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OLD  HOUSE,  11AKKISON. 


RYE,  AND  ROUND  THERE. 

L 

VEW  ROCHELLE  must  have  been  a 
X  i  more  interesting  town  than  it  now  is 
when  Madame  Knight  passed  through  it 
in  1704,  judging  from  this  her  quaint  de- 
scription :  ' '  On  the  22d  of  December  we 
set  out  for  New  Rochelle,  where  being 
come,  Ave  had  good  entertainment,  and 
recruited  ourselves  very  well.    This  is  a 


very  pretty  place,  Avell  compact,  and  good 
handsome  houses,  clean,  good,  and  pass- 
able roads,  and  situated  on  a  navigable 
river,  abundance  of  land  Avell  fenced  and 
cleared  all  along  as  we  passed,  which 
caused  in  me  a  love  to  the  place,  which  I 
could  ha\Te  been  content  to  live  in  it. 
Here  we  rid  over  a  bridge  made  of  one 
entire  stone,  with  such  a  breadth  that  a 
cart  could  pass  over,  and  to  spare.  It  lay 
over  a  passage  cut  through  a  rock  to  con- 
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vey  water  to  a  mill  not  far  off .  Here  are 
three  fine  taverns  within  call  of  each  oth- 
er, and  very  good  provisions  for  travel- 
lers." 

Now,  its  distinctive  character  is  that  of 
a  suburban  place,  having"  about  it  little 
of  the  feeling  of  a  "  well  compact1'  old 
French  town,  and  so  ill  would  it  fit  with- 
in these  modern  surroundings  that  one 
can  not  imagine,  without  casting  them 
out  of  mind,  the  picturesque  procession 
of  Huguenots  going  of  a  morning  through 
the  quiet  streets  to  Davenport's  Neck  to 
offer  up  their  morning  prayers.  It  was 
an  old  man,  as  tradition  hath  it,  who  was 
wont  to  go  there  daily,  ' '  and  turning  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  where  he  supposed 
France  was  situated,  would  sing  one  of 
Marot's  hymns,  and  send  to  Heaven  his 
morning  devotions.  Others  joined  him 
in  these  pious  remembrances  of  their  God 
and  of  their  beloved  climes,  from  which 
they  had  been  so  cruelly  driven  by  the 
merciless  fires  of  persecution."  And  now 
no  longer  are  these  things  to  be  seen  about 
the  little  town.  Though  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion may  still  have  an  abiding-place 
there,  it  has  no  such  outer  expression. 
Only  an  old  shingle-sided  house,  desecra- 
ted by  the  touch  of  ' '  modern  improve- 
ments," is  to  be  seen  here  and  there  to 
help  one's  imagination  back  to  the  olden 
days  in  which  the  artist  hath  pleasure, 
and  much  goodly  matter  for  pictures,  to 
the  time  when  lager»beer  saloons  were 
unknown,  and  ungainly  modern  villas 
with  Mansard  roofs  had  not  possessed  the 
creative  faculties  of  architects,  or  marred 
the  quiet  harmony  of  the  fair  country 
round  about.  Neither  rest  nor  stirring 
life  was  there,  only  the  relentless  modern 
spirit  slowly  obliterating  the  finger-marks 
of  the  past.  Some  other  place  remoter 
from  the  great  city,  some  place  that  yet 
retained  a  slight  expression  of  its  individ- 
uality, would  be  better  to  abide  in  for  a 
while.  So  Ave  drove  away  from  the  an- 
cient town  of  the  Huguenots,  out  from 
its  uncertain  atmosphere,  along  a  dusty 
road  through  the  fair  country,  rich  with 
luxuriance  of  midsummer  greenery.  Now 
and  again  a  half-ruined  house  comes  in 
sight  to  tell  of  other  days — houses  that 
had  been  palatial  residences  a  hundred 
years  ago,  that  had  sheltered  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution,  and  about  which  linger 
sad  traditions  of  those  troubled  times  in 
which  Cow-boys  and  Skinners  had  their 
wicked  will  of  all  the  country  round. 


Still,  the  trees  are  green  as  they  could 
ever  have  been,  and  the  birds  sing  as 
blithely  as  they  could  have  sung  when 
only  their  notes  broke  the  stillness  of  a 
primeval  forest. 

Presently  the  broad  and  breezy  Sound 
comes  in  sight,  and  we  are  at  Rye  Beach 
— Rye  Beach,  with  its  pretentious  but  not 
beautiful  hotel,  filled  with  people  sum- 
mering there.  Years  ago,  long  before  the 
Revolution,  the  sturdy  farmers  tried  the 
speed  of  their  horses  here  along  the  sands, 
and  now  people  from  the  country  far  and 
near  come  of  a  Saturday  to  bathe,  in  large 
and  gayly  decked  wagons  drawn  by  horses 
with  jingling  bells.  Sun -bronzed  and 
healthy-looking  folk  they  are,  who  have 
the  poised  and  settled  air  of  people  long 
rooted  to  the  soil — satisfied  with  them- 
selves and  sure  of  their  future.  The  wan- 
ing sun  casts  long  shadows  of  stately  elms 
across  the  meadows  as  we  drive  into  the 
old  town  of  Rye.  Here,  too,  are  modern 
houses,  and  old  ones  "improved"  by  the 
incongruous  touch  of  modern  hands,  and 
dilapidated  wooden  walks.  There  are  ho- 
tels— two  hotels,  the  driver  says,  one  of 
which  he  thinks  may  be  "well  enough," 
and  it  possibly  is,  but  "  well  enough"  has 
various  meanings  for  various  people,  and 
our  driver's  conception  of  the  present  ap- 
plication of  the  term  proves  not  to  be  our 
conception ;  so  we  start  out,  after  refresh- 
ing ourselves  as  we  may,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  to  look  for  a  famous  farm- 
house of  which  we  know,  just  a  mile  or 
so  up  the  road.  As  to  the  way  to  this 
place  we  receive  elaborate  directions  from 
our  host.  We  are  to  cross  a  bridge,  ' 1  rise 
a  holler,"  keep  right  along  until  we  reach 
various  roads  going  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left — roads  which  we  are  not  to  fol- 
low— until  we  come  to — somewhere  or  an- 
other, at  which  point  we  are  to  turn  to 
the  left.  Along  through  the  stillness  of 
the  shadowy  gloom  we  grope  our  way, 
seeing  in  the  mystery  with  which  night 
envelops  trees,  nouses,  and  stretches  of 
meadow  strange  fantastic  forms  suggest- 
ive of  all  manner  of  things  other  than  the 
objects  themselves — a  more  obvious  mys- 
tery than  nature  hath  to  the  common  eye 
in  the  full  light  of  day,  but  still  no  less 
infinitely  fathomless.  Vague  and  end- 
less'as  the  shadowy  world  about  us  seems 
our  way,  as  we  walk  and  walk,  through 
strange  places,  along  winding  roads  that 
seem  to  lead  nowhere,  only  to  wander 
aimlessly  about.    Presently  a  light  shines 
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out  from  the  midst  of  what  seems  an  in- 
terminable grove  on  a  hill-top,  and  the 
softened  sound  of  music  greets  our  ears. 
It  seems  a  wild,  impossible,  windy  place 
— a  far-away  place,  in  a  land  where  peo- 
ple have  ceased  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
do  any  thing  but  placidly  enjoy  them- 
selves. 

The  morning  sun  coming  up  over  the 
hills,  touching  with  shimmering  light  the 


no  fairy  creation  of  the  artist's  far-reach- 
ing imagination,  no  vision  of  dream-land, 
nor  fine  rhapsody  born  of  the  pulsing 
waves  of  a  great  master's  music,  but  the 
inexhaustible  source  of  all  that  art  hath 
yet  expressed,  different  to  all  men,  but 
bearing  to  each  as  it  has  been  given  him 
to  see  and  feel,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, some  truth,  some  beauty.  To 
the  inspired  vision  it  teems  with  the  mul- 
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forest-tops  and  broad  meadows,  dispels 
the  vague  and  weird  impressions  of  the 
night  before  with  the  revelation  of  a  fer- 
tile country  stretching  Avith  great  undula- 
tions away  to  the  Sound ;  and  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  the  farmers'  early  preparation 
for  the  day  of  work  complete  the  disen- 
chantment, bringing  us  back  to  the  out- 
er world  again,  with  its  less  strange  but 
greater  beauty. 

Surely  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  those  who 
have  lived  long  in  cities,  however  far  re- 
moved their  lives  have  been  from  the  busy 
marts  of  trade,  to  feel  again  the  great  re- 
posefulness  of  nature,  to  see  the  first  blush 
of  morning  steal  thus  through  tremulous, 
dew-laden  leaves  of  trees,  and  touch  with 
glancing  light  the  fresh  green  of  mead- 
ows. To  hear  the  wild  free  notes  of  un- 
caged birds  brings  new  life  to  one's  spirit, 
and  a  responsive  song  too  full  for  utter- 
ance by  other  than  these  voices  of  nature's 
own  sweet  melodists.    And  this  is  real ; 


titudinous  and  infinite  beauties  of  a  world 
beyond  a  world,  and  unfolds  the  myste- 
ries of  things  unseen  of  men.  Not  long 
may  we  dwell  in  these  the  real  but  re- 
moter regions  of  nature ;  a  few  idyllic  mo- 
ments, and  we  are  back  again  in  the  phys- 
ical life,  having  interests  and  feelings  in 
common  with  yon  sturdy  laborer  who 
drives  his  team  afield  to  cultivate  the 
"pickle  patch."  He  sees  possibly,  in  all 
this  mighty  show  of  earth  and  sky  and 
sun,  ground  to  yield,  trees  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  and  sun  to  ripen  it;  nature  to  him 
has  but  these  outer  functions,  beyond 
which  speculation  may  not  go. 

Still,  William,  who  murders  the  chick- 
ens for  dinner,  is  mightily  pleased  with 
the  sketch  which  will  forever  after  to  him 
invest  that  useful  occupation  with  an  in- 
terest beyond  any  thing  he  could  before 
have  thought  it  to  have.  So  is  it  with  all 
men;  they  need  these  parallels  of  nature 
as  helps  and  as  unconscious  expressions 
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of  themselves,  from  the  child  with  its  doll 
of  rags  to  the  great  painter  and  poet  who 
deal  with  the  divine  essence  of  things; 
and  whether  we  will  it  or  no,  we  are  led 
little  by  little  from  the  obvious  usefulness 
of  the  tree  to  some  sense  of  its  beauty  and 
its  greater  uses  in  showing  the  unchan- 
ging law  of  which  it  is  an  ever-changing 
material  expression.  The  artist  regards 
the  avenue  of  locusts  stretching  along  ei- 
ther side  of  yonder  road,  against  the  morn- 
ing sky,  as  "  values"  of  dark,  as  "  quanti- 
ties" of  color  and  form ;  and  the  farmer, 
who  has  always  looked  upon  them  as  most 
excellent  material  for  posts,  now  sees  them 
invested  with  another  function.  Even 
the  rank  weeds  which  are  mowed  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire  assume  somewhat  of 
the  dignity  of  usefulness  by  being  made 
to  serve  as  "values"  in  foregrounds,  and 
carefully  drawn  for  future  uses  in  pur- 
poses of  decoration.  Our  farm  folk  here, 
however,  are  not  of  the  extreme  utilitari- 
an class.  They  are,  indeed,  an  enlight- 
ened people,  who,  if  incapable  of  appreci- 
ating classical  music,  for  example,  know 
at  the  same  time  that  it  must  be  their  own 
rather  than  any  fault  of  the  music.  They 
know  there  are  things  which  they  do  not 
know,  and  that,  having  eyes,  still  do  not 
see:  ;i  state  of  mind  to  which  'twere  well 


some  persons  of  "culture"  should  arrh^e 
— persons  who,  seeing  little  in  nature, 
make  the  limitations  of  their  own  visions 
nature's  limitations,  and  resent  as  person- 
al insults  "such  art  as  gives  form  to  things 
their  self-consciousness  has  hindered  them 
from  seeing.     "  Have  not  we  eyes  ?"  they 
exclaim;  "and  would  this  artist  fellow 
have  us  think  his  picture  like  nature  ?" 
What  is  the  need  of  art  and  artists,  0  man 
of  "culture,"  if  not  to  show  you  that 
there  is  more  in  nature  than  you  may 
see  without  these  helps  ?    "I  fear,  friend 
John,"  said  an  honest  old  Quaker  to  our 
host,  "that  if  this  farm  were  mine,  I 
would  do  but  little  work.     I  would  stop 
too  often  to  look  at  the  beauty  of  the 
Sound."    And  surely  this,  from  one  of  a 
persuasion  popularly  thought  to  believe 
all  things  on  earth  should  be  drab,  was 
well  enough.    Still,   the  Quakers  here 
about  Harrison  —  and  they  are  mostly 
Quakers — get  much  of  the  good  that  life 
will,  yield,  and  fall  heir  to  less  of  its  sor- 
rows' than  most  people,  which  comes  pos- 
sibly from  the  fact  that  they  are  little 
given  to  indulgence  of  their  passions. 
They  are  a  self-respecting,  humane,  and 
gentle  people,  singularly  free  from  preju- 
dices of  any  kind,  and  all  the  evidences 
of  pure  and  upright  lives  are  written 
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plainly  enough  upon  their  calm,  repose- 
ful faces.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
term  "ranting  Quakers,"  which  was  ap- 
plied to  them  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Avery,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  flourished  in 
Rye  before  and  during  a  part  of  the  Rev- 
olution, could  have  been  justly  applied. 
We  suspect,  if  these  people  were  given 
over  to  any  manner  of  violence,  it  was 
caused  by  the  persecutions  they  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  reverend  gentleman 
aforesaid  and  others  of  his  kind,  rather 
than  through  any  inherent  quality  of  their 
gentle  faith.  It  is  "quarterly  meeting1' 
time,  and  the  Friends  come  from  far  and 
near  to  their  old  " meeting- house"  in 
Harrison.  It  is  a  square  frame  building, 
weather-boarded  and  newly  painted.  One 


see  at  once  the  value  of  the  dress,  its 
breadth  and  simplicity;  and  certainly 
there  is,  in  the  more  distinctively  literary 
sense,  a  wonderful  charm  about  these  peo- 
ple— the  charm  of  utter  simplicity  of  char- 
acter. They  seem  not  to  bother  them- 
selves concerning  the  past  or  future ;  they 
live,  indeed,  in  the  present,  knowing  lit- 
tle of  local  traditions,  in  which  one  would 
suppose  so  old  a  neighborhood  would  be 
rich — which  it  is,  indeed ;  but  these  tradi- 
tions have  been  preserved  by  others  than 
the  practical  Friends,  and  are  to  be  gath- 
ered elsewhere  than  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Harrison.  In  almost 
any  other  place,  or  amongst  people  of  an- 
other faith,  one  would  find  lingering  about 
every  old  landmark  some  of  the  traditions 


would  not  suppose  it  had  a  history,  it 
looks  so  new  and  commonplace;  but  it 
was  a  hospital  during  the  Revolution. 
No  matter  about  the  "meeting-house," 
the  Friends  themselves  have  enough  of 
picturesqueness.  The  drab  dress  worn 
by  the  older  women  is  certainly  exceed- 
ingly fine  in  effect;  and  when  the  youn- 
ger ladies  adhere  to  this  simple  costume 
of  their  people,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  quiet 
charm  of  their  beauty.    A  painter  would 


and  superstitions  which  lend  so  much  of 
picturesqueness,  and  express  so  well  the 
individuality  of  a  community. 

I  know  not  why  it  is  that  there  should 
be  any  physical  difference  between  a  Sun- 
day and  a  week-day,  or  that  there  really  is. 
Whether  it  be  from  mere  association  or 
another  cause,  the  sun  did  seem  to  shine 
that  Sabbath  morn  with  a  more  benign 
and  chastened  ray  than  is  its  wont,  and 
bathed  the  ruined  cider  mill  and  every 
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thing  about  in  a  restful  calm.  Even  the 
hum  of  bees,  as  on  lazy  wing  they  flew 
from  flower  to  flower,  seemed  softer  and 
slower  than  usual,  and  the  chirping  birds 
to  sing  in  lower  tones.  A  day  of  rest,  in- 
deed; and  to  lie  under  the  shade  of  the 
gnarled  old  apple-tree,  listening  to  the  soft 
winds  moving  gently  through  its  leaves, 
and  watching  the  sun  and  shadow  shift 
over  the  face  of  the  old  building,  was  a 
pleasure  having  in  it  an  element  other 
than  of  mere  pagan  sensuousness,  let  us 
hope.  It  was  not  work  the  artist  did  in 
catching  that  little  bit  of  Sunday's  holy 
calm  to  go  along  with  his  more  earthy 
things. 

The  little  town  of  Rye  has  its  historian 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  there,  who  for 
many  years  employed  his  leisure  in  col- 
lecting facts,  and  compiling  his  remark- 
ably thorough  and  interesting  history  of 
a  town  which  was  of  no  little  importance 
in  the  early  days  before  and  during  the 
Revolution.  Nothing  can  afford  one  a 
more  vivid  idea  of  these  early  times  than 
such  bits  of  local  records  as  occur  now 
and  again  in  Dr.  Baird's  book.  They 
have  all  the  realism  of  photographs,  and 
are  of  great  value  alike  to  the  historian 
and  novelist.    For  example,  let  us  look 


at  the  wardrobe  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Hoit,  of  Rye,  as  it  was  recorded  in 
1684 :  1 '  One  pair  of  serge  trowsers, 
one  pair  of  linen  trowsers  ;  one 
ould  serge  coat,  lined,  and  one  ker- 
sye  coat."  This  wardrobe  of  Mr. 
Hoit's  would  no  doubt  have  been 
considered  in  those  days  quite  com- 
plete, if  not  elaborate.  i '  In  1704 
the  post  was  carried  by  a  messen- 
ger provided  with  a  spare  horse,  a  horn, 
and  good  portmantles,  and  the  only  post 
on  all  this  continent  was  that  which  went 
east  from  New  York  so  far  as  Boston,  and 
west  to  Philadelphia."  Our  illustration 
represents  an  era  of  greater  splendor. 

Here,  also,  is  a  suggestive  bit  from  the 
New  York  Mercury,  October  27,  1760: 
"Died  at  Stratford,  of  a  fever,  Deacon 
Thomas  Peet,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  employed  as  a  post-rider 
between  New  York  and  Saybrook  for  the 
last  thirty-two  years  of  his  life,  in  which 
station  he  gave  general  satisfaction." 

There  was  a  noted  tavern  in  Rye,  still 
standing,  and  now  known  as  the  Penfield 
House,  kept  as  early  as  1770  by  Dr.  Eben- 
ezer  Haviland,  who,  by-the-way,  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  not  numerous  citizens  of 
Rye  who  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Col- 
onies; and  he  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country  during  the  war.  Amongst  the 
most  curious  tilings  recorded  of  this  tav- 
ern, in  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors,  occurs  the  following:  "ToDoct. 
Ebenezar  Haveland,  for  dining  the  Super- 
vizors  and  liqure,  £1  lis.  4d"  Not  very 
expensive  supervisors  possibly,  although 
there  is  no  mention  made  as  to  how  many 
dined  on  that  occasion,  but  still  showing 
the  custom  of  official  dining  and  liquor- 
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ing  at  the  public  cost  to  be  of  respectable 
antiquity.  After  Dr.  Haviland's  death 
his  widow  kept  the  house,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  following  very  compliment- 
ary way  by  General  Washington  in  his 
diary : 

"Thursday,  October  15,  1789.— After 
dinner  through  frequent  light  showers  we 
proceeded  to  the  Tavern  of  a  Mrs.  Havi- 
land  at  Rye,  who  keeps  a  very  neat  and 
decent  Inn. 

"  Friday]  16. — About  seven  o'clock  we 
left  the  widow  Haviland's,  and  after  pass- 


the  great  lumbering  coach,  with  panting 
horses  and  sorely  jolted  passengers,,  would 
bring  up  about  sunset  at  PennekVs  Hotel, 
and  when  the  chief  exciting  event  of  ev- 
ery evening  throughout  the  village  would 
be  the  approach  and  arrival  of  the  east- 
ern and  western  stages.  For  it  was  at 
Penfield's  that  these  vehicles — one  bound 
for  Boston  and  the  other  for  New  York — 
would  usually  meet  and  deposit  their 
loads  of  travellers  to  remain  over  night.1' 
The  ' '  Tray ne  Band"  of  Rye,  as  described 
1667,  when  commanded  by  Lieutenant  JO- 


EYE  POND. 


ing  horse  neck,  six  miles  distant  from  Rye, 
the  road  through  which  is  hilly  and  im- 
mensely stony,  and  trying  to  wheels  and 
carriages,  we  breakfasted  at  Stamford, 
which  is  six  miles  further,  at  one  Webb's 
— a  tolerable  good  house,  but  not  equal 
in  appearance  and  reality  to  Mrs.  Havi- 
land's." 

"Half  a  century  ago,"  writes  Dr.  Baird, 
"the  old  square  house  on  the  post-road  at 
Rye  was  the  centre  of  life  and  intelligence 
for  the  whole  neighborhood ;  such  it  had 
been  for  at  least  as  many  years.  Old  in- 
habitants still  speak  of  the  lime  when 


seph  Norton,  was  no  doubt  one  of  (lit1  most 
interesting,  as  it  certainly  was  the  most 
picturesque,  feature  of  the  time  of  which 
we  have  record.  This  small  community 
in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  inhabited  by 
savages,  with  no  settlement  of  white  men 
nearer  than  Greenwich,  had  to  look  well 
to  its  means  of  defense,  and  the  ' 4  Trayne 
Band"  is  described  as  consist  ing  of  all  male 
persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty  years.  ' '  The  men  were  armed  with 
pikes,  muskets,  and  swords.  The  muskets 
had  matchlocks  or  firelocks,  and  to  each 
there  was  a  pair  of  k  bandoleers,'  or  pouch- 
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es  for  bullets  and  powder,  and  a  stick  for 
a  rest. "  The  pikes  were  poles  with  spears 
on  the  end,  and  were  fourteen  feet  long". 
' '  Courslets  were  worn  with  coats  quilted 
with  cotton,  and  there  was  no  uniformity 
of  dress/'  On  the  training-days  persons 
who  had  been  guilty  of  offenses  against 
the  law  were  exposed  in  the  stocks,  and 
we  may  imagine  how  severe  a  punish- 
ment it  was  to  those  whose  sensitiveness 
had  not  entirely  escaped  them  through 
repeated  offenses  to  be  thus  exposed  in  the 
face  of  all  the  people  who  had  gathered  to 
witness  the  evolutions  of  their  brave  citi- 
zen soldiery.  It  was  as  motley  a  company, 
possibly,  as  Sir  John  Falstaff 's  ragged  fol- 
lowers could  have  made,  but  a -different 
one  withal.  Each  and  every  member  of 
this  ' '  Trayne  Band"  of  Rye  felt,  no  doubt, 
that  the  safety  of  the  community  rested 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  carried  himself, 
in  consequence,  with  all  becoming  digni- 
ty. Braveand  sturdymen  they  were,  and 
pious,  without  being  fanatical,  as  were 
their  neighbors  and  relatives  just  over  in 
Greenwich.  There  is  no  such  thing  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  Rye  as  the  burn- 
ing of  a  witch,  or  even  the  cropping  of  the 
ears  of  a  Quaker.  For  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  the  sturdy  members  of  Joseph 


Norton's  4  'Trayne  Band"  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers ;  the  forest 
from  which  they  laboriously  won 
some  little  land  has  faded  away  be- 
fore their  descendants,  and  with  it 
have  gone  the  vague  terrors  with 
which  it  was  invested.  The  tedi- 
ous and  perilous  journey  along  the 
Westchester  path  to  New  York  is 
now  but  an  hour's  pleasant  ride, 
and  Rye  Pond,  remote  enough 
from  the  little  settlement  then, 
will  possibly  soon  be  turned  into  a 
source  of  water  supply  for  the  city. 

About  1744,  Peter  Jay,  a  prosper- 
ous merchant,  having  retired  from 
business  in  the  prime  of  life,  look- 
ing for  some  quiet  place  to  pass  his 
remaining  days  in  ease,  purchased 
a  large  estate  in  Rye,  and  settled 
his  family  there,  while  his  son 
John — who  was  to  become  an  il- 
lustrious personage  in  the  early 
history  of  the  republic — was  still 
a  child.  Here  the  future  Chief 
Justice  passed  a  part  of  his  youth, 
going  from  home  to  a  school, 
and  to  King's  College  in  New 
York  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  estate  at  Bedford,  where  the 
present  John  Jay  resides,  passed  into  the 
possession .  of  the  Jays  through  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Peter  Jay  into  the  family  of 
the  Van  Cortlandts,  and  afterward  became 
the  residence  of  Governor  Jay.  Dr.  Jay, 
a  grandson  of  the  Governor,  now  lives  on 
the  estate  at  Rye — a  beautiful  place,  with 
green  meadows  sloping  from  the  back  of 
the  mansion  down  to  the  broad  wTaters  of 
the  Sound.  The  "ha-ha"  fences,  being 
sunken  stone  wralls,  offer  no  impediment 
to  the  view,  and  only  a  stately  elm  here 
and  there  breaks  the  smooth  sweep  of 
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meadow  lands.  In  the  spacious  mansion 
itself,  which  some  forty  years  ago  replaced 
the  old  house,  there  are  many  things  to 
carry  one  back  to  Colonial  days.  The 
robe  of  office  worn  by  the  first  Chief  Jus- 
tice, made  of  satin  and  faced  with  rich 
salmon-colored  silk,  tells  of  the  early  times 
before  the  influence  of  Jefferson  had  cre- 
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ated  a  sense  of  republican  simplicity.  A 
portrait  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  Gilbert  Stuart  and  that  stately 
old  painter  and  patriot  Colonel  Trumbull, 
is  of  much  interest  even  in  a  purely  ar- 
tistic sense,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly painted  and  best  of  all  the  heads 
of  Stuart  within  the  writer's  knowledge. 
It  is  not,  however,  at  all  comparable  in 
this  respect  to  a  three-quarter  length  of 
an  old  lady — a  Van  Cortlandt — painted  in 
Holland  in  1625,  a  work  which,  while  its 
author  is  unknown,  is  still  of  amazing 
quality,  and  well  worth  going  a  long  way 
to  see.  There  are  two  portraits  in  the 
country  house  of  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  on 
Manursing  Island.  They  are  portraits  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant  and  his  wif(\  painted  by 
Vandyck,  and  have  never  before  been  en- 
graved. They  are  more  vigorous  in  char- 
acterization than  many  of  the  later  por- 


traits by  Vandyck,  and  less  mannered. 
The  wife  of  the  testy  old  Governor  was  a 
Bayard,  daughter  of  a  learned  and  distin- 
guished Huguenot,  and  it  is  through  this 
family,  of  which  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  is  a 
member,  that  the  portraits  have  been  pre- 
served— from  the  hands  of  the  "  restorer  ' 
as  well  as  from  all  other  disasters — and 
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through  the  courtesy  of  this  lady  we  are 
enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  only 
well-authenticated  portrait  there  is  of  the 
last  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam.  These 
portraits  are  strong  and  subtle  examples 
of  characterization. 

Almost  every  neighborhood,  perhaps, 
has  amongst  its  oldest  inhabitants  some 
one  remarkable  for  a  knowledge  of  local 
traditions,  and  Rye  certainly  has  a  most 
exceptional  citizen  of  this  kind  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Abe  Merritt,  or,  as  he  is  famil- 
iarly known  (for  reasons  which  he  him- 
self will  explain),  "Bungy  Abe."  This 
ancient  citizen  seemed  never  so  happy  as 
when  pouring  forth  his  most  remarkable 
knowledge  of  things  pertaining  to  the  his- 
tory of  Rye  and  around  there— a  knowl- 
edge which  I  am  sure  the  reader  will  not 
quarrel  with  us  for  giving  just  as  it  was 
related  by  the  good  citizen  aforesaid. 
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II. 

' '  Yes,  he  was  a  sort  of  relative  of  my 
for1 -parents :  he  was  a  bad  man.  Shubael 
Merritt,  he  was.  No,  he  was  neither  a 
Cow-boy  nor  a  Break-o'-day  Man.  He 
jist  sort  o'  robbed  and  killed  onto  his  own 
account.  Now  he  went  one  day  with  his 
gang-,  Shubael  did,  to  my  grandfather's 
house,  and  he  wanted  some  shoe-buckles 
and  thing's  as  my  grandfather  had.  Now 
my  grandfather  he  was  into  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  was  a  true  pat-riott.  Well, 
as  I  was  a-sayim,  Shubael  Merritt  he  say 
to  my  grandfather — as  was  called  Bungy 
Joe  on  account  of  havin'  invented  a  bung- 
hole —  he  say  that  he  want  them  shoe- 
buckles,  and  so  he  tied  the  ole  man's  legs 
together  and  let  him  down  into  the  well, 
so  as  he  could  remember  whar  they  was, 
and  then  he'd  draw  him  up,  Shubael  Mer- 
ritt would,  and  ask  him  if  he  could  re- 
member better,  so  as  the  ole  man  was  nig-h 
about  drowned  afore  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  tell  Shubael  whar  the  things 
was.  Then  thar  was  John  Crummell,  as 
was  a  true  pat-riott  into  the  Revolution, 
although  bein  a  Quaker  as  wouldn't  fight. 
Shubael  came  a-near  burnin'  of  him  to 
death  with  a  red-hot  shovel  on  account 
of  John  Crummell  not  tellin'  him  whar 
his  money  was. 

"Now  the  Crummells  was  considera- 
ble people,  they  was ;  they  was  descended 
from  John  Crummell,  as  was,  I  have  hearn 
tell,  the  brother  of  Oliver,  although  not 


bein1  a  Puritan.  John  Crummell,  the  one 
as  Shubael  Merritt  and  his  gang  burnt,  as 
I  was  a-sayin',  was  a  true  pat-riott,  and 
Gineral  Washington  and  Lafayette  they 
took  breakfast  with  him  in  the  old  house 
as  stands  jist  as  you  turn  to  go  into  Rye 
Pond,  and  is  the  Avery  house  now.  As 
they  was  a-breakfastin'  thar,  I  have  hearn 
my  for' -parents  say,  young  John  Crum- 
mell, as  was  a  boy  then,  he  poked  up  the 
bees,  as  flew  out  and  lit  onto  Gineral 
Washington's  and  Lafayette's  critters,  as 
was  tied  to  the  fence,  and  they  do  say  as 
they  run  about  three  mile  afore  they  was 
caught.  Yes,  Shubael  was  about  the  worst 
man  as  was  about  here  in  the  Revolution, 
as  is  a-sayin'  of  a  good  deal,  seein'  as  how 
a-most  of  'em  was  Cow-boys  and  Break- 
o'-day  Men,  as  some  calls  Skinners.  He 
robbed  his  own  brother,  as  was  Neamiah 
Merritt.  Neamiah,  he  bein'  a  Tory,  like 
most  of  'em  as  was  Tories,  went  to  Nova 
Scotia  after  the  Avar  was  over,  and  his  son 
Hamilton  he  went  into  Parlimint,  and  got 
to  be  a  major-gineral  thar. 

"Now  thar  was  Quail — Quail  of  Con- 
necticut— as  none  of  the  histories  says  any 
thing  about.  He  was  nigh  as  bad  a  man 
as  Shubael  himself.  And  he  and  Shu- 
bael and  another  one  of  'em  was  a-playin 
cards  down  on  old  Peter  Jay's  place,  in 
the  Revolution,  and  Shubael  he  says, 
'  Now  the  one  as  loses  this  game  must 
shoot  the  ole  man  as  is  a-ploughin'  over 
into  that  ar  tield,'  as  was  ole  Kniffin  and 
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his  boy.  Shubael,  he  havin'  lost  the 
game,  takes  up  his  gun  and  shoots  ole 
Kniffin  through  the  heart.  And  one 
day,  arter  the  war  was  over,  Shubael  he 
was  at  the  Red  Tavern,  near  New  Roch- 


come  over  to  Virginny  when  they  was 
drove  out  of  France;  and  then  they  come 
to  Delaware,  and  in  1673  some  of  'em  come 
here.  William  Merritt,  as  was  the  third 
Mayor  of  New  York,  and  was  my  great- 


ell,  and  young  Kniffin,  as  had  growed  to 
be  a  man,  he  come  along  and  told  Shu- 
bael as  how  he  had  shot  his  father  in  the 
Revolution  times,  and  wouldn't  give  him 
no  quarter,  but  jist  killed  him  dead  right 
thar,  and  ev'ry  body  bein'  glad  of  it,  thar 
was  never  any  thing  done  to  young  Knif- 
fin for  killin'  of  Shubael,  as  was  the  ter- 
ror of  all  the  country  round. 

"Yes,  the  Merritts  is  an  old  family 
about  here.    They  was  Huguenots,  and 


grandfather's  father,  come  here  when  he 
was  an  ole  man,  and  bought  land  in  Har- 
rison Purchase,  right  down  thar  into  the 
holler,  a'j'inin'  of  the  Hevlins,  and  died 
down  thar  in  the  ole  house  as  is  a-stand- 
in'  now,  and  was  buried  in  White  Plains. 

"Well,  yes,  most  of  the  people  about 
here  was  Tories  into  the  Revolution,  I 
have  hearn  tell.  My  grandmother — she 
was  a  Brundage — kind  o1  leaned  toward 
the  British.    Well,  she  was  a  Tory.  I 
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tell  you  the  facts  jist  as  they  was.  She 
give  my  grandfather  a  heap  of  trouble, 
she  did,  so  I  have  hearu  my  mother  say. 
One  day  Major  Andre  he  came  a-ridin' 
along  up  at  the  Four  Corners,  whar  my 
for'-parents  lived,  and  my  grandmother 
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she  showed  him  the  way  to  Tarrytown. 
He  was  a  young  man — a  han'some  young 
man,  I  have  hearn  my  for'-parents  say. 

' 1 1  wouldn't  like  to  say  about  the  men 
as  captured  Andre,  because  I  only  know 
what  I  have  hearn  from  other  people. 
They  might  have  been  Cow-boys,  and  they 
might  have  been  Skinners.  And  I  have 
hearn  folks  say — mind,  I  tell  you  the  facts 
jist  as  I  got  them — as  they'd  'a  let  Andre 
go,  after  a-plunderiii'  of  him,  if  it  hadn't 
'a  bin  for  Paulding,  who,  as  I  have  hearn 
my  mother  say,  was  a  considerable  man 
and  a  true  pat-riott.  They  was  bad  times 
for  this  country  about  here,  the  Revolu- 
tion times  was,  and  ev'ry  body  was  a-plun- 
derin'  or  bein'  plundered,  and  thai*  was  a 
heap  o'  bad  Tories  around.  Gr<  >dfrey  Hains, 
he  was  a  bad  un.  They  'rested  him.  the 
Committee  of  Safety  did,  and  put  him  into 
jail,  but  he  sawed  out  the  bars  from  the 
winder  and  got  away,  and  went  onto  one 
of  the  British  men-o'-war  at  New  York, 
and  made  a  plan  to  capture  ole  Jidge 
Thomas  and  carry  him  into  the  inimy's 
lines.  They  was  to  have  a  tender  of  the 
British  man-o'-war  out  into  the  Sound, 
jist  off  Mamaroneck,  and  send  boats  in  to 
git  the  jidge,  who  was  to  be  took  by  some 


of  Hains's  Tory  friends  at  Rye  Neck.  But 
Captin  Budd,  who  lived  at  Mamaroneck, 
and  was  into  the  American  army,  he, 
a-hearin'  of  what  was  a-goin'  on,  had  Will- 
iam Loudsbury  and  some  more  of  'em  at 
Rye  Neck  thar  as  was  into  the  plot  took 
and  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace.  He 
wTas  a  considerable 
man,  Captin  Budd 
was,  and  a  true  pat 
riott. 

' '  Yes,  they  did  cap- 
ture Jidge  Thomas  aft- 
er all.  That  was  along 
in  the  spring  of  1777; 
but  they  as  took  him 
was  some  of  Colonel 
De  Lancy's  refugees. 
He  w^as  into  the  Brit- 
ish army,  and  went  to 
Nova  Scotia  when  the 
war  wras  over.  They 
come  along  of  a  Sun- 
day mornin',  and  took 
the  jidge  an'  another 
man,  as  I  have  hearn 
tell  was  William  Mill- 
er, as  was  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety, 
an'  a  Quaker,  as  most  of  the  people  about 
Harrison  Purchase — as  was  Rye  Woods 
then — was;  and  one  of  them  as  took  the 
jidge  and  William  Miller  was  a  Quaker 
too,  and  an  ole  neighbor  of  theirn,  which 
wTas  Hachaliah  Carhart.  Now  he  was  an 
officer  into  the  British  sarvice.  Well, 
they  took  the  jidge  to  New  York,  and  he 
died  thar  putty  soon  after,  and  was  ber- 
ried in  the  Trinity  Church  yard. 

"  The  jidge  he  was  about  the  consider- 
ablest  man  as  was  in  Harrison  in  them 
days,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  go 
onto  the  American  side;  and  they  say  as 
Godfrey  Hains  used  to  swear  as  the  jidge 
ud  have  to  be  carried  off  if  it  cost  fifty 
men.  Gineral  Thomas— Thomas  Thomas 
his  name  was — he  was  a  colonel  onto  the 
American  side.  He  had  a  company  of 
men  as  was  called  partisans.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  jidge,  and  a  smart  man,  as  was 
sheriff  of  the  count}  and  into  the  Legisla- 
tar.  I  knowed  him  in  purson.  He  died 
—let  me  see,  I  was  about  fourteen  year 
old  then — along  in  1824.  He  was  a  putty 
rough  man  when  ho  got  riled,  and  1  have 
hearn  tell  as  he  struck  Mrs.  Hevlin — as 
told  Gineral  Schuyler,  as  was  quartered 
at  her  house,  that  he  couldn't  have  the 
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tea-kittle  till  she  was  done  with  it — over 
the  back  with  his  sword.  The  British 
they  took  the  gineral  from  the  same  house 
as  you  took  a  drawin1  of.  not  long-  after 
they  had  captured  the  jidge  in  the  same 
place.  , 


' '  He  was  took  by  Colonel  Simcoe.  And 
as  the  British  was  a-surroundin'  of  the 
house  early  in  the  morning,  Gilbert  Brun- 
dage,  hem'  a  young-  man  from  Rye,  he 
fired  out'n  a  winder  and  killed  a  man  as 
was  jist  by  the  British  colonel's  side,  and 
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that  a-makin'  of  'em  mad,  they  broke  into 
the  house  and  shot  young  Brundage — as 
was  a  likely  young  man — when  he  was 
down  onto  his  knees  a-beggin'  for  his  life ; 
and  Thomas  Carpenter,  another  young 
man  who  was  thar  a-hidin'  under  a  bed, 
was  a'most  killed  on  account  of  the  Brit- 
ish a-stickin'  bagnets  into  him ;  and  while 
they  was  a-foolhv  around  stickin'  their 
bagnets  into  beds  and  young  Carpenter 
and  things,  Gineral  Thomas  he  jumped 


many  folks  bTieved  he  berried  his  gold 
sommers  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound, 
here  or  over  the  t'other  side  on  Long  Isl- 
and, and  many  folks  has  dug  for  it;  and 
some  of  'em,  they  do  say,  as  has  found  it, 
see  Captin  Kidd  alius  a-settin'  onto  his 
pots  o'  gold,  a-holdin'  a  sword  in  a  thret- 
nin'-like  way,  and  of  course  they,  bein 
skeered,  run  away,  and  never  git  the  gold. 
Not  as  I  have  any  reason  to  b'lieve  as 
Captin  Kidd  ever  berried  his  gold  along 
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out  a  winder,  and  would  'a  got  away  if 
a  British  dragon  hadn't  seen  him,  and 
a-strikin'  at  him  with  his  sword  and  miss- 
ed, made  him  surrender. 

"  Thar's  another  story  as  I  have  hearn 
my  aunt  an'  mother  tell  about.  Thars  a 
rock  in  Sleepy  Holler  as  is  called  Raven 
Rock  on  account  of  ravens  a-comin'  round 
thar.  Now  this  'ere  rock,  they  do  say,  is 
ha'nted  by  a  woman  as  dresses  in  white 
and  alius  comes  of  a  night  jist  afore  a 
storm,  and  howls  in  a  most  awful  way. 
Now  she,  they  say,  was  a  woman  as  was 
lost  thar  and  died  in  a  snow-storm,  and 
a-wantin'  to  warn  people  agin  her  fate, 
she  howls  of  a  night  jist  afore  a  storm  is 
a-comin'  on.  Now  I  don't  tell  you  as  I 
b'lieve  in  this  'ere  ghost,  or  as  I  have  ever 
seen  it,  but  my  aunt  an'  mother  they,  as 
they  say,  has,  and  it  is  said  as  it  has  been 
seen  fur  two  hundred  year  back. 

"Captin  Kidd?    Yes,  I  have  hearn  as 


the  Sound,  or  had  any  to  berry ;  and  as  to 
his  ghost  a-guardin'  of  it,  it's  jist  what  old 
folks  as  b'lieves  in  sich  like  things  say, 
and  that's  what  I  tell  you,  not  a-givin' 
any  of  my  own  opinions  onto  it." 

As  it  was  about  noon-time,  the  old  man, 
gathering  himself  up  out  of  the  chair  into 
which  he  had  been  spread  during  the  long 
and  animated  recital  of  what  he  knew 
about  Rye  and  around  there,  said,  "Well, 
I  guess  I'd  better  be  goin'  along."  He 
tightened  the  rope  about  him  which  served 
as  a  girdle,  and  pulling  on  an  old  but  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  slouch  hat,  took  his 
departure. 

in. 

"  Not  even  rain  can  spoil  the  beauty  of 
the  country,"  exclaimed  the  artist,  as  he 
placed  his  hands  behind  his  head  and  lean- 
ed back  comfortably  in  his  chair. 

'I  think,"  said  our  friend  Mrs.  X,  who 
for  a  time  lent  us  the  inspiration  of  her 
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presence  at  Rye — "I  think  that  it  is  de- 
lightful." 

"  And  then,"  added  our  fair  friend,  aft- 
er we  had  sat  quietly  for  a  while,  "  as  I  sit 
here,  I  think  of  the  many  changes,  like 
those  of  light  and  color,  that  have  passed 
over  the  people  here  since  they  settled 
down  there  on  the  little  island  by  the 
Sound.  I  can  see  in  imagination  now  the 
great  primeval  forest  stretching  away  to 
the  water,  and  not  a  sound  but  the  songs 
of  birds  and  the  winds  whispering  through 
the  branches  of  the  oaks  and  stately  tu- 
lip-trees to  break  the  sense  of  solitude. 
Those  sturdy  men  and  devoted  women 
could  not  have  helped  growing  stronger 
in  all  things  that  are  good,  shut  out  as 
they  were  from  the  wicked  world  in  all 
this  solemn  beauty  of  nature.  This  was 
Arcadia,  the  Golden  Age." 

The  writer  ventured  to  remark  that  it 
is  likely  these  sturdy  people  thought  much 
more  of  felling  trees,  raising  crops  of  corn, 
and  extending  their  possessions  than  of 
any  thing  else;  and  that  it  is  possibly 
only  those  who  have  learned,  through  art 
and  life  in  great  cities,  to  feel  something 
of  the  remote  and  subtler  qualities  of  na- 
ture who  have  any  great  appreciation  of 
it ;  that  the  vast  unpeopled  wilderness  be- 
hind these  people  was  fuller  of  vague  ter- 


rors to  them  than  of  beauty ;  and  good  in 
the  sense  of  yielding  timber,  and  its  ca- 
pabilities of  being  converted  into  arable 
lands. 

1 '  I  should  not  have  thought  that  you 
would  try  to  rob  this  little  creation  of 
mine,  which  has  afforded  me  so  much 
pleasure,  of  its  beauty ;  it  would  have  be- 
come you  better,  I  think,  to  have  added 
to  the  breadth  and  unity  of  it,  if  I  may 
use  an  artistic  phrase." 

"The  picture,"  said  the  artist,  "is  good 
for  all  that,  and  it  takes  nothing  from  the 
beauty  of  nature  that  those  who  live  in 
its  midst  have  no  thought  of  any  but  the 
material  part  of  it.  The  true  artist,  un- 
like other  people,  does  not  see  nature 
through  association,  or  in  any  other  than 
its  own  color." 

As  the  Sound  grew  brighter  in  the  sun. 
that  turned  the  white  sails  of  vessels  into 
sheets  of  gold,  the  lady's  train  of  reverie 
possessed  me,  and  I  could  see  how  but  lit- 
tle more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  its 
broad  waters  had  known  scarcely  a  state- 
lier craft  than  the  Indian's  canoe,  and 
how  then  a  little  band  of  settlers  coming 
here  from  Greenwich  had  slowly  and  la- 
boriously worked  their  way  up  from  the 
shores  of  the  Sound  to  where  we  were 
sitting,  and  beyond,  growing  meanwhile 
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into  a  prosperous  community  of  sturdy, 
pious  people,  jealous  of  their  rights  and 
quick  to  resent  any  encroachments  upon 
them,  full  of  seriousness,  little  vanities,, 
and  curious  ostentation.  They  labored, 
loved,  and  passed  away  into  the  land  of 
shadows,  as  is  the  wTay  of  all  men,  and 
others  following  them  wTere  "fence  view- 
ers,11 "  supervizers,"  officers  of  "ye  trayne 
band,11  "  keepers  of  ye  town  drum,"  which 
called  the  good  people  to  their  devotions ; 
and  all  the  other  goodly  offices  of  honor 
and  trust,  wThich  were  plentiful  enough  to 
lend  dignity  to  each  and  every  one  of  the 
freeholders,  exalted  as  they  surely  were, 
were  filled  always  by  the  new  genera- 
tions with  dignity  and  great  ability,  we 
may  well  believe.  There  were  troubles 
and  contentions  in  the  little  community 
from  the  first — troubles  real  and  imag- 
ined. There  were  rumors  of  wars,  and 
wars,  and  at  last  came  the  great  struggle 
of  the  Colonies,  which  made  of  this  the 
worst  harassed  of  all  the  communities 
within  the  "debatable  grounds."  They 
wavered  and  hesitated,  as  a  rule,  these 
people,  as  to  which  way  their  sympathies 
should  go.  Meanwhile  the  great  strug- 
gle of  a  new  world  for  liberty  surged 
round  about  and  ingulfed  them.  Neigh- 
bor was  against  neighbor,  father  against 
son.  The  land  was  scourged  by  plunder, 
violence,  and  death,  until  racked  by  pas- 
sions the  hearts  of  all  the  people  there 
grew  callous  and  fruitless  of  emotion,  as 
were  their  fields  of  harvests.  No  sound 
of  vehicles  was  heard  upon  roads  that 
had  once  thronged  with  busy  life.  "  Not 
a  single  solitary  traveller,"  says  a  writ- 
er of  the  time,*  "was  visible  from  week 
to  week  or  from  month  to  month.  The 
world  was  motionless  and  silent,  except 
when  one  of  these  unhappy  people  ven- 
tured upon  a  rare  and  lonely  excursion  to 
the  house  of  a  neighbor  no  less  unhappy, 
or  a  scouting  party  traversing  the  country 
in  quest  of  enemies  alarmed  the  inhabit- 
ants with  expectations  of  new  injuries  and 
suffering.  The  very  tracks  of  the  car- 
riages were  grown  over  and  obliterated, 
and  when  they  were  discernible  resembled 
the  faint  impressions  of  chariot  wheels 
said  to  be  left  on  the  pavements  of  Her- 
culaneum." 

At  last,  when  the  long,  long  struggle 
was  over  and  a  nation  born,  soldiers,  worn 
by  want,  disease,  and  wounds,  came  strag- 
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gling  back  to  find  sad  ruins  where  their 
cheerful  homes  had  been,  and  the  silence 
of  desolation  over  all  the  land. 

Other  generations,  to  whom  these  hor- 
rors were  but  as  vague  traditions,  came, 
and  new  homes,  and  old  ones  with  new 
people,  nestled  again  in  cool  shadows  and 
amidst  smiling  fields.  The  Sound,  with 
its  ever-changing  beauty,  the  forests,  and 
the  fields,  had  come  to  teem  with  associa- 
tions of  a  thousand  stirring  incidents  of 
tragedy,  of  treachery,  of  superstition,  and 
of  love.  Two  hundred  years  had  filled 
the  land  with  themes  for  the  historian,  the 
poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  painter;  had 
woven  about  and  through  it  memories  of 
the  deeds  of  men  more  lasting  than  the 
oaks  of  its  primeval  forests.  And  still 
how  short  a  time ! 

As  we  sat  on  the  porch  of  the  old  shin- 
gle-sided farm-house,  with  no  sound  but 
the  cool  rustling  of  the  wind  through  the 
great  leafy  trees,  watching  the  deepening 
tones  of  the  sky  as  the  sun  sank  lower 
and  lower  beneath  the  horizon,  we  lost 
ourselves  in  the  still  beauty  of  the  scene 
about  us,  and  it  seemed,  being  so  full  of 
peacefulness  and  rest,  as  though  nothing 
else  had  ever  been.  The  long  avenue  of 
locust-trees  that  stood  in  dark  masses 
against  the  pale  gold  and  green  of  the 
sky,  where  the  sun  had  set  and  left  its 
seal  of  beauty,  blended  and  lost  itself  after 
a  while  in  one  sweet  mystery  of  gloom. 
And  all  about  was  darkness,  save  where 
the  light  from  the  house  cast  a  soft  glow 
over  the  trunks  of  some  ancient  cherry- 
trees,  sparkling  here  and  there  upon  the 
gray-green  of  their  leaves,  leaving  all  the 
beyond  in  darkness,  and  the  imagination 
free  to  wander  through  its  immeasurable 
expanses.  Away  to  the  west  the  multi- 
tudinous lights  of  the  city  cast  a  feeble  re- 
flection up  into  the  sky,  but  no  disturbing 
sense  of  its  troubled  life  could  reach  us. 

Slowly  from  over  the  distant  shore  of 
Long  Island  the  round  full  moon  came  up 
and  cast  a  broad  track  of  sparkling  phos- 
phorescent light  across  the  waters  of  the 
Sound.  The  sky  was  lighted,  and  all  the 
far-stretching  landscape  slept  in  the  sil- 
very glow. 

"Why  is  it  that  lovers  so  love  the 
moon?"  the  lady  asked,  for  now  it  seemed 
that  we  might  speak. 

"Because  it  is  so  remote  from  all  ma- 
terial things,  so  sweet,  and  so  uncertain — 
so  uncertain,11  the  artist  said,  slowly;  and 
we  went  each  of  us  his  way. 
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TN  the  year  1670  a  charter  was  granted 
by  King-  Charles  II.  by  which  a  compa- 
ny, calling  themselves  "The  Company  of 
Adventurers  from  England  trading  with 
Hudson's  Bay,"  were  constituted  absolute 
proprietors  of  ' '  all  the  lands  and  territo- 
ries upon  the  countries,  coasts,  and  con- 
fines of  the  seas,  lakes,  bays,  rivers,  creeks, 
and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they 
shall  be,  that  lie  between  the  entrance  of 
the  straits  called  Hudson's  Straits."  In 
return  for  all  this  the  Company  was  to 
pay  yearly  to  the  sovereign  two  elks  and 
two  black  beavers,  but  this  only  whenever 
the  sovereign  should  happen  to  be  within 
the  territories  granted. 

Unfortunately  for  this  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  trade,  as  early  as  1640  French  col- 
onists pushed  their  way  into  the  interior 
from  Lake  Superior,  across  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River,  and  up  the  great  Saskatch- 
ewan River.  They  established  their  posts 
at  every  available  point,  and  intercepted 
the  Indians  on  their  way  to  trade  their 
furs  with  the  agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  at  their  factories,  which,  for 
more  than  a  century  after  the  date  of  the 
charter,  do  not  appear  to  have  extended 
very  far  beyond  the  sea-coast.  In  the  year 
1783  a  combination  of  these  fur  traders 
gave  rise  to  the  ' '  Northwest  Company  of 
Montreal."  This  company  is  said  to  have 
employed  about  5000  men  altogether  in  its 
service  at  this  time.  With  its  organization 
hostilities  broke  out  between  the  agents  of 
the  rival  corporations.  For  more  than  for- 
ty years  the  conflict  raged  over  a  large 
part  of  North  America,  It  was  a  golden 
era  for  the  red  man.  Rival  traders  sought 
him  out,  coaxed  and  bribed  him  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  shop  across  the 
way.  assured  him  that  Codlin,  not  Short, 
was  his  friend,  paid  him  an  extravagant 
price  for  his  furs.  and.  better  still,  paid 
that  price  in  rum. 

So  wretched  at  last  did  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  territory  become  that  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  the  traders  to  an  am- 
icable settlement  and  union  of  interests. 
Under  conditions  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties, a  coalition  was  formed  in  L821,  by 
which  the  Northwest  Company  ceased  to 
exist,  and  henceforth  the  Hudson  Baj 
( lompany  ruled  supreme  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  At  the  sug 
gestion  of  the  British  government,  Parlia- 


ment conferred  upon  the  new  Company 
privileges  of  exclusive  trade  over  a  large 
tract  of  Indian  country  not  included  in 
their  own  chartered  territories,  tenable  for 
a  term  of  twenty  years.  In  1838  these 
privileges  were  again  extended  for  a  fur- 
ther term  of  twenty  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  request  for  their  renew- 
al was  denied.  In  1869  the  Company's 
rights  to  all  the  territory  held  under  its 
charter  were  bought  up,  under  imperial 
authority,  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  the  Company,  as-  a  monopoly  and 
semi-sovereign  power,  ceased  to  exist.  Not 
so  its  organization,  however,  or  the  influ- 
ence and  extent  of  its  operations. 

The  supreme  control  of  Hudson  Bay 
affairs  is  vested,  under  the  charter,  in  a 
Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  commit- 
tee of  five  directors,  all  annually  chosen 
by  the  stockholders  at  a  general  meeting 
held  each  November.  These  functiona- 
ries, residing  in  London,  delegate  their 
authority  to  an  official  resident  in  their 
American  possessions,  called  the  Governor 
of  Rupert  Land,  who  acts  as  their  rep- 
resentative. The  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor is  supreme,  except  during  the  ses- 
sion of  his  Council,  which  is  held  once  a 
year,  and  continues  its  formal  sittings  for 
two  or  three  days. 

The  other  parties  to  the  Council  are  the 
members  of  the  kt  Fur  Trade,"  which  con- 
stitutes, in  its  relations  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  the  wheel  within  the 
wheel.  From  this  the  profits  of  the  Com- 
pany may  be  said  to  be  entirely  derived. 
It  constitutes  the  means  by  which  the 
Company  avails  itself  of  the  right  to  trade, 
which  it  possesses  in  its  territories.  The 
members  of  the  Fur  Trade  reside  entirely 
in  the  localities  where  the  business  is  car- 
ried on  in  North  America,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  out  its  actual  work- 
ings. They  are  composed  of  the*  two 
highest  grades  of  commissioned  officers, 
called  Chief  Factors  and  Chief  Traders. 
These  furnish  none  of  the  capital  stock, 
and  receive  their  commissions  merely  as 
the  rewards  of  long  service,  seldom  of 
shorter  date  than  fourteen  years,  as  clerks. 
No  annual  election  of  officials  forming 
any  thing  like  the  Company's  London 
Board  takes  place  among  the  partners  of 
the  Fur  Trade.  The  only  approximation 
to  a  common  action  which  exists  is  af- 
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forded  by  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Council  before  referred  to,  which  all  Chief 
Factors  and  Chief  Traders  are  entitled  to 
attend.  Again,  the  Board  in  London  have 
a  special  representative  in  Rupert  Land 
in  the  person  of  the  Governor.  He  is 
president  of  the  councils  of  officers  held 
in  the  country,  and  there  is  no  instance 
of  his  having  been  outvoted  or  his  action 
set  aside  by  any  such  body.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  Fur  Trade  has  no  representa- 
tive at  the  house  in  London.  An  annual 
dispatch  is  addressed  by  the  London  Board 
to  the  Council  of  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment. This  constitutes  the  sole  occasion 
on  which  the  Company  as  a  body  ap- 
proaches the  Fur  Trade  as  a  body  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  business. 

The  partners  of  the  Fur  Trade  are  con- 
nected with  the  Company  under  such  pro- 
visions that  their  incomes  fluctuate  with 
the  alterations  of  the  annual  profits  of  the 
trade.    A  definite  number  of  shares  com- 


poses their  aggregate  interest.  Of  these, 
a  Chief  Trader  possesses  one,  and  a  Chief 
Factor  two.  Vacancies  in  their  ranks  are 
immediately  filled  up  as  they  occur  from 
the  death  or  retirement  of  the  members, 
the  qualification  necessary  to  obtain  the 
commission  being  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  of  all  the  Chief  Factors.  The  candi 
dates  for  a  factorship  are  necessarily  Trad- 
ers, while  those  for  a  vacant  tradership 
are  from  the  ranks  of  salaried  clerks,  sel- 
dom of  less  than  fourteen  years'  standing 
in  the  service. 

Although  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  is 
itself  an  entirely  English  corporation,  its 
officers  in  the  fur  country  are  nearly  all 
Scotsmen  or  natives  of  the  Orkney  Isl- 
ands. Applicants  are  enlisted  at  an  early 
age — from  sixteen  to  eighteen — for  a  nom- 
inal term  of  five  years,  I  hough  the  more 
distinct  understanding  ;  thai  the  appli- 
cant shall  devote  his  life  to  the  business. 
At  certain  periods  a  requisition  is  forward- 
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ed  from  the  fur  country  for  additional 
help,  and  the  successful  candidate  is  sent 
by  return  packet  to  York  Factory,  on  Hud- 
son Bay.  His  salary  begins  upon  the  date 
of  his  departure  from  London,  the  sum 
paid  during-  the  first  five  years  of  appren- 
ticeship ranging1  from  £20  to  £50  sterling-, 
tog-ether  with  rations,  quarters,  and  cloth- 
ing- from  the  Company's  shop  at  cost  and 
ten  per  centum.  From  York  Factory  he 
is  generally  sent  to  pass  his  apprenticeship 
in  the  extreme  northern  districts,  where, 
after  a  term  of  service  ranging  from  four- 
teen years  and  upward,  during  which  his 
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salary  has  increased  from  £20  to  £100  ster- 
1  ing,  and  he  has  passed  by  a  series  of  trans- 
fers from  the  remote  and  unimportant  post 
wlience  he  started  to  the  position  of  ac- 
countant in  one  of  the  great  depot  forts, 
he  slips  from  the  ranks  of  salaried  men 
into  the  partnership  of  the  Fur  Trade  as 
Chief  Trader-,  and  is  placed  in  charge  of 


some  important  post.  He  has  passed  in 
the  line  of  promotion  a  class  of  clerks 
known  as  ' '  post-masters. "  These  are  usu- 
ally promoted  laborers,  who  for  good  be- 
havior or  faithful  service  have  been  part- 
ly put  on  a  footing  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  service,  but  who  lack  the  necessary  ed- 
ucation to  successfully  compete  with  the 
Scotch  importations.  Below  these  still 
are  the  interpreters,  who  for  the  most  part 
are  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent  labor- 
ers of  pretty  long  standing  in  the  service, 
and  who,  having  obtained  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  tongues,  are  found  use- 
ful in  trading  with  the  natives.  Of  a  still 
lower  grade  are  the  laborers,  voyageurs, 
and  hunters. 

Death  or  retirement  next  opens  the  way 
for  the  Trader's  advancement  to  the  rank 
of  Chief  Factor,  the  highest  office  under 
the  Governor,  to  which  any  one  can  rise 
in  the  service.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  this  office  he  assumes  control 
of  a  district  often  as  large  as  a  European 
kingdom,  with  head-quarters  at  the  largest 
post  within  its  limits,  and  a  general  super- 
vision of  all  the  other  posts. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Company's 
officers  marry  natives  of  the  country,  hav- 
ing first  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, as  rations,  quarters,  etc.,  are  fur- 
nished the  family  equally  with  themselves. 
But  it  occasionally  occurs  that  some  gen- 
tleman of  independent  taste  turns  up  who 
prefers  a  wife  from  the  old  country.  For 
such  emergencies  provision  is  made  in  the 
paternal  character  of  the  Company.  The 
fastidious  lover  sends  an  order  to  the  house 
in  London,  with  the  special  characteristics 
he  desires  in  a  life  partner.  The  Company 
selects  such  a  one  as  it  may  deem  suitable 
from  the  list  of  candidates  always  ready, 
and  forwards  her,  duly  invoiced.  Upon 
her  arrival  she  is  married  out  of  hand. 
Many  of  the  servants  of  the  Company 
whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  the  serv- 
ice retire  to  end  their  days  at  Fort  Garry, 
in  the  new  province  of  Manitoba,  forming 
among  themselves  a  society  constituting 
the  aristocracy  of  the  wilderness. 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  territory 
over  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
carries  on  its  trade,  and  throughout  which 
depots  and  posts  are  established,  can  scarce 
ly  be  comprehended  at  a  merely  cursory 
glance.  From  Pembina,  on  the  Red  Riv- 
er, to  Fort  Anderson,  on  the  Mackenzie, 
is  as  great  a  distance  as  from  London  to 
Mecca;  the  space  between  the  Company's 
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post  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Fort  Simp- 
son, on  the  Pacific,  measures  more  than 
2500  geographical  miles ;  from  the  King's 
Posts  to  the  Pelly  Banks  is  farther  than 
from  Paris  to  Samarcand.  The  area  of 
country  under  its  immediate  influence  is 
about  4, 500, 000  square  miles,  or  more  than 
one-third  greater  than  the  whole  extent 
of  Europe. 

For  purposes  of  trade  the  original  char- 
tered territories  of  the  Company,  and  the 
vast  outlying  circuit  of  commercial  rela- 
tions, are  divided  into  sections  called  the 
Northern,  Southern,  Montreal,  and  West- 
ern departments.  Of  these,  the  Northern 
Department  is  situated  between  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  South- 
ern between  James  Bay  and  Canada,  in- 
cluding also  East  Main,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Hudson  Bay;  the  Montreal  De- 
partment comprehends  the  extent  of  the 
business  in  the  Canadas;  while  the  West- 


ern comprises  the  regions  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  four  depart- 
ments are  again  divided  into  fifty-three 
smaller  portions,  called  districts,  each  of 
which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  superintending 
officer,  and  has  a  depot 
f  <  >rt,  to  which  all  the  sup- 
plies for  the  district  are 
forwarded,  and  to  which 
all  furs  and  other  prod- 
uce are  sent  for  ship- 
ment to  England.  These 
districts  are  again  sub- 
divided into  numerous 
minor  establishments, 
forts,  posts,  and  out- 
posts. Over  each  of 
these  there  is  an  officer 
and  from  two  to  forty 
men,  mechanics,  labor- 
ers, and  servants.  Be- 
sides, the  Company  em- 
ploys multitudes  of  men 
as  voyageurs,  manning 
and  working  the  boats 
and  canoes  in  every  part 
of  the  territory.  The 
discipline  and  etiquette 
maintained  are  of  the 
strictest  kind,  and  an 
esprit  du  corps  exists 
between  the  three  thou- 
sand officers  —  comm  i  s- 
sioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned— voyageurs,  and 
servants  such  as  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  army,  or  in  an  ancient 
and  honorable  service. 

The  forts  and  trading  posts  of  the  Com- 
pany are  scattered  over  its  immense  terri- 
tories at  distances  apart  varying  from 
fifty  to  three  hundred  miles.  A  better 
idea  may,  perhaps,  be  obtained  of  their 
relative  positions,  and  of  the  isolated  lives 
of  their  garrisons,  by  imagining  the  broad 
State  of  Ohio  planted  in  the  middle  of  the 
fur  country.  In  that  event  the  Company 
would  build  one  trading  post  in  it. 

The  term  fort,  as  applied  to  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  Company,  and  suggest- 
ing a  formidable  array  of  rampart,  bas- 
tion, loop-holed  Avail,  and  fortalice,  is  a 
misnomer,  there  being  only  two  or  three 
in  the  whole  fur  country  at  all  worthy 
of  the  name.  Upper  and  Lower  Forts 
Garry  are  veritable  forts,  surrounded  by 
stone  walls,  with  bastions  at  each  of  the 
four  corners. 
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The  trading  and  interior  depot  posts  of 
the  Company  are  strange,  quaint-looking 
places,  built  according  to  a  general  type. 
They  stand  generally  upon  the  second  or 
lower  bank  of  some  navigable  river  or 
lake,  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
boats  which  annually  visit  them  with 
supplies.  A  trading  post  is  invariably  a 
square,  inclosed  by  immense  trees  or  pick- 
ets, one  end  sunk  deeply  in  the  ground, 
and  placed  close  together.  A  platform, 
about  the  height  of  an  ordinary  man,  is 
carried  along  the  inner  side  of  the  square, 
so  as  to  enable  any  one  to  peep  over  with- 
out danger  from  arrow  or  bullet.  At  the 
four  corners  are  bastions,  octagonal  in 
shape,  pierced  with  embrasures,  to  lead 
the  Indians  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
cannon,  and  intended  to  strike  terror  to 
any  red-skinned  rebel  bold  enough  to  dis- 
pute the  supremacy  of  the  Company.  The 
entrance  to  the  stockade  is  closed  by  two 
massive  gates,  an  inner  and  an  outer  one. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  stands  the  res- 
idence of  the  factor  or  trader  in  charge, 
and  of  the  upper  class  of  employes,  while 
about  its  four  sides,  close  to  the  stock- 
ade, are  ranged  the  trading  store,  the  fur- 
room,  the  warehouses,  servants'  quarters, 
etc.  Beside  the  larger  dwelling  rises  a 
tall  flag-staff,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Com- 
pany, with  its  strange  device,  "Pro  pelle 
cutem" — skin  for  skin — and  nearby  a  bell 
tower,  the  tones  from  which  mark  the 
hours  of  labor  and  rest.  In  front  of  the 
gate  lounge  a  few  half-breeds  or  Indians 
in  tasselled  cap  and  dirty  white  capote,  or 
tattered  blankets.  A  band  of  horses  graze 
in  a  distant  meadow,  while  nearer  by  a 
few  leather  tepees,  or  bark  lodges,  from 
the  frilled  poles  of  which  the  smoke  curls 
lazily,  indicate  the  home  of  the  aboriginal 
hanger-on.  At  one  side  of  the  palisade  a 
few  rude  crosses  or  wooden  railings,  stain- 
ed by  rain  and  snow-drift,  and  blown  over 
by  the  tempest,  mark  the  last  resting- 
places  of  the  dead. 

The  trade-rooms  at  all  the  posts  are  ar- 
ranged with  strict  reference  to  the  wants 
of  the  peculiar  custom  which  they  attract. 
From  the  heavy  joists  of  the  low  ceiling 
depend  twine,  steel-traps,  tin  kettles,  fry- 
ing-pans, etc. ;  on  various  shelves  are  piled 
bales  of  cloth  of  all  colors,  capotes,  blank- 
ets, and  caps ;  and  in  smaller  divisions  are 
placed  files,  scalping-knives,  gun  screws, 
Hints,  balls  of  twine,  fire  steels,  canoe 
awls,  and  glass  beads  of  all  colors  and 
sizes.    Drawers  in  the  counter  contain 


needles,  pins,  scissors,  fish-hooks,  thim- 
bles, and  vermilion  for  painting  canoes 
and  faces.  On  the  floor  is  strewn  a  vari- 
ety of  copper  kettles,  from  half  a  pint  to 
a  gallon ;  and  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
stand  a  dozen  trading -guns,  and  beside 
them  a  keg  of  powder  and  a  bag  of  shot. 

In  some  of  the  trade-rooms  a  small 
space  is  railed  off  by  the  counter  near  the 
door,  behind  which  the  Indians  stand  to 
trade.  Sometimes  they  are  confined  to 
a  separate  apartment,  called  the  Indian- 
room,  adjoining  that  occupied  by  the 
traders,  and  business  is  carried  on  through 
a  loop-hole  communicating  between  the 
two.  In  many  of  the  posts  in  the  plain 
country  the  trade-room  is  cleverly  con- 
trived so  as  to  prevent  a  sudden  rush  of 
the  Indians,  the  approach  from  outside 
the  pickets  being  through  a  long  narrow 
passage,  only  of  sufficient  width  to  admit 
of  one  Indian  at  a  time,  and  bent  at  an 
acute  angle  near  the  window  at  which 
the  trader  stands.  This  precaution  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  frantic  desire 
which  sometimes  seizes  upon  the  Indian 
to  shoot  the  clerk,  which  he  might  easily 
do  wTere  the  passage  straight. 

At  most  of  the  interior  posts  time  moves 
slowly,  and  change  is  almost  unknown. 
To-day  is  the  same  as  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  list  of  goods  ordered  from  England 
for  this  year  has  exactly  the  same  items 
as  that  of  1779.  Strands,  cottons,  beads, 
and  trading-guns  are  still  the  wants  of  the 
Indians,  and  are  still  traded  for  musquash 
and  beaver. 

The  system  of  trade  at  the  Company's 
posts  is  entirely  one  of  barter.  Until  re- 
cent years  money  values  were  unknown  ; 
but  this  medium  of  exchange  has  gradual- 
ly become  familiar  to  the  Indians,  and  the 
almighty  dollar  is  rapidly  asserting  its  su- 
premacy in  savagedom. 

The  standard  of  values  throughout  the 
fur  country  is  still,  however,  the  skin  of 
the  beaver,  by  which  the  price  of  all  furs 
and  articles  of  trade  is  regulated.  To  ex- 
plain :  suppose  that  four  beavers  are  equiv- 
alent in  value  to  a  silver-fox  skin,  two 
martens  to  a  beaver,  twenty  musk-rats  to 
a  marten,  and  so  on.  The  Crow's  Claw  or 
the  Man-with-Feathers  wishes  to  purchase 
a  blanket  or  a  gun  from  the  Company;  lie 
would  have  to  give,  say,  three  silver-foxes, 
or  twenty  beaver  skins,  or  200  musk-rats, 
or  other  furs,  according  to  their  relative 
position  of  worth  in  the  tariff'.  Has  he  a 
horse  valued  at  sixty  skins,  he  would  trade 
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it  thus :  a  gun,  fifteen  skins ;  a  capote,  ten 
skins;  a  blanket,  ten  skins ;  ball  and  pow- 
der, ten  skins;  tobacco,  fifteen  skins — to- 
tal, sixty  skins.  So  any  service  rendered 
or  labor  performed  by  the  Indians  is  paid 
for  in  skins,  the  beaver  being  the  unit  of 
computation. 

For  a  very  evident  reason  the  price  paid 
for  furs  is  not  fixed  in  strict  accordance 


mild  and  equitable  sway;  in  the  latter,  in- 
dependent Indians,  roaming-  the  plains  in 
great  bands,  are  too  strong  to  be  controlled 
by  the  handfuls  of  men  at  the  forts.  For- 
tius reason  the  trading  posts  in  the  plain 
country  are  defended  by  stout  and  lofty 
stockades,  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
guard  against  a  surprise  during  the  prog- 
ress of  a  trade,  for  the  wily  Blackfeet  and 
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with  their  intrinsic  value.  If  it  were  so, 
all  the  valuable  fur-bearing  animals  would 
soon  become  extinct,  as  no  Indian  would 
bother  himself  to  trap  a  cheap  fur  while  a 
high-priced  one  remained  uncaught. 

The  manner  in  which  trade  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  Company  differs  radically  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  districts,  owing  to 
the  different  habits  and  dispositions  of  the 
Indians,  those  of  the  former  being  solitary 
hunters  and  trappers  on  foot,  and  those  of 
the  latter  a  race  of  gregarious  horsemen. 
From  the  Northern  or  wood  Indians 
comes  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  in 
fine  furs,  while  the  line  of  forts  along  the 
Saskatchewan  and  in  the  plain  country 
furnishes  the  coarser  furs,  buffalo-robes, 
leather,  pemmican,  and  other  provisions. 
In  the  former  country  the  Company  is 
all-powerful,  and  rules  its  subjects  with  a 


Crees  embrace  every  opportunity  of  taking 
possession  of  a  trading  post,  and  helping 
themselves  to  its  contents.  Bars,  bolts, 
and  places  to  fire  down  upon  the  Indians 
abound  in  every  direction. 

The  scenes  presented  during  the  prog- 
ress of  a  plain  Indian  trade  are  very  pic- 
turesque and  exciting.  A  week  or  more 
previous  to  the  trade  there  appear  at  the 
fort  two  or  three  Indians,  who  announce 
themselves  as  the  advance  agents  of  their 
band,  and  authorized  to  negot  iate  with  the 
officer  in  charge  for  the  trade  of  their  pel- 
tries, robes,  and  provisions.  They  are 
shown  into  the  Indian-room,  where  they 
are  handsomely  entertained,  and  made  the 
recipients  of  presents  according  to  their 
rank  and  the  anticipated  value  of  the 
trade. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  trade  there 
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appears  moving  over  the  plain  a  motley 
crowd  of  Indians,  squaws,  dogs,  and  tra- 
vailles.  Ascertaining  that  none  of  their 
enemies  are  in  sight,  they  at  once  pitch 
their  camp  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
fort,  a  few  of  the  braves  riding  up  to  learn 
whether  the  post  is  in  readiness  for  the 
trade. 

Upon  their  first  appearance  every  thing 
has  been  made  ready  for  their  reception. 
Guns  have  been  loaded  and  placed  at  the 
loop-holes  commanding  the  Indian  and 
trade  rooms;  all  the  gates  of  the  stout 
Log  stockade  have  been  securely  fastened. 
From  the  shelves  of  the  trade-room  a 
greater  part  of  the  goods  have  been  tak- 
en, leaving  only  a  few  blankets,  strands, 
guns,  and  a  little  tea  and  sugar.  This  is 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  untutored 
Indian,  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  so 
much  finery,  is  apt  to  behave  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  hungry  boy  placed  behind 
the  counter  of  a  pastry-cook's  shop,  to  the 


utter  collapse  of  all  profit  upon  the  trade 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  All  com- 
munication between  the  Indian  and  trade 
rooms  and  other  parts  of  the  building  is 
closed,  and  there  remains  for  the  use  of 
the  customers  only  the  narrow  passage 
leading  from  the  outer  gate  of  the  stock- 
ade to  the  Indian-room,  the  Indian-room 
itself,  and  the  narrow  hallway  between 
it  and  the  trade-room.  This  latter  is  fur- 
nished with  two  heavy  doors,  and  the 
space  between  them  will  hold  from  two 
to  four  Indians.  In  trading,  but  two  per- 
sons are  admitted  into  the  trade-room  at 
a  time,  in  the  following  manner: 

The  passage  door  communicating  with 
the  Indian-room  is  opened,  and  two  In- 
dians admitted  therein;  then  it  is  closed, 
and  the  door  leading  into  the  trade-room 
opened.  When  the  two  braves  have  lin- 
ished  trading,  they  are  returned  by  a  sim- 
ilar process,  one  door  always  being  kept 
shut.     Both  these  doors  are  made  to  slide 
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into  their  places,  and  are  manipulated 
from  the  apartment  occupied  by  the 
traders. 

The  trade-room  is  divided  by  a  stout 
partition,  reaching'  from  floor  to  ceiling1, 
into  two  parts,  one  for  the  traders  and 
goods,  the  other  for  the  Indians.  In  the 
centre  of  this  partition  an  aperture  about 
a  yard  square  is  cut,  divided  by  a  grating 


As  soon  as  the  advance  guard  of  Indians 
approach,  the  trader  accompanies  them  to 
camp,  where  a  general  palaver  begins. 
Many  speeches  are  made  on  both  sides,  the 
Indians  promising  to  conduct  the  trade  in 
the  most  x^eaceable  and  orderly  manner, 
the  whole  affair  terminating  by  the  chief 
loading  a  pony  with  a  general  assortment 
of  robes,  pemmican,  dressed  skins,  etc., 
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into  squares  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
passage  of  a  blanket  or  robe,  but  inade- 
quate to  the  admission  of  the  red  man  in 
person.  This  is  necessitated  by  the  In- 
dian's forgetfulness  of  the  existence  of 
counters,  and  the  exasperating  pertinacity 
with  which  he  insists  upon  a  personal  ex- 
amination of  the  goods.  It  sometimes 
happens,  too,  that  he  expresses  his  dissat- 
isfaction at  the  price  of  a  much-coveted 
article  by  desultory  firing  at  the  person 
of  the  trader,  who.  in  the  absence  of  such 
partition,  has  no  means  of  escape  or  con- 
cealment. 


and  handing  horse  and  all  he  carries  over 
to  the  trader.  This  is  the  usual  Indian 
method  of  beginning  a  trade,  and  has  only 
one  drawback — the  trader  is  expected  to 
return  a  present  of  twice  the  value.  .  And 
it  is  certain  that  if  in  the  trade  which  en- 
sues the  trader  buys  a  hundred  horses, 
not  one  will  cost  him  half  so  dear  as  that 
which  demonstrates  the  large-heartedness 
of  the  chief.  After  the  trader  has,  in  turn, 
shown  the  bigness  of  his  heart  by  an  ample 
present  of  blankets  and  finery,  the  braves 
and  squaws  move  up  to  the  fort  with  their 
provisions  and  peltries,  the  trade  having 
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now  fairly  begun.  The  chief  exhorts  his 
braves  to  conduct  themselves  peaceably, 
and  not  make  him  the  possessor  of  a  fork- 
ed tongue  by  bad  conduct.  Then  the  outer 
gate  is  thrown  open,  and  the  eager  throng 
rushes  in,  every  man  in  the  post  being  at 
his  place  and  ready  for  any  thing  that  may 
turn  up. 

The  Indian-room  being  now  filled  with 
the  excited  crowd,  two  braves  with  their 
peltries  are  admitted  to  the  trade-room. 
They  look  through  the  grating,  point  to 
the  articles  they  want,  and  pay  for  them 
in  installments.  If  an  Indian  were  to 
bring  a  hundred  skins  of  different  sorts, 
or  all  alike,  he  would  trade  off  every  skin 


nounces  through  a  loop-hole  that  there 
will  be  enough  for  all.  Thus  the  trade 
progresses,  until  all  the  furs  and  provis- 
ions have  changed  hands,  and  there  re- 
mains nothing  more  to  be  traded.* 

The  method  of  trading  for  horses  de- 
pends much  upon  the  humor  the  Indians 
are  in  upon  completion  of  the  exchange 
of  goods  and  peltries.  If  well  satisfied, 
then  the  horse-trading  takes  place  imme- 
diately outside  the  stockade,  the  animals 
being  led  within  as  fast  as  purchased ;  for 
the  Indian's  fine  sense  of  humor  frequent- 
ly leads  him  to  ride  away  a  horse  he  has 
just  sold,  by  way  of  practical  joke  upon 
the  owner.     If  an  aggressive  spirit  ob- 
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separately,  and  insist  on  payment  for  each 
skin  as  he  sold  it.  In  this  way  he  seems 
to  get  more  for  his  money. 

The  trade  progresses  briskly,  the  pur- 
chasers being  returned  to  the  Indian-room 
as  soon  as  supplied,  and  a  new  batch  let  in. 
In  the  Indian-room  there  is  terrible  excite- 
ment. As  each  couple  appears  with  their 
purchases  they  are  eagerly  questioned  as 
to  what  they  saw,  whether  there  is  any  of 
this  or  that  article,  and  whether  the  sup- 
ply is  likely  to  be  exhausted  before  the 
questioner's  turn  arrives.  Each  succeed: 
ing  statement  that  there  are  on  the  shelves 
hut  a  few  guns,  blankets,  cloths,  etc.,  in- 
tensifies the  anxiety,  and  the  crush  to  get 
in  increases  tenfold,  until  the  trader  an- 


tains,  however,  a  single  brave  with  his 
pony  or  ponies  is  admitted  at  a  time  with- 
in the  stockade,  the  trade  effected,  and  the 
owner  paid  and  passed  out  before  the  ad- 
mission of  a  second. 

As  before  stated,  the  method  of  trading 
in  the  Northern  districts  differs  from  that 
pursued  upon  the  plain.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  Company  to  issue  to  the  trapping 
or  wood  Indians  such  goods  as  they  need 
when  the  summer  supplies  arrive  at  the 
trading  posts,  such  advances  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  close  of  the  hunting  season. 

*  The  establishment  of  mounted  police  stations 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plain  coun- 
try of  late  years  has  tended  in  some  measure  to  modi- 
fy this  method  of  trade  at  some  of  the  posts. 
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[n  this  way  a  great  majority  of  the  Indian 
and  half-breed  hunters  and  trappers  really 
live  in  a  state  of  peonage  to  the  Company. 
Like  the  Mexican  or  Brazilian  peon,  they 
are  so  constantly  and,  for  them,  largely 
in  debt  to  the  Fur  Trade  as  to  be  practi- 
cally its  servants.  By  this  system  of  ad- 
vances the  Company  rules  its  vast  terri- 
tories, and  may  be  said  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
wholly  maintain  nine-tenths  of  the  entire 
population.  The  continuance  of  the  sys- 
tem is  caused  by  the  necessities  of  the  hunt- 
ers and  trappers,  many  of  whom  it  pre- 
serves from  absolute  starvation. 

About  the  first  of  November,  when  the 
animals  have  got  their  winter  coats,  and 
fur  is  >k  in  season,"  the  Indian  trapper  lays 
out  his  trapping  walk  for  the  winter, 
along-  which  he  places  a  line  of  traps 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  length.  Once 
or  twice  a  week  he  makes  the  round  of 
this  walk,  and  gathers  such  furs  as  may 
be  caught.  Most  of  the  finer  furs  are 
taken  by  means  of  the  wooden  dead-fall 
and  steel-traps  of  various  sizes,  the  larger 


fur -bearing  animals  being  either  shot, 
caught  in  snares,  or  killed  by  the  poison- 
ed bait. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  March  the  In- 
dian trappers  leave  their  hunting  grounds, 
and  make  a  journey  to  the  forts  with  the 
produce  of  their  winter's  toil.  Here  they 
come,  moving  through  the  forest,  a  mot- 
ley throng.  The  braves  march 
in  front,  too  proud  and  lazy  to 
carry  any  thing  but  their  guns, 
and  not  always  doing  even  that. 
After  them  come  the  squaws, 
bending  under  loads,  driving 
dogs,  or  hauling  hand -sleds 
laden  with  meat,  furs,  tanned 
deer-skins,  and  infants.  The 
puppy  dog  and  inevitable  baby 
never  fail  in  Indian  lodge  or 
procession.  The  cheerful  spec- 
tacle of  the  two  packed  togeth- 
er upon  the  back  of  a  woman 
is  not  of  infrequent  occurrence. 
Day  after  day  the  mongrel 
party  journeys  on,  until  the 
fort  is  reached.  Then  comes 
the  trade.  The  trader  separates 
furs  into  lots,  placing  the  standard 
valuation  upon  each.  Then  he  adds  the 
amounts  together,  and  informs  the  trap- 
per that  he  has  got  sixty  or  seventy 
"skins."  At  the  same  time  he  hands  his 
customer  sixty  or  seventy  little  bits  of 
wood,  so  that  the  latter  may  know,  by  re- 
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turning  these  in  pay- 
ment for  the  goods  for 
which  he  really  barters 
his  furs,  just  how  fast 
his  funds  decrease.  The 
first  act  of  the  Indian  is 
to  cancel  the  debt  contracted  for  advances 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season;  then  he 
looks  round  upon  the  bales  of  cloth,  blank- 
ets, etc.,  and  after  a 
long  while  concludes 
to  have  a  small  white 
capote  for  his  toddling 
boy.  The  price  is  told 
him,  and  he  hands  back 
ten  of  his  little  pieces  of 
wood^  then  looks  about 
him  for  something  else. 
Every  thing  is  careful- 
ly examined,  and  with 
each  purchase  there  is 
a  contest  over  the  ap- 
parent inequality  be- 
tween the  amount  re- 
ceived and  that  given. 
In  the  Indian's  opinion 
one  skin  should  pay  for 
one  article  of  merchan- 
dise, no  matter  what  the 
value  of  the  latter  may 
be.  And  he  insists, 
too,  upon  selecting  the 
skin.  The  steelyard 
and  weighing  balance 
are  his  especial  objects 
of  dislike.  He  does  not 
know  what  medicine 
that  is.  That  his  tea 
and  sugar  should  be  balanced  against  a 
bit  of  iron,  conveys  no  idea  of  the  relative 
values  of  peltries  and  merchandise  to  him. 
He  insists  upon  making  the  balance  swing 
even  between  the  trader's  goods  and  his 
own  furs,  until  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  question  of  steelyards  and  scales  by 
the  acceptance  of  his  proposition.  Then, 
when  he  finds  his  fine  furs  balanced 
against  heavy  blankets,  he  concludes  to 
abide  by  the  old  method  of  letting  the 
white  trader  decide  the  weight  in  his  own 
way ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  steelyard  is  a 
very  great  medicine,  which  no  brave  can 
understand. 

When  the  trapper  has  spent  all  his  lit- 
tle pieces  of  wood,  and  asks  for  further 
advances,  he  is  allowed  to  draw  any  rea- 
sonable amount;  for,  contrary  to  the  rule 
in  civilized  life,  a  debt  is  seldom  lost  save 
by  the  death  of  the  Indian.    He  maj 
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change  his  place  of  abode  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  but  he  still  has 
only  a  Company's  post  at  which  to 
trade.    The  Company  has  always 
been  a  good  friend  to  him  and  his, 
and  he  pays  when  he  can.  He 
knows  that  when  he  liquidates  his 
old  debt,  he  can  contract  a  new  one 
just  as  big.    No  attempt  was  ever 
made   to  cheat 
him,  and  there 
never  will  be. 
When  he  is  ill 
he  goes  to  the 
nearest  fort,  and 
is  cared  for  and 
attended  until 
he  recovers. 
When  he  does 
his  duty  well  he 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  PAOKKT. 

gets  a  present,  and  he  never  performs  any 
labor  without  receiving  fair  compensation. 
Such  huma  ne  treatment  strongly  binds  the 
Indian  and  half-breed  to  the  Company. 
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Communication  is  maintained  between 
every  post  in  the  vast  territory  and  head- 
quarters during  the  long"  months  of  win- 
ter by  means  of  the  Great  Northern  Pack- 
et, which  leaves  Fort  Garry  annually 
about  the  10th  December.  The  appli- 
ances for  the  carriage  of  this  important 
mail  are  snow-shoes  and  dog  sledges. 
The  latter  are  two  in  number,  drawn  by 
four  dogs  each.  Upon  each  of  these 
sledges  there  are  bound  a  pair  of  stoutly 
constructed  boxes,  measuring  about  three 
feet  in  length  by  eighteen  inches  deep  and 
fourteen  wide.  These  wooden  mail-bags, 
when  properly  packed,  contain  an  aston- 
ishing amount  of  written  and  printed  mat- 
ter. The  dogs  run 
at  a  regular  trot,  the 
drivers  accompany- 
ing them  on  foot  at 
the  rate  of  about 
forty  miles  per  day. 
The  frozen  channels 
of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  form  the  gen- 
eral roadway,  and 
Lake  Winnipeg  is 
traversed  to  Fort 
Carlton,  near  the 
eastern  end  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Val- 
ley, the  chief  centre 
of  the  winter  pack- 
et arrangements. 
Here  the  entire  mail 
is  overhauled  and 
repacked,  branch 
packets  being  sent 
off  east  and  west, 
while  the  Great 
Northern  Packet 
journeys  on  to  the 

remote  arctic  regions  to  which  it  is  con- 
signed. From  the  morning  when  the 
packet  left  the  office  at  Fort  Garry  to  the 
evening  when  the  solitary  dog  train,  last 
of  many,  drags  the  same  packet,  now  re- 
duced to  a  tiny  bundle,  into  the  inclosure 
of  La  Pierre's  house,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred nights  have  been  passed  in  the  great 
northern  forests;  over  three  thousand 
miles  have  been  traversed;  a  score  of  dif- 
ferent dog  trains  have  hauled  it,  sending 
off  at  long  intervals  branch  dog  packets 
to  the  right  and  left.  It  was  midwinter 
when  it  started;  it  arrives  just  as  the  sun- 
shine of  mid-May  is  beginning  to  carry  a 
faint  whisper  of  coming  spring  to  the  val- 
leys of  the  Upper  Yukon. 


NEWS  OF  THE  DAY. 


In  former  days  all  excess  in  the  amount 
of  mail  matter  transmitted  through  the 
winter  packets  was  so  jealously  guarded 
against  that  the  carriage  of  newspapers 
was  disallowed,  with  the  single  exception 
of  an  annual  file  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
forwarded  for  general  perusal.  The  fifty- 
two  copies  of  that  periodical  circulated 
over  that  vast  country  from  post  to  post, 
until,  worn  out  by  much  service,  they  fin- 
ished their  course  in  a  lonely  station  in 
latitude  67°  30'  north.  At  this  date,  how- 
ever, newspapers  form  the  bulk  of  the 
Company's  inward-bound  packet. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  whole  force 
at  each  of  the  Company's  posts  begin  to 

pack  the  furs  accu- 
mulated during  the 
winter  into  bales  of 
from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  pounds 
weight.    The  outer 
covering  is  general- 
ly of  buffalo  or  oth- 
er large  skins.    If  it 
be  an  inland  post, 
loops  are  made  to 
each  package  in  or- 
der to  sling  it  upon 
a  pack  -  saddle  ;  if 
navigable  stream, 
are  used  instead  of 
This  is  called  fit- 
ting out  a  brigade,  and  con- 
stitutes  the   grand  annual 
event  in  the  traders'  and  em- 
ployes' lives.    Their  destina- 
tion is  the  depot  fort  of  the 
district,  there  to  meet  the 
boat  brigades  bringing  the 
yearly  supplies.    When  the 
depot  is  reached,  the  furs  are 
debarked,  and  the  various  goods  to  supply 
the  trade  until  a  similar  exchange  next 
year  are  handed  over  to  the  trader,  who 
generally  goes  in  charge  of  the  brigade. 
These  trips  occupy  from  two  to  four 
months.    The  meeting  of  these  brigades 
at  the  depot  presents  a  quaint  and  singular 
spectacle.    The  wild  look,  long,  unkempt 
hair,  sunburned  faces,  and  leather  cos- 
tumes of  the  traders  are  only  exceeded  by 
the  still  wilder  appearance  and  absence  of 
almost  any  clothing  among  their  Indian 
attendants.    The  scene  while  the  brigades 
remain  is  one  continuous  >rgy. 

When  the  brigades  depart  for  their  sev- 
eral destinations,  the  furs  are  forwarded 
by  boat  to  the  great  depot  forts  on  the 


no 
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sea-coast,  where  they  are  all  sorted  and 
repacked,  being  pressed  into  bales  by 
enormous  levers,  and  rum  and  tobacco 
are  placed  between  the  layers  of  skins  to 
keep  out  the  insects  and  larvae  of  moths. 
They  are  then  loaded  on  the  Company's 
ships,  which  annual- 
ly bring:  out  the  stores 
from  England,  and 
are  eventually  sold  at 
public  auction.  The 
sales  in  London  alone 
amount  to  more  than 
$1 , 000, 000  per  annum, 
and  this  forms  but  a 
small  part  of  the  year- 
ly returns  from  the 
Company's  territo- 
ries, large  quantities 
being  exported  to  the 
Continent,    to  the 


United  States,  and  to  the  Canadas;  and 
occasionally  furs  are  exported  by  the 
Company  to  China, 

The  annual  supply  of  its  vast  chain  of 
trading  posts  with  merchandise  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  to  the  Company. 
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MAKING  A  PORTAGE. 


and  is  conducted  with  a  care  and  system 
devoted  to  no  other  branch  of  its  trade. 
Early  in  June  of  each  year  the  Company's 
ships  leave  the  Thames  for  the  fur  coun- 
try. It  is  the  end  of  August  when  they 
land  at  York  Factory,  on  Hudson  Bay. 
For  one  year  the  goods  they  have  brought 
lie  in  the  warehouses  of  the  factory ; 
twelve  months  later  they  reach  Norway 
House;  twelve  months  later,  again,  they 
reach  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie. 
The  furs  for  which  they  are  exchanged 
peach  London  by  similar  stages  in  three 
years  more;  so  that  six  years  elapse  from 
the  date  of  the  departure  of  the  rough 
flint -gun  to  the  return  of  the  skin  of 
sable  for  which  it  has  been  bartered. 

The  supplies  brought  out  by  the  ships 
are  distributed  to  the  interior  posts  by 
means  of  what  arc  called  11  inland  boats." 
Shaped  like  an  ordinary  whale-boat,  they 
carry  a  burden  of  three  and  a  half  tons, 
and  require  nine  men  as  crew.     A  num- 


ber of  these  boats  constitute  a  brigade, 
each  of  which  is  placed  in  charge  of  a 
guide.  These  brigades,  leaving  Fort  Gar 
ry  in  June,  tend  north  and  northwest  to- 
ward Methy  Portage  and  York  Factory, 
there  to  meet  other  brigades  from  the  re- 
mote arctic  districts,  to  whom  they  deliv- 
er their  cargoes,  receiving  in  return  the 
furs  brought  down  from  the  interior 
posts.  When  this  exchange  is  effected, 
each  brigade  retraces  its  course. 

On  many  of  the  streams  traversed  by 
these  brigades  navigation  is  seriously  in- 
terrupted by  rapids,  water-falls,  and  cata- 
racts, to  surmount  which  the  boats  with 
their  cargoes  have  to  be  landed  and  car- 
ried round  the  obstruction,  to  he  relaunch- 
ed at  the  nearest  practicable  point.  Again, 
it  occurs  that  a  height  of  land  is  reached, 
across  which  the  boats  and  cargoes  must 
be  dragged  in  order  to  descend  the  oppo- 
site stream.  In  either  event  the  opera- 
tion is  known  as  "making  a  portage." 


VOYAGEURS'  CAMP. 

The  standard  weight  of  each  package  used 
in  the  fur  trade  is  one  hundred  pounds, 
each  boat  containing  seventy-five  ' '  inland 
pieces,"  as  such  packages  are  called.  In 
crossing"  a  portage  each  voyageur  is  sup- 
posed equal  to  the  task  of  carrying"  two 
inland  pieces  upon  his  back.  A  broad 
leather  strap,  called  a  "portage  strap,"  is 
placed  round  the  forehead,  the  ends  of 
which  strap,  passing  back  over  the  shoul- 
ders, support  the  pieces,  which,  thus  car- 
ried, lie  along  the  spine  from  the  small 
of  the  back  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 
The  departure  of  these  boat  brigades  on 
their  long  trips  forms  a  very  picturesque 
spectacle.  The  boats  are  decked  in  holi- 
day attire:  small  red  flags,  streaming  en- 
signs, gaudy  ribbons,  and  the  spreading 
antlers  of  moose  and  elk  appear  even- 
where  above  the  square  packages  of 
freight.  Congregated  upon  the  beach  are 
I  he  wives  and  sweethearts  of  the  boatmen, 
who  have  come  to  bid  them  adieu. 


The  voyageurs  of  the  Company  are 
generally  of  French  extraction,  de- 
scendants of  the  trappers  and  trad- 
ers of  the  old  Northwest  Company. 
Their  grandfathers  were  French  Cana- 
dians, their  grandmothers  Cree  and 
Chippewa  squaws.    A  merry,  light- 
hearted  race,  they  are  recklessly  gen- 
erous, hospitable,  and  extravagant.  In 
the  summer  they  pull  an  oar  in  the  boat 
brigades ;  in  the  winter  they  vary  seasons 
of  hunting  with  longer  intervals  of  total 
idleness.    Vanity  is  their  besetting  sin, 
and  they  will  leave  themselves  and  their 
families  without  the  common  necessaries 
of  life  to  become  the  envied  possessors 
of  a  handsome  suit,  a  gun,  or  a  train  of 
dogs,  which  may  happen  to  attract  their 
fancy.    Intensely  superstitious,  and  firm 
believers  in  dreams,  omens,  and  warn- 
ings, they  are  apt  disciples  of  the  Romish 
faith.     Completely  under  the  influence 
of  the  priests  in  most  respects,  and  ob- 
serving the  outward  forms  of  religion 
with  great  regularity,  they  are  yet  gross- 
ly immoral,  often  dishonest,  and  general- 
ly untrustworthy.  But  as  hunters,  guides, 
and  voyageurs  they  are  unequalled.  Of 
more  powerful  build,  as  a  rule,  than  the 
pure  Indian,  they  are  his  equal  in  endur- 
ance and  readiness  of  resource. 


BERG  UND  THAL. 


SKETCHES  IN  TYROL. 
IV. 

VT  the  edge  of  Southeastern  Tyrol, 
within  an  area  of  forty  miles  by 
thirty,  stand  all  of  the  great  peaks  of  the 
dolomite  formation :  it  is  par  excellence 
the  region  of  the  dolomite  Alps.  It  has 
been  known  to  geologists  since  Dolomieu, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  described 
the  mineral  which  was  to  bear  his  name, 
and  identified  it  with  this  mountain  for- 
mation. So  far  as  secular  travel  is  con- 
cerned, the  district  remained  practically 
unknown  until  the  publication  of  the 
work  of  Gilbert  and  Churchill  describ- 
ing their  explorations  of  1861-63.  Other 
more  popular  writers  followed  them,  ap- 
plying to  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
region  more  or  less  appropriate  expres- 
sions of  description  and  admiration. 

The  glimpse  of  the  Rosengarten  from 
Botzen,  the  bald  head  of  the  Lang  Kofel 
as  seen  from  St.  Ulrich,  and  the  majestic 
broadside  of  this  rock  and  the  Piatt  Ko- 
fel, the  jagged  spikes  of  the  Ross  Zahne, 
and  the  flat  ridge  and  sharp  horn  of  the 
Schlern,  which  bound  the  Seisser  Alp  on 
the  east  and  south,  had  given  us  an  en- 
tirely characteristic  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  varied  formation.  These  were 
majestic  sentinels  guarding  the  outposts 
of  the  stronghold.  Far  up  in  the  Puster 
Thai,  spectre  crests,  under  the  rosy  light 
of  fading  day,  beckoned  us  on  to  the  cit- 
adel. We  entered  the  portals  at  Toblach, 
through  the  grand  defile  which  gives  en- 
trance to  the  Ampezzo  Valley.  Before 
us,  a  sharp  high  peak,  almost  over  our 
heads,  shut  out  the  morning  sun,  which 
gave  a  fringe  of  silver  to  every  twig  of 
the  firs  and  bushes  at  its  top,  and  poured 
down  into  the  valley  in  opaline  streams 
of  light.  After  passing  the  Toblacher- 
See  the  walls  of  the  valley  grew  steeper, 
the  bare  mountain-tops  rose  higher,  and 
we  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
grand  peaks — streaked  with  red  and  yel- 
low, seamed  with  angry  scars  and  fissures, 
and  set  in  pines  almost  black  in  their  som- 
bre hue. 

Near  the  first  habitation,  at  Landro,  a 
comfortable  inn,  the  Hdllenstein,  with 
Monte  Piano  and  the  Drei  Zinnen,  stood 
high  before  us.  Beyond  the  Diirren-See 
rose  the  tilted  masses  of  Monte  Crista!  lo, 
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which  the  lake  mirrors  like  a  glass.  At 
Schluderbach  another  way -side  inn  is 
busy  with  coming  and  going  travellers. 
Before  it,  rises  the  Croda  Rossa,  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  dolomites,  its  preci- 
pices stained  with  broad  bright  red  patch- 
es. Gilbert  describes  it  as  "streaked  as 
with  the  red  drip  of  a  mighty  sacrifice." 


TUE  INN  AT  LANDRO. 


The  road  has  risen  constantly  from  To- 
blach, and  almost  uninterruptedly  from 
Botzen.  At  its  highest  point  it  is  very 
nearly  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  having  insensibly  <  led  nearly 

one-half  of  the  nominal  height  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  region,  carried 
us  nearly  to  the  limit  of  gradual  slope 
and  of  vegetation,  and  brought  us  close 
to  the  barren  rock  and  precipitous  walls, 
and  filling  our  lungs  with  the  clear  and 
invigorating  air  of  a  high  Alpine  valley. 
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80I1LDDRBHACII  AND  THE 
OUODA  KOSSA. 


We  had  come  far 
enough  to  compare 
our  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  dolo- 
mites with  the  ma- 
jestic reality  with 
which  we  were  surrounded.  We  were  in 
no  respect  disappointed — far  from  it;  but 
we  were  made  to  realize  the  inadequacy  of 
language  and  of  human  imagery  to  convey 
a  true  impression  of  these  scenes.  "Ca- 
thedrals," k '  flying  -  buttresses,"  ' '  watch- 
towers,"  "lions  couchant,"  " bastions, " 
"needles,"  "bayonets,"  and  the  multi- 
form expressions  leading  to  a  comparison 
with  the  insignificant  works  of  man,  seem- 
ed only  a  feeble  attempt  to  define  and 
measure  in  language  created  for  worldly 
things  a  grandeur  which  is  really  inex- 
pressible, and  which  even  requires  a  cer- 
tain familiarity  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
eye  which  gazes  upon  it.  Through  the 
clear  air  and  under  a  cloudless  sky  the 
mountain-tops  all  seem  unduly  near.  It 
needs  the  half-concealment  and  the  shad- 
ow of  floating  clouds  to  throw  them  back 
to  their  real  distance  and  to  lift  them  to 
their  real  height.  Here,  even  more  than 
among  mountains  of  ordinary  form,  par- 


tial concealment  and  the  vast 
contrast  between  nearness  and 
distance  best  develop  the  grand- 
eur of  the  greater  peaks.  The 
Lang  Kofel  nowhere  seems  so 
far,  so  large,  and  so  high  as 
when  its  pale,  clear-cut,  yel- 
lowish shaft  reaches  up  far 
above  and  far  behind  the  dark 
and  sharply  defined  mountains 
which  shut  in  the  Grodner 
Thai.    Monte  Pelmo,  as  it  lifts 
its  great  head  into  the  distant 
sky  far  beyond  the  serrated  top 
of  the  high  Becco  di  Mezzodi,  is 
vastly  more  impressive  in  mag- 
nitude and  in  elevation  than 
when  its  whole  side  has  come 
into  view.    Something  of  the 
effect  may  be  due  to  the  mys- 
tery of  suggestion,  but  more 
to  the  fact  that  we  need  the 
majestic  scale  of  an  intervening  mount- 
ain to  measure  rightly  such  enormous 
heights  and  masses.    I  shall  refrain  from 
all  attempt  to  express  in  words  the  re- 
markable and  various  forms  and  effects 
of  the  dolomite  peaks,  farther  than  to  sa  v 
that  in  their  general  characteristics — and 
there  are  many  exceptions  even  to  this — 
they  are  full  of  sharp  angles,  fantastic 
serrations,  and  knife-like  edges.    So  little 
does  the  eye  appreciate  relative  distance 
that  two  mountains  rising  one  behind  the 
other,  and  having  a  wide  valley  between 
them,  look  like  a  single  slope,  until  a  cloud, 
filling  the  valley,  brings  the  nearer  sum- 
mit into  clear  relief.    In  certain  lights,  and 
especially  in  the  gray  following  the  sunset, 
they  frequently  look  like  vertical  sheets 
of  gray  pasteboard  with  a  jagged  edge 
standing  in  sharp  profile  against  the  light- 
er sky;  again,  they  seem  a  mass  of  cold 
gray  stone  rising  high  out  of  the  fields 
and  forests,  pitiless,  cheerless,  baleful,  and 
cruel ;  again,  under  strong  sunlight,  they 
are  modelled  with  infinite  sharp  shadow, 
and  mellowed  with  the  warmest  creamy 
and  ruddy  glow,  even  the  broad  blacken- 
ed patches  of  the  older  exposures  assum- 
ing a  warm  blue  tone.     The  first  impres- 
sion received  may  well  belie  all  that  we 
have  read,  for  aspect,  medium,  light  and 
shadow,  and  all  the  infinite  variations  of 
atmospheric  effect,  change  the  tone,  the 
feeling,  and  almost  the  very  form  itself. 
What  we  see  to-day  we  shall  not  see  to- 
morrow ;  a  description  true  now  may 
never  be  true  again.    It  seems  to  me  that 


this  constant  and  end-  --^i^Sgj 
less  change  of  effect  is 
more  characteristic  of 
the  scenery  than  any  other  of  its  peculiari- 
ties. The  same  forms  are  scattered  th  rough 
the  calcareous  mountains  as  far  as  the 
plain  of  Venetia  and  Lombardy.  They 
look  down  upon  Riva  from  the  precipi- 
tous west  wall  of  Garda,  they  haunt  the 
traveller  by  the  Lecco  arm  of  Lake  Corno, 
they  appear  again  at  Lugano,  they  are 
conspicuous  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  they  are 
a  very  frequent  accompaniment  of  lime- 
stone ranges  the  world  over,  but  only 
here  in  Tyrol  have  they  their  full  charac- 
teristic effect. 

Near  the  head  of  the  Ampezzo  Valley, 
in  the  ganglion  centre  from  which  reach 
out  the  various  systems  of  mountain  and 
valley  toward  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  high  up  among  the  barren  rocks, 
and  close  to  their  frowning  and  beetling 
and  broken  edges,  we  have  a  combination 
of  direction,  of  exposure,  of  distorted  form, 
of  light  and  shade,  and  of  atmospheric 
condition  which  turns  the  weird  kaleido- 
scope from  hour  to  hour,  and  produces 
the  unusual  and  changing  effects  with 
which  literature  has  grappled  so  much  in 
vain. 

It  seems  ;il together  likely  that  Cortina 
will  remain  the  central  point  of  interest 
of  the  district.  It  is  a  snug  little  Italio- 
German  town  in  the  midst  of  tin1  straight 


COKTINA  AND  MONTH  TOFANA. 

stretch  of  the  valley  at  its  broadest  and 
richest  part,  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  most  delicious  in  climate,  with- 
out the  chill  of  the  Engadine  or  the  heat 
of  more  inclosed  valleys.  It  is  a  climate 
where  exercise  is  a  delight,  where  sleep 
is  a  revelation,  and  where  appetite  finds 
wholesome  stimulus,  and  gives  good  sauce 
to  abundant  food.  Happily  this  is  not 
a  guide-book,  and  I  am  not  called  upon 
to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  Gold 
en  Star  and  the  Black  Eagle.  The  tidy 
and  still  fine  -  looking  sisters  Barbaria, 
and  the  lusty  and  stalwart  brothers  Ghe- 
dina,  have  and  will  continue  to  have  their 
warm  adherents  and  their  plentiful  pa- 
trons. It  is  not  as  advice  to  my  readers 
—only  as  a  tribute  to  merit— that  I  com 
mend  the  Aquila  Nera  for  its  open  situa- 
tion, its  airy  and  generally  large  rooms, 
and  the  Teutonic  profusion  of  its  table. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  Kellnerin  of  a  ho- 
tel, good  and  obliging  though  she  may  be, 
can  claim  more  than  passing  notice;  but, 
Filomena,  the  earnest-faced,  calm-mind- 
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ed,  gentle,  and  unflagging  maiden  who 
holds  the  comfort  of  each  guest  and  the 
welfare  and  mainspring'  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment in  her  active  hands  and  will- 
ing heart,  deserves  more  than  thanks  from 
all  to  whose  wants  and  to  whose  whims 
she  has  uncomplainingly  ministered. 

Two  of  the  brothers  Ghedina  are  artists 
of  considerable  merit.  Across  the  street 
from  the  hotel  is  a  ik  Dependence1'  contain- 
ing a  dozen  or  more  rooms.  The  outside 
of  this  building,  which  is  new,  is  being 
entirely  and  very  artistically  frescoed — 
the  front  with  very  good  allegorical  pic- 
tures after  the  manner  of  Kaulbach,  and 
the  south  side  with  really  excellent  rep- 
resentations of  Tyrolean  domestic  life. 
Here  and  there,  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
appear  various  smaller  pictures,  one  room 
being  decorated  with  clever  imitations  of 
framed  photographs,  line  engravings,  and 
cheap  chromos — a  whimsical  conceit  cap- 
itally carried  out. 

The  people  of  Cortina  are  simple,  in- 
dustrious, and  obviously  cheerful  and  con- 
tented.   Like  all  mountaineers,  they  are 
to  the  last  degree  hard-working.  From 
early  dawn  until  the  last  ray  of  daylight 
every  one  seems  to  be  at  work.    The  com- 
mune includes  a  number  of  small  villages 
or  hamlets  of  a  few  houses  each,  scattered 
about  among  the  hills,  many  of  them  high 
up  at  the  end  of  steep,  rough  roads  hardly 
passable  for  the  smallest  vehicles.  The 
farm-houses  of  which  these  hamlets  are 
made  up  are  large  and  evidently  popu- 
lous, and  the  barns  are  often  detached. 
Already,  early  in  September,  with  many 
of  the  crops  still  to  be  harvested,  they 
seemed  full  to  overflowing.    The  whole 
country,  at  least  wherever  I  traversed  it, 
is  covered  with  a  thick  peaty  soil,  which 
holds  water  like  a  sponge.    In  many 
places  even  grain  in  sheaves  is  not  cured 
on  the  ground,  but  hung  upon  the  forks 
of  poles  cut  with  the  branches  projecting, 
and  standing  in  rows  at  the  edges  of  the 
fields.    Large  crops  are  grown  of  what 
in  England  is  called  the  horse-bean — tall- 
growing  stalks,  with  pods  along  their 
sides.    Even  these  can  not  be  cured  on 
the  ground;  they  are  tied  in  bundles, 
which  are  hung  in  pairs  over  long  poles, 
racks  of  which,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high 
and  equally  long,  are  an  accompanimenf 
of  every  barn,  sometimes  standing  inde- 
pendently, supported  by  high  poles,  and 
sometimes  resting  on  brackets  built  out 
from  the  front  of  the  structure.    Much  of 


the  land  is  so  steep  that  I  found  difficulty 
in  crossing  it.  From  such  fields  the  crops 
are  removed  in  coarse  linen  sheets,  mak- 
ing huge  bundles,  which  are  carried  home 
on  the  heads  of  the  people.  As  many 
women  as  men  are  seen  at  work  in  the 
fields,  and  they  do  all  manner  of  wTork 
equally,  save  that  the  ploughing  and 
mowing  are  more  often  done  by  men,  and 
hoeing  and  reaping  by  women.  The  fru- 
gality of  their  lives  is  equal  to  their  in- 
dustry ;  and  wTith  a  fertile  soil  and  a  ready 
market,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  sub- 
stantial prosperity  which,  for  people  of 
their  class,  is  every  where  conspicuous. 
Their  methods  of  life  and  work  differ 
greatly  from  our  own ;  their  implements 
are  rude  and  clumsy ;  their  cattle  are  poor, 
cows  being  generally  worked  in  the  yoke ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  many  ways  in  which 
our  example  might  be  followed  with  great 
advantage.  With  a  predilection,  howev- 
er, for  village  life  for  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple, I  believe  that,  making  allowance  for 
their  inferior  education,  the  people  in  the 
villages  about  Cortina  are  more  cheerful 
and  contented  than  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding class  with  us. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  accidents 
which  occasionally  befall  workers  upon 
the  very  steep  mountain -sides  of  Tyrol. 
A  very  sad  one  occurred  upon  the  day  of 
our  arrival  at  Cortina.  A  mother  and  her 
daughter  and  a  young  man  were  working 
in  a  hay  field  which  sloped  steeply  down 
to  the  edge  of  a  precipice  five  or  six  hun- 
dred feet  high.  The  mother  slipped,  but 
was  arrested  by  a  slight  obstruction ;  the 
young  man  succeeded  in  reaching  her,  and 
might  have  saved  her,  but  the  child,  be- 
coming excited,  hastened  to  them,  fell, 
and  carried  them  both  with  her  over  the 
fatal  brink. 

The  inclosing  mountains  are  in  such 
harmony  in  their  grandeur,  the  valley 
itself  is  so  smiling  and  peaceful,  and  the 
town  is  so  distant  from  the  immediate  hill- 
tops, that  the  views  are  less  striking  than 
at  Campitileo  or  Caprile.  Gilbert  and 
Churchill,  on  the  occasion  of  their  first 
visit,  passed  but  a  single  night  here,  and 
only  recognized  after  they  had  left,  the 
fact  that  they  had  passed  unnoticed  the 
grandest  combination  of  the  dolomite 
peaks.  So  far  as  one  could  judge  from 
simple  appearance,  the  base  of  Monte  Tofa- 
na  was  not  half  a  mile  from  our  windows. 
It  is  really  more  than  two  miles  away, 
with  a  sturdy  mountain  and  a  deep  valley 
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intervening.  A  man  on  its  summit  can 
not  be  seen  with  a  strong"  field-glass.  A 
long-  walk  toward  it  soon  tells  the  tale  of 
its  distance,  and  the  distance  reveals  its 
stupendous  height.  Still  farther  away 
are  the  Cinque  Torre  and  the  Croda  del 
Lago;  and  Antelao,  which  seems  almost 
to  peer  over  our  shoulders,  is  ten  miles 
distant.  Every  excursion  that  one  makes 
and  every  different  view  obtained  widens 
and  lifts  the  horizon,  until,  after  a  few 
days'  acquaintance,  the  surroundings  of 
Cortina  impress  the  imagination  as  does 
no  other  part  of  the  dolomite  region. 

I  had  had  serious  misgivings  since  writ- 
ing as  I  did  in  the  first  number  of  these 
papers  about  peak-climbing.  It  was  ob- 
viously presumptuous  in  one  who  had 
only  made  the  ascent  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton— in  an  omnibus — to  question  a  practice 
which  has  so  many  intelligent  devotees. 
The  gentle  climb  to  the  Coll  di  Rondella, 
and  its  charming  uplook  to  the  great  dol- 
omite peaks,  had  added  to  my  apprehension 
that  I  had  overstepped  the  limits  of  good 
judgment,  if  not  of  good  taste;  lor  surely, 


if  this  moderate  elevation  could  so  magni- 
fy the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  mount- 
ains, it  seemed  possible  that  a  still  higher 
position  might  increase  the  effect  in  like 
proportion.     If  so,  then  mountain-climb- 
ing must  be  its  own  exceeding  great  re- 
ward.   It  was  no  easy  matter  to  convince 
myself  of  the  prudence  of  undertaking  a 
task  of  such  notorious  difficulty.  With 
limbs  untrained  to  up-hill  work,  with 
lungs  gauged  by  long  residence  to  the 
sea-level  scale,  with  more  pounds  avoir- 
dupois than  any  "  Bergfiihrer"  or  Alpine 
Club  man  that  I  had  seen  in  Tyrol,  and 
wTith  no  consuming  ambition  for  the  crags- 
man's exploits,  the  weight  of  the  a  rgumenl 
would  have  been  strongly  againsl  the  at- 
tempt, but  for  that  unfortunate  paragraph, 
which  made  it  a  matter  of  honor  for  me 
to  try  wrhat  I  had  questioned,  and  to  make 
open  confession  if  the  evenl  should  prove 
me  wrong.    The  conviction  came  slowly 
but  surely  that,  despite  all  drawbacks,  I 
must  at  least  make  an  earnest  attempt  to 
get  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain. 

The  beautiful  pergola  Where  I  now 
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write,  opens  north,  east,  and  west  upon 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  valleys,  a  valley 
shut  in  by  Cristallo,  Antelao,  Croda  Mal- 
cora,  Monte  Pelmo,  the  Rochetta,  Becco 
di  Mezzodi,  Monte  Gusella,  Monte  Nuva- 
lau,  and  Monte  Tofana,  the  noblest  group 
of  Tyrolean  peaks.  The  triple  head  of 
Monte  Tofana  challenges  the  carrying* 
out  of  my  growing  resolution.  Seven 
of  the  surrounding  mountains  named 
above  are  over  10,000  feet  high  (Antelao, 
10,890).  The  middle  peak  of  Tofana  is 
10,721  feet. 

We  were  to  start  at  half  past  three,  and 
I  was  called  at  three.  By  way  of  econo- 
mizing my  untried  forces,  I  had  engaged 
a  mule  for  the  first  two  hours  and  a  half ; 
and  here  a  saddle-mule  implies  a  man  to 
lead  it.  I  had  provided  myself  overnight 
with  a  sturdy  glass  of  milk,  with  a  dash 
of  Cayenne  pepper,  to  begin  the  day.  In 
the  kitchen  of  the  hotel  I  found  the  cook 
well  advanced  with  her  day's  work,  coffee 
and  hot  milk  ready,  and  Kaisersemmeln 
freshened  in  the  oven,  so  the  usual  Tyro- 
lean breakfast  was  added  to  the  milk. 
Then  came  a  delay  about  eggs.  Giuseppe 
could  not  find  them  among  the  abundant 
provender.  He  advised  waiting  until  a 
supply  of  ten  could  be  boiled.  These 
being  ready,  it  was  found  that  Filomena 
had  already  furnished  four— a  number 
which  he  regarded  as  entirely  insignifi- 
cant. In  his  search  he  had  mistaken 
them  for  a  package  of  salt.  All  being 
ready,  he  slung  his  ^Rucksack"  contain- 
ing the  food  and  two  bottles  of  wine.  On 
top  of  this  was  strapped  an  ominous  coil 
of  half -inch  rope  some  fifty  feet  long,  and 
three  pairs  of  heavy  sharp-pointed  iron 
crampoons,  the  whole  weighing  about 
twenty  pounds.  Over  his  shoulder  he 
carried  a  short  iron-pointed  alpenstock, 
with  an  ice-pick  at  its  upper  end.  A  sec- 
ond alpenstock  was  carried  by  the  leader. 

We  set  out  at  four  o'clock.  It  was  still 
quite  dark,  no  gleam  of  dawn  appearing 
in  the  sky,  which,  studded  with  stars, 
was  only  less  black  than  the  high  mount- 
ains whose  serrated  edges  were  cut  in 
sharp  silhouette  against  it.  Two  black 
pedestrians  and  one  black  man  on  a  black 
itmle  were  hardly  distinguishable  between 
the  black  house  fronts  along  the  main 
si  reet  of  Cortina.  The  stars  shone  bright-, 
ly  over  the  gray  roadway,  and  far  away  to 
the  south,  over  the  crest  of  the  Croda  Mal- 
cora,  Jupiter  twinkled  with  weird  green 
liffht.    We  were  soon  climbing  a  conn- 


try  road,  past  farm-houses  and  barns  and 
running  fountains,  through  fields  studded 
with  rows  of  wheat-sheaves  or  redolent 
with  the  odor  of  half -cured  hay.  As  we 
crept  up  the  valley  the  great  gleam  of 
the  morning  star  came  suddenly  over 
the  sharp  mountain-top,  big  and  brilliant, 
like  a  fire-balloon  just  launched  from  the 
top  of  Sorapis. 

Under  the  stimulus  and  excitement  of 
the  early  start,  and  the  charm  of  unfamil- 
iar daybreak,  I  came  to  take  a  new  view 
of  mountaineering.  I  could  well  imagine 
that  no  occupation  of  a  manly  life,  save 
fox-hunting  alone,  could  offer  so  much  of 
what  a  vigorous  and  sound-bodied  man 
should  enjoy.  Climbing  slowly  and 
steadily  up  the  steep  bridle-path  toward  a 
peak  wdiich  only  the  sturdiest  and  most 
patient  effort  could  reach,  I  felt  for  the 
moment  how  puerile  had  been  my  earlier 
conceptions,  and  I  was  ready  to  enroll  my- 
self as  a  permanent  member  of  the  stal- 
wart band  of  Alpine  climbers. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  brought  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  steep  mass  of  debris  which  fill- 
ed the  gorge  of  the  mountain  to  a  height 
of  over  3000  feet  above  us.  It  was  now 
broad  day,  but  the  gorge  was  shaded  from 
the  morning  sun.  The  mule  and  leader 
were  dismissed,  my  poncho  w^as  strapped 
to  Ghedina's  rucksack,  I  took  the  alpen- 
stock, and  we  started  stoutly  up  the  steep 
mass  of  large  stones  which  had  rolled 
down  over  the  gravel,  and  piled  them- 
selves up  as  a  buttress  against  it.  This 
passed,  we  struck  the  finer  drift — a  loose 
mass  of  stones  precisely  such  as  are  used 
for  macadamizing  roads,  angular  and 
sharp,  but  with  a  remarkable  facility  of 
movement.  Indeed,  it  has  adjusted  itself 
at  the  angle  where  its  movement  ceases, 
and  it  needs  only  the  slightest  impulse  to 
set  it  moving  again,  so  that  each  step  up 
was  followed  by  a  downward  slip,  and 
the  miles  of  advance  needed  to  take  us 
over  that  single  mile  of  our  way  can  be 
measured  only  by  the  strained  muscles 
and  the  deep  and  quickened  breath  they 
entailed.  Here,  as  throughout  the  whole 
ascent,  the  view  was  by  no  means  what 
one  would  imagine.  One's  eyes  were  bent 
.alone  upon  the  next  spot  where  foot-hold 
must  be  found.  At  constantly  shorten- 
ing intervals,  as  the  toil  accumulated,  and 
as  the  air  grew  lighter,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  halt  and  sit,  pant  and  take  breath. 
Two  hours  of  hard,  monotonous,  weary, 
breathless  toil  took  us  to  a  point,  still  far 
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below  the  top  of  the  slide,  where  foot-hold 
could  be  gained,  on  a  narrow  ledge  of 
sharp  rocks  running  up  at  its  side.  It 
was  curious  to  notice  how,  during  the 


sharp  edge  of  the  fractured  cliff,  brace 
myself  with  the  alpenstock  against  some 
crevice  below,  clutch  with  the  other  hand 
a  sharp  corner  of  stone  above,  and  wait 


course  of  this  task — the  hardest  labor  (not 
compulsory)  that  man  can  undertake — 
the  enthusiasm  which  had  overtaken  me 
while  in  the  saddle  had  oozed  away.  It 
gradually  gave  place  to  a  conviction  that 
he  who  would  thus  apply  the  severest 
physical  effort  of  which  his  nature  is  ca- 
pable must  be  actuated  by  some  higher  and 
stronger  motive  than  I  had  in  my  wildest 
anticipations  connected  with  the  achieve- 
ment I  had  attempted.  But  for  that  in- 
stinct which  leads  us  not  to  turn  back 
when  once  the  plough  is  set  in  its  furrow, 
I  fear  that  I  might  have  abandoned  the 
project,  and  left  the  top  of  Tofana  food 
for  my  imagination  alone.  But  the  mo- 
tive which  impels  us  to  pursue  to  the  bit- 
ter end  a  self-imposed  task  prevailed. 

We  had  started  up  the  drift  at  half  past 
six,  and  it  was  now  nearly  nine.  Two 
hours  more  would  bring  us  to  the  top. 

I  now  learned  the  use  of  the  rope.  One 
of  its  ends  was  tied  securely  round  my 
waist,  the  other  forming  a  noose  over 
Ghedhms  shoulder.  The  primary  object 
was  for  security  against  a  fall,  most  of 
the  length  being  coiled  and  lie  Id  in  the 
guide's  hand.  But  as  my  knees  grew 
weak,  and  as  my  breath  grew  short  al- 
most to  gasping,  then  I  would  sit  on  the 
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until  Ghedina  had  paid  out  the  whole 
length  of  the  rope,  and  fixed  himself  in 
some  secure  position  above  me.  Then  he 
would  gradually  toll  me  up  with  a  steady 
and  friendly  pull,  cautioning  me  how  to 
step,  how  to  plant  my  prod,  and  how  to 
test  the  crackled  rock  before  I  trusted  my- 
self to  hold  by  it,  A  wonderful  help  was 
that  rope — a  moral  and  yet  a  physical  help 
too.  It  showed  how  nearly  I  had  come 
to  the  end  of  my  force  that  so  slight  an 
added  impulse  should  makeso  vast  a  differ- 
ence in  my  progress  and  in  the  husbanding 
of  my  wind.  The  regular  intermitting  of 
the  work,  too,  and  the  considerable  pauses, 
were  a  great  help.  The  progress  was  not 
less,  and  the  ease  was  much  greater.  No, 
not  ease.    Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
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use  that  word  any  where  in  this  connec- 
tion !  I  mean  simply  that  the  actual  mus- 
cular, synovial,  cardiac,  and  pulmonary 
suffering  was  abated.  A  hard  half  hour 
of  this  kk  ride-and-tie"  business  brought  us 
to  the  first  low  crest,  ovjoch,  between  two 
peaks.  Here,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  di- 
vert my  attention  from  the  various  un- 
usual manifestations  of  my  own  person — 
ears  crackling,  limbs  trembling,  mouth 
parched,  every  vein  throbbing,  and  every 
pore  perspiring — I  became  conscious  of  the 
most  majestic  surroundings.  Not  only 
the  Val  Traverenze,  which  opened  amid 
the  wildest  turmoil  of  distorted  mountain- 
sides before  us,  and  the  enormous  glacier 
which  fills  the  vast  hollowed  slope  of  the 
Marmolata,  but  almost  equally  the  imme- 
diate mountain-sides  behind  us,  under 
which  we  had  crept,  intent  only  upon  the 
ground  beneath  our  feet,  would,  observed 
in  a  serener  mood,  justify  one's  highest 
imagination  of  mountain  wildness  and 
grandeur.  They  impress  me  more  in  rec- 
ollection than  they  did  in  the  actual  but 
disturbed  observation. 

No  time  could  be  spared  for  sights  by 
the  way-side,  however  imposing,  and  we 
pressed  on,  now  on  a  narrow  ledge  at  the 
side  of  a  precipice  at  what  would  have 
been  a  giddy  height  had  the  attention  not 
been  fixed  upon  foot-hold  and  hand-hold 
at  every  step.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  herein  lies  the  safety  of  the  mountain 
climber's  work.  He  must  be  unconscious 
of  all  that  is  above  and  of  all  that  is  be- 
low him,  holding  his  attention  closely  to 
his  immediate  surroundings,  so  that  the 
sense  of  elevation  is  lost.  We  came  out 
later  upon  a  crest  from  which  there  was  a 
vast  slope  of  debris  reaching  down  to  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  far  below,  and  stretch- 
ing on  before  us  to  the  wide  and  steep  gla- 
cier which  fills  the  northern  slope  below 
the  twin  peaks.  Here  came  the  most  dis- 
heartening part  of  the  trip.  After  all  our 
toilsome  and  weary  struggle  upward,  it 
seemed  more  than  discouraging  to  have 
to  go  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  lower  down 
to  reach  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  from  which 
point  only  we  could  make  the  final  ascent. 
Fortunately  the  debris  was  tolerably  firm, 
and  in  spite  of  the  precipice  to  which  it 
led,  the  passage  was  not  especially  danger- 
ous. The  emotions  with  which  I  look- 
ed back  up  our  steep  oblique  track,  and 
thought  of  the  return,  were  anything  but 
cheering.  At  the  end  of  this  part  of  the 
route  lay  a  patch  of  hard  snow  some  twen- 


ty feet  wide,  in  which  the  guide  had  to 
chop  foot-holds  as  we  progressed.  The 
glacier  is  in  shape  like  a  section  of  a  fun- 
nel, thirty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  six  or 
eight  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and 
perhaps  a  thousand  feet  high.  It  is  quite 
regularly  curved  laterally,  is  crossed  by 
several  crevasses  of  little  width,  and  is 
spotted  with  stones  which  have  rolled  on 
to  it  from  the  rocks  above.  We  drank 
copiously  of  the  cold  stream  which  flows 
out  below  it,  and  about  which  the  rocks 
were  all  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  ice. 
Crossing  the  stream,  and  climbing  up  the 
far  side  of  the  gorge  through  which  it 
runs,  we  halted  to  adjust  the  crampoons. 
These  are  stout  iron  frames  reaching  from 
the  middle  of  the  heel  to  the  ball  of  the 
foot,  with  a  sharp  spike  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long  at  each  corner,  and  with  a 
stout  loop  turned  up  at  each  side  of  the 
foot.  Through  these  loops  a  strap  is  pass- 
ed, and  this  is  bound  over  the  instep,  in 
my  case  with  the  utmost  strength  of  Ghe- 
dina's  wiry  fingers  and  strong  teeth. 
Those  of  my  readers  who  skated  in  the 
old  days  of  rude  strapping  will  understand 
the  energy  with  which  I  protested  against 
the  severity  of  his  work.  But  he  insisted 
that  absolute  tightness  was  essential  to 
safety,  and  I  accepted  this  further  inflic- 
tion of  pain  with  trained  submission. 
We  now  began  the  steep  ascent  of  the 
glacier,  the  process  being  to  strike  the 
point  of  the  alpenstock  into  a  firm  hold, 
then  to  advance  one  foot  and  make  sure 
that  its  crampoon  was  fast  fixed  in  the 
ice,  then  to  advance  the  alpenstock  again, 
and  then  the  other  foot.  This  contin- 
ued for  twenty  minutes,  with  an  occa- 
sional halt  for  breath,  and  with  a  con- 
stant wounding  of  the  feet  by  the  tightly 
bound  straps.  In  spite  of  the  tightness, 
one  of  my  irons  came  loose,  and  we  had 
to  stop  in  mid-ice  to  re-adjust  it,  this  time 
without  regard  to  protests.  I  had  listen- 
ed with  curious  interest  to  the  jingling 
of  those  irons  throughout  the  morning. 
I  had  inspected  their  long  sharp  points, 
and  had  looked  forward  with  some  impa- 
tience to  the  moment  when  they  should 
be  added  to  my  experiences.  I  have  not 
often  felt  such  real  pleasure  as  I  did  when 
we  came  again  upon  the  hard  rock,  and 
they  were  removed.  I  will  not  say  that 
when  Ghedina  tucked  them  away  under 
a  rock  by  the  path-side,  I  hoped  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  find  them  again; 
but  even  their  los^  would  not  have  been 
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entirely  without  compensation.  Such 
pleasure  and  elation  as  I  felt  from  treacl- 
ing- again  upon  terra  fir  ma  soon  yielded 
as  the  further  climbing  began.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  describe  it.  It  only  last- 
ed about  forty  minutes,  panting  spells  in- 
cluded, and  much  of  my  upward  course 
was  steadied,  if  not  assisted,  by  the  kind- 
ly tension  of  the  stout  arm  at  the  other 
end  of  the  rope.  At  last  we  came  to  a 
point  where  the  strata  of  the  mountain 
are  crumbled  by  the  sharp  angle  at  which 
they  were  bent.  It  is  as  though  the  fin- 
ger-point of  a  Titan  had  been  pressed  up 
under  the  stiff  leaves  of  this  great  volume 
of  geologic  history,  raising  them  to  a  peak 
and  cracking  them  at  the  bend.  The  air 
had  become  very  light,  and  the  breathing 
induced  by  such  exertion  grew  painful. 
Three  thousand  feet  below,  the  nostrils 
had  become  too  small,  and   the  open 


mouth  had  to  help  to  pump  in  the  needed 
supply.  Lips,  tongue,  palate,  and  throat 
were  parched  and  tired.  We  halted  only 
fifty  feet  below  the  peak.  Had  it  been  a 
hundred  feet,  i'  faith  I  fear  I  should  have 
failed  to  reach  it ;  at  fifty  feet  I  did  reach 
it — the  absolute  top.  Ghedina  began  to 
discourse  upon  the  many  distant  peaks 
within  sight.  I  begged  him  to  wait.  The 
air  was  perfectly  clear,  and  not  at  nil 
cold,  the  breeze  only  fresh.  Being  wai  m 
and  exhausted,  I  threw  the  poncho  over 
my  shoulders,  took  the  coiled  rope  for  an 
arm  rest,  and  stretched  out  over  a  sloping 
couch  of  precisely  the  composition  one 
sees  in  a  stone-breakers  half- finished  heap 
at  the  road-side.  I  have  had  few  so  rest 
ful  half  hours  as  that  passed  on  this  un- 
sybaritic  bed.  Ghedina  gave  me  a  tum- 
bler of  wine.  I  drank  a  single  swallow, 
took  the  glass  away  from  my  lips,  looked 
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in  vague  and  half-unconscious  wonder 
over  the  billowy  clouds  resting  in  a  shel- 
tered valley  below — and  was  startled  from 
my  sleep  by  spilling  the  wine  over  my 
other  hand.  That  was  all — probably  not 
fifteen  seconds — but  it  gave  the  mysteri- 
ous change  which  comes  only  with  abso- 
lute sleep.  The  blood  coursed  with  a 
quieter  impulse*,  the  eye  became  steadier 
and  the  brain  clearer.  I  was  able  to  give 
attention  to  the  details  of  all  that  one  sees 
from  a  mountain-top. 

The  long  road  of  the  Ampezzo  Valley 
looked  like  narrow  bobbin  trailed  over 
the  dark  green  fields  and  among  the 
specks  of  houses.  Cortina,  three  miles 
and  a  half  distant  by  the  line  of  sight, 
looked,  through  the  clear  air,  like  a  toy 
village  out  of  a  wooden  box.  We  fan- 
cied that  with  the  strong  glass  we  saw  a 
man  in  its  streets.  The  bell  calling  the 
people  to  mid-day  mass  rang  clear  in  our 
ears.  Except  for  this  little  stretch  of  in- 
habited valley,  all  else  was  an  unmean- 
ing mass  of  distorted  rock,  desolate,  cruel, 
Dantesque,  incoherent  chaos,  without  ex- 
pression, without  interest,  and  without 
charm.  The  great  peaks  of  Eastern  Switz- 
erland, the  sharp  point  of  the  Oetler,  the 
Oetzthal  group,  the  Stubaier  Fernez,  the 
Grosser  Venediger,  the  Gross  Glockner, 
and  the  peaks  of  the  Carinthian  and  II- 
lyrian  Alps,  stretching  over  more  than 
200  miles  of  the  horizon  from  west  to  east, 
were  all  in  clear  view,  all  near,  and  all 
low.  Their  height  barely  brought  them 
into  the  plane  of  vision.  They  and  the 
great  ice-field  of  the  Marmolata  all  seem- 
ed lower  than  Tofana  itself.  And  Tofana 
had  lost  its  majesty.  Seen  from  below, 
it  was  sublime.  Conquered  by  the  toil- 
ing tread  of  two  insignificant  men,  it  be- 
came mere  stone  beneath  our  feet. 

We  staid  at  the  summit  an  hour  and 
a  half.  I  wrapped  in  extra  clothing,  the 
hardy  Ghedina  with  his  coat  off  and  his 
breast  bare,  as  unconcerned  as  though  he 
had  only  mowed  his  swath  through  a  hay 
field.  Inserted  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock 
is  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  corked  with  a 
stone,  containing  a  roll  of  papers  bearin li- 
the names  of  those  who  have  made  the 
ascent,  uninteresting  to  those  who  have 
added  their  own  names  to  the  list,  and 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  descent,  at  first  easy,  soon  involved 
the  previous  trials  taken  in  the  inverse 
direction.  Going  down  the  glacier,  the 
crampoons  hurt  differently,  but  they  hurt 


equally.  Climbing  from  the  foot  of  the 
glacier  to  the  crest  of  the  lower  pass  called 
for  a  renewed  exercise  of  a  strength  that 
was  already  worn  and  overtaxed.  From 
near  this  pass  the  descent  is  directly  down 
the  slide,  a  steep  and  endless  incline  of 
sharp  road  metal.  At  first  it  is  novel  and 
interesting,  this  quick  descent.  The  an- 
gular gravel  lies  on  a  pitch  at  which  its 
movement  barely  stops.  Set  in  motion 
again  by  any  cause,  it  slips  and  rattles  and 
rolls  as  though  it  would  go  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  valley.  Standing  upon  it 
and  bearing  heavily  backward  against  the 
alpenstock  whose  point  is  buried  in  it,  a 
slight  movement  of  ih,e  feet  sets  the  mass 
rolling.  Faster  and  faster  it  goes,  deeper 
and  deeper  sink  the  feet,  until  the  very 
mountain-side  moves  and  carries  us  along 
like  a  stream  of  broken  stone.  When 
the  feet  are  buried  more  than  ankle-deep, 
when  the  shoes  are  filled  with  sharp  peb- 
bles, and  when  the  speed  becomes  too 
great  for  safety,  we  step  aside  and  stand 
until  the  avalanche  is  stilled,  and  then 
begin  a  new  movement  on  a  fresh  course. 
Occasionally  we  come  upon  an  accumu- 
lation of  larger  and  firmer  stones,  over 
which  it  is  necessary  to  walk.  After  en- 
durance had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  I  would 
take  off  my  shoes  and  pour  out  the  accu- 
mulated geological  specimens  which  had 
made  even  resting  a  penance.  By  the 
time  we  had  reached  the  point  where  the 
mule  had  been  left  —  now  about  two 
o'clock — I  was  convinced  that  the  only 
reason  why  the  coming  down  a  mountain 
is  better  than  the  going  up  is  that  it  takes 
less  time. 

Here,  sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  first 
fir-trees,  and  somewhat  suffused  with  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  of  the  finishing  of 
a  serious  task,  I  was  able  to  regard  this 
face  of  Tofana  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

Of  my  further  descent  I  wTill  only  say 
that  all  the  miles  of  down-hill  walking, 
added  to  the  down-hill  climbing,  made 
by  far  the  severest  strain  upon  the  hold- 
back part  of  my  harness  to  which  it  was 
ever  subjected.  I  hailed  with  pleasure  the 
steep  little  hill  which  rises  from  the  bridge 
over  the  Boita  to  the  main  street  of  the 
village.  At  five  o'clock  I  sat  down  to 
beer  and  tranquil  tobacco  and  entire  rest. 
The  questions  and  the  interest  of  friends 
kept  me  from  sleeping,  and  little  by  little 
the  more  acute  sensations  subsided  in  my 
joints.  Later,  food  and  a  long  night's 
sleep,  and,  above  all,  the  pure  and  invig- 
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orating  air  of  this  enchanted  valley,  re- 
stored me  to  the  condition  of  a  sore  and 
stiffened  but  a  rested  and  cheerful  being. 

I  would  not  give  up  my  recollection  of 
this  ascent  for  the  price  of  a  first-rate 
hunter,  but  I  would  not  make  it  again  for 
the  finest  horse  that  ever  followed  hounds. 

The  best  -  rewarded  excursion  that  I 
made  was  eastward  over  the  Tre  Croce 
Pass,  a  high  saddle  between  the  Croda 
Malcora  and  Monte  Cristallo,  two  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  Cortina.  Here  is  a 
little  hospice  for  the  shelter  of  storm- 
overtaken  travellers — a  rude  stone  hut, 
with  a  hearth  and  chimney  in  one  corner. 
Though  the  day  was  warm,  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  gratify  a  passion 
inherited  from  boyhood,  and  build  a  roar- 
ing fire  with  the  dried  pine  boughs  with 
which  the  floor  was  strewn.  Mistak- 
ing the  directions  of  the  guide-book,  I 
made  a  needless  steep  ascent  and  imme- 
diate descent  of  an  extra  thousand  feet, 
being  rewarded,  however,  with  a  rich  har- 
vest of  wild  flowers,  with  which  the  little 
alp  at  the  summit  is  studded  in  great 
variety.  In  many  excursions  and  along 
many  road-sides  we  were  constantly  struck 
with  the  rich  masses  of  September  flowers, 
and  especially  with  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  every  shade  of  blue.  The  green- 
ish-gray Edelweiss  and  the  red  Alpine 
Rosen  are  the  typical  Alpine  flowers,  but 
we  found  their  blue  sisters  in  far  greater 
abundance,  among  them  many  varieties 
of  gentian,  but  none  so  beautiful  as  our 
own  fringed  one.  An  hour's  hard  tramp 
brought  me  to  the  Mesurina  Alp,  a  vast 
open  pasture  surrounded  by  fir  woods, 
and  these  by  the  great  mountain-peaks, 
stretching  down  at  its  northern  end  to  the 
pretty  little  Mesurina  Lake.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cows  were  jingling  their 
bells  and  feeding  over  its  short  green 
grass.  They  were  a  very  pretty  and  pictur- 
esque herd,  almost  universally  of  a  solid 
gray  color,  with  black  muzzles  and  switch- 
es. Could  they  be  baptized  as  Jerseys  ai  id 
sent  to  England,  their  color  would  make 
their  fortune.  They  had  little  else  to  rec- 
ommend them.  Like  all  the  cows  of  this 
region,  and  of  Tyrol  generally,  they  are 
thin,  without  the  evidence  of  great  milk- 
ing to  justify  their  thinness.  A  good  ud- 
der is  rarely  seen,  or,  in  fact,  a  good  cow. 
At  the  upper  side  of  the  pasture  an  enor- 
mous octagonal  shed,  the  outer  wall  of 
which  is  of  stone  masonry  and  very  high, 
furnishes  shelter  for  this  entire  herd,  and 


incloses  an  open  yard  where  all  may  lie 
comfortably  in  the  sun.  The  chalet  of 
the  establishment  is  a  large,  low,  ram- 
bling, dingy  stone  house,  given  over  main- 
ly to  buttery  and  cheese-room.  At  one 
corner  a  low-walled  room  about  twelve 
by  eighteen  feet,  running  up  into  a  high 
roof,  is  the  living-room  of  the  cowherds 
and  dairymen.  A  broad  low  shelf  sur- 
rounding the  room  serves  as  a  seat  by  day 
and  as  a  couch  at  night.  In  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  on  a  rough  stone  hearth,  a 
wood  fire  boils  the  large  kettle  in  which 
the  polenta  (hasty-pudding) — the  sole  food 
of  these  men,  except  skimmed  milk — is 
cooked.  The  open  door  and  one  very 
small  unglazed  window  furnish  the  only 
entrance  for  light  and  air  and  the  only 
exit  for  smoke,  the  rafters  and  shingles 
of  the  roof  being  black  as  coal.  They 
gave  me  a  two-quart  kettle  of  milk  to 
drink,  and  entertained  themselves  with 
an  interested  criticism  of  my  dress,  but 
this  in  low-voiced  Italian  lest  it  should 
give  offense.  I  gave  twenty  kreutzers 
(less  than  nine  cents)  for  my  entertain- 
ment, which  boundless  liberality  opened 
their  hearts,  and  they  took  me  over  the 
whole  dingy  establishment.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  house  is  occupied  by 
the  drying-room,  where  several  tons  of 
Schweitzer  and  Parmesan  cheese  were 
spread  out  upon  shelves.  The  cheese 
was  good,  but  the  butter,  of  which  at  least 
half  a  ton  was  on  hand  awaiting  ship- 
ment, was  any  thing  but  inviting. 

Should  any  of  my  readers  happen  to 
have  a  moderate  capital  and  delicate  lungs, 
I  commend  this  high-lying  and  beautiful 
alp,  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  great  dolo- 
mite mountains,  to  his  attention.  A  mile 
beyond  the  chalet,  at  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
stands  a  little  Italian  inn,  well  known  to 
travellers  among  these  hills  for  its  stock  of 
capital  Asti  wine,  its  hard  gray  bread  and 
wholesome  cheese,  and  nothing  else  save 
dirt  and  smoke  and  dismal  discomfort. 
However,  with  such  a  lake  as  the  Mesuri- 
na, and  such  peaks  as  Monte  Piano  and 
the  Drei  Zinnen,  and  such  a  great  fringe 
of  fir  and  weird  mountain-top,  and  such 
wine  as  Asti,  the  pedestrian  may  well  be 
content. 

Following  the  shorter  direct  road,  I 
came  into  Cortina  at  dusk,  literally  unfa- 
tigued,  after  a  walk  of  twenty-seven  miles, 
including  a  climb  of  three  thousand  feet, 
and  much  steep  up-and-down  work  among 
the  foot-hills.    This,  be  it  understood,  was 
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the  second  day  after  climbing  Tofana.  It 
indicated  better  than  any  thing  else  could 
the  great  value  of  the  air  of  these  mount- 
ains as  a  help  to  bodily  exercise  ;  for  1 


am  not  a  practiced 
walker,  being-  rare- 
ly afoot  an  hour 
out  of  the  twenty- 
Delicate  persons  with  whom  we 
conversed  say  that  here,  in  the  absence 
of  oppressive  heat,  and  in  the  exhilara- 
ting atmosphere,  they  find  themselves 
tempted  to  constant  exercise,  and  vastly 
benefited  by  it.    Being  of  sound  body,  I 
can  not  myself  speak  from  the  invalid 
point  of  view,  but  I  found  myself  con- 
stantly  stimulated    for    severe  work 
which  at  home  I  should  shun  even  in 
the  finest  weather. 

The  social  traveller  will  find  his  best 
entertainment,  especially  for  a  short 
stay,  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  town ; 
but  one  "whose  habits  are  studious  and 
ionely,,  might  prefer  the  pretty  little 
bath-house  (Ghedina's)  nestled  away 
'  among  the  trees  at  the  mouth  of  a 
mountain  valley  two  miles  from  Cor- 
tina.    Its  lower  story  is  a  little  Italian 
grist-mill,  whose  rumbling  wheels  and 
stones  and  whose  foaming  brook  sing  a 
constant  soothing  lullaby.     The  upper 
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story,  with  generous  bath-rooms,  tidy 
sleeping-rooms,  and  shaded  galleries  un- 
der the  broad  roof,  is  little  frequented  by 
strangers,  and  the  dense  woods  and  steep 
hills  are  close  at  hand.  The  younger 
Grhedina's  ready  pencil  has  been  busy  all 
over  the  house,  inside  and  out.  It  is  from 
the  neighborhood  of  this  house  that  the 
best  view  is  obtained  of  Monte  Antelao, 
the  highest  mountain  in  sight  from  the 
Ampezzo  Valley,  and  second  only  to  the 


Pezza,  burying  two  entire  villages  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  drowning  two  others 
in  the  suddenly  dammed  flood  of  the  river. 
A  few  months  later  another  slide  falling 
into  the  lake  drove  great  waves  far  up 
the  shore,  and  worked  even  more  destruc- 
tion to  property,  if  not  to  life.  Where 
formerly  all  was  activity  and  fertility  and 
industry  and  frugal  domestic  happiness 
there  is  now  only  a  sea  of  placid  water, 
breathing  no  whisper  of  the  vast  calamity 
— a  beautiful  mountain  lake,  delight- 
ing the  eye  with  the  images  of  the  smil- 
ing fields  and  dark  woods  and  gray 
peaks  in  whose  lap  it  lies.    Like  the 
Bergfall  of  the  Taufers  Thai 
only  a  few  weeks  since,  and 
tfj  the  great  land-slide  of  Santa 

a  lL  Croce  centuries  ago, 

:]£jt  the    formation  of 


Marmolata.  In  the  foreground  is  a  little 
Alpine  village,  with  its  board-roofed  cru- 
cifix. 

"Over  the  hills  and  far  away"  to  the 
southwest,  in  the  valley  of  rich  and  beau- 
tiful Cordevole,  lies  the  Italian  village  Ca- 
prile,  less  comfortable  and  attractive  than 
Cortina,  but  a  capital  centre  for  many  ex- 
cursions. Its  dominant  mountain  is  the 
Civita.  Near  it  is  the  new-formed  lake 
of  Alleghe,  created  only  in  1771  by  the 
tumbling  in  of  a  great  corner  of  Monte 


Lake  Alleghe  in- 
stances the  hazard 
attending  the  life  and  in- 
dustry of  these  high-walled 
valleys. 

One  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks  of  travel  lies  in 
the  need  of  leaving,  per- 
haps forever,  the  new-found 
charms  of  so  many  halting-places.  To 
pass  all  September  and  the  early  weeks  of 
October  among  the  dolomite  Alps  seemed 
far  more  attractive  than  the  further  wan- 
dering and  the  rough  voyage  to  which  we 
were  destined;  but  the  destiny  was  fixed, 
and  we  must  leave  Cortina.  Happily  our 
smooth  roadway  led  ever  on  among  these 
glorious  mountains,  and  Cad  ore,  with  its 
beauty  and  its  associations,  lacked  noth- 
ing of  the  interest,  nor,  in  its  way.  of  the 
charm,  of  the  higher  valleys  we  had  left. 
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Before  taking  leave  of  the  dolomites  it 
may  be  useful  to  refer  to  the  theories  con- 
cerning their  formation,  still  a  moot  ques- 
tion among  geologists.  The  weight  of 
the  argument  seems  to  favor  the  conclu- 
sion of  Baron  Richthofen,  that  they  are 
the  work  of  coral  insects,  formed  upon  the 
lower  rocks  at  the  bed  of  a  deep  salt  sea, 
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and  raised  by  slow  upheaval  to  their  pres- 
ent elevation.  He  bases  his  hypothesis 
upon  the  correspondence  of  their  forms 
and  their  surroundings  with  what  is 
known  concerning  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
Pacific,  the  isolation  of  their  masses  from 
other  corresponding  formations,  the  im- 
probability of  their  peculiar  shapes  being 
due  to  meteoric  denudation,  the  undis- 
turbed beds  beneath  them  and  occasion- 
ally above  them,  and  the  very  unequal 
thickness  of  the  deposit  at  different  points 
— an  inequality  in  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  other  rocks  in  their  neighborhood 
would  have  shared  had  it  been  due  to 
erosive  or  atmospheric  action. 

We  were  sleeping  at  the  very  Italian 
Albergo  di  Cadore,  at  Tai,  ten  minutes1 
walk  from  Pieve  di  Cadore,  higher  up  in 
the  hills.  There,  in  a  dingy  little  stone 
house,  now  occupied  by  uncleanly  peas- 
ants, its  floors  begrimed  with  dirt  and  its 
ceilings  blackened  with  smoke,  the  great 
Venetian,  Tiziano  Vecellio,  four  hundred 
years  ago  entered  upon  his  illustrious  life. 
A  longer  life  of  industrious  labor  has  not 


been  led  in  modern  times,  and  the  world  is 
still  glorious  with  his  work. 

We  were  roused  before  the  first  gleam 
of  day.  Over  the  black,  fir-clad  hills 
peered  the  weird  moon -lit  peaks  of  the 
Antelao,  Marmarole,  Pelmo,  and  Civita. 
Against  the  dark  woods  the  face  of  the 
campanile  and  the  scattered  house  fronts 
stood  white  and  clear. 
The  river  rolled  far  below 
us  through  a  dark  mys- 
terious cleft,  toward  which 
wound  the  white  Ampezzo 
road.  In  our  day's  drive 
we  were  to  descend  nearly 
three  thousand  feet. 

The  Piave,  down  whose 
valley  our  course  lay,  is  a 
very  considerable  stream, 
winding  through  a  broad 
bed  of  desolate  gray  stone 
brought  down  by  the 
floods,  a  dismal  setting 
for  its  beryl-colored  wa- 
ters. It  passes  many  vil- 
lages built  of  the  stone 
against  whose  solid  mass- 
es they  cling.  Little  fer- 
tile land  is  to  be  seen,  and 
one  wonders  how  the  pop- 
ulation, even  with  its  ob- 
vious severe  labor,  sub- 
sists. The  lumber-driving 
and  the  frequent  saw-mills  employ  many 
men,  and  the  constant  rectification  of  the 
course  of  the  river  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  frequent  shoots  through  which  the 
logs  are  driven  occupy  many  women  with 
most  arduous  stone-carrying — in  baskets 
at  their  backs.  Despite  their  hard  life, 
they  seem  cheerful  and  careless  and  hap- 
py. The  children  gathering  manure  on 
the  highway  and  the  women  with  their 
busy  distaffs  at  the  doorways  showed  little 
evidence  of  absolute  poverty.  Of  beggars 
we  saw  very  few.  The  children  who  fol- 
lowed the  carriage  calling  for  kreutzers 
beeped  from  inclination  rather  than  from 
necessity. 

Later,  near  Belluno,  we  left  the  swift 
flowing  Piave,  and  followed  its  long 
abandoned  original  course  through  a 
valley  which  a  great  land-slip,  possibly 
in  prehistoric  times,  dammed  to  a  height 
of  six  hundred  feet,  forcing  the  river  to 
find  exit  through  another  gap  in  the 
mountains,  and  turning  a  part  of  its  old 
bed  into  the  broad  bright  blue  lake  of 
Santa  Croce.    The  old  lower  valley  of  the 
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Piave  is  fed  with  only  the  mountain  rills 
formerly  its  insignificant  branches.  Here 
begins  the  little  brook  which,  filling1  the 
basins  of  a  series  of  little  lakes,  grows  to 
a  respectable  stream  by  the  time  it  leaves 
the  hills  at  Serravalle,  irrigates  the  rich 
meadows  of  Venetia,  and  pours  into  the 
Adriatic  far  to  the  east  of  the  new  mouth 
of  the  Piave. 

At  the  summit  of  the  broad  dam  stands 
Fadalto — a  few  houses  and  the  little  inn 
where  we  dined.  It  was  a  memorable 
inn,  tidy  in  its  appointments,  and  though 
thoroughly  Italian,  very  passable  as  to  its 
table.  Its  kitchen  was  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  the  prettiest  that  we  had  any 
where  seen.  A  long  room  with  tables  for 
the  commoner  guests,  with  huge  white- 
washed beams  hung  with  shining  utensils 
of  embossed  copper,  with  a  latticed  screen, 
behind  which  the  handsome  and  smiling 


burns  a  wood  fire  open  on  all  sides. 
Above,  a  funnel  of  wood  painted  black, 
and  as  large  as  the  hearth,  gathered  the 
smoke  to  the  chimney.  From  its  border 
there  hung  a  woolen  curtain  eight  inches 
wide.  The  sides  of  the  bay  under  the 
windows  were  furnished  with  a  broad 
high  seat,  to  which  the  edges  of  the  hearth 
served  as  a  footstool ;  under  this  were  the 
wood-boxes.  Enormous  polished  iron 
andirons  and  numerous  copper  vessels 
stood  upon  the  hearth,  a  great  black  soup 
kettle  hanging  from  its  chain  completing 
the  picture.  A  cozier  nook  for  winter 
evening  gossip  could  not  be  desired.  Our 
journey,  which  had  begun  at  six,  led  us  on 
through  the  lowering  hills,  and  finally 
out  on  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Venetia, 
where  the  twin  towns  of  Serravalle  and 
Cenada,  with  their  well-planted  connect- 
ing allee  and  spacious  half-way  theatre 
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and  cleanly  padrona  herself  prepared  the 
food.  It  would  have  been  a  noticeable 
room  without  the  great  bay  containing 
the  huge  hearth  of  the  country,  which  was 
its  chief  feature.  This  hearth  is  a  white 
marble  pedestal  about  twenty  inches  high 
and  seven  feet  square,  with  its  corners  cut 
away.    Its  centre  is  of  brick.    On  this 


and  casino,  brought  us  suddenly  into  an 
atmosphere  all  Italian,  and  where  already 
our  Tyrol  Einspanner  was  regarded  with 
curious  interest.  At  half  past  eight  Jane 
and  I  were  in'  a  gondola,  under  the  light 
of  the  full  harvest-moon'  and  a  cloudless 
sky  and  breathless  air,  floating  down  the 
Grand  Canal. 


THE  GRAND  DAYS  OF  HISTRIONICS. 


HAT  is  good  acting*  ?  To  hear  this 
question  warmly  discussed  in  all  its 
bearings  you  should  be  seated  in  the  com- 
fortable greenroom  of  some  metropolitan 
theatre  when  the  company  are  gathered 
during  a  performance,  waiting  to  be  sum- 
moned to  their  various  entrances  by  the 
call-boy — that  Puck  of  the  mimic  world 
— where,  among  the  juvenile  ladies,  old 
women,  soubrettes,  walking  gentlemen, 
and  utility  men  of  the  present  day,  and 
belonging  strictly  to  their  epoch  as  expo- 
nents of  the  dry-goods  drama,  the  patent- 
leather-boot  tragedy,  are  to  be  seen  a  few 
aged  persons  whose  theatrical  experience 
dates  back  to  the  period  when  the  tk  legiti- 
mate"'  was  in  force,  and  such  innovations 
as  sensational  dramas,  emotional  plays, 
drawing-room  comedies,  and  burlesques 
were  not  only  unknown,  but  unlooked- 
for  in  the  future.  These  individuals, 
of  course,  disdain  the  modern  school  of 
acting,  and  loudly  proclaim  that  save  for 
such  late-lingering  lights  as  Henry  Irv- 
ing and  Edwin  Booth,  the  grand  days  of 
histrionics  came  finally  to  a  close  with  the 
retirement  of  Macready,  or,  at  latest,  the 
death  of  Edwin  Forrest. 

A  frequent  contention  with  successful 
modern  actors  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
histrionic  ability,  that  acting  is  all  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  that  that  person 
whom  you  like  to  see  act  is  a  good  actor. 
The  reasoning  is  specious,  but  its  logic  is 
not  sound.  Apply  the  rule  to  literature, 
and  see  what  comes  of  it.  The  pander- 
ers  to  the  sensational  in  fiction,  purveyors 
of  bad  grammar  and  blood-curdling  situa- 
tions, command  a  thousand  readers  where 
poets  whose  writings  generations  of  men 
have  agreed  to  pronounce  classic  stand- 
ards can  boast  of  a  score. 

Another  argument  very  often  put  forth 
by  actors  is  that  the  stage  being  always 
the  mirror  of  the  age,  the  drama  of  the 
day  suits  the  taste  of  the  day,  and  that 
Mrs.  Siddons  herself,  if  she  could  return 
and  act  before  us  to-morrow,  would  not  be 
liked.  I  think  there  is  much  likelihood 
of  truth  in  this  supposition.  The  public 
has  given  unmistakable  evidences  of  its 
weariness  of  the  hackneyed  legitimate 
drama.  Edwin  Forrest,  whose  melodi- 
ous utterance  of  blank  verse  I  find  a  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  any  actor  who  ever 


lived  could  have  excelled,  was  neglected 
during  quite  ten  years  of  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  simply  because  the  public  was 
surfeited  with  the  Shakspearean  and  legit- 
imate drama,  and  turned  instinctively, 
instead,  to  bright,  crisp,  new  produc- 
tions, the  outgrowth  of  contemporaneous 
thought,  the  reflex  of  modern  men  and 
manners.  Nor  is  this  falling  off  from 
the  worship  of  high  ideals  a  reprehensi- 
ble practice  which  can  be  charged  upon 
Americans  alone.  On  the  contrary,  New 
York  will  stand  more  Shakspeare  than 
London  will. 

What  the  stage  of  the  past  was  we 
know  by  the  records  of  its  glory  and 
greatness  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  masterpieces  of  literature  were  writ- 
ten for  the  stage,  and  only  for  the  stage ; 
and  though  as  poetry  we  admire  them 
to-day  as  much  as  they  ever  could  have 
been  admired,  it  is  not  to  the  stage  we  go 
to  listen  to  them.  The  stage  of  the  pres- 
ent is  a  representation  of  our  complex 
and  overluxurious  civilization,  common- 
place from  its  very  comfort,  unheroie 
from  its  jog-trot  domesticity.  Now  what 
will  the  stage  of  the  future  be  ?  I  predic  t 
that  its  literary  character  will  gradually 
become  even  less  important  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  that  the  coming  drama  will 
be  panoramic,  almost  pantomimic.  The 
enormous  proportions  of  modern  play- 
houses, the  crowds  which  nightly  resort 
to  them  for  diversion,  not  for  study,  are 
among  numerous  other  unmistakable  in- 
dications of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
pictorial  over  the  scholastic  drama  and 
the  poetic  tragedy. 

Meantime,  when  the  dust  of  oblivion 
is  gathering  more  and  more  thickly  upon 
the  records  of  the  grand  days  of  histrion- 
ics, now  forever  past,  and  probably,  so  far 
as  individual  actors  are  concerned,  never 
again  to  be  revived,  let  us  take  a  peep  be- 
tween their  musty  leaves,  and  with  the 
aid  of  authentic  portraits,  painted  by  tic 
most  renowned  artists  of  those  days,  throw 
our  minds  backward  over  the  abyss  of 
time,  and  try  to  "  figure  to  ourselves'1 
what  manner  of  people  these  great  play- 
ers were.  The  task  will  not  be  altogeth- 
er impossible.  How  they  looked,  we  can 
see  from  the  portraits.  What  the  lead- 
ing events  of  their  lives  were,  history 
tells  us.    The  one  thing  which  it  is  al- 
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most  impossible  for  us  to  guess  is  what 
their  acting-  was  like.  Ungrateful  as  the 
profession  of  the  actor  in  many  respects 
is  during  his  lifetime,  it  has  the  addition- 
al drawback,  in  which  it  stands  alone 
among  the  artistic  avocations,  of  leaving 
nothing  behind  after  death  as  a  silent  yet 
ever  eloquent  witness  of  greatness. 

Of  all  the  multitudes  of  women  who 
have  appeared  upon  the  English-speak- 
ing stage  since  the  abolition  of  the  cus- 
tom of  making  boys  personate  female 
parts,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  whose 
memory  is  invested  with  so  peculiar  an 
interest  as  Nell  Gwynne.  Our  picture  of 
little  Nelly  is  a  copy  of  a  portrait  made, 
of  course  from  life,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
The  original  painting  is  the  property  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  a  view  of  it 
being  a  favor,  I  have  preferred  to  present 
this  to  my  readers  instead  of  the  better 
known,  more  hackneyed,  and  far  less 
pleasing  one,  the  property  of  the  Queen. 

Voe.  LIX  No.  349.-4 


Nell's  birth-place  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Wales  claims  her  as  a  Welsh  girl :  a  house 
at  Hereford  is  pointed  out  to  tourists  as 
that  in  which  she  first  saw  the  light.  The 
royal  catalogue  at  Hampton  Court,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  her  as  having  been  born 
in  the  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  a  poor 
thoroughfare,  still  in  existence;  and  in 
this  opinion  Mr.  Henry  Barton  Baker  (to 
whose  voluminous  work  entitled  Our  Old 
Actors  I  am  much  indebted)  concurs. 
She  was  a  neglected  waif,  and  as  a  mere 
child  was  sent  to  hawk  oranges  in  the  pit 
of  Drury  Lane,  where  her  pretty  ways 
and  bright  sayings  always  attracted  a 
crowd.    Her  personal  popularity  among 
the  habitues  of  the  play-house  won  the  at- 
tention of  the  manager,  and  as  a  natural 
transition,  by  his  aid,  she  passed  from  in 
front  of  the  foot-lights  to  behind  them. 
The  old  diarist  Pepys  has  left  clearer  in- 
dications of  her  style  of  acting  than  any 
one  else,  and  his  testimony,  as  well  as  all. 
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criticism  of  lier  which  I  have  heen  able 
to  glean,  points  conclusively  to  the  sup- 
position that  Nell  Gwynne  was  an  actress 
much  of  the  Lotta  type — a  gay,  lively  lit- 
tle creature,  full  of  dash  and  spirit  in  com- 
ic parts,  but  who  failed  altogether  in  sen- 
timent, and  in  heroic  tragedy  was  most 
abominable.    Pepys  notes  that  he  "was 

most  infinitely  displeased  with  her  in 

a  great  and  serious  part,  which  she  does 
most  basely."  Dryden  took  her  measure 
well,  probably,  when  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines  for  her  to  speak  after  the  bur- 
lesque "business"  of  having  stabbed  her- 
self and  then  come  to  life  again : 

"  I  come,  kind  gentlemen,  strange  news  to  tell  ye : 
I  am  the  ghost  of  poor  departed  Nelly. 
Sweet  Jadies,  be  not  frighted ;  I'll  be  civil ; 
I'm  what  I  was — a  little  harmless  devil.  .  .  . 
To  tell  you  true,  I  walk  because  I  die 
Out  of  my  calling  in  a  tragedy." 

But  in  farcical  characters  she  must  have 
been  bewitching.  Pepys  writes,  when 
speaking  of  Dryden's  play  called  The 
Maiden  Queen:  "There  is  a  comical  part 
done  by  Nell,  which  is  Florimel,  that  I 
never  can  hope  ever  to  see  the  like  done 
again  by  man  or  woman.  The  king  and 
the  Duke  of  York  were  at  the  play.  But 
so  great  a  performance  of  a  comical  part 
was  never,  I  believe,  in  the  world  before 
as  Nell  do  this,  both  as  a  mad  girl,  then 
most  and  best  of  all  when  she  comes  like  a 
young  gallant,  and  hath  the  motions  and 
carriage  of  a  spark  the  most  that  ever  I 
saw  any  man  have.  It  makes  me,  I  con- 
fess, admire  her  I  kissed  her,  and  so 

did  my  wife;  and  a  mighty  pretty  soul 
she  is." 

Talent  so  decided  and  personal  attrac- 
tions so  marked  would  win  the  admira- 
tion of  any  audience,  ancient  or  modern, 
and  Nelly  was  always  devising  some  new 
grotesqueness  in  costume  to  add  to  the 
fun.  In  one  of  her  parts  she  came  on  the 
stage  unexpectedly,  wearing  a  hat  as  large 
round  as  a  cart-wheel,  and  which  almost 
entirely  hid  her.  This  was  done  as  a 
"take-off"  on  some  pastoral  play  which 
was  being  performed  at  the  rival  theatre, 
exactly  as  in  our  theatres  to-day  Lotta 
burlesques  Modjeska.  Fatal  or  fortunate, 
as  one  looks  at  it  from  the  moral  or 
the  worldly  point  of  view,  was  Nelly's  fa- 
mous hat  assumption.  Her  success  that 
night  with  her  enraptured  audience  ex- 
ceeded any  she  had  hitherto  achieved,  yet 
this  was  her  last  appearance  upon  the 
stage.    When  the  curtain  fell,  the  king 


went  behind  the  scenes  and  asked  for  Nel- 
ly. Her  stage  thereafter  was  at  Windsor 
Castle,  her  auditors  the  court. 

London  to-day  is  dotted  with  monu- 
ments, in  the  shape  of  hospitals,  relief 
rooms,  and  other  places  of  succor  for  the 
poor,  which  were  founded  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Nell  Gwynne.  Naturally  the 
poor  people  were  fond  of  her,  and  from  - 
all  the  scorn  and  rage  which  were  lavish- 
ed on  the  licentious  court  of  Charles  the 
Second,  little  Nelly  was  ever  exempt. 

Crowned  with  bay,  as  indicative,  per- 
haps, of  many  dramatic  victories,  holding 
a  manuscript  in  her  hand,  from  which  she 
may  have  studied,  and  with  her  sumptuous 
dress  held  on  her  shapely  neck  by  a  price- 
less chain  of  jewels  and  rare  pearls,  sits 
beautiful  Anne  Oldfield.  She  went  on 
the  stage  at  sixteen,  and  though  unmar- 
ried (she  never  married),  was  announced 
at  once  as  Mrs.  Oldfield,  it  being  the  cus- 
tom, previous  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  so  designate  both  single  and  married 
women. 

The  part  in  which  Anne  Oldfield  took 
London  by  storm,  and  one  with  which 
her  name  must  ever  be  associated  in  his- 
trionic annals,  was  that  of  Lady  Betty 
Modish,  in  Cibbers  comedy  of  The  Care- 
less Husband.  On  reading  this  now  obso- 
lete play  we  discover  the  real  basis  of  the 
success  of  the  actress  who  first  appeared 
as  Lady  Betty.  The  part  itself  is  most 
charming,  and  as  true  to  nature  to-day  as 
it  was  then.  Lady  Betty  is  what  we  now 
call  "a  flirt."  She  is  tantalizing,  fickle, 
witty,  provoking ;  but  throughout  all  this 
she  is  a  dear,  amiable,  whole-souled,  big- 
hearted  woman,  whom  to  know  is  to  love. 
Anne  Oldfield's  particularly  striking  beau- 
ty, and,  above  all,  her  silvery  melodious 
voice,  had  been  much  admired  on  the 
stage  from  the  very  first  night  of  her  ap- 
pearance. No  one  considered  her  a  great 
actress,  however,  or  even  a  very  promis- 
ing one.  But  the  instant  she  walked  on 
the  stage  as  Lady  Betty  Modish  the  world 
of  high  society,  both  court  and  aristoc- 
racy, felt  that  this  was  the  embodiment 
of  all  the  graces,  dignity,  and  loveliness 
of  their  order.  Never  had  such  a  woman 
of-  fashion  been  dreamed  of  on  the  boards. 
Ladies  of  rank  went  to  the  theatre  to 
catch  the  secret  of  her  almost  queenly  de- 
portment in  a  character  full,  nevertheless, 
of  fun  and  "tease."  Seeing  her  so  mar- 
vellously well  adapted  for  the  impersona 
tion  of  women  of  high  life,  Cibber  wrote 
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other  similar  parts  for  her,  notably  that 
of  Lady  Townley  in  The  Provoked  Hus- 
band— a  charming  comedy  which  has  not 
even  at  this  late  day  left  the  stage  in 
America,  where  its  occasional  representa- 
tion will  last  as  long  as  Mrs.  John  Drew, 
the  manageress  en  permanence  of  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  lives 


During  Mrs.  Oldfield's  time  was  seen 
upon  the  London  stage  a  comedian  who, 
droll  enough  when  behind  the  foot-lights, 
was,  away  from  them,  the  dullest  dolt 
that  ever  breathed  to  follow  an  intellect- 
ual calling.  Unable  to  read  or  write,  he 
had  married  solely  to  get  a  wife  to  read 
his  parts  aloud  to  him  until  he  learned 


to  repeat  no  doubt  the  very  traditions  de- 
scended from  Mrs.  Oldfleld  in  the  win- 
ning part  of  Lady  Townley. 

For  a  long  time  Mrs.  Oldfleld  declined 
to  appear  in  tragedy,  deeming  herself  un- 
suited  to  that  line ;  but  at  length  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  play  Jane  Shore  (she 
was  the  original  in  this  part),  and  was 
highly  successful  in  that  as  well  as  many 
other  tragic  heroines.  She  died  in  1730. 
Pope  satirizes  the  description  given  of 
her  winding-sheet  finery.  Peers  bore  her 
coffin  to  Jerusalem  Chamber.  She  is 
buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster. 


them.  So  utterly  incapable  was  he  of 
seeing  the  point  of  a  joke  that  to  impute 
to  him  the  perpetration  of  one  was  consid 
ered  a  capital  joke  in  itself.  This  was  the 
man  whose  name  is  now  a  household 
word— Joe  Miller.  The  Jest  Book  which 
bears  his  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
compilation  of  current  witticisms  put  to- 
gether by  John  Motley,  a  contemporary 
dramatist. 

"Clear  stage,  every  body!"  The 
prompter's  well-known  cry,  and  clap  of 
hands  for  "rise  of  curtain,"  may  be  ap- 
propriately repeated  here,  for  now  springs 
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from  obscurity  into  the  greatest  renown 
an  actor  ever  enjoyed,  that  most  wonder- 
ful stage  performer  known  to  the  annals 
of  the  world — David  Garrick.  If  Gar- 
rick's  death,  as  Johnson  said,  eclipsed  the 
gayety  of  nations,  what  a  wTonderful  sen- 
sation must  his  dramatic  birth  have  cre- 
ated !  But  there  is  no  need  of  surmise  on 
this  point;  the  record  of  his  amazing  ca- 
reer from  first  to  last  is  all  before  us.  No 
histrionic  existence  ever  equalled  Gar- 
rick's  before  his  time  or  since,  nor  is  it 
likely  ever  to  have  a  parallel. 

Garrick's  progenitor  was  an  expatria- 
ted Frenchman,  Monsieur  Garrigues,  who 
had  been  driven  to  England  by  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  inter- 
marryings  before  David's  birth  bestowed 
upon  the  versatile  histrion  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  Irish,  French,  and  English  blood — 
undoubtedly  a  better  mixture  than  any 
brewed  in  the  witches'  caldron  in  Mac- 
beth for  the  right  production  of  a  marvel- 
lous Protean  actor.  In  the  early  days  of 
his  boyhood  David  Garrick  was  thrown 
into  a  position  of  strange  interest,  and  his 
childish  letters  of  the  time,  preserved  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  are  in 
themselves  proof  enough  that  their  writer 
was  no  ordinary  boy. 

His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  British 
service,  who,  ordered  to  Gibraltar,  left  his 
wife  and  family  in  England  to  endure  the 
direst  penury.  David,  only  twelve  years 
old,  seems  by  common  consent  to  have  at 
once  become  the  head  of  the  family.  He 
it  is  who  carries  on  the  correspondence 
with  the  absent  officer,  detailing  the  suf- 
ferings they  are  enduring  at  home  from 
insufficient  food,  patched  clothes,  the 
threats  of  duns,  the  falling  away  of  for- 
mer friends.  The  poverty  he  suffered  in 
boyhood  produced  a  lasting  effect  on  Da- 
vid Garrick's  character:  through  life  he 
was  thrifty,  and  when  he  died  he  left  a 
fortune  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
His  careful  habits,  however,  brought  down 
upon  him  from  his  enemies — notably  Sam- 
uel Foote — the  slur  of  meanness ;  but  the 
records  of  his  generosity,  and,  indeed,  lav- 
ish liberality,  are  too  numerous  for  Foote's 
charge  to  be  much  cared  for. 

Another  matter  of  interest  connected 
with  Garrick's  youth  is  that  he  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  one  of 
the  standard  amusements  of  the  three 
scholars  who  composed  Dr.  Johnson's  en- 
tire academy  was  to  creep  up  to  his  door 
of  an  evening,  peep  through  the  key-hole 


and  listen  to  the  pedagogue  declaiming 
the  long-winded  speeches  of  his  dull  trag- 
edy Irene;  and  to  see  him,  in  his  excite- 
ment at  his  own  grandiloquence,  tucking 
in  the  bedclothes  as  if  he  were  already 
in  bed,  must  have  been  fun.  He  little 
dreamed  that  the  theatrical  manager  who 
was  to  produce  this  mass  of  dreary  verbi- 
age was  the  vivacious  young  gentleman 
to  whom  he  was  teaching  a  little  Latin 
and  less  Greek.  Solely  out  of  friendship 
for  his  old  tutor,  Garrick,  when  lessee  of 
Drury  Lane,  produced  Irene,  and  forced 
it  to  a  run  of  nine  nights,  so  as  to  give 
some  profit  to  the  author.  The  selfish 
old  scholar,  however,  wTas,  so  far  from 
being  grateful,  very  much  incensed,  and 
attributed  the  failure  of  the  piece  to  every 
cause  but  its  own  unattractiveness. 

It  is  the  story  of  Garrick's  instantane- 
ous success  in  the  part  of  Richard  III. 
which  has  driven,  and  still  continues  to 
drive,  so  many  undrilled,  stage  -  struck 
youths  behind  the  foot-lights,  there  to  find 
a  mortifying,  ludicrous,  and  absurd  de- 
feat. The  night  of  October  19,  1741,  was 
indeed  a  momentous  one  in  stage  annals ; 
nevertheless,  the  bill  which  announced 
that  the  part  of  Richard  III.  would  be 
played  by  "A  Young  Gentleman  who 
never  Appeared  on  Any  Stage"  was  not 
characterized  by  that  spirit  of  veracity 
which  usually  pervades  play-bill  litera- 
ture. Under  the  assumed  name  of  Lyd- 
gate,  Garrick  had  had  some  considerable 
experience  in  the  provinces  as  an  actor, 
but  he  had  never  played  Richard.  What 
a  revolution  he  created !  In  ten  minutes' 
time  he  had  overturned  the  whole  fabric 
of  dramatic  tradition,  swept  away  forev- 
er the  mouthings,  struttings,  and  absurd 
and  unnatural  pomposities  of  the  various 
Richards  who  had  trod  the  stage  ever 
since  Shakspeare's  day.  Every  line,  every 
word,  uttered  by  Richard,  the  tradition  of 
the  stage  until  Garrick  came  required  to 
be  drawled  out  with  a  certain  rising  in- 
flection here,  a  falling  one  there,  a  move- 
ment of  the  left  hand  this  way,  the  right 
hand  that  way,  until  an  exasperatingly 
unnatural  model  was  attained.  The  first 
line  spoken  by  Garrick,  as  he  came  on 
for  the  famous  soliloquy,  showed  that 
''here  was  a  man."  That  is  the  best  crit- 
icism :  the  auditors  saw  a  living  Richard 
before  them,  from  the  inception  of  his 
guilty  plan  to  win  the  crown  till  the  mo- 
ment of  his  agonizing  defeat  and  death, 
!  his  Avild,  chaotic  rage  in  the  tent  scene 
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stirring  them  as  never  acting  had  done 
before.  The  rapid  and  imperious  order, 
"  Off  with  his  head !"  the  sly,  cruel,  crafty 
comment,  with  bitter  smile  and  rubbing 
of  hands — "So  much  for  Buckingham !" 
the  angry  dashing  away  of  the  prayer- 


upper  galleries  by  the  prodigious  crowds 
who  rushed  to  see  him  generated  an  epi- 
demic, which  was  known  as  the  Garrick 
fever. 

Garrick's  first  love  episode  was  amus- 
ing.   He  tumbled  head  over  ears  in  love 
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DAVID  GARRICK. 


book  after  the  hypocritical  interview  with 
the  Lord  Mayor ;  the  wonderfully  humor- 
ous though  grim  wooing  of  Lady  Anne 
by  this  dastardly  prince:  each  and  every 
bit  of  "business"  the  auditor  of  to-day 
sees  and  admires  in  the  Richard  of  Edwin 
Booth,  Garrick  originated  on  the  first 
night  he  ever  performed  the  character. 

No  such  acting  having  before  been  seen, 
Garrick  at  once  became  the  rage  in  Lon- 
don.   The  story  of  his  successes  in  vari- 
ous parts,  tragedy  and  comedy,  would 
make  a  book  in  itself.    In  society  he  was 
a  lion.     Nobles  besieged  his  dressing- 
room,  begging  for  the  honor  of  his  com- 
pany at  town  and  country  houses.  Peer- 
esses bribed  stage  door  keepers  to  let  them 
pass  through  that  way,  so  as  to  av<  >id  the 
dangerous  crush  in  front.    Pope  said  that 
he  had  never  had  a  rival,  and  would  nev- 
er have  an  equal.    When  he  played  in 
Dublin  the  heat  and  dirt  brought  into  the 


with  Peg  Woffington,  and  with  her  and 
Macklin,  another  actor,  went  to  house- 
keeping, each  to  be  in  turn  housekeeper 
for  a  month.  But  the  arrangement  did 
not  last  long,  Foote  declares,  on  account 
of  David's  meanness.  ' '  Peggy  made  the 
tea  too  strong,"  said  he.  The  love  affair 
was  soon  cured,  and  not  very  Jong  after 
Garrick  married  Mademoiselle  Violette, 
the  danseuse — a  mysterious  person  who 
brought  letters  from  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  to  the  ladies  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy, who  are  seen  holding  her  shawl 
at  the  wings  while  she  dances  on  the 
stage.  Violette's  birth  was  noble.  The 
drunken  incident  seen  by  play-goers  of 
our  times  in  the  play  of  David  Garrick 
is  a  true  one,  Garrick  having  promised 
the  lady  of  title  who  protected  Violette 
that  he  would  disgust  her  with  him,  the 
patroness  looking  for  a  higher  match. 
But  so  touched  was  she  by  Davy's  mag- 
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nanimity  that  the  lady  relented,  and  gave 
her  consent  to  the  match,  and  a  dowry  of 
£6000  to  the  bride. 

Garrick's  reception  in  France  was  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  episodes  in  his  ca- 
reer. All  Paris  literally  went  wild  over 
him.  Actors  and  actresses  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise  supplicated  him  to  give  them 
lessons.  Painters  and  sculptors  besieged 
his  doors  to  beg  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait. 
His  picture  hung  on  the  walls  of  every 
house.  One  of  these  represented  the 
comic  Garrick  smiling  at  the  tragic  Gar- 
rick.  Lecturers  on  physiognomy  dis- 
coursed on  the  marvellous  mobility  of  his 
features,  which  in  rapid  succession  could 
express  the  guilty  fear  of  Macbeth  seeing 
the  dagger,  Sir  John  Brute  falling  into  a 
drunken  sleep,  the  face  of  Lear  during 
the  curse,  and  finally  the  astonishment, 
anger,  and  comic  despair  of  a  pastry- 
cook's boy  who  had  let  fall  a  tray  of  tarts. 
The  greatest  promoter  of  these  effects  was 
thought  to  be  his  eyes — wonderful  eyes! 
Colman  the  younger,  speaking  of  Gar- 
rick's  games  with  children,  writes:  "He 
had  a  peculiar  mode  of  flashing  the  light- 
ning of  his  eye  by  darting  it  into  the  as- 


tonished mind  of  a  child,  as  a  serpent 
is  said  to  fascinate  a  bird,  which  was 
an  attribute  belonging  only  to  this 
theatrical  Jupiter." 

After  a  long  career,  brilliant  and 
prosperous  to  the  very  close,  Garrick 
retired  from  the  stage  amid  expres- 
sions of  grief  and  regret  of  the  most 
poignant  character.  Tears,  sobs,  cries 
of  "Farewell,  Garrick  !"  "No,  no!" 
and  the  positive  refusal  of  the  public 
to  allow  a  farce  to  be  played  after  so 
touching  a  separation — thus  passed 
he  from  the  mimic  scene. 

Three  years  later,  with  a  pomp  of 
ceremony  the  obsequies  of  no  duke 
could  excel,  he  was  buried  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  nobles  bearing  his 
pall,  scholars,  poets,  statesmen,  art- 
ists, standing  uncovered  beside  his 
grave. 

The  mother  of  Margaret  Woffing- 
ton  was  an  Irish  washer-woman ;  her 
father  a  bricklayer,  who  died  when 
Peg  was  a  few  years  old.  During 
the  days  of  her  great  success  she  fre- 
quently numbered  among  her  audi- 
tors persons  who  distinctly  remem- 
bered her  when,  a  perfect  little  Venus 
of  a  child,  she  used  to  run  about  the 
streets  of  Dublin  barefooted,  and  with 
a  small  dish  of  salad  in  one  hand,  crying 
out,  ' '  All  this  fine  young  salad  for  a  half- 
penny; all  for  a  half -penny  here."  Her 
lovely  dark  eyes,  her  exquisitely  pencilled 
eyebrows,  but  particularly  her  faultless 
figure,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  French 
rope-dancer,  who  lost  no  time  in  getting 
the  child  apprenticed  to  her,  not  for  rope- 
dancing,  but  to  take  parts  in  small  op- 
eratic pieces,  in  which  Peggy,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  won  the  most  flattering  suc- 
cess. She  soon  passed  on  to  the  boards 
of  the  Dublin  Theatre  Royal,  and  remain- 
ed there  a  great  favorite  until  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  when,  coming  to  London,  she 
was  at  once  engaged  at  £9  a  week  by 
Rich,  the  lessee  of  Covent  Garden,  and 
known  in  the  annals  of  the  London  stage 
as  "the  father  of  pantomime,"  having 
been  the  originator  of  that  annual  form 
of  dramatic  jollity  which  reigns  supreme 
at  Christmas-time  to  our  own  day.  More 
for  her  girlish  prettiness  than  for  any 
thing  else  I  give  the  picture  of  Miss  Rich, 
the  daughter  of  the  father  of  pantomime, 
and  goddaughter  of  Hogarth,  who  painted 
this  bright  young  face,  looking  out  upon 
posterity  with  limpid  eyes,  her  dark  locks 
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gathered  under  a  dainty  lace  cap,  around 
which  is  passed  a  blue  ribbon. 

Peg1  Woffington  was  a  fine  actress  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy.  Her  voice,  how- 
ever, was  very  unsuited  to  tragedy,  and 
therefore  her  comedy  personation  s  were  her 
greatest  triumphs.    The  part  with  which 


to  her  proposing  marriage.  Reading  the 
criticisms  of  Peg's  reckless  air  of  youthful 
profligacy,  her  sparkling  eyes,  her  bub- 
bling spirits,  her  side-splitting  deviltry, 
her  marvellous  dash  in  the  part  of  Sir 
Harry,  the  contemplation  of  the  lovely 
placid  face  we  give  will  be  a  surprise. 


MISS  KI01I.  —  [FBOM  HOOAKTIl'S  PAINTING.] 


her  name  is  inseparably  connected  is  that 
of  the  dashing  man  of  fashion,  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  in  which  her  voice,  manner,  bear- 
ing, gesture,  and  even  figure,  were  so  ex- 
actly those  of  a  young  blade  that  an  un- 
married lady  of  large  wealth  and  high 
position,  who  came  up  from  the  country 
and  saw  her  play  Sir  Harry,  believed  she 
was  a  man,  fell  in  love,  and  actually  wrote 


Peg  provided  liberally  for  her  mother 
and  sister  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity. 
The  ex-washer-woman  used  to  parade  the 
streets  of  Dublin  in  her  long  velvet  cloak, 
a  fine  diamond  ring  upon  her  finger,  and 
an  agate  snuff-box  in  her  hand,  forever 
discoursing  about  the  amazing  greatness 
and  goodness  of  her  Peggy.  The  sister 
was  educated  in  France  at  Peg's  expense, 
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and  was  almost  as  handsome  and  as 
sprightly  as  the  Woffington  herself.  A 
man  of  family,  nephew  of  Lord  Cholmon- 
deley,  fell  in  love  with  and  married  Polly, 
at  which  the  nobleman  named  was  at  first 
very  irate,  but  on  making  the  actress's 


JOHN  KKMIiLE. 


acquaintance  he  gallantly  assured  her 
that  she  had  reconciled  him  to  the  match. 
Peg's  investment  of  tk  stock"  in  his  flattery 
was  not  very  extensive.  ' '  I  have  more 
reason  to  be  displeased  with  it  than  you, 
my  lord, "  she  answered,  haughtily ;  ' '  for, 
before,  I  had  but  one  beggar  to  support; 
now  I  have  two." 

Peg  died  at  forty-four,  in  the  height  of 
her  fame.  Her  last  appearance  was  as 
Rosalind,  and  while  speaking  the  "tag" 
she  fell  senseless  on  the  stage. 

In  one  respect  the  Kembles  are  the  most 
extraordinary  family  connected  with  his- 
trionic record.  For  two  hundred  years 
a  Kemble  has  ever  been  upon  the  dra- 
matic boards.  The  lineage  began  with 
the  father  of  Roger  Kemble's  wife,  and  its 
living  representative  is  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons, 
the  actress  and  reader,  in  whose  charm- 
ing features  may  be  seen  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  her  ancestor  John  Kemble,  the 
only  one  of  the  five  generations  of  Kem- 
bles of  whom  I  have  space  to  speak. 


John  Kemble  was  born  in  1757,  and  was 
intended  for  the  priesthood  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  Catholic,  and  with  this  idea 
placed  the  boy  in  a  papist  college,  from 
which,  however,  he  soon  ran  away.  This 
act  of  insubordination  brought  upon  him 
the  furious  anger  of  his  father, 
whose  dearest  scheme  it  was  that 
John  should  wear  the  cassock,  and 
not  the  sock  and  buskin.  Pre- 
dilection for  the  latter  vocation 
was,  however,  in  the  blood,  and 
John  joined  a  company  of  pro- 
vincial barn-stormers,  and  often  in 
his  wanderings  with  them  suffered 
from  hunger  through  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  his  performances 
by  the  yokels  of  the  green  lanes 
and  hedges  of  rural  England.  On 
one  occasion,  finding  himself  in 
that  peculiarly  inthralled  position 
which  current  locution  indicates 
as  "  strapped,"  he  wrote  a  letter  in 
Latin  to  a  charitable  parson,  tell- 
ing him  he  was  at  an  inn,  wanted 
to  get  away,  and  could  not  pay 
the  score.  His  scholarly  effort 
was  rewarded  by  abundant  alms. 

The  influence  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  procured  John  Kemble  an 
opening  in  London,  where  his  per- 
formance of  Hamlet  was  well  re- 
ceived, in  spite  of  many  eccentrici- 
ties both  of  gesture  and  of  speech. 
His  odd  pronunciations  of  cer- 
tain words  were  sometimes  laughed  at, 
sometimes  hissed.  Aches  he  pronounced 
aitches;  mercy,  maircy  ;  virtue,  vartue ; 
Rome,  Room;  bird,  beard;  hideous,  hid- 
jus.  He  was  a  terrible  pedant  in  lan- 
guage, and  so  deliberate  in  gesture  that 
Leigh  Hunt  says  when  he  turned  his  head 
he  did  it  so  slowly  people  might  have 
thought  he  had  a  stiff  neck.  "John 
Kemble  is  a  great  artist,"  wrote  Walter 
Scott,  "but  he  shows  too  much  of  his 
machinery.  I  wish  he  could  be  double- 
capped,  as  they  say  of  watches."  "My 
brother  John,"  said  Mrs.  Siddons,  "in  his 
most  impetuous  bursts  is  always  careful 
to  avoid  any  discomposure  of  his  dress  or 
deportment ;  but  in  the  whirlwind  of  pas- 
sion I  lose  all  thought  of  such  matters. " 

How  George  Colman  ever  could  have 
thought  that  such  a  dramatic  prig  as  John 
Kemble  could  create  so  impassioned  a  part 
as  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  in  The  Iron  Chest 
passes  comprehension.  The  result  might 
liave  been  foreseen.    The  piece,  which  in 
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the  hands  of  every  first-class  tragedian  of 
the  old  school  is  one  of  the  best  liked  by 
audiences  to-day,  was  a  flat  failure  with 
John  Kemble.    Colman  took  his  revenge 


remarked  of  his  Don  Felix  that  there  was 
too  much  of  the  Don  and  too  little  of  the 
Felix.  From  all  which  I  infer  that  John 
Kemble,  were  he  endowed  with  life  again 


MRS.  JORDAN. —[FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE.] 


by  writing  a  preface  to  the  printed  play, 
in  which  he  said :  "Frogs  in  a  marsh,  flies 
in  a  bottle,  wind  in  a  crevice,  a  preacher 
in  a  field,  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  all  yield- 
ed to  the  inimitable  soporific  monotony  of 
Mr.  Kemble. "  Leigh  Hunt  says  his  words 
fell  so  slowly  one  might  have  thought  lie 
was  reckoning  how  many  words  he  had 
got  by  heart. 

In  comedy  his  pedantry  was  even  more 
pronounced  than  in  his  tragedy.    A  wit 


to-day,  would  hardly  be  a  favorite  with 
our  audiences.  His  strongest  claim  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  was  his  superb  and 
almost  unparalleled  manly  beauty.  "In 
Coriolanus,"  says  Mr.  Baker,  "the  mob 
fell  back  from  him  as  though  they  had 
run  against  a  wild  bull,  as  he  dashed  in 
among  them  in  haughty  pride,  looking  suf- 
ficient to  beat  forty  of  them.  And  while 
waiting  for  Aufidius  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  of  Mars,  he  looked  another  Mars." 
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When  the  lovely  Mrs.  Jordan  stood  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  the  original  of 
the  portrait  which  we  copy,  she  little 
dreamed  of  the  cruel  fate  the  declining 
years  of  her  life  had  in  store  for  her. 
This  actress  was  contemporaneous  with 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  was  in  comedy  exactly 
what  the  great  Sarah  was  in  tragedy — a 
queen.  The  two  artists  played  in  London 
on  alternate  nights,  and  public  favor  was 
so  exactly  divided  between  them  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  which  bore  off  the 
palm.  Previously  no  attraction  had  been 
found  strong  enough  to  bring  j>eople  to 
the  theatre  on  Mrs.  Siddons's  off  nights ; 
but  after  Mrs.  Jordan  appeared  the  houses 
were  equally  great,  the  applause  in  all 
respects  as  warm,  for  the  comic  actress  as 
for  the  tragic  one.  Both  ladies  were  very 
beautiful,  and  even  in  this  respect  they 
were  equally  attractive. 

Mrs.  Jordan  made  her  first  hit  in  Lon- 
don in  The  Country  Wife,  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement by  Garrick  of  one  of  Wycher- 
ley's  comedies.  The  heroine  is  a  hoiden, 
and  we  have  abundant  records  of  how 
truthfully  Mrs.  Jordan  portrayed  the  part. 
Says  Boaden:  "Perhaps  no  actress  ever 
excited  so  much  laughter.  The  low  co- 
median has  a  hundred  resorts  by  whicli 
risibility  may  be  produced ;  but  the  actress 
has  nothing  beyond  the  mere  words  she 
utters  but  what  is  drawn  from  her  own 
hilarity  and  the  expression  of  features, 
which  never  submit  to  exaggeration. 
How  exactly  had  this  child  of  Nature  cal- 
culated her  efficacy  that  no  intention  on 
her  part  was  ever  missed,  and  from  first  to 
last  the  audience  responded  uniformly  in 
an  astonishment  of  delight."  Hazlitt,  not 
always  a  tender  critic,  writes  of  Mrs. 
Jordan :  k '  It  was  not  as  an  actress,  but  as 
herself,  that  she  charmed  every  one.  Na- 
ture had  formed  her  in  her  most  prodigal 
humor ;  and  when  Nature  is  in  the  humor 
to  make  a  woman  all  that  is  delightful, 
she  does  it  most  effectually."  Macready 
in  his  Reminiscences  says  that  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons appeared  a  personification  of  the 
Tragic  Muse,  and  that  certainly  all  the 
attributes  of  Thalia  were  most  joyously 
combined  in  Mrs.  Jordan ;  that  she  ' '  pos- 
sessed a  spirit  of  fun  that  would  have  out- 
laughed  Puck  himself;"  and  adds,  "her 
voice  was  one  of  the  most  melodious  I 
ever  heard,  which  she  could  vary  by  cer- 
tain bass  tones  that  would  have  disturbed 
the  gravity  of  a  hermit. "  That  the  actress 
had  versatile  powers  which  enabled  her  to 


drop  the  comic  mask  and  assume  the  char- 
acter of  tender  sentimentality  is  fully 
proved  by  Charles  Lamb's  exquisitely 
written  and  highly  laudatory  criticism 
on  her  assumption  of  Viola,  in  Twelfth 
Night. 

Her  beauty  and  her  talent  were  a  curse 
to  her.  She  attracted  the  eye  of  the  royal 
Duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  King  of  Eng- 
land, who,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion, 
established  her  at  Bushey,  treating  her  as 
an  honored  wife,  and  exacting  respect  to- 
ward her  from  all  who  visited  him.  Twen- 
ty years  they  lived  together,  and  her  con- 
duct was  unexceptionable.  But  public 
opinion  revenged  itself  upon  her  for  this 
breach  of  moral  decorum.  She  was  hissed 
by  audiences,  maligned  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  insulted  in  the  streets.  After 
living  with  the  prince  for  twenty  years, 
and  bearing  him  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren, he  suddenly  awakened  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  conduct  was  not  moral,  and 
to  make  it  more  so,  he  wrote  to  the  poor 
woman,  when  she  was  away  from  London 
on  a  starring  engagement,  to  meet  him  at 
Maidenhead,  there  to  take  a  farewell  for 
life. 

"My  mind,"  she  writes  to  a  friend  after 
the  separation, "  is  beginning  to  feel  some- 
what reconciled  to  the  shock  and  surprise 
it  has  lately  received;  for  could  you  or 
the  world  believe  that  we  never  had  for 
twenty  years  the  slightest  semblance  of  a 
quarrel?  But  this  is  so  well  known  in 
our  domestic  circle  that  the  astonishment 
is  the  greater ....  I  have  received  the 
greatest  kindness  from  the  Regent  and  ev- 
ery branch  of  the  royal  family,  who  in 
the  most  unreserved  terms  deplore  this 
melancholy  business.  The  whole  corre- 
spondence is  before  the  Regent,  and  I  am 
proud  to  add  that  my  past  and  present 
conduct  has  secured  me  a  friend  who  de- 
clares he  will  never  forsake  me." 

The  death  of  this  poor  woman  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  incidents  in  histrionic 
annals.  We  see  her  in  exile  in  a  shabby, 
dark  old  house  at  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris, 
deprived  of  every  comfort,  and  lying  all 
day  and  all  night  upon  a  narrow,  tattered 
sofa,  waiting  for  letters  which  never  came. 
■  Her  daughters  were  now  in  England,  all 
married,  and  all  looking  cut  for  them- 
selves, unable  to  help  their  mother.  And 
there  the  poor  lady  lay  month  after  month, 
rising  only  to  go  to  the  post-office  to  in- 
quire for  letters  from  the  man  who  had 
blighted  her  life.    When  she  became  un- 
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able  to  leave  the  sofa,  the  landlord  be- 
came her  messenger ;  but  his  errands  were 
as  fruitless  as  her  own  had  been.  One 
day  when  he  entered  the  room  she  lifted 
herself  on  her  arm  with  great  exertion 
and  made  the  usual  query,  ''No  letters  ?" 
upon  which  he  shook  his  head  as  usual  in 
the  negative,  when  she  fell  back  instant- 
ly and  expired. 

Research  can  find  no  date  of  birth  and 
no  certainty  concerning  the  parentage 


well  thumped  one  night  for  playing  some 
roguish  prank.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
mastered  the  use  of  the  foils,  and  was  all 
his  life  renowned  as  a  splendid  fencer. 
He  was  a  rascally  boy,  always  in  some 
scrape,  ever  seeking  vile  company.  His 
mother,  if  such  Nance  Carey  was,  having 
abandoned  him,  he  was  under  the  charge 
of  another  actress,  Miss  Tidswell,  who  was 
so  put  about  by  his  eccentric  habits  in  the 
matter  of  running  away  that  finally  she 


liMUHD  K.EAN. 


of  Edmund  Kean.  His  reputed  mother, 
however,  was  a  disreputable  strolling  act- 
ress named  Nance  Carey,  his  reputed  fa- 
ther one  Kean,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
tailor.  At  three  years  of  age  Kean  was 
chosen  for  his  fine  black  eyes  and  his  an- 
imated gestures  from  among  a  lot  of  chil- 
dren to  personate  Cupid  upon  the  stage. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  imps  that  danced 
around  the  caldron  in  John  Kemble's 
Macbeth,  and  by  the  stately  John  he  was 


had  a  brass  dog's-collar  fastened  on  his 
neck,  inscribed  with  the  words  ' 1  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane." 

By  far  the  most  powerful  picture  drawn 
by  Mr.  Baker  in  his  voluminous  records 
of  these  extinct  lives  is  that  of  this  erratic 
genius.  At  one  moment  he  is  found  at 
an  inn,  tarred  and  feathered,  singing  low 
songs  to  amuse  a  drunken  company;  at 
another  he  is  caught  wandering  in  the 
fields,  where  he  has  subsisted  on  uncooked 
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turnips  and  cabbages  for  days.  Proud,  im- 
petuous, hot-headed,  of  intemperate  hab- 
its and  an  ungovernable  temper,  his  life 
for  years  was  one  series  of  untold  priva- 
tions, in  which,  in  course  of  time,  a  wife 
and  children  shared.  How  they  trudged 
from  town  to  town  on  foot,  stopped  in 
barns,  and  played  for  sixpences  to  such 
yokels  as  cared  to  listen  to  them,  is  a  story 
which  wrings  the  heart  to  read.  Years 
passed  thus ;  and  that  under  such  circum- 
stances Kean  could  have  perfected  him- 
self to  the  marvellous  extent  he  did  in 
the  art  of  acting  is  something  that  exceeds 
comprehension.  But  the  turning-point 
was  at  hand.  One  night  he  noticed  an 
intelligent  face  among  a  sparse  and  stu- 
pid set  Of  boobies  who  had  gathered  to  see 
him  at  Doncaster.  After  the  perform- 
ance the  owner  of  the  intelligent  face 
went  to  him  and  said,  ' '  Come  and  break- 
fast with  me  to-morrow.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  I  am  the  manager 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre."  Kean  stagger- 
ed backward  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  An 
engagement  was  effected  the  next  day  for 
three  years,  at  £8,  £9,  and  £10  per  week. 

But,  oh,  how  dark  was  the  hour  before 
the  dawn !  A  beloved  child  who  had  long 
been  ailing  died;  he  fell  ill  himself;  he 
had  a  dispute  with  the  manager  about  his 
opening  part  when  he  recovered ;  the  com- 
pany at  rehearsal  jeered  at  his  small  fig- 
ure, his  worn  shoes,  his  shabby  rough  coat. 
Meantime  he  was  half  starved.  ' '  I  must 
dine  to-day,'1  he  said  to  his  wife  on  the 
day  of  his  appearance,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  many  days  he  tasted  meat.  The 
night  of  his  first  appearance  in  London 
was  cold  and  foggy.  There  had  been  a 
heavy  snow,  and  now  the  streets  were  al- 
most impassable  with  slush,  which  pene- 
trated his  worn  boots  and  chilled  him  to 
the  bone.  Taking  a  bundle  in  his  hand 
containing  shoes,  stockings,  wig,  and  oth- 
er trifles,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  wife,  telling 
her  that  he  wished  he  was  going  to  be  shot. 
"  If  I  succeed,  I  shall  go  mad,"  he  said. 

But  what  a  fairy  tale  was  his  success! 
How  instant,  how  overwhelming!  In 
seventy  nights  the  receipts  were  £20,000. 
His  manager  tore  up  the  original  agree- 
ment, and  gave  him  a  fair  profit. 

He  was  now  the  lion  of  the  day ;  poets, 
nobles,  statesmen,  crowded  his  dressing- 
room,  eager  to  secure  him  as  a  guest.  His 
son  Charles  is  seen  playing  with  heaps  of 
guineas,  and  bank-notes  litter  the  draw- 
ing-room like  waste  paper. 


Then  rivals  began  to  spring  up.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  was  Junius  Bru- 
tus Booth,  the  father  of  Edwin  Booth,  who 
had  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  as  Richard 
III.,  which,  it  was  said,  was  an  imitation 
of  Kean's  own,  save  that  it  was  superior. 
To  decide  the  question  the  Drury  Lane 
management  engaged  Booth  to  make  a 
contest.  The  trial  play  was  to  be  Othello 
— Kean  the  Moor,  Booth  the  Iago.  The 
house  was  crowded,  the  excitement  pro- 
digious. We  have  the  testimony  of  Bar- 
ry Cornwall  and  other  disinterested  and 
competent  critics  that  Booth's  defeat  was 
overwhelming  and  complete.  Kean,  no 
doubt  maddened  by  wine  as  well  as  ex- 
citement, was  wrought  up  to  such  a  fury 
of  passion  that  it  seemed  dangerous  to 
cross  his  path,  death  to  assault  him. 

In  1820  Kean  went  to  America,  reaping 
a  golden  harvest  by  his  tour.  Returning 
to  England,  he  was  received  again  with 
rapture. 

In  thirteen  years  Edmund  Kean  earned 
over  a  million  dollars ;  yet  he  squandered 
it  all  as  fast  as  he  got  it,  lived  extrava- 
gantly, died  poor. 

His  last  appearance  was  tragic.  He  and 
his  son  Charles  were  playing  Othello  and 
Iago  together.  The  house  was  crammed. 
Kean  was-  almost  helpless  before  the  play 
began,  but  when  he  came  to  the  words, 
"Farewell!  Othello's  occupation's  gone," 
he  fell  upon  his  son's  shoulder,  moaning, 
"  I  am  dying."  An  hour  before  he  died 
he  sprang  out  of  bed,  exclaiming,  "A 
horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse !" 
His  last  utterances  were  the  dying  words 
of  Octavian :  ' '  Farewell,  Floranthe !" 

Application  to  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster to  allow  the  body  of  Edmund  Kean 
to  repose  beside  that  of  his  only  peer,  Da- 
vid Garrick,  was  refused. 

A  genial,  pleasant  face  is  that  of  Ellis- 
ton,  and  a  very  amusing  creature  he  must 
have  been.  ' '  Magnificent  were  thy  ca- 
priccios  on  this  globe  of  earth,  Robert 
William  Elliston !"  apostrophizes  Charles 
Lamb.  For  the  most  part  these  capric- 
cios  took  the  shape  of  extraordinary  hoax- 
es of  the  public,  perpetrated  doubtless 
quite  as  much  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
money  as  of  obtaining  a  laugh.  Ellistou 
had  a  perfect  mania  for  management,  and 
at  one  time  had  no  less  than  five  provin- 
cial theatres  on  his  hands  at  once.  Busi- 
ness was  generally  bad  in  all  of  them,  as 
it  is  apt  to  be  in  provincial  theatres  in 
England  to  this  day,  and  how  to  "  pull  a 
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house"  was  the  problem  ever  disturbing 
the  mind  of  the  jovial  manager.  Many 
times  he  succeeded  by  devices  which  not 
even  the  inventive  genius  of  contempora- 
ry showmen  can  excel.  He  startled  the 
public  in  one  of  his  tours  by  announcing 


fire-works,  as  advertised,  but  just  before 
the  rise  of  the  curtain  occurred  to  him  for 
the  first  time  the  vital  question,  What  of 
the  danger?  These  lovely  maidens,  these 
noble  mothers,  these  proud  fathers  and 
hopeful  sons,  who  had  gathered  in  such 


K.  W.  ELLISTON. 


that  on  his  benefit  night  he  would  show 
them  in  the  theatre  the  most  splendid  py- 
rotechnic display  ever  attempted  in  Eng- 
land. The  seats  went  off  like  fire-works 
themselves.  Meantime,  day  by  day,  El- 
liston  was  himself  working  on  the  fears  of 
the  landlord  about  the  danger  of  such  an 
exhibition  in  the  theatre — a  mere  box  of  a 
place.  Finally  the  owner  forbade  it;  but 
never  a  word  of  this  did  Elliston  breathe 
to  the  public.  The  expected  great  house 
gathered,  and  between  the  pieces  on  walk- 
ed Elliston,  handkerchief  in  hand,  and  in 
one  of  his  speeches — very  marvels  of  ver- 
bosity— explained  that  the  most  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  had  been  lavished  on  the 


numbers  to  do  him  honor  on  his  benefit 
night,  were  their  valuable  lives  to  be  jeop- 
ardized by  a  dazzling  display  the  cost  of 
which  he  would  himself  defray  a  thousand 
times  over  rather  than  that  a  hair  of  one 
head  should  be  injured  ?  And,  indeed,  the 
landlord  had  forbade  it.  Here  he  appealed 
to  the  landlord— a  bashful  man,  who  hid 
behind  the  curtains  of  his  box,  ready  to 
die  with  shame  at  being  thus  addressed— 
to  publicly  confirm  his  statement  that  lie 
had  forbidden  the  are-works  on  account 
of  the  danger.  Thankful  for  having  so 
narrowly  escaped  "the  danger,"  the  re- 
lieved audience  applauded  him  to  the  echo 
for  his  thoughtfulness. 
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In  1819  Elliston  achieved  his  highest 
ambition.  He  became  lessee  of  Drury 
Lane.  Lamb  gives  a  humorous  account 
of  Elliston's  announcement  to  him  of  this 
new  glory  on  the  morning  after  his  acces- 
sion to  that  high  office. 


ous  and  characteristic.  He  objected  to 
taking  some  medicine,  and  in  order  to  in- 
duce him  to  do  so  he  was  promised  brandy 
and  water  to  follow  it.  A  faint  smile 
stole  over  his  face,  the  old  roguisli  look 
gleamed  for  a  moment  in  his  fast  glazing 


DOWTON. 


Elliston's  great  trump  card,  while  man- 
ager of  the  Surrey,  was  the  production  of 
Jerrold's  Black -eyed  Susan.  He  him- 
self "created"  the  part  of  the  hero,  and 
played  it  221  times,  realizing  large  sums 
by  the  performance. 

Almost  his  last  words,  when  the  hand 
of  death  lay  heavy  on  him,  were  humor- 


eyes,  as  he  murmured  :  "Bribery  and  cor- 
ruption.^ 

The  quaint  physiognomy  which  is  seen 
in  our  last  cut  is  that  of  Dowton,  a  comic 
actor  whose  humorous  performances  of 
the  testy  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  and  the 
jovial  Falstatt'  were  highly  relished  in  the 
irrand  days  of  histrionics. 


OYSTER  FLICK' 


;t,  crisfield. 


A  PENINSULAR  CANAAN. 
II. — MARYLAND. 

A TOWN  of  oysters  built  on  oyster 
shells.  Such  is  Crisfield.  A  man 
buys  a  building  lot  at  the  bottom  of  the 
harbor,  and  then  purchases  oyster  shells 
enough  to  raise  it  above  high- water  mark. 
Crisfield  stands,  as  it  were,  up  to  its  knees 
in  the  water  of  a  little  harbor  that  cuts 
jaw-like  into  the  end  of  a  small  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Annamaessec  River  on  the 
north  and  the  Pocomoke  Sound  on  the 
south.  Back  from  Crisfield  and  sur- 
rounding it  on  this  peninsula  are  thick 
glades  of  pine  timber,  alternated  by  brill- 
iantly green  stretches  of  flat  meadow  land 
covered  with  rank  grass.  The  region 
back  of  the  town  is  very  thickly  settled 
by  fishermen  and  oystermen,  who  choose 
the  neighborhood  as  of  such  easy  access 
to  the  water.  The  cottages  stand  every 
where,  fronting  in  all  directions,  as  though 
shaken  from  some  enormous  pepper  cast- 
er, some  along  the  hard  level  roads  that 
intersect  this  region,  some  back  in  the 
glades,  some  singly,  some  collected  in  a 
small  nucleus  around  a  cross-road  store. 

One  evening  with  a  friend  we  drove 
through  this  region.  It  was  late,  and  the 
road  lay  gleaming  white  between  the  dark 
boundaries  of  pine  woods,  from  out  whose 
gloomy  depths  the  light  in  an  occasional 


fisherman's  cottage  gleamed  right  merri- 
ly, speaking  of  pleasant  home  comforts 
after  daily  toil  on  the  treacherous  waters. 
Whii>poor- wills  called  with  their  hurried 
note,  and  up  from  the  woods  came  float- 
ing balmily  the  resinous  odor  of  the  pines. 
Now  we  would  pass  a  little  church  nest- 
ling silently  among  the  thickets,  now  a 
way-side  store  with  ruddy  lights  within, 
and  a  knot  of  wiry-looking  fishermen  and 
oystermen  lolling  around  in  desultory 
conversation.  It  was  a  scene  at  once 
peaceful  and  busy,  lonely  yet  inhabited. 

A  general  whiteness  illumines  the 
streets  of  Crisfield;  a  crisp  rattle  of  loose 
shells  sounds  under  the  tread  of  the  pe- 
destrian; a  salt  breeze  blows  from  the 
beautiful  waters  of  Tangier  Sound,  taint- 
ed, alas !  by  a  slight  odor  of  defunct  oys- 
ters. Oysters,  oysters,  every  where,  in 
barrels,  in  boxes,  in  cans,  in  buckets,  in 
the  shell  and  out.  But  little  business  is 
carried  on  here  except  oystering;  a  little 
fishing  and  a  little  crabbing,  perhaps,  but 
nothing  else.  The  railroad  that  runs 
through  the  length  of  the  town,  termina- 
ting at  the  steamboat  wharf  at  the  har- 
bor, rests  on  a  road-bed  of  oyster  shells, 
as  firm  and  solid  as  can  be  desired.  Along 
this  and  in  the  side  streets  collect  the 
houses,  all  of  frame,  varying  in  archi- 
tecture from  the  cottage  to  the  negro 
shanty.     Along  the  water's  edge  are  a 
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number  of  large  barn-like  buildings — the 
oyster  packing  houses.  Here  the  chief 
interest  of  Crisfield  centres — the  ' '  shuck- 


oysters,  looking  tempting  enough.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  the  quickness  and  dex- 
terity with  which  a  shucker  opens  an  oys- 


OYBTEK  SHUOKERS. 


ing"  or  opening  of  oysters,  and  the  sub- 
sequent "packing,"  or  closing  them  in 
kettles  to  be  distributed  over  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Considerable  freight  ex- 
pense is  saved  by  this  mode  of  exporting 
them  without  their  shells,  and  in  cool 
weather  they  will  carry  for  days  in  these 
kettles  as  fresh  and  good  as  they  would 
in  the  shells.  The  oysters  are  generally 
shucked  early  in  the  morning,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  the  first  northward-bound 
freight-train. 

At  the  first  glance  into  a  shucking- 
house  it  looks  terribly  dirty,  with  trick- 
ling oyster  juice  and  piles  of  muddy  shells, 
but  in  the  shining  pans  in  front  of  the 
shuckers  are  quarts  of  clean,  fat,  succulci 


ter.  She  uses  a  sharp  lithe  knife,  and  does 
not  break  the  edge  of  the  shells.  She 
seizes  an  oyster,  inserts  the  thin  knife  be- 
tween the  shells,  then  with  a  quick  turn 
of  the  wrist  the  shell  is  opened,  the  oyster 
cut  loose  and  dropped  into  the  pan,  all 
with  one  movement. 

The  season  from  September  1,  1877,  to 
June  1,  1878,  was  extraordinarily  poor,  on 
account  of  the  warmth  of  the  winter,  but 
an  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  quantities 
shipped  from  this  point  when  the  record 
informs  us  that  25,000  barrels  of  shell  oys- 
ters and  300,000  gallons  of  shucked  oys- 
ters were  shipped  during  that  season.  In- 
deed, New-Yorkers  have  no  idea  how 
many  native  Blue  Points,  Saddle  Rocks, 
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and  intermediate  oysters  are  shipped  from 
Crisfield,  on  the  Chesapeake. 

The  oysters  are  raised  hy  means  of 
dredges,  that  swing"  by  ropes  from  either 
side  of  the  boat.  These  dredges  resemble 
a  gigantic  purse,  the  mouth  composed  of 
a  pair  of  iron  jaws,  the  pocket  of  iron 
chain-work.  The  open  jaws  are  dragged 
along"  the  bottom,  as  the  boat  moves  slow- 
ly  along"  under  half  sail,  scraping-  up  the 
oysters,  which  fall  into  the  pocket.  After 
a  drag-  of  about  thirty  seconds  the  dredges 


Virginia,  frequent  imbroglios  occur  be- 
tween the  oystermen  of  the  two  States, 
the  Marylanders,  when  oysters  are  scarce 
on  their  side  of  the  line,  cruising  in  Vir- 
ginia waters,  and  vice  versa,  of  course  pro- 
ducing much  heart-burning  between  ,  the 
two  States.  An  oyster  police  was  insti- 
tuted by  Virginia,  and  frequent  encount- 
ers occurred  between  these  officials  and 
the  Maryland  oystermen.  Many  of  the 
latter  were  captured  and  incarcerated  in 
the  jail  at  Drummondtown,  in  Accomac 
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are  hauled  up  on  deck,  the  contents  sorted, 
the  good  oysters  separated  from  the  mass, 
the  dead  shells  broken  from  the  living 
oysters  by  means  of  a  long  hammer  like 
that  used  by  geologists,  and  the  refuse 
thrown  overboard. 

In  such  an  important  industry  as  the 
oyster  trade,  the  beds  lying,  as  they  do,  so 
closely  on  the  line  between  Maryland  and 
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County.  Habeas  corpuses  were  issued 
from  Maryland,  and  all  the  intricacies  of 
a  legal  war  impended.  Finally,  in  one 
of  the  many  conflicts  an  oysterman  was 
killed.  He  had  resisted  the  police,  who 
had  thereupon  fired  upon  bis  boat,  injur- 
ing the  skipper  so  severely  that  be  subse- 
quently  died  of  his  wounds.  This  unfor- 
tunate event  produced  such  an  excitement 
that  personal  interests  gave  way  before 
public  opinion,  and  a  compromise  was  at 
length  effected  between  the  two  States. 
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Crabs  and  fish  are  taken  in  considerable 
quantities  at  Crisfield;  salt-water  trout, 
the  large  and  delicious  drum-fish,  running' 
in  schools,  sheep's-head,  tailors  or  blue- 
fish,  and  many  others;  but  this  interest  is 
so  far  surpassed  by  the  much  larger  oyster 
trade  as  to  be  hardly  recognized.  Cris- 
field is  undoubtedly  a  progressive  business 
community,  at  present  small,  but  when 
canning  is  introduced,  so  that  instead  of 
shipping  the  oysters  to  other  places  for 
that  purpose  they  can  be  prepared  for  the 
general  market  here,  business  will  receive 
a  new  impetus  that  will  call  attention 
more  generally  to  this  spot  as  a  centre  of 
trade. 

About  sixteen  miles  north  of  Crisfield 
stands  a  way-side  railway  station,  called 
Westover.  The  transient  traveller  might 
be  surprised  by  the  number  of  freight-cars 
standing  along  the  switch  at  this  appar- 
ently unpromising  country  station,  but 
quiet  as  it  looks,  unbusinesslike  as  it 
might  appear  to  him,  it  is  in  reality  one 
of  the  busiest  points  along  the  road,  for 
Westover  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
berry  (especially  of  strawberry)  culture  in 
all  the  fruit-producing  peninsula.  In  the 
early  morning  a  different  sight  presents 
itself  at  the  quiet  station.  Large  vans 
piled  high  with  crates  of  berries,  shouting 


of  teamsters,  cracking  of  whips,  he-haw- 
ing of  mules,  combine  in  a  Babel  of  noises, 
ever  increasing,  as  cart  after  cart  rumbles 
up  to  the  station  in  a  cloud  of  dust  like  a 
miniature  thunder-storm.  The  fragrant 
odor  of  berries  hangs  in  the  air  around, 
and  each  grimy  freight-car  is  like  a  huge 
pouncet-box  emitting  a  delightful  scent  of 
strawberries,  the  queen  of  fruit. 

The  berry  yield  of  1878  was  a  particu- 
larly light  one  in  this  region,  owing  to  a 
sudden  spell  of  chilly  weather  that  some- 
what stunted  the  fruit,  preventing  it  from 
attaining  its  full  degree  of  size  and  lus- 
ciousness;  but  even  in  that  season  500.000 
baskets  of  strawberries  were  shipped  from 
this  point  alone  in  the  short  period  during 
which  this  fruit  flourishes.  The  sandy  soil 
of  this  region  is  particularly  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  berries ;  and  yet  the  clay 
subsoil  renders  it  capable  of  producing 
ample  crops  of  grass,  clover,  cereals,  and 
vegetables.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that 
we  saw  the  finest  fields  of  wheat  and  clo- 
ver that  we  found  throughout  the  pen- 
insula, verdant  as  it  is.  A  gentleman  of 
the  most  undoubted  veracity  assured  us 
that  he  had  in  one  year  taken  a  crop  of 
wheat  twenty-five  bushels  and  a  crop  of 
hay  two  tons  to  the  acre  off  a  certain  field, 
the  original  cost  of  which  was  twenty  dol- 
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lars  per  acre,  in  this  one  year  netting"  over 
two  hundred  per  cent,  profit  on  the  orig- 
inal cost.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say 
that  this  was  an  extraordinary  case,  the 
two  crops  being  due  to  an  unprecedented- 
ly  early  season. 


group  of  three  old  mansions  about  a  mus- 
ket-shot apart,  the  remnants  of  old  days, 
yet  stand — the  mansions  of  the  Westover, 
Workingtown,  and  Arlington  estates. 
The  latter  is  named  for  the  Virginia  Ar- 
lington, its  original  owner  having  married 
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Tlie  neighborhood  of  Westover  is  one 
of  those  older  portions  of  the  settlements 
one  finds  along  the  Eastern  Shore,  its  an- 
tiquity attested  by  the  old  brick  houses, 
each  standing  dark  and  aristocratic-]  ook- 
ing  beside  the  banks  of  one  of  the  numer- 
ous creeks,  choked  with  rushes  and  docks 
and  tangled  water-grasses,  that  lie  in  the 
lap  of  the  land.    In  the  past,  when  the 
land  in  this  region  was  all  overgrown 
with  a  virgin  forest  of  pines,  except  imme- 
diately in  the  neighborhood  of  these  man- 
sions, such  creeks,  now  nearly  choked  with 
matted  vegetation,  were  the  highways  of 
communication  between  the  plantations 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  and  the  more  thickly 
settled  country  around  Baltimore,  Annap- 
olis. St.  Mary's,  and  other  towns  on  the 
Western  ;  and  so  not  far  from  Westover 
Station,  on  the  bank  of  an  inland  creek,  a 


a  daughter  of  the  Custis  family  from  that 
place. 

Westover  is  the  oldest  of  these  houses. 
It  is  a  fine  building,  broad  and  roomy, 
with  an  air  of  vanished  grandeur  about  it. 
built,  as  most  of  the  mansions  then  were, 
of  English  brick,  brought  as  ballast  in  the 
returning  ships  that  cruised  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies.  Decay 
ed  as  the  old  Westover  mansion  now  is. 
fallen  into  ruin  here  and  there  through 
years  of  neglect  and  ill  usage,  it  still 
stands  a  monument  of  former  Eastern 
Shore  magnificence  and  hospitality.  The 
main  house  and  the  kitchen,  attached  the 
one  to  the  other  by  a  long  brick  colonnade, 
were  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  Wil- 
son, a  lawyer  of  note,  who  numbered 
among  his  legal  pupils  Judge  Breckin- 
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ridge,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others  of  less- 
er fame;  but  with  his  son,  Colonel  John 
Wilson,  the  family  seems  to  have  reached 
its  height  of  opulence  and  prosperity. 
The  colonel  maintained  his  station  with  a 
large-handed  hospitality.  He  built  an  ad- 
dition to  the  house  devoted  especially  to 
the  entertainment  of  his  guests,  called  the 
ball-room,  which  he  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  house  by  a  colonnade,  now  fall- 
en into  much  ruin.  This  ball-room  build- 
ing was  two  stories  high,  the  upper  story 
being  used  for  the  lodging  of  guests,  the 
lower,  a  single  fine  panelled  room,  highly 
finished  with  carved  wood-work,  devoted 
to  their  entertainment.  Here  the  balls 
and  junketings  of  the  stiff  old-time  gentil- 
ity were  held,  where  the  Custises,  the  Par- 
kers, the  Kings,  the  Dennises,  and  scores 
of  others  of  the  old  "American  nobili- 
ty" assembled  to  enjoy  the  generous  hos- 
pitality of  "the  colonel."  One  can  im- 
agine the  antique  blue  and  red  coaches, 
low-hung,  broad-wheeled,  with  crests  on 
the  panels  of  the  glass  doors,  coming  rum- 
bling up  to  the  mansion,  freighted  with 
the  beauty  and  gallantry  of  the  times, 
the  while  Colonel  John  Wilson  welcomes 
them  with  formal  bows  and  courteous  hos- 
pitality ;  the  guests  assembling  in  the  ball- 
room, brilliant  with  wax-lights,  the  floor 
polished  until  it  reflects  a  duplicate  image 
of  the  bright  scene  above  its  surface;  the 
old  beaux  and  dowagers  exchanging 
courteous  compliments  and  inquiries  of 
health  after  the  long  journey  from  Balti- 
more or  Northampton ;  the  young  bucks, 
with  rolling  coat  collars,  silver  buttons, 
and  high  shirt  collars  half  covering  the 
cheek,  standing  in  a  little  knot  talking 
over  the  last  horse-race,  cock-fight,  or  fox- 
hunt, or  leaning  over  some  short-waisted, 
high-feathered  charmer,  conversing  mel- 
lifluously.  Two  negro  fiddlers  enter, 
grinning  and  bowing  to  right  and  left  as 
they  cross  the  room  to  a  raised  dais  be- 
neath an  archway  in  the  far  wall,  their 
thoughts  pleasantly  resting  on  the  shil- 
lings and  the  hot  toddy  that  await  them. 
The  old  colonel  kept  two  slaves  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  fiddling  for  his  guests, 
which  fiddlers  he  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration. They  begin  tuning  up,  ever 
and  anon  sipping  at  a  mug  of  ' '  something 
warm,"  placed  within  easy  reach  for  their 
especial  benefit. 

"Choose  your  partners,  gentlemen," 
cries  the  colonel,  leading  out  himself 
some  dowager,  rosy  and  portly,  turbaned 


and  feathered.  Then  follows  the  contra- 
dance :  down  the  middle  with  the  partner, 
back  again ;  the  low  stately  courtesy,  the 
grand  formal  bow  ;  the  ladies  stand,  re- 
splendent in  silks  and  laces  and  family 
jewels,  on  one  side,  the  gentlemen  upon 
the  other  in  attitudes  calculated  to  dis- 
play their  shapely  calves  in  tights  to  the 
best  advantage.  And  so  the  merry-mak- 
ing is  carried  far  into  the  small  hours  of 
the  night,  until  the  neighbors  rumble  off 
home  again  in  their  great  lumbering 
coaches,  and  the  guests  from  a  distance 
retire  to  their  apartments  above  the  ball- 
room. 

Such  might  it  have  been  in  the  old 
times;  but  now,  alas!  it  is  crumbling  to 
ruin,  and  its  glory  is  rapidly  departing. 
The  ball-room  is  used  as  a  granary. 

The  house  is  built  in  the  largest  style: 
oak  wainscoting  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
hard  closely  joined  floors,  and  a  broad 
hall  and  stairway,  into  and  up  which  one 
might  "drive  a  wagon-load  of  hay,"  as  a 
friend  says — every  thing  roomy,  magnifi- 
cent, but  decayed.  The  gentleman  who 
now  owns  the  mansion,  however,  is  one 
under  whom  it  will  not  be  likely  to  fall 
into  more  dilapidation. 

The  berry-pickers,  mostly  negroes,  are 
a  peculiar  class  of  people,  holding  the 
same  relative  position  that  the  hop-pick- 
ers do  in  England.  They  are  a  nomadic 
race — a  production  which  is  strictly  pen- 
insular— a  step  higher  in  the  social  scale 
than  the  tramp,  but  lower  than  the  regu- 
lar workman.  During  the  winter  they 
disappear,  no  one  knows  whither;  but  at 
the  demands  of  the  berry  season  they  ap- 
pear upon  all  sides,  as  did  the  soldiers 
of  Cadmus.  They  are  a  merry,  jolly, 
happy-go-lucky  tribe,  taking  no  thought 
of  the  morrow,  finding  food  in  the  berry 
fields,  where  they  work  for  a  mere  pit- 
tance, finding  raiment  in  a  motley  of  tat- 
ters and  patches — old  hats  and  other 
clothes  past  the  use  of  ordinary  civilized 
wear — and  finding  lodging  under  a  hedge, 
or,  in  stress  of  rainy  weather,  in  some 
barn  which  a  planter  of  kinder  heart  than 
usual  permits  them  to  lodge  in  pro  tern. 

The  berry  fields  of  Westover  lay  sur- 
Tounded  by  woods  of  dark  pines,  at  the 
outskirts  of  which  stood  a  poor  white's 
cabin  with  its  mud  chimney.  It  was  a 
picturesque  sight,  dotted  with  pickers  clad 
in  the  many-colored  raiment  of  bright 
scraps  that  negroes  delight  to  bedeck 
|  themselves  withal — bright  handkerchiefs, 
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red,  blue,  and  yellow;  even  the  ragged 
army  overcoats  and  straw  hats  of  the 
men  lent  their  assistance  to  enliven  the 
scene.  A  young"  negro  woman  in  the 
foreground  starts  singing,  the  first  pre- 
monitory symptom  being  a  grunt  proceed- 
ing apparently  from  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach, then  a  half -savage  "yah !"  and  finally 
the  high-pitched  refrain,  melancholy, 
tragically  melancholy,  only  half  civilized, 
yet  really  impressive  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
posterously absurd  words : 

l  ejz  zzr:  S~*~rS        ~*  aH  1  : 

My    soul !.  .  .  .  My  soul ! 

ifc-.#_z*   _#  •  :  *  z#zz^z  £-HsT.Z--zzz. 
No  use  bein'  'fraid  of  the  rainbow ! 

No  use  bein'  'fraid,  I  know  !     My  soul ! 

The  notes  reproduced  on  paper  sound  flat 
enough.  It  needs  the  negro  fervor  to 
give  soul  to  its  inanimate  body,  it  needs 
the  alternate  rising  and  falling  volume, 
now  strong  and  full,  now  dying  away  in 
the  earnestness  of  the  work  on  hand. 


In  the  berry-house,  where  the  packing 
of  boxes  is  done,  a  huge  pile  of  empty 
crates  reaches  nearly  to  the  roof,  the 
loaded  ones  being  placed  in  a  large  berry 
wagon  standing  near  at  hand.  As  the 
fruit  is  gathered  it  is  brought  into  this 
house  and  placed  on  a  deal  shelf  along 
its  length,  the  pickers  receiving  tickets  for 
the  amount  of  quarts  they  bring  in,  good 
for  the  sum  of  two,  four,  six,  or  more 
cents,  depending  on  the  quantity  they 
have  gathered. 

It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  various 
characteristics  as  each  receives  his  or  her 
tickets :  the  trusting  one,  who  thrusts  his 
"  keerds"  into  his  apology  for  a  pocket  as 
he  receives  them,  without  a  second  glance 
at  their  amount;  the  cautious  one,  who 
puzzles  over  his  account,  striving  to  mas- 
ter the  problem  of  how  much  nine,  minus 
two,  multiplied  by  twTo,  amounts  to;  the 
generous  one,  who  treats  the  "colored  la- 
dies''to  cakes;  the  selfish,  who  devours  all 
the  cakes  himself,  and  so  on  through  the 
list  of  human  characteristics;  for.  as  Cor- 
poral Trim  says,  "there  is  nothing  so  gen- 
eral as  human  nature." 

As  many  of  the  negroes  have  to  come  a 
considerable  distance — ten  or  fifteen  miles 
sometimes — a  refreshment  stand  of  rough 
boards  is  erected  near  the  berry-house, 
where  the  appetite  may  be  satisfied  with 
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such  luxuries  as  cakes,  bread  and  ' k  'lasses, " 
and  hot  colf'ee.  The  cook — a  queer  speci- 
men of  humanity,  with  a  perpetual  smile 
on  his  face — was  quite  anxious  to  have  his 
"  picter'  took,"  and  also  instigated  the  art- 


Northeast,  a  small  town  near  the  west- 
ern shore  of  that  narrow  isthmus  connect- 
ing- the  peninsula  with  the  main -land. 
Northeast  is  a  cozy,  quiet  little  town,  its 
neat  vine-covered  houses  hidden  among 
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ist  to  make  a  likeness  of  Aunt  Sally,  sit- 
ting1 in  the  shade  of  the  shed,  sucking  the 
bitter  sweetness  of  a  stumpy  pipe,  assisting 
the  digestion  of  a  hearty  meal  of  ' '  bread 
an'  'lasses." 

Throughout  the  lower  portion  of  Penin- 
sular Maryland  the  land  is  low  and  level, 
the  pine  glades  interspersed  with  bits  of 
swamp,  conjoining  near  the  lower  bound- 
ary of  Delaware  in  the  great  Dismal 
Swamp  of  that  region,  in  whose  depths 
the  dark  waters  of  the  river  Pocomoke 
have  their  source  ;  further  north,  how- 
ever, the  land  is  gradually  more  rolling, 
becoming  actually  hilly  in  Talbot,  Kent, 
and  Cecil  counties.  Upon  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  Chesapeake,  where  it  narrows 
into  the  Susquehanna  River,  are  numer- 
ous fishing  stations,  as  extensive  as  any 
in  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 
At  this  point  (in  Cecil  County)  the  shores 
are  generally  bluff,  with  narrow  strips  of 
sand  beach  along  the  water's  edge. 

On  the  way  to  one  of  these  stations  we 
found  ourselves  one  bright  morning  at 


trees  and  bushes,  cool  and  home-like.  It 
has  quite  a  busy  lot  of  stores,  too,  and  one 
or  two  really  good  livery-stables,  besides 
a  couple  of  taverns — an  excellent  place  to 
retire  from  the  hurly-burly  of  the  world 
into  peaceful  seclusion  and  rest. 

Here  we  hired  a  horse  and  carriage  to 
convey  us  to  the  fishing  ground,  and  set 
out  along  a  picturesque  road  that  winds 
now  up  hill  and  now  down  dale,  now  past 
a  copse  of  hazel  or  chincopin  bushes,  now 
under  a  bank  whose  shaggy  summit  is 
crowned  with  a  mass  of  huckleberry  bush- 
es, with  their  delicate  waxen  blossoms,  or 
surmounted  by  a  tangle  of  bright-blos- 
somed laurel  or  wild  blackberry  bushes. 
Now  it  passes  a  jungle-like  clearing  into  a 
hollow,  where  the  horse  splashes  through 
a  shallow  ford;  now,  from  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  broad  Chesa- 
peake through  a  vista  of  trees.  The  high- 
lands on  the  Western  Shore,  over  which 
float  the  early  summer  clouds,  and  across 
which  glide  blue  shadows,  look  misty  in 
the  distance.  A  gallant  little  cock  par- 
tridge struts  on  a  fallen  log  by  the  way- 
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side;  now  and  then  is  heard  the  liquid 
note  of  the  wood-robin  or  the  song1  of  a 
mocking-bird  from  out  the  thickets.  And 
so  at  last  we  arrive  at  the  fishing-  beach, 
after  passing  one  or  two  canvas-covered 
wagons  laden  with  fish  from  the  station. 
A  long  low  row  of  whitewashed  barrack- 
like buildings  perched  on  the  bluff  that 
faces  the  bay,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  a 
narrow  strip  of  beach — such  is  the  fishing 
station. 

As  the  visitor  arrived,  the  fishermen 
were  just  about  starting  to  lay  out  the 


plished,  the  rope  at  either  end  is  attached 
to  a  large  windlass  turned  by  a  couple  of 
horses.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft 
of  this  windlass  is  a  large  grooved  wheel, 
around  which  runs  the  rope  that  draws  in 
the  net.  When  the  ends  of  the  net  reach 
the  shore,  a  rope  is  attached  to  a  float  line 
which  is  upheld  by  large  corks,  and  by 
its  means  the  seine  is  hauled  slowly  in. 
This  portion  of  the  labor  occupies  about 
three  hours  and  a  half. 

"Make  yourself  at  home,"  said  Mr. 
Semper,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Russell 


AUNT  SALLY. 


seines  that  lay  piled  in  a  huge  mass,  black 
and  wet,  upon  the  stern  of  a  large  galley- 
like boat,  manned  with  a  negro  crew.  The 
men,  standing  around  waist-deep  in  the 
water,  were  preparing  to  push  off,  loading 
t lie  last  coils  of  the  seine.  The  sunlight 
lay  brightly  on  the  dark  galley,  the  forty 
negroes,  manning  as  many  sweeps,  clad 
in  all  manner  of  picturesque  fishing  cos- 
tumes, and  the  mountainous  pile  of  seine, 
wet  and  glittering.  This  seine  is  about 
1200  fathoms  in  length.  At  either  end  is 
attached  a  rope,  the  addition  of  which 
makes  a  length  of  about  2100  fathoms,  or 
nearly  three  and  a  half  miles.  It  takes 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  lay  out 
this  line  and  seine.    When  this  is  accoin- 


and  Sempers  fisheries,  as  the  artist  intro- 
duced himself — "make  yourself  at  home," 
with  a  hospitable  wave  of  his  hand,  which 
could  have  been  no  more  so  had  the  bar- 
racks been  a  palace. 

"Give  way!1'  cried  the  captain  of  the 
boat  at  this  moment,  and  with  one  accord 
the  men  bent  to  the  oars  with  a  regular 
sweep,  reminding  the  looker-on  of  a  field 
of  wheat  when  the  wind  sweeps  over  it. 
Slowly  and  sluggishly  the  boat  moved 
forward,  eventually  growing  less  and  less 
in  the  distance,  while  across  the  water 
came  the  regular  thud,  thud,  of  the  oars 
in  the  rowlocks. 

We  entered  the  barracks  to  make  some 
necessary  change  in  our  attire.  George, 


FISHING 


8UANTY. 


the  cook,  a  darky,  with  thick  lips  that 
failed  to  close  over  his  protruding  white 
teeth,  was  very  curious  in  regard  to  the 
visitor's  business  at  the  fishing  beach. 

"What  ye  gwine  to  do,  boss?"  queries 
he. 

' '  I'm  k  gwine1  to  take  your  picture, 
George.  Stand  just  as  you  are  now. 
Capital."  He  was  standing  in  a  half- 
sheepish  attitude,  his  right  hand  grasping 
li is  left  forefinger,  his  toes  turned  in,  a 
long  bag,  serving  as  an  apron,  reaching 
nearly  from  his  neck  to  his  ankles. 

At  length  the  seine  is  laid  out,  the  gal- 
ley I'd  urns  to  the  shore,  and  the  rope  is  at- 
tached to  the  windlass;  a  darky,  sitting  on 
the  cross-piece,  begins  driving  the  horses 
around  the  circle,  and  slowly  the  seine  is 
hauled  in.  The  negroes  hunt  out  each 
some  sunny  spot,  and  stretch  themselves 


to  bask  in  the  genial  warmth  like  so  many 
mud-turtles. 

In  the  mean  time  the  space  inclosed  by 
the  seine  has  been  gradually  shortening 
its  circumference.  Some  wild-ducks,  fear- 
ing a  trap,  swim  around  and  around  with- 
in the  semicircle  described  by  the  corks 
that  can  be  seen  dotting  a  curve  along  the 
placid  surface  of  the  bay,  until,  alarmed 
by  the  proximity  of  one  of  the  negroes 
rowing  across  the  glassy  water  to  attach 
the  line  to  the  floats,  they  take  wing  over 
to  the  distant  highlands  lying  blue  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  bay.  The  men,  stand- 
ing hip-deep  in  the  water,  are  hauling  in 
the  spare  net  as  the  windlass  draws  it  to 
the  shore,  where,  after  the  rents  made  in 
it  by  sturgeons  have  been  mended,  it  is 
piled  in  huge  black  masses  on  the  beach. 
The  space  inclosed  narrows  down  into  a 
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few  square  yards  of  surface;  the  water 
in  the  circumscribed  limits  is  alive  with 
fish — herring",  shad,  tailors,  great  rock- 
fish,  and  eels,  besides  others  less  valuable. 
There  is  an  air  of  suppressed  excitement 
among-  the  darkies,  and  numerous  bets 
are  made  as  to  the  probable  amount  of 
the  catch — three  thousand,  four  thousand, 
or  five  thousand  herring-.  The  "bush- 
whackers," or  small  farmers  of  the  vi- 
cinity, hover  around  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  of  fishermen,  anxious  for  any  worth- 
less fish  that  may  fall  to  their  lot. 

The  under  or  sink  line  of  the  seine  is 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  to  prevent  any  of 
the  fish  from  escaping  beneath  it.  Then 
one  heave,  all  tog-ether,  and  the  net  and 
its  contents  are  fairly  landed  on  the  beach, 
a  gleaming",  wriggling  mass,  the  thousands 
of  flapping  tails  sounding  like  rushing  wa- 
ter, and  dashing  the  moisture  into  a  spray 
that  hangs  over  the  animated  silver  like  a 
cloud.  The  negroes,  with  gleaming  eyes 
and  teeth,  fling  themselves  bodily  upon 
the  fish,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  space 
of  time  they  are  sorted  over,  the  herring, 
shad,  rock,  and  tailors  distributed  in  sep- 
arate piles,  the  darkies  seizing  upon  the 
eels  as  their  lawful  prey.  The  fish  are 
then  collected  in  baskets,  and  emptied  into 
a  trough  or  box  with  slat  bottom,  and  are 
there  washed  clean  of  the  beach  sand  with 
which  their  struggles  have  covered  them. 
From  this  they  are  packed  in  covered 
wagons,  and  shipped  to  the  large  cities. 

All  up  and  down  these  shores  the  fish- 
ing stations  stand  along  the  beach  as  far 
as  Chester  Neck,  each  with  its  especial  cog- 
nomen, as  the  44  Mountain,"  the  "Green 
Hill,"  the  44  Point  Charles"  fisheries,  and 
others. 

Three  hauls  are  made  every  day,  the 
last  one  sometimes  extending  late  into  the 
night,  as  was  the  case  the  time  we  vis- 
ited this  station.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  loveliness  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
scene  as  evening  approached.  As  the  sun 
sank  in  a  blaze  of  glory  that  faded  into 
the  gray  of  twilight,  even  the  negroes 
seemed  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  as  they  stood  darkly  defined  against 
the  silvery  water.  Every  now  and  then, 
•  is  t  lie  dusk  deepened  and  the  lights  of  the 
lanterns  began  to  gleam  around  the  busy 
scene,  one  of  them  would  burst  out  with 
the  air  of  some  wild  hymn,  twenty  voices 
swelling  full  and  lusty  in  the  chorus,  first 
one  high-pitched  quavering  voice  carrying 
the  air,  then  the  rest  joining  in  with  the 


rich  volume  of  a  score  of  powerful  lungs. 
Pauses  of  silence  fell  every  now  and  then, 
broken  only  by  the  monotonous  creaking 
of  the  windlass  or  an  abrupt  4  4  yah !  yah !" 
of  rich  negro  laughter. 


GEORGE,  THE  COOK. 


As  the  darkness  of  night  descended,  the 
gill-fishers  set  out  their  nets  also  across 
the  channel,  up  and  down  which  they 
float  as  the  tide  directs  them,  the  fisher- 
men going  to  them  at  intervals  during  the 
night  and  taking  out  such  fish  as  may  be 
caught.  Each  fisherman  recognizes  his 
own  special  net  from  the  thousand  others 
amid  which  it  floats,  as  a  farmer  would 
know  a  favorite  cow  among  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle. At  each  end  of  these  nets  a  lantern 
is  attached,  marking  it  out  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  The  thousands  of  these  lan- 
terns that  twinkle  afar  down  the  bay,  to  a 
distance  as  great  as  the  eye  can  reach,  look- 
like  the  lights  of  some  vast  floating  city. 

4  4  The  net's  purty  nigh  in!"  cried  a 
darky,  popping  his  head  into  the  cabin 
door  at  about  half  past  ten  at  night,  and 
withdrawing  it  as  suddenly.  As  the  men 
arise  from  where  they  have  been  reel  i  tiing 
on  lockers  and  in  bunks,  they  hear  him  at 
the  workmen's  quarters :   ' k  Net's  purty 
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nigh  in!"  ''Net's  purty  nigh  in!"  sound- 
ing faintly  at  the  far  end  of  the  shanty. 
A  bustle  ensues,  each  one  emerging  with 
a  lantern,  the  artist  among  the  rest,  and 
proceeding  to  the  beach,  each  swaying 
lantern  casting  a  gleam  on  the  moving 
Legs,  throwing  them  in  relief  from  the 
surrounding  darkness. 

The  clustering  lights  on  the  beach  gleam 
on  the  glittering  eyeballs  and  teeth  of  the 
negroes  as  they  haul  in  the  net.  To  the 
artist,  as  he  stands  on  the  bluff  looking 
down  upon  the  scene,  they  appear  like 
phantoms  engaged  in  some  fantastic  work 
in  the  darkness.  Soon  the  haul  is  landed, 
shining  like  silver  in  the  red  light,  and  the 
negroes  fall  upon  the  fish,  scrambling  for 
the  eels,  of  which  more  seem  to  be  caught 
at  night  than  during  the  daytime.  One 
stal  wart  fellow  holds  four  or  five  writhing 
in  his  fist,  and  i>roceeds,  with  the  utmost 
nonchalance,  to  bite  off  their  heads  one 
by  one. 

One  end  of  the  cabin  is  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  "bosses," and  into  this  part 
the  artist  bundled  with  them.  The  look  of 
the  bunks  was  not  altogether  to  his  liking; 
they  bad  rather  a  suspicious  appearance; 
so  he  self -sacrificingly  declined  occupying 
one  of  them  that  was  offered  him,  and 


Wrapping  himself  in  a  blanket,  lay  down 
upon  a  locker  that  stood  against  the  wall. 
The  picturesque  scene,  mellowed  by  the 
gleam  of  one  lantern,  gradually  faded 
from  his  sight  as  he  fell  asleep.  It 
seemed  but  five  minutes  when  he  was 
aroused  by  his  driver  from  Northeast 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  that  it  was  five  o'clock, 
and  if  the  genlum  wanted  to  ketch  the 
train,  he'd  better  hurry  up. 

Elkton  is  one  of  the  northernmost  towns 
in  the  Maryland  peninsula  —  a  quaint, 
sleepy  little  place,  lying  along  the  Elk 
River,  no  less  indolent  than  the  town  it- 
self. It  was  through  this  part  of  the  pen- 
insula that  Washington  marched  in  that 
endeavor  to  intercept  Howe  on  his  way 
to  Philadelphia  that  led  to  the  battle  of 
Brandywine.  Below  Elkton  the  county 
road  runs  through  a  rolling  country,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  God  ever  gave  man 
for  a  dwelling-place  on  this  earth.  It  has 
more  the  character  of  an  English  than  of 
an  American  landscape.  Dark  hedge- 
re  >ws  separate  yellow  fields  of  wheat  and 
oats,  while  every  now  and  then  the  trav- 
eller passes  manorial-looking  houses  sur- 
rounded by  shady  trees  and  well-kepi 
!  iwns,  or  conies  upon  a  queer  old-fashion- 
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ed  village,  a  straggling  street  of  old  brick 
houses  with  small  windows  of  the  past 
century.  Verdantly  beautiful  is  Cecil 
County,  with,  dewy  vales  and  breezy  hill- 
tops, crowned  at  the  summit,  perhaps,  with 
a  clump  of  oaks  or  chestnut-trees.  In  the 
distance  melt  away  the  highlands  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  here  and  there  a  farm- 
house gleams  from  amid  the  foliage  of 
apple  and  peach  orchards  deep  fruited. 

Not  far  below  Elkton  is  the  former  site 
of  the  old  Frenchtown  and  Newcastle 
Railroad,  one  of  the  oldest  railroads  in  the 
country,  if  not  the  very  oldest.  It  was  in 
its  time  the  great  thoroughfare  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  The  old  stage-road  con- 
veyed the  passengers  from  Philadelphia 
to  Newcastle,  Delaware,  from  which  they 
took  this  railroad  to  Frenchtown,  on  the 
Chesapeake,  and  from  there  by  boat  to 
Baltimore.  Over  this  road  travelled  Jack- 
son, Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  other 
notabilities  long  since  passed  away,  like 
the  old  railroad  itself.  Whenever  one  of 
these  leaders  passed  through  this  district, 
the  surrounding  inhabitants  turned  out 
in  force  from  Elkton,  from  Chesapeake 
City,  from  Cecilton,  and  other  towns, 
meeting  the  train  at  the  nearest  railroad 


station,  where  the  great  man  would  ad- 
dress a  short  speech  to  the  assembled  pop- 
ulation. Now,  however,  all  has  vanished 
into  the  forgotten  past.  The  great  tide  of 
prosperity  has  swept  into  other  channels, 
and  left  this  region,  like  many  others  on 
the  peninsula,  stranded  on  the  shores  of 
by-gone  times.  Nothing  is  seen  of  this 
once  busy  road  but  a  hardly  distinguish- 
able road-bed  overgrown  with  briers  and 
brambles,  and  little  is  heard  of  it  but  in 
the  occasional  reminiscences  of  those 
whose  thoughts  dwell  on  the  past. 

Running  from  Chesapeake  City  to  Del- 
aware City  is  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Canal,  the  connecting  water  link 
between  the  North  and  South,  shortening 
the  time  of  water  travel  between  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  by  many 
hours,  saving,  besides,  the  perilous  pas- 
sage around  Cape  Charles.  Thousands  of 
coasting  ships  pass  through  it  yearly. 

Through  Kent  the  land  is  lower  and 
far  less  picturesque  than  in  Cecil,  with  its 
breezy  uplands  and  sedgy  valleys,  but  the 
same  characteristics  are  to  be  observed — 
the  same  quiet  villages,  the  same  hedge- 
bordered  highways,  the  same  roomy  old 
houses.  Here,  luckily  for  the  progress  of 
the  inhabitants,  Nature  does  not  supply 
her  riches  with  such  a  lavish  hand  as  in 
Virginia,  and  consequently  the  peo- 
ple have  to  be  more  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious. The  poor  of  Maryland  do  not 
live  with  any  thing  like  the  profusion 
that  characterizes  the  Virginian  pen- 
insular lower  orders,  but,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  they  have  a  more  well-to-do 
appearance,  they  are  not  nearly  so  ab- 
j<  ctly  poverty-stricken. 


MOUT  HAUL  OF  Till'.  SKIM 


A  FREE-LECTURE  EXPERIENCE. 


IT  came  about  in  this  wise : 
A  ' k  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Hydro- 
phobia Patients,"  in  a  well-known  philan- 
thropic community,  had  been  running-  a 
mad  career  of  pecuniary  losses  for  several 
months,  when  it  was  resolved  by  the  offi- 
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cers  of  that  praiseworthy  association  to 
"get  up"  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  "Fund,"  as  it  was  called.  So 
far  as  possible  the  lecturers  were  to  be 
popular  speakers,  were  to  receive  no 
emolument  for  their  services,  but  were  to 
appear  in  East  Nineveh  on  "labors  of 
love,"  as  such  gratuitous  performances 
are  somewhat  floridly  designated. 

When  the  Honorable  Secretary  called 
on  me  to  join  the  corps  of  distinguished 
martyrs  chosen  to  aid  the  "  Fund,"  I  per- 
emptorily declined  to  serve,  on  the  around 
that,  unlike  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Gough, 
I  was  neither  popular  nor  distinguished, 
and  because  my  name  would  attract  no 
money  out  of  the  public  pocket  into  the 
society's  coffers.  The  H.  S.  smiled,  and 
immediately  entered  my  humble  cogno 
men  on  his  tablets  as  if  I  had  fully  con 


sented  to  his  request.  He  was  a  deaf 
gentleman,  and  had,  no  doubt,  been  se- 
lected because  of  his  infirmity,  to  canvass 
for  free  lecturers,  not  being  able,  or  will- 
ing perhaps,  to  hear  distinctly  when  a 
negative  was  returned  to  his  application. 

' '  I  will  put  you  down,"  said 
he,  in  that  muffled,  feathery 
tone  so  peculiar  to  deaf  peo- 
ple, 4 '  for  the  21st  of  January. " 

Before  I  could  explain  my 
decided  intention  of  refusing 
the  invitation,  he  got  into  his 
hat  with  a  bounce,  and  depart- 
ed, thanking  me  most  cordial- 
ly for  acceding  to  his  request. 
I  called  after  him  in  vain ;  he 
was  gone  irrevocably  into 
space,  flying  rapidly  toward 
East  Nineveh. 

Talking  the  matter  over 
with  my  wife  that  evening 
after  tea,  she  strenuously  ad- 
vised me  to  be  magnanimous, 
and  "go  and  do  my  share"  of 
lecturing  for  the  funds  in  aid 
of  so  noble  an  object.  After 
a  somewhat  animated  discus- 
sion concerning  hydrophobia 
and  the  appalling  effects  on 
the  human  system  when  at- 
tacked by  a  rabid  cur,  I  deter- 
mined not  to  shirk  my  duty, 
and  proceeded  to  inscribe  the 
following  entry  on  my  lec- 
ture note-book:  January 21. — 
East  Nineveh.  Free  lecture  in  behalf  of 
the  Hydrophobia  Fund. 

The  evening  came :  a  wild  snow-stormy 
night  as  ever  shrouded  a  New  England 
landscape.  Chimneys  howled  like  wol  ves 
on  Oonalaska's  shore.  Signs  danced, 
screamed,  and  blew  away  by  hundreds 
down  the  street.  ^Eolus  was  in  his  glory  : 
all  Bedlam  was  indeed  "let  out." 

The  exact  phraseology  employed  as  I 
shivered  into  my  lecture  raiment  on  that 
occasion  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  in 
this  narrative;  but  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  state  that  my  mind  was  in  a  disaffected 
condition,  and  that  I  did  not  hanker  after 
the  journey  to  East  Nineveh  on  that  par- 
ticular night.  Calling  a  carriage  for  the 
railroad  station,  I  started  out  on  my  mis- 
sion to  swell  the  "  Hydrophobia  Fund"  in 
;i  distant  province,  an  unknown  land,  so  far 
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as  I  was  concerned.    Two  hours  of  hard 
travelling  by  the  aid  of  snow-ploughs 
landed  me  before  a  low-spirited,  dingy  lit- 
tle station,  which  the  conductor  denomi- 
nated "East  Nineveh."    Stumbling  out 
of  the  comparatively  cheerful  car  into  the 
thick  fury  of  a  winter  tempest,  I  made  my 
way  into  the  road-side  dungeon.    Not  a 
human  being  was  visible,  inside  or  out  of  it. 
Opening  the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the 
sepulchral  apartment,  I  called  loudly  for 
help.    Only  the  hollow  blast  of  stormy 
winds  responded.    At  last  a  passer-by, 
nearly  suffocated  by  the  hurricane  of 
sleet,  halted  and  asked,  "What  ye  want 
in  there  ?"    I  explained,  as  well  as  a 
mouthful     of  snow 
would  allow  an  at- 
tempt at  speech,  that 
I  had  come  to  lecture 
in  behalf  of  the  Hy- 
drophobia   Fund  at 
East  Nineveh. 

' '  Oh,  that's  in  the 
upper  village,"  said 
he,  ' k  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  here." 

k '  How  can   I  get 
there?" 

' '  Dunno,"  replied 
the  man,  and  van- 
ished into  what  Emer- 
son calls  ' '  a  tumultu- 
ous privacy  of  storm." 

For  a  moment  I 
was  amused  at  the 
stolid  unsympathy  of 
tli  is  man  with  my 
stranded  condition, 
and  could  not  help 
muttering  to  myself 
Beauclerc's  words 
when  some  one  told 
him  that  a  certain 
gentleman  in  London 
had  "excellent  princi- 
ples." "  Yes,"  said  B., 
"but  he  seems  in- 
clined not  to  wear 
them  out  in  practice." 

All  the  terrors  of 
my  situation  now 
grimly  settled  down 
upon  me.  The  thought 
that  I  was  on  a  /ree-lecture  expedition 
made  me  writhe  keenly.  If  even  a  mod- 
erate fee  were  in  expectancy,  the  horror 
of  the  scene  around  might  have  been 
mitigated.    But  here  I  was,  "afar  in  the 


desert,"  without  a  ray  of  prospective  re- 
muneration, and  all  expenses  of  travel  to 
be  borne  by  myself.  The  predicament 
was  not  only  forlorn,  it  was  repulsive. 

The  vicious  northeaster  went  on  becom- 
ing more  and  more  sharp  and  boisterous. 
The  snow  fell  like  volleys  of  shot  on  the 
little  station,  now  half  buried  in  drifts. 
Leaning  against  the  window-sill,  I  recall- 
ed these  terribly  graphic  lines  of  an  Eng- 
lish poet : 

"  "lis  a  wild  night  out-of-doors  ; 
Hie  wind  is  mad  upon  the  moors, 
And  comes  into  the  rocking  town, 
Stabbing  all  things,  up  and  down." 

Ghosts  of  all  the  departed  storms  that 
at^A  "Hie  jJgUrliag 


had  ever  ravaged  East  Nineveh  in  by- 
gone winters  hoarsely  muttered  their  sax- 
age  spells  up  and  down  the  freezing  apart- 
ment where  I  stood  in  gloom  and  listened 
for  relief.    I  thought  of  my  own  warm 
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fireside,  miles  away ;  of  the  ruddy  glow  of 
comfort  lighting-  up  the  cheery  brass  and- 
irons ;  of  the  happy  piano  sending  out 
merry  music  to  the  Hying  feet  of  youth 
and  beauty;  of  the  songs  in  praise  of  love 
and  country  which  I  knew  would 
close  the  jocund  evening. 

k '  Stung  with  the  thoughts  of 
home,"  as  the  Season-able  Thom- 
son expresses  it,  I  could  bear  no 
longer  the  bitter  solitude  of  that 
receptacle  of  woe,  the  station, 
and  I  again  opened  the  door  ,  a 
little.  The  gruff  growler  out- 
side was  busier  than  ever,  bury- 
ing up  the  universe.  ' '  Keep 
where  you  are,"  he  seemed  to 
say,  "or  I'll  include  you  in  the 
obsequies." 

Suddenly  the  distant  sound  of 
sleigh-bells  stirred  the  buzzing  air  for  a 
moment,  and  then  the  tinkling  music 
faded  away.  Listening  intently,  I  again 
detected  the  welcome  sound,  and  evidently 
approaching  nearer.  Perhaps  they  were 
only  ghostly  bells,  like  those  described  by 
De  Quincey  in  his  opium  visions. 

An  open  sleigh  with  a  mortal  in  it,  by 
all  that  is  transporting !  Hailing  the 
icicled  object,  I  recounted  my  alarming 
situation,  and  hurriedly  told  him  my  des- 
tiny. 

"Ye  carnt  git  up  there  t'-night  enny- 
how,  an1  ef  ye  could,  there  wunt  be  no 
ordnance  to  hear  ye,  sich  a  night  as  this," 
drawled  the  man. 

I  implored  him  to  take  me  to  the  ' '  up- 
per village." 

"  What  be  ye  willin'  to  pay  ?"  demand- 
ed the  stranger,  with  an  emphatic  accent 
on  the  last  word  in  his  query. 

' '  Any  price  /"  I  shouted  through  the 
storm,  and  hope  came  bounding  into  my 
bosom  at  the  half  willingness  implied  in 
the  traveller's  question. 

"  Wa'al,"  said  he.  sluggishly  but  busi- 
ness-like, "bundle  in,  and  I'll  kerry  ye. 
It's  a  good  piece  out  o'  my  way,  but  I'll 
dew  it." 

Off  we  started.  It  seemed  a  night's 
journey,  as  we  went  on,  butting  forward 
into  the  tempest  toward  the  upper  vil- 
lage. My  companion  was  of  the  speech- 
less gender,  a  man  of  few  words,  but  those 
few  were  to  the  point  in  hand. 

' '  Let's  see — we  didn't  fix  on  no  amaount 
afore  we  started,  did  we.  mister  V 

"  No,"  said  I,  "but  you  may  make  your 
own  terms." 


k '  Wa'al, "  said  he,  ' k  considerin'  the  snow 
and  the  cold,  s'pose  we  settle  on  abaout 
tew  dollars  for  the  ride  up  to  the  upper 
village  ?  I  wouldn't  'a  kerried  ye  there 
at  all  ef  ye  warn't  a-goin'  to  speak  for 


the  good  o'  the  cause,  free  gratis  for 
nothin'." 

"All  right,"  I  exclaimed,  triumphant- 
ly. "Move  on  as  fast  as  possible,  my 
friend,  and  let  us  get  to  the  upper  village, 
if  you  please,  as  soon  as  we  can,  for  I  am 
already  half  frozen." 

A  pause  on  the  stranger's  part,  and 
then:  "Come  to  think  on't,  the  critter's 
feet  gits  so  bailed  up  to-night,  1  raly  don't 
know  but  the  job's  worth  tew  fifty." 

"Go  on,"  I  ejaculated;  "  you  shall 
have  the  money." 

The  horse  stumbled  and  fell  so  often  he 
must  have  been  subject  to  rapid  epileptic 
lits.  Once  I  thought  we  had  lost  him  for- 
ever,  but  he  got  up  again,  and  proceeded 
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waveringly  over  the  road.  I  ventured  to 
ask  if  the  animal  ever  shied,  and  the  man's 
reply  is  worth  remembering.  In  a  low 
and  baleful  tone  he  said :  1 '  Don't  ye  nev- 
er make  no  remarks  abaout  a  hoss  behind 
his  back  when  he's  present.  He  hears 
every  word  ye  say,  and  if  he  finds  ye1  re 
skeered  on  him,  hell  take  advantage  on 
ye.  If  yer  late  observation  struck  him 
onfavorable,  like's  not  he'll  cut  up  and 
shy  like  a  balloon.  Shouldn't  wonder  ef 
he'd  tear  every  thing-  all  to  pieces.  Be 
keerful  of  yer  commentaries  about  dumb 
critters  when  they  are  'raound,  except  so 
fur  as  yer  remarks  is  complimentary.  A 
hoss's  ears  is  allers  keyed  up  to  git  yer 
opinion  on  him,  good  or  bad." 

The  ride  seemed  entering1  on  the  con- 
fines of  eternity.  Should  we  ever  get 
there  ?  Every  moment  I  thought  myself 
nearing  the  north  pole,  as  the  wind  cut 
like  revolving-  razors,  and  the  snow  rat- 
tled like  so  many  needles  all  about  my 
neck.  My  garments  were  ineffectual  to 
keep  out  the  plunging  elements,  and  when 
we  did  arrive  at  last,  and  I  fumbled  out  the 
"  tew  fifty,"  I  was  more  dead  than  alive. 

"Wish  ye  well,"  said  the  eye-teeth-cut- 
ting man  in  the  sleigh,  and  drove  off  into 
the  storm  again,  homeward-bound. 

And  now  it  was  distinctly  my  business 
to  enter  the  torpid-looking  little  building 
before  which  the  man  had  dumped  me, 
and  begin  the  gratuitous  service  of  the 
evening.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could 
stand  firmly  up  against  the  winter  hurri- 
cane on  getting 
out  of  the  sleigh, 
my  legs  betraying 
a  hopeless  imbe- 
cility I  had  never 
noticed  in  them 
before.  However, 
after  a  little  their 
wonted  power  re- 
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turned,  and  I  succeeded  in  lighting  my  en- 
trance forward  into  the  structure,  where  I 
was  destined  to  speak  an  hour  in  behalf  of 
the  "Fund." 

"Where  is  the  secretary?"  I 
inquired  of  the  door-keeper, 
who  was  stamping  his  feet  and 
rubbing  his  fingers  to  that  ex- 
tent I  supposed  he  was  frost- 
bitten through  and  through. 
"Dunno   who    ye  mean," 
faintly  replied  the 
gelid  janitor. 

"Well,"  said  I, 
"  never  mind  :  I'll 
walk  in,  as  I  am  the 
lecturer." 

"Got  a  ticket?" 
"No:  I  am  to  give 
the  lecture.  I  am  Mr. 

 ,  from  Boston." 

"  Carn't  help  who 
ye  be.  My  orders  is 
strict  to  let  nobody 
in  without  cr  ticket." 
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"  What  is  the  price  of  one  ?"  I  meekly 
inquired. 

"  Quarter,"  said  the  honest  door-keeper. 

And  I  paid  it  and  went  in. 

I  hope  I  spoke  earnestly  and  helpfully 
to  that  crowd  of  fifteen  deeply  depressed 
listeners,  one  of  whom  was  kind  enough 
to  compliment  my  discourse  by  saying-  to 
me,  as  he  went  out  of  the  hall,  ' '  It  warn't 
quite  so  tejus  as  I  thought  'twould  be." 

How  was  the  interim  between  ' '  after 
lecture"  and  "bed -time"  to  be  bridged 
over  ?  There  was  not  a  light  in  the  hotel 
one  could  possibly  read  by,  and  no  place 
to  sit  down  in  except  the  "offis,"  as  the 
dingy  apartment  was  called  where  the  vil- 
lagers assembled  in  the  evening  around  a 
great  ill-odorous  sheet-iron  stove  to  dis- 
cuss any  affairs  that  might  arise  for  petty 
controversy.  The  mere  thought  of  my 
bedroom  was  hateful  to  every  sense,  and 
so  I  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
anchor  in  the  "offis"  until  driven  up  stairs 
for  the  night. 

The  company  gathered  there  was,  in- 
deed, a  motley  one,  but  by  no  means  devoid 
of  interest.  An  old  teamster  clad  in  moth- 
eaten  raiment,  and  whom  every  one  called 
"Joe,"  sat  speechless,  tipped  back  against 
the  wall,  with  his  feet  thrust  out  in  the. 
direction  of  the  stove,  but  too  far  away  to 
derive  any  comfort  from  it.  He  seemed 
far  gone  in  chronic  inebriety,  and  princi- 
pally occupied  in  soothing  his  inflamma- 


tory nose  with  the  butt  end  of  his  cattle 
goad.  Two  rough  men  with  sharp  faces 
sat  near  him,  bargaining  about  a  "pair  of 
steers,"  the  amount  in  dispute  being  "tew 
dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents. "  A  boy  with 
a  bad  squint  in  both  eyes  (a  visual  pecul- 
iarity I  had  never  noticed  before)  stumped 
in  at  intervals  and  threw  wood  into  the 
stove,  taking  care  always,  as  he  went  out 
of  the  room,  to  kick  a  weak  old  mastiff 
that  lay  sleeping  near  the  door.  When  I 
begged  him,  during  one  of  his  brief  visits 
to  the  "offis,"  not  to  hurt  the  poor  beast, 
he  told  me,  with  an  East  Nineveh  male- 
diction, to  "mind  m'own  bizniz,  and  he'd 
mind  his  n."  Several  other  persons,  with 
more  or  less  distinctive  habits  and  man- 
ners, sat  smoking  around  the  stove,  but 
none  more  badly  eminent  than  a  six-foot 
sallow-cheeked  youth  who  wore  his  neck- 
cloth swinging  loose  around  his  handsome 
throat,  and  who  went  by  the  name  of 
"Bung."  Whether  that  was  his  real 
name  or  only  a  derisive  one  I  do  not 
know,  but  a  more  conceited,  ignorant,  and 
profane  varlet  I  never  have  happened  to 
be  in  company  with.  He  attracted  much 
attention  by  his  oaths  and  his  watch  chain, 
both  being  of  the  most  lurid  fashion.  I 
have  often  thought  of  him  since,  and  won- 
dered where  at  last  he  met  his  "  pendulous 
suffocation,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in 
his  grand  manner,  denominates  hanging. 
The  landlord,  seeing  my  stranded  and 
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hopeless  condition,  was  good  enough  to 
hitch  up  a  seat  "beside  me,  and  enter  into 
conversation  with  me.  He  struck  into 
talk  rather  abruptly,  I  thought,  about 
"  nosofy,"  but  I  saw  his  drift  at  once  when 
he  made  this  remark : 

' '  I'm  a  kind  ov  a  flosof er  myself,  folks 
thinks  raound  here." 

"In  what  way,  Mr.  Todd  ?" 

' '  Wa'al,  Sir,  I'm  a  great  study-er  ov  the 
sac-rid  books,  that  is  to  say,  I'm  to  home 
in  the  writin's  ov  Scripter.  I've  looked 
into  them  subjicks  a  good  deal,  I  he  v. 
Put  me  on  to  Romuns  or  Dootronomy, 
and  some  ov  them  other  old  anshunt 
books,  and  I  ken  hold  my  own.  Aour 
new  min'ster  and  me  gits  at  it  sometimes 
on  a  p'int  o'  doctrin',  and  'tween  us  both 
we  make  the  fur  fly,  I  tell  yew.  My  wife 
sez  I'm  gifted,  as  'tware,  at  reconcilin'  par- 
sages  that  'i>ear  to  differ.  Aour  min'sters 
ruther  up  and  dressed  on  the  Command- 
ments, but  he's  green  and  colt-y  on  doc- 
trin', so  to  speak ;  he  don't  go  daown  deep 
enuf  for  me."  A  pause,  and  then,  with  a 
burst  of  wisdom :  ' '  Paul's  a  master-hand, 
ain't  he  ?  He  gin  it  to  'em  good  up  there 
on  Mars-es  Hill,  didn't  he,  yew  ?" 

' '  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about 
that,"  I  replied. 

"Took  'em  right  off  their  feet,  didn't 
he,  yew  ?" 

I  assented  fully  to  the  complimentary 
statement  concerning  the  apostle. 

Here  the  landlord  was  called  away  to 
give  some  directions  about  shoeing  a 
horse.  But  he  soon  returned,  and  lolling 
back  in  his  chair,  which  he  again  placed 
next  to  mine,  re-opened  the  colloquy: 
"Ever  met  Prerfesser  Thrum — 'Lias  J.?" 

"I  never  have.    Who  is  he  V 

' '  Oh,  he's  a  geenyus ;  one  o'  the  finest 
'pearing  old  gentlemen  ye  ever  see ;  high- 
ly edyecated,  comes  of  a  good  fam'ly,  and 
jest  as  keen's  a  brier." 

"What's  his  business  ?" 

"Preachin'  and  pillin',  mostly:  he's 
principal  agent  for  the  Ben  Franklin  Self- 
supportin'  Pill,  and  he  ex'orts  evenin's 
when  he's  travellin'.  The  wimmin-folks 
jest  goes  crazy  abaout  'Lias.  No  dis- 
caount  on  'Lias  J.  Thrum,  I  tell  yew  ! 
Sings  a  hymn  like  a  swoller.  Good  many 
min'sters  is  more  or  less  pester'd  in  prare, 
but  'Lias  goes  rite  'long,  's  if  nothin'  't  all 
was  the  matter.  No  hitchin'  and  coughin' 
to  him  when  he's  ingaged ;  free's  a  bird, 
every  time." 

"  Is  he  a  good  speaker  ?" 
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"The  most  sperrited  ye  ever  heered." 
"  Fine  voice  ?" 

"Clear's  a  quill,  and  louder'n  a  gun. 
When  the  winders  is  open  in  aour  school- 
haouse,  where  he  labors  frequent,  enny 
body  t'other  side  the  river  ken  hear  him. 
He  meks  things  jump,  I  tell  yew,  when  he 
gits  agoin' !" 

' '  How  is  he  in  argument  ?" 

"Up  tew  enny  on  'em,  ye  may  depend. 
Karnt  ketch  'Lias  where  the  wool's  short, 
from  G-enesiz  to  Revulations.  Wish  ye'd 
heered  him  tackle  wun  o'  yore  Boston 
transildentist  fellers  who  woz  up  here'n 
East  Nineveh  last  summer.  Fun  then,  I 
tell  yew.  There  warn't  a  piece  left  ov  that 
Massechusetts  onbeliever's  big  as  a  cloze- 
pin.  Sumb'dy  said  that  air  radikel  bed 
lost  his  mind.  'Lias  bust  aout  larfin,  and 
sez  he,  '  I  wouldn't  pick  it  up  ef  I  faound 
it  layin'  raound  enny  where.'  That's 
'Lias  !  he's  jest's  quick's  a  flash.  He's 
barmy  Gilyud  all  over,  and  a  big  dog 
under  the  wagon  tew  boot,  as  the  old  say- 
in'  is." 

"Are  the  Ben  Franklin  pills  popular 
in  this  town  ?" 

' '  Yes,  Sir,  and  ev'ry  where  else,  tew. 
Look  here,  yew.  Jest  work  into  your  lec- 
ters  suthin  'baout  them  pills,  and  'Lias  '11 
sartisfy  ye.  He  wouldn't  mind  payin' 
ye  well  for  yer  trubble.  Most  estonishin' 
cures  them  pills 's  brought  abaout !  Miss 
Witkum,  daown  here  to  the  Four  Cor- 
ners, couldn't  see  aout  ov  her  head  for 
more'n  a  year,  on  accaount  ov  her  havin', 
both  to  wunce,  noorology  and  dispepsy  on 
the  spinel  marrer ;  but  'Lias  cured  her  up 
with  cupple  o'  boxes  clean's  a  wissel.  Hi- 
ram Perkings's  teeth  was  all  a-gittin' 
loose,  but  a  box  and  harf  o'  the  Ben 
Franklin  fixed  'em  in  agin  tight's  a  drum. 
Hunderds  o'  cases  jest  like  these  is  well 
known  in  aour  caounty,  and  all  over  the 
United  States.  My  brother-in-law  'Ras- 
tus  Frink's  bin  in  ev'ry  port  in  the  world 
'cept  Californy,  and  he  sez  the  craowned 
heads  in  Urup  is  naow  takin'  'em  ev'ry 
where.  Wish  ye  could  hear  the  prerfess- 
er, with  tears  in  his  eyes,  indorse  'Rastus's 
statemunt  !" 

•  ' '  The  professor  believes  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  pills  he  is  dealing  in  so  largely,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"That's  so,  and  well  he  may,  for  they 
saved  his  life  when  he  had  water  on  the 
heart  so  bad." 

"When  was  that  ?" 

' '  Years  ago,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
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comparatively  speakin'.  Let's  see  :  he 
was  'tacted  with  this  water  on  the  heart 
when  he  was  sent's  a  missionerry  into  the 
old  'Gypshun  country.  He  tells  the  story 
that  when  he  got  rort  up  a-speakin'  to 
them  heathen  ladies  and  juntlemen  over 
there  on  the  hank  ov  the  Nile,  his  feelin's 
was  tew  much  for  his  strength,  and  so 
this  water  sot  in,  fust  on  his  chist.  Pooty 
soon,  he  sez,  his  heart  gut  het  up  and  went 
to  hilin'.  If  ye  put  yer  ear  daown,  ye 
could  hear  it.  Wa'al,  'Lias  spent  thaou- 
sands  o'  dolluz,  callin'  in  the  doctors  near 
and  fur.  No  use !  They  all  gin  him  up, 
and  he  come  home  to  die.  One  day  he 
overheered  a  man  in  New  York  say  the 
Ben  Franklin  pills  was  shore  remedy  for 
water  on  the  heart,  and  'Lias  went  in  for  a 
hox  on  'em ;  kep'  takin'  hox  arter  hox,  and 
at  the  end  o'  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  box 
(he  don't  naow  zactly  remember  which  it 
was) ,  he  begun  to  improve,  and  the  sizzlin' 
stopt  inside  ov  him.  Out  o'  gratitood  he 
excepted  a  agency,  and  he's  gone  on  in- 
trodoocin'  them  pills  into  ev'ry  quarter 
o'  the  known  globe.  Turkey,  Prooshy, 
Aysha,  Chiiry,  every  where  'most,  he's  in- 
trodooced  'em  by  word  o'  maouth.  When 
he  goes  aout  to  Ingey  he  allers  stops  at 
the  pallis,  and  all  the  high-priests  waits  on 
him  abaout.  The  grandees  thinks  ev'ry 
thing  on  him  aout  there  in  Ingland  and 
Rooshy.  It's  good's  a  play  to  hear  'Lias 
tell  over  his  travels  aout  there.  When 
he  went  to  Kanky-noo,  aout  in  Jappan, 
more'n  a  hunderd  elefunts,  all  rigged  up 
in  golden  3 e wills,  walked  tew  and  tew  in 
the  royle  percession  to  meet  him  on  the 
worf.  'Lias  sez  the  king's  family  warnts 
him  to  come  aout  there  and  settel,  but  he 
ruther  thinks  he  sharn't  dew  it  at  present. 
He's  dreadfully  'tached  to  this  'ere  form  o' 
guverment,  but  he  may  alter  his  mind, 
byme-by,  and  pull  up  stakes  agin.  Wish 
ye  could  see  Prerf  esser  Thrum's  kleckshun 
curositiz  he  gut  together  in  Jruslum:  gut 
a  leetle  piece  o'  Maount  Arrerroot  'mung 
'em,  and  a  genowyne  lock  o'  hair  o'  the 
prodigul  son.  One  the  most  valooble 
things  he's  gut's  the  stun  that  killed  Go- 
liar:  sez  he  wouldn't  take  ten  thaousand 
dolluz  for  it ;  bin  offered  nine  by  the  Brit- 
ish guvment,  over'n  over  agin." 

' '  I  notice  you  call  Mr.  Thrum  Profess- 
or.   What  is  he  professor  of?" 

"Jfc-ligion  and  doctorin'  mostly,  I 
guess.  His  keerd  runs,  1  Prerf  esser  'Lias 
J.  Thrum — the  Ben  Franklin  Self-sup- 
portin'  Pills,  wholesale  and  retail.'  " 


Here  the  landlord  being  called  away 
again,  a  disordered,  unsavory  individual 
in  an  archaeological  dog-skin  cap,  who 
had  been  furtively  listening  to  the  host's 
enthusiastic  remarks  concerning  the  dis- 
tinguished vender  of  the  "Ben  Franklin 
Pills,"  solemnly  warned  me,  in  a  low 
voice,  against  trading  for  any  of  the  self- 
supporters,  averring  that  Thrum  was  no 
more  of  a  professor  than  he  was,  and  that 
'Lias's  constant  tendency  was  to  strong 
drink  and  another  bad  habit  that  proved 
fatal  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Slanting 
his  countenance  sarcastically  toward  the 
door  out  of  which  the  landlord  had  de- 
parted, the  new  spokesman  implied  by 
dumb-show  that  Todd  and  Thrum  were 
sly  partners  in  a  very  disreputable  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  "  self -supporters"  were 
no  better  than  they  should  be.  I  thought 
I  discovered  a  rival  animosity  in  his  tone, 
that  might  naturally  arise  in  the  breast  of 
an  envious  mortal  who  was  seeking  with 
another  medicine  to  supplant  the  immense 
popularity  of  the  B.  F.  P.  in  East  Nineveh, 
but  I  stifled  the  unworthy  suspicion  in 
my  bosom,  and  made  no  remark  in  reply 
to  his  unfriendly  insinuations. 

When  the  landlord  re-entered,  I  began 
the  new  conversational  era  myself: 

"  Have  you  always  kept  tavern  here  ?" 

"No;  I  foller'd  the  sea  till  I  bust  a 
blood-vessel,  and  had  to  give  it  up." 

"Which  vessel  did  you  give  up?"  I 
ventured  to  inquire,  by  way  of  enliven- 
ing our  dry  talk  with  a  mild  attempt  at 
facetiousness. 

"The  Ann  Mary  Ann,"  replied  the 
literal  sea-faring  landlord,  evidently  un- 
moved by  my  effort  at  humor. 

It  was  his  turn  now : 

"Bin  lect'rin'  long?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Healthy  bizniz  ?" 

Another  and  more  impressive  shake. 

"How  long  doos't  take  to  git  agoin' 
in't?" 

"  That  depends." 

"What  I  warnt  to  git  at's  this:  I've 
got  a  boy  comin'  'long's  got  to  dew  suthin 
byme-by.  Naow  would  ye  advise  him  to 
try  lect'rin'?" 

.  I  hesitated  a  reply,  and  the  landlord 
continued : 

' '  P'r'aps  you'd  give  him  a  lift  to  git 
him  a-runnm'  when  he's  ready  to  begin?" 

"  Certainly.    How  old  is  your  son?" 

"Miss  Todd  'd  tell  ye  better'n  I  can, 
but  I  should  say  he's  goin'  on  to  nineteen. " 
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I  advised  timely  application  to  a  "  Bu- 
reau." 

My  reference  to  an  old-fashioned  piece 
of  furniture  puzzled  the  landlord  to  that 
extent  he  began  to  rub  his  hands  thought- 
fully and  whistle  a  melancholy  tune  that 
did  not  imply  comprehension  on  his  part. 

"  What's  the  secertary's  name  ?" 

"  It  is  not  a  secretary ;  it's  a  bureau  you 
must  apply  to,"  I  answered. 

Then  I  explained  to  him  more  minute- 
ly the  office  of  a  Lecture  Bureau,  and  he 
entered  my  remarks,  condensed,  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  an  almanac  hanging  up  behind  the 
door.  That  being  done,  he  mused  a  while, 
and  then  asked : 

"Ef  a  young  feller  started  aout  in  the 
fall  o1  the  year  to  f oiler  lect'rin',  and  stuck 
tew  it  till  plantin'-time  in  the  spring,  what 
could  he  clear  ?" 

"  Really  I  could  not  say." 

"  Give  a  rough  guess." 

At  this  point  I  became  alarmed  at  his 
business-like  look  at  the  matter,  and  not 
wishing  to  give  a  serious  father  with  a 
large  family  on  his  hands  any  delusive 
answer  to  pecuniary  questions  of  so  grave 
a  nature,  I  felt  bound  to  undeceive  him 
as  to  hopes  of  putting  his  son  into  so  pre- 
carious a  business  as  lecturing. 

I  pass  over  with  brief  mention  and  no 
harbored  ill  feeling  the  unpleasantness  of 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  night  at  the  in- 
salubrious East  Nineveh  ' '  tarvern, "  where 
I  did  not  sleep,  although  that  was  my  de- 
sign in  going  thither.  I  touch  lightly  on 
the  multiform  delinquencies  of  that  um- 
brella -  without  -  a  -  handle  establishment : 
the  appalling  dearth  of  food — "aour  cook 
havin'  gone  up  to  Carthage  for  to  at- 
tend a  military  ball" — the  narrow-minded 
wash-stand,  the  paucity  of  water,  and  the 
entire  non-existence  of  towels  in  my  room. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  alarming  antics  of 
the  air-tight  stove  in  that  freezing  apart- 
ment, the  fiery  little  article  bursting  out 
toward  morning  with  the  evident  design 
of  burning  the  hotel  down.  I  barely  al- 
lude to  the  midnight  turbulence  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entry,  occasioned  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  youthful  guest 
— the  landlady's  ninth,  as  my  host  in- 
formed me  in  the  morning. 

"Perhaps  some  time,"  smilingly  inti- 
mated the  landlord,  "ye'll  make  a  piece 
o'  poetry  on  the  events  comin'  to  pass  dur- 
in'  your  fust  visit  to  aour  hotel.  But  the 
least  ye  ken  dew  before  ye  go  is  to  name 
the  baby." 


And  so,  bearing  in  mind  the  object  of 
my  visit  that  bitter  January  night  to 
East  Nineveh,  and  all  I  had  suffered  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  my  sojourn  there,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  child  should  be  called 
Idrophobia. 

"  Wa'al,"  drawled  the  landlord,  "that 
doos  hev  ruther  a  high-toned,  'ristocratic 
snap  to  it,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  ef  my 
wife  took  tew  it  pooty  well ;  but  ye  never 
know  how  a  mother's  feelin's  is  a-goin'  to 
jump  when  a  baby's  got  to  be  chris'ened. 
Look  here !  as  there  ain't  no  paper  layin' 
raound,  s'pose  ye  jest  chalk  the  name  aout 
on  these  bellowses,  and  I'll  take  it  up 
stairs  afore  dinner  to  show  Miss  Todd. 
She  mayn't  see  nothin'  in  it  at  all,  but 
she  may." 

I  told  him  by  all  means  to  consult  the 
mother's  taste  in  the  matter,  and  if  her 
opinion  did  not  coincide  with  mine,  I 
should  not  feel  at  all  disappointed. 

"Call  agin  when  ye  come  this  way," 
responded  the  landlord, ' '  and  git  acquaint- 
ed with  Miss  Todd  and  little  Idrophoby. 
Glad  to  show  ye  aour  new  cemmerterry, 
next  time  ye  come,  if  bizniz  is  slack.  Take 
ye  raound  enny  where." 

I  assured  him,  with  my  hand  on  my 
carpet-bag,  that  whenever  I  had  occasion 
to  come  again  into  that  region,  he  should 
know  of  it  in  season  to  exhibit  the  ' '  cem- 
merterry" and  all  the  other  beauties  of 
East  Nineveh. 

And  so  we  parted,  I  have  no  doubt,  for- 
ever, and  I  can  undergo  the  separation 
during  that  length  of  time  with  firmness. 
I  am  not  indebted  to  the  landlord  of  the 
East  Nineveh  "tarvern"  for  much  that 
was  beneficial  in  the  way  of  sustenance  or 
repose,  but  I  am  his  debtor  for  one  phrase 
at  least  worth  remembering.  As  he  was 
letting  out  of  the  hotel  door  a  lugubri- 
ous-looking neighbor,  who  had  evidently 
bored  him  by  too  much  complaining  talk, 
he  said,  quietly,  as  he  turned  the  key, 
"Good  reddance  to  him !" 

"Who  is  that  ?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  nobody  in  pertickler — only  one  o' 
these  'ere  long-meter  fellers  that  goes  on 
a-cryhi'  arter  the  funeral's  all  over." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  free-lecturer  bears 
his  own  travelling  expenses,  liquidates  his 
hotel  bill,  and  is  obliged  to  pay  for  hear- 
ing himself  talk,  but  twenty  years  since 
East  Nineveh  compelled  me  to  endure 
those  novel  sensations. 

It  is  so  long  ago,  or  I  would  never  have 
mentioned  this  experience  in  public. 
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BLACK  POINT. 

THE  most  subtle  charm  of  Florida,  ex- 
celling, I  am  inclined  to  think,  even 
its  May-like  Christmas,  and  June  in  Feb- 
ruary, is  found  in  the  absence  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  labor,  either  in  the  present  or 
the  past.  One  there  forgets  that  this  is  a 
working-day  world ;  and  it  is  the  only  part 
of  the  United  States  in  which  one  does  for- 
get it.  The  rich  man  at  the  North  labors 
not,  but  he  can  not  enter  his  carriage  with- 
out seeing  the  man  who  does;  even  the 
railroad  skirting  the  lawn  of  his  country 
residence  brings  with  it,  though  unseen, 
suggestions  of  the  grimy  brakesman  and 
watching  engineer — men  who  toil  and  fare 
hardly  every  day  of  their  lives.  Through 
the  South  at  the  present  day,  though  there 
may  be  little  of  the  bustle  and  energy  of 
labor,  there  is  in  its  place  a  silence  of  dis- 
appointment, often  a  torpor  of  regretful 
memories,  which  as  effectually  as  the 
presence  of  toil  prevents  the  formation  of 
that  atmosphere  of  indolence — indolence 
unpursued  by  disapproving  conscience — 
which  is  Florida's  deepest  charm.  It  is 
not  rest,  for  rest  follows  labor.  Here  is 
no  labor,  and  never  was ;  the  poor  are  the 
most  indolent  of  all.  No  ice,  no  snow, 
no  stern  frozen  ground,  drive  them  to  toil 
to  save  themselves  from  suffering.  With 
wood  in  the  forest  for  their  small  fires, 
with  fish  in  the  brown  rivers,  why  should 
they  strive  or  save  ?  Here  at  last  is  a 
country  where  there  is  no  "must." 

True,  active  Prosperity  has  never  had 
her  home  there,  for  active  Prosperity 
works  hard ;  but  care-free  hours,  the  slow 
enjoyment  of  each  day  for  itself  alone  as 
it  dawns  and  fades  over  the  winterless 
earth — these  are  to  be  found  and  possessed 
on  that  narrow  peninsula,  with  its  olive- 
green  woods,  its  slow  chocolate  -  hued 
streams,  its  white  sands,  and  the  limitless 
barrens,  whose  uselessness  for  all  utilita- 
rian purposes  gives  them  a  wild  peculiar 
charm,  granted  to  them  forever,  prairies 
of  green,  with  their  pines  standing  wide 
apart,  and  bright  little  tropical  flowers 
growing  up  with  all  the  kaste  they  can 
on  long  hair-like  stalks,  until  they  reach 
the  level  of  the  coarse  grass,  when  they 
rest  their  chins  on  the  tops  of  the  rough 
blades,  stop  growing,  and  gaze  contented- 
ly around. 

Black  Point  is  no  point  at  all ;  neither 
is  it  black.  It  is  a  sweep  of  broad  beach, 
without  any  outlying  islands  or  sand-bars, 


so  that  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  waves  that  break  at  your  feet 
come  from  far  away,  your  particular  spot 
of  coast  being  the  first  land  they  touch 
after  leaving  the  Old  World  behind  them. 
It  would  seem  as  though  it  might  be  pleas- 
ant for  an  ocean  wave  to  feel  the  shore 
under  his  breast  again,  after  weeks  of  toss- 
ing about  in  bottomless  space.  The  Black 
Point  beach  is  not  straight;  it  forms  a 
waving  line  along  the  coast,  as  its  own 
white  sands,  pressed  together  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  form  a  smaller  waving  line 
at  the  water's  edge.  This  waving  line 
makes  the  beach  a  series  of  scallops,  each 
with  its  half-moon  of  silver  sand,  its  min- 
iature cliff  behind,  crowned  with  Spanish- 
bayonets,  its  pile  of  drift-wood  for  a  seat, 
and  in  front  the  limitless  expanse  of  ocean, 
stretching  across  to  Morocco.  You  sit 
down  on  the  drift-wood,  which  has  always 
been  washed  up  close  under  the  cliff ;  you 
gaze  off  over  the  sea ;  you  feel  alone  with 
immensity ;  great  thoughts  begin  to  come. 
And  then  suddenly  some  one  walks  around 
into  your  scallop  from  the  scallop  next  be- 
yond, and  you  realize  that  you  are  not 
alone  at  all  even  with  yourself,  to  say 
nothing  of  immensity.  These  scallops  are 
always  deceiving  the  unwary ;  each  little 
rounded  bay  looks  so  wild  and  lonely  that 
it  takes  a  long  series  of  winters  at  the  Point 
to  drill  people  into  the  remembrance  that 
they  are  all  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
house,  and  that  when  there  is  only  one 
house  in  a  place,  its  inmates  are  apt  to 
make  studies  of  each  other,  marine  as  well 
as  land  studies,  to  pass  away  the  time. 

But  we  wrong  Black  Point  in  alluding 
to  time;  there  was  no  time  there.  No- 
body made  any  especial  plans,  or  had  any 
especial  hours.  If  you  began  to  read  a 
book  in  the  morning,  and  found  it  inter- 
esting, you  could  read  on  all  day  until 
darkness  came,  and  no  one  troubled  him- 
self or  you  with  comment.  If  you  hap- 
pened to  fall  asleep  on  the  beach,  under 
your  white  umbrella,  even  though  you 
slept  on  there  all  day,  no  one  remarked 
upon  it,  or  asked  you  why.  The  slav- 
ish necessity  for  doing  any  thing  at  any 
particular  moment  did  not  exist  there. 
This  remarkable  absence  of  time  and 
"why"  was  owing,  first,  to  the  influence 
of  the  place ;  second,  to  the  determination 
of  the  people.  The  place  was  Florida, 
and  Florida  intensified :  here  was  no  work 
at  all.  The  fields  of  the  ancient  sugar 
plantation  to  which  the  rambling  old 
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house  belonged,  unfilled  for  seventy  years, 
were  the  only  suggestions  of  labor;  and 
they  were  more  memories  than  sugges- 
tions. For  miles  around  there  was  noth- 
ing save  the  wild  warm  barrens,  the  sunny 
wind-swept  beach,  and  the  unfettered  lazy 
sea.  The  determination  of  the  people, 
who  were  winter  visitors  from  the  North, 
was  inflexible.  They  were  people  who 
knew  what  they  wanted — a  rare  class; 
having  found  it,  they  guarded  it  vigilant- 
ly. The  house  was  kept  by  Donna  Teresa 
Valdez.  Donna  Teresa  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Her  original  name  was  Amelia 
Jane.  Having  married  a  Florida  sailor  of 
Spanish  descent,  she  had  become  a  Val- 
dez, and  the  winter  visitors,  to  amuse 
themselves,  had  added  the  rest.  She  was 
a  woman  of  forty,  deeply  sentimental, 
keen  at  a  bargain,  and  imaginative  enough 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  what  people 
wanted  when  it  was  once  clearly  explain- 
ed to  her — a  rare  quality;  one  to  which 
she  owed  her  present  place.  She  had 
learned  the  general  laxity  required  of  her 
as  regarded  rules  and  fixed  hours,  and  was 
now  very  carefully  careless ;  she  had  also 
learned  the  general  inflexibility  upon  one 
point,  namely,  the  presence  of  good  and 
well-cooked  food  on  the  table  whenever 
the  winter  visitors  came  in  from  their  con- 
versations, meditations,  sleep,  or  romance 
in  the  scallops,  and  demanded  it.  Now, 
as  "whenever"  meant  almost  continuous- 
ly, breakfast  thus  expanded  running  into 
luncheon,  and  luncheon  sweeping  the 
confines  of  dinner,  the  Donna  in  actual 
fact  led  rather  a  hard  life.  But  she  was 
well  paid,  and  in  the  realms  of  fancy  she 
roamed  uncontrolled.  For  she  indulged 
herself  with  the  idea  that  she  was  a  young, 
inexperienced  little  thing,  deserted  by  her 
husband,  artless  to  a  fault,  and  an  object 
of  deepest  interest  to  all  these  Northern 
city  people,  who  had  the  great  distinction 
of  a  natural  air  of  having  come  to  the  end 
of  every  thing,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  surest  proof  of  aristocracy.  The 
Donna  worked  tremendously  in  her  kitch- 
en every  morning,  with  voice  and  hands 
and  head;  she  then  came  forth,  and  was 
an  artless,  inexperienced  little  thing  the 
rest  of  the  day.  She  was  tall  and  angu- 
lar, with  pale  blue  eyes,  and  thin  yellow 
hair  worn  in  long  lank  curls,  two  on  each 
side  and  four  behind,  reaching  to  her  flat 
waist ;  she  was  generally  attired  in  white, 
with  an  infantile  green  sash,  and  a  spray 
of  green  leaves  on  her  lonely  bosom. 


"Flowers  are  not  for  me,"  she  said: 
"I  am  too  sad-hearted.  Leaves  will  do 
— leaves  of  a  living  green."  And  the  vis- 
itors thought  they  would. 

Black  Point  was  not  a  resort;  it  was 
scarcely  known  at  all  save  to  these  few 
people  who  came  there  year  after  year, 
and  kept  it  to  themselves.  The  attic  of 
the  old  house  was  filled  with  their  stored 
possessions:  hammocks,  oars,  tents,  sails, 
easels,  bathing  dresses,  camp  kettles,  fish- 
ing tackle,  guns,  cases  of  wine,  boxes  of 
books — all  the  paraphernalia  of  people 
who  understand  how  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
a  Florida  winter.  Of  course  the  party 
was  not  always  the  same ;  the  same  forty 
people  could  not  always  come  to  Florida. 
But  those  who  filled  the  vacant  places  be- 
longed to  the  same  circle  of  society  at 
home,  so  that  it  was  merely  a  change  of 
face,  not  of  ideas,  manner,  or  associations. 
There  were  few  young  young  ladies;  to 
the  youthful  mind  it  was  not  an  attract- 
ive place.  There  was  no  dancing;  there 
were  no  picnics,  no  occasions  for  pretty 
evening  dresses.  The  people  who  went 
there  were  somewhat  blase.  The  women 
were  all  agreeable,  and  generally  tired. 
The  men  were  even  more  agreeable,  and 
(as  to  the  expression  of  their  eyes)  doubly 
and  trebly  weary.  They  had  all  been  ev- 
ery where,  and  seen  every  thing.  There 
was  nothing  new  to  them  under  the  sun. 
But  they  did  not  ask  any  thing  new,  and 
as  to  the  sun,  it  was  what  they  came 
down  there  to  enjoy;  every  body  sat,  or 
walked,  or  lay,  or  sailed,  or  slept,  or 
swung  in  its  rays  all  day  long. 

To  this  circle,  one  day  in  January, 
came  the  tidings  that  the  engagement  of 
Pierre  Brandon  and  Eleanor  Fordyce  was 
at  an  end.  Miss  Fordyce  had  herself  an- 
nounced it  to  one  of  her  friends,  and 
Brandon  had  mentioned  it  in  a  word  or 
two  to  one  of  his.  This  was  at  four 
o'clock,  and  at  five  every  body  knew  it, 
even  the  people  who  had  been  asleep  un- 
der white  umbrellas  on  the  beach.  There 
were  interest,  curiosity,  and  comment — 
more  of  each  than  the  Point  had  known 
for  years ;  for  it  was  an  engagement  of 
five  years'  standing,  and  no  one  who 
looked  well  at  Eleanor  could  imagine 
that  she  could  possibly,  having  once 
made  her  decision,  change  her  mind. 
Brandon  had  no  money,  or  rather  what 
he  considered  was  none,  and  Eleanor  had 
but  little.  It  had  therefore  been  tacitly 
understood  that  they  were  waiting  for  an 
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estate  which  would  come  to  Brandon  aft- 
er the  death  of  a  relative  (if  a  grandun- 
cle-in-law  can  be  called  a  relative)  who 
had  a  life  -  interest  in  it.  In  December, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Florida  col- 
ony, this  old  gentleman,  who  had  com- 
fortably enjoyed  the  money  for  eighteen 
years,  died  peacefully,  aged  eighty-seven, 
and  the  fortune  was  free.  No  one  sup- 
posed that  Brandon  and  Miss  Fordyce 
would  be  in  the  least  hurry  about  their 
plans;  but  no  one  supposed,  either,  that 
there  would  be  the  least  change.  But 
scarcely  a  month  had  passed,  and  now 
the  Point  saw  its  old,  well-tried,  approved, 
and  accepted  engagement  broken,  and  no 
one  could  imagine  the  cause ! 

They  all  came  to  dinner  rather  more 
promptly  than  usual  that  day ;  it  was  the 
only  sign  they  gave,  and  they  were  rath- 
er ashamed  of  it  when  they  became  con- 
scious of  what  they  had  done.  But  when 
you  have  once  entered  a  long  dining- 
room,  and  every  one  has  seen  you  enter, 
you  can  not  very  well  turn  around  and 
go  out.  So  they  all  sat  down,  and  Bran- 
don and  Eleanor,  when  they  came  in,  be- 
held the  edifying  spectacle  of  the  whole 
forty  eating  fish  at  the  same  moment — 
an  agreement  of  opinion  not  visible  be- 
fore in  the  whole  annals  of  the  house, 
where  dinner  generally  continued  for 
several  hours,  as  people  came  and  went 
according  to  their  own  convenience,  the 
Donna  smiling  unflinchingly  in  her  white 
dress  at  the  head  of  the  old  pieced-out  ta- 
ble. Eleanor  was  not  with  Brandon;  a 
minute  or  two  separated  their  entrances. 
The  forty,  although  inwardly  conscious 
of  guilt,  conversed  as  usual,  each  and  all, 
without  once  looking,  obtaining  an  exact 
impression  of  the  faces,  expressions,  and 
tones  of  voice  of  the  two  actors  in  this 
new  scene  unrolled  before  them  (tragedy  ? 
or  comedy  ? — opinions  varied) ;  not  an 
eyelash  escaped  them,  not  a  comma. 

Were  these  two  so  remarkable,  then  ? 
Not  especially ;  that  is,  where  they  were ; 
for  the  whole  forty  were  remarkable. 
There  was  not  among  them  one  awkward, 
stupid,  inexperienced,  or  tiresome  person. 
There  were  none  of  those  terrible  people, 
for  instance,  for  whom  the  excuse  has  to 
be  offered  that  they  "mean  well;1'  none 
of  those  who  "feel  it  to  be  their  duty"  to 
tell  you  just  what  you  do  not  want  to 
hear;  none  of  those  who  have  a  mission 
to  regenerate  any  thing  or  any  body; 
none  of  those  who  tell  you  what  you 


"  ought' '  to  do.  There  might  have  been 
prodigals  among  them,  but  there  certain- 
ly were  no  Pharisees.  If  they  were  epi- 
curean, they  were  at  least  not  selfish  or 
dogmatic  about  it ;  others  might  not  only 
freely  enjoy  themselves,  but,  rare  liberty ! 
in  their  own  way.  The  secret  of  such  an 
uncommon  assemblage  probably  lay  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  women  were,  as  re- 
gards beauty,  fairly  well  endowed,  and 
that  all  the  men  were  possessed  of  an  easy 
income.  Money  was  required  at  Black 
Point;  and  a  steady  course  of  sea-beach 
and  open  piazza  will  gradually  drive  away 
the  homely  women.  By  the  natural  law 
of  selection,  they  prefer  more  congenial 
places — the  shaded  light  and  high  conver- 
sation of  the  reading  club,  the  small  value 
set  on  all  earthly  attractions  which  forms 
the  prevalent  atmosphere  of  the  sewing 
society. 

Pierre  Brandon  was  thirty-eight;  he 
had,  however,  one  of  those  impassive 
blonde  faces  which  do  not  betray  age. 
His  manner  was  quiet,  his  voice  calm. 
He  had  a  well-cut  profile,  but  no  one 
would  have  called  him  handsome.  And 
he  had  no  desire  to  be  so  called ;  beauty  in 
men  belonged,  in  his  opinion,  to  advent- 
urers, actors,  and  boys.  Eleanor  Fordyce 
was  thirty ;  she  had  been  engaged  to  Bran- 
don five  years.  She  was  a  slender,  grace- 
ful woman,  with  pale  complexion  and  the 
fine  close-lying  brown  hair  which  no  one 
notices  in  one  way  or  the  other.  She  had 
gray  eyes  and  delicately  cut  features ;  and 
she  was  generally  dressed  in  gray  or  black. 
At  twenty  she  had  looked  as  she  did  now ; 
at  forty  she  would  look  the  same ;  while 
there  was  neither  glow  nor  sparkle  about 
her,  one  could  no  more  imagine  her  with 
wrinkles  or  a  withered  skin  than  one  could 
imagine  it  of  a  head  in  cameo.  She  had 
an  intense  love  of  music ;  she  felt  har- 
mony as  other  people  feel  perfumes  or 
salt  air,  that  is,  physically  as  well  as  men- 
tally. But  she  could  not  sing,  save  in 
a  low  sweet  voice  too  soft  for  use.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  she  was  more 
generally  liked  than  many  a  woman  who 
tries  hard  to  please — more,  perhaps,  than 
she  deserved.  Yet,  after  all,  people  are 
right :  if  they  continue  firmly  attached  to 
a- person  after  ten  or  twelve  years  of  ac- 
quaintance, it  is  probably  because  there 
is  in  the  character  of  that  person  a  real- 
ity or  sincerity  of  some  sort  of  which  they 
are  sure,  and  upon  wliich  they  know  they 
could  in  an  emergency  rely. 


BLACK 

The  breaking*  of  this  engagement  was 
incomprehensible  to  Black  Point.  Those 
two  had  known  each  other  so  thoroughly, 
had  been  so  congenial  in  every  way ;  the 
curious  kind  of  simple  content  they  felt 
in  each  other's  presence  had  long  been  re- 
marked. For  there  had  been  no  outward 
ardor  in  the  affair,  no  romantic  isolation. 
They  generally  selected  the  very  first 
scallop,  so  that  every  one  going  down  the 
beach  passed  them,  Eleanor  sitting  on  a 
gray  shawl,  leaning  back  against  the  lit- 
tle cliff,  Brandon  lying  at  her  feet  smok- 
ing, his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes.  Some- 
times they  had  a  book ;  but  no  one  ever 
overheard  them  reading,  scarcely  talking. 
They  seemed  content  simply  to  be  togeth- 
er, and  enjoy  the  ocean  and  Florida  sky. 

The  engagement  had  been  broken  a 
week.  The  first  wish  of  most  persons  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  separation,  ab- 
sence; one  or  the  other  goes  away.  Not 
so  Brandon  and  Eleanor;  they  had  come 
to  the  Point  for  the  winter,  through  the 
winter,  therefore,  they  would  remain. 
They  met,  of  course,  constantly ;  when  it 
was  necessary,  they  spoke  a  few  formal 
words.  But  no  one  could  detect  either 
anger  or  regret  in  their  voices  or  their  eyes. 

The  second  week  came,  and  now  the 
house  was  aroused  by  something  else. 
Brandon  was  undoubtedly  giving  much 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  Lola  Valdez. 

Lola  was  a  niece  of  the  Donna's  lost 
husband,  but  her  mother,  who  was  dead, 
was  of  Northern  blood.  She  had  never 
been  at  the  Point  before,  having  spent 
her  life  at  one  of  the  winter  resorts  on 
the  St.  Johns  River.  She  was  twenty,  al- 
though the  Donna  called  her  sixteen ;  and 
she  was  very  pretty.  Her  life  had  been  a 
singular  one,  hardly  to  be  matched  in  the 
land.  Every  winter  for  six  years  she  had 
been  admired  and  made  love  to,  day  aft- 
er day,  so  that  almost  all  her  time  had 
been  occupied  by  it.  Northern  gentle- 
men, idling  away  winters  on  the  sunny 
river,  had  said  to  her  every  thing  that 
love's  vocabulary  holds.  But  whether 
she  accepted  their  suit  or  whether  she  re- 
jected it,  sooner  or  later  they  all  vanished 
away  like  smoke  before  the  wind,  leaving 
the  little  Florida  beauty  standing  on  her 
shore  with  nothing  but  a  collection  of  ad- 
jectives to  console  her.  At  first  surprised, 
then  grieved,  after  a  while  she  grew  cyn- 
ical. She  avenged  herself  by  being  as 
cruel  as  possible  to  the  lover  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  earned  the  reputation  of  being 
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thoroughly  cold-hearted.  Poor  child!  all 
she  wanted  was  the  pleasure  and  comfort 
of  being  warm-hearted  under  the  safe 
sanction  of  the  priest  and  the  ring. 

After  an  especially  unhappy  winter  on 
the  river,  Lola  had  come  to  Black  Point 
to  stay  with  her  aunt  Amelia  Jane.  The 
Donna,  deciding  at  a  glance  that  their 
different  styles  of  beauty  would  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other,  received  her  niece, 
made  a  sharp  bargain  with  her  as  to  the 
household  labor  that  would  be  required 
of  her  from  that  hour,  and  then,  business 
being  over,  threw  her  thin  arms  around 
her  and  embraced  her  effusively.  ' '  I  feel 
as  though  you  were  almost  my  own  dear 
Pedro  in  person,"  she  sobbed;  "the  dear 
name  harrows  me.  I  am  but  a  poor 
inexperienced  little  creature,  struggling 
through  the  dreary  world.  We  will  be 
like  two  sisters.  Call  me  Teresa,  dear — 
the  gentlemen  have  given  me  that  name — 
and  I  will  call  you  '  my  bird.'  " 

As  it  was  summer,  when  there  were  no 
visitors,  the  white  dresses  and  green  sash 
were  packed  away,  and  the  Donna  at  the 
moment  wore  only  an  old  brown  calico 
and  limp  sun-bonnet,  the  latter  in  the 
house  as  well  as  out  of  it,  in  order  to 
bleach  out  her  complexion  for  the  ro- 
mance of  the  winter  season.  But  Lola 
was  not  daunted  by  her  aspect,  or  bewil- 
dered by  her  sentiment;  one  does  not 
pass  six  winters  at  a  resort  on  the  St. 
Johns  River  without  learning  almost  all 
there  is  in  the  way  of  human  aspect  and 
human  sentiment,  together  with  a  good 
deal  of  human  humbug  thrown  in.  She 
now  embraced  her  aunt  in  return  with 
equal  effusion,  called  her  "Teresa"  in  her 
sweetest  tones,  and  then,  when  left  alone 
at  last  in  the  small  room  assigned  to  her, 
she  locked  the  door  and  sat  down  by  the 
window,  looking  out  over  the  sea.  She 
cared  no  more  for  the  waves  with  their 
little  cool  fringes  of  foam  than  if  they 
had  been  so  much  blank  wall ;  but  any 
man  seeing  her  dark  eyes  at  that  moment 
would  have  been  sure  her  soul  was  full  of 
poetry,  even  though  forever  unexpress- 
ed. Lola  herself  sometimes  wished  that 
her  "lustrous  starry  glance"  could  be 
turned  into  tangible  arrows  to  shoot  the 
gentlemen  who  praised  her,  who  told  her 
they  adored  her,  yet  never  took  her  away 
from  the  poor  life  she  led  down  there,  who 
were  so  ready  with  "Can  you  love?"  so 
slow  with  "Can  you  marry  me?"  She 
had  made  a  firm  vow  to  herself  that  here 
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at  Black  Point  no  one  should  dare  to  say 
one  soft  word  to  her.  She  knew  the  be- 
ginnings well,  and  would  crush  them  with 
iron  hand.  But,  to  her  surprise,  she  was 
not  troubled.  The  people  at  the  Point 
were  of  a  different  kind.  Almost  all  the 
gentlemen  there  had  some  tried  and  agree- 
able friend  among  the  ladies;  the  place 
bristled  with  old  settled  friendships,  the 
comfortable  kind  that  last  into  old  age, 
both  sides  equally  free,  and  therefore  in- 
terested. Lola  was  surprised;  but  she 
said  to  herself  that  she  was  glad  also. 
And  in  one  way  she  was  glad,  for  she  was 
passionately  weary  of  protestations  that 
meant  nothing,  and  admiration  that  nev- 
er came  to  a  definite  avowal.  Still,  she 
did  not  understand  it ;  she  had  the  sense, 
however,  to  go  on  steadily  in  the  new  life 
she  had  sought,  the  Donna  getting  eight 
good  hours  of  work  out  of  her  "bird" 
daily,  and  finding  her  a  much  more  profit- 
able investment  than  any  two  of  her  black 
servants.  But  there  were  other  reasons 
why  Lola  was  content. 

And  now  into  this  life  came  the  un- 
expected attentions  of  Pierre  Brandon. 
What  did  they  mean  ?  Lola  supposed 
they  meant  only  the  same  old  story.  But 
the  Donna  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
Dear  Lola  must  not  work  so  hard;  she 
really  could  not  allow  it.  One  of  the 
servants  should  from  that  moment  take 
part  of  the  care  off  her  hands.  Was  there 
any  thing  her  "bird15  wanted  ?  any  thing 
her  own  Teresa  could  get  for  her  ?  She 
had  only  to  speak.  Whereupon  the  ' '  bird, " 
after  some  hesitation  and  signs  of  a  feel- 
ing that  was  almost  reluctance,  selected  a 
new  dress  of  thin  black  material,  which 
she  fashioned  herself  after  a  pattern  in 
her  memory.  When  it  was  finished,  she 
put  it  on,  threw  a  black  lace  mantilla  over 
her  hair,  placed  a  red  rose  in  her  bodice, 
and  then  stood  looking  at  herself  in  the 
small  mirror  on  the  wall.  Apparently 
the  picture  was  satisfactory,  for,  thus  at- 
tired, she  went  out  to  walk  with  Brandon 
on  the  pine-barrens.  One  of  her  admirers 
on  the  river  had  been  an  artist,  and  he 
had  painted  her  in  like  costume,  she  mean- 
while sitting  to  him  dressed  in  her  most 
careful  imitations  of  New  York  fashions. 
She  had  felt  mortified  at  the  time,  but 
since  then  she  had  comprehended  what 
the  artist  meant.  He  had  amused  him- 
self instructing  her.  It  was  remarkable 
how  many  persons  had  instructed  Lola 
Valdez. 


The  forty  looked  on,  and  said  that  Bran- 
don was  "studying  the  tropics,"  "trying 
contrasts, "  "  passing  away  the  time. "  He 
was  with  the  young  Spanish  girl  constant- 
ly. The  Donna  now  confided  to  each  man 
in  the  house  (making  appointments  for  the 
purpose  in  mysterious  whispers)  her  own 
wrought-up  feelings  on  the  subject.  WTas 
she  not  partly  responsible  for  the  happi- 
ness of  her  dear  Lola,  especially  with  the 
warning  of  her  own  wrecked  affections 
strewing  the  rocky  shores  of  doom  ?  What 
was  (excuse  her  sisterly  anxiety)  Bran- 
don's real  nature  ?  Was  he  heroic  and 
noble  ?  Had  he  the  soul  of  a  knight  ?  She 
(the  Donna)  could  not  countenance  him 
unless  he  had. 

The  gentlemen  all  assured  Teresa  that 
Brandon  was  heroic ;  the  ' '  soul  of  a 
knight"  did  not  at  all  express  his  inward 
heroism.  One  of  them  added  that  he  was 
' '  chivalry  concentrated  and  expressed  in 
a  living  essence,"  which  sentence  the  Don- 
na afterward  repeated  to  Lola,  with  tears 
of  delight. 

The  forty  now  began  to  ask  what  Miss 
Fordyce  thought  of  all  this.  Did  she  feel 
it  ?  What  did  she  say  ?  Her  face  remain- 
ed impassive.  She  said  nothing.  So  no 
one  could  divine  by  the  law  of  contraries 
what  she  thought.  What  she  felt,  the  four 
walls  of  her  room  alone  knew. 

One  afternoon  she  went  out  for  a  soli- 
tary walk  on  the  barrens.  The  others  had 
all  gone  down  the  beach.  She  had  watch- 
ed them  pass  in  parties  of  two  and  three, 
carrying  umbrellas,  shawls,  and  books, 
Brandon  and  the  Spanish  girl  half  an  hour 
in  advance  of  the  rest.  She  would  have 
the  barrens  all  to  herself  that  day.  In 
five  minutes  the  house  was  out  of  sight ; 
in  ten  the  old  light-house  had  disappeared, 
and  she  could  not  even  hear  the  sound  of 
the  sea.  The  peculiar  silence  of  the  bar- 
rens filled  the  air.  She  was  always  as 
conscious  of  it  as  though  it  had  been  au- 
dible. She  walked  on  slowly.  No  need 
now  to  keep  watch  over  her  face,  no  need 
now  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  look  proud- 
ly and  coldly  around;  there  was  no  one 
to  see  her  but  the  small  flowers  peeping 
above  the  grass.  Each  day  was  now  an 
ordeal  of  so  many  long  hours,  to  be  lived 
through  as  best  she  could.  She  was  ut- 
terly surprised  by  Brandon's  course — sur- 
prised and  crushed.  Pride  came  to  her 
aid,  and  no  one  detected  her  real  feelings, 
but  she  suffered  intensely.  She  asked 
herself  a  thousand  times  what  he  could 
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mean.  Any  answer  was  better  than  that 
of  real  interest  on  his  part.  She  was  on 
her  way  that  day  to  the  scene  of  their 
last  interview,  a  little  nook  known  only 
to  themselves.  Here  she  had  been  with 
Brandon  on  four  of  her  birthdays,  and 
when  their  final  interview  came,  they  had 
selected  it  as  the  place,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  solitariness,  but  also  because 
it  was  in  a  certain  way  a  memorial  spot. 
She  was  now  on  her  way  there  again  for 
the  first  time  since  that  day. 

The  pine-barrens  of  Florida  reveal  them- 
selves only  to  a  few.  To  the  minds  of 
most  persons  who  have  seen  them  they 
are  dull,  desolate  expanses,  without  beau- 
ty or  use.  But  to  those  who  know  them 
they  unveil  a  fascinating  charm.  The  pe- 
culiar way  in  which  the  trees  stand,  never 
near,  never  very  far  apart,  gives  an  idea 
of  wide,  calm  endlessness  very  different 
from  that  produced  by  the  close  vistas  of 
pine  woods  or  the  expanse  of  the  prairie. 
In  no  direction  can  you  see  any  horizon 
line,  and  the  absolute  similarity  of  one  mile 
to  the  next  confuses  distances  and  gives  an 
impression  of  boundlessness.  The  world 
seems  very  far  away .  Here  is  no  "  use' '  for 
any  thing.  It  has  been  like  this  since  crea- 
tion, and  will  be  the  same  to  the  end  of  the 
universe.  Let  us  walk  here  a  while,  and 
care  and  trouble  will  cease  to  be.  Why 
should  we  struggle  any  more,  or  weep  ? 
Here  is  peace.  Thus  speak  the  barrens; 
and  if  you  will  listen  to  them,  your  eyes 
are  touched,  and  you  behold  the  soft, 
feathery  outlines  of  the  single  trees,  the 
beauty  of  the  unexpected  little  pools  of 
clear  ruby-colored  water,  the  peculiar  ef- 
fect of  the  fans  of  the  dwarf  palmetto,  the 
small  flowers,  and,  over  and  through  all, 
the  free,  calm  loneliness,  so  restful  to  the 
tired  heart  and  mind.  Eleanor  had  left  the 
track,  and  now  followed  a  white  sand  trail 
so  narrow  that  her  skirt  brushed  on  both 
sides  the  low  bushes  of  wax-myrtle  that 
bordered  it.  But  after  a  while  even  this 
little  trail  she  abandoned,  and  followed  a 
little  ridge  westward,  where  there  was  no 
path  at  all.  After  walking  nearly  half  an 
hour  she  came  to  a  curve  in  the  ridge,  and 
ascended  it.  Six  steps  brought  her  nearly 
to  the  summit.  On  the  other  side,  which 
descended  sharply,  was  the  little  nook,  a 
still,  ruby  pool,  and  around  half  of  it  a 
semicircle  of  arrow-shaped  lily  leaves,  ris- 
ing one  above  the  other  in  circling  ranks, 
tier  above  tier,  as  though  they  were  sitting 
in  a  green  colosseum,  looking  down  upon 


a  combat  on  the  pool  below.  Not  another 
blade  of  any  kind  of  green  in  this  little 
semicircle  save  the  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
and  they  grew  as  evenly  as  though  they 
had  been  planted.  It  was  a  marvellous 
little  picture.  Opposite  this  pomp  of  green 
lances  was  a  bed  of  gray  moss,  where  El- 
eanor and  Brandon  sat  when  they  came 
there ;  but  she  could  not  see  it  now.  She 
had  paused  before  quite  reaching  the  sum- 
mit, when  the  lily  leaves  came  in  sight, 
and  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  them, 
thinking  sadly  of  the  past.  But  of  one 
thing  she  was  sure,  with  all  her  sadness — 
this  little  spot  was  hers.  Suddenly  some 
one  spoke,  and  so  near  her  that  the  voice 
seemed  in  her  ear.  It  was  Brandon's 
voice,  and  this  was  what  it  said :  "  I  want- 
ed you  to  come  here;  I  knew  you  would 
appreciate  the  little  nook.  I  have  been 
saving  it  to  show  to  you,  Lola."  And 
then  Miss  Fordyce  recovered  her  con- 
sciousness, and  perceived  that  she  was 
listening. 

The  two  speakers  were  directly  below 
her ;  two  steps  more  would  bring  her  with- 
in their  sight.  Her  approach  had  been 
noiseless — every  thing  is  noiseless  on  the 
pine-barrens — and  her  retreat,  if  she  made 
it,  might  be  noiseless  as  well.  But  al- 
though there  are  no  sounds,  sight  is  en- 
larged and  extended;  if  either  of  them 
should  rise  before  she  had  j>assed  over  a 
full  mile,  her  figure  would  be  recognized 
at  once.  Would  it  not  be  worse  if  he 
should  suspect  she  had  been  there  and 
stolen  away  than  if  she  showed  herself 
now  ?  Besides,  the  woman's  burning  heart 
wanted,  as  usual,  to  see  all,  know  all,  no 
matter  at  the  cost  of  what  bitter  pain. 
Putting  on,  therefore,  all  her  armor  of 
cold  indifference  again,  she  went  on  up  to 
the  summit,  purposely  brushing  the  bush- 
es so  that  Brandon  might  hear  her  ap- 
proach. But  she  need  not  have  given 
herself  the  trouble;  Brandon  did  not  stir. 
He  looked  up,  recognized  her,  and  raised 
his  hat,  but  kept  unchanged  his  position 
at  the  feet  of  the  Spanish  girl.  Lola  raised 
her  eyes  too,  and  saw  the  pale,  slender 
woman  of  thirty  standing  there  and  look- 
ing down  upon  them.  And  then  there 
was  silence  for  several  seconds — a  per- 
ceptible silence  which  no  one  wished  or 
intended,  only  words  did  not  seem  to  be 
quite  ready.  Lola's  straw  hat  lay  on  the 
moss  beside  her.  There  was  a  rich  color 
in  her  cheeks;  she  seemed  excited.  She 
was  below  medium  height ;  her  form  was 
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full  and  exquisitely  rounded;  her  heavy 
dark  hair,  large  soft  dark  eyes,  and  pretty, 
arched,  half -parted  lips  gave  her  a  beauty 
which  was  in  some  respects  remarkable. 
It  was  the  manner  of  a  child  and  the  love- 
liness of  a  woman. 

Eleanor's  and  Brandon's  eyes  held  each 
other  steadily.  "Will  you  come  down 
and  sit  with  us  a  while  ?"  he  asked. 

' '  Thanks ;  not  to-day.  I  only  came  for 
a  few  of  those  lily  leaves." 

He  rose  to  gather  them  for  her,  and  as 
his  hand  pushed  the  greenery  aside,  they 
both  saw  one  of  her  little  gray  gloves  lying 
there,  wet  with  the  dews  of  many  nights ; 
and  both  remembered  when  it  was  dropped. 
It  was  on  her  birthday,  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber; he  had  unbuttoned  it  himself  and 
thrown  it  down.  To-day  he  did  not  touch 
it,  but  left  it  where  it  was,  ceremoniously 
gathering  the  leaves  and  handing  them  to 
her.  She  took  them,  arranged  them  with 
a  few  orchids  she  had  in  her  hand,  said  a 
few  words  calmly  about  the  beauty  of  the 
afternoon,  and  then  went  away,  walking 
a  mile  straight  onward  without  turning 
her  head,  and  then,  when  fairly  out  of 
sight,  throwing  herself  down  upon  the 
ground  among  the  rough  palmettoes,  and 
resting  her  face  on  the  white  sand.  Her 
feeling  was :  "  If  it  would  only  open  and 
take  me  in,  and  let  me  rest  there  forever !" 

It  is  one  thing  to  feel  anger  against  a 
person  we  have  loved ;  it  is  quite  another 
to  feel  jealousy.  When  both  are  suffer- 
ing, there  is  a  certain  equality  about  it 
which  makes  it  bearable;  but  when  one 
finds  that  the  other  has  a  new  interest,  and 
no  longer  cares,  then  the  anger  is  turned 
into  the  serpents  of  jealousy,  biting  day 
and  night.  Eleanor  had  been  surprised 
and  hurt  by  Brandon's  course  since  their 
engagement  had  been  broken,  but  she  had 
not  been  jealous  until  now.  It  cut  her  to 
the  heart  that  he  had  taken  this  Spanish 
girl  to  that  one  little  nook,  placed  her  on 
the  moss  where  she  herself  had  sat,  oppo- 
site the  court  of  the  lilies  where  her  own 
poor  glove  was  lying  now  neglected  and 
forgotten. 

What  was  it  that  had  parted  these  two  ? 

"Your  coldness,"  Brandon  would  have 
said.  And  "Your  arbitrary  will,"  Elea- 
nor would  have  answered.  When  word 
came  at  last  that  the  estate  was  free,  the 
new  liberty  made  a  new  atmosphere  for 
them  in  spite  of  themselves.  The  change 
was  too  great.  Brandon  had  now  in  his 
hands  a  large  fortune,  and  insensibly  his 


feelings  altered,  or  rather,  not  his  feel- 
ings, but  his  manner.  He  wished  Eleanor 
to  go  north  with  him  immediately,  so  that 
they  might  be  married  in  the  old  church 
at  home  before  the  close  of  the  year.  She 
objected  to  this  haste,  and  deferred  the 
marriage  until  spring.  He  was  deeply 
offended,  and  accused  her  of  indifference 
and  coldness ;  she  was  too  proud  to  defend 
herself,  and  grew  colder  still,  until  at  last 
his  accusation  seemed  founded  upon  real- 
ity. Thus  they  tormented  each  other  as 
only  those  can  who  have  loved  each  other 
well,  owing  to  the  peculiar  intimate  knowl- 
edge which  only  love  gives.  Their  words 
became  stings.  She  roused  in  him  an  ob- 
stinate anger ;  he  wounded  her  tenderest 
feelings.  Both  were  wrong;  but  when 
the  final  parting  came,  the  woman  suffer- 
ed the  most. 

Practical  minds,  if  they  had  been  told 
the  story,  would  have  said  that  the  whole 
trouble  came  from  that  evil  thing,  a  long 
engagement  ;  they  knew  each  other  so 
well  that  they  could  not  yield.  This  was 
true.  But  it  was  equally  true,  also,  that 
Brandon  was  arbitrary  and  Eleanor  proud. 
In  a  less  artificial  state  of  society  (if  they 
could  have  borne  to  live  in  one)  these  nat- 
ural qualities  of  theirs  might  have  found 
expression,  and  been  less  dangerous.  But 
they  were  both  quiet,  self -controlled,  and 
blase,  and  had  been  for  years  quiet,  self- 
controlled,  and  blase.  The  result  was 
that  when  the  spark  kindled  at  last,  there 
was  a  mighty  flame.  Human  nature  is 
human  nature  still,  in  spite  of  the  charm- 
ingly weary  manners  of  cultivated  society. 

In  her  heart  Eleanor  had  not  believed 
that  Brandon  would  long  remain  away 
from  her ;  she  made  the  woman's  mistake 
of  judging  him  by  herself.  She  could  not 
make  the  first  advance,  but  when  he  did 
(surely,  surely  he  would) ,  she  would  go  to 
meet  him  with  her  whole  heart.  But  now, 
suddenly,  while  she  was  longing  and  wait- 
ing, he  had  shown  this  strange  new  fancy. 

What  was  it  ?  In  all  their  long  and  in- 
timate acquaintance  she  had  never  noticed 
in  him  any  signs  of  admiration,  save  per- 
haps a  passing  glance  or  two,  for  beauty 
unaccompanied  by  education  and  refine- 
ment. He  had  finished  all  that  before  she 
knew  him.    What,  then,  was  this  ? 

But  Eleanor  made  the  mistake  that  jeal- 
ous women  often  make — she  did  not  give 
their  full  value  to  the  attractions  of  her 
rival.  Lola  Valdez  was  not  uneducated. 
With  a  naturally  good  mind,  she  had  been 
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read  to  by  admirers  with  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture, had  been  taught  music  by  those  who 
were  musical,  had  heard  something'  of  art 
from  the  artist,  had  studied  German  with 
one,  French  with  another,  conversation 
with  all.  She  was  a  good  girl  in  her  way, 
and  had  been  guarded  vigilantly  by  her 
old  Spanish  aunt.  Her  history  had  been 
not  unlike  that  of  an  opera-singer,  who  is 
made  love  to  and  who  makes  love  in  re- 
turn every  evening  of  her  life,  and  yet 
keeps  it  all  apart  from  her  real  self.  Bran- 
don had  begun  to  talk  to  her  at  first  to 
pass  away  the  time;  perhaps  he  thought, 
too  (no  man  is  above  this),  that  Eleanor 
would  notice  it.  But  now  he  was,  in  a 
certain  way,  fascinated  by  this  girl,  and 
was  more  influenced  by  her  beauty,  too, 
than  he  himself  realized.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  her  history ;  to  him  she  seemed  very 
young  and  inexperienced.  He  took  for 
simple  nature  what  was  in  reality  owing 
to  long  habit.  The  girl  was  not  artful  so 
much  as  learned;  there  was  not  a  glance 
of  her  eye,  or  an  exj^ression  on  her  pretty 
lips,  or  a  tone  of  her  voice,  or  gesture  of 
her  hand,  which  had  not  been  made  evi- 
dent to  her  by  the  admiration  and  com- 
ment of  some  lover. 

Brandon  had  been  offended  with  Elea- 
nor on  account  of  her  coldness;  he  now 
said  to  himself  that  she  was  artificial  and 
conventional  as  well.  She  would  never 
step  beyond  the  bounds  for  him ;  she  would 
not  sacrifice  one  of  her  rules,  traditions, 
or  beliefs.  She  was  a  statue,  a  well-bred 
Christian  statue,  who  went  to  church  on 
all  the  saints'  days,  fasted,  and  was  so  rig- 
idly accurate  as  regarded  her  own  con- 
science that  she  had  no  time  to  think  of 
any  other ;  all  the  rest  of  the  world  might 
go  to  destruction  so  long  as  she  was  saved. 
Her  will  was  steel ;  her  feelings  doled  out 
by  rule.  He  had  made  a  great  mistake. 
And  then,  by  way  of  diversion,  he  allowed 
himself  greater  liberty  with  Lola,  and  be- 
gan to  cherish  the  thought  (more  flatter- 
ing than  any  other  to  a  man  of  his  age) 
that  the  young  girl  already  showed  signs 
of  something  very  like  love  for  him. 

After  the  encounter  at  the  nook  of  lilies, 
Eleanor  walked  no  more  on  the  barrens, 
much  as  she  loved  them.  Their  near,  clear 
distances  were  too  dangerous:  she  might 
see  them ;  they  might  see  her.  Lola  cared 
nothing  for  the  barrens,  and  she  did  not 
like  to  walk.  But  Brandon  never  gave 
up  for  any  one  his  own  love  of  earth  and 
sky  and  sea — a  love  which  Eleanor  had 


shared,  and  which  had  been  a  strong,  un- 
conscious bond  between  them,  from  whose 
severance  they  were  both  now  suffering. 
So  he  carried  Lola  to  the  barrens,  and  her 
small  feet  ached  with  the  long,  unaccus- 
tomed walks.  She  had  noticed  all  his 
tastes;  and  although  not  comprehending 
them,  had  adjusted  herself  easily  to  them, 
as  usual.  She  never  made  any  effort  to 
talk  about  them :  she  knew  that  there  she 
might  make  mistakes :  she  simply  let  her- 
self accord  with  them.  If  he  i>aused  be- 
side a  mossy  bank,  she  sank  down  upon  it 
as  though  longing  for  the  rest ;  if  he  threw 
back  his  head  as  the  west  wind  came  across 
the  barrens,  she  let  her  gypsy  hat  fall 
back,  and  drew  a  long  involuntary  breath 
as  though  enjoying  its  fragrant  softness; 
when  he  gathered  the  little  wild  flowers 
for  her,  she  said  nothing,  but  the  tender 
care  with  which  she  carried  them  seemed 
to  betray  a  deep  inward  love  of  flowers. 
In  reality,  to  her  eyes  they  were  weeds; 
but — they  happened  to  be  his  fancy. 

More  time  passed.  Eleanor  had  now 
accepted  as  a  fact  Brandon's  interest  in 
this  girl,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  power  of 
mere  youth  and  beauty.  She  had  no  re- 
alization of  the  impression  her  own  faults 
of  character  had  made  upon  Brandon; 
that  the  very  contrast  to  herself  had 
formed  half  the  charm  which  now  drew 
him  on.    On  this  point  she  was  blind. 

She  was  not  much  alone,  but  purpose- 
ly spent  most  of  her  time  with  the  others. 
She  was  a  little  more  quiet  than  formerly, 
perhaps,  but  that  was  all. 

One  morning  she  went  with  a  party 
down  the  beach  to  spend  the  day;  mid- 
afternoon  was  over,  the  chowder  was  eat- 
en, and  all  the  people  save  herself  had 
subsided  into  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  sea 
and  the  soft  sea-breeze ;  at  such  times  as 
these  the  loneliness  that  took  possession 
of  her  was  overpowering.  She  rose  and 
strolled  away  from  the  others  down  the 
beach,  simply  because  she  could  no  longer 
answer  when  they  spoke.  There  were 
twenty  in  the  party ;  the  other  twenty,  in- 
cluding Brandon,  had  remained  at  home. 
Soon  she  passed  the  point  of  the  scallop 
and  entered  the  next  one.  Now  she  was 
•alone.  Little  shore  water-birds  ran  along 
before  her  on  the  wet  sand  at  the  edge  of 
the  waves  with  their  swift  peculiar  mo- 
tion, purple  jelly-fish  lay  here  and  there, 
and  blue  Portuguese  men-of-war,  stranded 
at  the  last  high  tide.  Out  on  the  still  sea 
lay  a  low  bank  of  fog ;  at  night  it  would 
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steal  in  and  rest  upon  the  shore ;  and  when 
she  looked  from  her  window  the  next 
morning  there  would  still  be  a  wreath  of 
it  around  the  old  light-house,  and  waving 
columns  on  the  beach  ready  to  depart. 
This  soft  white  fog  floating  in  and  out  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  charms  of  the  Florida 
beaches.  She  had  passed  the  second  scal- 
loj),  and  now  she  came  to  the  third.  Was 
there  a  fatality  about  it  ?  Here,  sitting 
on  the  sand  together,  she  came  upon  Bran- 
don and  Lola. 

But  there  was  no  fatality:  we  talk  too 
much  about  fatality :  it  was  merely  chance. 
Here  were  two  persons  almost  constantly 
together  within  circumscribed  limits,  and 
a  third  person,  also  confined  to  those  lim- 
its, had  come  upon  them  only  once  be- 
fore, namely,  at  the  nook  of  lilies.  It 
might  be  said  that  chance  had  been  un- 
usually good-natured.  A  Florida  pony 
and  phaeton  on  the  cliff  above  showed 
how  they  had  come.  Lola,  in  her  black 
dress,  was  sitting  on  a  striped  mantle  of 
Damascus  colors  which  the  artist  had  giv- 
en her.  It  was  not  new,  having  been 
some  time  in  his  studio,  and  the  girl  in 
her  heart  hated  it;  but  she  had  learned 
what  he  meant,  and  now  used  it  occa- 
sionally when  the  background  was  appro- 
priate. Brandon,  stretched  on  the  sand, 
was  reading  aloud,  and  Eleanor's  eyes  at 
once  recognized  the  book.  It  was  a  lit- 
tle manuscript  volume,  bound  in  Russia 
leather,  in  which  he  wrote  down  stray 
verses  or  sentences  that  he  fancied,  and 
among  the  extracts  were  many  of  her  own 
selection.  Had  they  not  lived  one  life  for 
years  ?  She  heard  the  words  he  was  read- 
ing : 

" 1  Behind,  the  broad  pine-barrens  lie, 
Without  a  path  or  trail; 
Before,  the  ocean  meets  the  sky 

Without  a  rock  or  sail. 
We  call  across  to  Africa — 

The  waves  from  mile  to  mile 
Bear  on  the  hail  from  Florida, 
And  the  answering  sigh  of  the  Nile.' " 

It  was  a  verse  she  had  selected. 

Through  these  seconds  of  time  she  had 
been  advancing,  and  they  were  now  going 
through  the  form  of  greetings  and  con- 
ventional remarks.  She  even  sat  down 
for  a  few  moments,  not  caring,  she  said,, 
to  go  farther;  and  then,  when  she  was 
rested,  she  left  them  to  themselves  again, 
and  went  back  to  her  own  party. 

Rested ! 

Two  more  weeks  passed ;  the  spring  was 
over;  they  were  approaching  the  nine- 


months-long  summer  of  the  South.  For 
there  is  a  spring  in  Florida,  although  the 
Northerner  scarcely  detects  it.  The  per- 
ennial green  is  not  changed,  but  individ- 
ual leaves  come  and  go;  the  violets  open 
their  blue  eyes  on  the  barrens,  the  jas- 
mine bursts  into  wreaths  of  bloom.  The 
date  of  general  departure  was  now  fixed ; 
in  a  few  weeks  more  Black  Point  would 
be  left  to  itself.  Eleanor,  in  spite  of  all 
her  effort,  had  begun  to  change  outward- 
ly. It  was  not  that  she  was  paler ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  slight  color  in  her 
cheeks  now  all  the  time;  but  her  hands 
were  hot ;  at  night  she  scarcely  slept. 
One  day  the  house  seemed  especially  in- 
supportable. She  went  out,  although  the 
heat  was  burning,  and  took  the  path 
through  the  chaparral  toward  the  old 
light-house.  The  ancient  beacon  had  not 
been  lighted  for  more  than  a  century.  It 
had  never  had  a  lantern,  only  an  iron 
cage  on  its  top  through  whose  grating  the 
keeper  thrust  light-wood  and  set  it  on  fire 
when  the  night  was  dark  and  a  Spanish 
ship  expected.  It  was  a  square  stone 
tower,  divided  into  two  stories,  with  an 
old  winding  staircase  leading  from  one  to 
the  other.  But  the  wood- work  was  bro- 
ken and  decayed ;  from  the  top  you  could 
look  down  and  see  the  whole  of  the  floor 
below.  In  the  close  chaparral  the  heat 
was  intense,  the  hot  fragrance  from  the 
aromatic  bay  leaves  overpowering.  El- 
eanor thought  that  if  she  went  up  to  the 
top  of  the  light-house,  the  height  would 
lift  her  above  the  densely  sweet  odors, 
and  the  stone  walls  would  keep  out  the 
heat ;  besides,  from  there  she  could  see  the 
ocean.  She  went  up  the  old  stairway 
with  a  weary  step,  sat  down  on  the  floor 
near  the  little  square  window,  and  lean- 
ing her  head  against  the  cool  stone  of  the 
wall,  gazed  out  over  the  sea.  The  little 
window  was  narrow ;  she  had  only  a  nar- 
row breadth  of  water  before  her,  although 
in  length  it  stretched  four  thousand  miles. 
But  the  view  contented  her;  there  fell 
upon  her  heart  a  kind  of  lethargy  which 
was  something  like  peace. 

While  she  sat  thus,  the  atmosphere  out- 
side was  breathless;  not  a  leaf  stirred  in 
the  chaparral,  not  a  needle  of  the  pines 
moved  on  the  more  distant  barrens.  The 
birds  were  all  silent;  the  large  spiders 
were  uneasily  finding  hiding-places  for 
themselves  between  the  clapboards  of  the 
old  house.  No  one  was  abroad  save  her- 
self.   No  one  ?    Surely  that  was  a  step, 
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a  voice.  Persons  had  entered  hurriedly 
down  below,  and  as  they  entered  a  clap  of 
thunder  seemed  to  break  in  the  air  direct- 
ly above  her  head.  From  her  narrow 
window  looking-  toward  the  east  she  had 
not  seen  the  approaching'  storm.  When 
she  recovered  from  the  shock,  holding  her 
throbbing  temples  with  the  palms  of  her 
hands,  she  bent  forward  to  look  through 
an  aperture  left  by  a  fallen  plank.  But 
she  knew  by  intuition  who  they  were  al- 
ready :  yes,  Brandon  and  the  Spanish  girl. 
Brandon  was  using  all  his  strength  in  an 
effort  to  close  the  old  door,  as  the  wind 
was  now  upon  them,  almost  a  hurricane. 
He  succeeded  partially,  and  drew  Lola 
into  the  sheltered  side ;  she  seemed  fright- 
ened, and  clung  to  his  arm.  ■  He  spoke  to 
her,  but  Eleanor  could  not  hear  what  they 
said;  they  were  far  below  her,  and  the 
rushing  sound  of  the  wind  filled  the  air. 
It  seemed  wonderful  that  the  old  tower 
stood,  and  she  almost  wished  that  it  might 
fall ;  for  Lola,  really  frightened,  hid  her 
face  on  Brandon's  shoulder,  and  then  he 
put  his  arms  around  her  and  drew  her 
close.  The  woman  above  leaned  her  head 
back  against  the  wall  and  looked  no  more. 

How  long  they  all  staid  there  she  never 
knew.  When  the  wind  had  passed  on, 
and  the  rain  began,  she  could  hear  ev- 
ery now  and  then  the  murmur  of  their 
voices,  but  not  their  words.  When  the 
rain  at  last  grew  lighter,  she  heard  the 
door  forced  open  again  with  a  grinding 
sound  on  the  stone  floor,  and  then,  a  mo- 
ment later,  she  knew,  by  some  sixth  sense, 
that  they  were  gone.  After  another  in- 
definite period  consciousness  came  to  her 
that  she  too  must  go  ;  for  even  when  the 
heart  is  breaking  it  continues  still  neces- 
sary that  one  should  appear  at  tea.  It 
was  raining,  but  she  did  not  care.  She 
took  off  her  hat  and  let  the  drops  fall  on 
her  uncovered  head  ;  her  gray  dress  was 
soon  wet.  While  still  in  the  close  little 
chaparral  path  she  came  suddenly  upon 
Pierre  Brandon  ;  he  was  returning  to  the 
light-house  for  Lola's  lace  scarf. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  he  asked, 
abruptly,  holding  his  umbrella  over  her 
as  he  spoke.  The  path  led  only  to  the 
light-house,  and  the  chaparral  on  each 
side  was  so  dense  that  no  one  could  pene- 
trate it  ;  she  must  have  been  there. 

She  made  no  reply. 

He  looked  at  her  searchingly.  "Were 
you  there  at  the  same  time  we  were  ?"  he 
asked. 


"Yes." 

"Did  you  hear  what  we  said  ?" 
"No." 

' 1  You  could  not,  of  course  ;  the  wind 
and  the  rain  were  too  loud.  You  were 
up  above,  I  suppose  ?" 

"I  was." 

"I  will  go  back  with  you  to  the  house," 
said  Brandon.  ' '  Will  you  take  my  arm  ? 
I  can  shield  you  better  so." 

She  obeyed  mechanically,  and  they 
walked  down  the  path  together. 

"I  am  glad  I  met  you,"  said  Brandon, 
breaking  the  silence  after  a  moment.  ' '  I 
prefer  that  you  should  know  it  before 
any  one  else.  Miss  Valdez  is  to  be  my 
wife;  it  was  decided  this  afternoon."  He 
paused  an  instant  or  two,  and  then  went 
on.  ' '  For  any  pain  I  may  have  caused 
you — although  I  do  not  think  you  have 
felt  any — I  now  ask  your  pardon.  We 
were  not  suited  to  each  other.  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  good  enough  for  you,  and 
you  are  far  too  good  for  me.  Will  you 
take  my  hand  before  we  part,  to  show  me 
that  you  bear  me  no  ill-will,  Eleanor  ?" 

And  then  Eleanor  broke  down.  She 
stopped,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Bran- 
don was  utterly  surprised.  He  had  ex- 
pected scorn,  perhaps  anger ;  but  this  was 
simple  grief.  He  looked  at  her  in  silence. 
But  a  moment  can  not  undo  the  impres- 
sion of  months  :  she  was  tired  ;  she  was 
ill  ;  she  had  been  out  in  the  storm,  and 
her  nerves  were  excited.  It  could  not  be 
for  him  that  she  was  weeping  so.  His 
silence  acted  upon  her  like  a  cold  repres- 
sion; she  dried  her  eyes,  lifted  her  wet 
skirt  again,  and  walked  on.  They  turn- 
ed a  curve,  and  were  now  within  sight  of 
the  house. 

"You  are  very  tired,"  said  Brandon, 
excusingly.  "The  hurricane  was  really 
alarming.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
were  frightened." 

But  she  did  not  accept  the  excuse. 

Just  before  they  reached  the  house  she 
held  out  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  looked 
straight  into  his.  "Good-by,"  she  said. 
He  took  her  hand,  and  for  a  moment  they 
stood  thus  in  silence. 

"Eleanor,"  he  said,  slowly,  "what  does 
this  mean  ?" 

"  It  is  too  late,"  she  answered. 

And  he  did  not  contradict  her. 

The  next  moment  she  was  gone. 

The  new  engagement  was  not  made 
known.    Lola  had  earnestly  asked  to  have 
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it  kept  secret  for  the  present ;  even  the 
Donna  was  not  told.  No  one  knew  it  save 
Eleanor,  and  Lola  did  not  know  that  she 
knew  it  ;  Brandon  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  tell  her.  Fascinated  as  he 
was  with  the  beautiful  Spanish  girl,  she 
was  to  him  hut  a  child.  He  pleased  him- 
self with  thoughts  of  adorning  her,  of  in- 
structing her,  of  initiating  her  gradually 
into  knowledge  of  life,  until  hy-and-by 
she  would  develop  into  womanhood,  as 
the  bud  opens  into  the  flower.  She  was 
not  a  companion  for  him,  even  now.  But 
she  was  young  and  fair,  and  she  loved 
him  intensely;  this  last  was  the  charm. 

And  now  began  a  singular  life  of  nine 
days.  It  is  probable  that  Black  Point 
had  never  seen  so  much  human  passion 
before — passion  of  rage  and  jealousy,  pas- 
sion of  suspicion  and  anger,  passion  of 
love,  self-sacrifice,  and  pain. 

On  the  first  night  Eleanor  saw  this :  a 
man  waiting  under  the  trees,  Lola  steal- 
ing forth  to  join  him,  the  two  figures  go- 
ing away  together,  and  not  returning  for 
an  hour.  The  man  was  shorter  than 
Brandon ;  his  figure  and  gait  were  unlike 
those  of  any  one  in  the  house  ;  it  was 
therefore  a  stranger.  Eleanor's  window 
was  the  only  one  that  overlooked  that 
corner  of  the  garden.  Restless  and  un- 
able to  sleep,  she  had  risen,  and  was  sit- 
ting there  in  the  darkness  when  this  oc- 
curred. The  faint  light  of  a  crescent 
moon  showed  her  the  scene  and  the  two 
figures. 

The  next  morning  Lola's  eyes  were 
slightly  reddened;  she  seemed  nervous. 
Eleanor  noticed  this.  But  Brandon  no- 
ticed nothing,  or,  if  he  did,  he  attributed 
it  to  himself.  For  she  was  doubly  loving 
that  day,  and  it  was  very  sweet  to  the 
man  of  thirty-eight.  The  next  night 
there  was  another  meeting,  followed  by 
another  feverish  day.  The  third  night 
Lola  staid  out  two  hours,  and  came  back 
alone,  with  her  head  bowed  down  as 
though  she  was  crying.  The  next  day 
she  did  not  appear;  she  was  suffering 
from  a  violent  headache,  the  Donna  said, 
and  she  related  to  every  body  how  the 
veins  stood  out  on  her  temples,  and  how 
strangely  white  she  was.  Brandon  came 
very  near  proclaiming  his  engagement 
that  day,  so  that  he  might  have  the  right 
to  go  in  and  comfort  his  poor  little  love, 
but  he  refrained.  That  night  there  was 
a  thunder-storm;  no  one  could  stir  out- 
side.    Yet  Eleanor  watched  till  dawn. 


The  next  day  she  looked  worn  and  pallid. 
But  Lola  came  down  to  breakfast,  attired 
in  the  Spanish  dress,  and  looking  abso- 
lutely brilliant :  her  eyes  shone  like  stars ; 
her  cheeks  were  flushed ;  she  laughed  and 
talked  more  than  usual.  She  seemed  to 
avoid  Brandon  a  little,  and  that  made 
him  more  determined  than  ever  to  have 
her  with  him.  But  she  would  not  drive 
on  the  barrens ;  no,  she  would  not  walk 
on  the  beach.  It  was  not  until  he  sug- 
gested the  boat  that  she  yielded.  They 
went  out  sailing,  and  floated  up  and  down 
on  the  summer  sea  in  front  of  the  house 
almost  all  day.  The  fifth  night  the  sky 
was  clear  and  the  moonlight  brilliant; 
but  no  one  entered  the  garden.  Eleanor 
now  looked  as  though  she  was  on  the  eve 
of  a  long  illness;  every  one  noticed  the 
change.  Her  brain  was  in  a  tumult. 
What  should  she  do  ?  What  ought  she 
to  do  ?  Something,  or  nothing  ?  Should 
she  act,  or  remain  passive  ?  And  if  she 
acted,  would  it  be  really  for  Brandon's 
sake,  or  for  her  own  %  She  waited  through 
the  day,  undecided.  Lola  continued  gay, 
and  the  elder  woman  fancied  it  was  the 
gayety  of  desperation.  Yet  why  should 
the  girl  be  desperate  ?  Whatever  she  did 
in  secret,  had  she  not  Brandon  firmly  se- 
cured? If  this  stranger  was  some  former 
lover,  she  would  never  sacrifice  for  him 
the  bright  luxurious  life  opening  before 
her;  she  would  play  with  him,  pacify 
him,  and  then  dismiss  him  to  marry  the 
other.    This  was  Eleanor's  opinion. 

And  now  for  Lola's.  During  the  pre- 
ceding winter  on  the  river  a  new  kind  of 
a  man  had  appeared  in  her  horizon,  like 
a  new  star  in  the  sky,  namely,  a  man 
who  did  not  compliment  her  or  praise 
her  beauty ;  a  man  who  did  not  wish  to 
teach  her  any  thing,  to  form  her  mind,  or 
mould  her  character ;  a  man  who  simply 
and  plainly  loved  her.  When  he  found 
that  he  loved  her,  he  came  and  told  her 
so,  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  was 
so  surprised  that  she  looked  at  him  dumb- 
ly;  it  was  unlike  any  thing  that  had  ever 
happened  to  her  before  in  her  whole  life. 
She  had  been  steeped  in  the  atmosphere 
of  protestations  from  childhood.  Here 
was  a  man  who  made  none,  but  simply 
said  he  loved  her,  and  asked  her  to  mar- 
ry him!  Ethan  Carew  was  a  Northern- 
er, but  poor.  He  had  bought  land  on 
the  river,  laid  out  a  small  farm,  and 
planted  an  orange  grove;  but  it  would 
be  years  before  he  was  any  thing  save 
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poor,  and  his  wife  would  have  to  be  a 
helpmate  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  to 
her  farmer  husband.  Strangely  enough, 
and  to  herself  most  strange  of  all,  Lola 
liked  him — before  she  knew  it,  loved  him. 
She  felt  the  first  real  attachment  of  her 
life  stealing  into  her  heart,  her  life,  where 
a  certain  other  kind  of  love  had  been  like 
apples  of  Sodom  under  her  feet.  Then 
the  Spanish  aunt  had  discovered  the  af- 
fair, and  forbade  it  harshly.  This  did  not 
make  any  difference  in  their  love,  but  it 
did  make  a  difference  in  Lola's  life.  The 
Spanish  aunt  had  a  terrible  temper,  and 
the  girl's  life  became  insupportable.  She 
fled,  and  took  refuge  at  Black  Point. 
Ethan  was  to  build  a  small  house  on  his 
farm,  and  then,  in  the  spring,  he  was  to 
come  for  her,  and  the  Spanish  aunt  would 
find  herself  very  well  defied,  with  the 
sanction  of  Holy  Church  against  her. 

To  this  girl,  loving  Ethan  Carew,  yet 
adoring  luxury  and  splendor,  came  the 
temptation  of  Brandon  and  Brandon's 
wealth.  At  first  she  did  not  believe  that 
he  was  in  earnest ;  she  had  had  long  and 
bitter  experience  on  that  point.  She  let 
it  go  on,  occasionally  indulging  herself 
with  the  dream  of  what  it  would  be  to  be 
his  wife;  that  was  no  harm,  since  he 
would  never  ask  her.  At  last  she  could 
not  resist  trying  to  draw  an  avowal  of 
some  kind  from  the  quiet  lips  of  this  im- 
passive person,  who  was  with  her  con- 
stantly, yet  never  much  moved.  These 
attempts  Brandon  took  for  love.  Then 
when  the  moment  came,  and  he  did  ask 
her,  what  did  Lola  do  ?  She  turned 
white,  hesitated,  and  finally,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot  as  she  thought  of  the 
other,  she  murmured  a  "Yes." 

She  wrote  to  Ethan  immediately,  and 
asked  to  be  released  from  her  engagement. 
In  answer  he  came  over  to  Black  Point  in 
person.  He  was  the  man  whom  Eleanor 
had  seen. 

In  compliance  with  Lola's  earnest  en- 
treaties, he  staid  at  a  little  house  several 
miles  distant,  the  hut  of  a  Florida  crack- 
er, and  walked  over  to  see  her  in  the  night. 
"I  do  this  for  you,"  he  said,  "although  I 
hate  all  underhand  contrivances.  I  do 
not  know  what  to  make  of  you,  Lola;  but 
understand  one  thing — I  shall  not  give 
you  up  until  you  plainly  tell  me  you  do 
not  love" me." 

For  Lola  had  thrown  herself  into  his 
arms  with  tears,  declaring  she  would  die 
for  him,  she  loved  him  so  deeply. 


She  meant  to  marry  Brandon,  yet  she 
loved  Carew. 

But  Carew  was  not  a  man  to  long  en- 
dure trifling,  no  matter  how  sweet  and 
caressing  it  might  be.  On  the  third  night 
he  told  her  that  she  was  deceiving  him  in 
some  way,  and  that  it  must  end.  Would 
she  marry  him  during  the  coming  week? 
If  she  would  not  promise,  he  would  leave 
her.  And  then,  in  spite  of  her  tears,  as 
she  did  not  promise,  he  did  put  her  away, 
and  walked  out  of  the  garden  without 
once  turning  back.  All  the  next  day  she 
had  suffered  from  the  burning  pain  which 
the  Donna  had  translated  into  headache. 
Thrown  with  Brandon  again,  she  had  lived 
through  the  days  in  a  state  of  feverish  ex- 
citement, hardly  conscious  of  what  she 
was  saying  or  doing.  She  was  not  sure 
whether  Carew  had  gone  back  to  the  riv 
er  or  not,  and  so  would  not  drive  on  the 
barrens  or  walk  on  the  beach  lest  he 
should  see  her,  even  from  a  distance. 
But  it  was  not  that  she  feared  any  out- 
break. Carew  had  told  her  plainly  that 
he  would  not  have  her  for  his  wife  un- 
less she  loved  him  enough  to  forsake  all 
else  for  him.  "I  am  not  jealous,  Lola," 
he  said  ;  "I  know  you  love  me,  and  I 
know  you  do  not  love  this  gentleman, 
whoever  he  may  be,  whose  name,  and 
perhaps  fortune,  attract  you.  If  you 
marry  him,  loving  me,  I  shall  feel  free 
at  once,  for  I  shall  despise  you."  He  was 
a  cool,  determined  fellow,  if  he  was  poor. 

The  next  day  passed,  and  the  next 
night ;  he  did  not  return.    Lola  was  now 
tortured  by  the  fear  that  he  had  gone. 
She  said  to  herself  that  if  she  was  sure  he 
had  left  her — left  her  finally  and  forever 
— it  would  be  easier  to  bear  it,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  best  that  she  should  go 
herself  and  see.    All  of  which  was  sim- 
ply one  of  love's  devices  to  be  in  his  pres- 
ence once  more.    On  the  seventh  night, 
therefore,  this  girl  who  never  walked  un- 
less compelled  by  necessity,  this  girl  who 
was  so  timorous  that  a  bird  stirring  in  the 
branches  frightened  her,  slipped  out  of  the 
house  when  every  thing  was  still,  and,  all 
alone,  went  through  the  chaparral  and 
across  the  barrens  to  the  hut  where  Carew 
had  been  hidden ;  and  Eleanor  saw  her  go. 

Carew  was  still  there ;  with  all  his  stern- 
ness he  had  not  then  left  her  forever.  She 
threw  herself  upon  his  breast,  sobbing 
passionately.  She  loved  him;  and  she 
could  not  separate  herself  from  him. 
Brandon  would  go  away  in  a  few  days; 
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something  might  happen  (although  she 
knew  not  what)  of  which  she  could  make 
use  as  an  excuse  to  defer  their  marriage. 
She  still  meant  to  marry  Brandon,  hut 
she  would  not  give  up  Carew.  If  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  she  would  not 
give  up  Carew.  And  this  was  Lola's 
opinion. 

That  night  when  she  returned,  Carew 
came  with  her,  and  Eleanor  saw  him. 

Another  day  and  night  passed,  and  the 
ninth  night  came.  Eleanor  had  gone 
through  every  stage  of  torment;  she  be- 
lieved that  Lola  was  holding  clandestine 
meetings  with  a  former  lover,  hut  that 
she  would  finally  give  him  up  for  Bran- 
don. She  believed  that  Brandon  was  infat- 
uated with  the  girl,  and  would  not  credit 
the  evidence  against  her  even  of  his  own 
eyes;  and  she  said  to  herself,  with  fever- 
ish bitterness,  that  it  was  a  hard,  hard 
fate  that  made  her  the  only  witness  to  all 
that  was  happening.  Again  and  again  the 
doubt  came  to  her:  Brandon  is  a  man  of 
the  world,  astute  and  experienced.  Would 
he  not,  after  all,  comprehend  every  thing 
if  he  should  only  see  f  This  doubt  was 
the  temptation  that  haunted  her. 

The  ninth  night  came.  Lola,  grown 
bolder  by  impunity,  came  out  of  the  house 
before  midnight,  passing  under  Eleanor's 
window,  as  usual,  on  her  way  to  the  arbor 
where  she  was  to  meet  Carew.  She  had 
come  to  regard  that  window  as  quite  safe. 
Had  she  not  passed  it  again  and  again 
without  detection  ?  To  Lola's  mind  El- 
eanor was  quite  old ;  probably  she  was  in 
bed  and  asleep  at  an  early  hour  in  order 
to  preserve  her  eyes  and  complexion. 
But  on  this  night  the  young  girl  had 
barely  reached  the  first  tree  when  from 
the  front  of  the  house  came  another  fig- 
ure— Brandon  himself.  The  moonlight 
was  brilliant;  he  advanced  slowly,  as  if 
looking  for  somebody.  Eleanor,  who  had 
been  at  her  window  all  the  time  behind 
the  curtain,  saw  him,  half  started  forward, 
then  stopped.  He  came  nearer.  Hers 
was  the  only  window  on  that  side ;  it  was 
open,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  hers.  He 
paused  and  looked  up,  but  she  did  not 
move.  Then  he  spoke.  "  Eleanor,"  he 
said,  softly — "Eleanor." 

She  parted  the  curtains  and  looked  out. 
' '  Come  out  on  the  balcony  a  moment, 
please." 

She  obeyed ;  she  was  trembling,  but  he 
could  not  see  that.  It  was  a  low  balcony ; 
she  was  quite  near  him.    His  face  was 


turned  toward  her,  his  back  was  toward 
the  tree  behind  which  Lola  was  hiding. 
Broad  unbroken  moonlight  lay  all  around 
that  tree;  the  girl  could  not  escape;  and 
three  steps  more  in  that  direction  would 
bring  him  within  plain  sight  of  her 
crouching  form.  And  it  seemed  as  if 
even  this  was  not  enough ;  for,  as  Eleanor 
stood  there,  she  saw  the  same  stranger 
come  out  from  the  rose  thicket,  cross  over 
the  grass,  and  join  Lola.  Ethan  Carew 
had  seen  it  all ;  and,  in  any  danger,  he  in- 
tended to  be  with  the  woman  he  loved. 
He  almost  hoped,  indeed,  that  there  would 
be  a  discovery,  to  end  the  whole  matter 
and  give  him  his  own. 

And  now  Brandon  had  but  to  take  the 
three  steps,  and  he  would  see  not  only 
Lola,  but  Carew,  the  two  standing  togeth- 
er in  the  narrow  shadow  of  the  tree. 

The  moonlight  shone  full  in  Eleanor's 
pale  face.  "Have  you  seen  Lola?"  asked 
Brandon.  "I  am  almost  sure  she  is  out 
here  somewhere.    Did  she  pass  this  way?" 

A  long  period  seemed  to  go  by,  during 
which  all  the  most  eloquent  and  subtle 
devils  that  ever  attack  the  human  mind 
swarmed  around  the  poor  woman  who 
loved  him  so  deeply.  It  was  not  even 
necessary  that  she  should  speak  at  all, 
they  said;  hesitation  would  do  it;  even 
silence.  -  Only  three  steps ! 

But  with  a  desperate  effort  over  herself, 
with  no  hope  of  any  thing  save  that  she 
would  not  do  this  thing,  she  answered, 
clearly :  ' 4  Yes ;  Miss  Valdez  came  out  to 
get  water  from  the  well,  but  she  went 
back  immediately — five  minutes  ago,  per- 
haps— and  is  now  in  her  own  room.  I 
heard  her  door  close."  She  paused  an 
instant ;  then  added :  ' '  Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  bring  me  my  shawl  from  the 
front  piazza  ?  I  forgot  it  when  I  came  in." 
Brandon  went,  without  a  word;  and,  as 
she  expected,  the  instant  he  disappeared, 
the  two  who  were  hiding  left  their  peril- 
ous post,  and  ran  across  like  shadows  to 
the  thicket.  When  he  came  back  they 
were  safely  out  of  sight,  and  all  was  quiet. 

He  held  up  the  shawl.  Her  face  was 
wan  and  white,  her  hands  quite  cold,  as 
she  took  it  from  him.  But  she  smiled 
bravely.  It  was  her  last  effort — a  su- 
preme smile  of  self  conquest  and  renun- 
ciation. 

And  then  Brandon  swung  himself  up 
to  the  balcony,  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 
"  Noble,  generous  woman!"  he  said.  "I 
saw  them  both.    I  know  all.    Kiss  me 
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once,  to  show  me  that  you  love  me,  and 
then  I  will  kneel  at  your  feet  and  admire 
you,  my  only  love,  now  as  ever,  my  wife, 
my  Eleanor." 

For  once  a  lie  was  noble. 

Brandon  had  discovered  the  true  state 
of  affairs  several  days  before.  With  the 
first  knowledge  the  whole  veil  of  enchant- 
ment had  fallen  away  from  the  Spanish 
girl;  he  understood  what  she  was,  and 
she  sank  at  once  into  her  true  position. 
He  was  not  even  angry  with  her,  only 
with  himself.  Mrs.  Ethan  Carew's  hand- 
somest wedding  present  bore  his  card. 

"It  is  a  very  satisfactory  thing,  isn't 
it?''  commented  the  winter  colony,  in  trav- 
elling attire,  bag  in  hand,  ' '  that  this  old 
engagement  of  ours  is  renewed.  We  were 
accustomed  to  it,  and  so  were  the  pine- 
barrens  and  the  scallops;  in  fact,  it  be- 
longed to  the  Point." 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AGASSIZ. 

IN  the  commerce  of  nations  it  is  impor- 
tant that  there  should  be  an  inter- 
change of  minds  as  well  as  of  merchan- 
dise. In  the  annual  reports  of  our  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  the  imports  and 
exports  are  correctly  given  in  the  current 
coin  or  currency  of  the  land,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  trade,  either  for  or  against  us,  is 
correctly  estimated ;  but  in  stating  the  val- 
ue of  our  imports  there  is  an  unavoidable 
omission  of  our  annual  importations  of 
skilled  laborers,  of  inventors,  of  engineers, 
and  of  men  of  genius  generally  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  art,  literature,  and 
science.  The  worth  of  such  men  can  not 
be  gleaned  from  the  records  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house ;  yet  it  is  plain  that  they  must 
add  enormously  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try by  simply  diffusing  their  exceptional 
knowledge  or  exercising  their  exceptional 
talents.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  import- 
ed wealth  which  exceeds  in  value  the  im- 
portation of  the  creators  of  wealth.  The 
body  which  contains  an  ingenious  and  in- 
ventive mind  may  not  be  equal  in  bulk  to 
a  single  case  of  goods  which  comes  over 
in  the  same  ship  with  him  ;  but  if  the 
mind  lodged  in  the  body  be  that  of  a 
Watt,  an  Arkwright,  or  a  Bessemer,  it  is 
impossible  to  compute  the  number  of  the 
fleets  that  may  be  needed  to  export  the 
products  of  his  brain.  Even  in  the  matter 
of  pure  science,  it  is  difficult  to  compute 
the  value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  an  im- 
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ported  man  of  science  of  the  first  class. 
He  may  seem  to  scorn  all  applications  of 
his  discoveries  to  useful  ends;  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  crowd  of  bright  practical 
minds  will  follow  in  the  path  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  convert  all  his  additions  to 
the  knowledge  of  nature  into  additional 
means  for  the  conquest  of  nature. 

At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  vessel  which  brought  Louis  Agassiz  to 
our  shores  brought  a  scientific  intelligence 
and  scientific  force  which  outvalued  not 
only  all  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  but  of  a 
thousand  ordinary  cargoes.  In  getting 
thorough  possession  of  him,  in  making 
him  an  American  citizen,  and  in  resolute- 
ly refusing,  with  his  hearty  concurrence, 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  country  which 
afterward  claimed  his  services,  the  United 
States  must  be  considered  to  have  made  a 
good  bargain.  He  was  too  poor  when  he 
arrived  here  to  pay  any  "duties"  into  the 
Treasury ;  but  the  impulse  he  gave  to  sci- 
ence in  this  country  enriched  us  in  a  de- 
gree that  can  not  be  measured  by  any 
money  standard.  Indeed,  the  American 
opponents  of  his  scientific  theories  were 
and  are  among  the  foremost  to  acknowl- 
edge the  marvellous  effects  of  his  scien- 
tific inspiration;  for  he  popularized  pure 
science,  and  lifted  high  in  public  esteem 
the  whole  body  of  investigators  who  were 
loyally  engaged  in  its  service.  From  him 
came  the  most  notable  of  all  the  maxims 
which  illustrate  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  true  devotee  of  science.  At  the  time 
he  was  absorbed  in  some  minute  investi- 
gations in  a  difficult  department  of  zoolo- 
gy, he  received  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  a  lyceum  at  the  West,  offering  him  a 
large  sum  for  a  course  of  popular  lectures 
on  natural  history.    His  answer  was :  "I 

CAN  NOT  AFFORD  TO  WASTE  MY  TIME  IN 

making  money."  The  words  deserve  to 
be  printed  in  capitals ;  but  Agassiz  was  in- 
nocently surprised  that  a  sentiment  very 
natural  to  him  should  have  excited  so 
much  comment.  He  knew  that  scores  of 
his  brother  scientists,  American  and  Eu- 
ropean, would  have  used  the  words  "af- 
ford" and  "waste"  in  the  same  sense  had 
they  been  similarly  interrupted  in  an  in- 
vestigation which  promised  to  yield  them 
a  new  fact  or  principle.  Still,  the  an- 
nouncement from  such  an  authority  that 
there  was  a  body  of  men  in  the  United 
States  who  could  not  afford  to  icaste  time 
in  making  money  had  an  immense  effect. 
It  convinced  thousands  of  intelligent  and 
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opulent  men  of  business,  who  had  never 
before  thought  a  moment  of  time  devoted 
to  the  making  of  money  could  be  wasted, 
that  science  meant  something ;  and  it  made 
them  liberal  of  their  money  when  it  was 
asked  for  scientific  purposes.  It  did  even 
more  than  this — it  made  them  honor  the 
men  who  were  placed  above  the  motives 
by  which  they  themselves  were  ordinarily 
influenced. 

My  first  impression  of  the  genius  of 
Agassiz  was  gained  when  he  was  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  mental  and  physical  pow- 
ers. Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  at  a 
meeting  of  a  literary  and  scientific  club 
of  which  I  happened  to  be  a  member,  a 
discussion  sprang  up  concerning  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  book  on  "bird  tracks,"  and 
plates  were  exhibited  representing  his  ge- 
ological discoveries.  After  much  time 
had  been  consumed  in  describing  the  bird 
tracks  as  isolated  phenomena,  and  in  lav- 
ishing compliments  on  Dr.  Hitchcock,  a 
man  suddenly  rose  who  in  five  minutes 
dominated  the  whole  assembly.  He  was, 
he  said,  much  interested  in  the  specimens 
before  them,  and  he  would  add  that  he 
thought  highly  of  Dr.  Hitchcock's  book 
as  far  as  it  accurately  described  the  curi- 
ous and  interesting  facts  he  had  unearth- 
ed ;  but,  he  added,  the  defect  in  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock's volume  is  this,  that  "it  is  dees- 
cvee])-teeve,  and  not  com-par-a-f eeve. "  It 
was  evident  throughout  that  the  native 
language  of  the  critic  was  French,  and 
that  he  found  some  difficulty  in  forcing 
his  thoughts  into  English  words;  but  I 
never  can  forget  the  intense  emphasis  he 
put  on  the  words  ' '  descriptive"  and  ' '  com- 
parative," and  by  this  emphasis  flashing 
into  the  minds  of  the  whole  company  the 
difference  between  an  enumeration  of 
strange,  unexplained  facts  and  the  same 
facts  as  interpreted  and  put  into  relation 
with  other  facts  more  generally  known. 
The  moment  he  contrasted  ' '  dees-creep- 
teeve"  with  "  com-par-a-teeve"  one  felt 
the  vast  gulf  that  yawned  between  mere 
scientific  observation  and  scientific  intel- 
ligence, between  eyesight  and  insight,  be- 
tween minds  that  doggedly  perceive  and 
describe  and  minds  that  instinctively  com- 
pare and  combine.  The  speaker  vehe- 
mently expressed  his  astonishment  that  a 
scientist  could  observe  such  phenomena 
yet  feel  no  impulse  to  bring  them  into  re- 
lation to  other  facts  and  laws  scientifically 
established.  The  critic  was,  of  course, 
Agassiz,  then  in  the  full  possession  of  all 


his  exceptional  powers  of  body  and  mind. 
You  could  not  look  at  him  without  feeling 
that  you  were  in  the  presence  of  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  manhood ;  that  in  him  was  realized 
Sainte-Beuve's  ideal  of  a  scientist — "the 
soul  of  a  sage  in  the  body  of  an  athlete." 
At  that  time  he  was  one  of  the  comeliest 
of  men.  His  full  and  ruddy  face,  glowing 
with  health  and  animation,  was  crowned 
by  a  brow  which  seemed  to  be  the  fit  home 
for  such  a  comprehensive  intelligence; 
and  the  slight  difficulty  he  overcame  in 
enunciating  English  words  only  lent  to 
them  increased  significance.  He  gave  the 
impression  that  every  word  he  uttered 
embodied  a  fact  or  a  principle.  After- 
ward he  so  adapted  his  organs  of  speech 
to  the  English  language  that  he  ended  in 
speaking  and  writing  it  as  though  it  were 
his  mother-tongue.  If  there  was  any  ex- 
ception to  be  made,  it  was  in  one  of  his 
favorite  terms,  "development."  He  nev- 
er completely  overcame  his  tendency  to 
pron ounce  it  devil -ope-ment. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  him 
often  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life ;  but  my  first  impression,  the  im- 
pression of  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  was  more  and  more  confirmed  as  I 
came  to  know  him  more  intimately.  All 
the  facts  and  principles  of  his  special  sci- 
ence were  systematized  in  his  vast  and 
joyous  memory,  so  that  he  was  ever  ready 
to  reply  to  any  unexpected  question  con- 
cerning the  most  obscure  nooks  and  cor- 
ners of  natural  history  ;  but  in  reply- 
ing he  ever  indicated  that  his  immense 
grasp  of  the  details  of  his  science  was  free 
from  any  disposition  to  exaggerate  any 
detail  out  of  its  connections.  No  isolated 
fact  could  exist  in  his  mind.  The  mo- 
ment it  was  apprehended  it  fell  easily  into 
relationship  to  the  throng  of  other  facts 
quietly  stored  in  his  broad  intelligence, 
and  became  one  of  a  group  which  illus- 
trated a  principle.  His  knowledge  of  par- 
ticulars was  extensive,  minute,  and  accu- 
rate. Every  separate  fact  was  vividly 
present  to  the  eye  of  his  imagination,  and 
yet  all  his  knowledge  was  generalized 
knowledge.  In  thinking,  therefore,  on 
his  accumulated,  his  multitudinous  mate- 
rials, it  may  be  said  that  details  were  nev- 
er in  his  way  or  out  of  his  way:  those 
that  he  needed  crowded  at  once  upon  his 
mind ;  those  he  did  not  need  kept  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.  I  often  watched  the 
operations  of  his  intellect  when  he  was 
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unexpectedly  drawn  into  a  discussion,  but 
I  never  could  detect  any  sign  of  that 
confusion  of  mind  which  results  from  a 
disturbance  of  the  proper  relations  of 
memory  to  understanding'.  The  facts  he 
needed,  as  I  have  said,  came  at  once  to  do 
his  bidding;  and  the  thousands  of  irrela- 
tive facts  which  were  also  at  his  command 
never  obtruded  on  his  attention  to  ob- 
struct the  rapid  course  of  his  lucid  argu- 
ment. It  would  seem  as  if  there  never 
was  among  naturalists  an  intellect  more 
thoroughly  disciplined  than  his,  or  which 
was  less  hampered  by  the  abundance  of 
the  material  on  which  it  worked. 

But  the  marvel  of  Agassiz,  and  a  never- 
ceasing  source  of  wonder  and  delight 
to  his  friends  and  companions,  was  the 
union  in  his  individuality  of  this  solidi- 
ty, breadth,  and  depth  of  mind  with  a  joy- 
ousness  of  spirit,  an  immense  overwhelm- 
ing geniality  of  disposition,  which  flood- 
ed every  company  he  entered  with  the 
wealth  of  his  own  opulent  nature.  Placed 
at  the  head  of  a  table,  with  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  before  him,  he  so  carved  the  meat 
that  every  guest  was  flattered  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  host  had  given  him  the  best 
piece.  His  social  power  exceeded  that  of 
the  most  brilliant  conversationists  and  of 
the  most  delicate  epicures ;  for  he  was  not 
only  fertile  in  thoughts,  but  wise  in  wines 
and  infallible  in  matters  of  fish  and  game. 
It  was  impossible  to  place  him  in  any  com- 
pany where  he  was  out  of  place.  The  hu- 
man nature  in  him  fell  into  instinctive 
relations  with  every  kind  and  variety  of 
human  nature  outside  of  him.  His  wide 
experience  of  life  had  brought  him  into 
familiar  contact  with  emperors,  kings, 
and  nobles,  with  scientists  and  men  of 
letters,  with  mechanics,  farmers,  and  day- 
laborers — in  short,  with  men  divided  by 
race,  rank,  wealth,  and  every  other  dis- 
tinction from  other  men  ;  and  by  the  fe- 
licity of  his  cosmopolitan  nature  he  placed 
himself  on  an  easy  equality  with  them  all, 
never  cringing  to  those  conventionally 
above  him,  never  "condescending"  to 
those  intellectually  below  him,  but  cor- 
dially welcoming  every  body  he  met  on 
the  common  ground  of  human  brother- 
hood. Himself  a  strong  man,  his  test  of 
manhood  was  entirely  independent  of  con- 
ventional rules.  When  he  discovered  a 
real  man,  it  was  indifferent  to  him  wheth- 
er he  occupied  a  palace  or  a  hovel ;  and 
certainly  no  man  of  science  ever  equalled 
him  in  captivating  the  representatives  of 


all  grades  of  rank  and  intelligence  by 
sheer  force  of  humane  sympathy.  The 
French,  or  Austrian,  or  Brazilian  emper- 
or, the  peasant  of  the  Alps,  the  "rough" 
of  our  Western  plains,  agreed  at  least  in 
one  opinion — that  Agassiz  was  a  grand 
specimen  of  manhood.     His  scientific 
contemporaries,  though  brought  into  oc- 
casional antagonism  with  his  opinions, 
admitted  that  he  possessed  the  one  ex- 
ceptional charm  which  they  lacked  ;  for 
this  wonderful  creature  could,  by  his  so- 
cial qualities,  make  pure  science  popular 
among  a  large  class  of  voters  who  had 
hardly  risen  to  an  appreciation  of  the  im- 
mense advantages  which  had  followed  the 
many  practical  applications  of  pure  sci- 
ence to  their  own  welfare  and  advance- 
ment.   Indeed,  the  impulse  that  Agassiz 
gave  to  the  cause  of  science  in  the  United 
States  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  as  remarkable  as  it  was  beneficent. 
A  distinguished  American  scientist,  who 
was  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  geolog- 
ical and  zoological  theories  of  Agassiz, 
once  confided  to  me  his  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  the  great  naturalist's  work 
as  a  scientific  force.    "I  look  upon  him," 
he  said,  "as  a  prophet,  as  an  apostle  of 
science ;  he  has  made  every  honest  inves- 
tigator his  debtor ;  he  has  not  only  ele- 
vated in  public  esteem  the  intellectual 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  but  he  has  in- 
duced the  moneyed  class  and  the  politi- 
cal class  to  give  science  the  means  of  car- 
rying out  its  purposes.    Since  Agassiz 
came  into  the  country  you  can  not  but 
have  noticed  that  private  capitalists,  State 
Legislatures,  and  the  Congress  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  liberal  of  aid  to  every  good 
scientific  enterprise.   We  owe  a  great  part 
of  this  liberality  to  Agassiz.    He  it  was 
who  magnetized  the  people  with  his  own 
scientific  enthusiasm.    He  made  science 
popular,  because  in  him  science  was  indi- 
vidualized in  the  most  fascinating  and  per- 
suasive of  human  beings.    All  the  rest  of 
us  are  more  or  less  so  dominated  by  our 
special  lines- of  investigation,  or  so  infirm 
in  physical  health,  or  so  unsympathetic 
with  ignorant  people,  or  so  supercilious, 
or  so  controlled  by  some  innate  '  cussed- 
ness'  of  disposition,  that  we  can  not  readi- 
ly adapt  ourselves  to  the  ways  of  men  of 
the  world ;  but  Agassiz,  with  his  enormous 
physical  health  and  vitality,  and  his  capa- 
city to  meet  all  kinds  of  men  on  their  own 
level,  drew  into  our  net  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, powerful  through  their  wealth  or 
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their  political  influence,  who  would  nev- 
er have  taken  any  interest  in  science  if 
they  had  not  first  been  interested  in  Agas- 
siz.  And  these  men  were  the  men  who 
gave  us  the  money  we  needed  for  the  ex- 
tension of  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
promotion  of  scientific  discovery.  Agas- 
siz  is  a  great  scientific  intelligence  ;  but 
he  is  even  greater  considered  as  an  im- 
mense scientific  force." 

The  extraordinary  influence  which  Ag- 
assi z  exerted  over  assemblages  of  men  who 
had  small  perception  of  the  scope  of  his 
thinking  was  due  to  a  general  impression 
of  his  disinterestedness,  as  well  as  to  his 
magnetic  personality.  On  one  occasion, 
when  his  museum  was  in  need  of  money 
for  a  purely  scientific  purpose,  he  invited 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  to  visit  it,  with  the  design 
of  inducing  them  to  vote  the  sum  he  re- 
quired. After  a  short  persuasive  address, 
delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  museum,  he 
led  them  over  the  building,  pointing  out 
the  great  things  that  had  been  achieved, 
and  the  still  greater  tilings  that  were  to 
follow  if  his  plan  was  carried  out.  In 
ascending  the  stairs  I  happened  to  over- 
hear two  intelligent  legislators,  evidently 
farmers,  who  were  considering  the  propri- 
ety of  giving  the  proposed  legislative  aid. 
' '  I  don't  know  much, "  said  one, 4 '  about  the 
value  of  this  museum  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cation, but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain — that 
if  we  give  Agassiz  the  money  he  wants,  he 
will  not  make  a  dollar  by  it.  That's  in 
his  favor."  The  appropriation  was  made 
a  day  or  two  after,  though  it  was  general- 
ly considered  that  no  other  man  could 
have  wrung  the  sum  from  the  reluctant 
hands  of  that  economical  Legislature. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  affirm 
that  Agassiz  did  not  win  this  distinction 
of  being  the  greatest  scientific  force  of  the 
country  by  any  of  the  various  arts  of  in- 
sincerity and  indirection.  Of  no  man 
could  it  be  said  with  more  truth  that  his 
behavior  was  always  the  expression  of  his 
nature.  The  naturalness  of  his  "good 
manners"  constituted  their  charm.  He 
was  what  Dryden  calls  one  of  ' '  God  Al- 
mighty's gentlemen;"  a  gentleman  in- 
born and  inbred;  a  gentleman  who  had 
no  need  of  being  trained  artificially  in  the 
rules  of  politeness,  because  in  him  the 
gentleman  was  but  one  expression  of  the 
large  individuality  of  the  man.  So  little 
was  there  of  varnish  in  his  manners,  so 
little  of  the  restraint  on  sensibility  which 


we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  per- 
fection of  good-breeding,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  indulge  in  occasional  outbreaks 
of  intellectual  and  moral  wrath  which 
coxcombs  might  consider  decidedly  im- 
proper and  ungenteel.  Indeed,  when  any 
thing  which  he  deemed  of  vital  moment 
was  up  for  discussion,  his  speech  was  as 
spontaneous  as  that  of  a  generous,  warm- 
hearted, ingenuous,  impetuous  boy;  and 
yet  the  finest  gentlemen  of  his  time  ad- 
mitted that  he  generally  excelled  them  all 
in  his  instinctive  conformity  to  that  high- 
er law  of  good-breeding  which  regulates 
the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind.  He 
was  the  recognized  head,  the  chairman, 
of  a  peculiar  Boston  club,  admission  to 
which  depended  rather  on  antipathy  than 
symx^athy  as  regards  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  its  members.  It  was  ingeni- 
ously supposed  that  persons  who  looked 
on  all  questions  of  science,  theology,  and 
literature  from  different  points  of  view 
would  be  the  very  persons  who  would 
most  enjoy  each  other's  company  once  a 
month  at  a  dinner  table.  Intellectual  an- 
archy was  proclaimed  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  this  new  organization,  or  rath- 
er disorganization ;  no  man  could  be  voted 
in  who  had  not  shown  by  his  works  his 
disagreement  with  those  who  were  to  be 
associated-  with  him ;  and  the  result  was, 
of  course,  the  most  tolerant  and  delight- 
ful of  social  meetings.  Societies  based 
on  mutual  admiration  had  been  tried,  and 
they  had  failed ;  here  was  a  society  based 
on  mutual  repulsion,  and  it  was  a  success 
from  the  start.  The  two  extremes  were 
Agassiz  the  naturalist  and  Emerson  the 
transcendentalist,  and  they  were  the  first 
to  become  intimate  friends.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  admiration  of  Agassiz 
for  Emerson's  intellectual  and  personal 
character.  The  other  members  agreed  to 
disagree  after  a  similar  charming  fashion, 
and  the  contact  and  collision  of  so  many 
discordant  minds  produced  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  electric  sparks  both  of  thought 
and  wit.  Probably  not  even  the  club  of 
which  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Garrick, 
and  Goldsmith  were  members  brought  so 
many  forcible  individuals  into  such  good- 
natured  opposition,  or  afforded  a  fairer 
field  for  the  display  of  varied  talents  and 
accomplishments.  When  they  were  all 
seated  at  one  board,  and  the  frolic  hostili- 
ties of  opinion  broke  out  in  the  free  play 
of  wit  and  argument,  of  pointed  assertion 
and  prompt  retort,  the  effect  was  singu- 
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larly  exhilarating.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
justification  for  a  long  dinner  where  the 
attraction  is  simply  in  the  succession  of 
choice  dishes  and  the  variety  of  rare  wines. 
In  all  really  good  dinners  the  brain  and 
heart  are  more  active  than  the  palate  and 
the  stomach.  But  during  the  long  period 
that  Agassiz  presided  over  the  association 
it  may  he  said  that  though  he  did  not  con- 
tribute the  most  sparkling  sayings,  he  was 
still  the  informing  and  inspiring  life  of 
the  club.  He  radiated  his  vital  courtesy 
and  cheer  through  the  whole  assembly  of 
notables,  fused  them  into  a  compact  body 
of  friends,  and  was  most  warmly  acknowl- 
edged as  their  natural  head  by  those  mem- 
bers who  were  specially  distinguished  for 
their  conversational  brilliancy  and  charm. 
Agassiz  himself  prized  the  club  above  all 
others,  because  it  brought  him  once  a 
month  into  intimate  relations  with  per- 
sons who  were  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  subjects  which  absorbed  his  own 
intellect  and  tastes.  He  delighted  in  hear- 
ing and  in  replying  to  objections  to  his 
scientific  convictions  made  by  persons 
who  approached  the  deep  questions  which 
the  advance  of  geology  and  zoology  had 
raised,  from  points  of  view  opposite  to  his 
own.  It  is  said  that  he  was  somewhat 
irritable  and  impatient  in  discussing  his 
theories  with  naturalists  and  physicists; 
but  he  certainly  exhibited  neither  irrita- 
bility nor  impatience  in  discussing  the 
same  theories  with  theologians,  metaphy- 
sicians, and  men  of  letters,  and  he  was  al- 
ways delighted  to  meet  on  neutral  ground 
opponents  who  did  not  pretend  to  have  the 
knowledge  which  would  qualify  them  to 
contest  his  conclusions  as  far  as  they  were 
derived  from  the  special  facts  of  his  own 
science.  He  has  been  charged  with  arro- 
gance and  self-assertion,  but  he  never 
showed  a  trace  of  these  qualities  in  his  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  the  members  of 
this  club.  His  associates  in  that  society 
remember  him  not  only  with  respect  but 
with  love.  Ask  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Peirce,  Emerson,  Cabot,  Hoar, 
Dana,  Hedge,  Norton  —  and,  could  we 
question  the  dead,  ask  Sumner,  Andrew, 
Motley,  Hawthorne — what  they  think  of 
Agassiz,  and  the  response  would  surely 
be  one  of  affection  for  the  wonderful  crea- 
ture, who  combined  such  endless  fertility 
of  generalized  knowledge  with  such  un- 
bounded geniality  of  nature.  It  would 
almost  seem  that  there  never  existed  a  dis- 
tinguished man  who  called  forth  so  much 


love  from  a  wide  variety  of  distinguished 
men,  whose  love  carried  with  it  so  much 
implied  respect.  Indeed,  every  body  who 
was  honored  by  the  friendship  of  Agassiz 
feels  honored  in  the  memory  of  it. 

The  "recollections"  which  any  of  his 
acquaintances  can  record  of  such  a  noble 
specimen  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  manhood  must  be  more  or  less  dis- 
appointing; for  the  general  impression 
left  on  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him 
can  hardly  be  expressed  in  details  of  his 
life  and  conversation.  "  That  dear  Agas- 
siz" was  the  judgment  passed  upon  him 
by  a  French  custodian  of  scientific  col- 
lections who  had  frequent  opportunities 
to  know  how  insatiable  was  the  greed  for 
knowledge  which  characterized  this  great- 
est of  modern  naturalists ;  and  ' '  that  dear 
Agassiz"  expresses  the  feeling  which  is 
still  uppermost  in  the  hearts  of  all  Amer- 
ican friends  who  survive  him. 

And,  first,  no  justice  can  be  done  to  Ag- 
assiz which  does  not  recognize  the  deep 
religiousness  of  his  nature.  In  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  he  was  a  X3ronounced 
materialist.  It  is  said  of  the  ordinary 
New  England  divinity  student  that  at  a 
certain  date  he  "experiences"  religion. 
At  a  corresponding  period  in  his  purely 
scientific  career  Agassiz  may  be  said  to 
have  ' '  experienced"  irreligion.  The  same 
ardor  of  nature  which  made  him  a  reso- 
lute scientist  made  him,  at  least  on  the 
negative  side,  a  resolute  atheist.  And  he 
was  perfectly  honest  in  his  disbelief.  It 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  when  he  became 
a  theist.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  he  passed  into  all  the  mental  and 
moral  moods  which  lead  many  modern 
scientists  to  ignore  or  deny  the  existence 
of  God,  and  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  gener- 
al conception  of  "Law,"  without  seeing  or 
feeling  any  need  of  a  Lawgiver.  I  have 
said  that  he  passed  into  these  moods, 
thoroughly  "experienced"  them,  and  felt 
as  well  as  understood  all  the  logic  and  all 
the  facts  on  which  such  "positivism"  is 
founded.  But  he  gradually  passed  out  of 
this  state  as  he  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
as  an  investigator,  to  the  inmost  meaning 
of  nature.  He  ended,  much  to  the  con- 
tempt and  disgust  of  many  of  his  most 
distinguished  scientific  contemporaries,  in 
a  belief  in  God  more  intense  than  that 
professed  by  the  majority  of  theologians. 
His  experience  of  religion  was  even  more 
marked  than  his  previous  experience  of  ir- 
religion, and  it  carried  with  it  all  the  force 
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of  his  nature.  Having  gone  through  all 
the  dreary  and  dogmatic  skepticism  in 
which  most  men  of  science  were  content- 
ed to  remain,  he  amazed  his  own  class  of 
scientists,  in  his  1 '  Essay  on  Classifica- 
tion," by  urging  them  to  abandon  their 
neutral  or  hostile  attitude  toward  natural 
theology,  and  to  look  on  the  various  di- 
visions and  classes  of  nature  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  thoughts  previously  existing 
in  a  divine  creative  mind.  The  scorn 
with  which  this  essay  was  received  in 
some  quarters  was  unspeakable.  Its  au- 
thor lost  caste  among  many  of  the  fore- 
most naturalists  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  He  was,  indeed,  accused  of 
shamming  religion  in  order  to  induce  the 
Puritans  of  America  to  give  him  money 
to  carry  out  his  scientific  schemes.  It 
was  held  to  be  disgraceful  that  a  great 
naturalist  who  had  done  so  much  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  the  "  Knowable1'  should 
forfeit  his  intellectual  rank  by  ignomini- 
ously  giving  in  to  the  claims  of  the  priests, 
and  asserting  that  the  "  Unknowable"  was 
a  personal  and  infinite  God,  ''known" 
more  or  less  to  the  student  who  explores 
scientifically  the  facts  of  nature  with  a 
mind  untrammelled  by  either  atheistic  or 
theistic  prejudices  and  preconceptions. 

The  European  scientists  were  strangely 
at  fault  in  considering  the  theism  of  Agas- 
siz  as  at  all  influenced  by  the  class  that 
they  contemptuously  designated  as  "  the 
priests."  His  education  as  a  scientist  was 
entirely  independent  of  all  the  influences 
which  surround  the  childhood,  youth, 
and  early  manhood  of  most  English  and 
American  men  of  science.  He  never  felt 
the  passions  or  appreciated  the  theories 
of  any  of  the  theological  systems  from 
the  dictation  of  which  they  may  pride 
themselves  on  being  emancipated.  He 
always  seemed  to  me  strangely  ignorant 
of  the  doctrines  which  divided  the  various 
sects  and  churches  of  Christendom,  or  at 
least  strangely  indifferent  to  them.  If  he 
was  of  any  sect,  my  impression  is  that  he 
inclined  to  the  sect  of  Unitarians  ;  but 
I  would  not  assert  even  that.  In  read- 
ing his  "Essay  on  Classification"  I  was 
reminded  of  the  ideas  of  law  presented  in 
the  first  book  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  and  I  sent  the  volume  to  him.  He 
much  admired  the  first  book,  but  took 
small  interest  in  what  followed ;  and  of 
Hooker's  position  as  the  greatest  thinker 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  one  of 
the  Leading  minds  in  the  Elizabethan  pe- 


riod of  English  literature,  he  knew  little 
or  nothing.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  natural- 
ist pure  and  simple,  and  he  rose  into  su- 
pernaturalism  in  the  most  natural  way. 

Indeed,  far  from  compromising  the 
cause  of  science  in  order  to  win  the  good- 
will of  theologians,  he  gave  the  theolo- 
gians a  great  shock  by  early  advancing 
the  theory  that  mankind  had  no  common 
ancestor,  but  that  its  various  races  were 
derived  from  separate  originals.  He  did 
not  much  care  about  names;  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  name  Adam  or  the  name 
Eve,  but  he  believed  in  numerous  Adams 
and  numerous  Eves.  A  storm  of  theo- 
logical opposition  was  raised  against  him 
in  New  England  on  account  of  this  heresy ; 
and  I  remember  asking  him,  before  the 
clatter  had  subsided,  how  he  contrived  to 
preserve  his  scientific  independence  while 
living  in  a  community  which  was  gener- 
ally hostile  to  all  opinions  which  clash- 
ed violently  with  its  theological,  philan- 
thropic, and  political  beliefs  and  passions. 
"Why,"  he  answered,  "the  reason  is 
plain:  I  never  was  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
ahead  in  the  world,  and  I  never  expect  to 
be.  When  a  man  of  science  wants  money 
for  himself,  he  may  be  compelled  to  sub- 
ordinate science  to  popular  opinion ;  when 
he  wants  money  simply  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  he  gets  it  somehow,  be- 
cause it  is  known  that  not  a  cent  sticks  in 
his  own  pocket."  And  he  added,  in  ref- 
erence to  his  own  theory:  "You  know 
that  my  belief  in  the  essential  unity  of 
the  races  of  mankind  is  not  based  on  their 
physical  descent  from  a  common  ancestor, 
but  on  the  higher  ideal  ground  of  a  plan 
existing  in  the  Divine  Mind,  discrimina- 
ting man  from  every  other  class  of  ani- 
mals, yet  carried  out  according  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  both  men  and  animals  on  this 
planet.  Before  this  scientific  discussion 
is  carried  far,  many  of  my  theological  op- 
ponents will  find  that  the  Divine  plan  in 
the  creation  of  man  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  any  question  of  his  physical 
descent,  or  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  my  theory  with  their  interpretations  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  I  approach 
the  whole  question  from  a  stand-point  en- 
tirely different  from  theirs,  as  I  do  every 
other  question  whore  science  comes  into 
collision  with  popular  belief .  And,  mind 
you,  my  method  of  arriving  at  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  Existence  is  a  purely 
scientific  method ;  and  you  will  find,  per- 
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haps  before  you  die,  that  this  ostentatious 
denial  or  ignoring  of  God,  common  among 
naturalists  whom  I  warmly  esteem,  and 
whose  additions  to  natural  history  I  am 
the  most  ready  to  acknowledge,  will  end 
in  making  the  science  itself  sterile.  The 
positive  system,  under  its  many  names 
and  modifications,  will  fail  at  last  in  gen- 
erating the  enthusiasm  for  new  discov- 
eries.   When  the  present  generation  of 
observers  has  passed  away,  the  new  gen- 
eration will  be  more  zealous  in  establish- 
ing their  dogmas  of  atheism  than  any  of 
their  theological  opponents  will  be  in  de- 
fending their  superstitious  dogmas  found- 
ed on  the  beliefs  of  past  ages.    Their  dis- 
belief might  be  of  small  account  if  it  were 
not  certain  to  interfere  with  their  original 
researches.    But  I  fear  science  will  suffer 
in  the  hands  of  its  seeming  devotees.  They 
will  become  controversialists  instead  of 
being  investigators.    Now  the  progress 
of  science  depends  on  the  ever-recurring 
numbers  of  noble  young  men  who  will 
be  attracted  to  science  by  the  hope  of  ad- 
vancing it  by  new  discoveries,  and  the 
unselfishness  with  which  they  enter  on 
this  course  must  be  as  complete  as  that 
which  we  know  has  animated  Christian 
missionaries.    If  on  the  threshold  of  their 
career  they  are  supplied  with  sufficient 
scientific  facts  and  theories  to  induce  them 
to  engage  in  a  free  fight  with  the  persons 
around  them  who  are  not  scientifically  en- 
lightened, they  will  spend  in  the  popular- 
izing of  current  scientific  hypotheses  the 
energies  which  should  be  sacredly  devoted 
to  the  increase  of  scientific  facts.  And 
then  I  will  frankly  tell  you  that  my  ex- 
perience in  prolonged  scientific  investiga- 
tions convinces  me  that  a  belief  in  God — 
a  God  who  is  behind  and  within  the  chaos 
of  ungeneralized  facts  beyond  the  present 
vanishing-points  of  human  knowledge — 
adds  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  man 
who  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  region 
of  the  unknown.    For  myself  I  may  say 
that  I  now  never  make  the  preparations 
for  penetrating  into  some  small  province 
of  nature  hitherto  undiscovered  without 
breathing  a  prayer  to  the  Being  who  hides 
His  secrets  from  me  only  to  allure  me  gra- 
ciously on  to  the  unfolding  of  them.  I 
sometimes  hear  preachers  speak  of  the 
sad  condition  of  men  who  live  without 
God  in  the  world,  but  a  scientist  who 
lives  without  God  in  the  world  seems  to 
me  worse  off  than  ordinary  men." 

Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the 


exact  words  of  Agassiz  in  this  report.  I 
am  only  sure  as  to  the  playful  remark 
about  his  never  having  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  ahead  in  the  world,  and  of  the  sol- 
emn and  somewhat  reserved  way  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  involuntary  prayer  which 
ever  accompanied  his  investigations  into 
the  Unknown.   The  rest  embodies  his  gen- 
eral opinions,  often  expressed,  that  every 
rounded  theory  of  the  universe  must  be 
imperfect,  that  the  Divine  secret  still  re- 
mains undiscovered,  and  that  scientists 
would  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
extending  the  boundaries  of  j)ositive  sci- 
ence than  in  propounding  any  dogmatic 
system  miscalled  positive  philosophy.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  sure — he  had  a  deep  con- 
viction, as  strong  as  that  of  Augustine,'  or 
Bernard,  or  Luther,  or  Edwards,  or  Wes- 
ley, or  Channing,  that  there  were  means 
of  communication  between  the  Divine 
and  the  human  mind.    He  had  an  in- 
ward experience  of  this  mystical  fact — a 
fact  which  lies  at  the  centre  of  all  relig- 
ion— almost  as  strong  as  that  which  we 
freely  accord  to  the  experience  of  men  of 
religious  genius.    This  "familiar  grasp 
of  things  Divine"  was  not  one  of  the  least 
of  the  fascinations  of  Agassiz  ;  and  he 
strenuously  insisted  that  the  human  mind, 
in  whatever  direction  of  art,  science,  or 
literature  it  was  exercised,  would  starve 
and  dwindle  on  its  own  resources  alone. 
It  must,  he  declared,  be  sustained  and  en- 
riched by  some  Divine  Power  above  it  if 
it  desired  to  be  continuously  powerful; 
it  must  be  open  to  inspiration  from  the 
Creator  of  the  world  if  it  would  gather 
strength  for  the  difficult  task  of  investi- 
gating it.    He  thus  proved  that  he  pos- 
sessed, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  equip- 
ment of  the  accomplished  man  of  science, 
that  subtle  spiritual  essence  which  is 
called  soul.    Theologically  speaking,  all 
of  us  have  souls,  as  well  as  bodies  and  un- 
derstandings ;  but  in  the  common  expe- 
rience of  life  soul  may  be  said  to  be  a  rare, 
an  exceptional  quality  of  human  beings. 
It  comes  out  in  flashes  here  and  there; 
but  the  majority  of  men,  as  they  ordina- 
rily meet  their  fellows,  indicate  but  slight 
possession  of  it.    Hence  the  justification 
of  the  seeming  profanity  of  the  passionate 
artist  who  was  trying  to  convince  a  dull 
man  of  culture  that  this  mysterious  qual- 
ity was  evident  in  the  picture  he  was 
showing  him.     "I  am  not  sure,"  he  at 
last  exclaimed,  as  he  found  his  exposition 
produced  no  effect—'1!  am  not  sure  that 
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you  have  any  soul,  but,  by  ,  I  know 

that  /  have!"  Certainly  all  who  came 
into  contact  with  Agassiz  were  made  aware 
that  he  had  a  soul,  whether  or  not  they 
had  one.  Indeed,  it  flamed  out  in  every 
expression  of  his  magnificent  nature,  evi- 
dent in  every  statement  of  fact  or  affir- 
mation of  principle,  and  in  the  simplest 
as  well  as  the  greatest  things  conveying 
the  impression  of  intense,  abundant — even 
superabundant — spiritual  life. 

A  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was,  of  course,  natural  to  a  man  who  had 
such  an  inward,  vehement  experience  of 
its  reality  and  force.  ' '  To  execute  great 
things, "  says  Vauvenargues,  ' '  a  man  must 
live  as  though  he  had  never  to  die." 
Agassiz  lived  in  this  way.  He  must  have 
been  surprised  when  he  received  the  first 
intimation,  about  the  age  of  fifty-five,  that 
he  was  mortal.  His  physical  health  was 
so  great  that,  when  he  was  superintending 
the  arrangement  and  publication  of  one 
of  his  early  works,  he  labored  for  a  couple 
of  months  steadily  at  his  desk  at  the  rate 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day,  taking 
no  exercise ;  and  when  the  delightful  task 
was  completed,  he  started  on  an  excursion 
among  the  Alps,  which  exacted  as  much 
labor  from  his  limbs  as  the  months  pre- 
ceding it  had  exacted  from  his  brain.  In 
fact,  he  seemed,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
first  attack  of  disease,  utterly  insensible 
to  bodily  as  to  mental  fatigue.  He  never 
had  an  hour  in  his  life  when  he  was  not 
pleasantly  occupied,  and  he  innocently 
wondered  when  the  people  he  met  in  so- 
ciety sometimes  complained  of  being  bored 
with  life.  Every  contrivance  to  kill  time 
appeared  to  him  the  funniest  of  all  jokes. 
"Time!"  he  was  wont  to  exclaim;  "my 
only  trouble  is  that  I  have  not  enough 
time  for  my  work.  I  can  not  understand 
why  any  body  should  be  idle ;  much  less 
can  I  understand  why  any  body  should 
be  opx^ressed  by  having  time  hang  on  his 
hands.  There  is  never  a  moment,  except 
when  I  am  asleep,  that  I  am  not  joyfully 
occupied.  Please  give  to  me  the  hours 
which  you  say  are  a  bore  to  you,  and  I 
will  receive  them  as  the  most  x^recious  of 
presents.  For  my  part,  I  wish  the  day 
would  never  come  to  an  end."  His  rec- 
reations were  only  variations  in  his  occu- 
pations.  He  told  me  that  he  had  never 
known  a  dull  hour  in  his  whole  life.  He 
had  many  vexations  in  the  course  of  his 
career,  but  his  vexations  were  only  new 
stimulants  to  his  tireless  activity.  His 


experience  of  life  was  so  intense  and  joy- 
ous that  he  hardly  admitted  the  thought 
that  he  was  not  to  live  forever.  Death, 
physical  death,  might  alter  his  mode  of 
activity.  He  admitted  that  this  accident 
must  happen  to  him  at  some  time  or  an- 
other, but  his  faith  in  the  continuousness 
of  his  individual  life  never  wavered.  To 
be  ten  minutes  in  his  company  was  to  ob- 
tain the  strongest  argument  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  The  grandeur  of 
his  scientific  schemes,  especially  the 
scheme  of  completing  his  museum,  so 
that  it  should  visibly  represent  the  com- 
prehensive plan  existing  in  his  ever-dilat- 
ing mind,  impressed  you  with  the  feel- 
ing that  the  physical  man  himself  would 
"never  say  die"  to  the  most  importunate 
command  of  that  grim  skeleton  who  hud- 
dles into  a  common  grave  the  philosopher 
whose  brain  is  glowing  with  unrealized 
conceptions,  and  the  husbandman  who 
has  only  just  relaxed  his  grasp  on  the 
plough.  When  Goethe  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  wondered  why  a  woman 
of  such  incessant  mental  activity  should 
have  "consented  to  die."  Hundreds  of 
the  friends  of  Agassiz,  who  could  not  pre- 
tend to  have  a  tenth  part  of  his  marvel- 
lous vitality,  must  have  felt  a  similar  won- 
der when  they  heard  of  his  departure  from 
earth.  No  two  ideas  seemed  more  incom- 
patible than  the  idea  of  Agassiz  and  the 
idea  of  death;  for  that  grand  soul,  with 
its  confident  and  exhilarating  activity, 
exercised  on  large  designs  which  could  be 
completed  within  the  limits  of  no  mortal 
life,  appeared  to  carry  within  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  deathlessness ;  and  this  impres- 
sion was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
what  it  could  possibly  achieve  here  was 
but  a  small  part  of  the  vast  work  it  con- 
templated. He  once  told  me,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  theory  that  the  mind  worked 
during  even  a  dreamless  sleep,  that  on 
one  occasion,  after  toiling  on  a  problem 
which  he  felt  sure  a  few  hours  more  of 
consecutive  thinking  would  solve,  he  was 
compelled  by  physical  fatigue  to  go  to  bed. 
He  slept  for  some  seven  hours,  and  when 
he  awoke  he  found  the  answer  to  his  last 
obstinate  questioning  of  nature  clear  in 
his  mind.  It  would  seem  that  this  might 
be  a  faint  type  of  the  unwearied  continu- 
ousness of  his  thinking  faculty  through- 
out all  the  long  sleep  of  death. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  held  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  souls  of 
animals  as  well  as  to  the  immortality  of 
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the  souls  of  men.  In  a  conversation  I 
had  with  him  a  number  of  years  ago  he 
attempted  to  explain  to  me  his  conception 
of  the  employments  of  a  naturalist  in  the 
next  stage  of  existence,  and  of  the  un- 
bounded wealth  of  material  which  his  soul 
would  possess  in  observing  the  souls  of 
the  objects  of  his  pursuit.  To  the  propo- 
sition that  animals  had  no  souls  he,  of 
course,  emphatically  dissented  whenever 
it  was  brought  forward.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  subject  was  up  for  discus- 
sion, I  told  him  that  in  a  recent  visit  to 
the  country  I  had  obtained  confirmation 
of  his  theory  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter, for  I  had  overheard  a  farmer,  who 
was  goading  a  yoke  of  reluctant  oxen  to 
perform  an  impossible  task,  exhaust  all 
the  vocabulary  of  blasphemy  on  the  poor 
beasts,  singling  out  not  their  bodies,  but 
their  souls,  as  the  things  he  specially  de- 
sired to  consign  to  eternal  perdition,  and 
that  he  was  as  particular  in  selecting  the 
inward,  unseen,  immaterial  essence  of  the 
toiling  creatures  for  profane  condemna- 
tion as  he  would  have  been  in  swearing 
at  an  average  Christian  man.  "Ah!" 
said  Agassiz,  with  a  laugh,  ' '  that  reminds 
me  how  stupid  most  of  the  keepers  of  ani- 
mals are,  and  how  little  the  fellows  know 
of  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  creatures 
they  oppress."  He  then  went  on  to  indi- 
cate that  his  theory  as  to  animals  having 
souls  was  derived  from  his  interior  knowl- 
edge of  their  natures.  And  indeed  his 
sympathies  included  all  kinds  of  animals, 
as  they  included  all  kinds  of  men,  and  he 
was  repaid  in  kind.  There  is  not,  I  think, 
a  single  instance  of  his  having  been  in- 
jured by  any  serpent  or  beast,  however 
poisonous  or  ferocious,  though  much  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  the  company  of  an- 
imals. It  is  asserted  that  they  have  no 
language,  but  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
conversing  with  them,  and  they  seemed  to 
understand  him  very  well,  adapted  as  his 
modes  of  communicating  with  them  were 
to  their  different  natures.  There  prob- 
ably never  was  a  naturalist  who  com- 
bined such  a  knowledge  of  their  physic- 
al organization  with  such  a  penetrating 
glance  into  what  he  called  their  souls. 
He  was,  in  the  aesthetics  of  zoology,  the 
dramatist  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as 
Shakspeare  was  the  dramatist  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Whether  he  had  to  do  with  a 
jelly-fish,  or  a  whale,  or  an  elephant,  he 
knew  each  of  them  as  Shakspeare  knew 
the  varieties  of  human  kind,  from  "the 


heart  outward,  and  not  from  the  flesh  in- 
ward." It  was  curious  to  notice  his  be- 
havior in  presence  of  the  domesticated 
animals.  The  ugliest,  filthiest,  stupidest, 
most  unreasonable,  most  obstinate  crea- 
ture in  the  barn-yard  is  the  pig,  yet,  with 
a  stick  in  his  hand,  Agassiz  would  go  up 
to  the  most  unsociable,  "cantankerous," 
misanthropic  grunter,  and  after  a  few  soft 
words  and  a  movement  of  the  stick  over 
the  bristles  of  the  creature  in  the  right  di- 
rection, the  pig  would  lift  its  head  erect, 
its  small  eyes  would  glisten  with  a  vague 
intelligence,  it  would  remain  almost  mo- 
tionless in  a  kind  of  pleased  surprise,  and 
emit  a  sound  indicative  of  as  much  con- 
tent and  comfort  as  are  indicated  by  the 
purring  of  a  cat.  The  neigh  of  a  horse 
to  him  was  a  more  friendly  neigh  than 
any  ever  heard  by  a  hostler  or  a  jockey. 
He  carried  serpents  in  his  hat  and  in  his 
pockets  with  a  grand  unconcern,  and 
dropped  them  sometimes  even  in  his  bed- 
room, so  that  his  wife  was  frequently 
troubled  by  finding  them  coiled  up  in  her 
boots.  Whenever  he  entered  a  menage- 
rie he  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  lions, 
tigers,  wolves,  hyenas,  and  other  beasts  of 
prey,  which  considered  even  their  keepers 
as  stupid  louts,  but  recognized  in  him  the 
one  person  that  they  could  have  a  ration- 
al conversation  with.  "Beauty,"  says 
the  poet,  "is  its  own  excuse  for  being." 
Agassiz  went  beyond  this  tolerant  maxim 
to  the  extent  of  affirming  that  Deformity 
has  its  own  excuse  for  being.  The  fact 
that  any  animal  existed  was  with  him  a 
justification  of  its  existence;  and  after 
conversing  with  it,  and  penetrating  to  its 
interior  nature,  he  treated  it  as  Shaks- 
peare treated  Dogberry,  or  Ancient  Pis- 
tol, or  Mrs.  Quickly,  or  any  of  the  other 
queer  blood-relations  connected  with  him 
through  a  common  descent  from  Adam. 
As  there  was  no  form  of  human  existence 
which  was  too  low  to  be  beneath  the  hu- 
mane sympathies  of  Shakspeare,  so  there 
was  no  kind  of  animal  existence  which 
was  too  low  to  engage  the  sympathies  of 
Agassiz.  And  the  most  evil  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom  had  no  malignant 
feeling  toward  him ;  indeed,  they  cheerful- 
ly consented  to  let  him  kill  them,  know- 
ing that  by  such  a  submission  to  his  will 
they  were  practically  elected  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  species  in  the  grand 
legislative  assembly  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom gathered  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology,  under  the 
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literal  "Speakership"  of  Agassiz;  that  is, 
under  the  man  who  was  alone  capable  of 
being  the  interpreter  of  their  language, 
so  that  its  signs  could  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  human  race,  from  which 
they  were  divided  by  peculiarities  of  or- 
ganization and  of  soul.  One  can  almost 
conceive  of  these  martyrs  of  the  animal 
kingdom  as  rejoicing  while  enduring  the 
death  which  insured  to  the  species  to 
which  they  belonged  an  intelligent  recog- 
nition of  their  merits  from  the  members 
of  the  superior  race,  to  whom  they  were 
thus  introduced  through  his  friendly  agen- 
cy. Whenever  I  look  at  them,  preserved 
so  carefully  in  their  glass  jars  filled  with 
alcohol,  I  for  one  am  delighted  to  find 
them  in  such  excellent  spirits ! 

But  Agassiz  was  not  merely  an  accu- 
rate scientific  observer  in  the  realm  of 
zoology  ;  he  was  a  powerful  scientific 
thinker,  and  from  his  youth  was  intense- 
ly interested  in  the  great  question  of  clas- 
sification. He  studied  all  the  various  sys- 
tems of  classification  with  intense  inter- 
est, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  accord- 
ing to  type,  class,  order,  family,  genus, 
and  species  were  not  devices  of  the  hu- 
man understanding  to  classify  its  knowl- 
edge, but  corresponded  to  ideas  in  the  Di- 
vine Mind  in  His  plan  of  creation  ;  and 
that  this  arrangement  in  nature  was  grad- 
ually discovered  by  science,  not  invented 
by  it.  He  naturally  desired  to  confer 
with  the  champions  of  all  systems,  and  in 
his  early  manhood,  after  mastering  the 
theory  of  Cuvier,  he  hastened  to  Germa- 
ny to  consult  with  Oken,  the  transcendent- 
alist  in  zoological  classification.  "After 
I  had  delivered  to  him  my  letter  of  in- 
troduction," he  once  said  to  me,  "Oken 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him,  and  you  may 
suppose  with  what  joy  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. The  dinner  consisted  only  of 
potatoes,  boiled  and  roasted  ;  but  it  was 
the  best  dinner  I  ever  ate ;  for  there  was 
Oken.  He  unfolded  to  me,  during  the 
hours  of  a  long  afternoon,  the  principles 
of  his  system  more  completely  than  I 
could  have  obtained  them  from  his  books. 
There  never  was  such  a  feast !  never  be- 
fore were  such  potatoes  grown  on  this 
planet!  for  the  mind  of  the  man  seemed 
to  enter  into  what  we  ate  sociably  togeth- 
er, and  I  devoured  his  intellect  while 
munching  his  potatoes.  I  repeat  it — I 
never  ate  such  a  dinner  before  or  since." 

In  connection  with  his  studies  on  the 


true  method  of  classifying  animals,  Agas- 
siz was  passionately  interested  in  their 
geographical  distribution.  "If  I  live," 
lie  once  exclaimed,  "I  hope  to  be  able 
to  write  a  good  book  on  that  subject.  It 
is  of  immense  importance,  having  vital  re- 
lations to  other  branches  of  investigation 
now  pursued  by  some  of  the  best  minds  of 
our  time.  My  convictions  are  almost  set- 
tled on  this  matter.  I  think  that  the  area 
over  which  animals  roam  is  determined 
by  their  constitution  and  habits.  Indeed, 
I  am  almost  willing  to  assert  that  when 
God  gave  them  legs  He  made  the  gift  un- 
der the  inexorable  condition  that  they 
should  never  run  away." 

The  theories  of  Agassiz,  as  a  thinker, 
are  now  the  subject  of  vehement  contro- 
versy among  men  of  science.  It  is,  how- 
ever, my  general  impression  that  the  facts 
necessary  to  place  the  Darwinian  theory 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  law  of  na- 
ture are  yet  undiscovered;  and  it  was 
this  absence  of  facts  to  confirm  the  most 
captivating  of  theories  which  impelled 
Agassiz  to  his  passionate  opposition,  his 
"noble  rage,"  whenever  the  theory  was 
mentioned.  Indeed,  that  theory  was  the 
bete  noire  of  his  later  scientific  life.  It 
diverted  him  from  his  own  selected  paths 
of  investigation  into  the  turmoil  of  con- 
troversy, so  that  his  scientific  debates 
were  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  limiting 
his  scientific  discoveries.  He  was  con- 
scious of  it  himself,  for  the  last  of  his 
published  essays  records  his  belief  that 
science  suffers  by  every  diversion  of  the 
energies  of  scientists  which  tends  to  sub- 
stitute premature  theorizing  for  continu- 
ous investigating.  But  in  all  his  con- 
tests he  never  undervalued  the  positive 
contributions  that  any  of  his  opponents 
had  made  to  zoology,  and  his  admiration 
of  Darwin  was  always  warmly  expressed, 
checked  only  by  disagreement  with  him 
on  theoretical  grounds.  Owen  was  an- 
other eminent  Englishman  whose  fame 
he  extended  in  the  United  States  by  en- 
thusiastically pointing  out  to  all  ques- 
tioners the  grounds  of  his  admiration  of 
that  great  zoologist;  and  when  Owen  was 
up  for  exposition  or  discussion,  it  was 
only  by  some  side  remark  that  his  audit- 
ors learned  that  Owen  and  he  were  antag- 
onists on  certain  disputed  questions.  He 
loved  his  scientific  enemies  as  few  Chris- 
tians have  grace  enough  to  love  their  per- 
sonal enemies;  but  he  always  demanded 
that  they  should  be  men  who  were  prac- 
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tical  investigators  of  the  facts  of  zoology. 
For  amateurs  who  took  the  facts  at  sec- 
ond hand,  and  built  up  ingenious  systems 
by  combining  the  discoveries  of  many 
specialists  in  science,  he  had  an  almost 
irrational  indifference.  I  once  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  an  attack  on  his  sci- 
entific position  made  by  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  thinker,  who  had  mastered 
the  different  theories  put  forth  by  the  ac- 
knowledged representatives  of  his  science, 
and  had  decided  that  he  must  be  ranked 
in  the  second  or  third  class.  Agassiz 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  treating 
what  I  considered  a  serious  attack  as  a 
great  joke.  "  Why,  just  think  of  it,"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "he  undertakes  to  fix  my 
place  among  zoologists,  and  he  is  not  him- 
self a  zoologist !"  He  wondered  that  I 
did  not  join  in  the  laugh  at  what  he 
deemed  the  funniest  literary  incident  that 
had  recently  occurred.  "And,"  he  add- 
ed, "don't  you  know  that  he  has  never 
been  an  observer  ?" 

The  meaning  of  "observation,"  in  his 
mind,  differed  strangely  from  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word.  With  him  it  meant 
the  strenuous  exertion  of  all  the  faculties 
behind  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  assiduous 
training  of  the  eye  itself.  After  he  had 
been  some  fifteen  years  in  the  country  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  was  the  best 
result  here  of  his  efforts  as  a  teacher  of 
science,  and  he  answered :  "I  have  edu- 
cated five  observers.  One  of  them,  to  be 
sure,  has  turned  out  to  be  my  deadliest 
personal  enemy ;  but  I  still  affirm  that  he 
is  a  good  observer,  and  that  is  the  best 
compliment  I  could  pay  him  were  he  my 
dearest  friend." 

At  the  time  that  "spiritualism"  was 
most  popular  in  New  England  the  men 
of  science  were  adjured  by  intelligent  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  who  thought  they 
could  believe  the  testimony  of  their  eyes, 
and  who  thus  considered  themselves  to 
be  "observers,"  to  investigate  the  phe- 
nomena. Agassiz  was  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  scientists  who  stepped  for- 
ward in  answer  to  this  appeal,  but  he 
and  his  associates  could  not  force  the 
spiritualists  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
conditions  under  which  scientists  observe. 
They  were  constantly  taunted  for  not  in- 
vestigating the  wonders  which  they  were 
constantly  prevented  by  the  wonder- 
workers themselves  from  investigating 
according  to  the  accredited  methods  of 
science.    Agassiz  during  this  controversy 


happened  to  meet  Home,  the  chief  magi- 
cian of  the  sect,  in  a  railway  car.  "  It  is 
sad,  Mr.  Agassiz,"  said  Home,  "that  the 
prejudices  of  you  men  of  science  interpose 
to  prevent  the  advancement  of  science, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  you  refuse  to  inves- 
tigate the  phenomena  which  are  nightly 
presented  to  all  unprejudiced  observers." 
"Mr.  Home,"  was  the  reply,  "I  never  re- 
fuse to  investigate  any  thing  which  prom- 
ises to  advance  science,  and  nothing  will 
give  me  more  delight  than  to  investigate 
the  marvels  which  occur,  as  you  say,  at 
your  meetings."  "Well,  then,"  replied 
Home,  "come  this  very  night  and  wit- 
ness the  appearance  of  the  spirit  hand." 
"Nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure," 
answered  Agassiz,  ' '  than  to  be  one  of  the 
selected  guests  around  the  table  where  the 
spirit  hand  appears.  My  opinion  is  that  it 
is  a  physical  hand  with  a  little  phosphor^ 
us  rubbed  over  it;  but  I  am  open  to  con- 
viction. I  am  a  little  skilled  in  the  usg 
of  weapons,  and  all  I  ask  is  that  I  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  putting  my  stiletto 
through  it.  If  the  hand  is  a  spirit  hand, 
no  harm  will  occur ;  if  it  is  a  human  hand, 
I  feel  confident  in  my  power  to  transfix 
it  on  the  table,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
its  possessor."  Home  declined  the  test. 
Such  a  want  of  faith,  he  said,  would  ne- 
cessarily prevent  the  spirit  hand  from  ap- 
pearing. And,  indeed,  all  means  of  inves- 
tigation which  Agassiz  suggested  were 
dismissed  as  not  calculated  to  induce  the 
spirits  to  communicate  with  any  company 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 

The  geniality  of  the  nature  of  Agassiz 
comprehended,  as  I  have  said,  all  man- 
kind, and  all  the  branches  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  His  sympathies,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  Wordsworth's  lines, 

"Aloft  ascending,  and  descending  down, 
Even  to  inferior  kinds," 

were  universal;  but  added  to  this  was  a 
personal  affectionateness  to  his  mother, 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  particular 
friends  which  it  was  beautiful  to  witness. 
His  fiftieth  birthday  was  celebrated  by 
the  Saturday  Club  with  a  special  dinner; 
and  notable  poems  were  read  on  the  oc- 
casion by  such  friends  as  Lowell,  Holmes, 
and  Longfellow.  Longfellow's  verses  are 
too  familiar  to  be  quoted  in  full,  but  every 
reader  will  remember  that  they  represent 
Nature  as  taking  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and 
leading  him  irresistibly  on  to  his  true  vo- 
cation of  discovering  her  secrets,  which 
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she  gladly  unfolded  to  the  favorite  she 
had  chosen.  There  were  toil  and  strug- 
gle in  the  pursuit,  but  she  still  lured  him 
on  to  his  object,  and 

"  Whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 
And  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 
Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale." 

And  at  last  came  the  crowning  stanza, 
where  the  natural  mother  mourns  over 
the  seductions  of  the  great  mother,  that 
have  drawn  her  beloved  son  from  the  fire- 
side where  she  wished  to  keep  him : 

"  And  the  mother  at  home  says,  Hark ! 
For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn ; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark, 
And  my  boy  does  not  return." 

I  sat  near  Agassiz  at  the  table,  and  watch- 
ed the  effect  of  the  poem,  as  read  in  the 
quiet,  subdued  tones  of  Longfellow's  voice. 
His  head  was  bent  modestly  down,  with  a 
musing  smile  on  his  lips,  as  he  recalled 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  youth; 
but  when  came  the  allusion  to  his  mother, 
it  was  curious  to  note  the  effect  of  natural 
emotion  on  a  vigorous  nature  which  had 
intrepidly  and  even  gayly  faced  death  in 
every  form  without  the  least  fear  of  it. 
The  ruddy  face  palpably  reddened  still 
more  with  restrained  feeling ;  in  a  second 
or  two  the  tears  gathered  in  the  bright 
eyes,  and  as  the  last  line  was  uttered,  they 
dropped  slowly  down  his  cheeks,  one  after 
another,  with  that  slight  gasp  of  suppress- 
ed emotion  in  the  throat  which  it  is  almost 
terrible  to  witness  in  a  strong  man.  The 
silence  that  ensued  could  not  have  been 
more  than  half  a  minute,  but  it  seemed  to 
us  who  were  present  to  endure  an  hour. 
Longfellow  himself  could  not  have  dream- 
ed of  producing  such  an  effect,  for  his  tone 
of  voice  in  the  last  verse  was  almost  mo- 
notonous. But  Agassiz  recovered  his 
equanimity  as  by  magic,  lifted  his  great 
head  from  its  recumbent  posture,  and, 
with  eyes  still  glistening,  bowed  and 
smiled  his  acknowledgments  to  the  poet 
with  exquisite  grace  and  good-fellowship. 
The  ordinary  course  of  conversation  at  a 
festive  dinner  then  ran  fluently  on.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  a  great, 
brave,  strong  man  shed  tears,  and  I  am 
not  ambitious  of  ever  seeing  it  again.  It 
was  inexpressibly  affecting  and  inex- 
pressibly painful. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  "Louis"  was 
the  favorite  son  of  Madame  Agassiz.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  Protestant  clergyman; 
and  Professor  Silliman,  who  visited  her 


in  1851,  tells  us  that  although  nearly  four- 
score, ' '  her  healthful  person  was  erect, 
tall,  and  dignified,  while  her  animated 
and  warm  address  placed  us  instantly  at 
ease.1'  As  soon  as  Professor  Silliman  told 
her  that  he  was  the  friend  of  her  son, 
that  his  adopted  country  welcomed  him 
among  its  most  precious  possessions,  ' '  her 
strong  frame  was  agitated,  her  voice  trem- 
bled with  emotion,  and  the  flowing  tears 
told  the  story  of  a  mothers  heart  not  yet 
chilled  by  age.  .  .  .  The  next  morning 
she  came,  walking  alone  a  long  distance 
in  the  rain,  to  bid  us  farewell,  and  parted, 
evidently  with  deep  emotion,  and  not  con- 
cealed, for  we  had  brought  the  vision  of 
her  favorite  son  near  to  her  mental  vision 
again.  She  brought  for  Mrs.  Silliman  a 
little  bouquet  of  pansies,  and  bade  us  tell 
her  son  her  pensees  were  all  for  him." 
Such  a  mother  !  In  reading,  but  a  few 
days  ago,  these  passages  from  the  jour- 
nal of  the  venerable  Professor  Silliman, 
I  detected  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  out- 
break of  sensibility  which  marked  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  Agassiz. 

Agassiz,  when  he  first  visited  the  United 
States,  had  no  intention  of  making  here 
his  permanent  home ;  but  he  ended  in  be- 
coming a  passionate  patriot  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  his  love  for  it,  his  delight  in 
it,  and  his -determination  to  remain  in  it, 
were  expressed  in  terms  which  might  al- 
most have  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  Brick.  The  warm  recogni- 
tion he  met  from  his  scientific  brethren 
must  have  been  very  gratifying,  but  he 
also  found  that  he  soon  became  a  favorite 
with  every  kind  and  variety  of  our  people 
— scholars,  merchants,  manufacturers,  me- 
chanics, and  farmers — and  that  he  could 
not  appear  before  any  audience  without 
receiving  the  most  flattering  testimonials 
of  regard  as  well  as  of  respect.  The  hearts, 
the  minds,  the  purses,  of  the  people  were 
open  to  him.  He  often  remarked  to  me, 
as  he  doubtless  remarked  to  thousands  of 
others,  that  he  had  never  known  such  a 
population  as  ours.  In  Europe,  if  you 
desired  to  advance  science,  you  had  a  hard 
task  in  getting  money  from  kings  and 
nobles;  but  here,  he  said,  the  democracy 
seemed  more  liberal  than  kings  and  no- 
bles. He  never  ceased  to  be  amazed  at 
the  amount  of  money  he  obtained  from 
our  citizens  and  legislators  in  aid  of  his 
scientific  schemes,  and  at  the  short  space 
of  time  that  was  consumed  in  obtaining 
it.    His  surprise  at  first  resembled  that  of 
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Jenny  Lind  when  she  faced  the  immense 
audience  that  attended  her  opening  con- 
cert, the  price  of  admission  being  ten  dol- 
lars.  ' '  Where, "  she  asked  Barnum,  ' '  does 
de  peoples  gets  all  de  money?"    The  rec- 
ognition of  Agassiz  was  not  confined  to 
the  cultured  or  the  moneyed  classes.  In 
his  scientific  explorations  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  he  found  that  when  he  de- 
sired aid  to  unearth  some  curious  object 
he  had  discovered,  a  few  minutes'  talk 
with  farm-laborers  or  miners  near  by 
would  send  them  after  him  to  the  spot 
where  they  were  to  use  their  shovels  and 
pickaxes  in  his  unpaid  service.    His  fame 
was  so  diffused  that  no  queer  living  thing 
was  caught  in  wood  or  river,  no  strange 
rock  unearthed  in  opening  the  track  for  a 
new  railroad,  that  was  not  sent  to  him  as 
the  one  man  in  the  country  that  could  ex- 
plain it.    His  magnetic  power  when  he 
was  himself  in  the  field  of  observation  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin, 
drawing  all  living  creatures  after  him  to 
the  sound  of  his  alluring  music.   He  made 
every  body  interested  in  natural  history 
who  came  within  his  sphere.    To  all  gen- 
eral statements  there  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions; and  the  exception  in  the  case  of 
Agassiz  was,  as  may  easily  be  guessed, 
that  of  a  hard-headed.  Yankee  stage-driver 
among  the  New  Hampshire  hills.    On  one 
occasion,  while  journeying  through  the 
White  Mountain  region,  he  and  his  scien- 
tific companion,  seated  on  the  top  of  the 
stage,  irritated  the  driver  by  repeatedly 
calling  upon  him  to  stop  when  they  no- 
ticed any  thing  botanically  fascinating  on 
the  road,  and  jumping  down  from  their 
seats  in  order  to  obtain  it.    Professor  Fel- 
ton,  who  was  with  them,  kept  his  seat  dur- 
ing the  whole  ride,  and  told  the  driver,  in 
explanation  of  their  conduct,  that  they 
were  naturalists.    On  the  next  day,  when 
the  coachman  had  another  load  of  passen- 
gers, he  narrated  to  those  near  him  on  the 
box  the  strange  freaks  of  his  yesterday's 
companions.     "Their  keeper,"  he  added, 
' '  called  them  naterals ;  and  certainly  they 
behaved  as  sich." 

Agassiz  came  at  last,  as  I  have  said,  to 
love  the  country  so  dearly  that  no  induce- 
ments were  strong  enough  to  tempt  him 
to  leave  it.  He  showed  to  me,  shortly 
after  the  correspondence  was  closed,  the 
series  of  letters  which  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  minister  of  Napoleon  III. 
The  Emperor  offered  him  the  post  of  di- 
rector of  the  Jardin  des  Plant  es,  with  a 


seat,  I  think,  in  the  Senate.  The  position 
was  one  which  a  scientific  man  of  the 
highest  rank  might  well  covet,  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  office,  with  that  of  the 
other  office  associated  with  it,  were  quite 
large.  His  acceptance  of  the  offer  would 
have  given  him  at  Paris  a  rank  equal  to 
that  which  Cuvier  occupied  in  his  time. 
He  respectfully  declined  it,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  then  engaged  in  original  re- 
searches in  the  United  States,  which  prom- 
ised to  be  very  fruitful  in  zoological  dis- 
covery, and  which  would  take  him  some 
years  to  complete.  He  considered  that 
the  correspondence  was  closed  ;  but  he 
was  surprised  by  receiving  another  letter 
from  the  minister,  renewing  the  offer,  and 
informing  him  that  the  high  office  would 
be  kept  open  for  him  until  his  American 
researches  were  completed.  Agassiz  just- 
ly thought  this  was  the  greatest  compli- 
ment ever  paid  to  him ;  but  his  determina- 
tion to  live  and  die  in  his  adopted  country 
was  fixed,  and  his  letter  indicating  this 
determination  closed  the  correspondence. 
I  preserve  but  a  vague  memory  of  the  let- 
ters; they  will  probably  be  published  in 
the  forth-coming  biography  of  Agassiz  by 
the  accomplished  and  high-souled  woman, 
the  companion  of  his  scientific  journeys, 
the  partner  of  his  thoughts,  troubles,  anx- 
ieties, triumphs,  and  aspirations,  who  was 
at  once  the  wife  of  his  mind  and  of  his 
heart.  The  simplicity,  the  earnestness, 
the  depth  of  his  affections,  were  never  so 
clearly  indicated  to  his  friends  as  in  the 
slightest  reference  he  made  to  her.  Such 
marriages  are  surely  made  in  heaven  be- 
fore they  are  afterward  consummated  on 
earth ! 

Another  bond  which  held  him  to  the 
United  States  was  his  high  esteem  for  our 
American  men  of  science.  He  felt  they 
were  not  properly  appreciated  abroad,  es- 
pecially in  England.  He  hoped  to  live 
to  the  time  when  this  country  would  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  centres  of  science, 
and  not  as  a  mere  scientific  colony  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Great  Britain,  when 
the  judgments  of  our  scientific  associa- 
tions and  journals  would  confer  or  con- 
firm reputations  all  over  the  world,  and 
when  none  of  our  scientists  would  value, 
as  some  of  them  now  do,  a  slight  recogni- 
tion in  foreign  journals  of  science  more 
than  the  warmest  appreciation  from  Amer- 
ican organs  of  scientific  opinion.  On  the 
latter  point  he  was  wont  to  indulge  in  de- 
lightful outbursts  of  noble  rage.  "Don't 
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you  see, "  he  exclaimed,  1 1  that  every  Amer- 
ican man  of  science  who  is  elated  by  for- 
eign recognition,  and  makes  it  a  mark  of 
honor  distinguishing'  him  from  his  breth- 
ren here,  stamps  himself  as  a  provincial 
as  much  as  a  Canadian  or  New  Bruns- 
wick politician  does  when  he  is  unduly 
excited  by  a  favorable  notice  from  the 
government  at  London  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  men  like  Bache,  or  Henry,  or 
Peirce,  or  Wyman,  or  a  dozen  others,  care 
what  is  said  of  them  abroad  ?  They  stand 
on  what  they  are,  and  what  they  have 
done  and  are  doing,  and  they  know  that 
every  thing  they  really  do  to  advance 
science  passes  inevitably  into  the  current 
of  scientific  thought,  and  must  be  respect- 
ed, whatever  Edinburgh,  or  London,  or 
Paris,  or  Berlin  may  say.  They  are  met- 
ropolitans, not  provincials ;  and  I  hate  to 
see  an  American  of  scientific  genius  show 
himself  a  provincial  in  spirit  when  his 
genius  might  easily  place  him  among 
the  metropolitans,  and  force  foreigners, 
as  far  as  in  science  any  man  can  be  a  for- 
eigner, to  frankly  acknowledge  his  equal- 
ity with  the  best  of  them.  You  can  easily 
make  this  country  a  centre  of  scientific 
intelligence  if  you  discard  the  foolish  no- 
tion that  your  true  judges  are  not  in  your 
own  country,  but  in  Europe.  Respect 
yourselves,  and  they  will  soon  come  to 
respect  you.  Be  indifferent  to  what  they 
say,  if  you  desire  them  to  say  pleasant 
things  of  you."  Indeed,  Agassiz  spoke 
on  this  matter  as  we  have  heard  some 
self-respecting  men  of  letters  speak  of  the 
abjectness  of  spirit  which  leads  many  of 
our  authors  to  value  a  bit  of  condescend- 
ing praise  awarded  to  them  by  some  ob- 
scure critic  in  an  English,  magazine  or 
review  as  of  more  worth  than  the  most 
careful,  cordial,  and  intelligent  judgment 
passed  upon  them  by  an  American  organ 
of  literary  opinion. 

Indeed,  few  native-born  Americans  ac- 
cepted more  thoroughly  than  Agassiz  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  on  which  our  insti- 
tutions are  founded.  He  had  a  boundless 
confidence  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  material  future  of  the  country.  As 
he  was  himself  brought  into  cordial  rela- 
tions with  every  class  of  our  society,  and 
was  liked  and  aided  by  every  class,  he 
considered  that  pure  science,  which  he 
specially  represented,  would  always  have 
its  claims  recognized  by  our  democracy, 
if  men  of  science  followed  his  example  in 
coming  into  close  contact  with  the  minds 


and  hearts  of  the  people.  He  had  im- 
mense confidence  in  education ;  but  then 
he  desired  that  educators  should  be  per- 
sons capable  not  merely  of  communica- 
ting knowledge,  but  of  communicating 
the  sacred  thirst  for  knowledge.  In  his 
will  he  described  himself  as  ' '  Louis  Ag- 
assiz, Teacher. "  Every  school-master  and 
school-mistress  in  the  land  must  have  felt 
an  unwonted,  ennobling  thrill  in  reading 
that  announcement,  for  it  gave  to  his  or 
her  work  a  dignity  which  could  not  be  de- 
nied, after  one  of  the  foremost  minds  of 
the  age  had  adopted  "teacher"  as  his  pe- 
culiar distinction.  Indeed,  Agassiz  al- 
ways insisted  that  something  resembling 
miracles  might  be  wrought  in  ?'eforming 
the  £>eople  through  informing  them,  if 
teachers  could  be  inspired  with  the  grand- 
eur of  the  task  imposed  upon  them ;  and 
his  hope  for  the  future  of  the  country 
rested  on  his  firm  belief  that  it  would 
produce  teachers  competent  to  grapple 
with  ignorance  and  vice,  and  educate  the 
democracy,  whose  will,  enlightened  by 
knowledge,  was  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  land.  He  thought  the  profession  of 
the  teacher  the  noblest  of  all  prof essions ; 
and  he  extended  the  office  of  teachers  so 
as  to  include  all  good  and  great  minds  en- 
gaged in  disseminating  knowledge  or  in 
increasing-  it.  He  himself  gloried  in  the 
title  of  school-master,  and  preferred  it  to 
that  of  professor;  no  school  -  master  or 
school-mistress  ever  conversed  with  him 
ten  minutes  without  gaining  new  inspira- 
tion as  well  as  new  information  by  con- 
tact with  that  comprehensive  mind  and 
opulent  soul ;  and  there  is  no  danger  that 
our  young  democracy  will  grow  up  to 
manhood  unfitted  to  perforin  their  duties 
and  vindicate  their  rights,  provided  the 
spirit  of  Agassiz  animates  their  teachers. 


0  FRIEND,  THE  THOUGHT  OF 
WHOM  IS  SENSE  OF  LOSS. 

0  friend,  the  thought  of  whom  is  sense  of  loss, 

So  elose  inwrought  with  sense  of  wealth  as  well, 
That,  unless  overweary  with  our  cross, 

Which  one  outweighs  the  other  none  can  tell ! 
Where'er  thy  spirit  be,  may  it  not  swell 

With  old-time  thrill  of  joy  to  know  how  here 
Thou  livest,  binding  hearts  that  owned  thy  spell, 

Yet  knew  each  other  not?    For  wheresoe'er 
In  all  the  land  two  strangers  meet  to-day, 

And  speak  of  many  things,  and  speak  of  thee, 
Sudden  all  distance  vanishcth  away, 

Then  eye  seeks  eye,  hand  hand,  and  speech  is  free: 
No  need  is  there  of  other  word  or  sign — 
"  Enough  !    Thou  wast  his  friend  ?    Then  thou  art 
mine !" 


ALEXANDER 


ALEXANDER  SPOTSWOOD. 

THE  reader  is  requested  to  go  back, 
in  fancy,  to  the  earlier  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  look  at  the  por- 
trait of  a  remarkable  man,  and  follow 
the  scenes  of  a  gay  little  comedy  result- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
Virginia  chivalry. 

About  forty  years  since,  the  owner  of 
an  old  house  standing  near  the  village  of 
Yorktown,  on  a  grassy  lawn  sloping  down 
to  the  great  river,  amused  himself  by  dig- 
ging among  the  overthrown  stones  of 
what  seemed  to  have  once  been  a  grave- 
yard in  the  grounds.  Parts  of  a  ruined 
wall  remained,  and  of  a  species  of  temple 
or  mausoleum  in  the  centre,  erected  ap- 
parently above  the  last  resting-place  of 
some  one.  Fragments  of  tombstones  were 
at  last  discovered,  one  of  which  bore  the 
name  and  date,  "William  Gooch,  1655," 
and  on  another  was  found  the  name  of 
"Alexander Spotswood," the  once  famous 
Governor  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  whose 
place  of  burial  had  been  up  to  this  time  a 
lost  fact  of  history. 

The  old  house  here  spoken  of  had,  in- 
deed, been  the  country  residence  of  the 
fiery  and  imperious  cavalier,  who  cap- 
tured and  hung  the  pirate  Blackbeard, 
founded  the  order  of  the  ' '  Knights  of  the 
Horseshoe,"  and  became  such  a  mighty 
worker  in  iron  that  he  was  called  the 
"  Tubal -cam  of  Virginia."  A  man  of 
enormous  energy  and  activity,  crushing 
public  disturbances,  quarrelling  with  the 
Burgesses,  regulating  church  affairs,  and 
making  his  strong  hand  felt  in  every  de- 
partment of  his  government,  it  was  to 
this  ancient  house,  called  ' 1  Temple  Farm," 
that  he  came  in  his  hours  of  leisure  to  rest 
from  his  labors,  entertain  the  old  nabobs 
of  the  tide- water  (who,  while  sitting  over 
their  wine,  could  see  through  the  window 
the  great  expanse  of  the  York),  and  saun- 
ter to  and  fro,  a  tall  and  powerful  figure 
in  silk  stockings,  ruffles,  and  powder,  over 
this  old  lawn  and  near  the  inclosure — a 
heap  now  of  overthrown  stones — which 
in  due  time  was  to  become  his  last  rest- 
ing-place. 

The  lineage  of  Spotswood  accounted  in 
some  measure  for  his  resolute  character. 
He  was  either  the  son  or  the  grandson — 
it  is  uncertain  which — of  the  brave  old 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  Lord  President  of 
the  Court  of  Sessions,  in  Scotland,  who 
was  executed  for  his  loyalty  by  the  zeal- 
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ots  of  Parliament,  and  died  firmly,  re- 
fusing the  prayers  of  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, and  declaring  that  "God  had  ex- 
pressed His  displeasure  against  Scotland 
by  sending  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouth 
of  the  prophets."    Spotswood  was  the 
grandson  probably  of  Sir  Robert,  and  his 
father  Commander  Spotswood  of  the  Eng- 
lish navy.    The  future  Governor  was 
born  on  board  a  man-of-war,  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, off  Tangier,  about  1676,  and 
whilst  yet  young  entered  the  army  under 
Marlborough,  in  the  Low  Countries,  where 
his  merit  must  have  been  conspicuous, 
for  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.   Half  a  century  nearly 
afterward  he  used  to  show  his  friends,  at 
Temple  Farm,  in  Virginia,  a  four-pound 
cannon-shot  which  struck  and  wounded 
him  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim:  and  his 
portrait,  now  at  "Chelsea,"  I  believe,  in 
King  William  County,  contains  a  view 
of  Blenheim  Castle  in  the  background,  in 
allusion  to  this  incident.    As  this  battle 
took  place  in  1704,  and  Spotswood  was 
sent  over  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1710,  when  he  was  only  thirty- 
four,  he  must  have  made  a  name  for  him- 
self, and  impressed  the  government  with 
a  high  opinion  of  his  character  and  abili- 
ties.   The  Earl  of  Orkney  was  the  Gov- 
ernor, but  he  remained  in  England ;  and 
Spotswood  was  the  actual  ruler.   The  Vir- 
ginians greeted  him  with  acclamations, 
for  he  brought  with  him  the  coveted  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.    But  the  sky  was  soon 
overclouded.  In  the  succeeding  year  came 
the  first  collision — the  House  of  Burgesses 
of  Virginia  having  a  will  of  its  own  as 
stubborn  and  resolute  as  that  of  the  sol- 
dier Governor.    Finding  that  they  would 
not  yield  to  him,  he  promptly  dissolved 
them ;  but,  as  though  the  adversaries  ap- 
prehended each  other,  the  misunderstand- 
ing was  made  up,  and  when  disturbances 
occurred  in  the  present  State  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Burgesses  voted  ample  sup- 
plies, enabling  Spotswood  to  crush  the  ri- 
oters, which  he  proceeded  to  do  after  the 
fashion  of  a  soldier  averse  to  any  trifling. 
His  energetic  character  was  soon  seen  in 
all  departments.    He  thoroual  1 1  y  reorgan- 
ized and  disciplined  the  militia.    At  Fort 
Christina  he  established  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  school  for  Indian  children,  num- 
bering soon  about  seventy  -  seven .  As 
Deputy  Postmaster-General  of  the  Colo- 
nies, he  appointed  Benjamin  Franklin 
postmaster  of  Pennsylvania.     He  built 
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the  famous  old  powder-magazine  in  Will- 
iamsburg, still  standing — from  which  his 
successor,  Lord  Dunmore,  was,  half  a  cen- 
tury afterward,  to  remove  the  public  pow- 
der. And  when  intelligence  came  that 
the  coast  was  ravaged  by  the  marauder 
and  pirate  Theach,  surnamed  ' '  Black- 
beard,"  he  sent  an  expedition  in  pursuit 
of  him,  whose  commander  made  a  furi- 
ous attack  on  the  piratical  fleet,  boarded, 
cutlass  in  hand,  and  cutting  Blackbeard 
down,  promptly  hung  him  on  the  bow- 
sprit of  his  own  vessel.  The  result  of 
these  proceedings,  so  full  of  energy,  de- 
cision, and  success,  was  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernor highly  popular  with  the  Virginians. 

The  greatest  services  of  Spotswood  were 
not,  however,  warlike  services.  The  man 
was  as  eminent  in  peace,  through  his 
strong  brain  and  excellent  judgment,  as 
in  war  from  his  heavy  arm.  He  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  the  arts  which 
make  small  nations  great,  and  became  so 
energetic  an  iron- worker  that  he  was  call- 
ed the  "  Tubal -cain  of  Virginia."  His 
furnaces  rose  all  over  the  colony — on  the 
Upper  James  River,  in  Spottsylvania,  in 
Caroline,  and  wherever  he  found  iron. 
At  Germanna,  on  the  Rapidan  River, 
Spotswood  founded,  under  the  auspices 
of  Queen  Anne,  a  village  containing  Ger- 
man workers  in  metal,  and  here  he  built 
himself  another  country  residence,  which 
Colonel  Byrd  described  as  an  ' '  enchanted 
castle,"  while  the  village  itself  only  con- 
sisted of  "  a  baker's  dozen  of  ruined  tene- 
ments." Here  Spotswood  spent  much  of 
his  time,  it  would  seem,  and  he  is  repre- 
sented by  the  same  gay  authority,  the 
master  of  Westover,  as  exceedingly  ux- 
orious, and  indulgent  to  his  wife,  who 
was  Ann  Butler  Brayne,  or  Brian,  a  god- 
daughter of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  He 
was,  it  is  said,  above  the  middle  height, 
with  brawny  and  athletic  limbs.  A  cele- 
brated walker,  he  would  often  spend  the 
day  in  the  forests  around  Germanna,  ac- 
companied only  by  his  dog,  and  bearing 
his  fowling-piece.  His  features  were 
large,  strong,  and  somewhat  disfigured  by 
wrinkles,  but  eminently  pleasing  when 
they  were  lit  up  by  a  smile,  revealing  his 
white  and  regular  teeth.  In  repose  his 
countenance  resembled  that  of  a  bronze 
statue.  His  brow  was  tall  and  narrow, 
his  eyes  black  and  brilliant.  In  moments 
of  excitement  they  flashed  with  a  deter- 
mined fire,  which  proved  the  depth  and 
resolution  of  his  nature.    It  was  the  face 


of  a  soldier  who  had  passed  through  many 
exhausting  hardships,  and  endured  the 
fury  of  sun  and  storm,  but  whose  ener- 
gies were  still  alive  and  equal  to  any  de- 
mand upon  them. 

We  come  now  to  Spotswood's  march 
through  the  summer  forest,  and  his  half- 
serious  half -humorous  creation  afterward 
of  the  noble  order  of  the  ' '  Knights  of  the 
Horseshoe." 

The  whole  affair  was  a  gay  little  adven- 
ture, bright  with  the  tints  of  comedy  and 
romance.  Men's  minds  were  easy  in  this 
good  year  1714.  Virginia  was  at  peace, 
Blackbeard  was  hung,  the  Indians  were 
quiet,  no  quarrel  was  going  on  between 
the  Governor  and  the  Burgesses,  and  the 
soldier  ruler  at  the  head  of  the  colony 
craved  some  outlet  apparently  for  his  rest- 
less energies.  Knowing  the  Virginians 
well  now,  he  no  doubt  believed  that  they 
shared  this  sentiment — that  the  young 
planters  would  welcome  an  excitement 
greater  than  riding  over  their  estates,  dis- 
cussing two-months-old  news  from  Eng- 
land over  their  wine  or  games  of  trick- 
track, and  attending  horse  -  races,  cock- 
fights, and  the  county  court.  He  had  long 
been  ambitious  to  explore  the  interior, 
with  the  aim  of  extending  the  settlements 
and  enlarging  the  limits  of  the  colony. 
Of  this  region  nothing  was  known.  The 
most  intelligent  persons  —  even  Colonel 
Byrd  of  Westover — believed  that  the  riv- 
er Mississippi  took  its  rise  in  the  "Blue 
Mountains"  of  Virginia.  In  a  century, 
even  educated  people  had  only  advanced 
one  step  beyond  the  old  superstition  that 
El  Dorado,  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  gushed 
up  past  the  blue  barrier.  The  land,  in 
one  word,  was  a  terra  incognita,  and 
men's  minds  were  tabular  rasce  on  the 
subject,  waiting  for  new  impressions. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the 
bright  summer  of  1714,  and  Spotswood 
determined  to  set  out  and  explore  the  un- 
known wilderness.  His  proceeding  was 
characteristic,  and  indicated  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  proposed  materiel 
of  the  expedition.  It  was  not  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment affair,  nor  did  he  wish  his  party 
to  consist  of  hired  men.  His  associates 
were  to  be  young  planters  fond  of  inci- 
dent and  adventure,  whom  he  could  laugh 
and  talk  with  as  they  rode  through  the 
great  woods,  and  sleep  beside  in  bivouac 
at  night  as  one  of  their  number.  He  ac- 
cordingly gave  the  affair  from  the  begin- 
ning the  aspect  of  an  adventure.    It  was 
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a  private  gentleman  inviting  other  gentle- 
men to  a  sort  of  hunting  party.  He  issued 
invitations  to  those  whom  he  wished  to 
accompany  him;  they  were  to  assemble 
at  a  specified  place  and  time;  and  each 
companion  of  the  expedition  must  see  that 
his  riding-horse  was  well  shod  with  good 
iron  shoes  to  protect  his  hoofs  from  the 
rocky  paths  of  the  mountains.  Such  a 
precaution  was  unnecessary  in  the  sandy 
regions  of  the  tide-water,  where  you  might 
travel  for  a  dozen  miles  and  never  meet 
with  a  single  stone.  In  the  new  country 
which  they  were  to  explore  it  would  be 
necessary. 

The  invitations  were  promptly  accept- 
ed by  a  band  of  gentlemen,  who,  to 
judge  from  the  details  which  remain  of 
their  proceedings  on  the  march,  must 
have  been  inspired  by  the  very  genius 
of  mirth,  good  companionship,  and  ad- 
venture. These  assembled  at  the  pre- 
scribed time,  with  the  exception  of  some 
who  were  picked  up  at  their  homes  as  the 
expedition  proceeded  on  its  way,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  for  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  the  gentlemen  ad- 
venturers in  the  wilderness.  Each  one 
was  accompanied  by  his  servant,  for  the 
young  gallants  of  the  tide-water  were 
much  too  fond  of  their  ease  to  engage 
without  necessity  in  the  work  of  feeding 
and  rubbing  down  their  riding -horses. 
Pack  animals  were  ready,  loaded  down 
with  provisions,  and  an  amount  and  va- 
riety of  liquids — brandy,  rum,  wine,  and 
other  invigorating  drinks  —  which  the 
chronicler  specifies  with  minute  atten- 
tion and  evident  gusto.  And  along  with 
the  rest  went  pioneers,  axe  on  shoulder, 
to  cut  a  path  if  needful  for  the  advance  of 
the  troop  through  the  bristling  thickets 
covering  the  rugged  steeps  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Only  one  want  remained,  that 
of  a  historian  of  the  performances  of 
the  gallant  knights;  but  even  that  was 
soon  supplied.  On  the  first  day's  march 
they  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Beverley, 
the  author  of  Beverley's  History  of  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  the  oldest  and  best  volumes 
of  colonial  annals.  The  historian  was 
ready,  and  got  into  the  saddle.  The  band 
proceeded  on  their  way  by  easy  marches, 
gaining  an  accession  to  their  number  at 
every  country  house  where  they  stopped. 
Then  the  settlements  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  the  roads  more  and  more  mere 
bridle-paths,  the  forests  denser  and  wild- 
er: the  adventurous  knights  were  steadi- 
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ly  advancing  through  the  great  woods  to- 
ward the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  stretch- 
ing like  a  long  blue  wave  on  the  far  hori- 
zon, bright  at  sunset  with  the  golden  glo- 
ries of  the  month  of  August. 

The  worthy  reader  of  these  pages  will 
pardon  a  little  rhetoric  and  inflation  of 
style  in  the  chronicler  of  the  adventures 
of  the  good  knights.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  become  thus 
animated,  or  that  his  style  should  reflect 
some  of  the  glowing  tints  of  the  bright 
skies  above  his  personages.  It  is  a  little 
romance  of  a  century  and  a  half  since 
that  he  is  writing — only  the  romance  is 
true,  and  his  dramatis  personce  are  his- 
toric. The  winds  have  long  swept  away 
the  jests  and  the  laughter,  the  songs  sung, 
the  witty  speeches  uttered,  and  the  fig- 
ures of  the  brave  knights  have  descended 
into  the  tomb ;  but  we  may  see  them  and 
listen  to  them  still  with  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  of  fancy,  reviving  thus  the  figures, 
and  going  with  them,  as  it  were,  on  their 
gay  ride  through  the  forest. 

Few  incidents  took  place  on  the  expedi- 
tion, which  was,  after  all,  as  I  have  said, 
merely  a  little  comedy — the  march  of  a 
band  of  hunters,  fowling-piece  in  hand, 
through  a  beautiful  unknown  country. 
All  were  personally  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  Spotswood  was  merely  a  mem- 
ber of  the  troop.  We  can  easily  imagine 
his  appearance  as  he  rode  in  front.  He 
was  at  this  time  only  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  tall 
figure  in  its  rich  riding  suit,  with  boots  to 
the  knee,  ruffles  at  breast,  and  cocked  hat 
decorated  with  gold-lace,  had  the  martial 
air  of  the  ex-soldier  of  Marlborough  in  the 
Flanders  wars;  and  the  horse  which  car- 
ried this  stalwart  cavalier,  at  a  period 
when  a  gentleman's  riding-horse  was  al- 
ways superb,  must  have  been  worthy  of 
the  military  ensemble  of  his  Excellency. 
Tradition  has  connected  vaguely  with  the 
march  of  the  knights  the  romantic  fig- 
ure of  an  Indian  girl  named  Wirgina,  or 
Catena.  Her  origin  is  not  known,  or  her 
place  of  residence,  except  that  she  was  as- 
sociated in  some  manner  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Germanna.  She  afterward  be- 
came a  member  of  Governor  Spotswood's 
family,  and  the  nurse  of  his  son  Alexan- 
der, who,  ' '  whenever  he  met  her  in  after- 
life, would  throw  his  arms  about  her  and 
embrace  her."  But  one  other  particular 
remains  in  reference  to  her — that  when- 
ever the  family  of  the  Governor  went 
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from  the  capital  to  Germanna,  Wirgina 
would  ''leave  the  carriage  and  wander 
over  the  scenes  of  her  youth."  She  is  a 
character  in  the  excellent  Virginia  novel, 
the  Knights  of  the  Horseshoe,  where  the 
author  has  built  up  an  edifice  of  romance 
upon  these  few  details.  Nothing  further 
is  known  of  her — she  flits  across  the  path 
of  the  expedition  and  disappears. 

So,  laughing,  jesting,  singing,  and  fir- 
ing their  fowling-pieces  at  any  chance 
game  upon  the  route,  the  knights  went  on 
their  way — halting  in  some  forest  glade 
near  running  water  to  discuss  the  con- 
tents of  the  panniers,  both  solids  and  liq- 
uids, and  lying  down  at  night  in  soldier- 
ly bivouac  "under  the  canopy,"  or  be- 
neath a  shelter  of  woven  boughs.  The 
worthy  historian  Beverley  says  that  they 
made  their  way  toward  the  ' '  head  springs" 
of  the  York  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  ' '  in 
the  highest  ridge  of  mountains."  This 
general  expression  probably  refers  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Rockfish  Gap, 
where  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad 
now  passes  the  mountains.  The  surround- 
ing country  at  this  point  is  beautiful  now 
— it  must  have  been  exquisitely  lovely 
then,  with  its  wild  unbroken  forests,  its 
bright  streams  sparkling  beneath  over- 
hanging boughs,  and  the  ranges  of  blue 
mountains  sweeping  in  every  direction. 
The  traveller  darts  along  now  so  rapid- 
ly there  that  he  can  see  nothing,  and  the 
world  has  grown  indifferent  to  the  fine 
wonders  of  landscape  beauty.  The  sight 
must  have  produced  a  deeper  impression 
on  the  knights.  They  came  from  the  lev- 
el lowland,  with  its  thickets  and  flat  fields, 
and  only  reached  these  superb  prospects 
by  a  toilsome  ascent  of  the  rugged  mount- 
ains, known  at  this  time  only  to  Indians 
and  panthers. 

Spotswood  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  inscribed  on  a  large  rock 
crowning  a  tall  peak  the  words  ' '  Mount 
George,"  in  honor  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. On  another  peak  was  inscribed 
"Mount  Alexander,"  by  the  knights,  in 
honor  of  his  Excellency  Governor  Spots- 
wood.  Toasts  were  drunk  on  the  happy 
occasion;  loyal  speeches  were  uttered; 
and  then — apparently  without  descend- 
ing into  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
which  some  writers  suppose  he  did — the 
Governor  set  out  with  his  band  on  their 
return  to  the  lowland,  which  they  reach- 
ed without  adventure  or  untoward  acci- 
dent of  any  description. 


It  only  remains  to  give  an  account  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Horseshoe.  We  have 
treated  this  little  expedition  rather  as  a 
gay  comedy  than  as  a  serious  affair ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
men  of  that  day  as  a  highly  important 
and  creditable  achievement.  It  was  spok- 
en of  as  "the  great  discovery  of  a  pas- 
sage over  the  mountains" — which  it  cer- 
tainly was;  and  Spotswood  resolved  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  it  by  a  pictur- 
esque device.  He  ordered  to  be  prepared 
in  London  a  small  golden  horseshoe,  set 
with  jewels,  for  each  member  of  the  expe- 
dition to  wear — probably  as  a  "charm" 
on  the  chain  of  his  watch,  or  as  a  breast- 
pin— with  the  inscription,  Sicjuvat  tran- 
scendere  montes  ;  and  each  of  the  gentle- 
men adventurers  receiving  this  little 
badge  was  formally  dubbed  a  • '  Knight  of 
the  Horseshoe."  Some  grave  historians, 
disposed  to  take  every  thing,  it  would 
seem,  in  a  grandly  serious  light,  have 
stated  that  Spotswood  was  himself  knight- 
ed by  the  King  of  England  in  consequence 
of  this  expedition,  the  king  himself  found- 
ing the  order.  For  this  report  there  seems 
to  be  little  foundation.  A  much  less  cred- 
itable proceeding  is  attributed  to  his  Maj- 
esty King  George,  who  might  have  been 
pleased,  one  would  think,  at  having  the 
Blue  Ridge  named  Mount  George.  He  is 
said  to  have  repudiated  the  whole  affair, 
and  to  have  formally  declined  to  pay  for 
the  golden  horseshoes  ordered  from  Lon- 
don by  Spotswood ! 

The  simple  facts  of  the  march  and  the 
foundation  of  the  order  remain.  These, 
at  least,  are  historical.  One  of  the  gold- 
en horseshoes  is  still  in  existence,  it  is 
said — a  beautiful  little  trinket,  "covered 
with  valuable  stones  resembling  heads  of 
nails,"  the  stones  being  garnets. 

Such  is  the  pleasant  little  history  of 
the  origin  of  a  veritable  order  of  Virginia 
knights.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ' '  the  shep- 
herd of  the  sea,"  as  Spenser  calls  him, 
had  formally  created  Manteo,  an  Indian, 
"Lord  of  Roanoke  and  Dessamonpeake, " 
in  the  land  of  Wingandacoa.  Thus  the 
Western  Continent  can  boast  of  two  high- 
ly aristocratic  institutions — a  title  of  no- 
bility, and  an  original  order  of  chivalry. 

Governor  Spotswood  died  suddenly 
about  1740,  just  as  he  was  about  to  take 
command  of  the  expedition  against  Car- 
thagena. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  love — man's 
love:  I  am  not  speaking1  of  woman's 
just  now :  the  first,  born  of  sunshiny  self- 
ism,  basking  in  pleasure,  shrinking  from 
any  pain,  either  its  own  or  that  of  the 
object  beloved,  which  is,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, itself;  the  second,  strong  as  tender, 
while  equally  capable  of  pleasure,  fears 
not  pain,  either  personal  or  vicarious. 
Grief,  suffering,  the  helplessness  of  fail- 
ing powers,  only  rouse  in  it  a  deeper  pas- 
sion, a  fonder  care.  Happy  the  woman 
who  has  found  her  resting-place  there! 
She  need  fear  neither  sickness  nor  sor- 
row, old  age  or  beauty's  decline.  Living 
however  sad  and  broken  a  life,  she  will 
be  cherished  to  the  last,  and  dying,  she 
will  be  mourned  eternally. 

Such  a  love,  though  he  knew  it  not  at 
the  time — indeed,  he  hardly  knew  him- 
self at  all,  so  suddenly  and  strangely  had 
circumstances  developed  his  dormant  na- 
ture— such  a  love,  in  all  its  devotedness 
and  intensity,  had  taken  possession  of 
Roderick's  heart  for  his  "cousin"  Silence. 

If,  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  been  bent 
upon  asking  her  for  his  wife,  now  he  al- 
most felt  as  if  she  were  his  wife — as  if 
Fate,  stepping  in,  had  absolutely  thrown 
her  into  his  arms.  He  held  her  there — 
fast,  fast.  No  earthly  power,  except  her 
own  will,  should  ever  drag  her  thence  or 
put  her  from  him. 

But  he  was  still  quite  silent,  as  was  in- 
evitable. Though  he  staid  all  the  even- 
ing with  the  Reyniers,  he  never  betrayed 
himself  by  a  single  word.  Instead  of 
going  to  bed,  he  went  back  to  the  street 
where  she  lived,  and  walked  up  and  down 
it  till  long  after  midnight,  watching  the 
faint  glimmer  of  light  in  the  upper  rooms 
which  told  that  there  was  death  in  the 
house.  He  tried  to  fancy  her  sitting 
there,  either  in  the  silent  chamber  where, 
they  said,  she  best  liked  to  be,  quiet  and 
tearless,  or  in  the  salon  beside  good  Ma- 
dame Reynier,  who  had  cut  out  for  her  a 
plain  black  dress,  and  set  her  to  work  at 
it,  feeling  that  doing  even  that  was  better 
for  her  than  doing  nothing.  Her  prin- 
cipal thought,  Sophie  Reynier  told  him, 
seemed  to  be  to  give  as  little  trouble  as 
possible  to  any  body. 

"  Oh,  she  is  an  angel !"  the  warm-heart- 


3.  JARDINE. 

ed  Swiss  girl  had  cried,  with  her  tears 
down-dropping  as  she  spoke.  And  Rod- 
erick had  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to 
turn  and  grasp  her  hand  gratefully — this 
good  eldest  sister  of  a  large  family,  al- 
ready betrothed  to  a  young  pasteur.  Per- 
haps that  made  her  at  once  clear-sighted 
and  wise,  for  she  half  smiled  through  her 
tears,  and  said  nothing. 

It  did  not  matter:  all  small  outside 
things  seemed  to  matter  little  now.  What 
the  Reynier  family  thought  of  him,  his 
feelings,  or  intentions,  Roderick  did  not 
know,  nor  did  he  much  care.  He  had 
listened  calmly  while  they  talked  her 
over;  speculated  how  much  she  would 
have  to  live  upon;  finally  decided  that 
she  should  be  asked  to  come  and  stay 
with  them  after  the  funeral,  and  remain 
with  them  till  she  could  get  a  situation  as 
governess — "perhaps  in  England,  as  she 
knows  English  so  well:  monsieur  might 
hear  of  something  ?"  And  monsieur  had 
answered  "yes"  with  the  greatest  calm- 
ness, hugging  himself  in  his  own  speech- 
less content. 

Helpless,  poor,  with  not  a  friend  in  the 
world  except  these  kind  Reyniers,  it  was 
exactly  what  he  would  most  have  desired. 
Certain  young  fellows  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  never  committed  themselves  to 
the  smallest  attentions  before  finding  out 
whether  or  not  a  girl  had  1 '  lots  of  mon- 
ey," would,  he  knew,  have  regarded  him 
with  contemptuous  pity.  But  he  ?  To 
snatch  up  his  penniless  darling  just  as 
she  was,  to  shelter  her  in  his  bosom,  to 
load  her  with  luxuries,  to  make  her  his 
one  object  of  ceaseless  tenderness  and  de- 
voted care,  seemed  to  him  the  acme  of 
human  felicity. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  see  her — that,  of 
course,  was  impossible :  and  he  felt  capa- 
ble of  making  any  sacrifice  or  exercising 
any  self-restraint  for  her  sake:  but  it 
seemed  as  if  only  to  be  near  her,  throw- 
ing over  her  the  faithful  shield  of  his  si- 
lent love,  was  at  once  a  consolation  and 
a  protection. 

He  walked  the  street  till  all  lights  went 
out,  except  that  solemn  one  which  mark- 
ed the  death-chamber;  and  then,  with  a 
blessing  on  his  lips  and  a  prayer  in  his 
heart — young  man  as  he  was,  Roderick 
was  not  ashamed  to  pray — he  departed. 

Next  morning,  at  the  very  earliest  hour 
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he  could  venture  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion, he  was  at  the  Reyniers'  door  to  hear 
all  that  was  to  be  heard  concerning  Ma- 
demoiselle Jardine,  and  to  volunteer  any 
help  that  he  delicately  could  to  the  pro- 
fesseur — who,  he  saw,  was  a  little  per- 
plexed and  unpractical — in  arranging  the 
details  of  the  funeral.  Nay,  it  being  a 
pelting  wet  day,  and  the  old  man  very 
rheumatic,  he  succeeded  in  being  allowed 
himself  to  go  and  choose  the  grave  in  the 
pretty  cemetery  which  all  the  Neuchatel- 
lerois  are  so  proud  of,  and  where  he  had 
been  taken  by  Madame  Jardine  herself 
one  sunshiny  Sunday  afternoon,  almost 
the  first  Sunday  he  came  to  the  town. 

How  long  that  seemed  ago!  and  how 
strange  it  was  that  he  should  be  standing 
there  choosing  a  resting-place  for  this  dear 
dead  woman,  of  whose  very  existence  he 
was  ignorant  six  weeks  ago  !  Yet  now 
he  mourned  her  almost  like  a  son,  and 
thought  of  her  solemnly,  tenderly,  as  the 
mother  of  his  wife  to  be,  if  God  gave  him 
that  blessing.  Nay,  perhaps,  looking  even 
farther  than  that,  into  the  dim  future,  his 
thoughts  ran  on,  as  human  thoughts  will 
run  on.    But  he  stopped  them. 

' '  Oh,  my  darling !  my  darling !"  Some- 
how he  never  now  thought  of  her  as  any 
thing  but  his  "darling."  "If  you  give 
yourself  to  me,  I  will  be  faithful  to  the 
trust.  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also;" 
unconsciously  he  used  the  familiar  Bible 
phrase,  and  spoke  half  aloud,  as  if,  in  the 
total  solitude,  the  spirit  of  the  yet  un- 
buried  dead  were  listening  to  him  out  of 
her  strange  new  heaven.  * '  May  God  for- 
sake me  in  my  need  if  ever  I  forsake  this 
orphan  child  I" 

He  was  but  a  few  years  her  senior,  yet 
she  seemed  a  child  and  he  a  man  now. 
He  had  grown  ten  years  older  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours. 

Coming  back  to  the  Reyniers,  he  ex- 
plained all  he  had  done  in  the  most  mat- 
ter-of-fact and  unemotional  way.  He 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  gained  the  pow- 
er of  unlimited  self-restraint,  for  her  sake. 
To  do  every  thing  for  her  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  done,  and  never  to  let  her  know 
it,  was  all  he  desired. 

The  tidings  of  her  were  just  the  same ; 
an  English  person  would  have  said  she 
was  "keeping  up  well."  To  these  warm- 
hearted, demonstrative  Swiss  she  appeared 
passive,  almost  cold.  It  was  her  Scotch 
blood,  they  said,  which  had  always  made 
her  a  little  unlike  themselves.    But  more 


like  him  and  his,  thought  Roderick ;  more 
like  the  Silence  Jardine  with  whose  very 
name,  and,  he  fancied,  much  of  her  very 
nature,  she  would  appear  at  Blackhall. 

The  third  day  was  arranged  for  the  fu- 
neral. The  only  communication  that 
passed  between  him  and  Mademoiselle 
Jardine  had  been  a  request  he  sent  by  So- 
phie Reynier  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
attend  it,  in  right  of  relationship,  and  Si- 
lence sent  him  word  back  that  she  was 
"grateful." 

This  done,  there  was  no  more  to  do  for 
her;  nothing  but  to  wander  restlessly 
about  through  the  long,  dreary  winter 
day,  and  wonder  how  she  was  bearing  it, 
whether  he  would  ever  be  able  to  make 
the  world  feel  like  summer  to  her  again. 
Instead  of  his  passion — or,  rather,  under- 
neath his  passion — had  come  a  tenderness 
almost  motherly.  He  could  have  sat  and 
watched — watched  and  guarded  —  never 
asking  for  word  or  look,  indifferent  even 
to  responsive  love,  if  only  he  might  have 
the  right  to  love  her.  The  very  hardest 
bit  to  him  of  all  this  time  was  those  few 
hours  when,  having  done  all  that  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do,  and  having  no  excuse 
for  inflicting  himself  further  on  the  Rey- 
nier family,  he  went  back  to  his  hotel  and 
tried  to  lead  his  ordinary  life  there — eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  sleeping ;  for  he  had  no 
young  men's  small  vices ;  he  thought  bill- 
iards dull,  and  detested  smoking.  He 
could  not,  this  night,  even  read ;  and  it  was 
not  until  he  woke  next  morning  that  it 
occurred  to  him  he  ought  to  write  again 
to  his  mother,  who  would  just  be  receiv- 
ing his  letter  of  two  days  before. 

Another  two  days,  and  he  would  get  an 
answer.  Best  so,  perhaps.  In  the  few 
words  that  he  was  determined  at  all  haz- 
ards to  say  to  his  darling  before  he  left — 
to  herself  only,  regardless  of  ceremony  or 
custom — the  sanction  of  his  mother's  ap- 
probation would  be  a  help  and  a  consola- 
tion. He  should  be  able  to  tell  the  orphan 
that  it  was  not  his  arms  alone  that  were 
open  to  receive  her,  but  those  of  a  new 
mother,  ready  to  replace,  if  any  ever  could 
replace,  in  some  small  degree  her  who  was 
gone.  Very  unlike  they  were,  and  he  had 
a  secret  fear  that  it  was  a  different  sort 
of  a  daughter-in-law  Mrs.  Jardine  would 
have  preferred — one  much  grander,  rich- 
er, handsomer.  Silence  had  the  loveliness 
of  lovableness ;  but  even  in  his  wildest  pas- 
sion, her  lover  knew  she  was  not  hand- 
some.   Still,  in  spite  of  all,  there  were 
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two  things  he  never  doubted  to  find  in  his 
mother — her  strong  good  sense  and  her 
warm  heart. 

To  these  he  trusted,  and  felt  he  might 
safely  trust,  the  girl  he  loved — the  girl  who 
would  make  him  all  he  lacked,  all  that  his 
mother  wished  him  to  be.  He  pleaded 
this  in  a  letter,  touchingly  earnest  and  ten- 
der, which,  on  second  thoughts,  he  deter- 
mined on  writing  home.  His  heart  was 
full — full  to  overflowing;  and  almost  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  poured  it  out 
where,  under  such  circumstances,  every 
good  son  is  right  to  pour  his  heart  out — 
into  his  mother's  bosom. 

Going  to  the  post,  letter  in  hand — for  he 
had  learned  Silence's  habit  of  doing  things 
at  once,  and  doing  them  herself,  if  possible 
— he  met  Sophie  Reynier,  in  mourning 
dress,  hastening  to  comfort  and  sustain 
her  friend  during  the  funeral  day. 

"Is  it  not  rather  sad,"  she  said,  "that 
this  should  be  such  a  lovely  day  ?  Look 
at  the  lake,  it  is  blue  as  heaven;  and 
the  Alps,  they  are  all  decouverts.  Ah, 
such  a  day  as  our  poor  Madame  Jardine 
always  enjoyed  so  much ;  and  she  is  to  be 
buried  this  afternoon !" 

Roderick  did  not  reply. 

1 '  See,  I  am  taking  these  few  flowers — 
all  I  can  get — to  lay  on  her  breast  before 
the  coffin  is  closed.  She  was  so  fond  of 
flowers,  as  she  was  of  every  thing  beau- 
tiful. And  she  looks  so  beautiful  now, 
you  can  not  imagine;  and  quite  young 
again.  Even  poor  Silence  does  not  weep 
when  we  stand  beside  her.  Ah,  it  is  a 
certain  consolation — the  beauty  one  often 
sees  in  les  morte." 

' '  I  have  never  yet  seen  death, "  said  Rod- 
erick, walking  back  with  her.  "Strange 
at  my  age;  but  so  it  is.  I  was  very  ill 
after  my  father  died;  they  would  not  let 
me  look  at  him  again,  and  I  have  never 
known  any  other  loss." 

' '  Monsieur  is  fortunate — exceptionally 
fortunate." 

"  I  do  not  know  that.  Those  are  bless- 
ed who,  like  you,  mademoiselle,  have  an 
instinct  for  sorrow,  who  go  about  com- 
forting all  the  afflicted  of  this  world. 
One  can  not  do  that  unless  one  under- 
stands." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  gentle  Sophie  Rey- 
nier, of  whom  he  had  only  spoken  the 
simple  truth;  but  of  every  one  near  Si- 
lence, Roderick  was  disposed  to  think  and 
speak  the  very  pleasantest  truth  he  could. 

As  they  walked,  he  was  seized  with  a 


great  longing  to  behold  once  more  the 
face  of  the  dead — the  face  which  had  nev- 
er looked  on  him  but  kindly — her  moth- 
er's face,  which  would  so  soon  pass  away 
from  every  remembrance  except  hers — 
and  his. 

' '  Do  you  think  you  could  take  me  into 
the  house  with  you  ?"  he  pleaded.  "No- 
body would  know,  or  be  harmed  thereby. 
In  my  country  we  even  think  it  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  dead  to  be  allowed  to 
look  at  them  once  more.  And  Mademoi- 
selle Jardine — " 

Sophie  Reynier  suddenly  turned  to  him 
with  a  flash  of  womanly  emotion  in  her 
kind  blue  eyes — penetrating  as  kind. 

1 '  Monsieur,  you  are  an  honest  man — 
what  in  England  you  call  a  'gentleman.' 
You  could  never  act  otherwise  than  kind- 
ly to  such  a  defenseless  creature  as  Made- 
moiselle Jardine  ?" 

"God  forbid,  no." 

"Then  I  will  take  you." 

But  she  did  not  admit  him  at  once ;  and 
finding  that  Madame  Reynier  had  gone 
out,  she  told  him  to  come  back  in  an  hour, 
at  eleven  o'clock. 

"By  then  I  shall  have  persuaded  Si- 
lence to  repose  herself  for  a  little.  She 
has  not  slept  all  night,  and  is  very  rest- 
less.   She  may  hear  you.   Go  away  now. " 

He  obeyed  at  once,  and  went  to  search 
through  the  little  town  for  a  few  more 
winter  flowers,  to  ' '  shut  them  inside  the 
sweet  cold  hand,"  like  Browning's  "  Eve- 
lyn Hope,"  saying  to  himself  the  lines, 

"  So,  that  is  our  secret.    Go  to  sleep : 
You  will  wake  and  remember  and  understand." 

For,  to  his  dreamy  nature,  death  had  as 
yet  appeared  only  in  its  poetic  side — its 
pathos  and  its  mystery.  The  darkness 
and  desolation  of  loss,  the  sad  realities  of 
sickness  and  mortality,  were  to  him  un- 
known, as  they  are  to  most  young  men. 
During  these  two  days  he  had  a  little  come 
into  the  shadow  of  them,  but  only  in  a 
secondary  degree,  and  all  under  the  gla- 
mour of  his  passionate  love,  which  hal- 
lowed every  thing  with  a  kind  of  super- 
natural glory.  As  he  stood  in  the  salon 
of  his  hotel,  arranging  the  little  bouquet, 
and  tying  it  up  with  a  bit  of  white  ribbon 
which  he  had  gone  into  a  shop  and  bought, 
his  look  was  tender  rather  than  sad,  and 
with  all  his  reverence  for  the  dead,  he 
could  not  forbear  thinking  whether  she — 
his  living  love — would  notice  the  flowers, 
or  ask  who  put  them  there. 
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"Monsieur — a  telegram  for  monsieur f" 
It  startled  him  for  the  moment.  Not 
being  a  man  of  business,  Roderick  was 
unaccustomed  to  telegrams;  besides,  his 
mother  had  a  strong,  old-fashioned  aver- 
sion to  them.  Yet  this  one  came  from 
her.  At  least,  the  address  and  name  were 
hers,  though  the  wording  was  in  the  third 
person. 

"  Your  mother  is  not  ivell.  Come  home 
immediately.'''' 

This  was  all;  but  it  came  with  such  a 
blow  to  Roderick,  who  inherited  his  fa- 
ther's nervous  temperament,  that  he  felt 
himself  turning  dizzy,  and  obeyed  the 
friendly  gargon's  suggestion  that  mon- 
sieur had  better  sit  down. 

His  mother  ill?  She,  the  healthiest  per- 
son imaginable!  and  she  had  written  to 
him  only  a  few  days  before,  saying  noth- 
ing of  herself  except  of  her  endless  duties 
and  engagements.  It  must  be  something 
sudden — something  serious.  He  was  want- 
ed "immediately."  She  could  not  have 
got  his  letter — there  was  indeed  barely 
time — or  surely  she  would  have  answered 
it.  Perhaps  she  was  too  ill  even  to  read 
it  ?  His  poor  mother — his  dear,  good 
mother!  All  the  son  in  him  woke  up: 
perhaps  all  the  more  for  thinking  of  that 
other  mother  whose  dead  face  he  was  just 
going  to  see. 

He  might  go ;  there  was  time ;  no  Paris 
train  started  till  afternoon;  and  re-read- 
ing the  telegram,  it  seemed  a  little  less  se- 
rious. Though  ' 1  not  well"  might  be  only 
a  tender  way  of  breaking  to  him  a  far 
sadder  truth. 

"Oh,  mother!  mother!"  he  almost 
sobbed  out,  as  he  walked  hastily  along  the 
lake-side,  ' '  if  any  thing  should  happen  to 
you!  If  I  should  lose  you  too,  before  I 
have  learned  to  love  you  half  enough !" 

And  all  the  passionate  remorse  of  a 
sensitive  nature,  a  doubly  sensitive  con- 
science, rose  up  in  the  poor  fellow's  heart. 
He  accused  himself  of  a  hundred  imagi- 
nary short-comings,  and  suffered  as  those 
are  prone  to  suffer  who  judge  others  by 
the  standard  of  themselves.  It  was  only 
by  a  great  effort  that  he  controlled  him- 
self so  as  to  present  the  quiet  outside  ne- 
cessary on  reaching  Madame  Jardine's 
door. 

Madame  Jardine's  door,  from  which  she 
would  soon  go  forever — nay,  from  which 
she  had  already  gone.  He  knew  not 
whom  to  ask  for.  He  stood  silent  and 
bewildered;  but  the  little  bonne  seemed 


to  understand,  and  admitted  him  without 
a  word. 

Beyond  the  salon  was  a  small  bed- 
chamber which  mother  and  daughter  used 
to  share.  In  the  centre  of  it  stood,  raised 
a  little,  and  covered  with  something  white, 
that  last  sleeping-place  where  we  must  all 
one  day  rest. 

It  was  not  sleep,  not  in  the  least  like 
sleep,  as,  when  left  quite  alone,  he  drew 
the  face-cloth  gently  off,  the  young  man 
acknowledged  with  a  start.  No  human 
slumber,  but  total,  perfect,  divine  repose, 
where  all  the  anguish  of  life  had  been 
smoothed  away,  all  the  passions  of  life 
calmed  down  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 
His  passion,  only  a  minute  before  at  fever- 
heat,  listening  eagerly  for  any  sound  in 
the  silent  house,  suddenly  sank  into  peace. 
Something  was  before  him,  beside  him, 
around  him;  something  which  in  all  his 
days  before  he  had  never  felt  or  under- 
stood. Life  with  its  noisy  clangors  melt- 
ed away  before  the  eternal  peace  of  death. 

How  long  he  stood  there,  gazing  on  the 
still  face,  so  exceedingly  beautiful — he  had 
never  thought  before  what  a  beautiful 
woman  she  must  once  have  been — Roder- 
ick could  not  tell.  At  last  the  door,  which 
had  been  left  ajar  behind  him,  slightly 
stirred.  He  thought  it  was  the  bonne, 
and  would  .not  turn ;  he  did  not  wish  her 
to  see  his  dimmed  eyes.  It  was  more  than 
a  minute  before  he  looked  up  and  saw, 
standing  quietly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coffin,  the  orphaned  girl,  the  girl  whom 
he  adored  like  a  lover,  and  yet  seemed  to 
cherish  already  with  the  protecting  ten- 
derness of  a  husband  who  has  been  mar- 
ried many  years. 

Perfectly  x^allid,  dead -white  almost, 
from  the  contrast  between  her  black  dress 
and  fair  hair,  Silence  stood  and  looked  at 
him ;  merely  looked,  not  holding  out  her 
hand — both  her  hands  were  resting  on  the 
coffin.    She  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

"  You  are  come  to  see  her  once  again? 
That  is  kind.  She  always  liked  you.  Is 
she  not  beautiful  ?  But  she  is  gone,  you 
see !  She  has  gone  away  and  left  me  all 
alone." 

One  sob;  just  one,  no  more.  Nothing 
in  his  life  had  ever  touched  Roderick  like 
the  strong  self-command  by  which  this 
frail  girl  in  her  utmost  agony  controlled 
its  expression,  and,  recollecting  herself, 
summoned  all  her  courage,  dignity — the 
sacred  dignity  of  sorrow,  which  asks  no 
help,  no  consolation. 
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4 '  You  must  forgive  me ;  my  grief  is  new. 
Are  these  your  flowers  ?  Thank  you ;  they 
are  very  sweet." 

And  taking  them  from  him,  she  began 
arranging  them  in  the  folds  of  the  shroud, 
gently  and  carefully,  as  if  she  were  dress- 
ing a  baby;  then  drew  the  kerchief  once 
more  over  the  dead  face. 

"  Now  you  must  go  away." 

"  I  will,"  he  answered — the  first  words 
he  had  uttered.    "Only,  just  once !" 

Tenderly  removing  the  face-cloth  again, 
Roderick  stooped  and  pressed  his  lips  upon 
the  marble  brow  of  this  dead  mother,  inly 
making  a  solemn  vow — would  that  all 
men  made  the  same,  and  kept  it,  to  other 
dead  and  living  mothers !  Something  of 
its  purport  must  have  been  betrayed  in  his 
look,  for  when  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  girl 
opposite  she  slightly  started,  and  a  faint 
color  suffused  her  cheek.  Fading,  it  left 
her  deadly  pale ;  she  staggered  rather  than 
walked,  though  alone,  refusing  all  help, 
into  the  next  room. 

There  she  sat  down,  Roderick  standing 
beside  her.  The  door  was  open  between ; 
he  could  see  the  foot  of  the  coffin  and  its 
white  drapery.  Though  now,  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  alone  with  his  chosen  love, 
knowing  well,  and  having  an  instinct  that 
she  must  know  too,  that  she  was  his  love, 
and  ever  would  be,  there  was  so  great  an 
awe  upon  him  that  he  could  not  speak  one 
word,  not  even  of 'the  commonest  consola- 
tion or  sympathy.  And  though  he  could 
have  fallen  on  his  knees  before  her  and 
kissed  her  very  feet,  he  dared  not  touch 
even  the  tips  of  her  poor  little  pallid  fin- 
gers, so  strangely  idle,  their  occupation 
gone. 

"What  am  i  to  do  without  my  moth- 
er ?"  Silence  said  at  last,  with  a  piteous 
appeal,  not  to  him  or  to  any  body,  except, 
perhaps,  that  One  to  whom  alone  the  or- 
phan can  always  go. 

Roderick  could  bear  it  no  longer;  his 
manhood  wholly  deserted  him.  He  turn- 
ed away  his  head  and  wept.  The  two  sat 
there  ever  so  long,  sobbing  like  children, 
and,  like  children  —  how  it  came  about 
he  hardly  knew  —  holding  one  another's 
hands.  That  was  all !  No  more,  indeed, 
was  possible,  but  it  seemed  to  comfort 
her.  Very  soon  she  rose  from  her  chair, 
quite  herself — her  quiet,  grave  self,  robed 
in  all  the  dignity  of  sorrow. 

4 '  Thank  you ;  you  have  been  very  kind 
in  coming  to-day,  and  in  wishing  to  come 
this  afternoon,  as  I  hope  you  will." 


Roderick  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
telegram  and  his  mother — every  thing  in 
the  world  except  Silence  Jardine. 

He  drew  the  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and 
laid  it  before  her.  ' '  Read  this !  I  got  it 
half  an  hour  ago.    Say,  what  must  I  do  ?" 

Silence  read,  slowly,  and  putting  her 
hand  once  or  twice  over  her  forehead,  as 
if  trying  hard  to  understand  things,  then 
looked  up  at  him  with  compassionate  eyes. 

"Your  mother  ill?  I  am  so  sorry  for 
you !"  Then,  after  a  minute's  pause, 
"You  will  go — and  at  once  ?" 

"Yes;  at  once." 

Both  spoke  in  whispers  still,  as  if  con- 
scious of  some  sacred  presence  close  be- 
side them.  He  was,  at  least,  feeling  this 
— as  if  a  soft  dead  hand  were  laid  on  his 
wildly  beating  heart,  and  sealing  his  pas- 
sionate lips,  else  he  could  not  possibly 
have  controlled  himself  as  he  did. 

' '  I  feel  I  ought  to  go.  But  my  mother 
may  be  better  soon.  She  is  very  seldom 
ailing.  As  soon  as  ever  I  can  I  shall 
come  back  again  to  Neuchatel — to  you. 
You  believe  that  ?" 

"Yes."  One  little  word,  uttered  soft- 
ly, with  bent  head,  and,  after  an  instant, 
repeated:  "  Yes." 

Roderick  felt  his  brain  almost  whirling 
with  the  strong  constraint  he  put  upon 
himself. 

"  One  thing  more  you  shall  decide,"  he 
said.  ' '  The  train  starts  this  afternoon  at 
the  very  hour  when  I  ought  to  be — you 
know  where.  Shall  I  delay  my  journey 
— just  for  one  day?" 

"Not  for  an  hour!"  Silence  answered, 
almost  passionately.  "Remember,  you 
never  can  have  but  one  mother.  Go  to 
her  at  once !" 

And  so  he  went,  without  another  word, 
scarcely  another  look ;  he  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  either.  Another  minute,  and 
he  should  have  snatched  the  girl  in  his 
arms,  forgetting  the  dead  mother  close 
by,  and  the  living  presence  of  Sophie  Rey- 
nier,  who  just  then  entered — forgetting 
every  thing  in  the  wide  world  except 
that  he  must  have  her,  must  shelter  her 
in  his  bosom,  and  tell  her  that  there  was 
her  one  home  forever,  that  he  would  die 
for  her,  or,  better  still,  live  for  her,  the 
only  woman  in  the  world  who  could 
make  life  worth  having.  Frantic,  im- 
petuous vow !  made  by  how  many  lovers, 
and  kept  by  how  few! 

But  it  was  not  made  now.  The  two  or 
three  minutes  he  staid  were  occupied  in 
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explaining  to  Sophie  Reynier  about  the 
telegram,  his  mother's  illness,  his  com- 
pelled journey,  and  his  certain  return  as 
soon  as  possible. 

' '  You  will  say  all  this  to  M.  Reynier  ? 
And  I  shall  find  her  with  you  when  I 
come  back  ?" 

"Certainly.  Yes." 

"You  will  take  care  of  her  ?" 

"I  will." 

He  looked  at  kind  Sophie.  There  was 
the  tender  light  of  her  love  for  her  own 
good  young  pasteur  shining  in  her  eyes. 
"Thank  you."  Roderick  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it,  and  was  gone. 

Gone — without  the  slightest  explana- 
tion or  promise  on  either  side.  Still,  he 
did  not  feel  unsatisfied.  Though  he  left 
her  free,  he  was  himself  bound.  It  is  not 
troth-plight  that  creates  love;  and  often 
the  pledges  kept  longest  and  faithfulest 
are,  so  to  speak,  those  which  were  never 
made.  No  actual  confession  had  he  won  : 
it  could  not  be.  But  her  little  cold  hand 
had  clung  to  his  a  moment,  and  she  had 
uttered  unhesitatingly  her  soft,  firm 
"Yes,"  implying  that  trust  which  is  a 
man's  best  pride,  a  woman's  safest  refuge ; 
for  love  without  trust  is  a  broken  reed. 
Above  all,  she  had  bade  him  go,  had  help- 
ed him  to  do  his  duty.  Roderick  remem- 
bered once  hearing  his  father  say  that  the 
deepest  tenderness  a  woman  can  show  to 
a  man  is  to  help  him  to  do  his  duty. 
Though  he  was  going  away,  going  far 
out  of  sight  of  her  sweet  presence  into 
what  seemed  a  lonely  wilderness  of  a 
world,  Roderick  was  not  unhappy. 

He  had  no  time  for  much  thinking 
about  himself:  trains  wait  for  no  man, 
and  there  were  a  good  many  preparations 
for  his  sudden  quitting  of  the  dear  little 
town,  which  had  grown  quite  home-like  to 
him.  Even  the  honest  gar  con  at  the  ho- 
tel looked  triste  at  the  departure  of  "  ce 
monsieur  Anglais,"  who  had  always  been 
so  pleasant  and  kind  to  every  body,  and 
felt  a  certain  consolation,  which,  indeed, 
Roderick  himself  shared,  as  if  it  were  a 
sort  of  paction  with  Providence,  when  he 
decided  only  to  pack  his  valise,  leaving 
the  best  part  of  his  luggage  behind  him. 

Thus  independent  of  "baggage,"  he 
could  easier  rush  from  station  to  station, 
so  as  not  to  lose  a  moment  on  his  jour- 
ney home ;  for  he  had  determined  not  to 
stop,  either  for  sleep  or  food,  if  he  could 
help  it,  till  he  found  himself  in  Richerden. 

Those  plaintive  words,  "You  never  can 


have  but  one  mother,"  seemed  continual- 
ly to  ring  in  his  ears,  rousing  him  to  all 
his  forgotten  duties,  his  dormant  affec- 
tions. He  had  never  felt  himself  so  much 
her  son  as  now,  when  he  was  about  to 
bring  to  his  mother  a  new  daughter. 

And  such  a  daughter!  "Soon,  soon 
they  will  all  feel  how  good  she  is — how 
she  will  help  me  to  be  good.  My  dar- 
ling! my  only  darling!" 

And  as,  all  in  the  rainy  dark,  he  whirl- 
ed through  the  Val  de  Travers,  watching 
dreamily  the  black  outlines  of  the  ravine 
which  he  had  passed  in  mid-day  sunshine 
such  a  little  while  ago — yet  it  seemed  half 
a  lifetime — and  thought  of  her,  sitting  in 
the  empty  house,  the  poor  motherless 
child,  his  whole  heart  melted  over  her — 
that  full,  tender,  manly  heart,  out  of 
which  the  lonely  self-absorption — only 
that,  not  selfishness — and  the  restless 
yearning,  had  wholly  slipped  away.  It 
was  not  merely  that  he  had  found 

"His  spirit's  mate,  compassionate  and  wise." 

Every  man  in  love  finds  this,  or  fancies 
he  has  found  it ;  but  some  divine  instinct 
told  him  he  had  also  found  a  helpmeet — a 
creature  not  only  to  love,  but  to  believe  in, 
not  only  to  cherish,  but  to  rest  upon; 
the  sort  of  woman  of  whom  it  is  said, 
"The  heart  of  her  husband  may  safely 
trust  in  her:  she  will  do  him  good  and 
not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life." 

There  are  women,  the  love  of  whom, 
and  their  love,  given  or  returned,  is  a  curse 
to  any  man;  but  when  Roderick,  having 
sat  wakeful  all  night,  endlessly  thinking, 
just  before  dawn  dropped  into  a  fitful, 
brief  sleep,  the  last  word  he  murmured  to 
himself  was,  ' '  My  blessing !  my  blessing !" 
It  was  true. 

Catching  the  morning  mail  from  Paris, 
he  reached  London  the  same  night.  His 
twenty-four  hours'  journey  made  him  feel 
excessively  tired;  for  though  perfectly 
healthy,  he  had  not  the  robustness  of 
some  at  his  age — would  always  be  the 
sort  of  man  who  is  the  better  for  a  wom- 
an's quiet,  watchful  care  in  small  things. 
Strong  emotion  especially  always  took 
the  life  out  of  him  in  a  painful  way,  till 
he  was  half  ashamed  of  feeling  so  ill  for 
nothing.  Catching  sight  of  himself  in  a 
hotel  mirror,  he  quite  started. 

' '  She  would  think  I  looked  like  a  ghost. " 

And  the  new,  delicious  sensation — of 
the  duty  of  taking  care  of  one's  self,  of  re- 
garding "even  wretched  meat  and  drink," 
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if  one  be  "dear  to  some  one  else" — came 
upon  him  till  he  actually  blushed  like  a 
girl  admiring"  her  own  beauty  because  it 
is  pleasant  in  other  eyes — and — ordered 
his  supper ! 

The  temptation  was  strong  to  go  to  bed 
and  sleep ;  he  was  so  very  tired,  and  the 
London  hotel  was  so  quiet  and  comfort- 
able; besides,  it  was  rather  pleasant  to 
hear  his  native  tongue  about  him  once 
more.  But  no;  she  had  bade  him  not  to 
delay  an  hour;  and  every  hour,  as  he 
drew  nearer  home,  his  sensitive  tempera- 
ment shrank  with  a  vague  dread  from 
some  sort  of  formless  evil  that  might  be 
awaiting  him  there.  And  in  his  secret 
heart  Roderick  a  little  shrank  from  pain. 

"I  am  not  half  as  brave  as  she,"  he 
thought.  ' '  I  should  have  to  go  through 
life  '  with  all  my  nerves  outside, '  as  I  once 
heard  somebody  say,  if  I  had  not  her  to 
help  me.  But  I  shall  have  her,  thank 
God!  Only  a  brief  time — as  brief  as  I 
can  make  it — and  I  will  have  you,  my 
darling !" 

Meantime  he  did  as  he  knew  Silence 
would  have  wished  him  to  do — gathered 
up  all  his  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and 
took  the  night  mail  to  Richerden. 

He  got  there  about  four  in  the  morning 
— a  thorough  Richerden  morning,  or  rath- 
er night — of  sleet  and  snow  and  blinding 
rain.  Entirely  worn  out  with  fatigue,  he 
came  at  last  to  his  mother's  door. 

For  the  moment  he  hardly  believed  it  was 
his  mother's,  but  that  he  must  have  made 
some  egregious  mistake.  For  the  house 
was  all  lighted  up ;  carriages  were  going 
and  coming ;  daintily  muffled  figures  fill- 
ed the  entrance  hall :  it  was  evidently  the 
breaking  up  of  some  festive  entertain- 
ment. 

He  had  pictured  to  himself  the  silent 
house,  the  night  of  anxious  vigil  over 
sickness — death ;  for  even  that  last  terror 
had,  as  he  neared  home,  forced  itself  upon 
his  weakened  nerves.  Instead,  he  came 
in  at  the  end  of  a  ball ! 

' '  My  mother — how  is  my  mother?"  were 
the  first  words  that  passed  his  lips — they 
had  been  knelling  themselves  into  his 
tired  brain  for  the  last  hundred  miles. 

There  she  was,  standing  half  way  up 
the  staircase,  in  her  ruby  velvet,  point- 
lace,  and  all  ablaze  with  diamonds — a  lit- 
tle tired  and  old-looking,  as  was  natural 
at  foar  in  the  morning,  but  beaming  with 
health,  good  nature,  and  the  exuberant 
enjoyment  of  life. 


What  a  contrast  to  the  dead  mother 
whom  he  had  left  in  her  coffin  so  many 
hundred  miles  away ! 

Waiting  for  a  pause  in  the  stream  of 
guests,  Roderick  hid  himself  behind  the 
shadow  of  the  door,  till  Mrs.  Jarcline's 
voice,  loud  and  hearty,  had  repeated  a 
series  of  hospitable  adieux.  Thence  he 
emerged,  a  somewhat  forlorn  figure,  into 
the  brilliant  glare  of  light. 

"Goodness  me,  Rody!  is  that  you,  my 
dearest  boy  ?    Girls,  your  brother  is  here !" 

She  wrapped  him  in  a  voluminous  em- 
brace, and  kissed  him  many  times  with 
true  maternal  warmth. 

' '  Mother,  you  have  not  been  ill  ?  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  you?" 

' 1  No,  my  darling ;  what  should  there 
be  ?    Oh,  I  remember,  the  telegram." 

A  sudden  cloud  came  over  her  face, 
which  was  repeated  with  added  shadow 
on  her  son's. 

"Yes;  the  telegram.  I  thought  you 
were  ill,  and  I  came  home,  as  you  bade 
me,  immediately.  Never  mind.  Good- 
night." 

"Stop,  my  dear.    Just  stop." 
But  he  would  not;  and  went  straight 
up  stairs  to  his  own  room. 


AT  THE  GATE. 

And  where  were  you  just  now,  Mabel? 

Where  have  you  been  so  long? 
The  moon  is  up,  and  all  the  birds 

Have  sung  their  evening  song; 
I  saw  you  loitering  down  the  path, 

So  lonely  and  so  late, 
Beyond  the  well  and  lilac  bush, 

And  hanging  by  the  gate. 

I  love  to  hear  the  birds,  mother, 

And  see  the  rising  moon ; 
And,  oh !  the  summer  air  is  sweet 

Beneath  the  sky  of  June. 
My  cow  is  milked,  my  hens  are  cooped, 

And  washed  are  cup  and  plate, 
And  so  I  wandered  out  a  while, 

To  hang  upon  the  gate. 

The  gate  is  by  the  road,  Mabel, 

And  idle  folks  go  by, 
Nor  should  a  maiden  brook  the  glance 

Of  every  stranger  eye. 
Besides,  I  thought  I  saw  a  cap — 

I'm  sure  you  had  a  mate ; 
So  tell  me  who  was  with  you,  child, 

Just  hanging  at  the  gate. 

Now  you  know  just  as  well,  mother, 

'Twas  only  Harry  Gray. 
He  spoke  such  words  to  me  to-night, 

I  knew  not  what  to  say; 
And,  mother,  oh !  for  your  dear  sake, 

I  only  bade  him  wait: 
And  mayn't  I  run  and  tell  him  now? 

He's  hanging  at  the  gate. 
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THE  CITIZEN  OF  PARIS. 

I WENT  to  that  wonderful  city,  not  to 
see  its  palaces  and  churches,  so  much 
as  to  study  its  people,  the  middling  class, 
like  that  citizen  of  credit  and  renown  in 
famous  London  town  whose  story  has 
been  written  in  verse.  I  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  become  an  inmate  of  a  private 
French  family.  My  landlord  did  not,  in- 
deed, resemble  honest  John  Gilpin,  but 
was  more  like  some  ardent  enthusiast  of 
their  first  Revolution — say,  Camille  Des- 
moulins. 

I  call  the  young"  man  Victor  Leblanc. 
He  is  a  zealous  republican,  and  is  opposed 
to  all  religions.  He  has  been  married  a 
year.  Says  an  elderly  gentleman,  his 
best  friend,  ' '  Leblanc  married  young ; 
he  wanted  to  be  sage."  Among  his  ca- 
pabilities we  must  count  his  talent  for  do- 
mestic affairs.  He  says  that  he  adores 
cooking,  and  when  necessary,  he  can  wash 
the  dishes ;  but  he  is  not  the  only  French- 
man I  know  that  has  attained  to  that  pin- 
nacle of  domestic  virtue.  A  lower  alp  is 
the  gathering  the  clothes  for  the  washer- 
woman and  writing  out  the  list.  To  come 
home  at  evening  and  render  lard  is  not 
the  most  delightful  occupation,  but  he 
does  it,  because  then,  he  says,  he  knows 
what  he  is  eating,  and  if  it  is  done  at  even- 
ing, the  smell  will  pass  away  during  the 
night.  When  the  chimney-sweeps  come 
in  the  early  morning,  I  am  quite  interest- 
ed to  see  the  process,  having  already  no- 
ticed the  quantities  of  little  chimneys  like 
large  stove-pipes  on  roofs. 

One  person  is  upon  the  house-top,  and 
lets  down  a  rope  with  a  weight  attached. 
He  who  is  below  pulls  and  pulls,  until 
out  comes  a  hedgehog  made  of  strips  of 
iron  arranged  on  a  centre.  Twice  this  is 
sent  down  the  narrow  flue,  and  this  is 
nearly  the  whole  operation. 

When  I  came  home  from  the  Exposi- 
tion one  evening,  these  little  birds,  the 
Leblancs,  were  eating  out  of  one  plate. 
They  have  pet  names  that  are  new  to  me, 
as  when  she  says,  "  Good-by,  my  wolf;" 
"Come  soon,  my  angel,"  is  more  com- 
monplace. When  she  is  confined  to  her 
room,  he  says,  ' '  Eat  a  little  veal,  my  co- 
cotte;"  and  again,  "Kiss  me,  my  child. 
Do  you  want  some  wine,  my  child  ?" 
' '  Will  you  give  me  some  bread,  dearest 
child?"  and  then,  "Thanks,  my  hind" 
(ma  biche). 

As  he  goes  one  morning,  she  says, 


"Good-by,  my  little  wolf,"  and  puts  up 
each  cheek  to  be  kissed,  in  the  French 
fashion.  ' '  Good-by,  Victor,"  and  goes  to 
the  window  to  see  him  again  when  he 
shall  have  got  down  the  nights  of  stairs 
and  into  the  court-yard.  Then  hearing 
the  baby,  she  says,  "Yes,  my  treasure." 

Victor's  face  is  fine:  he  looks  like  an 
artist ;  but  he  is  lame.  When  he  smiles 
he  shows  pretty  teeth,  but  he  says  that  he 
does  not  like  people  to  think  a  great  deal 
about  teeth  ;  that  marriages  are  some- 
times broken  off  in  Paris  if  the  young  lady 
wants  a  tooth,  as  they  are  in  the  country 
if  the  bride's  father  can  only  give  two 
cows,  instead  of  three,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised. He  is  connected  with  trade,  but  he 
embarked  when  still  younger  in  a  litera- 
ry enterprise  to  assist  a  very  distinguished 
person.  There  was  some  peril  or  danger 
of  loss  in  the  venture,  French  laws  on  the 
press  being  so  different  from  ours;  but  it 
was  carried  through  with  success.  He  is 
secretary,  too,  of  a  society  whose  aims  are 
both  moral  and  political.  I  hear  him 
speak  at  one  of  its  meetings,  where  he 
seems  to  make  an  impression  by  his  forci- 
ble and  impassioned  manner. 

Victor  is  a  republican,  but  he  does  not 
like  the  expression  "red  republicans." 
His  wife  says  that  the  red  republicans  are 
those  that  love  to  shed  blood,  which  her 
husband  does  not.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a 
republican,  a  very  advanced  one.  He  de- 
clares that  it  was  not  republicans  who 
caused  the  excesses  of  the  Commune. 

"But  red  republicans  ?"  I  ask. 

' '  I  told  you  before  that  there  are  no 
colors  among  republicans — no  white,  no 
black,  no  red." 

He  is  much  opposed  to  the  Bonapartes. 

The  question  having  arisen  in  conver- 
sation whether  conscience  is  a  sure  guide 
for  men  who  are  not  enlightened,  he  an- 
swers :  ' '  Certainly.  If  a  person  is  in- 
structed, he  can  do  good;  if  he  is  not 
learned,  he  can  do  the  same ;  but  the  more 
learned  a  man  is,  the  greater  amount  of 
harm  he  can  do;  and" — flaming  forth — 
' '  the  proof  is  all  the  Catholic  clergy,  that 
kennel  of  Napoleons,  and  all  the  kings  of 
France!"  He  would  not  even  except 
Henry  IV. ,  the  great  Henry.  ' '  One  can 
not  be  good  and  be  a  monarch,"  he  says; 
' '  and  although  Henry  IV.  said  he  would 
put  the  hen  into  every  man's  pot,  yet  he 
starved  Paris  to  make  himself  king."  Of 
Napoleon  I.  he  said  that  he  was  a  general, 
a  warrior,  but  the  greatest  scoundrel  that 
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the  earth  ever  bore.  ' '  He  was  a  drinker 
of  blood.  As  to  the  glory  of  such  a  man, 
I  trample  it  under  my  feet.  He  swore  to 
be  faithful  to  the  constitution,  and  broke 
his  oath  in  making"  himself  emperor."  I 
had  seen  a  working-man  who  spoke  of  the 
present  young  Napoleon  as  having  a  great 
name,  and  Victor  continued :  ' '  As  to  that 
workman  of  yours,  it  is  very  likely  that 
he  cried  out  upon  the  boulevards,  in  1870, 
'  On  to  Berlin  !'  There  were  only  five  or 
six  thousand  who  cried  out,  1  To  Berlin  !' 
and  as  for  those  who  cried  out, '  Long  live 
peace!'  they  got  blows  with  head-breakers 
[casse-tetes,  made  of  iron  and  covered  with 
leather].  Those  who  cried  out,  'On  to 
Berlin  !'  were  police  agents  dressed  in 
white  blouses  like  working-men.'" 

But  if  thus  severe  in  politics,  what  is 
he  in  religion  ?  He  tells  me  that  his  ed- 
ucation was  begun  by  the  clergy.  ' '  At 
the  age  of  twelve  I  was  very  pious,  so 
that  when  my  mother  came  to  see  me  and 
gave  me  my  weekly  pence,  instead  of  buy- 
ing barley-sugar,  apples,  and  biscuits,  I 
gave  the  money  to  the  priests;  and  my 
friend  Mr.  X.  was  more  fanatical  than  I ; 
he  practiced  until  he  was  eighteen." 

He  said  of  himself  that  he  was  pious 
until  the  age  of  twelve,  or  about  the  age 
of  the  first  communion — a  time  of  great 
importance  to  the  Church,  and  the  time 
when  the  majority  of  freethinkers  will 
probably  tell  you  that  they  ceased  to  be 
Catholics.  I  asked  Victor  what  turned 
him  against  the  Church. 

• '  The  lies,  the  filthy  lies,  that  were  told 
me." 

"What  were  the  lies  ?" 

' '  I  was  told  about  four  girls  and  four 
boys  who  were  travelling  with  a  nun  in 
a  desert  place,  and  one  of  the  boys  said  to 
her,  '  My  sister,  I  am  hungry, '  and  one 
of  the  girls  said  the  same.  The  nun  told 
them  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  and 
when  they  did  so,  there  was  a  sound  of 
thunder,  and  the  Virgin  appeared.  Then 
grain  was  seen  sprouting  on  the  desert 
plain.  'But,'  said  the  children,  'we  can 
not  eat  this;'  and  the  Virgin  instructed 
them  to  pray  to  her  Son,  to  God,  to  Jesus 
Christ;  and  when  they  did  so,  behold! 
the  grain  was  turned  into  bread.  But  I 
knew  that  bread  was  not  made  so." 

When  a  child  he  had  lived  in  one  of 
the  great  grain-growing  districts. 

"But  why  do  you  not  join  the  Protest- 
ants ?"  he  was  asked. 

"It  is  not  worth  while.    I  don't  need 


the  religion  of  the  Protestants  in  order  to 
live,  or  to  do  good.  I  like  the  Protestants 
better  than  the  Catholics,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  joining  them."  At  another 
time  he  said,  "  If  I  had  any  need  of  relig- 
ion, I  would  join  Mr.  Dide's  church"  (the 
Liberal  Protestant) ;  ' '  but  as  I  have  no 
want  of  it,  I  let  it  pass." 

He  was  asked,  perhaps  a  little  ironical- 
ly, ' '  You  have  no  want  of  a  law  to  which 
to  conform  your  actions  ?" 

' '  Yes,  yes ;  I  conform  to  my  conscience, 
and  to  my  heart." 

' '  But  do  you  think  that  that  is  a  sure 
guide  for  all  men — that  their  conscience 
is  sufficiently  enlightened  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly." 

In  speaking  before  of  the  same  Church, 
the  Liberal  Protestant,  he  had  said,  ' '  I  see 
no  need  of  my  joining  them.  Let  those 
join  them  who  do." 

' 1  Do  you  not  believe  that  this  world  is 
so  constituted  that  he  who  practices  truth 
and  love  toward  his  fellows  is  the  happy 
man,  and  he  who  does  not  is  the  unhap- 
py one  ?" 

"No,  I  do  not;  quite  the  reverse." 

"  Then  why  do  you  practice  virtue  ?" 

' '  Because  my  conscience  tells  me  to. 
Quakers  say  the  spirit,  but  I  say  my  con- 
science." 

One  evening  that  Victor  had  Bordeaux 
wine  on  the  dinner  table,  he  drank  to  the 
health  of  one  of  my  friends,  and  after- 
ward to  the  United  States,  adding,  ' '  And 
may  they  never  allow  the  Catholic  to  be- 
come the  religion  of  state !"  This  amused 
me  a  good  deal,  and  we  had  quite  a  long 
argument  on  the  point. 

One  day  there  was  handed  to  me  upon 
the  street  a  little  notice  of  a  great  festival 
or  fete  by  night,  from  nine  in  the  evening 
to  four  in  the  morning,  ' '  in  honor  of  the 
foreigners  met  at  Paris  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Universal  Exposition."  Some  of  the 
attractions  were:  "A  ball,  the  infernal 
quadrille,  fairy  illuminations,  flags  of  all 
nations,  fire-works,  American  bars,  pig- 
eon-shooting." 

In  speaking  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leblanc 
about  it,  they  tell  me  that  these  night 
balls  are  the  ruin  of  the  youth.  I  spoke 
to  madame  about  the  Jardin  Mabille,  for 
which  I  had  heard  a  man  inquire  at  our 
American  office  at  the  Exposition— doubt- 
less one  of  my  countrymen.  Madame  L. 
replied  that  she  did  not  know  in  what 
quarter  of  Paris  it  is ;  that  respectable  peo- 
ple know  such  places  by  name,  but  do  not 
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know  where  they  are.  My  landlord  has 
not,  I  presume,  frequented  many  places 
of  public  amusement.  He  says  that  he 
has  been  live  or  six  times  in  his  life  to  the 
theatre. 

This  citizen  of  Paris,  this  Victor  Le- 
blanc,  is  doubtless  in  some  respects  quite 
exceptional. 

I  find  in  my  note-book  a  humorous  en- 
try that  I  have  seen  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  right  to  labor  is  more 
generally  conceded  to  women  than  in 
France.  In  the  early  morning  one  is 
helping  to  sort  the  refuse  from  the  houses. 
See  that  basket  with  bits  of  paper.  Here 
is  a  pile  of  nice  green  salad  leaves,  and 
there  a  basket  of  bits  of  bread.  Perhaps 
they  have  a  little  donkey-cart  to  haul 
these  out  of  the  city,  where  they  will  feed 
the  provender  to  rabbits,  chickens,  etc. 
These  people  in  general  have  not  the  de- 
graded look  of  our  rag-pickers.  How  few 
people  in  France  have  a  degraded  look! 
Perhaps  two-fifths  of  the  women  in  Paris 
wear  caps,  and  I  did  not  note  a  dirty  one. 
See  women  helping  to  sweep  the  streets 
with  big  heavy  brooms  made  of  twigs. 
Other  women,  hard-looking  but  tidy,  I 
see  waiting  on  the  Place  St.  Augustine  for 
some  one  to  come  and  hire  them.  One 
woman  sets  down  a  heavy  basket  of  bread 
and  takes  a  loaf  into  a  grocer's ;  another 
has  a  great  load  in  her  apron,  her  long 
apron  whose  ends  are  tied  over  one  shoul- 
der. In  her  hands  she  has  three  of  those 
long  slender  loaves  that  are  cut  into  bits  at 
the  restaurants.  The  loaves  are  about  two 
yards  long,  looking  like  poles  or  stakes. 
She  wears  no  bonnet,  and  to  rest  herself 
she  sets  the  ends  of  them  down  on  the 
pavement,  or  rests  them  against  the  wall. 
How  much  they  carry  bread  uncovered  in 
Paris!  Once  on  the  street  I  saw  one  of 
the  infinite  number  of  cap-women  seated 
behind  the  little  box  on  which  she  cleans 
shoes.  She  had  fallen  asleep,  and  her 
knitting  and  folded  newspaper  lay  on  the 
box  before  her.  I  see  a  woman  walking 
the  street  and  knitting.  Did  some  of  the 
women  of  Paris  really  take  their  knitting 
and  sit  down  in  the  street  to  see  the  heads 
cut  off  in  their  great  Revolution  ?  Paris 
is  the  grand  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  now 
full  of  guests.  Paris  is  content.  But  what 
if  Paris  were  sullen  or  sad  ?  What  if  Paris 
were  desperate  ? 

At  the  Restaurant  Duval,  at  the  Expo- 
sition, notice  the  force  of  waiters  with 
black  dresses  and  white  caps  and  hand- 


kerchiefs. One  says  that  they  used  to 
pay  on  coming  each  morning  a  franc  and 
a  half,  but  now  they  must  pay  two.  On 
a  bench  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  sits  a 
woman  working  button-holes  in  machine- 
made  collars — military  false  collars.  She 
is  working  them  beautifully,  five  in  each 
collar.  She  gets  ten  sous  for  the  dozen 
collars,  and  she  can  earn  thirty  sous  a 
day.  Poor  woman !  In  the  same  neigh- 
borhood I  go  into  a  little  creamery  and 
get  a  bowl  of  chocolate  for  five  sous.  A 
woman  says  that  the  shop  is  hers,  and  she 
has  a  small  custom.  Her  husband  works 
on  the  railroad,  and  her  two  children  are 
boarding  with  her  parents,  who  are  alone 
near  the  Vosges  Mountains.  Not  far  off, 
upon  the  street,  a  woman  is  frying  pota- 
toes very  nicely.  She  has  a  stove  in  which 
she  burns  coke.  She  sells  her  potatoes  for 
one  sou  and  two  sous,  and  sells  a  good 
many  at  breakfast  and  dinner  time.  She 
has  a  cubby-hole  or  recess  in  the  house 
front,  and  pays  ten  sous  rent  a  day. 
Riding  on  the  circular  railway  to  the  Ex- 
position, there  is  a  nice  young  woman  in 
the  car  with  a  basket  and  can.  She  buys 
milk  and  makes  that  soft  cheese  of  which 
the  French  are  so  fond.  She  puts  hers  up 
in  bits  of  cloth,  and  lays  each  pat  into  a 
bit  of  a  basket.  She  has  a  custom  at  the 
restaurants  outside  of  the  Exposition.  In 
her  can  is  the  cream  to  pour  over  and 
make  fromage  a  la  creme.  She  has  been 
married  a  year,  and  her  husband  sells 
flowers  near  the  Madeleine  Church.  How 
many  women  are  helping  to  pull  hand- 
carts, or  pushing  them  themselves !  Here 
is  one  loaded  with  flowers,  there  another 
with  meat  and  fish.  In  the  corner  of  a 
court-yard  sits  a  woman  carding  wool  for 
mattresses.  They  can  open  the  mattress- 
es, card  the  wool,  and  put  it  into  a  clean 
cover.  My  porter's  wife  tells  me  that  this 
wool  is  mixed  with  hair.  I  go  one  morn- 
ing to  the  grocer's  and  find  only  a  woman 
there;  and  when  I  go  to  the  office  of  to- 
bacco near  us — the  government  office — to 
buy  postage-stamps,  what  a  pretty  woman 
is  at  one  counter  ready  to  sell  stamps  or 
the  precious  taxed  weed!  I  go  to  the 
druggist's,  and  find  Mrs.  Apothecary  at 
the  desk  on  one  side  with  her  crocheting, 
and  the  account-book  open  before  her. 
After  her  husband's  death  the  law  allows 
her  one  year  to  settle  his  affairs. 

At  the  Exposition  I  see  my  friend  Mrs. 
C  ,  from  "the  provinces."  Her  hus- 
band exhibits,  and  she  explains  that  she 
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must  see  that  the  sales- women  are  polite. 
I  visit  a  public  school  where  three  of  the 
four  teachers  are  married.  The  directress 
or  head  teacher  tells  me  that  she  has 
taught  in  the  public  schools  seventeen 
years,  and  has  been  married  fifteen.  Her 

son  is  twelve  and  attends  the  college  , 

where  his  father  is  professor.  She  tells 
me  that  living  is  very  dear. 

In  the  Louvre  gallery,  among  the  art- 
ists at  work,  there  are  a  number  of  wom- 
en. One  of  them  is  drawing  from  Paul 
Veronese's  picture  of  ' '  The  Marriage  at 
Cana  in  Galilee." 

Widows  are  engaged  in  business  at  Par- 
is. I  go  into  a  bookstore  and  find  a  wom- 
an.   She  says  that  she  is  all  alone,  and 

gives  me  her  card — "Widow  ."  She 

asks  me  to  send  my  friends,  and  sells  me 
pretty  note-paper  at  two  sous  for  six 
sheets.  At  the  Exposition,  in  a  plantation 
of  trees,  I  see  a  board  set  bearing  ' '  Wid- 
ow Durand,  Bourg-la-Reine. "  On  a  hand- 
bill in  the  street  are  the  names  of  Widows 
Renon,  Maulde,  and  Cock,  printers,  Rue 
de  Rivoli.  My  landlord  jestingly  says 
that  their  husbands  were  printers,  and 
that  after  having  well  wept  them,  they 
continued  the  business. 

Now,  having  glanced  at  some  of  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  working-women  of  Par- 
is, I  will  speak  of  three  or  four  persons 
with  whom  I  became  better  acquainted, 
beginning  with  my  friend  Madame  Widow 
Y. ,  as  French  cards  say.  She  politely  in- 
vites me  to  spend  a  day,  and  I  find  her 
up  several  pairs  of  stairs,  as  is  common  at 
Paris,  in  the  dearest  little  baby-house  of 
an  apartment,  comprising  a  dining-room 
about  eight  by  nine,  a  very  little  kitchen, 
a  best  room,  and  a  dressing  closet.  Her 
rent  is  450  francs,  and  she  is  delighted 
that  her  windows  look  upon  a  public 
square.  She  has  no  servant,  and  tells  me 
that  she  is  crazy  about  order — maniaque 
d'ordre — which  I  see  no  reason  to  deny. 
She  has  a  great  zinc  basin  in  which  she 
stands  to  take  her  daily  sponge  bath.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  hot  and  cold 
water  is  so  freely  introduced  into  Paris- 
ian houses  as  into  some  of  ours.  I  visited 
none  that  were  supplied  with  hot  water. 
Fuel  is  too  scarce.  Madame  Y.  gave 
me  for  breakfast  —  the  dejeuner  which 
is  eaten  at  eleven  or  twelve — first  a  stew 
of  pigeons  and  peas  flavored  with  onion, 
excellent  bread,  and  the  ordinary  wine. 
The  second  course  was  a  bit  of  veal  cut- 
let beautifully  cooked  in  a  stew-pan  with 


its  own  juice  and  a  little  butter,  and  a 
bottle  of  Chambertin  wine  eight  years 
old.  After  this  we  had  asparagus  cold 
with  oil  and  vinegar.  Try  it  before  you 
despise  it.  Then  strawberries  and  bis- 
cuits or  little  sponge-cakes.  Madame  ate 
her  strawberries  with  Chambertin.  Then 
we  had  very  strong  coffee,  black  coffee, 
but  my  hostess  gives  me  some  milk  which 
she  has  just  boiled.  In  the  afternoon 
she  accompanies  me  to  Pere  la  Chaise. 
I  have  been  told  that  she  lives  upon  her 
interest — ses  rentes — a  Parisian  paradise. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  a  friend 
saw  her  shedding  tears.  ' '  I  am  tired  or 
sad, "  she  said — ' '  Je  ra'  ennuie."  She  had 
no  children.  Her  friend  suggested  that 
she  should  take  in  some  work  ;  and  the 
money  thus  gained  enables  her  to  sub- 
scribe to  one  or  two  journals,  or  perhaps 
to  societies,  that  she  otherwise  would  not. 
I  met  her  often,  once  at  the  opening  of 
the  Women's  Congress,  where  she  said, 
in  speaking  of  one  present,  "  I  do  not  like 
to  see  women  who  maintain  serious  opin- 
ions on  the  equality  of  women  dressed 
like  women  of  light  manners;  that  in- 
jures the  cause  of  women."  She  further 
expressed  the  opinion  that  women  of  ad- 
vanced ideas  dislike  household  labor,  add- 
ing :  "  I  do  not  like  it  myself ;  there  are 
other  things  I  like  better;  but  not  being 
willing  to  fail  in  performing  my  duty,  I 
do  that  work  with  all  my  heart." 

My  shoe-maker's  wife  was  almost  al- 
ways in  the  store.  Probably  she  had  one 
dark  room  behind  the  store,  and  perhaps 
an  attic.  Quite  a  handsome  young  man 
with  a  mustache  is  the  shoe-maker,  and 
he  looks  delicate.  His  wife  is  sweet-look- 
ing, and  tres  gentille,  I  am  told.  Once 
she  was  alone  in  the  store,  and  she  was 
kind  enough  to  give  me  some  information 
about  workmen's  wages,  etc.  A  good 
workman  on  ladies'  boots  with  leather 
heels  can  earn,  if  his  wife  helps  him, 
eight  to  ten  francs  a  day. 

A  representative  of  another  class  was 
Madame  Z.,  the  dress-maker.  She,  too, 
has  a  family.  I  mention  to  her  one  of 
my  friends  who  has  become  a  Catholic. 
"Then,"  says  Madame  Z.,  astonishing 
me,  "she  has  left  the  truest  religion  to 
take  up  the  most  false."  I  ask  whether 
she  is  a  Catholic.  "lama  freethinker," 
she  says.  ' '  I  accept  no  dogmas  that  can 
not  be  proved :  what  I  want  is  truth.  On 
Sunday  was  the  Fete-Dieu,  or  festival  of 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  there  was  a 
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church  procession  round  one  of  the  pub- 
lic squares.  The  clergy  carried  the  sacra- 
ment around  the  square.  There  has  been 
a  remonstrance  got  up  against  this,  and  I 
signed  it.  [I  had  understood  that  these 
public  church  processions  are  not  allowed 
on  the  streets.]  I  signed  the  remon- 
strance," she  continued;  "for  what  we 
want  is  justice,  and  if  it  is  not  permitted 
to  have  a  procession  and  carry  a  red  flag 
with  the  words,  '  Long  live  the  Com- 
mune !'  neither  should  there  be  a  blue  ban- 
ner with  ■  Long  live  the  Sacred  Heart !'  " 
If  the  women  who  spoke  during  the  Com- 
mune were  like  her,  they  were  able  to 
speak.  She  says,  however,  that  she  did 
not  visit  the  clubs,  which  at  that  time 
were  frequented  by  men  and  women ;  she 
did  not  care  to  participate  in  denouncing 
private  individuals  because  they  would 
not  join  the  Communists. 

Of  quite  another  type  is  Miss  G  ,  a 

teacher  in  a  public  school.  I  had  visited 
their  schools,  but  as  I  desired  further  in- 
formation, she  was  so  polite  as  to  call  upon 
me  at  my  lodgings.  The  day  that  she 
came  was  a  holiday  for  her — jour  de  fete 
— because  she  had  accompanied  a  young 
person  to  church  who  was  to  be  confirm- 
ed, and  the  head  teacher  had  allowed  her 
a  holiday.  She  tells  me  about  her  own 
little  girl,  an  orphan  whom  she  has  tak- 
en, the  child  of  a  teacher,  a  woman  who 
had  died  after  long  illness,  leaving  five 
children,  and  the  father  had  died  before. 

I  was  astonished  that  Miss  Gr  ,  whose 

salary  is  about  three  hundred  and  forty 
dollars,  should  have  taken  a  child  thus,  but 
I  understand  her  to  say  that  this  course 
was  suggested  to  her  by  a  priest,  who 
knew  what  she  needed.  ' '  I  took  her  at 
first  for  a  few  months,  and  then  I  began 
to  love  her.  She  is  sweet,  gentille,  and 
she  loves  me  well,  too.  I  hope  that  she 
will  never  suffer  as  I  did  from  loneliness. 
I  can  not  have  so  handsome  a  dress,  but  I 
have  the  company  of  my  little  girl,  who 
is  not  bright,  but  she  has  tact  and  warm 
feelings.  The  other  children  were  boys; 
the  oldest  can  support  himself,  and  the 
same  priest  took  the  three  younger  ones. 
He  is  a  rich  gentleman,  who  has  establish- 
ed an  orphan  asylum  for  two  hundred 
girls  and  one  for  fifty  boys.  He  began 
this  with  the  three  brothers  of  my  little 
girl,  and  after  his  father  died,  and  he  came 
into  his  fortune,  he  was  able  to  enlarge  it. 
He  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  of  France." 


' '  But  what  will  you  do  if  you  fall  sick  ?" 

"I  will  go  to  a  hospital." 

The  hospitals  of  France  are,  I  under- 
stand, more  extensive  and  better  endowed 
than  ours.  A  French  gentleman  who 
was  in  America  several  years  said  to  me 
at  Paris,  "You  have  no  hospitals  as  we 
have." 

It  is  still  the  custom  to  put  young  chil- 
dren into  the  country  because  the  air  is 
better.  But  after  you  have  lived  sev- 
eral months  in  Paris,  you  will  suspect 
that  it  is  sometimes  because  other  families 
living  in  the  same  house  are  disturbed 
by  the  crying  of  a  baby.  At  one  of  my 
lodging-houses  the  porter's  wife  told  me 
that  her  apartment  was  entirely  too  small 
for  a  cradle.  There  were  two  children, 
herself,  and  husband,  all  lodged  appar- 
ently in  one  small  room,  with  a  bit  of  a 
kitchen.  Her  youngest,  therefore,  was 
at  seventy  leagues  from  Paris,  where  a 
child's  board  cost  from  twenty -two  to 
thirty  francs  a  month ;  nearer  the  city  it 
would  be  from  forty  to  fifty  francs. 

A  baby  was  born  into  the  family  of 
Victor  Leblanc  during  my  stay  in  Paris. 
The  newly  born  was  dressed  in  a  little 
sacque,  doubtless  with  a  flannel  shirt  un- 
der it,  without  any  petticoats  or  socks,  but 
with  its  body  well  wrapped  in  a  little 
blanket,  which  was  then  doubled  up  be- 
hind to  protect  the  feet,  and  pinned  up  at 
the  sides.  A  thick  cap  was  put  upon  its 
head.  It  is  useless  to  say,  "We  do  not 
put  on  caps;  we  do  not  confine  our  chil- 
dren's feet."  Is  not  Paris  the  centre  of 
the  civilized  world  ?  But  of  one  little 
fellow  over  a  year  old  who  did  not  walk, 
I  am  told  that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to 
use  his  legs  soon  enough.  I  said  to  the 
mother  that  we  do  not  pin  up  babies'  feet. 
"Not  in  the  winter  ?"  she  asks. 

The  habit  of  putting  on  caps,  which  has 
so  long  been  discontinued  with  us,  seems 
to  be  generally  prevalent  in  France,  and 
often  doubtless  with  disagreeable  results. 

But  to  return  to  the  newly  born  girl  at 
our  own  apartment  in  Paris.  France  is 
remarkable  in  registering  babies,  and  in 
the  legal  papers  called  acts  of  birth. 
Madame  Leblanc  could  hardly  compre- 
hend our  getting  along  without  them. 
On  the  birth  of  a  child,  notice  must  be 
given  at  the  mayor's  office  within  three 
days.  France  must  know  when  he  is 
twenty-one,  and  ready  to  serve  in  the 
army.  An  old  law  required  that  the 
child  be  brought  to  the  mayor's  office, 
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and  its  sex  examined;  but  the  exposure 
was  thought  injurious,  and  the  law  was 
modified  so  as  to  allow  a  person  or  per- 
sons to  visit  it.  While  Victor  was  absent 
for  a  short  time  they  came,  but  did  not 
come  up,  and  requested  that  the  child 
should  be  taken  to  the  office.  So  on  Sun- 
day morning  Victor  gets  a  carriage,  and 
I  assist  him  by  holding  the  baby,  and  he 
keeps  the  carriage  shut  up  close  although 
it  is  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  mayor 
is  not  in  the  office,  but  his  clerk  is  there ; 
and  there  is  another  party  before  us — a 
plain  man  and  the  nurse  and  a  baby,  and 
another  man  as  witness.  This  baby  is  a 
day  old,  and  has  been  brought  on  foot. 
What  is  your  name,  and  what  is  your 
wife's  ?  what  are  your  ages  ?  what  is 
your  profession  ?  what  is  hers  ?  These 
are  all  the  questions  I  remember.  No — 
whether  the  baby  is  to  be  put  out  to 
nurse,  is  asked  somewhere.  Victor's  is 
not.  He  allows  the  clerk  to  make  the 
requisite  examination,  that  France  may 
not  be  cheated  out  of  a  young  soldier, 
and  we  are  at  liberty.  The  law  does  not 
allow  Victor  to  give  a  family  name.  Had 
the  little  one  been  a  boy,  we  could  not 
have  named  him  for  our  friend  Lenoir 
Leblanc,  lest  he  should  say  that  his  name 
was  Lenoir,  and  cause  confusion.  France 
is  often  fearful  or  guarded.  But  we  may 
name  him  for  a  great  man — we  may  call 
him  for  Victor  Hugo. 

The  shoe-maker  and  his  wife,  one  or 
both,  went  at  Whitsuntide  to  bring  home 
their  oldest  from  the  country.  He  is 
about  three,  and  a  pretty  little  French- 
man, still  wearing  his  white  cap,  contrast- 
ing with  his  brown  skin.  He  has  on,  too, 
a  blue  check  blouse-apron — his  country 
apron,  perhaps.  He  has  a  sardine,  but  he 
sheds  a  tear  or  two  because  he  wants  to  go 
back  to  the  country,  and  his  mother  says, 
' '  To-morrow  we  will  go  and  ride,  and 
ride."  They  are  very  pretty  young  peo- 
ple, the  shoe-maker  and  wife.  Poor  lit- 
tle fellow!  When  I  call  again  I  hear 
that  he  has  become  reconciled;  he  has 
gone  to  his  grandfather's,  near  the  Lux- 
embourg ;  he  is  sweet,  gentil ;  he  is  tract- 
able. 

Of  the  well-known  street  boy  of  Paris, 
the  gamin,  I  see  little.  Most  of  the  boys 
seem  well-behaved.  The  fruiterer's,  how- 
ever, came  late  one  Sunday  morning.  He 
brings  us  milk,  and  it  seems  that  he  is  in 
the  shade.  He  had  spilled  milk,  I  hear, 
on  the  waxed  staircase,  and  had  spit  upon 


it;  and  when  the  porter,  the  concierge, 
scolded,  he  mocked  at  him,  saying,  ' '  There 
is  no  moss  upon  the  flint  stones" — U  rty  a 
pas  de  mousse  sur  les  cailloux — by  which 
he  meant  what  the  naughty  boys  did  who 
mocked  at  Elisha,  as  we  read,  "Go  up, 
thou  bald-head."  Then,  when  the  con- 
cierge tried  to  catch  him,  he  ran  away  be- 
tween the  concierge's  legs.  So  he  got  a 
whipping  from  his  father  or  master.  If 
in  the  Tuileries  garden  you  speak  to  a 
decent-looking  youth  in  a  blouse,  and  ask 
some  direction,  which  he  points  out,  you 
offer  him  a  small  gift,  which  he  thinks  be- 
neath his  merits,  and  tells  you,  "  I  know 
Paris,  me!"  He  has  shown  some  Eng- 
lish people  Notre  Dame,  and  they  gave 
him  so  much.  He  walks  with  you  out  of 
the  garden ;  his  attentions  become  embar- 
rassing. You  ask  the  way  to  the  Made- 
leine of  a  man  in  uniform ;  behold !  your 
boy  has  fallen  back;  he  disappeared  in 
the  stream  like  ice  before  that  sun  of  au- 
thority. 

I  find  a  dozen  important  points  in  which 
the  schools  in  Paris  differ  from  ours  in 
Pennsylvania.  And  first  I  suppose  that 
they  are  not — the  grammar  schools  which 
they  call  primary  or  communal — of  so 
high  a  rank  in  public  estimation  as  ours 
now  are. 

Another  point  is  that  no  one  is  allowed 
to  teach  without  a  diploma  or  certificate, 
as  in  some  parts  of  our  own  country  no 
one  is  allowed  to  practice  medicine  with- 
out a  diploma.  But  to  this  French  rule 
there  is  one  important  exception:  if  a 
monk  or  nun  wishes  to  teach,  a  letter 
from  a  superior,  sometimes  at  least,  an- 
swers instead  of  a  diploma.  A  rule  very 
wonderful  to  us  is  that  the  public  are 
not  allowed  to  visit  the  public  schools. 
Through  an  especial  order  from  a  per- 
son in  high  standing  at  the  Luxembourg 
I  obtained  admission  into  several  girls' 
schools;  but  as  I  received  no  permit  to 
visit  the  boys',  I  might  have  had  to  leave 
Paris  without  enjoying  the  privilege,  had 
not  a  French  gentleman  given  me  a  card 
of  presentation  to  a  distinguished  teacher 
of  one  of  the  boys'  schools.  At  one  of  the 
Protestant  public  schools  Miss    ad- 
mitted me  without  an  especial  order,  her 
name  having  been  mentioned  to  me  by  an- 
other teacher.  My  English  accent  helped 
me  here.  A  Protestant  public  school! 
What  does  that  mean?  This:  that  the 
government  aids  in  the  support  of  three 
religious   parties   besides   the  Catholic 
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Church,  and  that  it  supports  Reformed, 
Lutheran,  and  at  least  one  Jewish  school. 
I  am  not  quite  certain,  however,  that  the 
Protestant  schools  are  thus  divided  be- 
tween Lutheran  and  Reformed.  How 
great  is  the  majority  of  professed  Catho- 
lics in  France  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  of  sixty-four  pupils  at  the  Girls' 
Normal  School,  not  one  is  reported  to  me 
as  Protestant.  The  Protestant  school  that 
I  visited  is  not  large  enough  to  be  graded 
like  the  others,  the  Catholic,  and  the 
teacher  has  not  a  regular  assistant.  An- 
other great  difference  between  us  is  the 
great  amount  of  religious  teaching  in 
Paris,  regular  and  irregular.  Under  the 
head  of  regular  I  place  the  instruction 
given  in  the  first  morning  hour  in  all  the 
grammar  schools.  The  religious  teach- 
ing here  begins  with  prayers  and  the 
lesser  catechism,  and  a  little  abridgment 
from  the  Bible  called  Abridgment  of  Sa- 
cred History.  Of  the  irregular  religious 
instruction  I  heard  something  at  one  of 
the  girls'  schools,  thus :  a  teacher  told  me 
that  thirty  of  her  pupils  were  then  absent 
at  church,  that  from  the  age  of  ten  to 
twelve  children  are  prepared  for  their  first 
communion,  and  that  they  have  to  be  ab- 
sent at  church  for  confession  or  to  be  cat- 
echised so  frequently  as  to  cause  great  de- 
rangement in  the  classes.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  told  that  there  is  in  matters  of  relig- 
ion a  great  indifference.  The  teachers  of 
France  after  a  certain  length  of  service 
are  retired  on  a  pension.  I  was  told  at 
one  of  the  infant  schools  that  the  head 
teacher  there  must  be  fifty-five  years  old 
and  must  have  served  twenty-five  years 
before  receiving  her  retreat  or  pension, 
which  in  her  case  would  be  one  thousand 
francs  a  year.  Teachers  of  a  higher  grade 
of  course  would  receive  more. 

Another  point  of  difference  is  that  co- 
education of  the  sexes  is  forbidden  in 
France,  being  only  allowed  in  those  com- 
munes or  townships  which  are  too  feeble 
to  sustain  two  schools. 

Another  difference  between  us  is  that 
the  French  have  the  office  of  inspector; 
they  have  no  unpaid  school  directors.  I 
suppose,  however,  that  these  salaried  in- 
spectors may  be  said  to  correspond  with 
our  county  superintendents,  and  that  in 
rural  districts  their  visits  are  equally  rare, 
so  that  they  do  not  fill  the  place  of  school 
directors.  How  far,  then,  from  filling  that 
of  a  visiting  public ! 

But  at  one  of  the  infant  schools  of  Paris 


(they  call  them  asylums,  salles  d'asyle),  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  lady,  Ma- 
dame  ,  who  is  inspectress  for  five  in- 
fant schools.  In  conversation,  she  says 
that  she  admires  much  the  idea  of  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes.  At  the  same 
school  I  see  a  little  work  called  ' '  Gym- 
nastic Games  for  Infant  Schools,  by  Ma- 
dame Marie  Pape-Carpentier,  General  In- 
spectress of  Infant  Schools:  Paris,  1868." 

The  next  point  of  difference  is  that  lit- 
tle or  no  mental  arithmetic  is  taught  in 
the  grammar  schools.  One  of  my  notes, 
however,  says  that  there  certainly  is  some 
pretty  powerful  arithmetic,  of  which  I 
brought  away  an  example  in  a  question 
in  decimals  done  by  a  little  girl  of  nine. 
At  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  however, 
mental  arithmetic  is  taught  in  the  first 
year. 

In  the  girls'  grammar  schools  sewing  is 
taught.  In  the  Girls'  Normal  School  the 
pupils  are  taught  history — that  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  the  East,  which  last  probably 
means  Palestine.  They  are  not  taught 
that  of  any  country  of  modern  times  but 
France,  and  that  of  other  countries  as 
connected  with  their  own,  which  indeed 
gives  them  considerable  European  his- 
tory ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they 
cease  to  study  the  history  of  their  own 
country  at  the  year  1815. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  CHANG-MAOS. 

SINCE  we  last  addressed  you,  business  has  been 
much  impeded  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
Chang-maos,  or  Taeping  rebels,  who  are  threatening 
the  settlement,  and  an  attack  from  whom  is  not  im- 
probable. Hoping  that  this  state  of  affairs  may  not 
long  continue,  and  asking  reference  to  inclosures, 
we  remain,  Yours  faithf — " 

Bang  !    Bang ! 

That  letter  was  never  finished.  I  think 
that  its  fragments  were  found,  weeks  aft- 
er, crushed  into  the  pockets  of  the  writer, 
George  Harrison,  a  young  New-Yorker, 
confidential  clerk  in  the  house  of  X.  and 
Co. ,  and  private  in  the  Shanghai  Mounted 
Rangers. 

For  some  days  a  notice,  something  like 
the  following,  had  appeared  in  the  morn- 
ing papers: 

"  In  the  event  of  an  attack,  the  alarm  will  be 
given  by  the  firing  of  two  guns  from  H.  B.  M.  Con- 
sulate. The  chevaiix-de-frise  will  at  once  be  thrown 
across  the  street  by  the  police.  Volunteers,  both 
infantry  and  cavalry,  will  fall  in  at  the  Main  Guard, 
and  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Artillery. 
The  Bund  will  be  patrolled  by  the  seamen  from  the 
merchant  vessels,  and  such  residents  as  may  offer 
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their  services.  In  an  extremity  the  senior  naval 
officer  will  not  undertake  to  hold  more  than  the 
British  Consulate ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  ladies 
and  children  be  removed  to  the  steamers,  which  will 
be  ready  to  receive  them." 

This  last  sentence  was  not  pleasant 
reading,  recalling,  as  it  did,  the  Indian 
mutiny.  People  thought  of  the  blind 
confidence  which  xweceded  such  massa- 
cres as  that  at  Cawnpore,  of  the  graves 
there  over  which  the  grass  was  yet  hardly 
well  grown,  and  of  the  avenging  soldiers, 
with  streaming  eyes  and  clinched  teeth, 
dividing*  the  hairs  from  the  head  of  the 
poor  murdered  girl  among  them,  and  sol- 
emnly swearing  to  have  a  sepoy  life  for 
every  one.  Nor  could  the  situation  by 
any  stretch  of  courtesy  be  called  felicitous. 
The  Taeping  rebels,  victorious  at  many 
points  over  the  "Imps,"  as  they  called  the 
Imperialists,  were  approaching  Shanghai, 
and  asked  the  surrender  of  the  native  city, 
promising  only  the  kindest  and  friendliest 
intercourse  with  the  foreign  community. 
But,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  latter,  the 
authorities  said  "No !"  and  a  fight  against 
heavy  odds  seemed  inevitable.  As  usual, 
however,  in  such  cases,  all  argument 
ceased  with  the  first  gun.  George  Har- 
rison, his  office  closed,  his  uniform  and 
sword  on,  and  his  repeating  carbine  in 
hand,  and  helping  his  frightened  mafoo, 
or  groom,  to  saddle  his  fine  Arab,  forgot 
all  the  law  he  had  laid  down  at  the  club 
the  night  before,  forgot  how  he  had 
proved  the  palpable  absurdity  of  helping 
a  miserable  government  which  was  bound 
by  solemn  treaties  to  protect  the  foreign- 
ers, and  of  fighting  not  for  hearth  and 
altar,  but  for  consignors'  gray  shirtings 
and  Cardiff  coal.  There  came  over  his 
mind  only  that  curious  feeling  of  being 
driven  to  the  wall,  and  desperate  result- 
ant pugnacity,  which  seem  to  come  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  whenever  he  finds  himself 
threatened  by  overwhelming  odds  in  the 
shape  of  hostile  Asiatics.  As  he  rode 
hastily  to  the  rendezvous,  he  exchanged 
greetings  with  many  members  of  the 
corps,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  hur- 
rying on,  all  cheerful,  all  "plucky."  At 
the  Main  Guard  he  saw  quiet  clerks  of  sed- 
entary habits,  cool  as  veterans,  and  eager- 
ly volunteering  for  the  detachment  which 
was  to  cover  the  section  of  Royal  Artillery 
detailed  for  a  dangerous  post,  and  heard 
the  cheery  voice  of  the  colonel,  who,  che- 
root in  mouth  and  bridle  in  hand,  was 
making  his  dispositions.   Along  the  streets 
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poured  a  living  mass  of  flying,  shriek- 
ing natives — men,  women,  and  children 
— through  which  the  Rangers,  ordered  at 
once  to  duty,  with  difficulty  forced  their 
way.  Through  the  maloo  (horse  road), 
and  then  a  squalid  village,  they  reached 
the  "Stone  Bridge,"  only  to  see  the  rebels 
in  full  flight,  leaving  the  maimed  and 
bleeding  bodies  of  their  victims  behind 
them.  There  was  a  chance  for  but  one 
charge,  and  it  was  instantly  made  ;  but 
the  rough  country  necessitated  a  speedy 
recall,  and  just  as  the  bugle  sounded, 
George  Harrison  had  seized  a  prisoner. 
The  rebel  attack  had  failed,  and  before  it 
could  be  .effectively  renewed,  the  opportu- 
nity was  lost.  Before  long  the  American 
Dugald  Dalgetty,  General  Ward,  the  well- 
known  General  Gordon,  and  the  "ever- 
victorious  army,"  had  done  their  work, 
and  the  rebellion  was  crushed. 

George  Harrison's  prisoner  was  a  fine- 
looking  youth,  with  intelligent  and  strik- 
ing face,  and  he  excited  the  interest  of  his 
captors.  The  danger  to  the  settlement 
past,  the  volunteers  reflected  that  they 
bore  the  Taepings  no  ill-will,  and  rather, 
indeed,  admired  their  pluck;  and  as  the 
Rangers  rode  slowly  home,  they  debated 
as  to  what  they  should  do  with  this  boy, 
who  walked  along  at  the  side  of  George's 
horse,  showing  no  signs  of  feeling,  and 
apparently  indifferent  as  to  what  became 
of  him.  Short  shrift  would  this  poor  fel- 
low have  had  in  the  hands  of  the  "Imps," 
and  there  was  not  a  man  but  would  have 
fought  rather  than  give  him  up.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  was  in  George's  room, 
responding  to  the  questions  of  a  good  mis- 
sionary who  spoke  his  dialect,  his  stolid 
reserve  melting  away,  and  his  face  plainly 
showing  his  surprise  and  delight  at  dis- 
covering that  his  captor  meant  him  only 
kindness.  Within  a  few  months  no  one 
could  have  distinguished  him  from  the 
other  neatly  dressed  "boys"  about  the 
hong.  He  learned  Pidgin  English  rapid- 
ly; and  when  George's  own  servant  an- 
nounced, for  the  fourth  time  in  nine 
months,  that  his  mother  "hab  makee 
die,"  consent  to  his  attending  the  funeral 
was  coupled  with  a  suggestion  that  he 
need  not  take  the  trouble  to  return  ;  and 
Ah-King  took  his  place.  From  that  time 
George  was  a  well-served  man,  intelli- 
gence, gratitude,  and  apparent  affection 
combining  to  this  end,  and  the  ex-rebel 
became  quite  a  local  celebrity. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Taepings,  matters 
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in  Shanghai  resumed  their  ordinary 
course,  and  the  years  rolled  quietly  and 
uneventfully  on.  The  scenes  of  frightful 
slaughter  and  devastation  were  vividly 
remembered  only  by  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed something  of  them,  or  recalled  by 
the  ruin  and  desolation  seen  by  the  ex- 
cursionists, who,  as  the  country  grew 
safer,  pushed  their  boats  farther  and  far- 
ther up  the  creeks  and  canals.  Tea  and 
silk  seasons  came  and  went  ;  ships  were 
loaded  and  dispatched ;  regular  and  oppo- 
sition lines  of  steamers  plied  on  the  great 
Yang-tze;  "old  hands"  went  home,  and 
"griffins"  came  out;  and  George  Har- 
rison, clever,  industrious,  and  alert,  found 
his  position  gradually  improving,  and 
himself  at  last  gazetted  as  taepan,  or  part- 
ner. Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
life,  Ah-King  was  his  faithful  Man  Fri- 
day. In  the  sultry  summer  mornings, 
awaking  to  find  that  inexorable  sun  send- 
ing its  horizontal  rays  blazing  through 
the  bamboo  shades,  his  light  step  in  the 
room  brought  to  his  master  the  refresh- 
ing promise  of  cooling  bath  and  superfine 
coffee,  both  ready  on  the  minute.  As  for 
his  wardrobe,  no  Egyptian  task-master 
ever  more  relentlessly  exacted  the  tale  of 
bricks  from  his  Israelitish  captives  than 
did  Ah-King  the  "counta"  of  the  wily 
washman.  Even  of  handkerchiefs,  the 
evanescent  quality  of  which  is  the  cham- 
pion grievance  of  the  Oriental  bachelor, 
George  used  to  relate  that  he  had  one 
more  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the 
beginning. 

At  twelve-o'clock  breakfast  no  one's 
fried  sole  was  so  skillfully  relieved  of  its 
bones,  and  no  one's  cafe  noir  so  exactly 
to  his  taste.  Nor  could  any  thing  sur- 
pass the  scrupulous  honesty  of  the  boy, 
according  to  his  lights,  and  his  rigid  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  property.  A  lady 
member  of  a  party  of  guests,  who  visited 
the  house  on  the  way  around  the  world, 
whispered  to  her  entertainer  that  she  had 
skillfully  hidden  sundry  impedimenta 
which  she  wished  to  discard  ;  but  when 
the  party  had  said  good-by,  and  the  cara- 
van of  sedan-chairs  and  luggage-bearing 
coolies  was  moving  down  the  street  to 
the  wharf,  up  ran  Ah-King,  triumphant 
but  out  of  breath,  and  bearing  aloft  a  pair 
of  buttonless  boots  and  an  ancient  hoop- 
skirt  !  I  say  honest  according  to  his  lights, 
because  the  canons  of  honesty  differ  with 
the  meridians  of  longitude  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  getting  the  better  of  a  custom- 


house, for  instance,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  no  virtuous  lady  returning  from  Par- 
is could  have  been  more  eager  or  ingen- 
ious. When  rice — the  export  of  which 
from  Shanghai  is  contraband — was  in 
great  demand,  and  at  a  very  high  price, 
in  Japan,  he  came  one  day  to  his  master 
and  said:  "Can  catchee  largee  chancee" 
(much  profit  can  be  made) .  ' '  That  licee" 
(rice)  "this  side  two  taelee  hap"  (two  and 
a  half  taels  per  picul) ;  ' '  Japan  side  seven 
dollar." 

It  was  explained  that  while  this  was 
quite  true,  the  customs  forbade. 

' '  Master, "  said  he,  coming  closer, ' '  mus- 
see  wantchee  that  smuzzle  pidgin'1'1  (we 
must  take  to  smuggling). 

Exceedingly  vigilant  was  he,  also,  in  his 
precautions  against  the  inroads  of  the  live- 
ly and  persistent  mosquito.  Little  need 
for  his  master  to  fling  himself  from  his 
couch  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night, 
seat  hihiself  in  an  arm-chair,  light  a  che- 
root, and  steadily  ring  his  bell  until  every 
Chinese  employe  of  his  establishment, 
from  the  dignified  comprador  to  the  hum- 
blest cooly,  had  gathered,  expectant,  in 
his  apartment,  only  to  be  quietly  told  that 
they  must  find  "two  piecee  mosquito." 
No  Baker  or  Cumming  ever  pursued  the 
wild  game  of  the  tropics  more  faithfully 
and  persistently  than  he  this  devouring 
insect;  and  ensconced  in  a  bed,  the  net 
over  which  this  expert  had  pronounced, 
in  good  order,  one  could  mock  at  the  rag- 
ing outside. 

Nor  was  he  only  a  fair-weather  friend. 
One  day  his  master,  who  had  not  felt  well 
for  some  time,  found  a  strange  languor 
and  dizziness  coming  over  him,  and  tot- 
tered from  his  office  to  his  room.  Not  a 
day's  rest  had  he  taken  through  a  long 
and  terribly  hot  summer,  and  the  deadly 
September  malaria  had  done  its  work. 
The  dear  old  doctor,  gratefully  remem- 
bered as  friend  and  nurse  as  well  as  phy- 
sician by  many  a  sufferer,  shook  his  head 
when  he  saw  him ;  and  that  night  the  fel- 
lows at  the  club  all  knew  that  he  had  a 
bad  attack  of  Shanghai  fever,  which  has 
been  described  as  "combining  the  bad 
qualities  of  all  other  fevers  with  a  few  of 
its  own."  And  then  friends  rallied,  as 
they  always  do  out  there,  and  no  man 
had  more  faithful  care;  but  pre-eminent 
among  all  efficient  nurses  and  helpers 
was  the  boy  whom  the  invalid  had  saved 
all  those  years  before.  Sleep  seemed  un- 
necessary to  him,  and  every  requirement 
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was  almost  anticipated  rather  than  met. 
And  when  the  pain  and  delirium  were  at 
last  over,  and  the  patient,  transferred  in 
less  than  two  days  from  the  marshy  sur- 
roundings of  his  residence  to  the  delight- 
ful scenery  of  Japan,  reached,  by  easy 
stages,  a  hospitable  bungalow  perched  on 
the  side  of  one  of  the  Nagasaki  hills,  he 
found  his  home  comforts  and  surround- 
ings reproduced  by  his  servant's  thought- 
ful care.  To  look  from  a  veranda  in  this 
favored  region  on  the  prospect  spread  out 
below  and  around,  the  beautiful  harbor 
and  the  wooded  and  terraced  hills,  is  a 
cure  of  itself ;  and  with  this  and  the  care 
of  the  skillful  Dutch  doctor  from  Decima, 
George  was  soon  ready  to  return  to  his 
work,  restored  and  invigorated  for  two 
years  more,  at  the  end  of  which  he  looked 
forward  to  a  return  to  his  native  land. 
Contented  and  successful  as  he  had  been, 
and  with  much  to  regret  in  leaving 
China,  the  prospect  revived  all  his  home 
longings,  and  made  him  impatient  to  be 
off.  That  his  boy  would  accompany  him 
he  well  knew.  He  had  no  mother  to 
"makee  die,"  no  "wifo,"  or  "smallo 
piecee  chilo;"  and  though  he  would  have 
failed  to  express  himself  in  Scriptural  lan- 
guage, he  made  something  like  a  para- 
phrase of  the  words  of  Ruth — "Thy  peo- 
ple shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God."  So  all  affairs  were  settled  up, 
overland  trunks  packed,  the  last  farewell 
dinner  eaten,  and  farewell  speeches  made, 
and  George  walked  down  to  the  jetty 
amid  a  volley  of  fire-crackers,  and  wras 
pulled  off  to  the  French  mail  steamer, 
Ah-King,  in  his  fur-trimmed  jacket  and 
felt  cap,  keeping  guard  over  the  portman- 
teaus in  the  bow  of  the  boat.  The  run 
to  Hong-Kong  was  speedily  made;  and 
arriving  in  one  of  those  winter  months 
which  are  so  enjoyable  in  that  colony,  the 
usual  two  days'  detention  there  promised 
well  for  amusement.  George  called  on 
his  old  friends,  accepted  invitations  for 
every  available  hour,  drove  out  over  the 
pretty  Lyeemoon  Pass  road,  and  was  list- 
ening to  the  band  in  the  Public  Garden, 
when  a  sudden  desire  seized  him  for  a 
farewell  walk  over  the  hills.  Pleasant 
enough  they  looked,  with  the  sun  sinking 
over  the  ridge,  and  nothing  could  appar- 
ently be  safer  than  the  shady  paths. 
George  noticed  that  an  Indian  policeman 
said  something  as  he  passed  him,  but 
thought  it  rather  a  salutation  than  a 
warning.    As  his  path  grew  more  and 


more  lonely,  and  wound  in  among  rocks, 
he  suddenly  remembered,  however,  that 
it  was  this  particular  place  which  had 
been  mentioned  at  dinner  the  night  be- 
fore as  unsafe,  and  he  decided  to  turn 
around  just  as  he  saw  two  rough-looking 
natives  appear  some  distance  in  front  of 
him.  Facing  about,  what  should  he  see 
but  Ah-King  coming  toward  him  on  a 
run,  panting  and  breathless.  "  Master!" 
he  gasped,  ' '  you  makee — take — care,  Lal- 
lee-loon  man  come"  (Ladrone,  robber  or 
pirate) ;  and  unable  to  utter  another  word, 
he  held  out  George's  old-fashioned  Colt's 
six  -  shooter,  loaded  and  capped.  And 
now,  from  behind  a  rock  which  the  boy 
had  just  passed,  appeared  two  more  ruf- 
fians. In  an  instant  George  had  his  back 
against  a  bowlder,  and  dragged  Ah-King 
close  to  him. 

With  the  wonderful  rapidity  born  only 
of  such  circumstances,  he  realized  his  po- 
sition, felt  a  distinct  petulance  or  disgust 
at  such  a  probable  winding  up  of  his  East- 
ern career,  remembered  i)oor  Richardson, 
cut  down  at  Kanagawa  on  his  farewell  vis- 
it, and  recalled  home  friends  and  scenes. 
But  he  was  a  good,  a  cool,  and  a  brave 
man,  and  all  these  flashes  of  sentiment 
were  overridden  by  a  tried  faith,  a  desper- 
ate resolution,  and  an  earnest  reliance  on 
the  excellence  of  his  percussion-caps  and 
the  steadiness  of  his  pistol  hand.  It  all 
seemed  to  pass  in  a  second,  and  the  men 
were  closing  in  upon  him  as  he  laid  the 
revolver  across  his  left  arm  and  brought 
the  muzzle  down.  As  he  pulled  the  trig- 
ger, he  saw  Ah-King  raise  his  long  knife. 
George's  aim  was  true;  down  went  the 
first  man,  then  the  second.  The  other 
two  were  an  instant  late  in  coming  up, 
and  one  was  a  little  ahead  of  the  other. 
The  boy,  looking  as  wild  as  in  old  Taeping 
times,  stepped  forward  to  meet  the  fore- 
most, and  in  the  one  moment  when  his 
master  dared  not  fire  on  his  account  the 
fourth  man  made  a  stealthy  spring,  and 
was  at  his  side.  With  a  fierce  cry,  Ah- 
King,  who  had  wounded  his  own  adver- 
sary, threw  himself  between  them,  too 
late  to  strike,  but  receiving  the  robber's 
knife  in  his  breast  just  as  the  third  bullet 
pierced  the  scoundrel's  brain.  But  one 
remained.  He  had  been  disabled  but  for 
an  instant,  and  had  turned  to  fly,  when 
the  foremost  of  a  party  of  Sikh  police, 
coming  up  on  the  dead  run,  brought  the 
butt  of  his  carbine  with  a  crash  upon  his 
head.    They  picked  up  the  poor  boy,  and 
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one  man  was  running  for  the  nearest  doc- 
tor, when  an  old  sergeant  shook  his  head 
and  pointed  to  the  terrible  wound  in  his 
breast.  The  fighting  glare  had  gone  from 
his  eye,  and  just  before  he  died,  but  a  few 
minutes  later,  his  master  thought  he  saw  a 
gleam  of  affectionate  recognition  therein. 

The  good  missionary  who  saw  the  poor 
fellow  when  he  was  captured  had  concern- 
ed himself  greatly  about  him,  and  firmly 
believed  that  his  interest  in  the  Christian 
religion  was  real  and  hearty.  So  they 
buried  him  next  day  in  the  cemetery  in 
the  "Happy  Valley;"  and  when  the  serv- 
ice was  over,  and  the  military  chaplain 
took  George's  arm,  just  as  they  passed  out 
under  the  old  gateway  with  ' '  Hodie  mihi, 
eras  tibi,"  over  it,  he  repeated,  as  if  speak- 
ing the  result  of  his  thoughts  about  the 
unwonted  ceremony :  ' '  Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends." 


We  heard  the  last  of  this  little  story- 
one  pleasant  spring  morning  in  Paris. 
George  Harrison  was  with  a  party  of  us 
old  China  and  India  people  sitting  in  the 
covered  court  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  All 
were  homeward-bound  except  a  couple 
of  fellows  going  out  to  Amoy.  We  had 
been  laughing  at  a  colonel  from  Bengal 
for  wearing  his  sun-hat  in  the  Bois,  and 
he  had  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  our  heads 
by  giving  us  some  superb  cheroots.  As 
we  were  lighting  them,  some  one  was  re- 
minded of  Ah-King,  who  used  always  to 
bring  in  a  burning  charcoal  ball  after  din- 
ner in  a  little  silver  plate,  and  he  asked 
Harrison  what  had  become  of  him.  He 
told  us,  with  much  feeling,  what  I  have 
just  written,  and  it  made  a  marked  im- 
pression on  the  party.  We  all  agreed 
that  he  was  undoubtedly  the  best,  as  he 
was  also,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  went, 
the  last,  of  the  Chang-maos. 


THE  DRAINING  OF  A  VILLAGE. 


I WAS  called,  in  the  early  part  of  1878, 
to  examine  the  village  of  Cumberland 
Mills,  Maine,  where  there  had  been  an  un- 
due amount  of  disease,  indicating  a  possi- 
ble defect  of  drainage.  The  village  is 
chiefly  owned  by  Messrs.  S.  D.  Warren 
and  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  its  population  is 
mainly  employed  in  their  large  paper 
mill.  They  had  taken  every  measure 
that  had  occurred  to  them  to  provide  in 


the  best  manner  for  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  their  people,  and  had  expended  in 
drains,  sewers,  and  other  sanitary  appli- 
ances a  very  large  sum;  they  had,  in 
short,  conscientiously  done  their  very 
best,  under"  the  lights  available  to  them, 
to  make  their  village  a  model  of  health- 
fulness  and  convenience. 

I  found  on  every  hand  ample  evidence 
of  elaborate  and  costly  work,  of  a  charac- 


THE  DRAINING 

ter  appropriate  to  the  different  classes  of 
buildings.  The  agent's  house  had  the 
usual  conveniences  and  the  usual  defects 
of  a  first-class  house  in  the  city ;  the  board- 
ing-houses were  abundantly  supplied  with 
water-works,  and  the  smaller  houses  had 
kitchen  sinks  with  running  water,  cellar 
drains,  etc. ;  some  of  the  larger  houses 
were  heated  with  furnaces.  The  work- 
manship was  generally  good,  and  indi- 
cated that  it  had  been  guided  by  a  good 
engineering  skill,  though  quite  without 
sanitary  knowledge. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  inspection  of 
drainage  works,  the  gravest  faults  of  ar- 
rangement were  every  where  patent. 
Each  house  had  a  drain  leading  from  its 
cellar  to  a  common  sewer  of  too  large 
size,  or  to  the  surface  of  lower  ground  in 
its  vicinity.  Where  water-closets  were 
used,  they  had  been  erected  with  reference 
to  convenience,  but  without  reference  to 
a  proper  disposal  of  their  wastes.  Most 
of  the  smaller  houses  had  common  privies 
adjacent  to  them,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  drainage  of  the  kitchen  sink  de- 
livered, often  through  an  insufficiently 
closed  channel,  into  the  mouth  of  the  un- 
trapped  drain  of  the  cellar.  In  some  in- 
stances there  were  indications  that  these 
drains  had  become  obstructed,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  kitchen  sink  had  overrun 
the  cellar  bottom.  In  other  cases  the  foul 
air  of  the  drain,  or  of  the  sewer  into  which 
it  discharged,  flowed  back  into  the  cel- 
lar and  permeated  the  house.  In  the  few 
instances  where  furnaces  were  used,  they 
took  their  supply  of  cold  air  not  from  out- 
side the  house,  but  from  the  front  hall, 
the  same  air  being  cooked  over  and  over 
again — certainly  with  the  effect  of  econo- 
mizing fuel.  The  soil  pipes  of  the  water- 
closets  were  unventilated,  and  the  insa- 
lubrity seemed  to  be  pretty  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  effort  which  had  been  made 
to  overcome  it. 

I  was  entirely  unhampered  in  my  in- 
structions, and  was  encouraged  to  do  all 
that  the  most  perfect  sanitary  condition 
required.  The  village  lies  on  rolling 
ground  considerably  higher  than  the  pond 
made  by  the  damming  of  the  Presump- 
scot  River.  This  pond  has  a  rapid  and 
constant  movement.  The  arrangement  of 
the  new  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  For 
drainage,  the  houses  are  grouped  mainly 
into  three  sets,  each  with  its  independent 
sewer  discharging  into  the  river.  A  is  the 
office  building,  where  the  work  was  very 
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simple,  and  has  not  been  changed.  B  is 
the  agents  house,  of  which  the  drainage 
was  entirely  re-arranged,  with  a  ventila- 
tion of  its  main  drain  and  soil  pipe.  It 
is  to  the  drainage  of  the  operatives1  houses 
that  I  desire  to  call  especial  attention. 

The  heavier  lines  indicate  the  main  sew- 
ers, of  six-inch  vitrified  pipe,  running  from 
the  flush  tanks  (F  T)  to  the  river.  These 
are  laid  with  securely  cemented  joints, 
and  with  Y  branches  to  receive  the  house 
drains,  which  are  shown  by  the  lighter 
lines.  These  house  drains  are  of  four- 
inch  vitrified  pipe,  with  cemented  joints. 
Each  one  of  them  reaches  nearly  to  the 
foundation  wall  of  the  house,  and  is  con- 
nected under  the  cellar  floor  with  the  wa- 
ter-closet, which  is  in  nearly  every  case 
located  in  the  cellar.  The  outlet  of  each 
of  the  main  sewers  is  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  its  extension  through  the  bank 


Fig.  2. — Outlet  of  sewer,  with  ventilation  inlet. 


wall  of  the  pond  and  for  some  distance 
into  the  water  being  of  iron  pipe  support- 
ed and  protected  by  loose  stone-work.  At 
the  top  of  the  bank  there  is  erected  from 
a  T  branch  of  the  sewer  a  four-inch  iron 
pipe  extending  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  open  at  its  mouth  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air.  There  is  no  trap  between 
this  point  and  the  foundation  walls  of  the 
houses,  each  house  drain  being  connected 
outside  the  walls  with  a  three-inch  venti- 
lation pipe  reaching  above  the  roof,  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  This  arrangement  secures  a 
free  circulation  of  air  through  the  entire 
length  of  sewer  and  house  drains. 

At  the  upper  end  of  each  main  sewer 
there  is  placed  a  Field's  flush  tank,  con- 
structed as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  is  a  brick 
chamber  built  in  the  ground,  receiving  in 
one  case  the  drainage  of  a  four-tenement 
house,  and  in  the  two  others  the  drainage 
of  the  upper  two  houses  of  the  series- 
roof  water  and  all.  This  drainage  enters 
the  tank  through  the  pipe  C.    A  is  the 
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Fig.  3. — Field's  flush  tank. 

surface  of  the  water  when  the  tank  is  full, 
and  B  when  it  is  emptied.  The  capacity 
of  the  tank  between  the  lines  A  and  B  is 
about  five  barrels.  In  front  of  the  en- 
trance there  is  a  wire  screen  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  coarse  material.  This  is 
held  in  place  by  wooden  wedges,  and  may 
easily  be  removed  for  cleansing.  The  de- 
pression below  the  line  B  is  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  solid  matters  which  may 
not  become  decomposed.  A  portion  of 
the  tank  is  carried  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  with  a  movable  cover  for  a 
man-hole.  E  is  Field's  automatic  annu- 
lar siphon,  by  which  the  tank  is  emptied 
as  soon  as  its  contents  rise  high  enough  to 
now  over  the  top  of  its  inner  (and  longer) 
limb.  The  short  limb  is  a  dome  inclos- 
ing the  inner  limb,  with  a  water-way  all 
around  its  bottom,  reaching  to  the  line  B. 
The  drainage  of  the  remaining  houses  of 
each  system  flows  directly  to  the  main 
drain,  where  it  may  deposit  more  or  less 
of  its  coarser  matters.  The  drainage  of 
the  upper  houses  flows  into  the  flush  tank, 
where  it  is  held  until  the  top  of  the  siphon 
is  reached.  The  whole  amount  (five  bar- 
rels) is  then  discharged  with  great  rapid- 
ity into  the  main  sewer  (D),  washing  it 
clean  from  end  to  end.  During  storms 
the  roof  water  increases  this  action,  but 
the  flow  of  sewage  alone  is  sufficient  to 
remove  all  accumulations  from  the  sewer. 

The  arrangement  within  the  houses  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  where  A  is  a  tumbler 
tank,  delivering  about  two  quarts  of  water 
at  each  discharge ;  B  is  the  kitchen  sink ; 
C  is  a  check-valve  trap,  preventing  the 
return  of  air  from  the  water-closet  to  the 
sink;  and  D,  the  water-closet,  in  the  cel- 
lar. The  closets  are  of  enamelled  cast 
iron,  with  iron  traps,  and  iron  connec- 


tions with  the  house  drains,  the  whole  be- 
ing securely  set  in  cement,  which  forms 
the  entire  floor  of  the  closet  apartment. 
The  whole  cellar  bottom  is  coated  in  like 
manner  with  cement.    The  closet  has  a 
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Fig.  4. — House,  kitchen,  and  cellar,  with  sink, 
water-closet,  flushing  arrangement,  and 
check  yalye. 

wooden  seat,  but  no  riser.  The  whole 
space  around  the  pot  is  open  to  the  air 
and  light,  and  to  the  broom  and  floor  cloth. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  construction  of  the 
tumbler  tank,  which  is  a  small  galva- 
nized iron  tank  inclosed  in  a  wooden  box, 
of  which  the  cover  may  be  locked,  and 
within  which  is  a  small  faucet  connected 
with  the  public  water  supply,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  public  inspector  only. 
Within  the  box,  and  supported  on  knife- 
edge  trunnions,  is  a  galvanized  iron  tum- 
bler or  tilting  basin,  with  a  capacity  of 
about  two  quarts.  Its  normal  position  is 
shown  by  the  solid  lines  (A),  its  rear  end 
resting  on  a  buffer  of  India  rubber.  The 
faucet  is  set  to  till  it  at  fixed  intervals, 
usually  from  live  to  ten  minutes.  When 
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Fig.  5. — Details  of  the  tumbler  tank. 


nearly  full,  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
projecting-  lip  causes  it  to  tilt  forward  and 
assume  the  position  indicated  by  the  dot- 
ted lines  (B),  its  front  side  striking  an  In- 
dia rubber  buffer,  and  its  contents  pour- 
ing rapidly  out,  to  flow  off  through  the 
outlet  pipe,  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  When 
empty,  its  rear  end  is  the  heaviest,  and  it 
drops  back  into  x)Osition,  ready  to  receive 
another  charge  of  water.  C  is  the  lock 
and  staple  by  which  the  cover  is  secured. 
Fig.  6  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  patent 


Fig.  0. — Cross  section  of  check  talve. 


check  valve,  by  which  the  air  of  the  cel- 
lar or  closet  is  prevented  from  returning 
to  the  kitchen. 

The  frequency  of  the  flushing  discharge 
is  a  perfect  security  against  frost;  the 
kitchen  waste-pipe  is  kept  clean,  and  the 
trapping  water  of  the  closet  is  renewed 
every  five  or  ten  minutes,  day  and  night, 
all  faeces  and  kitchen  waste  being  carried 
into  the  drain  and  quite  on  to  the  river 
before  its  decomposition  can  even  begin. 
This  frequent  renewal  of  the  water  in  the 
closet  trap  would  be  a  considerable  pro- 
tection against  foul  air  in  the" drain  even 
were  this  not  ventilated.  In  effect  there 
is  perfect  ventilation  only  a  few  feet  dis- 
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tant  from  the  closet.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  entirely  pure  and  satisfactory, 
and  it  secures  the  removal  of  all  offensive 
waste  matters  in  a  most  complete  and  un- 
objectionable manner.  The  same  arrange- 
ments in  principle  are  applied  to  the  two 
large  boarding-houses,  one  for  men  and 
one  for  women,  and  with  equally  good 
results. 

Other  minor  improvements  have  been 
made,  such  as  the  under-draining  of  a  low 
tract,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  map ;  the  removal 
of  stables,  of  all  pig-pens,  and  of  all  priv- 
ies. Where  cellars  are  subject  to  soil 
moisture  they  have  been  drained  below 
the  concrete,  and  with  ample  protection 
against  the  return  of  drain  air  through 
the  old  drains  leading  to  the  old  sewer,  or 
to  the  hill-sides.  These  drains  have  abso- 
lutely no  connection  with  the  foul-water 
system,  which  delivers  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  river,  which  is  frequent- 
ly,and  thoroughly  flushed,  and  which  is 
abundantly  ventilated  close  up  to  the  wall 
of  every  house.  Not  as  a  matter  of  drain- 
age, but  as  being  very  necessary  to  health, 
the  cold  air  supply  to  furnaces  where  these 
exist  has  been  cut  off  from  the  front  hall 
registers  and  brought  into  communication 
with  the  outer  air.  The  houses  shown  on 
the  map  which  are  not  connected  with  the 
sewers  are  mainly  either  not  the  property 
of  Messrs.  S.  D.  Warren  and  Co.,  or  are  .to 
be  torn  down  or  removed. 

The  method  of  sewerage  above  indi- 
cated, and,  so  far  as  working-people  are 
concerned,  the  method  of  house  drainage, 
are  almost  universally  applicable  to  coun- 
try villages  generally,  and  even  to  very 
large  villages.  Indeed,  with  a  very  mod- 
erate increase  of  size  in  the  main  sewers, 
where  a  hundred  or  more  houses  are  to  be 
drained,  it  is  the  best  system  available  for 
many  villages  which  have  city  charters. 
It  would  often  be  necessary,  but  by  no 
means  always,  to  secure  some  better  means 
of  sewage  disposal  than  its  discharge  into 
a  river  or  brook.  One  very  important 
fact  in  this  connection  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked, which  is,  that  while  the  outflow 
of  large  and  sluggish  sewers  is  poisonous 
to  fish,  and  in  every  way  unfitted  for  ad- 
mission to  rivers,  fresh  faecal  matter  and 
fresh  kitchen  waste  are  food  for  fishes, 
which  are  its  natural  and  proper  scaven- 
gers. The  whole  household  drainage  of 
a  town  should  be  carried  immediately  into 
a  river  by  cleanly  flushed  sewers. 
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THE  death  of  the  sister-in-law  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  died  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  epoch  which 
is  already  historical  and  remote.  It  is  strange 
to  think  that  a  woman  who  was  married  before 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  who  in  a  certain 
way  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  era  of 
Napoleon,  has  been  just  buried.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  although  then  nearly  threescore 
and  ten  years  old,  she  was  still  a  handsome 
woman,  proud  of  her  personal  attraction  and 
adapting  her  toilet  to  show  her  round  arms. 
She  must  have  been  a  beautiful  womau  when 
young,  and  exceedingly  fascinating,  but  at  the 
later  period  of  which  we  speak  her  manner 
was  imperious,  and  her  tongue  caustic.  Of 
late  years  she  had  passed  out  of  general 
knowledge  until  the  news  of  her  death  ap- 
prised the  public  that  she  had  been  living. 
If  she  has  left  a  faithful  story  of  her  life,  as 
is  reported,  it  will  be  a  book  of  singular  inter- 
est and  value  from  its  intimate  glimpses  of  the 
most  famous  family  of  modern  times,  yet  a 
family  made  famous  by  the  daring  genius  of 
one  member  only.  All  her  manuscripts,  how- 
ever, are  bequeathed  to  her  grandson  Charles 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  his  judgment,  of  course, 
will  determine  the  question  of  publication. 
Mistress  Elizabeth  Patterson,  who  was  buried 
in  the  most  private  and  unostentatious  man- 
ner, was  the  widow  of  a  king,  the  sister-in-law 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  emperors,  of  two 
kings,  of  a  queen,  of  a  prince,  and  of  two  prin- 
cesses. She  had  declined  the  throne  of  a  prin- 
cipality, and  had  demanded  to  be  made  a  duch- 
ess of  France  by  Napoleon.  He  assented,  but, 
"  smiling,  put  the  question  by,"  paying  her  an 
annuity  until  he  was  overthrown.  It  is  report- 
ed that  Talleyrand  said  of  her  that  as  a  queen 
she  would  reign  with  consummate  grace,  and 
that  Gortchakoff  said,  if  she  had  been  at  Na- 
poleon's court,  the  Allies  would  have  found  the 
task  of  dealing  with  him  more  difficult.  Tal- 
leyrand and  Gortchakoff  were  complimenteurs  of 
the  old  school,  but  the  anecdotes  are  charac- 
teristic decorations  of  her  story. 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  afterward  King  of  "West- 
phalia, during  the  Napoleonic  ascendency,  was 
undoubtedly  sincerely  attached  to  his  wife. 
But  Napoleon,  who  was  in  the  eyes  of  court 
circles  in  Europe  a  parvenu  emperor,  although 
the  only  really  imposing  royal  figure  of  his 
time,  was  naturally  careful  of  all  the  propri- 
eties of  sovereignty,  and  one  of  the  first  of 
these  is  that  the  head  of  the  reigning  house 
must  approve  the  marriage  of  the  members. 
He  consequently  condemned  Jerome's  mar- 
riage :  and  after  a  little  contest  with  his  broth- 
er's  imperial  will,  Jerome  yielded  and  aban- 
doned his  wife,  and  was  rewarded  with  mili- 
tary and  naval  commands,  and  the  throne  of 
Westphalia-.  Madame  Patterson  herself  Bought 
a  divorce,  and  her  action  has  been  always 


thought  strange,  as  she  was  a  lawful  wife  of 
unsullied  character,  and  the  Pope  had  refused 
to  annul  her  marriage,  which  was  strictly  ca- 
nonical. It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
her  admiration  of  Napoleon  and  her  conscious- 
ness of  the  impossibility  of  shaking  his  will, 
joined  with  an  indomitable  pride  which  made 
her  scorn  to  be  a  deserted  but  passive  wife, 
may  have  determined  her  resolution.  It  was 
better  to  be  wholly  and  lawfully  free — better, 
even  if  she  had  no  other  counsellor  than  ambi- 
tion. When  Jerome  complained  that  she  was 
willing  to  receive  aid  from  his  brother  Napo- 
leon, but  not  from  him,  she  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied that  she  preferred  shelter  beneath  the 
wing  of  an  eagle  to  suspension  from  the  pin- 
ion of  a  goose.  Once,  after  the  separation,  she 
met  Jerome.  It  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti 
Palace,  in  Florence,  and  his  royal  wife  was  with 
him.  Jerome  said  to  the  Princess,  "That  lady 
was  my  former  wife."  Madame  Patterson  said 
only,  "  It  is  Jerome." 

What  a  glimpse  into  what  a  world,  all  still 
and  spectral  now,  this  opening  grave  gives  us! 
There  must  be  very  few  women  living  who, 
like  Madame  Patterson,  were  wives  and  moth- 
ers -when  William  Pitt  died.  And  this  was  the 
last  of  the  figures  that  were  conspicuous  then, 
for  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  who  still  lives, 
the  Nestor  of  British  diplomatists,  was  not  at 
that  early  day  distinguished.  Madame  Patter- 
son was  married  in  Jefferson's  first  term.  She 
was  born  two. years  after  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  before  the  Convention  met  that 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
To  recall  such  dates  and  such  events  is  to  go 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  our  national  his- 
tory, and  to  live  among  scenes  and  persons  of 
which  now  scarcely  a  contemporary  survives. 
The  fires  of  those  hot  passions  have  burned 
out.  Looking  upon  them  from  the  cool  dis- 
tance, we  can  see  how  insincere  much  of  the 
fury  was,  and  how  essentially  small  much  of 
the  apparent  greatness.  Such  reflections  arc 
those  of  the  preacher  coming  to  the  exhorta- 
tion of  his  sermon.  But  they  are  none  the 
less  timely  and  significant.  Are  our  furies  so 
much  sincerer  ?  Is  our  greatness  so  much 
greater  ?  When  their  public  contests  were 
over,  Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  who  had  been 
relentless  enemies,  became  cordial  friends. 
After  all,  then,  you  were  not  an  assassin  of 
liberty  and  an  incendiary  of  the  Union  ?  I  was 
mistaken,  was  I,  and  you  M  ere  aiming  at  the 
same  end  by  another  method  ?  We  were  both 
angry,  reckless,  selfish,  and  prejudiced,  were 
we?  Good-night,  brother,  and  pray  that  our 
children  may  be  wiser  than  we! 


Those  parting  words  of  the  ghosts  that  ap- 
pear as  we  recall  the  days  when  Madame  Pat- 
terson Bonaparte  was  a  beautiful  young  bride, 
remind  us  of  more  recent  words  that  we  heard 
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from  a  modem  statesman.  We  were  looking  at 
the  residence  of  a  famous  man,  and  the  states- 
man, who  had  seen  much  of  active  and  dis- 
tinguished public  life,  said  that  he  had  known 
all  the  great  men  of  his  day  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere,  and  during  the  highest  party 
differences.  But  they  were  always  friendly 
and  familiar,  he  said;  they  did  not  permit 
their  political  differences  to  affect  their  per- 
sonal relations.  Messieurs,  tirez  les  premiers, 
was  always  their  motto  and  their  spirit.  He 
lamented  that  it  was  not  so  always.  He 
thought,  evidently,  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
convention  in  the  matter.  The  "friends  of 
administration,"  as  the  old  phrase  was  in  Eng- 
land, will  always  insist  that  Charles  Fox  is  a 
French  revolutionist  in  disguise,  and  Charles 
Fox  will  always  denounce  "  administration" 
as  plotting  the  overthrow  of  liberty.  But 
may  not  the  augurs  dine  together,  for  all 
that  ?  When  the  curtain  at  St.  Stephen's  is 
rung  down,  and  the  audience  has  gone  home, 
and  the  lights  are  out,  and  the  paint  is  wash- 
ed off,  and  the  stage  armor  is  laid  away,  and 
the  dagger  is  deposited  with  the  other  prop- 
erties until  the  next  regular  performance, 
and  the  resounding  and  reverberating  r's  in 
"  w-r-r-r-retch"  are  hushed  until  the  curtain  is 
rung  up  again,  Avhy  should  not  Mr.  Folair  and 
the  other  gentlemen  of  the  play  take  a  quiet 
chop  together,  and  quaff  a  foaming  tankard, 
and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  ? 

This  was  plainly  the  view  of  the  statesman, 
who  has  borne  his  part  in  the  contests  of  his 
time,  and  it  is  the  feeling  of  many  other  peo- 
ple. It  is  plausible,  and,  indeed,  when  wo  look 
at  the  contentions  of  other  times  and  coun- 
tries, wre  can  see  the  errors,  and  the  factitious 
ardor,  and  the  ingenious  sophistry,  and  the  sim- 
ulated wrath.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  par- 
ty spirit  is  a  very  mischievous  evil,  to  be  re- 
pressed and  subdued  by  all  sensible  men.  But 
politics  are  not  merely  a  game  to  test  the  clev- 
erness of  the  players.  They  are  founded  upon 
earnest  conviction  and  temperament.  So  long 
as  they  are  honorably  conducted,  those  differ- 
ences of  opinion  need  not  breed  personal  es- 
trangement. Tirez  les  premiers,  however,  was 
the  greeting  of  men  who  were  about  to  fight 
to  the  death,  because  there  was  no  other  ad- 
justment of  the  difference.  In  the  same  way, 
honorable  politics,  although  they  may  lead  to 
civil  war,  need  not  occasion  personal  ill-will. 
But  then  honorable  politics  imply  a  respect  of 
treatment,  a  freedom  from  misrepresentation, 
or  taunt,  or  calumny,  or  ridicule,  or  innuendo, 
which  are  seldom  found.  When  a  man  charges 
an  opponent  with  unconstitutional  conduct,  or 
insists  that  he  favors  a  course  which  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  welfare,  he  merely  states 
that  his  opinions  differ  from  those  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and,  of  course,  one  opinion  may  be  as  de- 
fensible as  the  other.  When  Webster  and 
Hayne  differed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  each  maintained  his  view  with  ar- 
gument, there  was  no  reason  whatever  that 


they  should  not  eat  together  the  quiet  chop, 
nor  smoke  the  peaceful  pipe.  But  when  one 
gentleman  asserted  that  his  opponent  support- 
ed a  system  which  was  the  sum  of  human  vil- 
lainies, demoralizing  to  all  who  were  brought 
within  its  sphere,  and  making  them  man-steal- 
ers,  brutes,  and  assassins,  it  was  hard  to  sepa- 
rate the  abstract  view  from  its  concrete  appli- 
cation. It  is  true  that  the  accused  might  reply 
that  the  charge  sprang  from  ignorance,  and 
could  not  be  accepted  as  a  sincere  assertion  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  really  believed 
that  the  person,  the  associate,  or  the  colleague 
of  whom  he  spoke  was  in  fact  a  thief  and  a 
murderer,  he  could  not  honestly  treat  him  as 
if  he  were  a  gentleman.  If  he  did  not  think 
so,  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  say  so,  and  he 
showed  himself  to  be  no  gentleman. 

A  member  of  Congress  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  the  house  of  a  colleague.  "Do  you 
think  him  an  honest  man  ?"  asked  a  friend. 
"No,  I  think  him  a  blank  scoundrel."  "Why 
do  you  go?"  "Because  he  is  my  colleague." 
That  kind  of  courtesy  is  corrupting  in  the 
highest  degree,  because  it  makes  a  certain  po- 
sition screen  rascality.  All  that  blank  scoun- 
drels have  to  do,  then,  is  to  secure  such  a  po- 
sition, and  they  will  be  treated  as  honorable 
men.  But  if  this  member  of  Congress  did 
wrong  in  socially  countenancing  a  man  whom 
he  believed  to  be  a  rascal,  how  could  he  have 
done  right  in  taking  the  quiet  chop  and  smok- 
ing the  peaceful  pipe  with  another  man  whom 
he  believed  to  be  a  much  greater  rascal  ? 
When  an  especially  brazen  and  outrageous  of- 
fender is  arraigned  before  any  kind  of  tri- 
bunal, there  is  always  some  one  who  thinks  to 
establish  his  own  charity  by  saying  that  he 
who  is  without  sin  may  cast  the  first  stone. 
As  a  reproof  to  censoriousuess,  which  was  the 
significance  of  its  first  application,  this  is  a 
wise  and  timely  maxim.  As  an  exhortation 
to  constant  forbearance  and  charity,  it  is  a 
comfortable  scripture.  But  when  a  fellow  is 
caught  smearing  a  baby  with  kerosene  and 
scraping  a  match,  or  in  the  act  of  blocking 
the  track  of  an  elevated  road  so  as  certainly 
to  throw  the  train  into  the  street  below,  is  it 
then  Christian  charity  to  whisper  that  he  who 
is  without  sin  may  cast  the  first  stone  ?  Then 
let  us  close  the  courts  and  raze  the  prisons, 
and  the  more  wanton  and  cruel  murders  an  as- 
sassin commits,  the  more  heavenly  let  our  char- 
ity be  in  blessing  him  on  his  way  to  commit 
more. 

Difference  of  opinion  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever need  not  produce  personal  alienation,  as 
our  statesman  truly  said.  A  man  may  sincere- 
ly hold,  as  certain  old  divines  held,  that  inno- 
cent infants  may  be  damned  eternally.  It  is  a 
hideous  fancy,  and  was  a  necessary  conclusion 
from  certain  theological  theories.  But  it  was 
honestly  held  by  men  who  would  have  been 
burned  rather  than  that  a  hair  of  one  of  their 
own  darlings'  heads  should  be  injured.  So  a 
man  may  argue  earnestly  that  all  old  people 
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ought  to  be  put  out  of  their  misery  by  chari- 
table murder,  as  among  some  African  tribes, 
and  the  advocate  would  whip  a  child  whom 
he  saw  tormenting  a  venerable  fly.  But  if,  re- 
ducing his  theories  to  practice,  he  should  be 
found  in  the  act  of  relieving  his  grandmother 
with  a  hatchet  from  the  woes  of  old  age,  even 
our  statesman  might  recoil  from  the  chop  and 
pipe,  however  tranquil.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
Falkland  and  Hampden  never  quarrelling,  al- 
ways tenderly  courteous,  and  even  meeting  on 
the  battle-field  without  rancor.  But  Burke 
broke  friendship  with  Fox,  not  because  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  but  because  he  thought 
that  Fox,  by  defending  atrocious  crimes,  made 
himself  a  party  to  them,  and  shared  the  re- 
sponsibility. No  honorable  man,  of  course,  re- 
tains friendly  relations  Avith  one  whom  he  be- 
lieves deliberately  to  do  wrong  or  to  be  a  dis- 
honest rascal ;  but  nevertheless  there  may  be 
the  utmost  political  difference,  and  the  warm- 
est respectful  expression  of  it,  with  no  preju- 
dice to  subsequent  quiet  chops  and  tomato 
sauce. 


It  is  evident  that  Madame  Gerster,  of  whom 
we  were  speaking  last  month,  has  as  great  par- 
tiality for  the  role  of  Amina  in  La  Sonnambula 
as  Jenny  Lind  formerly  had,  and  the  last  per- 
formance of  the  opera,  when  Madame  Gerster 
"took  her  benefit,"  was  remarkable  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  It  lingered  long 
after  the  curtain  fell,  and  would  not  go.  It 
called  and  called,  when  the  lights  were  turned 
down,  and  when  the  prima  donna  had  appear- 
ed many  times,  and  had  led  on  all  the  chief 
singers,  and  Arditi,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
and  at  last  Mr.  Mapleson,  the  manager,  who 
smiled  and  bowed,  but  forbore  to  make  the 
speech  which  was  demanded.  At  length,  aft- 
er she  had  changed  her  dress,  Madame  Gerster 
appeared  in  her  street  costume,  and  once  more 
smiled  across  the  stage,  and  the  audience  slow- 
ly departed,  many  of  them  to  wait  at  the 
stage-door  and  see  her  get  into  her  carriage. 
It  was  a  great  delight  to  the  patient  devotees 
to  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  side  of  Signor 
Campanini's  nose  through  the  glass  door  of 
another  carriage  which  turned  to  drive  away. 
The  good-natured  throng  cheered  faintly,  and 
ran  for  a  nearer  view,  Avhile  he  smiled  and 
waved  his  hand  and  drove  off,  very  contented, 
let  us  hope,  with  a  fuller  purse,  and  a  kind  re- 
membrance of  the  Western  barbarians. 

Every  body  agrees  that  it  was  the  com- 
pletcst  aud  most  satisfactory  opera  that  we 
have  ever  had  in  the  city,  and  Mr.  Mapleson, 
on  the  evening  before  the  departure,  when  he 
had  a  benefit,  and  there  was  a  rush  of  more 
than  two  to  the  gallery  door,  announced  that 
he  should  return  next  year  with  even  sweeter 
nightingales.  That  is  not  probable,  for  there 
are  few  singers  of  sweeter  voice  and  more 
thorough  training  than  Madame  Gerster  and 
Messieurs  Canipanini  and  Galassi.  But  the 
arrangement  he  has  made  shows  how  success- 


ful the  enterprise  has  been,  and  the  secret  is 
plain  enough.  "My  diplomacy,"  said  a  famous 
statesman,  "consists  in  saying  just  what  I 
mean."  Mr.  Mapleson's  secret  is  in  doing  ev- 
ery thing  well.  He  had  some  of  the  best  sing- 
ers now  living,  an  admirable  orchestra  and 
leader,  and  an  excellent  chorus.  One  fine 
singer  does  not  make  an  opera,  nor  good  sing- 
ing with  a  poor  orchestra  or  inadequate  ac- 
cessories. It  was  the  completeness  of  his 
preparations  and  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
necessary  which  has  sent  the  manager  home 
satisfied,  and  the  company  happy. 

There  is  something  magnificent  and  quite 
in  the  key  of  this  complacent  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  statement  that  Colonel  Mapleson 
leaves  all  of  his  properties  and  scenery  in  New 
York,  "having  a  duplicate  of  the  same  in  Lon- 
don." There  is  generosity  in  the  remark  that 
"the  item  of  boots  and  shoes  alone  consists 
of  several  thousand  pairs,"  all  under  a  super- 
intendent in  chief  of  the  order  of  St.  Crispin. 
Then  there  is  a  very  strict  system  regulating 
the  wardrobe — precision  tempered  with  fines — ■ 
so  that  very  little  has  been  lost.  Similar  large 
and  careful  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
voyage  home.  The  "artists  in  chief"  enjoyed 
"  a  first-class  saloon  passage,"  and  the  chorus 
occupied  the  second  cabin,  which  was  espe- 
cially fitted  up  for  them,  and  furnished  with 
books,  games,  aud  resources  of  all  kinds  to  di- 
vert the  weary  hours  at  sea.  With  still  more 
felicitous  thoughtful ness,  Parmesan  cheese, 
macaroni,  and  an  Italian  cook  were  provided 
for  these  warbling  sons  and  daughters  of  Italy 
— a  little  fact  which  destroys  the  popular  the- 
ory that  the  Italian  peasants  and  bandits  and 
other  associated  persons  who  give  such  pleas- 
ure in  the  opera  are  really  a  mere  multitude 
of  Phelini  OTooles  and  Bridget  O'Shaugh- 
nessys  from  Avenue  A.  The  end  crowns  all. 
It  was  farther  arranged  by  the  truly  Napo- 
leonic manager  that  when  the  ship  reached 
Queenstown  a  telegram  should  notify  the  Mid- 
land Railway  Company  at  Liverpool  to  pro- 
vide a  special  train  to  convey  the  warblers  to 
St.  Pancras  Station,  London,  where  cabs  should 
be  in  waiting  to  carry  each  bird  to  his  nest, 
while  the  Tower  Hamlets  Rifle  Brigade,  one 
thousand  strong — the  regimeut  of  which  Mr. 
Mapleson  is  colonel — should  be  in  waiting  to 
receive  the  manager  returning  from  his  tri- 
umphal campaign,  and  escort  him  to  his  home. 

All  this  shows  mastery  of  the  means  of  suc- 
cess, and  helps  to  explain  the  memorable  oper- 
atic season  which  closed  in  April.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  continuing  spell  of 
the  old  and  familiar  works,  the  Sonnambula 
and  Lucia  and  Furitani,  and  to  see  how  they 
hold  their  ground  against  the  newer  taste. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  will  be  presently  antiquated,  nor 
that  they  should  not  maintain  themselves  as 
Don,  Giovanni  and  //  Flauto  Magico  have  done. 
It  is  a  different  music,  but  the  genius  and  life 
of  Italy  are  in  it,  and  it  has  a  simple  melodic 
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grace  and  fascination.  The  form  of  the  opera 
is  evidently  in  no  danger  of  disappearing. 
Wagner,  the  most  advanced  of  reformers,  has 
certain  new  theories  of  opera,  hut  it  is  still 
opera.  In  this  the  new  school  has  all  the  de- 
licious absurdities  of  the  old — the  expression 
of  all  passions  and  emotions  in  song,  an  ab- 
surdity, however,  which  merely  makes  the  op- 
era stage  fairy-land,  and  at  once  happily  re- 
lieves us  of  logic  and  probability.  In  the 
world  of  opera  the  lover  offers  himself  in  a 
florid  melody,  and  the  mistress  of  his  affections 
responds  in  shakes  and  cadenzas  as  naturally 
as  the  Beast  turns  out  to  be  a  Prince,  and 
Puss  in  Boots  outwits  the  magician.  Charles 
Lamb  said  that  the  world  of  the  dramatists  of 
the  Restoration  was  a  diocese  beyond  the  realm 
of  conscience.  The  opera  is  a  world  beyond 
the  realm  of  common-sense.  But  what  a  pret- 
ty and  pleasant  realm  it  is !  Come  again,  birds 
of  song,  with  your  Parmesan  cheese  and  your 
thousands  of  shoes,  your  "bel  alma"  and  your 
"ah  non  (juu\(j<y — come  again!  rifle  our  pock- 
ets, enchant  our  memories  and  hearts,  and 
welcome ! 


Oxce  in  Dresden  the  Easy  Chair  climbed  up 
into  a  little  room  where  an  engraver  was  fin- 
ishing a  picture  which  is  now  famous.  He 
had  worked  long  and  faithfully  upon  it.  It 
was  truly  a  work  of  love,  and  it  had  cost  him 
his  most  precious  and  essential  possession  for 
his  art — his  eyesight.  The  engraver  was  Stein- 
la,  and  the  picture  was  the  Madonna  di  Sisto. 
The  work  itself  was  singularly  soft  and  tender 
and  accurate,  and  it  was  easy  to  feel  the  en- 
graver's sense  of  consecration  to  the  great  and 
noble  task  of  making  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pictures  in  the  world  more  familiar  to  the 
world.  Even  if  he  should  sacrifice  himself,  he 
would  have  done  something  that  was  worth 
doing,  and  although  it  might  bring  him  no  re- 
nown beyond  the  praise  of  a  very  few  con- 
noisseurs, the  beneficent  effect  of  multiplying 
and  diffusing  beauty  would  be  none  the  less. 
The  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  itself  can  be  seen 
only  by  those  who  go  to  Dresden.  Among  pic- 
tures there  is  none  more  justly  famous,  and  the 
devoted  engraver  toiled  long  and  patiently, 
and  at  such  enormous  sacrifice,  to  reproduce  it 
so  far  as  lines  could  do  it,  from  the  same  love 
and  instinct  that  produced  the  picture.  There 
was  something  exceedingly  touching,  however, 
in  thinking  how  few  who  might  see  a  copy  of 
the  engraving,  and  so  be  drawn  on  to  admira- 
tion of  the  painting  and  to  reverence  of  the 
painter,  would  even  look  to  see  the  name  of  the 
engraver,  or  know  it  if  they  saw  it,  or  remem- 
ber it  when  they  turned  away. 

There  is  no  form  of  art  in  which  the  unself- 
ish devotion  of  the  artist  is  more  signally  il- 
lustrated than  in  the  higher  forms  of  engrav- 
ing— the  reproduction  of  great  and  interesting 
pictures.  The  astonishing  development  of 
wood-engraving  within  the  last  few  years  is 
such  as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  art  of 


Steinla,  and  Mtiller,  and  Bartolozzi,  and  Ra- 
phael Morgen,  and  Toschi,  and  Marc  Antonio, 
and  the  rest  of  the  brilliant  company,  can  sur- 
vive the  contest.  Our  own  pages  testify  to  the 
exquisite  skill  and  charm  of  this  branch  of 
the  art,  and  a  late  work  by  Mr.  Schoff,  an  en- 
graving of  Mr.  Rowse's  head  of  Emerson,  which 
may  be  seen  and  bought  at  Putnam's  for  the 
very  moderate  sum  of  ten  dollars,  is  a  remark- 
able and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  noble 
school  of  steel-engraving.  It  is,  indeed,  dou- 
bly valuable,  as  the  finest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory portrait  of  Emerson  that  we  shall  ever 
have,  for  such  Mr.  Rowse's  portrait  unques- 
tionably is,  and  as  a  work  which  wiser  critics 
of  engraving  than  the  Easy  Chair  hold  to  be 
of  exceptional  excellence  technically,  placing 
Mr.  Schoff  at  the  head  of  our  steel-engravers. 

It  has,  indeed,  all  the  good  qualities  of  an 
engraving — clearness,  lightness,  force,  delica- 
cy, form — and  it  preserves  the  resemblance  to 
the  picture  so  perfectly  as  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
igent artist  himself.  This,  too,  like  Steinla's, 
has  been  a  work  of  love.  Mr.  Schoff  has 
wrought  not  only  with  perfect  appreciation 
of  the  drawing,  but  with  grateful  reverence 
for  the  subject.  The  expression  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's face  is  very  subtle  and  elusive,  and  it 
can  be  scarcely  fixed  upon  canvas  or  paper 
in  any  aspect  without  an  apparent  insistence 
and  persistence  of  look  which  is  somewhat 
foreign  to  the  essential  likeness.  But  the 
head  in  this  engraving  is  that  of  the  mature 
vigor  of  the  man.  It  shows  the  fullness  of 
his  intellectual  life,  the  serenity  and  purity 
and  loftiness  of  spirit,  which  are  like  an  efflu- 
ence, and  are  most  deeply  and  permanently 
impressed  upon  all  who  know  him  whom  so 
many  of  the  best  call  master. 

Not  the  least  interesting  fact  in  this  engrav- 
ing is  that  it  shows  how  singularly  mistaken 
those  are  Avho  have  supposed  Mr.  Emerson  to 
be  only  a  rapt  mystic  or  dreamer  above  the 
clouds.  What  Lamb  called  the  sanity  of  true 
genius  is  its  sympathy  with  men  and  life  and 
the  situation.  This  is  especially  notable  in 
Dante  and  Shakespeare.  They  were  men  of 
their  time  and  country  as  well  as  of  all  times 
and  countries.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in 
this  head  of  Emerson  than  its  Americanism  of 
to-day,  almost  what  might  be  called  its  Yan- 
keeism.  The  refined,  penetrating  sagacity, 
"  the  slow,  wise  smile,"  are  not  less  observable 
than  the  spiritual  elevation,  and  it  is  in  that 
harmonious  wisdom  that  his  extraordinary  hold 
and  influence  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  his  time  most  plainly  appear.  This 
head  and  that  of  Webster  are  the  two  rep- 
resentative heads  of  New  England  genius  and 
influence  thus  far;  but  how  singularly  differ- 
ent each  from  the  other  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  define. 

Our  purpose  was  only  to  call  attention  to 
what  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  if  we  should 
not  say  the  best,  engraving  of  a  noble  head 
that  American  art  has  yet  produced,  and  one 
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which  every  lover  of  American  genius  and  in- 
fluence would  most  gladly  have  if  he  knew 
that  it  could  be  had,  and  could  command  the 
moderate  sum  to  procure  it.  Mr.  Schoff  will 
at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  has  not  devoted  his  skill  and  time  to  a  sub- 
ject unworthy  of  them.  His  work  satisfies 
all  the  conditions ;  subject  and  skill  go  to- 
gether; and  he  has  laid  all  who  delight  in  a 
worthy  perpetuation  of  great  genius  and  lofty 
character  under  permanent  obligation. 


A  correspondent  in  Connecticut  thinks 
that  in  calliug  Nathan  Hale  an  unsung  Aga- 
memnon we  did  some  injustice  to  his  country- 
men, many  of  whom  have  told  his  story  iu 
prose  and  song.  We  were  certainly  not  un- 
mindful of  many  tributes,  but  we  rather  com- 
pared his  actual  renown  with  that  of  Andre. 
The  Englishman  had  the  fortune  to  link  his 
name  with  the  most  startling  event  of  the 
Revolution,  surrounded  with  every  romantic 
circumstance,  even  to  the  scene  and  details  of 
his  interview  with  Arnold.  Hale  had  nothing 
of  this  kind  to  decorate  his  deed.  The  event 
itself  was  not  uncommon,  however  unusual  the 
heroism,  and  the  freer  it  was  of  the  ordinary 
and  picturesque  elements  of  romance,  the  more 
touching  and  impressive  was  its  nobility  of 
self-sacrifice.  Our  correspondent  is  a  Yale  boy, 
and  he  says  that  in  1853,  at  the  centennial  cel- 
ebration of  Linonia,  a  college  society,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis M.  Finch  recited  a  poem  in  which  there 
was  a  lyric  upon  Hale,  some  of  the  verses  of 
which  he  sends,  and  the  Easy  Chair  prints  them 
without  permission  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Finch  is 
well  known  by  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  a 
poem  which  followed  the  war  with  those  voices 
of  peace  which  were  then  very  deep  and  sin- 
cere on  all  lips.  Let  us  see,  before  recurring 
to  the  earlier  song  of  the  Revolutionary  hero, 
how  the  later  strain  sounds  in  these  days.  It 
was  in  September,  1867,  that  "  The  Blue  and 
the  Gray'7  was  published,  prefaced  with  an  ex- 
tract from  the  New  York  Tribune  to  the  effect 
that  the  women  of  Columbus,  Mississippi, 
"strewed  flowers  alike  on  the  graves  of  the 
Confederate  and  of  the  national  soldiers:" 
1  },  •«  -'*****» 
"  From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

The  desolate  mourners  go, 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers, 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment-day ; 
Under  the  roses  the  Blue, 
Under  the  lilies  the  Gray. 

"  So  with  an  equal  splendor 
The  morning  sun  rays  fall, 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 
On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day ; 
Broidered  with  gold  the  Blue, 
Mellowed  with  gold  the  Gray. 
*»**•*» 

"  Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 
The  generous  deed  was  done; 


In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading 
No  braver  battle  was  won  : 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment-day ; 
Under  the  blossoms  the  Blue, 
Under  the  garlands  the  Gray. 

"  No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever, 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red ; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever, 
When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment-day ; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray." 

It  was  a  daring  strain  twelve  years  ago. 
It  would  be  still  more  daring  now.  But  it  is 
prophetic,  and  one  of  the  poems  of  the  war 
time  and  subsequent  feeling  which  will  remain. 

The  classmates  of  the  poet,  who  have,  per- 
haps, often  wondered  that  he  has  been  content 
to  write  so  little,  will  be  glad  to  recall  their 
college  days  in  these  stanzas  from  his  ballad 
of  Nathan  Hale : 

"  To  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 

A  soldier  marches  by ; 
There  is  color  in  his  cheek, 

There  is  courage  in  his  eye, 
Yet  to  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 

In  a  moment  he  must  die. 

"  By  starlight  and  moonlight 
He  seeks  the  Briton's  camp ; 

He  hears  the  rustling  flag 
And  the  armed  sentry's  tramp, 

And  the  starlight  and  moonlight 
His  silent  wanderings  lamp. 

"  With  slow  tread  and  still  tread 
He  scans  the  tented  line, 
And- he  counts  the  battery  guns 

By  the  gaunt  and  shadowy  pine, 
And  his  slow  tread  and  still  tread 
Gives  no  warning  sign. 
******* 
"  With  calm  brow  and  steady  brow 
He  listens  to  his  doom, 
In  his  look  there  is  no  fear, 

Not  a  shadow  trace  of  gloom, 
But  with  calm  brow  and  steady  brow 
He  robes  him  for  the  tomb. 

4<  In  the  long  night,  the  still  night, 

He  kneels  upon  the  sod, 
And  the  brutal  guards  withhold 

E'en  the  solemn  Word  of  God ; 
In  the  long  night,  the  still  night, 

He  walks  where  Christ  hath  trod. 

"  'Neath  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  morn, 
He  dies  upon  the  tree, 
And  he  mourns  that  he  can  lose 

But  one  life  for  Liberty ; 
And  in  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  morn, 
His  spirit-wings  are  free. 
******* 
"  From  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf, 
From  monument  and  urn, 
The  sad  of  Earth,  the  glad  of  Heaven, 

His  tragic  fate  shall  learn ; 
And  on  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf 
The  name  of  Hale  shall  burn!" 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Crosby  and  his  friends  have 
undertaken  the  temperance  movement  in  the 
old  way,  and  with  a  public  interest  which  is 
the  best  augury  of  the  result.    The  old  way 
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was  that  of  aiming  at  temperance  rather  than 
at  total  abstinence — a  way  which  will  he  re- 
called by  those  who  remember  the  temperance 
meetings  of  forty  years  ago.  At  a  late  meet- 
ing for  "  moderation/'  Dr.  Crosby  said  that  the 
chief  target  of  the  good  temperance  orators 
has  been  the  moderate  drinker.  He,  after  all, 
is  represented  as  the  guilty  offender.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  results  of  drunkenness,  the 
ruined  home,  the  broken-hearted  wife,  the 
starving  children,  the  poverty  and  crime,  have 
all  seemed  during  the  speech  to  indicate  the 
drunken  husband  and  father  as  the  criminal. 
But  just  as  the  interested  and  sympathetic 
hearer  is  preparing  himself  to  join  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  father  and  the  husband  who 
has  imbruted  himself  and  destroyed  his  home, 
the  fervid  Nathan  turns  upon  him  and  thun- 
ders in  his  face,  "  Thou  art  the  man."  It  is 
the  moderate  drinker  who  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  the  man  who  is  over- 
mastered by  his  appetites,  and  who  abandons 
himself  to  pouring  into  his  mouth  the  support 
of  his  famil5r,  but  the  man  who  restrains  him- 
self, who  does  not  degrade  his  home,  nor  ruin 
wife  and  child,  who  is  satirized  and  anathema- 
tized as  the  wrong-doer.  The  drunkard  is  to 
be  pitied.  When  he  strikes  his  wife  to  the 
ground,  and  flings  his  child  out  of  the  win- 
dow, he  is  possessed  by  a  demon ;  "the  worm 
of  the  still"  has  stung  him.  But  sad  as  it  is, 
what  word  is  sharp  enough  for  him  who  does 
not,  indeed,  strike  his  wife  or  harm  his  child, 
but  who  is  that  moral  monster — a  moderate 
drinker  ? 

There  is  something  wrong  here,  as  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  was  wont  to  say  when  the  evi- 
dence went  against  his  client.  The  drunkard 
may  be  an  estimable  member  of  society,  but  is 
the  moderate  drinker  so  hopelessly  reprobate  ? 
Is  a  man  who  does  not  drink  to  excess  neces- 
sarily so  very  much  worse  than  one  who  does  % 
The  argument  against  the  drinking  of  intox- 
icating liquor  is  that  it  robs  a  man  of  his 
reason  and  his  health,  produces  crime,  and 
enormously  increases  taxation.  Is  that  true 
of  the  moderate  men  %  Are  they  the  people 
who  are  responsible  for  these  results  ?  At 
the  meeting  of  which  we  speak,  Dr.  Crosby  and 
Mr.  Frothingham  were  present,  and  made  ex- 
cellent speeches.  Do  they  represent  the  class 
of  citizens  who  are  to  be  arraigned  justly  as 
men  whose  habits  rob  them  of  their  reason, 
produce  crime,  and  increase  taxes  ?  Yet  they 
are  "  moderate"  men.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  favor  moderation.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the 
very  class  which  is  roundly  denounced  hy  sin- 
cere orators  as  the  bulwark  of  the  dram-shop. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Frothingham  said  that  he 
should  advise  every  young  man  not  to  bo  even 
moderate,  but  to  abstain  altogether;  and  that 
while  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  been  in- 
jured by  his  moderation,  he  thought  that  if 
he  began  life  again  he  should  follow  his  own 
advice  to  the  young  man.  It  was  doubtless 
judicious  advice,  but  certainly  the  meeting 


and  its  character  and  the  tone  of  its  speeches 
should  suggest  to  the  ardent  missionaries  of 
the  good  cause  that  there  should  be  some  dis- 
crimination, and  that  to  hold  the  moderate 
drinker  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  the 
drunkard  is  to  hold  the  rich  man  who  is  not 
wildly  extravagant  to  be  as  corrupting  a  mem- 
ber of  society  as  the  rich  man  who  is. 

The  argument,  indeed,  is  that  it  is  the  ex- 
ample of  the  more  intelligent  and  moderate 
class  which  seduces  the  less  resolute,  and  that 
the  strong  should  deny  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  the  weak.  We  have  heard  an  intelli- 
gent but  not  a  wise  politician  call  the  grog- 
shop the  poor  man's  club,  and  the  question  is 
often  asked  why  the  poor  man  should  not  take 
his  whiskey  if  the  rich  man  takes  his  Cham- 
pagne. But  any  reasonable  orator  will  see  the 
fallacy  of  such  reasoning.  If  the  whiskey  be 
no  more  noxious  than  the  wine,  and  the  wine 
be  innocent,  and  if  the  man  can  afford  it,  and 
if  he  drink  it  without  excess — in  other  word  3, 
if  conditions  exist  which  do  not  exist — there 
can  be  no  harm.  If  the  postulate  of  the  tem- 
perance orator  be  that  every  form  of  wine  as 
well  as  of  ardent  spirit  is  unwholesome,  and 
can  not  bo  taken  without  injury,  that  it  is  in 
fact  a  seductive  poison,  the  use  of  which  ev- 
ery moral  and  sanitary  and  social  reason  con- 
demns, then,  of  course,  there  is  no  degree  in 
the  wrong  of  the  use,  as  there  is  none  in  the 
freshness  of  an  egg.  But  if  the  cause  is  to 
wait  until  this  point  is  settled,  it  will  not  ad- 
vance. Indeed,  the  merit  of  Dr.  Crosby's  po- 
sition is  that  he  proposes  to  punish  the  dis- 
order which  drunkenness  produces,  while  he 
restricts  in  the  most  sensible  way  the  sale  of 
drams,  and  meanwhile  encourages  every  ap- 
peal to  the  moral  character  and  resolution  of 
those  whom  the  tempter  tempts.  Of  course 
his  plan  does  not  discourage  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  persuaded  that  the  use  of  wine 
or  of  any  beverage  but  water  is  morally  wrong 
and  physically  pernicious.  But  he  says  only 
that  if  we  would  prevent  the  immediate  con- 
sequences to  society  of  drunkenness,  we  must 
agree  that  the  sale  shall  be  sensibly  regulated, 
and  that  drunkards  shall  be  made  to  pay  for 
the  offenses  which  drunkenness  produces.  The 
questions  of  the  essential  poisonousness  of  all 
forms  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  of  the  iniquity 
of  the  least  sip,  and  of  mutual  responsibility 
he  leaves  to  be  fully  considered.  But  "  mod- 
eration" wisely  insists  that  meanwhile  the 
work  of  regulating  the  sale  and  of  relieving 
society  shall  go  on,  and  it  holds  it  to  be  a  pity 
to  repel  the  active  and  earnest  co-operation 
in  this  good  work  of  those  who  are  very  pow- 
erful and  always  sober.  It  is  pleasant  to  re- 
mark the  cordial  welcome  which  Mr.  W.  E. 
Dodge,  a  patriarch  of  abstinence,  gives  to  the 
movement  as  a  forward  step. 

There  was  one  good  word  spoken  at  the 
meeting  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  and 
that  was  the  hearty  denunciation  of  "  treat- 
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ing."  Two  young  brokers  meet  in  Broad  Street 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  begin  the  day  with 
a  nipper.  They  are  scarcely  past  twenty,  cer- 
tainly not  thirty,  and  one  invites  the  other  to 
drink,  and  the  other  "  returns  the  compliment/' 
and  by  noon  they  "smell  like  old  topers." 
The  Brokers'  Board  shows  a  certain  number  of 
young  men  of  this  kind  -whom  the  nipper  has 
nipped — young  men  with  puffy  faces  and  rosy 
skins,  who  have  always  a  certain  ration  of  ar- 
dent spirit  in  their  blood,  and  who  are  as  plain- 
ly marked  as  if  they  were  stamped  and  brand- 
ed. Before  they  know  it  they  have  a  regularly 
recurring  thirst,  a  gnawing  desire  of  liquor. 
It  is  not  moderation,  it  is  immoderation,  and 
very  soon  "  liquor  has  got  the  better  of  them." 
It  is  the  result  of  "  treating." 

In  certain  parts  of  the  country  it  was,  and 
perhaps  it  still  is,  a  point  of  courtesy  to  "  treat" 
a  friend,  or  a  stranger  whom  you  met,  or  the 
company.  To  decline  a  "  treat"  was  to  insult 
the  proposer.  Drink  or  shoot  was  the  curt  al- 
ternative. The  habit  springs  from  the  feeling 
of  good-fellowship,  which  has  always  asserted 
itself  in  this  way.  The  liquor  was  also  con- 
sidered to  be  a  cordial  and  stimulant.  If  a 
man  raised  a  house  or  barn,  the  rum  flowed 
freely.  If  he  sheared  sheep,  the  "  hands"  look- 
ed for  their  liquor.  If  he  led  the  mowers  in 
the  hot  July  day,  the  jug  of  New  England  lay 
handy.  The  funeral  company  were  treated 
to  brandy,  rum,  and  gin.  Two  friends  met: 
"  Come,  take  a  drink."  In  the  houses  of  many 
politicians  no  one  was  suffered  to  depart  with- 
out a  visit  to  the  sideboard.  "Henry  Clay 
was  a  perfect  gentleman  :  he  handed  the  whis- 
key bottle  and  then  turned  his  back,"  that  the 
guest  might  pour  as  he  pleased.  Yankee  Doo- 
dle was  the  original  of  Captain  Rice.  "  Cap- 
tain Rice  he  gin  a  treat." 

Here  is  a  plough  to  which  every  body  can 
put  his  hand.  Public  opinion  has  done  much 
to  stop  "  treating,"  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  One  of  the  most  strenuous  of  temper- 
ance reformers  said  that  to  make  dram-drink- 
ing difficult  was  to  complete  the  reform.  It  is 
the  ease  with  which  young  men  can  step  in 
and  "  treat"  each  other  which,  in  his  judgment, 
was  the  main  source  of  the  mischief.  Drunken- 
ness is  originally  a  social  vice,  and  "  treating" 
is  a  social  ceremony.  If,  like  Mr.  Greeley,  we 
could  make  the  "  young  man"  hear,  we  should 
say  to  him,  whether  you  go  West  or  go  East, 
or  North  or  South,  don't  treat  or  be  treated. 
It  is  that  senseless,  ludicrous,  terrible,  tragical 
habit  of  "treating"  which  so  often  kindles  the 
insatiable  fire  that  spreads  and  spreads,  feed- 
ing itself,  and  consuming  health,  honor,  peace, 
character,  happiness,  home,  and  heaven. 


We  have  already  mentioned  the  delightful 
scries  of  pretty  and  convenient  volumes  called 
"English  Men  of  Letters,"  and  edited  by  John 
Morley.  There  are  already  issued  the  lives  of 
Johnson,  Gibbon,  Scott,  Hume,  Shelley,  Gold- 
smith; and  Defoe,  and  there  will  be  doubtless 


others  when  this  magazine  is  published.  Each 
volume  is  prepared  by  a  writer  who,  from  all 
the  memoirs  of  his  subject  and  from  a  thorough 
survey  of  his  works,  gives  us  a  fresh  and  ad- 
mirable portrait.  It  is  a  kind  of  literary  la- 
bor which  has  become  indispensable,  now  that 
the  mass  of  literature  has  so  greatly  increased 
that  the  general  reader  can  not  hope  to  read 
in  detail  any  but  special  subjects.  Yet  every 
body  wishes  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  famous  authors  of  our  literature,  and  these 
volumes  are  like  the  fascinating  conversation, 
of  those  who  knew  them  well,  and  knew  how 
to  tell  their  story.  They  are  thus  far  all  excel- 
lent in  different  ways. 

Gibbon,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
dolent of  men  in  every  thing  but  his  study  and 
his  literary  work,  iu  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  industrious.  But  the  simple 
story  of  his  eventless  life  is  charming  reading, 
and  is  very  likely  to  send  the  reader  to  the 
great  history.  If  it  does  not — and  for  most 
people  to  read  Gibbon's  history  is  a  serious 
undertaking — this  excellent  sketch  does  not 
permit  you  to  escape  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  scope  and  character  and  style  of 
the  history.  It  will  be  said  that  at  best  it  is 
a  very  superficial  knowledge.  But  the  gener- 
al knowledge  of  literature  must  be  superficial, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  should  know 
nothing  of  Gibbon  and  his  history  because  he 
can  not  know  all.  In  the  Hume,  Professor  Hux- 
ley in  the  compass  of  the  small  volume  will  give 
the  intelligent  general  reader  a  better  idea  of 
Hume's  exact  views  in  philosophy  than  he 
would  probably  get  from  his  own  study  of 
Hume's  works.  The  reader,  of  course,  will  not 
find  it  easy  reading,  if  he  be  unfamiliar  both 
with  philosopl^  in  general  and  with  Hume  in 
particular,  but  the  book  will  be  a  delightful 
lesson  to  him  of  the  felicity  with  which  one 
master  can  expound  another. 

In  the  Goldsmith,  William  Black,  the  novel- 
ist, challenges  Forster's  theory  that  somehow 
Goldsmith  was  poor  and  needy  because  he  was 
an  author,  and  insists  that  it  was  because  he 
was  reckless  and  improvident.  It  was  not  his 
profession,  but  his  temperament,  that  explains 
his  hard  life.  He  was  often  well  paid,  says  Mr. 
Black,  and  he  might  have  smoothed  his  own 
way  if  he  had  wished ;  but  the  charming,  child- 
like, careless  fellow,  always  a  boy,  was  lavish 
and  thoughtless,  and  scattered  profusely  in  the 
sunshine  what  he  should  have  saved  for  the 
rainy  day.  But  he  does  not  say  this  in  any 
canting  or  "preaching"  strain.  It  is  the  gen- 
erous, friendly  tone  of  a  fellow-author  through- 
out. It  is  easy  to  see  his  perfect  sympathy  with 
Goldsmith,  and  no  little  book  will  give  a  kind- 
lier, truer  picture  of  that  touching  life,  that 
tender  and  sweet  and  pensive  genius. 

The  story  of  Shelley,  by  Mr.  Symonds,  is  the 
work  of  one  who  has  great  admiration  for  the 
poet,  but  who  is  not  blinded  by  the  glamour  of 
his  power.  The  weird,  undisciplined,  way  ward 
youth,  whose  life  was  tragically  cntaugled  with 
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that  of  others,  and  whose  conduct  must  he  con- 
demned hy  any  nohle  and  manly  standard,  is 
shown  douhtless  as  he  was,  and  his  lover  does 
not  extenuate  the  desertion  of  his  young  wife. 
A  man  may  he  as  wild  and  defiant  as  he  will, 
if  he  chooses  to  put  himself  alone  against  the 
inexorable  conventions  of  the  world,  but  the 
moment  that  he  drags  others  into  the  contest 
unwittingly,  and  involves  those  who  have  not 
consented  to  the  risks  of  his  whims  or  the  tor- 
ture of  his  convictions,  he  is  a  man  to  be  con- 
demned. Mr.  Symonds  says  that  there  is  re- 
ported to  be  evidence  which  will  show  that 
Shelley  was  innocent  of  the  melancholy  fate 
of  his  wife,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared,  and 
the  biographer  can  only  censure  upon  what 
he  knows,  and  reserve  his  judgment  for  what 
may  yet  appear.  It  is  a  most  romantic  tale, 
all  the  more  striking  that  it  belongs  to  the 
most  "respectable"  class  of  English  society. 
There  must  always  be  a  singular  pity  and 
tenderness  of  regard  for  Shelley,  despite  all 
rebuke,  as  for  a  delicate  bird  astray  in  an 
alien  sphere,  dashing  himself  heedlessly  against 
pitiless  thorns  amid  scenes  incomprehensi- 
ble. 

From  Shelley  to  Defoe  is  to  turn  from  a 
skylark  to  a  mastiff.  Two  such  names  show 
the  richness  of  English  literature,  and  the 
ample  opportunity  of  this  attractive  series. 
Those  who  know  and  those  who  do  not  know 
the  lives  and  works  of  the  English  writers  in 
detail  can  either  renew  or  acquire  a  delightful 
knowledge  in  these  books.  Mr.  Henry  James, 
Jun.,  is  to  write  the  volume  upon  Hawthorne, 


and  it  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  admirable 
sketches  of  the  famous  American,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  volumes. 


The  recent  beautiful  birthday  gift  to  Mr. 
Longfellow,  from  the  children  of  Cambridge, 
of  a  chair  made  from  the  wood  of  "the  spread- 
ing chestnut-tree"  under  which  the  village 
smithy  stood,  was  a  symbol  of  the  good  wishes 
of  all  his  countrymen,  who  hold  him  in  the 
truest  and  most  affectionate  regard.  His  ex- 
quisite poem  in  reply  wTas  full  of  that  depth 
and  purity  and  tenderness  of  feeling  which, 
with  the  singular  grace  of  imagination,  the 
flowing  melody,  and  the  perfect  felicity  of  his 
verse,  have  made  him  peculiarly  the  poet  of  the 
home  and  of  the  holiest  domestic  affections. 
It  is  pleasant  to  remark  the  signs  of  his  un- 
abated and  constantly  renewed  popularity,  of 
which  the  latest  and  most  significant  is  the 
serial  issue  of  his  poems  in  convenient  small 
quarto  parts  by  Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co.,  his 
publishers — a  publication  decorated  and  en- 
riched by  the  beauty  of  type  and  paper,  and  by 
profuse,  various,  and  admirable  illustrations. 
The  popularity  of  no  poet  of  our  time  has  been 
so  great  as  that  of  Longfellow.  Of  no  poet's 
works  have  there  been  more  or  more  costly 
and  beautiful  editions.  But  this  latest  will 
be  accepted  as  the  most  attractive  of  all.  The 
illustrations  are  by  the  most  noted  of  our  art- 
ists, whose  hands  have  plainly  followed  the 
prompting  of  their  hearts,  who  have  delighted 
to  co-operate  with  the  publishers  in  giving  so 
fair  a  form  to  these  household  words. 


fifmmj  lUcniit. 


IF  M.  Jules  Simon's  memoir  of  the  govern- 
ment of  M.Thiers1  is  not  history,  it  is  at  least 
the  rich  stuff  out  of  which  history  is  made.  It 
has  the  merit  of  preserving  in  permanent  form, 
for  the  use  of  the  future  historian  of  the  pres- 
ent French  Republic,  a  large  body  of  authentic 
and  valuable  contemporaneous  material  illu- 
minating its  earliest  and  most  trying  years. 
The  first  volume  opens  with  a  recital  of  the 
embarrassments  that  beset  the  Government  of 
Defense  at  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
irreconcilable  divisions  that  prevailed  among 
its  members  on  the  questions  whether  there 
should  be  war  or  peace,  and  whether  the  elec- 
tion for  delegates  to  the  Assembly  should  be 
free  to  all  citizens,  or  should  exclude  those  who 
had  been  functionaries  of  the  empire  or  ene- 
mies of  the  republic.  The  methods  by  which 
these  divisions  were  prevented  from  degener- 
ating into  civil  strife  are  detailed;  elaborate 
accounts  are  given  of  the  election  and  its  re- 
sults, of  the  character  of  the  men  who  com- 


1  The  Government  ofM.  Thiers,  from  Bth  February,  1871, 
to  May  Uth,  1S73.  From  the  French  of  M.  Julks  Simon.  2 
Vol* ,  8vo,  pp.  533  and  506.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 


posed  the  first  Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  of  the 
events  of  this  memorable  session,  and  of  the  de- 
limitation of  party  lines  that  became  visible  in 
it;  and  the  story  is  told  with  mournful  elo- 
quence of  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  that 
was  finally  voted.  Far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
first  volume,  however,  is  occupied  by  a  vivid 
sketch  of  the  incidents  attending  the  revolt  of 
the  Commune  in  Paris,  from  its  triumph  on 
March  17, 1871,  shortly  after  th^  evacuation  by 
the  German  army,  till  its  suppression  in  the  last 
weeks  of  the  following  May.  In  this  masterly 
sketch  of  the  deadly  conflict  between  the  two 
governments,  while  the  enemy  sat  at  the  gate 
in  grim  expectancy,  M.  Simon  minutely  de- 
scribes the  growth  of  the  Socialists  and  Inter- 
nationals in  Paris,  and  their  affiliation  with 
and  final  surrender  to  the  Commune,  and 
shows  with  equal  particularity  how  France, 
while  rent  by  disorder  and  anarchy,  was  en- 
abled by  the  energy  and  statesmanship  of 
Thiers  and  his  coadjutors  to  hold  up  her  head 
among  the  nations,  and  to  take  amazing  strides 
toward  the  resuscitation  of  her  ruined  pros- 
perity. The  second  volume  reviews  the  out  ire 
legislative  work  of  the  Assembly  while  Thiers 
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was  Chief  Executive  and  President,  and  the 
record  shows  that  nearly  every  act  of  salutary 
national  importance  was  either  devised  or  in- 
spired by  him,  or  carried  through  by  the  sheer 
pressure  of  his  strenuous  efforts  and  influence. 
As  incidental  to  his  elaborate  outline  of  this 
work  of  legislation,  M.  Simon  recites  the  vari- 
ous administrative  acts  of  M.  Thiers  which 
have  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  na- 
tional life  of  France,  including  those  relative 
to  public  instruction,  trial  by  jury,  the  regula- 
tion of  municipal  governments,  the  functions  of 
councils-general,  and  military  service.  Large 
space  is  given  to  accounts  of  the  terrible  straits 
to  which  France  had  been  reduced  by  the  Ger- 
mans, the  exactions  and  outrages  to  which  her 
people  had  been  subjected,  and  to  the  master- 
ly management — financial,  political,  diplomat- 
ic, and  industrial — by  which  M.  Thiers  was  en- 
abled to  carry  out  the  payment  of  the  war  in- 
demnity, and  to  hasten  the  liberation  of  the 
territory  from  the  presence  of  the  invader. 
The  work  is  an  exceedingly  able  and  interest- 
ing exposition  of  the  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties which  encompassed  the  administration 
of  M.  Thiers,  and  in  spite  of  which  he  secured 
material  order  to  France,  restored  and  perfect- 
ed her  laws  and  institutions,  and  firmly  estab- 
lished her  credit,  and  is  an  eloquent  and  ear- 
nest tribute  to  his  character  as  a  patriot  and 
his  abilities  as  a  statesman. 

In  a  volume  published  several  years  ago,  Mr. 
Capes  told  the  history  of  the  early  Koman 
Empire  from  Augustus  to  Domitian,  and  he 
now  continues  the  recital  from  the  accession 
of  Nerva,  after  the  assassination  of  Domitian 
by  his  wife,  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  The  volume  is  entitled,  The  lloman 
Empire  of  the  Second  Century  ;  or,  The  Age  of  the 
Antonines2  and  it  is  marked  by  the  same  abil- 
ity, careful  exactitude,  succinct  fullness,  and 
picturesque  paintings  of  the  times  and  por- 
traitures of  individuals  that  signalized  its 
predecessor.  Graphic  biographical  sketches 
of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines 
occupy  the  larger  half  of  the  book  ;  and  these 
are  followed  by  elaborate  and  able  essays  on 
the  attitude  of  the  imperial  government  to- 
ward the  Christians,  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  state  religion  and  of  the  rites  imported 
from  the  East,  on  the  literary  currents  of  the 
day,  and  on  the  administrative  forms  of  the 
imperial  government. 

Mr.  Hamerton's  Life  of  Turner3  is  more  and 
less  than  a  biography.  Turner  was  an  unso- 
cial being.  He  had  no  close  friends  or  com- 
panions with  whom  he  held  free  and  unre- 
served intercourse,  and  no  legitimate  children 
to  love  and  honor  him,  or  whose  pride  and  af- 
fection caused  them  to  treasure  his  sayings 

2  The  Roman  Emjrireof  the  Second  Century;  or,  The  Ape 
of  the  Antonines.  By  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.  "  Epochs  of 
Ancient  History"  Scries.  16mo,  pp.  226.  New  York: 
Charles  Scrihner's  Sons. 

3  The  Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  By  Piin.ip  Gilbert 
Hamerton.  With  nine  Illustrations,  etched  hy  A.  Biujnet- 
Dkbaineh.    12mo,  pp.  424.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 


and  doings,  or  to  be  solicitous  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  minute  and  characteristic  inci- 
dents of  his  life.  He  was  keen,  observant,  and 
parsimonious ;  wrapt  up  in  his  art,  ambitious  of 
renown,  sensitive  to.  and  yet  contemptuous  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  a  suspicious  and  secretive 
disposition.  Moreover,  his  conversations  were 
usually  in  monosyllables,  and  he  wrote  few  or 
no  letters  revealing  the  inner  thoughts,  mo- 
tives, and  feelings  of  his  heart,  as  these  rich 
relics  of  great  men  commonly  do,  while  en- 
abling the  reader  to  see  what  their  writers 
saw  and  did  in  all  the  stages  of  their  career. 
But  besides  these  involuntary  difficulties,  com- 
mon to  all  biographers  of  Turner,  with  which 
Mr.  Hamerton  was  obliged  to  contend,  he  was 
hampered  by  an  honorable  delicacy  from  using 
much  of  the  material  that  was  open  to  him, 
because  it  had  been  previously  harvested  by 
another  biographer.  »If  for  these  reasons  Mr. 
Hamerton  has  been  able  to  impart  less  in- 
formation of  a  personal  kind  than  is  desirable 
in  a  biography,  he  has  yet  collected  a  goodly 
amount  of  it,  and  arranged  it  with  great  skill ; 
and  with  it  he  has  woven  much  more  that  is 
certain  or  probable,  derived  from  circumstances 
connected  with  Turner's  works,  or  revealed  by 
the  works  themselves.  Notwithstanding  his 
industry  and  ingenuity  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging such  material,  it  is  less  as  the  biogra- 
phy of  the  man  than  of  the  artist-nature  and 
work  of  the  man  that  Mr.  Hamerton's  memoir 
will  be  prized.  Far  more  than  a  mere  biog- 
raphy of  personal  happenings  and  incidents, 
it  is,  besides,  the  history  of  the  mind  of  the 
great  artist.  "  Taking  Turner's  productions  as 
they  appeared,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  from 
his  boyhood  till  the  completion  of  his  career, 
Mr.  Hamerton  gleans  from  them  a  mass  of 
varied  facts  and  inferences,  which  serve  to 
give  us  a  sense  of  more  intimate  acquaint- 
anceship, and  even  companionship,  than  we 
have  been  able  to  derive  from  all  other  sources. 
These  facts,  aud  inferences  as  weighty  as  facts, 
permit  us  to  feel  "the  very  pulse"  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  poet-painter ;  to  trace  the  march 
and  to  estimate  the  quality  of  his  genius  ;  to 
witness  the  earlier  and  later  movements  of  his 
intellect  j  to  closely  observe  the  transitions  of 
his  style  and  methods,  and  to  understand  the 
motives  of  them  ;  to  take  note  of  his  personal 
and  professional  idiosyncrasies,  prejudices,  ec- 
centricities, defects,  and  excellences;  and  to 
gauge  his  intrinsic  and  comparative  powers. 
Mr.  Hamerton's  book,  besides  being  a  candid 
and  discriminating  study  of  the  genius  and 
wrorks  of  Turner,  has  a  substantial  technical 
value  for  the  information  which  is  embodied 
in  its  numerous  minute  analyses  of  the  paint- 
er's greatest  productions,  and  for  its  exhaust- 
ive exposition  and  criticism  of  the  principles 
which  he  applied  to  their  creation. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Baroness  Bunscn*  by 

4  Life  and  Letters  of  Frances,  Baroness  Bunsen.  By 
Auoustvs  J.  C.  Hare.  2  Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  516  and  4S6.  New 
York :  George  Koutledge  and  Sons. 
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the  author  of  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,  covers 
the  record  of  an  unusually  long  and  beautiful 
life.  Born  in  1791,  and  surviving  till  1876,  and 
during  this  long  interval  being  a  resident  suc- 
cessively of  England,  Rome,  England  again, 
Switzerland,  and  Baden,  the  baroness  had  op- 
portunities such  as  have  been  rarely  enjoyed 
for  close  familiar  intercourse  with  the  men  and 
women  of  her  day  most  distinguished  for  rank 
and  station,  as  well  as  for  genius  and  learning. 
These  volumes  show  that  she  did  not  neglect 
those  opportunities,  but  was  an  interested  and 
intelligent  observer  of  all  the  great  political, 
military,  artistic,  and  ecclesiastical  events  that 
occurred  in  Europe  from  the  time  when  the 
first  Napoleon  made  thrones  the  counters  of 
his  ambitious  schemes  until  the  empire  of  his 
nephew  was  trailed  in  the  dust.  Mr.  Hare 
prepares  us  to  enter  sympathetically  upon  the 
biography  of  the  baroness  by  a  captivating 
preliminary  account  of  her  immediate  ances- 
tors of  the  Granville  family,  especially  graphic 
being  his  portraitures  of  her  great-aunt  Mrs. 
Delany,  the  intimate  personal  friend  of  George 
the  Third  and  his  queen,  and  of  her  own  moth- 
er, the  beautiful  Miss  Port,  who  lived  with 
Mrs.  Delany,  and  shared  with  her  the  atten- 
tions and  affection  of  the  royal  family.  The 
glimpses  here  given  of  the  kindly  old  king  and 
queen,  of  their  intimate  daily  life  and  their 
informal  social  companionship  with  Mrs.  De- 
lany, and  of  the  inner  domestic  life  of  the  royal 
household,  are  very  pleasing.  After  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Delany,  her  beautiful  niece  married  a 
Mr.  Waddington,  a  granduncle  of  the  present 
French  minister  of  that  name,  and  in  her  love- 
ly and  secluded  Welsh  home  devoted  her  rare 
intellect  and  accomplishments  to  the  rearing 
and  education  of  her  children.  The  extent  of 
this  home  training,  as  applied  to  the  future 
Baroness  Buusen,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  at  nineteen,  besides  being  an  excel- 
lent English  scholar,  conversant  with  history, 
and  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  contem- 
poraneous religious,  philosophical,  and  politic- 
al questions,  she  was  studying  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  together  with  Euclid  and 
Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  With  all  this, 
however,  the  feminine  accomplishments  and 
domestic  duties  and  requirements,  and  the 
physical  development  of  the  young  girl,  were 
assiduously  cultivated,  with  the  result  of  a 
vigorous  and  healthful  body,  a  well-equipped 
mind,  without  the  least  tendency  to  pedantry 
or  ostentation,  and  a  store  of  elegant  tastes 
and  valuable  knowledge  that  stood  her  in  good 
stead  throughout  her  brilliant  and  varied  life. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  follow  the  course 
of  this  strong,  bright,  and  lovely  girl  through 
the  stages  of  her  delightful  youth,  her  mar- 
riage with  Bunsen,  and  the  happy  life  of  ab- 
sorbing love  and  mutual  help  that  followed. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Hare's  enjoya- 
ble volumes  for  this  fascinating  detail.  After 
her  marriage  with  Bunsen,  Mr.  Hare  wisely  al- 
lows the  story  of  her  life  to  be  unfolded  by  her 
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own  letters,  addressed  with  the  frankness  of  a 
full  and  loving  heart  to  her  darling  mother,  to 
Bunsen  himself,  and  to  sisters,  brothers,  chil- 
dren, and  dear  friends.  They  are  rich  in  their 
manifestations  of  filial  love  and  confidence ;  in 
unstudied  but  charming  pictures  of  domestic 
happiness  and  social  ease;  in  close  views  of 
eminent  personal  friends,  such  as  Stein,  Nie- 
buhr,  Brandis,  Thorwaldseu,  Schadow,  Neu- 
komm,  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  and  others ;  in 
glowing  descriptions  of  Italian  and  other  lands 
and  scenes ;  and  in  fine  criticisms  of  works  of 
literature  and  art.  Especially  pleasing  are 
her  letters  describing  the  father  and  mother 
of  her  husband ;  those  covering  the  period  of 
her  long  residence  at  Carlton  Terrace,  London, 
while  Bunsen  was  Prussian  minister  to  Eng- 
land; and  those  which  reveal  her  to  us  in  her 
last  and  most  beautiful  years  at  Baden,  where 
she  was  the  centre  of  the  love  of  her  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  the  honored  friend  of 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Baden,  and  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  Germany.  These  last 
form  the  fit  sequel  to  a  life  of  remarkable  pow- 
er and  dignity,  tempered  by  sweetness,  and  ir- 
radiated by  the  gentlest  piety.  The  contem- 
plation of  a  character  so  pure  and  lofty  can 
not  be  otherwise  than  purifying  and  ennobling 
to  the  women  of  England  and  America  into 
whose  hands  these  instructive  volumes  may 
fall. 

It  can  not  be  disguised  that  the  traditional 
reputation  for  honesty,  sincerity,  piety,  and 
disinterested  patriotism  which  has  been  ac- 
corded to  Defoe  by  all  his  former  biographers, 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  William  Hazlitt 
down,  is  completely  reversed  by  the  revela- 
tions of  Mr.  Minto's  volume5  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  that  popular  and  powerful  writer. 
We  may  not  enter  into  the  details  which  Mr. 
Minto  gives  with,  perhaps,  a  too  eager  zeal  to 
construe  all  of  Defoe's  acts  in  the  light  of 
some  of  them,  and  to  interpret  his  whole  life 
and  character  by  particular  facts.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  say  that  the  evidence  which 
Mr.  Minto  adduces  in  the  form  of  recently 
discovered  documents  in  Defoe's  handwrit- 
ing that  were  unknown  to  his  earlier  biogra- 
phers is  overwhelming,  and  convicts  him  not 
merely  of  shiftiness,  treachery,  and  hypoc- 
risy, but  of  venality  and  unblushing  and  per- 
sistent mendacity.  The  revelations  of  Mr. 
Minto  substantiating  these  charges  are  pain- 
fully thorough.  Still  they  do  not  blind  him 
to  Defoe's  power  as  a  controversialist,  his 
ability  as  a  writer,  or  the  substantial  value  of 
the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom  and  the  welfare 
of  England.  The  various  works  which  fell 
from  Defoe's  inexhaustible  pen,  especially  his 
inimitable  political  and  controversial  pam- 
phlets and  serials,  are  passed  in  careful  review  ; 
their  occasions  are  fully  stated,  their  effects 

$  Daniel  Defoe.  By  William  Minto.  "English  Men 
of  Letters  Series."  12mo,  pp.  167.  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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are  noted,  and  exhaustive  synoptical  outlines 
are  given  of  tliem.  The  volume  is  a  complete 
literary  biography  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Dr.  Moritz  Busch  attended  Bismarck  through- 
out the  Franco-German  campaign  as  the  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  to  whom  was  confided  the  deli- 
cate task  of  consulting  the  papers  of  Germany, 
England,  and  France  for  what  was  said  by 
them  pro  or  con,  of  correcting  certain  of  their 
statements,  of  replying  to  their  political  allu- 
sions and  attacks,  of  furnishing  them  with 
early  intelligence  of  important  events,  and  of 
supplying  them  with  incisive  editorial  and 
other  matter  inspired  by  his  chief,  and  intend- 
ed to  influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Ger- 
many.   He  accompanied  Bismarck  in  this  ca- 
pacity from  August,  1870,  when  the  German 
army  moved  into  France,  until  after  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Paris,  in  March,  1871,  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  residing  in  the  same  house  with 
Bismarck,  dining  with  him  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  and  having  constant  inter- 
course with  him.    He  therefore  had  unusual 
opportunities  for  observing  his  chief  narrow- 
ly, and  of  listening  to  him  in  his  unguarded 
moments  of  relaxation,  and  when  he  was  under 
the  strain  of  official  duty.    The  results  of  this 
observation  were  noted  down  in  a  diary  from 
day  to  day,  and  are  now  given  to  the  world  in 
a  work  entitled  Bismarck  in  the  Franco-German 
War.6    The  performance  is  in  many  respects 
unique,  and  not  a  little  sensational.    The  au- 
thor daguerreotypes  the  habits  and  manners 
of  Bismarck  with  realistic  minuteness;  re- 
produces his  guarded  and  unguarded  conver- 
sational droppings  with  refreshing  unreserve; 
reveals  his  traits  of  temper,  disposition,  and 
character  as  he  understands  them  ;  and  repeats 
with  ardent  relish  his  numberless  reminis- 
cences, jokes,  stinging  or  satirical  thrusts,  and 
favorite  anecdotes,  the  while  utterly  reckless 
whose  feelings  are  wounded  or  whose  toes 
trod  on  by  the  hard  heels  of  the  rough  great 
man.     On  the  whole,  Bismarck's  character 
will  not  be  hurt  by  these  free  revelations.  It 
must  be  plain  to  the  dullest  comprehension 
while  reading  them  that  few  men  could  be  in- 
voluntarily subjected  to  so  close  a  scrutiny 
and  come  out  of  the  ordeal  so  well.  Surpris- 
ingly little  is  revealed  that  is  seriously  dispar- 
aging to  his  character.    Despite  his  occasion- 
al hardness  and  seeming  inhumanity,  he  could 
be  frank,  engaging,  tender,  considerate,  and 
humane  in  deed,  however  inexorable  he  might 
seem  in  theory.    Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  he  was  animated  by  the  most  intense  zeal 
for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  father-land, 
and  that  to  exalted  powers  of  statesmanship 
he  added  the  most  fervid  patriotism.  Dr. 
Busch  has  padded  his  volumes  unduly  with 
reproductions  of  his  old  editorials,  some  of 
which,  it  is  true,  have  a  substantial  interest 

6  Bismarck  in  the  Fratico-Gervmn  War,  1870, 1871.  Au- 
thorized Translation  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Moritz 
Bvsou.  2  Vols.,  12mp,  pp.  364  and  374.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


as  revealing  the  secret  springs  of  actions  that 
have  become  historical,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  prosy  aud  tiresome.  Had  the  work 
been  confined  more  strictly  to  personal  recol- 
lections of  Bismarck's  sayings,  it  would  have 
been  equally  entertaining  and  far  more  wide- 
ly accessible.  We  should  not  omit  to  say 
that  some  of  the  descriptions  of  military  opera- 
tions and  of  battle-fields  are  graphic  pictures 
of  war's  desolation,  and  that  the  numerous 
brief  glimpses  which  are  afforded  of  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  than  the  great  Chancellor 
are  often  highly  characteristic. 

In  these  days,  when  veneration  for  great 
men  is  seemingly  dying  out,  so  that  even  the 
name  of  Washington  is  more  often  coupled 
with  a  sneering  witticism  than  mentioned  with 
grateful  and  reverent  emotion,  it  is  a  boon  to 
come  upon  a  volume  like  Dr.  Taylor's  Moses  the 
Lawgiver,1  which  concentrates  attention  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  the  great  Hebrew 
leader,  whose  story  should  be  made  a  house- 
hold word,  in  order  that  his  piety  and  patriot- 
ism may  become  a  perpetual  incentive  and 
example.  The  volume  belongs  to  a  series  of 
biographical  discourses  prepared  by  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, illustrative  of  typical  Scripture  worthies, 
all  of  whom  are  heroic  and  inspiring  figures. 
In  the  one  before  us,  the  author,  leaving  the 
abstruser  questions  of  chronology  and  Egyp- 
tology on  one  side,  devotes  his  learning  and 
eloquence  to  the  exposition,  defense,  and  ap- 
plication of  the  inspire*!  narrative  of  the  cap- 
tivity, the  flight,  the  wandering,  and  of  its  rec- 
ord of  the  man  who  was  the  central  figure  in 
each.  Each  discourse  is  ajipropriated  to  some 
marked  event  or  crisis  in  the  life  of  Moses, 
and,  combined,  they  form  a  complete  outline  of 
his  career  from  his  birth  and  early  training  to 
his  death  and  burial.  Besides  illustrating  the 
character  and  acts  of  Moses  with  distinctness 
and  force,  the  several  discourses  furnish  accu- 
rate and  instructive  views  of  the  life,  manners, 
laws,  religion,  arts,  and  civilization  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  and  of  the  history  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Israelites  anterior  to  and  during 
the  life  of  Moses.  The  volume  should  have  the 
effect  of  reviving  the  fading  sense  of  vener- 
ation in  the  minds  of  youth,  and  it  must  at 
least  give  an  enhanced  interest  iu  Bible  study 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  suftered  from  the  be- 
numbing influence  of  the  prevalent  apathy  for 
men  aud  things  that  were  once  revered. 

Admirers  of  the  drama  will  find  much  pleas- 
ant entertainment  in  Mr.  Baker's  English  Act- 
ors:9 After  a  sufficiently  elaborate  introducto- 
ry essay  descriptive  of  the  mystery  and  miracle 
plays  and  of  the  moralities  and  interludes  that 
were  the  predecessors  of  the  true  drama  in  Eng- 
land, the  author  gives  an  outline  of  the  origin 
of  the  English  theatre,  and  follows  with  suc- 


7  Muses  the  Lawgiver.  By  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor, 
D.D.    12rno,  pp.  482.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

8  English  Actors,  from  Shakspeare  to  Macready.  By 
Hbnry  Barton  Bakkr.  2  Vols.,  12mo,  pp.  308  and  311. 
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cinct  notes  of  its  subsequent  growth  and  prog- 
ress, and  with  graphic  biographical  sketches 
of  all  the  successive  actors,  from  Burbage  and 
Shakspeare  to  Macready,  who  have  won  an 
established  reputation  on  the  British  stage. 
These  sketches  are  conveniently  grouped  in 
periods,  severally  embracing  the  actors  of  the 
"  Restoration  and  the  Betterton  School,"  of  the 
"Garrick  Period,"  of  the  "  Kemble  Period,"  and 
of  tbe"Kean  and  Macready  Period;"  and  be- 
sides being  rich  in  personal  anecdote  and  inci- 
dent, they  give  the  reader  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
ups  and  downs,  the  shifts  and  devices,  the  ri- 
valries and  friendships,  of  professional  players, 
together  with  their  social  surroundings  and 
their  relationship  to  the  great  dramatists  whose 
plays  their  talents  recommended  to  public  fa- 
vor. One  of  the  most  obvious  reflections  forced 
upon  us  by  the  perusal  of  these  readable  vol- 
umes is  the  improved  moral  and  social  stand- 
ing of  the  modern  actor,  and  the  increased  re- 
finement and  purity  of  the  drama  and  the  stage 
since  the  days  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and 
Sheridan. 

Our  budget  of  prose  fiction  is  so  full  that  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  briefest  presentation 
of  its  contents.  Noteworthy  among  these  is 
Within  the  Precincts,9  a  quiet  tale  by  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  redolent  with  the  odor  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish abbey  church,  and  having  just  enough  of 
her  favorite  ecclesiological  refrain  to  be  agree- 
able. Among  other  venerable  rubbish  of  this 
fine  old  church,  and  deriving  its  name  from  it, 
is  a  remnant  of  chivalry  styled  "The  Cheva- 
liers of  St.  Michael" — a  body  of  retired  milita- 
ry officers  who  are  the  pensioners  of  a  charity 
connected  with  the  parish,  which  affords  a  gen- 
teel and  comfortable  refuge  for  them  and  their 
families.  The  interest  of  the  story  converges 
upon  Lottie  Despard,the  brave, practical, moth- 
erless daughter  of  one  of  the  least  worthy  of 
these  old  chevaliers,  who  is  an  airy  and  selfish 
old  coxcomb,  and  who,  with  an  equally  selfish 
lout  of  a  brother,  taxes  the  girl  to  the  utmost 
in  her  efforts  to  live  with  simple  elegance  and 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  gentility.  Besides 
being  brave  and  beautiful,  Lottie  has  a  voice 
of  wonderful  quality,  and  upon  this  gift  a  triple 
love  story  is  founded,  in  which  three  lovers 
contend  for  her  favor.  Of  course  she  returns 
the  affection  of  the  one  who  is  the  least  worthy 
of  it,  and  who,  after  brightening  her  life  for  a 
time,  wounds  her  sorely  by  proving  false  and 
mercenary.  Time,  however,  and  her  gift  of 
song,  exert  a  curative  influence  upon  her,  and 
her  nature  is  exymnded  and  its  richness  brought 
out  by  the  sufferings  she  underwent.  Finally 
a  purer,  nobler,  and  more  unselfish  love  com- 
pletes the  cure  of  her  wounded  heart,  and  re- 
wards her  for  all  her  anguish. — We  have  no 
hesitation  in  classing  Defoe's  Journal  of  the 
Plague  in  London*0  with  works  of  romance, 


9  Within  the  Precincts.  A  Novel.  Bv  Mrs.  Olipiiant. 
"Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  83.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

10  Journal  of  the  Plague  in  London.   By  Damel  Defoe, 


since,  notwithstanding  the  literalness  of  its 
style  and  the  general  historical  accuracy  of  its 
narrative  of  the  facts  attending  the  origin  and 
course  of  the  terrible  pestilence  it  chronicles, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coloring  and 
arrangement  of  its  incidents,  and  the  disposi- 
tion, grouping,  and  personality  of  the  actors 
who  figure  in  it,  are  as  purely  fictitious  as  the 
existence  of  the  imaginary  narrator  who  as- 
sumes to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  and  par- 
ticipant in  the  scenes  he  describes.  None  of 
the  fictions  of  this  unrivalled  story-teller,  not 
even  his  peerless  Bobinson  Crusoe,  have  more 
of  the  charm  of  apparent  verity  and  reality 
than  this  singular  production ;  and  there  are 
extended  passages  in  it  which  he  has  never 
equalled  elsewhere  in  simplicity,  pathos,  ten- 
derness, descriptive  power,  and  the  faculty  of 
conjuring  up  tragic  situations  of  overpower- 
ing intensity.  Moreover,  the  work  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  expressive  and  masculine  English, 
and  a  timely  revival  of  the  memory  of  a  vis- 
itation which  has  many  features  in  common 
with  the  scourge  that  now  threatens  the  civil- 
ized world. — All  or  Xothing11  is  a  conventional 
story  of  English  society,  in  which  a  worldly 
mother  interferes  to  break  off  the  engagement 
of  her  beautiful  and  pliable  daughter  with  the 
man  she  loved,  and  by  whom  she  was  loved  in 
return,  and  contrives  to  marry  her  to  a  richer 
wooer,  for  whom  she  has  no  warmer  sentiment 
than  esteem.  The  usual  complications  and 
wretchedness  arising  from  such  a  marriage, 
with  which  novel-readers  are  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar, form  the  burden  of  the  story. — Dosia,}2 
Pretty  Little  Countess  Zina13  and  Marrying  Off  a 
Daughter1*  are  three  novels  from  the  preternat- 
urally  active  pen  of  Mrs.  Henry  Greville.  They 
are  all  founded  on  Russian  life  and  manners, 
and  are  told  with  sparkling  French  vivacity, 
but  have  little  depth  or  earnestness  of  feeling. 
Dosia  is  the  best  of  the  trio,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  amused  and  interested  in  its  prettily 
willful  and  charmingly  hoidenish  heroine,  who 
is  more  boy  than  girl  in  her  tastes  and  ac- 
complishments, till  she  is  softened  and  made 
more  sweetly  womanly  by  an  access  of  true 
love.  The  others  are  merely  instances  of  the 
author's  faculty  of  making  commonplace  bright 
and  attractive. — The  Disturbing  Element15  is  an 
engaging  short  story  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge, 
describing  the  experiences  of  a  club  of  young 
ladies,  formed  by  them,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  sweet-tempered  spinster,  for  their  mutual 
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intellectual  improvement,  and  which  goes  on 
swimmingly,  till  a  disturbing  element  invades 
it  in  the  form  of  certain  masculines,  who  be- 
come lovers  of  the  fair  students,  and  interrupt 
their  plans  by  courtship  and  matrimony. — 
Young  people  who  are  fond  of  fairy  tales  will 
be  interested  and  instructed  by  Mr.  Bunce's 
Fairy  Tales :  Their  Origin  and  Meaning.16  Its 
scope  is  modest  and  its  treatment  popular,  the 
aim  of  the  author  being  to  create  a  taste  for 
folk-lore  literature  by  an  account  of  the  fairies 
of  different  ages  and  lands  as  they  survive  in 
popular  traditions,  and  by  reproductions  of 
some  of  the  pleasing  fables  that  are  current 
concerning  them. — Although  Bel  Marjory11  is  a 
love  story  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  those 
who  have  scruples  against  romance-reading 
unless  it  be  sugar-coated  with  religion,  so  far 
as  we  can  discern  its  love  passages  are  marked 
by  the  same  appetizing  complications,  alterna- 
tions, and  vicissitudes  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ordinary  novel.  Its  actors  have  the  same 
propensities  and  are  moved  by  the  same  pas- 
sions and  emotions  as  their  profane  proto- 
types, and  its  plot  conforms  to  the  stereotyped 
model. — The  author  of  The  Grahams  of  Inver- 
moy18  tells  his  story  with  realistic  distinctness 
and  graceful  Aigor.  Besides  having  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  love's  experiences  to  give  a 
glow  of  changeful  color  to  the  narrative,  his 
delineations  of  social  life  in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands are  very  graphic.  The  scene  of  the 
tale  is  not  confined  to  that  region  of  com- 
mingled romance  and  common-sense,  but  car- 
ries the  leading  actors  to  London  and  its  busy 
life,  to  Spain  and  the  army  operating  there 
under  Wellington,  to  Waterloo,  and  thence  to 
Paris,  and  is  fertile  of  stirring  or  romantic  in- 
cidents connected  with  each. — The  author  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Schdnberg  Cotta  Family  has 
added  another  to  her  felicitous  revivals  of  old- 
en life  and  times.  Following  her  usual  method, 
in  Joan  the  Maid19  she  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a 
quasi-spectator  the  romantic  story  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  causes  him  to  depict  the  most  striking 
traditional  or  historic  passages  in  her  career 
from  the  stand-point  of  one  who  believes  that 
she  is  divinely  commissioned.  The  narrative 
is  chaste,  fervid,  earnest,  and  has  all  the  illu- 
sion of  reality.  The  scene  opens  and  closes  in 
the  west  of  England,  and  is  embellished  by 
some  exquisite  transcripts  of  its  home  and  ru- 
ral life.  Its  tone  is  sweet,  strong,  and  pure. — 
In  few  of  her  romances  has  Miss  Braddon  ex- 
hibited a  greater  fertility  of  resources  of  the 
sensational  kind  than  in  her  novel  The  Cloven 


16  Fairy  Talcs:  Their  Origin  and  Meaning.  By  John 
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Foot,20  in  which,  not  content  with  lifting  the 
veil  from  the  debasing  career  of  a  coarse  and 
dissipated  but  beautiful  French  dancer,  she 
regales  us  with  the  details  of  two  mock  mar- 
riages and  as  many  violent  deaths,  of  a  tragic 
accident,  and  a  murder  with  horrible  attending 
circumstances,  and  of  the  inevitable  crop  of 
detective  experiences  and  trial  scenes.  Inter- 
woven with  these  feverish  incidents  is  a  love 
story  of  considerable  power. — A  shade  less  sen- 
sational than  the  novel  just  laid  down  is  a  tale 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Robinson,  entitled  Coward  Con- 
science,'21 whose  chief  attraction  is  the  charac- 
ter and  fortunes  of  the  pure  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  receiver  of  stolen  goods, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  be  a  thief  when  a  tempt- 
ing occasion  offered.  The  girl,  having  become 
conscious  of  her  father's  business,  endeavors  to 
escape  from  the  villainous  atmosphere  around 
her,  and  in  her  efforts  to  do  so  accidentally 
meets  and  is  befriended  by  a  gentleman,  who, 
after  many  obstacles  surmounted,  becomes  her 
husband.  The  tone  of  the  story  is  not  eleva- 
ting, and  it  is  copiously  interlarded  w  ith  pro- 
fane expletives,  which  are  the  more  shocking 
because  they  are  the  utterances  of  a  dying 
man. — Quaker  Cousins,22  by  Agnes  Macdonell, 
and  The  Sherlocks,23  by  John  Saunders,  are 
strong,  genial,  and  wholesome  tales.  In  each 
the  narrative  is  flowing,  the  love  situations 
pure  and  sweet,  the  characters  well  balanced 
and  impressive,  and  their  bearing  in  prosperity 
and  under  the  pressure  of  adversity  such  as 
to  win  our  sympathy  and  admiration. — The 
Awakening2*  is  a  sprightly  brief  tale  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  clever  and  romantic  device,  contrived 
by  two  maidens  to  win  back  to  one  of  them — 
a  rural  Chloe — the  affection  of  her  lover  when 
it  had  been  cooled  by  the  blandishments  of 
London  society. — Totally  unlike  the  staple 
English  and  American  novel  is  the  fresh  and 
graceful  tale,  The  Barque  Future  2b  just  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Ole  Bull  from  the  Swedish  of  the 
Norwegian  novelist  Jonas  Lie.  Of  course  it 
is  the  old  story  of  love,  but  the  entire  setting 
of  the  story  is  out  of  the  beaten  track.  In- 
stead of  its  scenes  being  laid  amid  the  sur- 
roundings of  artificial  society,  they  are  cast 
among  the  hardy  folk  of  the  stormy  sea-coast 
of  Norland,  amid  a  society  which  retains  the 
vigorous  freshness  of  primitive  simplicity. 
Though  the  love  story  is  a  delightful  idyl,  yet 
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the  peculiar  charm  of  the  hook  lies  in  its  spirit- 
ed transcripts  from  life  of  the  customs,  usages, 
social  characteristics,  toils,  trials,  amusements, 
and  romantic  superstitions  and  observances  of 
the  strongly  marked  but  artless  children  of 
the  far  North. 

President  Bartlett's  From  Egypt  to  Palestine™ 
is  a  volume  that  addresses  itself  to  a  large 
circle  of  readers  and  inquirers.  Sufficiently 
learned  to  compel  the  attention  of  profession- 
al scholars  for  the  light  it  throws  on  impor- 
tant theological  and  archaeological  problems, 
it  is  yet  so  unencumbered  by  the  abracadabra 
of  technical  learning,  and  so  lucid  and  spirited 
in  its  recital  of  incidents  of  travel  and  explo- 
ration, as  to  conciliate  and  securely  fasten  the 
interest  of  the  non-professional  reader.  The 
purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  bring  together  the 
ascertained  results  of  the  investigations  which 
have  been  industriously  prosecuted  for  many 
years  by  scholars  and  travellers  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  the  Israelites,  in  connection  with 
Egypt,  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  the  wilder- 
ness, and  to  present  these  results  in  a  form  so 
compact  as  to  admit  of  an  intelligent  unity  of 
view.  Not  content,  however,  with  the  facts 
and  inferences  that  might  be  exhumed  from 
books,  President  Bartlett  determined  to  travel 
over  the  entire  route  of  the  Israelites  described 
in  the  Pentateuch,  with  special  reference  to 
the  subject ;  and  in  doing  so  he  made  it  a  point 
to  examine  personally  the  several  lines  of  trav- 
el ascribed  to  the  Hebrews  by  former  writers, 
and  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  accuracy  or  fal- 
lacy of  their  conclusions  by  his  own  careful 
observations.  It  is  apparent  throughout  the 
volume  that  it  has  been  his  constant  practical 
aim  to  weigh  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  journey  de- 
scribed in  the  Pentateuch,  to  ascertain  without 
partisanship  or  haste  the  real  facts  so  far  as 
they  might  be  revealed  by  observations  care- 
fully made  on  the  spot,  and  to  discover  the  ex- 
tent of  the  correspondence  between  the  Land 
and  the  Book.  Apart  from  the  absorbing  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  this  candid  and  emi- 
nent scholar's  minute  and  step-by-step  tracings 
of  the  Israelitish  journey,  to  his  identifications 
and  descriptions  of  sacred  sites  and  landmarks, 
and  to  his  accounts  of  the  geographical  rela- 
tions of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  his 
volume  has  an  independent  fascination  as  a 
graphic  record  of  travel  and  exploration,  both 
with  reference  to  his  special  inquiry  and  to  a 
considerable  field  outside  of  it.  Besides  being 
a  profoundly  interesting  popular  exposition  of 
the  route  of  the  Israelites,  it  is  also  a  rich  de- 
pository of  valuable  material  illustrating  other 
Old  and  New  Testament  scenes  and  incidents, 
and  throwing  light  on  the  history  and  remains, 
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ites. By  S.  C.  Bartlktt,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  560.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 


the  past  condition  and  present  state,  both  of 
the  region  traversed  by  the  Hebrews  and  of 
the  countries — Arabia,  Egypt,  Syria,  etc. — that 
lie  adjacent  to  it.  Though  one  should  by  any 
possibility  be  indifferent  to  the  identification 
of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  he  must  be  a 
morbidly  apathetic  reader  who  could  be  proof 
agaiust  the  attractiveness  of  this  volume  as 
a  book  of  travels  and  a  copious  store  of  fresh, 
curious,  entertaining,  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

The  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  late 
Professor  Tayler  Lewis's  Six  Days  of  Creation27 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  "  Time's  re- 
venges." When  the  treatise  first  appeared, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  its  advanced 
ideas  were  attacked  with  almost  equal  vehe- 
mence by  scientific  and  theological  bigots,  and 
it  was  pronounced  false  or  fanciful  by  the  one, 
and  heterodox,  or  at  least  dangerous,  by  the 
other.  Since  then  it  has  lived  down  these  as- 
saults, and  at  this  day  probably  expresses  the 
conviction  of  the  great  mass  of  Christians.  In 
this  essay  Professor  Lewis  did  not  set  out  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  creation,  in  its  six-timed 
aspect,  from  the  side  of  theological  or  physical 
science,  but  from  the  Scriptural  or  philological 
side.  Calmly  disregarding  the  attempts  on 
the  one  side  to  oppugn  the  Biblical  record  by 
the  facts  of  science,  and  on  the  other  to  defend 
it  by  a  reconcilement  of  the  narrative  in  Gen- 
esis with  those  facts,  he,  for  the  first,  under- 
took the  task  of  setting  forth  the  Biblical  idea 
of  creation,  philologically  ascertained,  or,  in 
other  words,  "  creation  as  revealed  in  distinc- 
tion from  any  scientific  or  inductive  theory  of 
the  earth."  This  was  his  leading  design  ;  and 
the  ideas  which  flow  in  the  wake  of  this  de- 
sign, and  are  elaborated  by  him  with  great 
learning  and  ingenuity,  are  the  following: 
that  revelation  is  independent  of  science :  that 
it  uses  its  own  language,  which  is  neither 
scientific,  nor  philosophical,  nor  metaphysical, 
nor  poetical,  but  phenomenal ;  that  the  Bible, 
rightly  interpreted,  is  of  authority  in  its  direct 
teachings  of  natural  as  well  as  moral  truth ; 
that  creation  was  an  alternating  series  of 
growths,  each  having  a  supernatural  begin- 
ning; that  the  creative  periods  are  indefinite, 
of  a  duration  not  measurable  by  accepted  ideas 
of  divisions  of  time;  and  that  the  days  spoken 
of  in  Genesis  are  not  the  common  diurnal  rev- 
olutions measured  by  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A  large  body  of  col- 
lateral topics  suggested  by  or  in  illustration 
of  these  positions  is  introduced  in  the  treatise, 
the  whole  forming  a  masterly  exposition — exe- 
getical  and  philological — of  the  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  relate  to  the  order 
of  creation,  the  origin  of  man,  and  divine  rev- 
elation. The  chief  point  evolved  in  this  work, 
that  the  Bible  does  not  teach  that  the  cre- 


27  The  Six  Days  of  Creation;  or,  The  Scriptural  Cosmog- 
ony. With  the  Ancient  Idea  of  Time-Worlds  in  Distinc- 
tion from  Worlds  in  Space.  By  Tayler  Licwis.  12mo, 
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ative  days  were  twenty-four  hours  long,  but 
that  they  were  indefinite  periods,  is  support- 
ed with  unusual  erudition  and  convincing 
cogency. 

The  Greek  text  of  Stoi'ies  from  Herodotus,  and 
the  Seventh  Book  of  the  History,26  has  been  edit- 
ed by  Dr.  Keep  with  the  object  of  presenting 
Herodotus  in  his  t  wofold  character  of  the  pro- 
found historian  and  the  fascinating  story-tell- 
er to  beginners  of  Greek  in  colleges  and  acade- 
mies. The  larger  portion  of  the  text  is  occupied 
with  the  Seventh  Book,  which  is  reproduced, 
without  abridgment,  from  the  plates  of  the 
Harper's  text  edition  of  Blakeley's  Herodotus. 
The  stories  have  been  freshly  set  up,  and  com- 
prise selections  from  the  brilliant  moral,  his- 
torical, and  romantic  episodes  that  diversify 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus.  Copious  English 
notes  are  appended,  extending  over  more  than 
half  the  volume,  carefully  prepared  by  Dr. 
Keep  so  as  to  afford  all  reasonable  help  to  the 
student  in  construing  the  text,  and  in  unrav- 
elling its  historical,  mythological,  and  other 
allusions. 

The  publication  of  cheap  miniature  volumes 
of  entertaining,  useful,  and  standard  literature 
has  reached  an  unexpected  magnitude  in  this 
country,  and  promises  to  exert  a  powerful  ed- 
ucating and  refining  influence  upon  many  to 
whom  more  extensive  works  are  either  inac- 
cessible by  reason  of  their  cost,  or  forbidding 
because  of  their  formidable  size  and  the  amount 
of  previous  training  demanded  for  the  due  com- 
prehension of  them.  The  month  of  which  we 
now  give  the  literary  record  has  been  pecul- 
iarly fertile  of  this  class  of  publications.  Thus 
Poetry  is  worthily  represented  by  the  complete 
poetical  works  of  Goldsmith,29  whose  genial 
humor  and  elegant  simplicity  may  now  irra- 
diate the  humblest  home ;  by  Cowper's  delight- 
ful social  and  domestic  poem  on  The  Sofa;30  and 
by  a  tasteful  collection  of  Ballads  of  Battle  and 
Bravery,31  comprising  some  of  the  finest  lyrics 
in  the  language.  Then,  again,  the  taste  for  the 
Drama  is  judiciously  catered  for  by  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Goldsmith's  charming  humorous  come- 
dies, She  Stoops  to  Conquer  and  The  Good-natured 
Man;32  and  for  Fiction  by  a  selection  of  sketches 
of  English  rural  life  and  scenery  from  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  Our  Village.33  In  Biography  we  have  a 
clever  compilation  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Car- 
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ty/e,34  affording  a  condensed  view  of  his  char- 
acter and  theories,  his  literal  labors,  and  his 
rank  as  a  historian  and  thinker  ;  and  in  Narra- 
tive we  are  given  a  graphic  account  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slave-trade,35  with  a  description  of 
the  way  in  which  crews  are  still  shipped  for  it 
in  our  Northern  sea-ports,  by  one  who  was  a 
six  months'  victim.  The  taste  of  collectors  of 
bric-a-brac  and  curiosities  of  industrial  art  is 
intelligently  directed  by  a  dainty  little  man- 
ual on  Bibelots  and  Curios.36  In  a  primer  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States37  a  large 
amount  of  solid  information  is  brought  togeth- 
er in  a  condensed  form  concerning  our  coal, 
iron,  and  other  natural  products,  and  relative 
to  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  forest,  the  riv- 
ers, and  the  seas ;  and  it  also  contains  a  large 
body  of  useful  facts  relative  to  soils,  rain-fall, 
and  climate.  Lastly,  a  most  important  con- 
tribution is  made  to  knowledge  in  the  spheres 
of  History  and  Hygiene.  To  the  former  by 
Mr.  Towle's  clear  and  comprehensive  sketch  of 
the  history  of  modern  France,38  from  the  coup 
d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  including  a  summary  of  its  principal 
political  and  military  events,  and  of  its  social, 
military,  financial,  industrial,  and  educational 
condition  ;  and  by  Mr.  Eugene  Lawrence's  out- 
line of  modern  English  literature,39  from  Cow- 
per  till  the  present  day,  comprising  brief  but 
satisfactory  sketches  of  the  principal  poets, 
novelists,  lecturers,  and  historians  of  the  peri- 
od, together  with  judicious  criticisms  and  an- 
alyses of  their  productions.  The  contributions 
to  hygiene  are  two  excellent  health  primers, 
respectively  on  baths  and  bathing,40  and  on 
personal  appearances  in  health  and  disease  ;41 
and  Colonel's  Waring's  adaptation  of  Fleeming 
Jenkin's  invaluable  lectures  on  healthy  houses42 
to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  American  social 
life.  These  lectures  embody  a  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  the  cardinal  principles  of  house  drain- 
age and  ventilation,  and  are  of  substantial 
practical  value. 
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Astronomy. — The  following  minor  planets 
Lave  been  discovered  this  year :  192,  by  Palisa, 
February  17  (his  fifteenth  planet);  193,  by 
Coggia,  March  1  (his  third  planet) ;  194,  by  Pe- 
ters, March  21  (his  thirty-third  planet).  Dr. 
Peters  also  discovered  a  second  planet,  March 
21,  which  was  really  Leto,  but  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  any  known  asteroid,  as 
the  elements  of  the  Berliner  Jahrbuch  were 
given  for  an  epoch  ten  years  wrong. 

There  has  been  a  sum  of  $5000  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  be  expended  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  experiments  to  determine  the  ve- 
locity of  light,  and  hence  the  sun's  distance, 
when  the  aberration  constant  is  known.  The 
experiments  are  to  be  conducted  by  Professor 
Newcomb,  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac. The  aberration  constant  is  being  re- 
determined by  Nyren,  of  Pulkova,  with  the 
prime  vertical  transit. 

The  report  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  party 
to  observe  the  eclipse  of  1878,  July  29,  has 
been  handsomely  printed  in  quarto,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  L.  Waldo.  It  contains  an  in- 
troduction, and  sections  on  time  observations, 
longitude  determination,  latitude  observa- 
tions, geographical  positions,  and  these  are 
followed  by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Waldo  and  oth- 
er members  of  the  party,  and  by  reports  of 
other  persons.  The  whole  has  four  illustra- 
tive plates.  Mr.  Waldo  took  several  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona  through  a  double  refract- 
ing prism.  The  negatives  were  examined  by 
Professor  Pickering,  who  reports  that  they 
show  tangential  polarization  of  the  corona  if 
a  certain  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  had 
been  made.  The  arrangement  used  was  un- 
known to  him  while  he  made  this  examina- 
tion, but  really  was  such  as  would,  according 
to  Professor  Pickering,  indicate  such  tangen- 
tial polarization  ;  and  this  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  Mr.  Waldo  comes — that  the  light  of  the 
corona  is  tangentially  polarized.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  these  negatives  were  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Hastings,  who  does  not  admit 
this  conclusion,  and  who  shows  how  the  phe- 
nomena may  be  otherwise  produced.  Profess- 
or Rees  observed  with  a  spectroscope,  and 
found  a  continuous  spectrum  to  the  corona 
crossed  by  dark  lines,  among  which  C  and  D 
were  identified. 

Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  of  Alleghany  Ob- 
servatory, who  is  now  in  Italy,  sends  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  observatory  to  be 
erected  on  Mount  Etna,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Tacchini,  of  Palermo,  at  an  elevation 
of  over  9600  feet  above  sea-level.  lit;  adds : 
"I  write  in  the  hope  that  the  example  thus 
set  by  Italy  may  find  imitators  with  us.  I 
have  been  now  for  some  time  at  a  less  high 
but  still  an  elevated  station  here,  about  4500 
feet  above  the  sea,  engaged  in  observations 


which  may  be  of  some  use  in  determining  what 
may  be  expected  in  similar  sites  in  our  own 
territory,  their  aim  being  to  substitute  some 
sort  of  quantitative  data  for  our  present  con- 
jectural knowledge  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  conditions  of  vision  are  improved  at  high- 
er stations,  and  to  form  with  something  of  defi- 
niteness  a  standard  of  comparison.  The  re- 
sults (which  will  probably  appear  in  a  report 
presented  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey) 
are  not  as  yet  complete ;  but  I  may  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  while  as  regards  observa- 
tions of  precision,  perhaps  even  as  regards 
work  on  double  stars  and  like  measures,  the 
gain  is  less  than  might  have  been  expected, 
too  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  immense 
advantage  of  an  elevated  station  for  almost 
every  kind  of  research  connected  with  solar 
physics.  This  is  specially  the  case  as  regards 
the  chromosphere ;  while  as  to  the  corona, 
concededly,  our  only  hope  (with  our  present 
means)  of  materially  extending  our  knowledge 
of  it  lies  in  the  prospect  that  we  may  yet  be 
able  to  see  it  without  an  eclipse,  if  the  ob- 
server be  in  an  exceptionally  transparent  at- 
mosphere. v 

Professor  Holden,  U.S.N.,  and  Lieutenant 
Bergland,  U.S.A.,  have  translated  an  important 
paper,  by  Dr.  Gyldcn,  director  of  the  Stockholm 
Observatory,  on  the  relations  between  the 
number,  brightness,  and  relative  mean  dis- 
tances of  the  fixed  stars.  It  is  published  by 
the  Scientific  Society  of  the  Troy  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  has  been  sent  to  Professor  Hall  for  his 
discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Mars  and  other 
astronomical  works. 

In  Physics,  Deprez  has  contrived  a  very  in- 
genious velocity  regulator,  which  may  be  used 
either  for  electro-magnetic  motors  alone,  or, 
by  a  special  adaptation,  to  any  kind  of  motor. 
Upon  the  rotating  axis  of  the  motor  two  insu- 
lated collars  are  fastened,  one  of  which  carries 
an  elastic  spring  of  metal,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  is  a  metallic  mass,  through  which  an 
adjusting  screw  passes,  which  presses  by  tlie 
force  of  the  spring  upon  the  second  collar.  In 
the  case  of  a  magnetic  motor  the  battery  cur- 
rent which  drives  it  passes  through  this  spring 
from  one  collar  to  the  other.  When  the  ve- 
locity becomes  sufficient  to  generate  centrifu- 
gal force  enough  to  overcome  the  tension  of 
the  spring,  contact  is  broken  between  the  ad- 
justing screw  and  the  second  collar.  The  mo- 
tive power  being  thus  withdrawn,  the  speed 
of  the  motor  lessens,  until  the  tension  of  the 
spring  is  again  in  excess,  and  contact  is  re-es- 
tablished. The  limits  between  which  this  va- 
riation of  velocity  takes  place  may  be  made  as 
small  as  one  pleases  by  suitable  adjustment 
of  the  spring.  To  test  this  question  the  au- 
thor measured  the  time  required  for  a  certain 
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number  of  revolutions  of  a  magnetic  engine 
furnished  with  this  regulator,  varying  the  bat- 
tery power  in  the  different  experiments.  He 
found  that  with  two  cells  1646.6  seconds  were 
required  to  get  51,000  rotations,  while  with 
four  cells  the  time  required  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  rotations  was  only  2.5  seconds  more. 

Freeland,  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Towne 
Scientific  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  described  a  machine  constructed  by  him- 
self for  playing  automatically  the  well-known 
game  of  tit-tat-to.  Attempts  to  devise  such 
machines  have  been  numerous,  but  thus  far 
unsuccessful,  most  of  the  machines  exhibited, 
like  the  celebrated  chess-player  of  Maelzael, 
having  a  concealed  player  within.  After  mak- 
ing an  elaborate  theoretical  analysis  of  the 
simple  game  referred  to,  Freeland  chose  certain 
limiting  conditions  for  the  machine.  These 
were,  first,  that  the  machine  should  always 
play  the  best  move,  and  second,  that  its  oppo- 
nent, during  the  first  three  moves,  if  he  wishes 
to  play  one  of  two  or  four  symmetrical  moves, 
shall  take  the  one  having  the  lowest  number. 
Tabulating  the  moves  under  these  conditions, 
he  transferred  the  table  to  a  revolving  cylin- 
der, and  thus  transformed  the  symbolical  table 
into  a  mechanical  one.  This  cylinder  has  150 
lines  upon  it,  dividing  it  into  squares,  the  first 
four  moves  of  the  opponent  being  grouped  in 
four  rows  of  nine  lines  each,  the  answering 
moves  of  the  machine  being  grouped  in  a  sep- 
arate row,  though  upon  the  same  line,  parallel 
with  the  axis,  as  the  others.  Pins  at  the  in- 
tersection of  these  lines  determine  the  moves 
by  means  of  ingeniously  arranged  mechanism. 
When  the  machine  succeeds  in  getting  its  three 
marks  in  a  row,  it  announces  the  fact  that  it 
has  won  by  ringing  a  bell.  Though  some  of 
its  games  have,  of  course,  been  drawn,  it  has 
not  thus  far  been  beaten  in  a  single  one. 

Jacques  has  studied  the  effect  produced  by 
the  motion  of  the  air  in  an  auditorium  upon 
its  acoustic  qualities,  using  for  this  purpose 
the  Baltimore  Academy  of  Music.  Having 
proved  by  direct  experiment  that  variations 
in  density  in  the  air  transmitting  sound  not 
only  decrease  materially  the  intensity  of  the 
sound,  as  Tyndall  has  experimentally  shown, 
but  also  actually  modify  its  form,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  confusion  and  indistinctness,  it 
naturally  followed  that  in  public  halls  where 
such  currents  of  air  really  exist  in  abundance 
there  must  be  much  difficulty  from  this  cause. 
In  the  building  above  referred  to  the  whole 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  admitted  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  is  there  warmed,  then  crosses  the 
stage  horizontally,  passes  through  the  prosce- 
nium, and  diagonaliy  upward  toward  the  roof, 
across  the  auditorium,  in  one  large  current, 
and  goes  out  partly  through  the  roof,  and  part- 
ly through  registers  in  the  gallery  ceilings, 
into  a  ventilating  tower  over  the  chandelier, 
whose  heat  is  the  motive  power.  About  15,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  are  thus  drawn 
through  the  house.    The  acoustic  qualities  of 


the  house,  being  exceptionally  perfect,  are  as- 
cribed largely  to  the  condition  of  the  air  with- 
in it.  To  test  the  question,  experiments  were 
made  by  stationing  persons  in  various  parts 
of  it  during  a  performance,  and  asking  them 
simply  to  note  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
the  performers  could  be  heard.  At  various  in- 
tervals the  valves  controlling  the  circulation 
of  air  were  reversed,  so  as  to  produce  currents. 
Almost  invariably  the  testimony  was  that  at 
times,  which  proved  on  comparison  to  agree 
with  those  at  which  the  reversals  had  taken 
place,  the  sound  was  confused  and  indistinct, 
and  people  all  over  the  house  were  seen  to 
make  an  effort  as  if  to  listen. 

Holz  has  examined  the  specific  magnetism 
of  magnetic  iron,  and  finds  that  its  value  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  magnetic  substance 
yet  examined.  Its  maximum  permanent  mag- 
netism is  nearly  as  great  as  this,  and  is  great- 
er than  that  of  steel  hardened  so  as  to  be  as 
hard  as  glass.  Its  permanent  magnetism  is 
sooner  removed  and  its  demagnetization  soon- 
er effected  by  the  same  external  forces  than  is 
the  case  with  steel. 

Preece  has  suggested  that  electricians  record 
earth  currents  produced  by  magnetic  storms  in 
absolute  units.  If  the  earth  current  be  ob- 
served upon  a  galvanometer,  it  can  easily  be 
reproduced  upon  the  same  instrument  with  a 
known  resistance  and  a  known  electromotive 
force,  and  hence  its  strength  in  webers  can  be 
ascertained.  Thus  if  an  earth  current  pro- 
duce on  a  galvanometer  a  deflection  of  50°, 
and  one  Daniell  cell  reproduced  this  deflection 
through  a  total  resistance  of  125  ohms,  then 
the  current  would  be  equal  to  1  divided  by 
125  or  to  0.008  weber.  Or,  if  the  length,  resist- 
ance, and  general  direction  of  the  cable  or  w  ire 
be  given,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, the  difference  of  potential  at  the  two  ends 
would  be  known.  Thus  a  cable  running;  due 
east  and  west,  246  miles  long,  having  a  resist- 
ance of  five  ohms  per  mile,  would  have,  if  the 
above  current  passed  through  it,  a  difference 
of  potential  at  its  ends  of  9.84  volts.  Simul- 
taneous observations  at  different  and  distant 
stations  would  throw  much  light  on  the  poten- 
tial of  the  globe. 

Heraud  has  produced  a  new  constant  bat- 
tery of  simple  construction.  The  liquid  used 
to  excite  it  is  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride, 
and  the  depolarizing  substance  employed  is 
mercurous  chloride  or  calomel.  In  preseuce  of 
zinc  the  ammonium  chloride  gives  zinc  chlo- 
ride, ammonia,  and  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen 
reduces  the  mercurous  chloride,  yielding  me- 
tallic mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
latter  uniting  with  the  ammonia  gives  ammo- 
nium chloride  again.  To  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  zinc  oxychlorido  and  its  deposition  on 
the  zinc,  one-tenth  of  ammonia  solution  is  add- 
ed to  the  solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  The 
zinc  is  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  liquid, 
and  the  carbon,  the  positive  electrode,  is  in- 
closed in  a  canvas  bag.    After  working  on  a 
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closed  circuit  for  248  days,  the  current  retain- 
ed two-thirds  of  its  original  strength. 

In  Chemistry,  Wills  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  electric  light  in 
air  produces  a  direct  union  of  the  constituent 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  gives  rise  to  oxides 
of  nitrogen  which  are  injurious  in  their  ac- 
tion. Direct  experiment  to  test  the  question 
in  the  laboratory  showed  that  in  four  experi- 
ments nitric  acid  was  generated  equivalent  to 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  gram  per 
hour.  The  author  points  out  the  importance 
of  this  result  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  general  introduction  of  the  arc  between 
carbon  points  for  illumination. 

Mills  and  Hogarth  have  made  a  series  of 
experiments  in  order  to  compare  the  equiva- 
lents of  acid  bodies  dynamically.  The  ordi- 
nary mode  of  comparison  is,  as  is  well  known, 
by  noting  their  capacity  of  saturation  as  meas- 
ured by  the  quantity  of  metal  in  their  normal 
salts.  The  authors  selected  sulphuric  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  for  their  experiments,  and  the 
results  of  their  experiments  show  that  al- 
though two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid 
may  be  the  chemical  equivalent  of  one  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  determined  by  the  weight  re- 
quired for  saturation,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
equivalent  in  any  dynamical  sense.  Their  ex- 
periments even  render  it  probable  that  a  sin- 
gle molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  dynamical- 
ly equal  to  one  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  view 
of  the  authors  is  confirmed  by  a  determination 
of  Ostwald,  based  on  the  alteration  of  the  spe- 
cific volume  of  solutions.  He  finds  that  two 
molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  stand  to  one  of 
sulphuric  acid  as  1.93  to  1. 

Pohl  has  described  a  simple  and  sure  method 
for  detecting  the  difference  between  natural 
and  artificial  turquoise.  This  discovery  is  of 
great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  imitations, 
which  are  produced  in  Austria,  England,  and 
France,  are  found  to  possess  all  the  character- 
istic physical  properties  of  the  natural  stone 
in  regard  to  color,  hardness,  density,  fracture, 
and  microscopic  appearance.  The  difficulty 
of  detection  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  distinct  varieties  of  turquoise,  a  blue 
and  a  green  one,  differing  considerably  in 
their  physical  properties.  That  from  Persia 
is  sky-blue,  while  that  from  France,  Nevada, 
Germany,  and  Mexico  is  greenish-blue  to  yel- 
lowish-green. The  Egyptian  variety  resem- 
bles the  Persian,  but  is  paler  in  section  and 
more  brittle.  The  author  places  a  portion  of 
the  mineral  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  heats 
it  to  redness  over  an  ordinary  Bunsen  burner. 
If  it  be  a  real  turquoise,  a  peculiar  crackling 
noise,  like  that  given  by  sodium  chloride  when 
heated,  will  be  heard,  and  a  deep  brown-black 
earthy  powder  is  left.  Artificial  turquoises 
do  not  crackle,  and  the  remaining  mass  is  a 
greenish-blue  solid. 

Anthropology. — The  friends  of  the  science  of 
man  living  at  our  national  capital  have  organ- 
ized in  that  city  an  association,  entitled  "The 


Anthropological  Society  of  Washington."  Sev- 
eraL  meetings  have  been  held,  and  important 
papers  read.  The  object  of  the  society,  as 
stated  in  its  constitution,  is  to  foster  in  every 
way  the  study  of  man,  and  especially  to  seek 
to  perfect  the  valuable  and  growing  collec- 
tions in  Washington.  The  president  of  the 
society  is  Major  J.  W.  Powell;  the  recording 
secretary,  Mr.  Elmer  J.  Reynolds ;  the  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Professor  Otis  T.  Mason. 

As  archaeological  wonders  multiply,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  revive  an  old  principle  of 
logic — that  the  amount  of  proof  demanded  in 
any  case  is  proportionate  to  the  strangeness 
of  the  phenomenon.  On  the  heels  of  the  ele- 
phant pipe  of  Muscatine  County,  Iowa,  come 
three  shell  gorgets  from  Colonel  Hilder,  of  St. 
Louis,  made  from  Florida  shells,  and  each  en- 
graved with  a  very  life-like  image  of  a  spider. 
The  first  was  taken  from  a  stone  grave  in  St. 
Clair  County,  Illinois ;  the  second,  from  amound 
in  the  same  county;  the  third,  from  a  mound 
in  New  Madrid  County,  Missouri.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  in  this  connection  that  the  wild 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  call  the  Navajos  spiders, 
because  they  spin  and  weave.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  speculating  may  conclude  that  in  these 
graves  we  have  the  remains  of  some  celebrated 
weavers,  or,  perhaps,  of  distinguished  chief- 
tains of  the  ancient  and  honorable  spider  gens. 

In  the  sixth  number  of  Materiaux  for  1878, 
M.  Falsan  speaks  of  the  presence  of  rocks 
marked  with  "  cup  cuttings'7  in  the  middle  re- 
gion of  the  Rhone  basin.  The  paper  is  called 
forth  by  a  remark  of  M.  Desor's  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  cup  cuttings"  of  Switzerland :  "  It 
seems  extraordinary  that  up  to  this  time  none 
of  these  bowlders  have  been  seen  in  Italy, 
Austria,  or  in  the  east  of  France."  The  paper 
is  of  great  interest  to  American  archaeologists, 
and  it  would  be  a  good  work  for  some  one  to 
collect  the  facts  concerning  the  distribution 
of  these  same  objects  in  our  country. 

In  Botany,  we  have  to  report  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Peck  before  the  Albany  Institute 
on  United  States  species  of  Lycoperdon,  of  which 
nineteen  are  enumerated.  The  species  are  de- 
scribed in  detail,  five  being  new. 

The  American  Quarterly  Microscopical  Journal 
has  two  papers  on  botanical  subjects,  one  by 
F.  B.  Hine  on  Saprolegnica,  which  contains  the 
writer's  observations  on  species  found  in  Cen- 
tral New  York,  and  is  illustrated  by  four  plates. 
The  second  article,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Hervey,  re- 
lates to  the  structure  and  classification  of 
algre. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  has  an  in- 
teresting article,  by  Professor  Tuckerman,  on 
Minks's  observations  on  the  development  of 
lichens.  Professor  Tuckerman  states  that  he 
has  detected  microgonidia  in  Panncl'ia  tiliacea, 
var.  flavicans,  in  specimens  collected  by  Mr. 
Charles  Wright. 

The  British  Journal  of  Botany  contains  a 
translation  of  a  paper  by  the  late  Professor 
A.  Braun  on  the  vegetable  remains  in  the  Egyp- 
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tian  Museum  at'  Berlin,  the  most  important 
plants  considered  being  the  papyrus,  and  the 
different  species  of  grain.  Professor  Braim 
believes  with  many  others  that  all  the  stories 
about  the  germination  of  seeds  or  grains  taken 
from  mummies  or  Egyptian  remains  are  false, 
and  he  states  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  study  of  the  ancient  flora  of  Egypt  is 
the  ease  with  which  deceit  and  imposition  can 
be  practiced  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
so-called  antiquities.  The  plants  and  seeds 
whose  antiquity  is  best  ascertained  are  those 
obtained  by  soaking  bricks  until  the  clay  is  re- 
moved, and  the  vegetable  remains  left  behind, 
which  can  sometimes  be  accomplished.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  plants  thus  brought 
to  view  are  generally  marsh  plants  which  were 
growing  wild,  and  thus  little  light  is  thrown 
on  the  botauical  character  of  the  species  for- 
merly cultivated  in  Egypt,  as  they  were  rarely 
imbedded  in  bricks. 

The  Botanische  Zeitung  has  of  late  been  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  an  article  by  Godlewski  on 
the  "  Change  of  Form  produced  in  Plants  which 
are  grown  in  Darkness."  The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed from  a  physiological  rather  than  a 
morphological  stand-point.  In  the  same  jour- 
nal is  an  article  by  Stahl  on  the  resting  form 
of  Vducheria  geminata.  When  assuming  the 
resting  stage,  the  species  mentioned  divides 
into  a  number  of  cells,  so  that  it  resembles  the 
species  of  Gongrosira.  There  then  escape  from 
the  cells  amoeboid  bodies  by  which  the  plant 
is  propagated. 

With  relation  to  algie,  several  important 
works  must  be  mentioned.  Eeinke  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Nova  Acta  of  the  Leop.  Carol. 
Akad.  an  account  of  the  development  of  the 
Cutleriacece  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  the  first 
volume  of  the  contributions  of  the  zoological 
station  at  Naples  contains  two  papers  on  alga?, 
one  by  Falkenberg,  on  Discosporangium,  a  new 
genus  of  Phceosporece,  the  other  by  Fr.  Schmitz, 
on  Halosjyhwra,  a  peculiar  pelagic  alga,  vulgar- 
ly called  at  Naples  "  punti  verdi."  The  zoo- 
spores of  the  last-named  species,  as  figured  by 
Schmitz,  are  very  peculiar,  having  the  cilia 
attached  at  the  blunter  end.  The  same  bot- 
anist has  a  paper  on  the  green  algie  of  the 
bay  of  Athens,  at  the  end  of  which  he  de- 
scribes a  new  order,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  SvphonocladiacecB.  The  Botanislca  No- 
User  also  contains  two  papers  on  algae.  The 
swarm  spores  of  Trentepohlia  and  their  con- 
jugation are  treated  by  Wille,  and  Nordstedt 
describes  some  new  species  of  Vancheria. 

Zoology. — The  literature  of  zoology  has  been 
enriched  by  the  publication  of  Moseley's  Xat- 
uralist  on  the  Challenger — a  most  interesting 
record  of  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger,  by  one 
of  the  naturalists  aboard,  whose  Other  original 
works  have,  in  fact,  been  the  most  important 
thus  far  of  any  done  by  the  members  of  this 
expedition.  Moseley's  discovery  of  the  insect 
■nature  of  Pcripatus,  and  of  the  hydroid  nature 
of  the  Millepora  and  Stylasterido?,  are  of  much 


more  importance  than  the  descriptive  system- 
atic labors  of  the  other  co-laborers,  useful  as 
these  have  been. 

The  first  notice  of  cave  infusoria  was  by 
Tellkampf,  who  discovered  several  species  of 
monads  in  Mammoth  Cave.  Additional  forms 
were  found  there  by  Packard,  but  they  have 
not  been  described.  Dr.  Joseph  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  first  European  naturalist  to  note 
their  presence  in  European  caves.  In  the  wa- 
ters of  the  grottoes  of  Krain  sedentary  forms 
were  found  to  occur  on  the  gills  of  the  cave 
salamander,  on  the  bodies  of  cave  Crustacea, 
and  myriapods.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
forms  is  Peridinium  stygium. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Clark  describes  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Cambridge  Museum  ten  new  species  of 
hydroid  polyps  dredged  in  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Mr.  Agassiz. 

Some  new  intestinal  worms  from  birds,  fro<rs, 
and  turtles  are  elaborately  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Kamsay  Wright  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Canadian  Institute.  He  points  out  the 
value  of  the  use  of  picricarminate  in  rendering 
transparent  the  different  organs  of  trematode 
worms,  and  also  states  that  the  worm  so  com- 
mon in  the  shad  last  spring  is  Ascaris  adunca 
Rudolphi. 

A  fresh  contribution  to  the  embryology  and 
structure  of  Brachiopods  is  Professor  Brooks's 
wrork  on  Lingula  in  the  Scientific  Besults  of 
the  Session  of  the  Chesapeake  Zoological  Labora- 
tory for  1878.  Many  new  facts  are  present- 
ed, all  tending,  with  those  already  known,  to 
prove  that  Morse's  claim  that  these  animals 
are  "  worms"  was  the  correct  one.  Professor 
Brooks,  however,  infers  that  the  Brachiopoda 
are  specialized  descendants  from  Polyzoan  an- 
cestors, being  simply  a  higher,  specialized 
group  of  what  wrere  originally  Polyzoan-like 
forms.  He  concludes  that  the  Botifera,  Poly- 
zoa,  and  Yeliger  (an  early  phase  of  mollusks, 
through  which  nearly  all  now  pass)  "seem  to 
be  three  branches  which  diverged  very  early 
from  a  common  vermian  stem.  The  Brachio- 
poda are  the  most  highly  specialized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Polyzoan  branch,  and  the 
true  mollusca  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to 
the  Veliger  branch."  The  three  steins  he 
unites  as  a  fundamental  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  which  he  terms  Trochifera. 

A  blind  crustacean  (Asellus  cavatiens)  of  Ger- 
many is  described  in  a  comparative  way  by 
Dr.  Fries  in  the  Zoologisclier  Anzeiger ;  while 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Streets,  U.S.N.,  describes  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences at  Philadelphia  a  number  of  pelagic  Crus- 
tacea collected  with  the  towing  net  by  Sur- 
geon William  H.  Jones, U.S.N.,  over  a  period  of 
about  four  years,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Many 
of  these  interesting  forms  take  refuge  under 
the  umbrellas  of  jelly-fishes,  and  a  number  of 
them  are  known  to  be  phosphorescent.  Dr. 
Streets  suggests  that  the  reason  that  these 
creatures  shun  the  light  is  because  they  carry 
their  own  light  about  with  them. 
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After  the  examination  of  about  six  hundred 
specimens  of  eels  by  Messrs.  Packard,  Kingsley, 
and  Minot,  three  males  were  found,  correspond- 
ing in  the  coarse  and  fine  anatomy  of  the  male 
glands  to  those  claimed  by  Syrski,  and  after- 
ward by  Dareste,  to  be  males.  Moving  sperm- 
atozoa were,  however,  observed,  and  as  these 
have  not  been  hitherto  detected,  the  question 
of  the  sexes  and  breeding  habits  of  the  eels  is 
in  a  way  to  be  definitely  settled. 

Engineering  and  Technology. — It  is  reported 
that  Admiral  Ammen,  Commodore  Selfridge, 
Commander  Lull,  and  Civil  Engineer  Menocal 
have  been  appointed  to  represent  the  United 
States  government  at  the  pending  interna- 
tional conference  at  Paris,  to  discuss  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  several  routes  proposed  for  a 
ship-canal  across  the  American  isthmus,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  best.  The  American  Geograph- 
ical Society  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
several  of  our  chief  cities,  it  is  reported,  have 
also  sent  delegates. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Associa- 
tion has  just  published  the  warmest  kind  of 
an  indorsement  of  Morrison's  improvement  in 
furnaces,  adapting  them  for  consuming  waste 
fuels  without  smoke,  to  which  we  called  atten- 
tion as  an  important  invention  nearly  a  year 
ago.  The  Bulletin  thinks  the  invention  espe- 
cially worthy  of  the  attention  of  Pittsburgh 
manufacturers. 

An  engine  of  the  detachable  type,  known  as 
Pyatt's  steam  motor  for  street  cars,  has  been  in 
experimental  service  on  the  Market  Street  rail- 
way in  Philadelphia  for  some  time,  and  appar- 
ently with  satisfactory  results.  This  type  of 
engine,  as  we  have  long  since  advocated,  is 
better  adapted  for  the  street  railways  than 
those  of  the  self-contained  type,  since  the  for- 
mer permits  the  use  of  the  present  rolling  stock, 
in  which  large  amounts  of  capital  are  repre- 
sented, and  which  the  self-contained  engines 
would  render  practically  worthless. 

China  is  now  constructing  her  first  tele- 
graphic line  for  public  business,  and  an  agent 
for  the  projectors  of  a  Pacific  submarine  cable 
to  connect  the  west  coast  of  America  with 
China  and  Japan  is  said  to  be  at  present  in 
correspondence  with  the  Chinese  authorities, 
to  obtain  their  aid  to  the  enterprise.  The  co- 
operation of  Japan  is  reported  to  have  already 
been  secured. 

Dr.  Kedzie,  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Michigan,  in  a  just-published  report 
to  that  body,  calls  special  attention  to  the  dan- 
gers of  lead-poisoning  from  the  use  of  tinned 
wrares — a  state  of  affairs  resulting  from  the 
almost  universal  deterioration  of  the  tinned 
goods  at  present  in  the  market.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  his  statement  that  "it  is  an  aston- 
ishing fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  tinned 
wares  in  the  market  are  unfit  to  use  because 
of  the  large  quantity  of  lead  with  which  the 
tin  is  alloyed."  The  so-called  marbleized  ware 
he  also  pronounces  to  be  unsafe  for  household 
vessels,  for  the  same  reason.    The  Boston  Jour- 


nal of  Chemistry  not  long  since  called  atten- 
tion to  this  evil,  which  appears  to  be  so  wide- 
spread and  serious  as  to  warrant  legislative 
interference. 

The  difficulties  between  the  Sutro  Tunnel 
Company  and  the  mining  companies  of  the 
Comstock,  which  have  threatened  to  seriously 
cripple  the  utility  of  the  tunnel,  are  reported 
to  have  been  compromised  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

A  royal  commission,  comprising  among  its 
members  several  eminent  scientific  men,  has 
been  formed  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
fluctuations,  etc.,  upon  the  liberation  of  ex- 
plosive gases  in  coal  mines;  the  application 
of  effective  indicators  of  the  presence  of  fire- 
damp ;  the  employment  of  explosive  agents  in 
coal  mines ;  and  generally  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er science  can  suggest  any  practical  expedi- 
ents not  now  in  use  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents, or  for  their  amelioration. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  Ave  may  allude  to 
the  suggestion  contained  in  a  paper  lately 
read  before  one  of  the  leading  societies  of 
mining  engineers  in  England,  to  employ  com- 
pressed air  in  mining  coal  in  place  of  gunpow- 
der. Upon  this  system,  cast-irou  "  cartridges," 
gauged  to  burst  at  a  certain  pressure  (say  10,000 
pounds)  are  employed  to  break  dowrn  the  coal, 
the  power  being  compressed  air  furnished  by 
powerful  air-compressors.  The  sj'stem  is  warm- 
ly approved  by  mine  inspectors  and  engineers, 
on  the  score  of  safety  and  effectiveness,  and 
the  only  objection  to  it  is  its  expensiveness  as 
compared  with  the  method  in  use.  This  ob- 
jection, it  is  hoped,  will  be  obviated. 

The  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  appears  to 
be  going  on  abroad  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
in  this  country.  In  the  item  of  iron  rails,  for 
example,  the  substitution  of  steel  has  reduced 
the  production  in  Wales  about  ninety  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  north  of  England  to  almost 
nothing. 

Mr.  John  Halloway,  an  English  metallurgist, 
has  excited  considerable  interest  in  metallur- 
gical circles  by  a  suggestion  that  pyritous  ores 
could  be  treated  directly  in  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter (the  sulphur  of  the  ore  supplying  the 
fuel  for  the  blast)  for  the  profitable  extraction 
of  copper. 

A  continuous  hoop  mill,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Lauth,  and  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  several  of  our  largest  mills,  is  at- 
tracting some  notice.  It  is  reputed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  rolling  fifteen  hoops  sixty  feet  long  in 
one  minute,  with  an  unskilled  laborer  and  four 
boys  as  attendants.  The  best  work  on  the  old 
hoop  mill  is  about  eight  hoops  per  minute,  re- 
quiring five  skilled  laborers  and  four  boys  to  a 
train. 

Valuable  discoveries  of  iron  ore  deposits 
suitable  for  Bessemer  pig  have  been  found  in 
New  Jersey.  A  description  with  analysis  ap- 
pears in  the  lately  issued  report  of  Professor 
Cook,  State  Geologist,  for  1878. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  25th  of  April. — 
The  Army  Appropriation  Bill  was  report- 
ed in  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives March  27.  The  sixth  clause  forbids  the 
presence  of  United  States  troops  at  the  polls, 
and  takes  from  the  United  States  marshals 
the  power  to  enforce  the  supervisor  law.  The 
bill  limits  the  number  of  enlisted  men  to  25,000, 
and  appropriates  $27,500,000.  The  clause  au- 
thorizing railroad  companies  to  transact  gen- 
eral telegraphic  business  is  retained.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  April  5,  by  a 
vote  of  148  to  122,  and  by  the  Senate  April  25, 
by  a  vote  of  41  to  30. 

The  Legislative  Appropriation  Bill  (over 
$15,000,000)  was  reported  in  the  House  April  1. 
An  amendment  to  the  bill  was  adopted,  April 
10,  providing  for  the  re-issue  of  $10,000,000 
currency  reserve  for  the  payment  of  arrears 
of  pensions. 

General  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  sworn  iu  as  Senator  April  16. 

In  the  House,  April  22,  were  introduced  and 
referred  1335  bills. — Mr.  Stephens's  bill  for  the 
exchange  of  silver  and  greenbacks  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  April  23.  It  provides  that 
the  holders  of  fractional  silver  coins,  present- 
ing them  in  sums  of  $20,  or  any  multiple  there- 
of, at  the  office  of  any  Assistant  Treasurer, 
may  receive  lawful  money  therefor  in  like 
sums  upon  demand. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  election,  April  2, 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the  present  State 
officers  (Republican),  Governor  Van  Zandt's 
majority  being  3826.  In  Wisconsin,  April  1, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Associate  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Orasmus  Cole,  was  elect- 
ed by  5000  majority.  The  Republican  major- 
ity in  the  Michigan  State  election  (for  Asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Uni- 
versity Regents),  April  7,  was  from  5000  to 
10,000  over  the  Democratic  and  Greenback 
coalition  ticket. 

The  Kentucky  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, at  Louisville,  April  10,  nominated  Walter 
Evans  for  Governor. 

The  board  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  General 
Fitz-John  Porter  has  made  a  report  exoner- 
ating him,  and  recommending  his  restoration 
to  the  army. 

The  President,  March  26,  nominated  Presi- 
dent A.  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University,  as 
minister  to  Germany,  and  Cornelius  A.  Logan, 
of  Illinois,  as  minister  to  Central  America. 

The  subscription,  April  4,  of  $59,000,000  to 
the  United  States  four  per  cent,  bonds  is  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  all  the  outstanding  five- 
twenty  six  per  cents,  of  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  there  were  $350,000,000,  the 
saving  in  annual  interest  being  $7,000,000. 
On  April  18  subscriptions  for  $150,000,000  four 
per  cents  were  accepted  by  Secretary  Sherman. 


Subscriptions  were  also  made  for  $44,556,300 
ten-dollar  certificates  of  deposit  (convertible 
into  four  per  cents),  but  the  Secretary  declined, 
preferring  first  to  offer  them  for  sixty  days  to 
the  general  public.  The  subscriptions  of  April 
18  provide  for  the  redemption  of  $150,000,000 
of  the  ten-forty  bonds  (five  per  cent.).  The 
remaining  ten-forties  ($44,556,300)  have  been 
called  in  by  the  Secretary.  The  annual  sav- 
ing of  interest  by  the  refunding  of  these  bonds 
will  amount  to  $1,945,563. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the 
Czar  of  Russia  April  14.  This  was  followed 
by  extreme  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  against  Socialism.  Govern- 
ors-General have  been  appointed  over  six  of 
the  most  populous  districts  of  the  empire, 
with  despotic  powers.  The  well-known  novel- 
ist Tourgudneff  has  been  expelled  from  Russia. 

The  British  garrison  under  Colonel  Pearson, 
for  a  long  time  shut  up  in  Ekowe  by  the  Zulus, 
was  relieved  April  3,  after  a  desperate  conflict. 

The  motion  to  censure  the  government's 
South  African  policy,  March  31,  was  rejected 
by  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  a  major- 
ity of  sixty  votes. 

The  German  Reichstag,  March  27,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  motion  in  favor  of  an  au- 
tonomous government  for  Alsace-Lorraine. 

DISASTERS. 

April  18. — At  Walterborough,  South  Caro- 
lina, a  disastrous  tornado,  destroying  much 
property,  and  causing  the  loss  of  six  lives. 

April  17. —  Fire-damp  explosion  in  the 
Agrappe  coal  mine,  near  Mons,  Belgium.  Loss 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  lives. — Gas 
explosion  in  the  Wellington  Colliery,  at  De- 
parture Bay,  British  Columbia.  Twelve  lives 
lost. 

OBITUARY. 

March  29. — In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor and  medical  author,  aged  eighty-two 
years. 

April  4. — In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Madame 
Jerome  Bonaparte  (nee  Elizabeth  Patterson), 
in  her  ninety-fourth  year. 

April  12. — In  New  York  city,  General  Rich- 
ard Taylor,  son  of  President  Taylor,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished Confederate  general,  aged  fifty- 
three  years. 

April  21. — In  New  York  city,  General  John 
A.  Dix,  ex-Governor  of  New  York,  in  his  eighty- 
first  year. 

March  30. — In  France,  Thomas  Couture,  a 
distinguished  painter,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

April  5. — In  Prussia,  Dr.  Heinrich  Wilhelm 
Dove,  the  celebrated  arclneologist,  aged  seven- 
ty-six years. 

April  12. — In  Paris,  Jean  Hippolyte  de  Ville- 
messant,  the  French  journalist,  aged  sixty-sev- 
en years. 


APROPOS  of  tlie  organization  of  the  pres- 
ent House  of  Representatives,  where  par- 
ties were  so  very  closely  divided,  the  impor- 
tance of  skill  in  one's  medical  attendant  is 
forcibly  illustrated.  The  physician  attending 
Representative  Acklen  in  Washington,  Dr. 
Garnett,  is  a  stout  Democrat.  Somebody  ask- 
ed him  if  it  was  true  that  his  patient  was 
dying.  "Dying?"  ejaculated  the  doctor;  "do 
you  think  I'd  let  a  vote  die  when  we  have  only 
one  majority,  and  no  time  for  a  special  elec- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancy?  Erebus!  no!  I'd 
take  his  medicine  for  him  and  die  myself  first !" 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  temperance  cause  will 
appreciate  the  following: 

By  far  the  best  thing  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son's  paper  in  the  last  number  of  Nineteenth 
Century  is  its  conclusion.  It  is  a  story,  a  witty 
parable,  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  article  put 
together.  It  describes  a  "  species  of  temper- 
ance meeting,"  at  which  all  the  clergymen  glo- 
rified moderate  drinking,  and  lauded  Timothy 
as  the  model  man.  An  elderly  farmer  rose 
and  protested  that  he  had  heard  that  sort  of 
thing  before,  and  it  did  no  good  that  he  ever 
heard  of.  It  reminded  him  of  the  test  for 
leaving  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  patients  were 
taken  to  a  trough  of  water,  and  told  to  empty 
it,  though  it  was  continually  supplied  by  a 
pipe  of  running  water.  "  Those  who  have  not 
regained  their  senses,"  says  he,  "  keep  ladling 
away ;  but  them  as  isn't  idiots  stop  the  tap." 


A  Philadelphia  correspondent  says: 

"In  this  age  of  activity  and  haste  to  reach 
results,  I  desire  to  cite  an  instance  to  prove 
that  there  remain  some  easy-going  specimens 
of  humanity  who  have  no  wish  to  take  part  in 
the  general  rush.  A  friend  of  mine,  residing 
in  Philadelphia,  who  had  occasion  last  year  to 
visit  South  Carolina,  was  detained  a  few  days 
in  one  of  the  larger  towns,  and  took  a  morn- 
ing walk  which  led  him  near  a  school  where  a 
large  number  of  colored  children  were  taught. 
Seeing  a  colored  boy  of  some  twelve  years  of 
age  lounging  listlessly  about  the  place,  he  ac- 
costed him  thus : 

"  '  Boy,  do  you  go  to  this  school  V 

"  'No ;  don't  go  to  any  school.' 

"  'Why  don't  you  go  to  school  V 

"  'Don't  want  to  go.' 

" 1  Why  don't  you  want  to  go  V 

"  1  Oh,  caze  dey  hurries  me  so  V  " 


It's  all  in  the  way  in  which  things  are 
stated.  So  thinks  a  Dakota  lawyer,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  the  following  way  of  putting  it 
may  be  interesting  to  lawyers  and  judges  in 
the  East'ard.  A  case  was  on  trial  at  Sioux 
Falls  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  suit 
was  in  replevin,  and  the  attorney  for  the  de- 


Draiutr. 

fendant  made  a  logical  argument  tending  to 
show  the  insufficiency  of  the  affidavit  for  re- 
plevin. The  justice,  after  casting  his  eyes 
thoughtfully  to  the  ceiling  for  a  moment  de- 
cided the  point  thus  :  "  Gentlemen,  after  seri- 
ous reflection  upon  this  matter,  I  can't  see  that 
this  affidavit  cuts  any  particular  figure  in  this 
case  just  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  Motion  de- 
nied.   Call  in  your  witnesses." 


Quaint  obituary  notices  are  common  the 
world  over.  Less  frequent  are  those  announ- 
cing a  wedding.  A  city  correspondent  sends 
us  the  following,  the  first  three  of  which  were 
published  in  a  New  York  magazine  in  1802; 
the  last  is  from  a  similar  production  in  1816 : 

MARRIED. 

On  Sunday  evening,  at  Albany,  Mr.  Henry  Weaver  to 
Miss  Margaret  Ruby. 

The  web  that  he  wove  caught  her  heart; 

'Twas  Hymen  bid  Henry  to  smile; 
'Twas  Cupid  that  pointed  the  dart, 

And  a  Ruby  that  crowned  all  his  toil. 

At  Savannah,  Mr.  Samuel  Comb  to  Miss  Sarah  Ruff- 
head. 

Though  Sarah's  head  be  ne'er  so  rough, 
We  hope  it  will  be  combed  enough. 

At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Grey  to 
Miss  Martha  Head. 

Martha  has  at  once  become  Grey, 
And  the  pair  are  literally  Grey-Headed, 

On  a  Mr.  Tudge,  aged  fifty-four,  who  was  lately  married 
at  Winchester  to  a  Mrs.  Allgreen,  aged  forty-foui : 
Then  ne'er  the  pleasing  truth  disown, 
That  love  can  live,  though  youth  has  flown ; 
For  here  a  wedded  pair  is  seen 
In  age  all  dry,  in  love  all  green. 

A  friend  at  Washington  sends  us  this  ver- 
batim extract  from  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropri- 
ation Bill  passed  by  the  Congress  recently  ad- 
journed : 

"The  following  sums  are  hereby  appropri- 
ated to  pay  the  widows  and  heirs  of  members 
of  the  present  Congress,  lately  deceased  in  con- 
formity with  the  direction  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sen  tatives." 


Howard  Paul  writes  from  Paris : 

"  I  took  an  aged  Hebrew  to  the  Opera,  the 
other  evening,  to  witness  Les  Huguenots.  Sud- 
denly my  friend  burst  into  a  guffaw,  as  if  an 
idea  had  struck  him. 

"'Why  do  you  laugh  V  I  gently  inquired. 

"'Laugh!  the  beth  game  I  ever  thaw.  A 
bloomiu'  lot  o'  Protethtanth  an'  Catbolicth 
a-killin'  of  each  other  to  music  written  by  a 
Jew.    Ha!  ha!'" 


A  correspondent  who  recently  visited  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  under  the  guidance  of  "Will- 
iam," had  not  proceeded  far  through  the  pas- 
sages of  that  wonderful  place  before  he  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  presence  of  a  stalac- 
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tite  by  a  stunning  blow  on  the  bead.  "Look 
out!"  said  William;  "there's  rules  against 
knocking  off  any  specimens." 

Farther  on  they  came  to  a  large  pillar  which 
was  formed  by  the  joining  together  of  a  huge 
stalactite  and  a  corresponding  stalagmite. 
"  See,"  says  William,  "  this  is  the  stalagmite, 
and  this"  (pointing  to  the  ceiling) "  is  the  stalac- 
tite  ;  where  they  join  they  are  mitclUe"  (mighty 
tight). 

Proceeding  on,  they  came  to  the  Altar.  It 
was  here  that  a  young  lady  was  married,  who, 
to  save  her  fortune,  had  faithfully  promised 
that  she  would  never  marry  a  certain  young 
gentleman  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Accord- 
ingly she  married  him  under  the  face  of  the 
earth.  William  observed  that  this  was  "run- 
ning matrimony  into  the  ground." 

A  gentleman  in  Detroit  contributes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Among  our  best  citizens  in  Detroit  is  Rob- 
ert  ,  wha  cam'  here  frae  Scotland  mony 

years  ago,  and  brought  wi'  him  and  still  re- 
tains an  unco  feck  o'  the  peculiarities  o'  his 
countrymen.  Ae  day  he  gae  testimony  in  a 
case  which  was  flatly  contradicted  by  anither 
witness.    Smarting  under  this,  he  couldua  rest 

till  he  tauld  his  bosom  cronie  Willie  a' 

aboot  it.  Willie  gae  a  sly  and  canny  smirk, 
and  then  said,  'I  dinna  ken,  Robin,  wha  o'  the 
twa  swore  to  the  truth ;  but  ae  thing  I  do  ken 
— if  it  was  ye  who  swore  to  the  lee  [lie],  ye'U 
stick  WW  " 


The  Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry,  of  the  famous 
Custer  Brigade,  was  commanded  by  Colonel 

 ,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Michigan  bar. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  last  day  at  Gettys- 
burg, while  his  regiment,  with  others,  was  in 
line  awaiting  orders,  the  men  became  noisy  in 
their  conversation  and  laughter.  Turning 
nervously  to  them,  the  gallant  colonel  sang 
out :  "  Keep  silence  there !"  and  added,  apolo- 
getically :  "Not  that  /  care,  but  it  will  sound 
letter." 


Our  friend  Mr.  Hovey,  the  clever  editor  of 
the  Boston  Transcript,  is  thankful  to  one  of 
his  friends  for  a  little  anecdote  of  the  Rev. 
Caleb  Bradlee,  of  Scarborough,  who  once  in  a 
while  used  to  visit  Gorham  (Maine)  Academy, 
and  talk  to  the  boys.  They  always  expected 
something  funny  from  him,  and  always  got  it. 
Once  he  said  to  them,  during  a  certain  Demo- 
cratic Presidency:  "If  you  make  good  boys, 
you  will  make  good  men.  Some  of  you  may 
make  a  Washington  or  a  Jefferson,  and  the 
Lord  knows  'most  any  of  you  might  make  a 
Folk."   , 


THE  anecdote  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Drawer  relating  to  the  opening  of  a  court  by 
a  crier,  reminds  a  Boston  correspondent  of  a 
similar  scene  which  occurred  in  New  Hamp- 
shire some  years  since.  The  late  Arthur  Liver-; 


more  was  the  presiding  judge,  and  a  crier  was 
officiating  for  the  first  time  after  his  appoint- 
ment, and  was  not  able  to  repeat  the  stated 
form  of  opening.  On  his  utterly  breaking 
down,  the  judge  said :  "  Now,  Mr.  Crier,  repeat 
after  me.  'Oyez!'"  and  the  crier  repeated  aft- 
er the  judge,  sentence  by  sentence,  through 
the  usual  proclamation.  Then  said  the  judge, 
"Now  say, ' God  save  the  State.' "  The  crier  re- 
peated, "  God  save  the  State."  The  judge  add- 
ed (sotto  voce),  "  And  the  crier  too." 


The  same  judge  represented  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  in  Congress,  and  having  made 
a  brief  speech,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
commenced  a  reply  with :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed the  House,"  etc.  When  John  Randolph 
had  concluded,  Judge  Livermore  was  promptly 
on  his  feet,  saying,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  re- 
ply to  the  gentl  eman  from  Rhode  Island."  It 
brought  down  the  House,  and  the  two  gentle- 
men became  friends. 


Who  is  it  that  invents  these  things  ?  Or 
are  they  "founded?"  This  one,  for  instance, 
which  we  came  across  the  other  day  in  the 
corner  of  a  newspaper,  appears  to  be  not  only 
fat  with  beauty  of  diction,  but  covers  ever  so 
much  ground : 

"  Ah  !  Heaven  does  indeed  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,"  pathetically  said  old  Mrs.  Diffendorfer,  the 
other  evening,  at  a  tea-drinking,  after  emptying  her  twen- 
ty-eighth cup  of  Young  Hyson. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  You  know  that  young  widow,  Mrs.  Biffen,  who  lives 
across  the  street  from  us  ?  Well,  she  had  nothing  hut 
sorrow,  trouble,  and  distress  for  the  past  five  years. 
First  her  father  was  killed  by  a  burglar  ;  then  her  moth- 
er married  a  minstrel ;  after  that  she  had  the  yellow  fever 
and  small-pox  together;  and  next  her  husband  failed, 
and  she  had  to  take  in  washing.  It  was  perfectly  dread- 
ful. The  poor  woman  nearly  went  crazy.  She  was  just 
beginning  to  bear  up  a  little  again,  when  her  brother  was 
sent  up  to  the  penitentiary  for  life ;  and  finally,  last  month 
her  husband  died  in  a  fit,  and  the  very  next  day  her  baby 
choked  to  death  on  a  gum-drop." 

"  Gracious  !  the  poor  thing  !" 

"Wasn't  it  just  terrible?  Every  body  believed  she'd 
commit  suicide  then ;  and  she  would  have  done  so,  too, 
but  last  week  somebody  providentially  coaxed  her  to  go 
to  a  church  raffle— and  what  do  you  all  suppose  happen- 
ed ?   Why,  she  won  a  seal-skin  sacque !" 

"  You  don't  mean  it  ?" 

"  She  did,  though— perfectly  splendid ;  came  within  an 
inch  of  the  floor.  The  darkest  hour  is  just  before  dawn, 
after  all.   Now  isn't  it  ?" 


Here  is  an  experience  which  our  clerical 
friends  can  apply  practically  to  themselves, 
should  a  similar  exigency  arise:  An  English 
clergyman  recently  found  he  had  forgotten  to 
take  his  wTritteu  sermon  with  him.  After  a 
l>ause  he  said  :  "  I  shall  preach  you  a  short  ser- 
mon to-day  from  these  words:  'Man  that  is 
born  of  a  woman  is  but  of  few  days,  and  full  of 
trouble.'"  Ho  then  proceeded,  without  any  in- 
troductory remarks:  "  I  shall  at  once  divide  my 
subject  into  three  parts:  First,  man's  ingress 
into  the  world  is  naked  and  bare;  secondly, 
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his  progress  through  the  world  is  with  sorrow 
and  care ;  and  thirdly,  his  egress  out  of  the 
world  is  nobody  knows  where.  In  applying 
my  subject  I  would  remind  you,  my  brethren, 
that  if  you  live  well  here,  you  will  do  well 
there.  And  I  can't  tell  you  better  if  I  preach 
for  a  year."   


A  "Woman's  Suffrage"  Convention  was  held 
several  years  ago  in  the  town  of  Washington, 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  by  three  well- 
known  ladies,  prominent  leaders  in  the  cause. 
After  the  meeting  had  proceeded  for  a  while, 
one  of  the  ladies  invited  any  gentleman  present, 
who  held  opposite  views,  to  state  them — "it 
might  bring  up  a  little  debate,  and  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  meeting" — to  which  they  would 
endeavor  to  reply.  After  a  death-like  still- 
ness of  a  moment  or  two,  an  old  gentleman, 
by  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Peck — well  known 
throughout  that  part  of  the  county  for  the 
interest  he  took  in  reforms  of  all  kinds,  his 
somewhat  eccentric  ways,  and  a  keen  wit 
withal — arose.  He  didn't  know  as  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  on  the  other  side,  but  in  the  early 
part  of  the  world's  history  woman  was  given  a 
great  many  privileges,  and  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore she  took  advantage  of  those  privileges, 
and  got  the  men  into  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
"Now,"  said  he,  "if  we  grant  you  these  'new 
rights,'  what  guarantee  can  yon  give  us  that 
you  won't  get  us  into  any  further  trouble  ?" 
No  "  reply"  was  attempted,  except  the  shout 
from  all  over  the  room  which  greeted  him 
when  he  took  his  seat. 


Old  Farmer  B  is  distinguished  for  two 

things — his  great  wealth,  and  ignorance  of 
society  and  books.  He  had  some  grown-up 
daughters,  and  an  attachment  sprung  up  be- 
tween one  of  them  and  a  young  minister  loca- 
ted in  the  neighborhood,  who,  one  fine  Sab- 
bath, went  home  with  her  for  dinner.  Previous 
to  the  announcement  that  dinner  was  ready 
the  old  gentleman  was  duly  posted  to  request 
the  minister  to  say  grace  at  the  table.  No 
sooner  had  all  got  seated  around  the  table 
than  the  old  gentleman,  in  his  usual  uncouth 
manner,  looked  up  and  said,  "Now, Mr. Preach- 
er, go  on  with  your  'ligion!" 


Recently  a  suit  was  tried  before  an  Indi- 
ana justice  of  the  peace  wherein  a  lady  was 
plaintiff,  and  a  bank,  defendant.  The  evidence 
showed  conclusively  that  the  fair  plaintiff  had 
no  right  to  recover;  of  this  no  one  could  have 
the  "shadow  of  a  doubt."  Her  learned  coun- 
sel knew  well  that  unless  he  could  get  the 
sympathy  of  the  "squire,"  his  client  would  have 
a  "lost  cause."  He  therefore  labored  hard  in 
applying  the  "sympathetic  process."  He  gush- 
ed with  eloquence  of  great  Avarmth  in  referring 
to  his  client's  rights,  until  finally  groat  tears 
came  trickling  down  his  cheeks,  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  justice  (who  was  a  very  tender- 
hearted individual)  was  also  moved  to  tears. 
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This  satisfied  the  attorney  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  Court  was  in  behalf  of  the  lady,  and  he 
closed  his  argument  by  saying,  "It  does  my 
heart  good  to  believe  that  this  honorable 
Court,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion, 
will  not  allow  the  rights  of  a  pure  and  noble 
lady  to  be  trampled  beneath  the  cloven  feet 
of  a  soulless  corporation  ;"  and  took  his  seat, 
as  confident  that  he  would  get  a  judgment  as 
ever  poor  Miss  Flite  was. 

Thereupon  the  squire  rendered  the  follow- 
ing comprehensive  and  satisfactory  decision. 
He  said :  "  The  plaintiff  in  this  case  is  a  woman, 
and  her  counsel  has  for  the  last  hour  touched 
the  sympathy  of  the  Court  in  her  behalf,  and 
I  am  glad  of  it;  but  I  think,  under  the  law, 
that  justice  is  on  the  side  of  the  bank.  I 
therefore  will  find  in  favor  of  the  bank,  and 

let  the  record  show  that  Mrs.          has  the  full 

sympathy  of  the  Court.''1 


A  correspondent  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
sends  us  the  following  epitaphs: 

From  a  grave-stone  at  Wendell,  Franklin 
County,  Massachusetts: 

Mary  Hardy  Goss  Hill  Sawin, 
Providence,  K.  I.,  1810  to  1846, 
Wendell,  1846  to  18T0. 

Orphan  of  Affection  and  Grief. 
Adopted  by  Aunt  and  Grandsire, 
Nurse  of  their  hospital  home, 
Wife  and  Widow  those  of  Dea.  John  Hills, 

Happy  wife  of  Gratitude. 
In  rural  home  of  Thos.  E.  Sawin  8  years. 

Often  prisoner  of  Calamity  &  Pain. 
Exhile  of  Inherited  Meloncholy  15  years. 
Petient  waiter  on  Decay  and  Death. 
Lover  of  all  who  love  Jesus. 

From  a  grave-stone  at  Maiden,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Miss  Phehe  Sprague 
Died  in  1805, 
in  the  16tU  year  of  her  age. 

Natively  quick  and  spry, 

As  all  young  people  be, 
When  God  commands  them  down  to  dust, 
How  quick  they  drop,  you  see. 


This,  from  a  Cincinnati  correspondent,  is 
very  neat : 

"Apropos  of  the  sayings  of  the  little  ones,  I 
am  reminded  of  an  incident  which  touched  me 
very  much  at  the  time,  and  may  find  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  hearts  of  some  who  are 
parents. 

"I  was  sitting  on  my  porch  of  a  pleasant 
summer  morning,  when  up  runs  little  five-year- 
old  Belle,  intent  on  a  visit  to  a  playmate  across 
the  way. 

"'Papa,'  she  asks,  'may  I  go  over  and  play 
with  Carrie  a  while?'  and  then,  as  she  seemed 
to  discern  a  dissent  in  my  face,  she  put  her  lit- 
tle rose-bud  lips  to  mine,  and  quickly  added: 
'  Please  don't  say  No — think  a  minute  first.1 

"Was  there  ever  a  more  charming  protest 
against  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  answer?  Of 
courso  the  little  girl  had  her  wish.    Wo  are 
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perhaps  all  too  ready  thoughtlessly  to  deny 
many  of  the  requests  of  the  little  ones — things 
that  seem  trilling  to  us,  but  are  every  thing  to 


ticular  heir  desired  immediate  attention  given 
to  his  business,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  act  un- 
derstandingly  after  coming  to  Europe  to  ef- 
fect a  final  settlement  as 
the  representative  of  the 
sole  heirs.  Partly  owing 
to  the  standing  of  the 
applicant,  the  consul 
thought  possibly  there 
might  be  something  in  it, 
so  he  did  give  it  his  "  im- 
mediate attention  ?'  and 
after  much  correspond- 
ence, delay,  and  at  a  cost 
of  some  ten  dollars  out  of 
the  consul's  own  pocket, 
the  final  report  came  from 
the  Landgericht  (Surro- 
gate's Court)  having  ju- 
risdiction— a  formidable- 
looking  document,  with 
seals,  ribbons,  etc.  After 
the  usual  compliments, 
the  royal  Bavarian  judge 
informed  the  consul  liter- 
ally as  follows  :  "  You  can 
say  to  your  client  A  B  that 
his  paternal  ancestor  C  D 
was  well  known  in  the 
community  where  he  lived 
and  died.  During  his  en- 
tire life  he  was  a  pauper ; 
he  died  a  pauper,  and  was 
buried  by  public  charity." 


A  ROMANCE  SPOILED. 

Juuet.  "Yes,  Georcie  dear,  I  am  all  ready;  only  I  have  a  little  baggage  which 
I  can't  positively  do  without.    Oh,  how  nice  to  be  abducted  thus !" 

Romeo  (rashly).  "All  right,  love;  just  toss  your  dear  little  baggage  out  of  the 
window.    I  will  take  care  of  it !" 

Which  she  somehow  or  other  managed  to  do.  [He  never  told  1m  love. 


them.  And  when  their  little  appeals  come,  be- 
fore letting  the  No  rise  too  quickly  to  our  lips, 
let  us  think  a  minute." 


To  such  of  our  well-meaning  but  oversan- 
guine  countrymen  as  bother  our  consuls  abroad 
about  their  genealogical  trees,  imaginary  fam- 
ily crests,  ancestral  wealth,  etc.,  etc.,  the  fol- 
lowing decisive  and  incisive  official  report 
comes  with  admonition  all  the  way  from 
"  Nuremberg  the  ancient :" 

It  seems  that  some  months  ago  a  profession- 
al gentleman  of  no  mean  pretensions  applied 
to  our  consul  at  Nuremberg  to  look  up  or  into 
the  present  condition  of  certain  ancestral  es- 
tates and  unclaimed  legacies  said  to  have  been 
left  by  the  applicant's  grandfather,  who  had 
died,  many  years  ago,  within  the  limits  of  the 
afore-mentioned  consular  district.    This  par- 


They  are  so  precocious 
in  the  neighborhood  of 
Worcester,  Massach  n  setts ! 

"My  little  seven-year- 
old  girl,"  writes  a  friend, 
"  was  in  the  sitting-room 
alone  with  her  uncle,  and 
dreamily  looking  from 
the  window.  Without 
turning  her  head,  she 
said, 1  Uncle  Horace,  eight 
and  seven  make  fifteen, 
don't  they?'  He  replied  that  she  was  right. 
<  Then,'  said  she,  in  half  soliloquy,  1  it  is  only 
eight  years  before  I  shall  have  a  beau,  and, 
oh !  I  dread  it:  "  ■  

Perhaps  the  following,  from  a  Newark  (New 
Jersey)  correspondent,  may  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  recent  fine  show  of  dogs  at  Gilmore's 
Garden  : 

ft  I  have  a  little  daughter  of  six  summers," 
he  writes,  "who  recently  had  a  slight  cold, 
and  was  kept  in  the  house  a  day  or  two  as  a 
"matter  of  prudence.  A  few  days  after,  she 
said  to  her  mother, 4  I  know  why  I  did  not  die 
when  I  was  sick:  because,  when  you  were  out 
of  the  room,  I  prayed  to  God,  and  asked  Him 
to  let  me  live;  I  told  Him  I  wanted  to  see 
more  of  the  ne  w  pup,  and  had  lots  of  things  I 
wanted  to  do.'" 
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N  A  R R  AG  A N SETT  PIER. 

THE  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  at  a  State  or  county  map  of 
Rhode  Island  (they  come  to  the  same 
thing)  will  notice  that  Narragansett  Bay 
is  divided  at  its  mouth  by  a  long,  narrow 
island — Canonicut.  At  the  southern  point 
of  the  island  is  the  well-known  Beaver 
Tail  Light-house,  just  opposite  Newport 
Harbor.  West  of  the  light,  on  the  main- 
land, a  little  estuary,  Narrow  River,  or 


Pettaquamscott  Inlet,  makes  in  through 
the  rocks  and  sand,  and  then,  breaking 
into  a  T,  sends  one  arm  due  north,  where 
it  turns  into  a  fresh-water  river,  and  an- 
other about  two  miles  southward.  Par- 
allel to  this  branch  runs  the  strip  of  sandy 
coast  now  so  well  known  as  Narragansett 
Beach.  At  its  southern  extremity,  where 
the  shore  breaks  up  into  rock  and  peb- 
bles, is  the  village — the  "Pier"  proper. 
Between  the  beach  and  the  inlet  the 
ground  swells  into  a  gentle  ridge  of  farm- 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1879,  by  Ilarper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Oflice  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
Vol.  LIX.— No.  350.— 1  1 
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ing  land,  where  Senator  Sprague  has  set 
his  villa — a  graceful  complex  of  summer 
architecture,  forming  one  of  the  most 
charming  residences  in  the  State.  Still 
further  inland,  west  of  the  inlet,  and  look- 
ing  directly  down  on  it,  rises  the  steep 
bluff  of  Narragaiisett  Heights,  the  south- 
ern spur  of  a  chain  of  low  hills  running 
far  up  into  the  State,  and  crowned  at  its 
southern  extremity  by  Tower  Hill  Hotel, 
with  its  cottages  and  out-buildings.  From 
the  Heights  the  land  slopes  still  further 
westward,  with  open  pastures  and  gentle 
indentations,  till  at  about  three  miles  in- 
land we  come  to  the  more  wooded  and  bro- 
ken regions  of  Wakefield  Village,  Peace- 
dale,  and  Kingston.  South  of  these  set- 
tlements runs  a  chain  of  ponds,  begin- 
ning with  Silver  Lake  (fresh-water),  and 
then  a  string  of  continuous  salt  lakes  or 
inlets,  opening  into  the  sea  just  inside 
Point  Judith,  where  the  coast  begins  to 
trend  sharply  to  the  west.  Indeed,  the 
whole  region  is  dappled  with  just  such 
pretty  sheets  of  water,  of  greater  or  small- 
er magnitude.  There  is  Warden's  Pond, 
and  Weston's  Pond,  and  Wash  Pond,  and 
Cedar  Lake,  and  Potter  Pond,  and  such 
a  host  of  others  that  to  say  they  form  a 
preponderating  feature  of  the  scenery, 
however  bad  a  pun,  would  be  good  geo- 
graphical truth.  This  pleasant  and  peace- 
ful country  was  once  the  site  of  an  active 
and  wealthy  rural  community.  Rela- 
tively, at  least,  it  was  far  more  important 
in  the  social  economy  of  the  State  than 
now.  Old  residents  can  still  spin  you 
endless  yarns  of  the  busy,  genial,  com- 
fortable life  and  people  of  the  olden  time. 
The  land  is  redolent  of  traditions  drawn 


from  the  old  Indian  and  colonial  days. 
Over  by  Silver  Lake  is  a  mound  which 
the  farmers  declare  must  have  been  an 
Indian  barrow.  From  the  Heights  one 
can  descry,  dim  and  blue  on  the  north- 
ern horizon,  the  peculiar  rounded  outline 
of  Mount  Hope;  and  brave,  unfortunate 
King  Philip  is  a  favorite  figure  in  local 
legend. 

All  through  the  pleasant  country-side 
the  canny  Quakers  met,  trafficked,  and 
hobnobbed  with  the  guileless  red  man, 
spinning  the  socio-commercial  copper  in 
that  comfortable  game  which  always  turn- 
ed out  heads  for  the  Quaker  and  tails  for 
the  savage.  Up  and  down  the  coast  roam- 
ed that  pirate  bold.  Captain  Kidd,  seeking 
a  hiding-place  for  his  unlawful  gains. 
Right  at  the  foot  of  Tower  Hill,  too,  where 

in  my  time  sweet  Emma  K  and  her 

childish  playfellows  used  to  pick  black- 
berries and  cull  flowers,  he  is  said  to  have 
come  to  his  taking  off  by  judicial  sus.per 
coll.  Far  up  the  coast,  toward  Bristol,  is 
the  sequestered  farm-house  where  the  reg- 
icide Whaley  is  supposed  to  have  sheltered 
himself  from  the  pursuit  of  Restoration 
reaction  and  the  minions  of  Whitehall. 

The  old  post-road  from  Bristol  to  New 
York  used  to  pass  through  Kingston  and 
Wakefield,  and  of  course  supplied  the  lo- 
cal annals  with  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
murder,  robbery,  counterfeiting,  and  oth- 
er dramatic  complication.  Boston  Neck, 
the  strip  of  land  between  the  inlet  and  the 
shore,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  rather  a 
peculiarly  well-to-do  and  aristocratic  com- 
munity. One  or  two  solid  old  gambrel- 
roofed  houses  on  the  ridge  still  speak  from 
their  ruins  of  old-time  comfort  and  geni- 
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ality.  Sitting-  on  the  Tower  Hill  piazza, 
a  shrewd  Providence  lawyer,  who  might 
wear,  in  Athenian  fashion,  a  Narragansett 
grasshopper  in  his  hat,  so  deep-rooted  is  he 
in  the  soil,  has  told  me  how  long  the  old- 
fashioned  traditions  subsisted  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  community,  and  how,  in  his 
grandmother's  family,  the  pillion  on  which 
she  used  to  ride  behind  her  husband  on  oc- 
casional journeys  was,  almost  in  his  own 


sit  in  the  centre  of  the  web,  steadily  draw- 
ing to  themselves  the  main  elements  of 
growth. 

I  would  gladly  have  the  reader  seat 
himself  with  me  on  the  broad  shady  piazza 
of  the  Tower  Hill  House,  and  give  himself 
up  for  a  brief  space  to  the  sweet  influences 
of  the  surroundings.  The  one  thing  which 
will  seize  him  at  first  glance  is  the  sense 
of  vastness  and  limitless  breathing  space. 


THE  ROCKS  OF  NARRAGANSETT. 


time,  a  familiar  bit  of  furniture.  If  one 
needed  a  proof  that  the  inhabitants  were 
a  substantial  race  who  loved  their  ease 
and  took  it,  we  might  glean  one  from  the 
fact  that  hereabouts  was  born  Gilbert  Stu- 
art, the  painter.  Later,  too,  the  neigh- 
borhood gained  a  celebrity  in  national 
history  by  the  birth  of  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry. 

But  most  of  these  glories  have  passed 
away.  The  centralizing  tendency  of  civ- 
ilization has  gone  over  the  country,  cur- 
dling the  scattered  forces  of  the  rural 
community  into  ganglia  of  commercial 
or  social  activity.  Providence,  Bristol, 
New  London,  Newport,  Wickford,  and 
other  pushing  young  places  have  spread 
out  their  spider  lines  of  economic  traction 
in  railways,  post-roads,  and  steamers,  and 


Nowhere  else  in  all  sea-side  resorts  will 
he  be  likely  to  get  so  much  air  and  elbow- 
room.  The  ocean  view,  vast  as  it  is,  forms 
but  the  setting  to  a  foreground  of  such 
endless  variety,  such  exquisite  delicacy 
and  minuteness,  that  it  takes  some  days 
for  the  stranger  to  fully  comprehend  its 
endless  capabilities,  and  blend  them  to  one 
coherent  picture  in  his  thought.  Right 
beneath  us  the  land  slopes  sharply  east- 
ward from  the  bluff,  through  rugged  pas- 
tures, to  the  head  of  the  inlet.  Just  be- 
yond, in  the  middle  distance,  lie  the  rich 
meadows  of  the  Sprague  villa,  with  its 
graceful  roofs  and  cupolas  peering  out 
above  the  greenery.  Further  to  the  right 
the  Pier  spreads  out  its  straggling  cluster 
of  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  offering,  as 
they  glow  and  gleam  in  the  afternoon  sun, 
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a  dazzling-  mass  of  light  and  color,  and 
giving  to  the  picture  the  light  of  human 
interest.  Turning  farther  to  the  right, 
we  see,  breaking  the  horizon  line,  the  low 
wooded  knoll  of  the  "Haunted  Castle," 
and  over  the  tree-tops,  due  south,  we  can 
make  out  to-night  the  gleam  of  Point  Ju- 
dith Light.  Next  in  order,  after  a  little 
space  of  clear  sea,  come  the  dim  outlines 
of  Block  Island,  studded,  as  we  can  sec  by 
morning  light,  with  hotels  and  fishing  vil- 
lages, and,  swarming  witb  coasters.  Then 


more  open  sea-line,  almost  down  to 
Montauk  Point ;  and  then,  farther  to 
the  southwest,  the  land  shuts  us  in, 
and  the  view  is  filled  by  the  varied 
lines  of  the  Salt  Ponds,  with  their 
pretty  miniature  capes  and  knolls 
and  wooded  banks — a  perfect  mosaic 
of  rich  and  brilliant  tints.  But  to 
the  minds  of  most  readers  the  name 
of  "  the  Pier11  carries  with  it  a  savor 
of  social  rather  than  of  merely  aes- 
thetic interest.  So  in  quitting  our 
nature -studies  for  the  moment,  we 
will  leave  the  macrocosm  of  sun- 
light and  scenery,  pack  our  valises, 
and  go  down  the  hill  for  a  peep  at  the 
microcosm — the  whirl  and  gayety  of 
"  society11  at  the  beach. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago  there  was, 
in  the  modern  sense  at  least,  no  Pier 
at  all.  There  was  a  beach  and  some 
rocks,  a  straggling  village  of  the 
smallest  pattern,  a  dock  and  break- 
water, a  few  coal  and  lumber  sloops, 
and  two  or  three  plain  farmers' 
houses,  where  a  few  quiet  summer 
boarders  took  shelter  for  a  season's 
rest,  bathing,  and  fresh  air.  But 
somewhere  back  in  the  dark  ages  of 
1870 — these  Argonautic  migrations 
are  always  a  little  mythical — some 
aristocratic  Jason,  seeking  less,  per- 
haps, a  new  fleece  than  fleeing  from 
that  of  the  Newport  hotels,  wander- 
ed over  to  these  Colchian  shores. 
He  looked  upon  the  land  and  found 
it  good,  and,  what  is  more,  he  told 
all  his  friends.  He  must  have  done 
so,  for  just  at  this  period  we  read 
that  the  Trimontane  and  Gotham- 
ite  Hellas  was  stirred  to  its  depths. 
Old  and  young,  grave  and  gay, 
beaux  and  belles,  dandies  and  dandy- 
esses,  packed  their  Saratoga  trunks, 
shouldered  their  croquet  mallets,  and 
came  trooping  over  to  the  new  land 
of  promise,  where  living  was  cheap, 
if  not  good,  and  the  too-affectionate  mos- 
quito a  thing  of  tradition.  Straightway, 
as  in  a  night,  the  one-time  lonely  shore 
blossomed  with  boarding  -  houses.  Old 
farm  -  houses  were  enlarged,  new  clap- 
board and  shingle  caravansaries  hastily 
run  up,  sidewalks  laid,  permanent  bath- 
ing -  houses  erected,  and  due  provision 
made  for  both  spiritual  and  fleshly  wants 
by  the  building  of  two  or  three  chapels 
at  one  end  of  the  village  and  a  restaurant 
and  drinking  saloon  at  the  other.    A  lit- 
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tie  steamer,  a  very  little  steamer — hardly 
more  than  a  tea-kettle  in  a  coal-box — 
was  set  to  run  between  Newport  and  the 
Pier.  Two  or  three  years  after,  the  grow- 
ing1 needs  of  passenger  travel  and  the  Haz- 
ard Mills  brought  about  a  branch  rail- 
road from  Kingston,  on  which  in  summer 
a  bustling  little  locomotive  with  one  pas- 
senger-carriage conies  whistling  and  fum- 


sharp  corner  by  the  bathing  beach  into  a 
group  of  others,  in  which  the  Metatoxet, 
Elmwood,  Delavan,  and  Seaview  are  the 
most  prominent.  Even  in  this  early  pe- 
riod of  its  socio-municipal  history  the 
place  is  already  taking  on  its  class  tradi- 
tions. Each  of  the  houses  begins  to  show 
a  certain  specific  character  and  social  fla- 
vor.    The  Mount  Hope,  spacious  and 
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ing  down  the  valley  several  times  a  day 
from  Wakefield.  The  town  seems  in  the 
full  tide  of  growth,  and  no  one  can  well 
say  where  it  will  stop.  Just  now  it  looks 
like  a  regiment  in  battle  array,  with  long, 
shallow,  company  front,  and  slight  show 
of  reserves  or  camp  equipage  in  the  rear. 
All  along  the  shore  stretches  the  row  of 
hostelries,  beginning  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion witli  Whaley's  Cottage,  continuing 
north-bound  with  the  Mount  Hope,  Con- 
tinental, Rodman's,  Atlantic,  At  wood's, 
Taylor's,  and  Matthewson,  and  turning  a 


well  appointed,  is  crowded,  bustling,  and 
showy,  the  great  house  of  call  for  tran- 
sient visitors,  and  a  welcome  haven  of  ref- 
uge to  belated  strangers  from  Mesopota 
mia  and  the  parts  beyond  Jordan.  The 
Continental,  similarly  large  and  comfort- 
able, claims  aristocratic  position  for  its 
wealthy  New-Yorkers,  Southerners,  and 
Philadelphians,  of  which  List  there  are 
generally  enough  to  give  li  a  definite  Lo- 
cal color.  Rodman's,  a  sort  of  aggluti- 
nating, gradual  -  evolution  style  of  bar- 
rack, so  far  as  the  building  goes,  has  yet 
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gained  a  reputation  for  its  social  good 
tone,  jollity,  and  swarms  of  pretty  girls. 
So  strongly  does  the  feminine  element 
predominate,  and  so  iron  has  this  law  of 
natural  selection  become,  that  its  queer 
little  crannies  of  rooms  are  regularly 
handed  down,  by  a  sort  of  anti  -  salic 
law,  in  the  line  of  female  succession,  and 
it  has  been  proposed  to  set  up  as  a  sign- 
board the  title  of  the  clever  little  Ger- 
man comediette,  Zehn  Madchen  und  kein 
Mann.  The  same  strictness  of  inherit- 
ance prevails  at  Taylor's,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent at  the  Elmwood.  Both,  in  spite  of 
their  small,  dark,  cramped,  and  inconven- 
ient rooms,  have  yet  acquired  a  certain 
social  cachet  which  makes  a  foot-hold 
there  a  thing  of  value.  The  Matthew- 
son,  Metatoxet,  Delavan,  and  others  are 
all  comfortable  houses,  but  of  less  specific 
character,  and  more  accessible  to  general 
patronage. 

Exclusive  or  otherwise,  they  make  al- 
together a  cheery  picture  on  a  pleasant 
afternoon,  when  the  drive  along  the  shore 
is  alive  with  carriages  and  promenaders 
returning  from  the  after-dinner  airing. 
The  lawns  in  front  of  the  houses  are  dot- 
led  with  pretty  figures  in  still  prettier  toi- 
lets, intent  on  croquet,  lawn  tennis,  or 
battledoor,  assisted  by  an  occasional  lan- 
guid dandy,  irreproachable  in  dazzling 
linen,  white  flannel,  or  fashionable  tweed. 
The  children  are  scampering,  romping, 
and  squalling  in  every  one's  way,  yet  too 
pleasant  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  train 
lias  just  come  puffing  into  the  station — a 
little  way  down  the  beach — from  which 
crowds  of  new  arrivals  come  pduring  out, 
with  much  effusive  hand  shaking,  embra- 


cing, and  eager  clamor  of  welcoming 
tongues,  and  the  whole  is  overlooked  by 
the  calmer  phalanx  of  philosophic  elders 
on  the  piazza,  who  look  up  from  news- 
papers or  knitting  to  glance  over  at  the 
sleepy  steadfastness  of  the  sea,  gently 
washing  in  on  the  pebbles  just  across  the 
road,  and  think,  no  doubt  with  a  trace  of 
hidden  heart-ache,  how  strong  the  con- 
trast between  the  awful  permanence  of 
the  one  and  the  bright,  ephemeral  gayety 
of  the  others.    Still  prettier  is  the  scene 
on  a  fine  night,  when  the  moon,  rising 
full  over  the  ocean,  floods  the  Pier  front 
with  a  tide  of  strong  yet  mellow  radi- 
ance, turning  the  whole  eastern  horizon 
to  one  sheet  of  shimmering  silver,  gleam- 
ing white  and  cold  on  the  long  facades  of 
the  hotels,  blending  yet  contrasting  with 
the  ruddy  glare  from  countless  windows 
and  hall  doors,  and  gently  touching  the 
soft  draperies  of  the  happy  groups  as  they 
come  straying  homeward  from  the  even- 
ing's social  meetings,  and  fill  the  balmy 
night  air  with  girlish  merriment  and  ''re- 
sounding laughter  sweet."   And  speaking 
of  social  gayeties,  here  may  be  the  place 
to  remark  that  Narragansett  has  a  specific 
character  among  summer  resorts.    It  has 
not  the  adventurous  solitude  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  nor  the  frank,  gypsy-like  aban- 
don of  Mount  Desert.    Equally  little  has 
it  of  the  noisy  whirl  of  Saratoga,  or  the 
plutocratic  grandeur  of  Newport.  There 
is  no  Long  Branch  Corso  of  jingling 
"turn-outs"  and  petroleum  splendor,  no 
dazzling  ball-room  brilliancy  of  Cape  May 
or  New  London.    The  Pier  is  certainly 
not  shoddy,  but  equally  not  athletic.  The 
white  umbrella  and  sketching  stool  of  the 
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Conway  Meadows  would  seem  as  strange 
here  as  the  rod  and  gun  of  Moosehead 
Lake.  If  an  occasional  enthusiast  suc- 
ceeds in  catching  an  exceptionally  stupid 
bass  or  blue-fish,  he  is  borne  in  triumph 
on  the  shoulders  (figuratively  speaking) 
of  all  his  feminine  acquaintance,  and 
straightway  erected  into  a  mild  species  of 
tea-table  idol.  No  one  gets — in  London 
street  parlance — tl  outside  of  a  horse,"  for 
the  elementary  reason,  probably,  that 
there  is  no  horse  to  get  outside  of.  No 


one  goes  on  "tramps,"  because  tramps  in- 
volve rough  coats  and  boots,  some  fatigue, 
and  much  perspiration,  and  are  radically 
incongruous  with  the  gauze  train  and  im- 
maculate shirt  collar  of  civilization.  No 
one  ventures  on  the  treacherous  yachting 
party,  so  sure  to  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  toilet,  manners,  and  diaphragmatic  ac- 
tion. There  was  for  a  season  or  two  a 
rash  and  eccentric  innovator  who  roamed 
the  country-side  in  a  blue  flannel  shirt 
and  trousers,  and  got  helplessly  mixed  up 
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in  the  Pierian  mind  with  the  boatmen  at 
the  fish -house  or  the  lads  at  the  lumber- 
yard. But  he  was  so  severely  "sat  on" 
by  the  Narragansett  upper  classes,  and 
became  such  a  social  pariah  among"  all 
right-feeling  people,  that  his  life  grew  a 
burden.  Even  the  few  friends  who  clung 
to  him  in  his  degradation  inquired  anx- 
iously of  his  health  at  eventide,  as  of  one 
recklessly  rushing  to  destruction,  blindly 
throwing  away  youth,  health,  and  a  once 
unspotted  name.  No  one  ever  followed 
his  baleful  example.  No  one  in  this  trop- 
ic zone  ever  did  or  does  any  thing  to  seri- 
ously interfere  with  personal  appearance 
or  habits.  The  Pierian  world  is  metro- 
politan society  on  a  basis  of  light  but 
graceful  neglige.  Its  prominent  feature 
is  quiet  good  tone,  with  a  perceptible 
shade  of  exclusiveness  which  never  un- 


bends beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery 
at  a  moment's  notice,  yields  to  no  enthu- 
siasm which  would  shake  the  placid  nil 
admirari  of  the  select.  A  gentle  and 
patronizing  approbation  of  nature  claims 
occasional  indulgence,  but  never  beyond 
the  requirements  of  crepes  de  Chine  and 
kid  boots.  Pierians  commune  with  the 
eternal  verities  on  Sunday  afternoons 
from  the  rocks  below  the  railway  station. 
Sooth  to  say,  there  is  a  very  pleasant 
Watteauish  charm  in  the  scene  when  the 
great  bowlder-like  mass  of  Indian  Rock  is 
studded  with  its  groups  of  picturesque 
human  barnacles,  "camping  down"  in  ev- 
ery phase  of  comfortable  lounging  except 
the  ungraceful,  the  ladies  duly  fortified 
with  sun-shades  and  novels,  the  gentle- 
men patiently  attendant  with  wraps  and 
mantles,  or  daintily  recumbent  in  mascu- 
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line  seclusion  with  the  sundry  forms  of 
nicotine  that  comport  with  feminine 
neighborhood.  It  is  the  social  exchange, 
the  pump-room,  Kursaal,  and  Corso  of  the 
beach,  only  second  in  its  easy  idleness  to 
the  grand  event  of  the  day— the  morning 
bath — of  which  more  anon. 

You  may  circulate  freely,  chatting  and 
exchanging  greetings  with  friends  from 
the  different  houses,  only  observing  due 
regard  for  circumstance  and  situation. 
Don't  peer  too  curiously  under  the  shade 
of  that  great  sun-umbrella  as  you  pass,  for 
the  confidential  attitude  and  murmured 
conversation  of  the  pair  it  shelters  show 
that  one  of  the  uevents,,  of  the  season — 
the  old,  old  story — is  running  its  roseate 
course,  and  we  shall  hear  more  of  it  next 
December  on  Madison  Square  or  at  the 

Rev.  Dr.   's.    Bow  to  that  group  of 

stylish  girls,  or  drop  a  passing  word,  if 


G-auche  Boozy,  or  Gunnybags  Junior  may 
saunter  this  way  at  any  moment  ;  far- 
seeing  beauty  is  armed  for  conquest  in 
all  her  terrors,  and  has  no  spare  fascina- 
tion for  chance  or  ineligible  cavaliers. 
Do  not  suppose,  however,  because  the 
upas  shade  of  Newport  fashion  stretches 
over  to  this  quiet  coast,  that  it  stupefies 
all  alike.  Down  in  that  cool  crevice  close 
on  the  water  you  will  find  a  little  knot  of 
genial  women  and  good  fellows  in  whose 
company  you  may  light  your  cigarette, 
stretch  yourself  at  ease,  and  talk  or  be  si- 
lent, while  with  the  keen  enjoyment  of  a 
cultivated  sympathy  you  watch  the  pano- 
rama before  you.  Confess,  with  me,  that 
it  is  a  lovely  spot,  a  very  dreamer's  para- 
dise. We  are  sheltered  from  the  slant 
rays  of  the  sun  by  the  rock  behind  us,  and 
the  shelf  we  are  lodged  on  is  so  fashioned 
that  while  the  waves  foam  and  dash  right 
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you  choose,  but  be  shy  of  subsiding  under 
their  lee  and  hinting  a  design  to  join  the 
party.  They  are  on  the  watch  for  higher 
game  than  you,  my  poor  friend.  Even 
the  lively  little  Chicago  belle  who  smiled 
so  confidingly  in  your  eyes  last  night  on 
the  Elm  wood  piazza  will  be  apt  to  show 
an  embarrassed  chill  of  manner,  as  pain- 
ful as  unfathomable  to  your  guileless  soul. 
For  does  not  the  Proserpine,  just  from 
Newport,  swing  at  her  anchor  in  front 
of  the   Continental  ?     Young  Croesus, 


below  us,  within  reach  of  our  hands  al- 
most, we  are  safe  from  any  thing  worse 
than  an  occasional  puff  of  spray.  In  its 
wintry  rage,  however,  the  surf  can  do  dire 
work;  witness  the  great  schooner  taken 
up  bodily  and  planted  on  an  even  keel  on 
the  shingle  upon  the  little  beach  just  north 
of  us.  Now,  as  we  lie  here,  they  play  idly 
in  and  out,  pouring  in  miniature  cataracts 
over  the  little  reefs  beneath  us,  and  lifting 
those  dark  blood-red,  weed-draped  masses 
of  kelp  just  below  high  water  with  a  wet 
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glitter  of  emerald  and  ruby  which  almost 
dazzles  the  eye,  while  the  great  lazy  frond- 
age  of  bladder- weed  "goes  to  and  back, 
lackeying  the  varying  tide,  to  rot  itself 
with  motion." 

Next  a  little  pleasure-boat  comes  drift- 
ing by,  her  boom  swinging  free,  and  the 
light  breeze  dead  aft.  A  larger  yacht  is 
just  firing  her  pop-gun  and  rounding  to 
her  anchorage  in  front  of  the  hotels  on 
the  beach,  and  the  little  Florence,  on  her 
last  trip  from  Newport,  comes  sputtering 
and  wheezing  toward  her  wharf  down  by 
the  railway  station.  As  the  sun  sinks  be- 
hind us,  and  the  long  streaks  of  alternate 
cloud-shadow  and  light  stretch  from  the 
sunset  in  great  curved  bands  of  blue  and 
purple  and  rosy  gray  toward  their  con- 
verging point  on  the  opposite  horizon,  the 
mist  banks  in  the  offing  begin  to  blush 
like  the  after-glow  on  Alpine  summits, 
while  the  sea  lies  glimmering  beneath 
them  cold  steely  gray  by  contrast.  Over- 
head the  flecked  and  dappled  masses  of 
fleecy  cloud  gleam  in  flame -color  and 
gold,  setting  sharply  off  against  the  cool 
deep  azure  beyond.  The  Newport  head- 
lands stand  out  transparent,  dusky  red, 
shadowy,  yet  illuminated  in  the  magical 
light.  The  distant  sails  stud  the  horizon 
with  spots  of  pink  and  crimson,  like  jew- 
els of  amethyst  on  a  ring  of  purple  enam- 
el, varied  with  the  diamond  flashes  from 
the  Newport  casements  as  one  after  an- 


other catches  the  sinking  rays.  It  is  a 
picture  we  might  be  excused  for  lingering 
over,  but  the  lights  are  beginning  to  gleam 
from  the  cottages  on  the  bluff  behind  us, 
and  parents  and  chaperons  on  the  bank 
are  growing  impatient.  My  imagination 
scents  a  faint  savor  of  hot  biscuit  and 
broiled  blue-fish  from  distant  kitchens, 
and  supper  is  clearly  more  in  order  than 
scenery.  So  fold  the  plaids,  help  the  la- 
dies carefully  over  the  steep  ledges  and 
slippery  bowlders  till  we  can  gain  the 
bank.  Notice  Dr.  Houghton's  pretty  lit- 
tle cottage  at  the  top  of  the  path.  They 
had  a  garden  party  there  last  week,  and 
there  was  music  and  dancing  on  the  lawn, 
and  pretty  toilets,  and  "  Punch  and  Judy" 
for  the  children,  and  refreshment  table, 
and  much  flirtation  all  along  the  line. 
The  proceeds  went,  I  believe,  to  the  sup- 
port of  "St.  Peter's  by  the  Sea,"  the  pretty 
little  brown-roofed  Episcopal  chapel  back 
of  the  Continental.  The  comfortable 
plank  sidewalk  on  which  we  are  now 
sauntering  homeward  through  the  huckle- 
berry bushes  was  paid  for  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  private  dramatic  entertain- 
ments at  the  "Academy"  (!),  in  which 
young  Kerbstone  and  Bella  La  Mode  so 
dazzled  their  sympathetic  friends  just  at 
the  close  of  last  season. 

Tea  over,  and  the  week-day  machinery 
cleared  away  from  the  parlors  and  piaz- 
zas in  all  the  houses,  the  piano  is  opened, 
the  Carmina  Sacra  got  out,  and  for  an 
hour  or  two  the  whole  village  is  vocal 
with  the  sober  strains  of  tk  Hamburg" 
and  "Mear,"  or  the  lilting  inspiration  of 
' '  Hold  the  Fort"  and  1  k  Pull  for  the  Shore. " 
As  music  it  doesn't  touch  the  highest  ar- 
tistic mark,  certainly,  but  it  is  soothing 
and  sympathetic.  Thoughtless  misses  and 
stalwart  young  swells,  who  for  six  days  a 
week  know  little  melody  but  "Conosci  il 
suoF  or  Madame  Angot,  feel  the  gentle 
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infection,  and  those  who  came  to  sneer  re- 
main to  sing".  Quaint,  isn't  it,  to  see 
young"  Biceps,  just  arrived  with  all  his 
blushing  Springfield  honors  thick  upon 
him,  roaring  away  like  a  sturdy,  red- 
faced,  six-foot  sucking  dove,  and 
rasping  his  manly  larynx  with  an 
intractable  chromatic,  as  he  looks 
over  the  book  with  sweet  Nelly 

8  ,  the  daintiest  little  devotee 

who  ever  carried  a  poor  fellow's 
thoughts  skyward  on  the  wings  of 
earthly  sentiment  ?  But  there  is 
nothing  like  proximity.  Biceps 
won't  be  the  worse  for  a  little  vi- 
carious devotion ;  and  if  Nelly  can 
make  him  available  in  "converti- 
ble" (or  other)  bonds,  why  shouldn't 
she  ?  So  none  of  your  scoffing, 
you  aesthetic  heathen !  If  you  don't 
like  the  music,  or  the  spirit  of  it, 
light  your  cigarette  and  take  a 
stroll  down  the  promenade.  By 
the  time  you  get  back  the  singing 
will  be  over,  and  the  crowded  pi- 
azzas in  much  the  same  tide  of  un- 
sanctified  gossip  and  flirtation  as 
on  ordinary  evenings. 

The  culmination  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  day — if  it  is  not  a  paradox 
to  put  a  culmination  at  the  begin- 
ning— is  the  morning  bath.  The 
daily  dip,  in  the  Pierian  economy, 
takes  a  most  important  place.  It 
is  so  convenient  in  situation  and 
appurtenance,  so  pleasant  in  itself, 
and  so  admirably  breaks  the  mo- 
notony of  the  long  summer  hours, 
that  it  has  become  the  great  object- 
ive point  of  the  situation.  From 
the  farthest  hotel,  the  Mount  Hope, 
an  easy  half-mile  walk  brings  one 
to  the  spot,  while  the  guests  at  the 
nearer  houses  have  hardly  more  to  do  than 
to  step  round  the  corner.  The  beach  is  ad- 
mirably smooth,  level,  and  free  from  tidal 
alteration.  The  influx  of  sea-weed,  which 
so  often  leaves  the  Newport  bather  in  the 
unpleasant  position  of  a  crouton  in  a  basin 
of  pea  soup,  is  rare.  The  deadly  chill  of 
the  eastern  waters  gives  place  here  to  a 
tepid,  wooing  softness  which  tempts  the 
most  delicate  to  linger,  and  from  a  ro- 
bust exercise  of  mere  hygienic  necessity, 
makes  the  dip  an  aesthetic  enjoyment. 
There  is  but  slight  under-tow,  and  the 
surf  is  rarely  alarming.  Life  lines  and 
buoys  would  seem  like  a  satire  on  our 
smiling  waters,  and  no  case  of  fatal  acci- 


dent has  ever  shocked  our  careless  secu- 
rity. Once,  indeed,  a  few  seasons  ago,  a 
plucky  girl  who  could  float  but  not  swim 
found,  on  trying  to  touch  bottom,  that 
she  had  drifted  beyond  her  depth,  but 


ON  THE  WINGS  OF  SONG. 


with  fine  presence  of  mind  she  recovered 
her  horizontal  position,  and  lay  calmly 
looking  skyward  awaiting  rescue.  She 
was  eventually  saved  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion— in  plainer  English,  towed  in  by  the 
hair  of  her  head,  which  luckily  was  not 
of  the  patent  reversible  attachment  order 
so  common  nowadays.  While,  therefore, 
at  Mount  Desert  only  a  few  matutinal 
fanatics  chill  their  marrow  and  abrade 
their  cuticle  by  an  early  plunge  from 
barnacle-studded  rocks,  and  the  languid 
Newport  lounger,  like  the  Turkish  pasha 
with  the  dancers,  would  rather  pay  some 
one  else  to  do  it  for  him,  at  Narragansett 
every  one  bathes,  the  doctor  permitting. 
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INDIGENOUS  LOCNGERS. 


open-eyed  delight.  And  through  and 
over  all  the  human  tide  sets  steadily 
down  the  little  back  lane  to  the  "  Studio*' 
at  the  head  of  the  beach.  Why  "the 
Studio,''  where  art  is  supposed  to  give 
way  to  nature,  no  one  has  ever  clearly 
told.  An  upper  room  contains  billiard 
tables  and  a  bar,  wdiile  the  lower  floor  is 
devoted  to  lunch  and  supper  rooms.  The 
long  corridor  through  which  we  pass  to 
the  sands  is  furnished  with  a  stand  for 
the  visitors1  register,  and  a  counter  load- 
ed with  bananas,  cake,  sweeties,  and  oth- 
er concrete  forms  of  indigestion  made 
easy.  The  front  balconies  enfilade  the 
beach,  and  here,  on  a  pleasant  forenoon, 
you  will  find  a  fairy  phalanx  of  youth 
and  gayety,  of  pretty  faces,  and  gauzy 
toilets,  and  dainty  summer  hats,  shifting 
and  changing  like  a  kaleidoscope,  and  en- 
livened by  a  cheerful  chatter  of  feminine 
tongues,  like  a  large  opera-box  or  a  Mur- 
ray Hill  reception  in  morning  dress.  The 
same  scene  is  repeated  all  down  the  beach, 
where  the  great  permanent  bathing-houses 
on  the  sandy  ridge,  with  their  sheltered 
gable  ends  and  benches  looking  seaward, 


At  eleven  o'clock  the  little  village 
square  by  the  "  Elm  wood"  offers  a  busy 
scene.  Carriages  are  whirling  by  in  hot 
haste,  or  drawing  up  in  front  of  the  post- 
office,  while  the  inmates  chaffer  with  the 
fruiterer  for  the  first  early  peaches  from 
New  York,  stroll  in  at  the  apothecary's 
for  family  doses  and  cream  soda,  or  in- 
quire anxiously  of  the  much-enduring 
postmaster  if  ' '  there  is  any  thing  for  me 
to-day?"  Improvident  new  arrivals  are 
picking  out  bathing  dresses  at  the  coun- 
try store,  deep  in  the  choice  of  blue  flan- 
nel, waist  belts,  and  fancy  stockings. 
The  saturnine,  good-natured  indigenous 
lounges,  piscatorially  picturesque,  in  shirt- 
sleeved  serenity,  about  the  wharf,  smok- 
ing the  philosophic  pipe,  and  watching 
the  queer  goings  on  of  "them  taown 
folks,'1  with  a  lazy,  half-amused,  half -con- 
temptuous interest.  A  richer  tone  and 
tiner  chiar-oscuro  are  added  to  the  scene 
by  the  funny  little  darkies — Cupids  in  ebo- 
ny or  Day  and  Martin — who  swarm  from 
the  washer- women's  shanties  back  of  the 
beach,  skirmishing  about  among  the  car- 
riages, and  watching  the  proceedings  with 
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supply  even  better  ground  of  observation 
for  the  lookers-on. 

Nothing  could  well  be  prettier.  Be- 
sides the  sober  ranks  on  the  benches, 
groups  of  peripatetic  fair  wander  along 
the  shore,  or  sit  calmly  in  the  soft  sand, 
careless  of  starched  muslin  and  kid  gloves, 
ensconced  under  great  sun-umbrellas  or 
extemporized  tents,  and  hedged  about  by 
admiring  cavaliers,  some  dry,  in  the  cos- 


accases,  as  a  Frenchman  would  say,  a  fine 
contour  of  thew  and  muscle,  which  would 
do  honor  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or  the 
Antinous  of  the  Capitol.  The  ladies  have 
very  literally  followed  suit.  Like  Pope's 
Narcissa,  they  feel  that 

"  One  wouldn't,  sure,  be  frightful  when  oneV  dead" 

—or  dipping.  So  pretty  stuffs,  abbre- 
viated skirts  and  trousers,  and  colored 


A  RACE  ON  THE  HEACH. 


tume  of  the  nineteenth  century,  others  in 
bathing  dress  and  in  varying  stages  of 
dampness.  The  Narragansett  bathing 
costume  is,  artistically  at  least,  an  im- 
provement on  the  conventional  pattern. 
It  is  often  graceful,  almost  always  com- 
pendious. The  men  have  found  out  that 
for  the  swimmer  a  yard  or  two  of  superflu- 
ous stuff  may  advantageously  be  retrench- 
ed at  elbows,  neck,  and  ankles.  Their 
dress,  with  a  moderation  born  of  good 
taste,  shrinks  from  extremities,  and  the 
snug  maillot  of  the  modern  haberdasher 


stockings  have  generally  replaced  the 
cumbrous  proprieties  of  old.  The  ancienl 
figure  of  fun  has  become  a  very  comely 
object,  wet  or  dry,  and  the  witch  of  the  pan- 
tomime has  budded  into  the  Columbine 
To  meet  a  party  of  these  joyous  young 
people,  in  idyllic  unfolding,  trotting  up 
the  beach  for  a  preliminary  "breather"* 
before  going  in,  or  drying  off  after  com- 
ing out,  would  make  a  rural  precisian 
faint  with  dismay. 

The  stretch  of  water  before  the  bath 
ing-houses  on  a  fine  August  morning  of- 
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fers  a  very  cheering1  spectacle.  The  lit- 
tle children,  golden-haired,  blue-eyed,  and 
chubby,  in  various  light  and  cherubic  un- 
dress, are  paddling  in  the  creamy  ripples, 
screaming  with  delight  as  the  wavelets 


A  NATATORY  LESSON. 

chase  them  up  on  the  sand,  or  hanging 
back  and  squalling  dismally  as  scolding 
nurses  or  papas  try  to  drag  them  in  for  a 
serious  dip.    Farther  out  come  the  com- 
promise ranks  of  sober  matrons  or  timid 
youngsters,  who  stand,  or  squat  rather, 
mid-leg  deep,  rising  and  stooping  in  sol- 
emn cadence,  with  that  queer  penguin-like 
gravity  which  marks  the  cockney  bather 
all  the  world  over,  or  presenting  their 
shoulders  to  the  last  ripples  of  an  infant 
breaker,  in  the  delightful  conviction  that 
they  are  ''battling  with  the  surf.1'  Still 
farther  out  come  the  real  bathers.  The 
beach  is  so  level  and  the  water  in  fine 
weather  so  quiet  that  it  needs  little  cour- 
age to  walk  out  to  one's  armpits.    At  this 
depth  we  shall  find  a  fringe  of  lively  peo- 
ple in  the  very  heyday  of  robust  enjoy- 
ment.   Here  a  pair  of  bright-eyed  lassies 
are  trying  a  race,  the  more  skillful  show- 
ing the  other  "how  to  do  it,"  sputtering, 
screaming,  and  laughing,  but  making  lit- 
tle headway,  while  young  Biceps  stands 
shoulder-deep  beside  them,  encouraging 
and  criticising  their  efforts.    Next  comes 
the  couple  we  last  met  under  the  umbrella, 
the  youth  teaching  the  maiden  how  to 
float,  keenly  relishing  the  ecstatic  famil- 
iarity of  tapping  her  soft  round  chin  to 
make  her  keep  her  head  back,  and  the 
frightened  clutch  of  her  convulsive  hands 


as  a  roller  breaks  over  her  and  brings  her 
gasping  to  her  feet. 

As  we  turn,  two  or  three  lively  girls 
salute  us  with  a  shower  of  splashes  before 
replying  to  our  morning  compliments  or 
plunging  into  the  discussion 
of  a  promised  picnic.  Pretty 
little  Mrs.  Tourterelle,  a  bride 
from  St.  Louis,  is  on  her  tip- 
toes and  up  to  her  chin,  but 
still  sticks  fondly  to  her  hus- 
band's manly  arm,  half  in 
pride  at  the  protection,  half 
with  the  breathless  feeling 
that  drowning  itself  would 
be  bliss  atdiis  side.    None  the 
less  is  her  heart  wrung  with 
anxiety  when  he  quits  her 
tendrils,  sends  her  shoreward, 
and  goes  headlong  through 
the  clear  green  crest  of  a  big 
breaker,  which  swings  him 
skyward,  and  flashes  round 
him  in  a  silvery  glitter  and 
dazzle  of  spray,  before  he 
settles  to  his  steady  swing, 
and  strikes  out  seaward;  for 
a  rod  or  so  out  some  lads  have  run  in  with 
their  cat-boat  as  far  as  they  dared,  and 
rounded  to,  for  the  fun  of  the  more  daring 
swimmers,  who  are  swarming  round  her. 
clambering  over  the  sides,  dripping,  and 
resting  on  the  cabin  deck,  or  taking  ' '  head- 
ers11 from  her  stern  for  the  return  swim. 

Don^t,  if  you  know  what's  good  for  you, 
imitate  Kerbstone  and  Bella  La  Mode, 
who,  after  their  dip,  are  sauntering  up  the 
beach  to  dry  in  the  sun,  dripping  but  bliss- 
ful in  aquatic  intimacy,  absorbing  salt- 
water and  sentiment  at  every  pore.  Go 
straight  to  your  bathing  -  house,  like  a 
sensible  fellow,  and  then  let  us  join  the 
people  in  the  verandas,  clothed  and  in  our 
right  minds.  Engaged  to  Mrs.  Coquillage 
for  a  partie  fine  over  raw  clams  and  la- 
ger at  the  "Studio,11  are  you  ?  Go,  then, 
most  absorptive  of  mortals,  while  I  saunter 
homeward  along  the  swarming  promenade 
to  dinner,  deeply  pondering  on  that  admi- 
rable elasticity  of  digestion  which  can  as- 
similate bivalves  and  beer  at  12.30  p.m., 
yet  have  room  for  lamb  and  blueberry  pie 
less  than  two  hours  after. 

And  so,  with  bathing  and  talk  and  read- 
ing and  all  sorts  of  pleasant  junketing, 
the  summer  wears  on.  We  try  the  re- 
sources of  the  place  to  the  uttermost.  We 
run  up  mythical  ' '  strings11  at  the  bowling- 
alley  back  of  the  beach,  where  the  pins  are 
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so  very  corpulent  and  "  bottly"  that  they 
roll  over  in  spasmodic  ten-strikes  ' 1  if  Caesar 
carelessly  but  nod  on  them."  We  scari- 
fy our  knuckles  and  "muddify"our  best 
light  trousers  boating  out  with  the  boys  for 
lilies  in  the  pond  at  the  foot  of  Sprague's 
lawn.  We  go  out  one  nice  showery  day 
for  perch  on  Salt  Lake,  and  come  back 
with  a  longer  string  of  colds  than  of  fish. 

Then  one  golden  afternoon  we  drive 
down  to  Point  Judith,  and  clamber  up  in 


And  fancy  counts  the  winters  gone 

Since,  bowed  beneath  the  tempest's  hate, 

The  hapless  vessel,  drifting  on, 

Came  groaning,  shuddering  to  her  fate, 

And  gallant  lives  of  stalwart  men, 
Borne  upward  on  the  raging  air, 

Went  out  'mid  terror,  night,  and  pain, 
In  one  fierce  pang  of  wild  despair. 

Now  while  on  shore  and  sea  the  sun 

Its  purple  mantle  gently  lays, 
And  far-seen  islands,  one  by  one, 

Melt  in  the  rosy  glimmering  haze — 


AT  THE  "WRECK. 


the  little  whitewashed  tower  to  see  the 
Fresnel  light,  and  pitch  pebbles  into  the 
hawse-hole  of  the  old  wreck  on  the  beach, 
and  clamber  out  on  her  bowsprit,  and  sit 
on  old  timber,  and  talk  pleasant,  quiet 
talk  suited  to  the  calm  sunset  hour  and 
the  soft  plash  of  the  incoming  tide. 

And  sitting  on  the  topmost  rail,  lean- 
ing against  the  cat-heads,  our  poetical 
member,  inspired  by  the  scene  and  sur- 
roundings, takes  out  pencil  and  paper  and 
writes  the 

SOXG  OF  THE  WRECK. 

High  o'er  the  beach  the  shattered  hulk, 

With  storm-wrenched  timbers  stern  and  gray, 

Mars,  with  its  grim,  unsightly  bulk, 
The  brightness  of  the  golden  day; 

While  tossed  on  high  each  gnarled  beam, 
Clear  cut  against  the  amber  sky, 

Like  wrestling  giant  arms  might  seem, 
Flung  out  in  helpless  agony. 


While  welling  up  through  breach  and  seam, 
The  sun-tipped  wavelets  pulsing  flow, 

Telling  the  beach  their  summer  dream 
In  sea-blown  murmurs  faint  and  low — 

Fair,  gentle  girls,  with  eyes  like  stars, 
And  rippling  laughter  crisp  and  sweet, 

Cluster  around  the  gray  old  spars, 

The  bright  foam  dancing  to  their  feet, 

Till  when  the  sunset  glories  fade, 

And  twilight  deepens  into  night, 
When,  keenly  flashing  through  the  shade, 

Flames  o'er  the  sea  the  beacon  light, 

Their  parting  voices  wane  and  faint 
To  stillness  all  unknown  before,  ^ 

Save  where  the  night  wind  moans  its  plaint 
Round  wreck  and  tower,  on  wave  and  shore. 

Courage,  sad  heart!    Though  dark  and  chill 
Thy  storm-wrecked  life  in  ruins  lie, 

Though  wailing  ghosts  its  chambers  fill, 
And  strength  and  hope  and  impulse  die, 

Still  youth  and  love  some  tender  gleams, 
Some  joy-light,  o'er  thy  gloom  shall  cast, 
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Stirring  to  transient,  happy  dreams 
The  old  sweet  yearnings  of  the  past. 

And  when  the  darkness  falls  again, 

Stand,  like  the  watch-tower,  strong  and  sure  ; 

In  patience  bide  thy  lonely  pain, 
Steadfast,  remember — and  endure  ! 

Then,  when  the  twilight  deepens  and 
the  long  lance-like  rays  from  the  tower 
begin  to  shoot  out  upon  the  darkling  wa- 
ter, we  drive  home  in  the  big  wagon 
through  the  misty  moonlight,  making  the 
lonely  way-side  echo  with  "  Up-I-dee," 
and  "Good-night,  ladies,"  and  the  like 
good-humored  and  discordant  nonsense, 
which  we  should  be  rather  ashamed  of  in 
any  less  frank  and  gypsyish  surround- 
ings. That  evening  we  dress  in  haste,  and 
go  round  to  the  Elm  wood  for  a  "hop" 
in  the  long  pine-floored  dining-room,  and 
are  profoundly  impressed  with  the  gentle 
shyness  of  the  Pierian  youth,  who  deck 
their  house  and  bid  their  guests  to  a  feast, 
and  then  set  them  to  capering  inside,  while 
they,  clever  creatures !  have  the  pleasure 
of  watching  them  outside  through  the 
long  windows  of  the  moon-lit  and  spoon- 
lit  piazza. 

And  at  last,  when  the  days  begin  to 
shorten  and  the  gay  summer  birds  are 


taking  wing  for  the  autumnal  woods  and 
hills  of  Plymouth  or  Gorham,  when  our 
state-rooms  are  engaged,  and  our  trunks 
are  standing  packed  and  ready,  we  go 
back  for  an  evening  to  our  old  haunts 
on  the  Heights.    Once  more  we  sit  with 
the  new  old  friends  of  the  season  on  the 
broad  veranda,  and  watch  the  full  disk 
of  the   harvest -moon  rising  over  the 
Newport   headlands,  and  throwing  out 
the  pretty  roofs  and  towers  of  Sprague's 
villa  in  sharp,  jagged  silhouette  against 
the  silvery  glimmer  of  the  sea.    And  as 
we  talk  over  the  last  month's  pleasuring", 
the  whole  picture — as  always  when  some 
marked  epoch  of  our  lives  is  drawing  to 
an  end — seems  to  fade  into  the  past.  The 
most  recent  experiences,  the  most  vivid 
impressions,  grow  strangely  shadowy  and 
dim,  touched  with  the  soft  light  of  a  ten- 
der and  regretful  reminiscence.    For  it 
has  been  to  us  a  pleasant  and  a  healthful 
season.    Out  in  the  sweet  fresh  air,  un- 
der the  influences  of  rock  and  sand  and 
breeze  and  sky  and  ocean,  our  bodies  and 
our  souls  have  thriven  alike.    To  the  kin- 
dred spirits  about  we  have  drawn  closer  in 
a  frank  and  hearty  intimacy.  Thoughts 
and  feelings  have  budded  and  deepened  in 
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this  carnival  of  nature  which  the  closer  I 
air  of  cities  would  have  stifled.  Kind 
words  have  been  said  and  kind  actions  | 
done,  fine  thoughts  suggested  and  sweet 
emotions  brought  to  utterance,  whose 
traces  will  be  hard  to  efface.  Though  we 
never  see  each  other's  faces  again,  their 
gentle  memory  will  stand  by  us  in  many 
a  time  of  despondency  and  trial  and  bitter 
need.  It  has  been  well  for  us  to  live  this 
little  space  of  our  lives  together,  and  not 
for  worlds  would  we  forego  the  having 
lived  it.  And  so,  with  many  warm  hand- 
clasps and  sad,  thoughtful  faces,  we  sepa- 
rate for  our  last  night  at  Narragansett. 


When,  next  morning  but  one,  we  conn- 
out  on  the  promenade  deck  of  the  great 
I  steamer,  we  are  gliding  down  past  Black- 
well's  Island,  and  the  clash  and  hum  of 
the  awakening  city  rise  to  our  ears.  Our 
idyl  is  over,  and  work-a-day  life  is  upon 
us.  The  August  sun  is  burning  hot  and 
bright  over  the  eastern  line  of  the  Sound, 
and  as  we  turn  to  go  in  for  luggage  and 
wraps  we  catch  ourselves  murmuring  with 
the  poet : 

"  Round  the  cape  of  a  sudden  came  the  sea. 

And  the  sun  looked  over  the  mountain's  rim, 
And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold  for  him, 
And  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  for  me!" 


THE  OWL-CRITIC. 
A  LESSON  TO  FAULT-FINDERS. 


"who  stuffed  that  white  owl  v" 


"Who  stuffed  that  white  owl  ?"    No  one  spoke  in  the  shop; 

The  barber  was  busy,  and  he  couldn't  stop  ; 

The  customers,  waiting  their  turns,  were  all  reading 

The  Daily,  the  Herald,  the  Post,  little  heeding 

The  young  man  who  blurted  out  such  a  blunt  question  ; 

Not  one  raised  a  head,  or  even  made  a  suggestion  ; 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 
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''Don't  you  see,  Mister  Brown," 
Cried  the  youth,  with  a  frown. 
' '  How  wrong  the  whole  thing-  is, 
How  preposterous  each  wing  is, 

How  flattened  the  head  is,  how  jammed  down  the  neck  is — 
In  short,  the  whole  owl,  what  an  ignorant  wreck  'tis  ! 
I  make  no  apology  ; 
I've  learned  owl-eology. 

I've  passed  days  and  nights  in  a  hundred  collections, 

And  can  not  be  blinded  to  any  deflections 

Arising  from  unskillful  fingers  that  fail 

To  stuff  a  bird  right,  from  his  beak  to  his  tail. 

Mister  Brown  !  Mister  Brown  ! 

Do  take  that  bird  down, 

Or  you'll  soon  be  the  laughing-stock  all  over  town  !11 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

"  I've  studied  owls, 

And  other  night  fowls, 

And  I  tell  you 

What  I  know  to  be  true  : 

An  owl  can  not  roost 

With  his  limbs  so  unloosed  ; 

No  owl  in  this  world 

Ever  had  his  claws  curled, 

Ever  had  his  legs  slanted, 

Ever  had  his  bill  canted, 

Ever  had  his  neck  screwed 

Into  that  attitude. 

He  can't  do  it,  because 

'Tis  against  all  bird  laws. 

Anatomy  teaches, 

Ornithology  preaches, 

An  owl  has  a  toe 

That  can't  turn  out  so  ! 

I've  made  the  white  owl  my  study  for  years, 
And  to  see  such  a  job  almost  moves  me  to  tears  ! 
Mister  Brown,  I'm  amazed 
You  should  be  so  gone  crazed 
As  to  put  up  a  bird 
In  that  posture  absurd  ! 

To  look  at  that  owl  really  brings  on  a  dizziness  ; 

The  man  who  stuffed  him  don't  half  know  his  business  !" 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

"  Examine  those  eyes. 

I'm  filled  with  surprise 

Taxidermists  should  pass 

Off  on  you  such  poor  glass  : 

So  unnatural  they  seem 

They'd  make  Audubon  scream. 

And  John  Burroughs  laugh 

To  encounter  such  chaff. 

Do  take  that  bird  down  ; 

Have  him  stuffed  again   Brown  !M 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

''With  some  sawdust  and  bark 
I  could  stuff  in  the  dark 
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An  owl  better  than  that. 
I  could  make  an  old  hat 
Look  more  like  an  owl 
Than  that  horrid  fowl, 

Stuck  up  there  so  stiff  like  a  side  of  coarse  leather. 
In  fact,  about  him  there's  not  one  natural  feather."' 

Just  then,  with  a  wink  and  a  sly  normal  lurch, 
The  owl,  very  gravely,  got  down  from  his  perch, 
Walked  round,  and  regarded  his  fault-finding  critic 
(Who  thought  he  was  stuffed)  with  a  glance  analytic, 
And  then  fairly  hooted,  as  if  he  should  say  : 
"Your  learning's  at  fault  this  time,  anyway  ; 
Don't  waste  it  again  on  a  live  bird,  I  pray. 
I'm  an  owl  ;  youVe  another.    Sir  Critic,  good-day  !" 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 


THE  TWA  BRIGS  OF  AYR. 


THE  LAND  0'  BURNS. 

"Auld  Ayr,  whom  ne'er  a  town  surpasses 
For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses." 

SOME  forty-five  miles  south  west  ward 
from  Glasgow,  by  the  Clyde  to  Green- 
ock, and  thence  by  the  mountain-bound 
Frith,  in  a  sheltered  bay  with  a  low  shore 
that  sweeps  inland  to  the  hills,  stands  the 
Little  town  of  Ayr,  whose  commercial  con- 
sequence is  overshadowed  in  the  estimate 
of  the  literary  traveller  by  its  consecrating" 
associations  with  Burns.    The  poet  was 
too  well  imbued  with  amor  patriae  not  to 
admit  any  fair  claim  made  upon  his  corn- 
patriotism,  and  every  Scotchman  takes  to 
himself  some  small  share  of  his  glory  as 
a  personal  heritage.    The  Highlander  far 
north  and  the  lowland  peasant  by  the 
border  embrace  him  with  a  common  pride. 
Away  up  among  the  Hebrides  and  down 
by  the  Pentland  Frith  he  is  spoken  of  as 
"  ours"  with  a  tone  of  intimacy  and  sat- 
isfaction; he  is  as  homogeneous  to  the 
purple  heather  and  misty  peaks  as  to 
the  wind-blown  moors  and  softer  pasture- 
land  of  less  remote  districts.    But  so  much 
particular  interest  has  been  cast  upon  Ayr 
by  his  sweet  and  melodious  genius,  his 
associations  with  the  little  town  begin- 
ning with  birth  and  continued  through 
manhood,  to  be  perpetuated  in  some  of  his 
t"nderest  and  wittiest  songs,  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  it  and  its  environs  have 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Land  of  Burns; 


and  thither  in  the  summer  season,  while 
the  winds  of  the  north  are  not  too  bleak 
nor  the  skies  too  dull  or  rainy,  thousands 
of  tourists  travel  who  cherish  an  admira- 
tion for  him.  From  June  until  about  the 
middle  of  September  one  of  the  dapper 
little  steamers  with  oblique  funnels  and 
sharp  straight  prows  familiar  on  the  Clyde 
communicates  with  Glasgow  daily,  carry- 
ing passengers  at  a  very  reasonable  fare. 
At  all  seasons  the  town  may  be  reached 
by  railway,  and  to  the  many  transatlantic 
travellers  who  choose  Glasgow  for  dis- 
embarkation we  say,  Visit  Ayr  by  all 
means,  even  if  a  day  is  all  the  time  you 
can  give  to  it:  one's  reading  of  the  poet 
is  immensely  vitalized  by  the  briefest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  localities  from  which 
he  drew  his  inspiration. 

Our  approach  was  from  Edinburgh  by 
the  train  leaving  the  Caledonian  Station 
at  half  past  six  p.m.,  and  we  sat  in  a  com- 
partment filled  with  fresh-colored,  whole- 
some, sensibly  dressed  Scots,  whose  clear 
blue  eyes  and  weather-beaten  appearance 
reminded  us  of  Peter  Bell,  who  had  viset 
his  face  in  many  a  solitary  place  against 
the  wind  and  sky."  The  rudest  forms  of 
the  Scotch  dialect  are  melodious,  and  give 
a  commonplace  theme  a  charm  to  a  stran- 
ger whose  ear  is  musical.  The  Scotch 
manners  are  sincere;  the  Scotch  mind  is 
unusually  intelligent;  and  altogether  we 
like  the  Scotch  as  travelling  companions. 
The  conductor  of  the  train  had  been  in 
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charge  of  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, departing-  from  the  Caledonian  Sta- 
tion night  after  night  at  the  same  hour. 
"D'ye  mind  the  mon  ?"  one  of  our  fel- 
low-travellers asked  another.  ' '  Ay,  ay, 
these  score  o'  years."  We  said  that  we 
supposed  he  would  break  his  heart  should 
any  thing  happen  to  his  train.     "  Naw, 


possible  to  do  else  that  night  than  draw 
chairs  around  the  glowing  sea-coal  fire  in 
the  coffee-room  of  the  King's  Arms — an 
excellent  tavern  at  the  foot  of  High  Street. 
The  coffee-room  was  furnished  in  massive 
mahogany,  and  the  decorations  were  of 
the  most  sober  character.  A  saturnine 
waiter  attended  to  us  in  a  threadbare  swal- 
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naw,  not  quite;  he  had  one  that  nippit 
off  his  toes;"1  and  at  the  next  station,  as 
the  conductor  came  to  the  carriage  win- 
dow for  our  tickets,  a  slight  limp  showed 
the  injury  this  faithful  servant  had  suf- 
fered. 

What  with  stoppages,  changes,  and  ex- 
amination of  tickets,  which  were  repeated 
at  nearly  every  station,  with  so  many 
punchings  that  we  were  left  with  the 
merest  shred  of  card -board  at  the  end 
of  the  journey,  it  was  after  ten  o'clock 
when  we  alighted  in  Ayr,  and  it  was  im- 


low-tail;  but  our  wants  were  simple — a 
sugar  bowl,  a  goblet,  a  jug  of  hoi  water, 
a  slice  of  lemon,  and  a  certain  malt  Liquor 
which  it  is  needless  to  mention.  At  the 
end  of  the  room  a  picture  of  Burns  was 
framed,  and  we  afterward  discovered  that 
the  same  handsome,  kindly  face  looks 
down  from  the  wall  of  nearly  every  cot- 
tage in  Ayr.  , 

In  the  morning,  when  you  come  to  know 
the  town,  it  is  a  very  charming  old  place, 
historically  as  well  as  in  a  picturesque 
point  of  view.    Alexander  the  Third  oft- 
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en  held  his  court  in  Ayr,  and  in  those 
days  it  was  protected  from  foreign  in- 
vaders and  lawless  neighbors  by  a  wall  on 
the  south  and  east,  a  castle  on  the  west, 
and  the  river  on  the  north.  It  was  visit- 
ed by  the  plague  in  1610,  and  more  than 
two  thousand  persons  died  of  the  disease. 
If  we  mistake  not,  it  was  the  scene  of  some 
of  Wallace's  heroic  exploits,  and  it  is  as- 
sociated with  Cromwell  through  a  fort 
built  by  the  great  usurper.  The  town  di- 
vides itself  on  the  sides  of  a  river,  which 
is  spanned  by  the  "twa  brigs"  celebrated 
in  one  of  the  poems  by  Burns.  In  the 
dialogue  that  occurs  between  the  two 
structures  the  new  one  sneeriiigly  asks 
the  old : 

"  Will  your  poor  narrow  foot-path  of  a  street, 
Where  twa  wheelbarrows  tremble  when  they  meet, 
Your  ruin'd,  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime, 
Compare  wi'  bonnie  brigs  o'  modern  time?" 

And  the  old  one  answers : 

k>  Conceited  gowk!  puff'd  up  wV  windy  pride ! 
This  mony  a  year  I've  stood  the  flood  an1  tide; 
And  though  wi'  crazy  eild  I'm  sair  forfait  n, 
I'll  be  a  brig  when  ye're  a  shapeless  cairn  !" 

There  was  prophecy  in  the  air  that  night 
when  the  poet,  impelled  by  all-directing 
Fate,  wandered  by  the  Wallace  Tower  on 
Higli  Street  to  where  the  tide-swollen  Frith 
was  sullenly  dashing  along  the  shore,  and 
the  new  "brig"  was  indeed  a  "shapeless 
cairn"  last  autumn,  while  the  old  one  was 
still  bearing  its  burden  of  traffic.    The  for- 


mer becoming  insecure,  had  been  closed 
and  partly  demolished ;  the  latter,  narrow 
and  incommodious,  looked  like  a  solid 
natural  rock  thrown  across  the  stream. 
There  is  a  sun-dial  in  the  middle  of  the 
old  bridge,  and  the  cobble-stones  of  the 
pavement  are  interlocked  with  the  cohe- 
sion of  hornblende  in  granite.  Eastward 
the  river  becomes  shallow,  and  foams  upon 
the  rocks  with  which  the  bottom  is  strewn  ; 
the  banks  are  green  at  no  great  distance 
above  the  bridge ;  and  below,  a  mixed  fleet 
of  fishing  boats,  barks,  and  smaller  craft 
is  moored  to  the  wharves,  that  extend  to 
the  breakwater,  over  which  the  water  of 
the  Frith  flies  in  southwesterly  gales. 

In  early  times  the  harbor  was  the  prin- 
cipal port  on  the  Clyde,  and  it  was  thence 
that  Bruce  embarked  with  his  small  arm  v 
to  invade  Ireland  in  1315.  Its  trade  was 
with  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  in  1656  its  aggregate  tonnage 
was  only  177.  But  its  history  has  been 
prosperous,  and  it  now  has  a  tine  masonry 
br3akwater,  several  handsome  piers,  and 
a  revenue  of  £10,000  annually.  The  hon- 
est townsman  becomes  complacent  in  con- 
templating the  improvements,  and  feels 
that  Ayr  is  what  an  American  would  call 
"quite  a  sea-port."  Most  of  the  exports 
are  coal  and  iron  from  the  neighboring 
smelting  furnaces  and  mines.  Most  of  the 
vessels  are  sailing  ships  of  small  tonnage, 
though  occasionally  a  coasting  steamer 


calls  on  its  way  to  places  as  distant  as 
Dublin,  Liverpool,  or  Belfast. 

The  hardy,  practical,  austere  character 
of  the  Scotch  seems  to  find  expression  in 
High  Street,  the  artery  of  the  town,  which 
reaches  east  and  west.  The  roadway  and 
the  sidewalks  are  paved  with  cobble-stones, 
and  the  only  division  between  them  is  a 
shallow  gutter.  Here  there  is  no  vul- 
var ostentation — no  toy  houses  with  su- 
perabundant ornamentation,  no  alluring- 
show  windows  with  all  the  stock  arrayed 
for  inspection.  A  bank  or  some  other 
affluent  corporation  has  erected  at  a  few 
prominent  corners  a  modern  structure, 
corniced  and  three-storied,  but  most  of  the 
buildings  are  severe,  white,  and  without 
projections  from  their  facades  other  than 
the  eaves  that  overlap  the  second  of  their 
modest  two  stories.  The  gable  roofs  are 
thatched,  and  in  some  instances  the  straw 
has  become  a  parasitical  green  of  the  viv- 
idest  kind,  though  usually  it  has  been 
weathered  to  a  cold  iron-gray.  Strange 
little  alleys  branch  off,  mysterious  little 
closes  lead  to  nowhere  in  particular,  and 
sometimes  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner 
a  quaint  little  edifice  is  discovered  with 
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many  peaked  dormer  windows,  and  a  sec 
ond  story  that  overreaches  the  first,  from 
which  it  is  supported  by  slanting  wooden 
props.  There  are  no  interior  stairs,  and 
the  denizens  of  the  upper  floor  attain  it  by 
a  winding-  flight  of  stone  steps  from  the 
street.  One  little  house  off  Hig-h  Street, 
dating-  back  two  centuries,  is  ornamented 
with  a  statue  of  Sir  William  Wallace — a 
sad,  gaunt- visaged  man,  who,  if  bis  por- 
trait is  faithful,  had  more  of  the  aspect  of 
a  priest  than  of  a  warrior;  and  on  the 
main  street  a  tower  of  great  height  is 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  same 
hero.  The  lower  half  of  the  tower  is  used 
as  a  public-house,  and  our  sense  of  pro- 
priety is  outraged  by  the  degrading  asso- 
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ciation,  though  the  public-house  general- 
ly appears  less  vicious  to  us  when,  a  few 
moments  later,  we  pause  before  the  Tarn 
o1  Shanter. 

Ay,  the  very  house  in  which  Tarn  and 
Souter  Johnny  prolonged  their  market- 
night  meetings,  the  foaming  ale  growing 
better  with  each  successive  draught,  Sou- 
ter telling  his  queerest  stories,  Tarn  and 
the  landlady  growing  gracious — a  house 
not  less  famous  than  the  old  Boar's  Head  in 
Eastcheap,or  the  Bell  at  Edmonton,  named 
in  these  latter  days  after  that  drouthiest 
of  "drouthy  neebors,"  the  incorrigible 
Tarn,  who  elbows  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Bailie 
Niehol  Jarvie,  and  Conn  in  our  vaga- 
bond affiliations.  It  is  a  plain,  plastered, 
thatched  little  tavern,  tinted  yellow,  in 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  houses,  which 
are  white.  Over  the  door  is  a  sign-board 
with  a  creditable  painting  of  Tain  leaving 
the  house, 

"  Wed  mounted  0:1  his  gray  mare  Meg," 


and  the  souter  grasping  his  hand  with 
maudlin  affection  before  he  plunges 
through  the  storm  toward  Alloway.  The 
landlord  holds  the  history  of  the  tavern 
precious,  and  011  another  sign-board  he 
specifies  its  associations,  with  the  addi- 
tional announcement  that  i4a  chair  and 
caup  are  in  the  house."  The  kt  caup"  is 
the  identical  one  drained  by  Tarn,  the 
chair  the  one  he  sat  in,  and  it  would  be 
a  teetotaler  of  less  than  usual  flexibility 
who  could  pass  without  ordering  some 
mild  beverage  as  an  excuse  for  viewing 
the  interior. 

The  landlord's  name  is  A.  Glass,  and  he 
is  not  only  a  most  devoted  admirer  of 
Burns,  but  also  a  poet  in  a  very  small 
way  himself.  He  was  absent  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  and  we  were  met  at  the  door 
by  the  landlady,  who  showed  us  up  a  dark 
flight  of  stairs  into  the  little  snuggery 
where  in  olden  times  the  more  favored 
customers  were  entertained.     Imagine  a 
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jest  or  song"  elicit  readier  applause,  than 
among-  the  merry-makers  at  the  inn  on 
the  stormy  market  night.  The  chairs 
that  Tarn  and  the  souter  sat  in  night  after 
night,  authenticated  beyond  a  doubt  on 
the  landlord's  honor,  are  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  each  indicated  by  an  inscribed 
brass  plate.  Sat  in !  Let  us  change  the 
tense — the  chairs  that  they  sit  in;  for  un- 
less tobacco  smoke  and  the  silky  vapor  of 
Highland  malt  whiskey  mislead  us,  these 
two  roisterers  are  before  the  fire  now — 
Tarn,  with  the  broad-brimmed  bonnet  of 
the  pattern  that  is  called  after  him,  and 
the  souter,  with  his  cap  and  apron,  in  a 
gleeful  condition  of  receptivity.  Thus 


"  A  HAGGIS,  SIR." 


twilight  room,  about  eighteen  feet  long 
and  twelve  feet  wide,  with  a  clean  sanded 
floor,  the  wood  being  knotted  profusely, 
and  hollowed  between  the  knots  by  the 
shuffling  of  many  feet,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern ;  the  ceiling  is  of  well-seasoned,  time- 
stained  timber,  and  is  bent  as  though  the 
years  passing  over  it,  with  the  mutations 
of  seasons,  had  left  a  weight  upon  it ;  the 
huge  beams  are  so  low  that  a  stove-pipe 
hat  must  bow  under  them ;  the  walls  are 
smoky,  and  hung  with  a  few  autograph 
letters  of  Burns  carefully  framed;  a  big 
fire-place  promises  warmth  on  the  coldest 
nights ;  and  there  is  ample  space  for  pipes, 
tobacco,  and  beer  on  a  lonsr  table.  These 


details  being  arranged  in  the  reader's 
mind,  he  has  an  idea  of  the  apartment  in 
which  the  cronies  of  the  poem  met  and 
sang  over  their  "reaming  swats;1'  but  to 
be  in  a  proper  mood  to  conjure  up  a  vis- 
ion of  the  scene  as  it  was,  he  should  stim- 
ulate himself  with  a  whiskey  punch  of  the 
kind  that  the  landlady  brews  divinely; 
he  should  choose  an  evening  for  his  visit ; 
and,  behold !  in  the  blue  cloud  of  smoke 
Tam  appears  toasting  the  souter  for  the 
twentieth  time,  and  beaming  with  boozy 
happiness,  while  the  buxom  landlady 
stands  near,  ready  to  replenish  the  copious 
tankards  as  often  as  they  are  emptied. 
Never  did  boon  companions  swear  recip- 
rocal allegiance  with  greater  fervor,  nor 


may  one  who  is  not  ascetic  concentrate  a 
night  with  this  jovial  spirit  company  in 
an  hour  at  the  inn. 

When  we  asked  the  waiter  at  the  tav- 
ern what  he  had  for  dinner,  he  answer- 
ed, "A  verra  nice  dish — a  haggis ;M  and 
seeing  us  smile  dubiously,  he  repeated, 
"  Oh  yes,  it's  a  verra  nice  dish,  a  haggis." 
Neither  of  us  had  hitherto  tasted  this  fa- 
mous mess,  and  we  ordered  it  with  some 
misgivings,  in  deference  to  the  customs  of 
the  country.  The  table  wTas  set,  and  half 
a  dozen  condiments  put  before  us;  then 
the  waiter  flourishingly  removed  the  cov- 
er of  a  large  platter,  and,  lo !  the  haggis. 
"Good  heavens!"  cried  our  fellow-travel- 
ler, "what  horrible  thing  is  that?"  "It's 
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a  verra  line  dish,  is  a  haggis,'1  murmured 
the  waiter,  with  a  shake  of  the  head 
meant  to  be  convincing';  and  though  its 
appearance  was  entirely  against  it,  sug- 
gesting all  sorts  of  unpleasant  objects,  it 
proved  as  savory  and  as  appetizing  when 
we  had  nerved  ourselves  to  tackle  it  as  we 
imagine  the  olla-podrida  of  Meg  Merrilies 
must  have  been. 

The  birth-place  of  the  poet,  the  monu- 
ment, Alio  way  Kirk,  and  the  "  auld  brig 
o'  Doon"  are  clustered  together  about  three 
miles  from  the  town,  and  we  started  for 
them  after  dinner.  The  road  is  a  good, 
firm  macadam,  bordered  with  low  stone 
walls.  Here  and  there  it  is  hedged  and 
overarched  by  trees  like  the  English  lanes, 
but  the  landscape  of  Scotland  is  cold- 
er and  less  luxuriant  than  that  of  the 
South.  A  few  prim  little  cottages  stood 
by  the  way;  at  the  porch  of  one  an  old 
lady  was  spinning,  and  at  an  embank- 
ment behind  another  a  bare-legged  lassie 
was  filling  a  bucket  with  spring  water 
from  the  "  spoot:"  spinning  and  bare  legs 
have  survived  the  refinements  brought  in 
from  England.  The  yellow  and  brown 
autumn  leaves  had  fallen,  and  were  swept 
along  the  road  by  the  wind.  The  trees 
were  touched  with  faint  purples,  blues, 
and  browns.    Once  in  a  while  we  saw  the 


Frith  reaching  out  to  the 
Arran  shore,  with  its  gray 
and  peaked  hills;  and  then 
the  water  was  hidden  by 
a  wood,  in  which,  despite 
the  lateness  of  the  season, 
many  bird  voices  made 
themselves  heard.  One 
does  not  want  companions 
on  a  road  like  this,  over 
which  the  poet  rode  so 
often,  and  from  the  sur- 
roundings of  which  he 
gathered  much  of  his  ma- 
His  figure  is  ever  present  to 


"The  simple  Bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough, 
Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  every  bough." 

We  passed  a  little  fellow  with  rosy 
»  cheeks  and  a  Scotch  cap.     "  How  far 
is  it  to  the  Burns  cottage?"  we  asked. 
"Aboot  twa  mile,  straight  oot,"  he 
\      answered,  in  a  loud,  confident  voice. 
A  little  bend  in  the  road  brought  us 
suddenly  upon  the  Burns  Cottage,  in 
which  the  poet  was  born,  and  which, 
like  the  birth-places  of  many  other  po- 
ets, has  become  a  drinking-house.  It 
is  a  low-roofed  thatched  cottage  one  story 
high ;  the  thatch  is  a  storm-beaten  gray, 
and  the  walls  are  white  with  a  fresh  coat 
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of  whitewash.  A  sign-board  offers  enter- 
tainment to  the  traveller,  and  allures  him 
by  announcing-  the  distinguished  event 
with  which  the  humble  little  cot- 
tage is  connected.  "  It  is  too  late 
for  the  crowds  that  come  in  the 
season,  Sir,"  said  a  bright-eyed  lit- 
tle lady  behind  the  bar;  "but 
scarce  a  day  goes  by,  even  in  win- 
ter, without  a  visitor."  She  took 
us  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  a 
glare  of  white ;  the  hard  floor  of 
flag-stones  was  pipe-clayed,  and 
the  walls  and  ceiling  had  been  re- 
cently washed  with  lime.  A  som- 
nolent old  clock  of  the  Dutch  pat- 
tern was  ticking  at  one  end  of  the 
room ;  at  the  other  end  a  sideboard 
turned  several  rows  of  platters  to- 
ward us  for  admiration,  and  their 
lustrous  cleanliness  could  not  fail 
to  evoke  praise.  A  wide  grate  was 
built  in  the  nearer  wall,  and  in  the 
further  corner  of  the  opposite  wall 
was  an  alcove,  with  a  very  old- 
fashioned  bedstead  hidden  by  its 
curtains.  It  was  in  that  cozy  lit- 
tle nook,  perhaps  in  that  very  bed, 
the  poet  was  born,  on  January  25, 
1759,  while  a  storm  was  beating 
outside.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
his  father,  riding  in  haste  to  fetch 
the  doctor,  met  on  the  river-brink 
an  old  gypsy,  whom  he  helped 
across  the   swollen   stream,  and 


that  the  same  woman  prophesied  fame  for 
the  babe.  This  tradition  has  been  embod- 
ied by  the  poet  in  a  charming  song : 
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"  The  gossip  keekit*  in  Ms  loof  ;f 
Quo'  she,  Wha  lives  will  see  the  proof  : 
This  waly^:  boy  will  be  nae  coof§ — 

I  think  we'll  ca'  him  Robin. 
He'll  hae  misfortunes  great  and  sma', 
But  a}7e  a  heart  aboon  them  a1 ; 
He'll  be  a  credit  to  us  a1 — 

We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin." 

The  verified  relics  are  few  in  number 
and  unimportant  in  kind ;  but  under  this 
roof  the  poet's  early  life  takes  the  color 
and  form  of  a  personal  intimacy.  We 
see  him  as  the  thrifty  old  gardener's  son, 
developing  from  infancy  to  boyhood,  an 
obstinate,  offensive,  misunderstood  ur- 
chin, with  few  friends;  he  is  quick  at 
learning,  fond  of  reading,  and  is  at  elev- 
en years  of  age  a  critical  grammarian. 
While  a  mere  child  he  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  "  Vision  of  Mirza,"  the  Life  of  Han- 
nibal, and  the  Life  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace ;  but  more  attractive  to  him  than  any 
written  literature  are  the  wild  legends  of 
an  old  woman  resident  in  his  family,  who 
is  full  of  songs  and  tales  about  devils, 
ghosts,  enchanted  towers,  elf-caudles,  war- 
locks, witches,  brownies,  and  cantraps. 
The  neighboring  fields  and  woods  were 


Lcoked.     f  Palm.      \  Goodly, 


Fool. 


populated  with  all  the  queer  people  of  the 
goblin  world  by  this  imaginative  boy,  and 
a  rock  by  the  roadway  sealed  a  cavernous 
outlet  from  fairy-land.  The  unsubstan- 
tial creations  of  superstition  accompanied 
him  to  bed  and  to  work — for  he  was  not 
very  old  when  some  employment  was 
found  for  him.  His  father  was  broken 
down  in  health,  and  he  was  the  youngest 
of  seven  children,  so  that  the  utmost  fru- 
gality of  life  was  compulsory  ;  but  there 
was  some  pleasure  for  him  in  the  folk- 
lore, and  these  fancies  gave  him  his  earli- 
est literary  impulse.  His  reading  extend- 
ed to  "  Pope's  Works,'1  Shakspeare,  Locke 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  Herveifs 
Meditations,  Stackhouse's  History  of  the 
Bible,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  and  A  Select  Collection  of 
English  Song — such  pabulum  as  is  com- 
mon on  the  book-shelf  of  a  Lowland  farm- 
house. Then  he  fell  in  love,  and  with 
love  began  keener  sorrows  yet  than  those 
of  his  poverty-stricken  boyhood — keener 
sorrows,  and  poetry !  "I  was  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  imagine  that  I  could 
make  verses  like  printed  ones  composed 
by  men  who  had  Latin  and  Greek;  but 
my  girl  sang  a  song  which  was  said  to 
be  composed  by  a  small  country  laird's 
son  on  one  of  his  father's  maids  with 
whom  he  was  in  love,  and  I  sawr  no  rea- 
son why  I  might  not  rhyme  aswrell  as  he. 
for,  excepting  that  he  could  smear  sheep 
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and  cast  peats,  his  father  living1  in  the 
moorlands,  he  had  no  more  scholar-craft 
than  myself. "  There  is  this  about  Burns : 
whatever  the  precise  quality  of  his  intel- 
lect was,  whether  it  was  that  peculiar 


grown,  and  a  vigorous  tree  is  doing  its 
best  with  its  luxuriant  branches  to  substi- 
tute the  roof,  which  is  entirely  gone.  The 
graves  are  crowded,  old  and  new.  One 
of  the  stones  is  dated  1621,  another  1665, 
and  several  have  knightly  bearings 
carved  upon  them.  Those  of  later 
date  include  the  graves  of  the  poet's 
father,  mother,  and  youngest  sister. 
It  is  a  very  old  church,  having  been 
built  some  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years 
ago ;  the  bell  is  dated 
1657 ;  but  though  the 
lateral  walls  are  se- 
cure, how  useless  it 
would  be  to  restore 


something  which  we 
call  genius,  or  a  high 
order  of  talent,  his  spirit,  a  heart-open- 
ing vision  of  him,  endures  under  the 
roof  of  the  old  cottage,  and  the  birds 
twittering  on  the  trees  in  the  autumn 
wind,  the  rustling  leaves,  and  the  wavy 
grass  seem  to  echo  his  life. 

At  the  rear  of  the  cottage  a  large  bar 
parlor  has  been  built  for  thirsty  tourists, 
and  furnished  after  the  showy  style  of 
modern  taverns.  The  landlord  is  an 
American,  or  at  least  he  bears  a  lieuten- 
ant's commission  in  one  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania regiments — a  document  which  is 
conspicuously  exhibited  on  one  of  the 
walls. 

*'  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk"  is  only 
a  few  paces  from  the  cottage.  It  is  gray, 
bleak,  and  roofless,  standing  in  an  old 
grave-yard  which  is  still  used  for  sepulture, 
tt  has  no  ornamentation  about  it  except 
the  moss  and  some  vines  which  age  has 
lent  to  its  four  rectangular  walls.  A  lit- 
tle belfry  rises  from  one  of  the  gables, 
with  the  bell  hanging  in  it  and  the  chain 
dangling  down.     The  interior  is  grass- 


ALLOVVAY  KIRK. 

the  building  for  religious  services !  Would 
not  ludicrous  fancies  of  the  ungodly  Tain 
make  devotion  and  decorum  futile  ?  Who 
could  glance  at  the  little  window  in  lit*' 
western  wall  without  thinking  of  Cutty 
sark  at  her  supple  gambols  ?  and  what  ef 
fort  could  shut  the  ears  to  Tarn's  enthusi- 
astic shout  as  he  reveals  himself  to  the 
witches ! 

"  Tam  stood,  like  ane  bewitch'd, 
And  thought  his  very  e'en  enrich'd  ; 
Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidg'd  fu'  fain, 
And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main  : 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tam  tint  his  reason'  a'  thegither, 
And  roars  out,  '  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark  !' 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark  : 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied, 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied." 
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AULD  BRIG  O'  DOON,  AT  AYR 


A  little  old  man,  extraordinarily  tear- 
ful, lies  in  wait  for  tourists,  and  points 
out  to  them  all  the  "objects  of  interest" 
in  the  church-yard,  quoting  the  most 
laughable  parts  of  "Tarn  o' Shanter"  to 
them  in  the  saddest  voice,  as  he  conducts 
them  from  grave-stone  to  grave-stone. 

The  monument  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Doon,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  cottage 
and  the  kirk.  It  is  built  of  stone,  com- 
bining Grecian  and  Roman  architecture, 
and  its  form  is  that  of  a  circular  temple, 
with  Corinthian  columns  supporting  the 
dome,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  high. 
The  pedestal  contains  a  small  apartment 
in  which  a  few  relics  are  preserved — Bon- 
nie Jean's  wedding  ring,  two  exquisite 
wine-glasses  given  to  Burns  by  Clarinda, 
Bibles  presented  by  Burns  to  Highland 
Mary,  the  first  Edinburgh  edition  of  the 
poems,  and  the  drinking-cup,  or  quaich, 
of  Nanse  Tinnock.  The  monument  is  in- 
closed in  a  lovely  garden,  and  close  hedged 


by  box,  holly,  and  ivy.  It  is 
a  quiet,  green  spot,  and  within 
a  stoneVthrow  the  Doon  goes 
rushing  down  to  the  Frith, 
white  and  bubbling  from  the 
'  mill  above.  The  poet  loved 
these  "banks  and  braes"  full  well,  and 
nothing  could  be  tenderer  than  the  song 
he  has  written  about  them.  The  "  auld 
brig,"  whose  key-stone  saved  Tarn  from 
his  pursuers,  spans  the  stream  close  by, 
and  its  arch,  that  has  endured  many  a 
storm,  has  the  light  appearance  of  a  wreath 
of  mist.  The  monument  cost  sixteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  this  sum  being 
raised  by  subscription. 

Not  far  from  this  structure  Carrick 
Hill  rises  abruptly  from  the  road,  and 
from  its  crest  a  wide  view  is  revealed  of 
the  Frith  and  its  mountain  boundaries  in 
purple  haze,  Ailsa  Craig  out  toward  the 
sea,  the  town  on  the  bay,  and  the  village 
at  the  foot.  These  scenes  will  always  have 
an  interest  from  their  association  with  the 
poet;  but  his  family  is  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction. Two  maiden  ladies  of  advanced 
years,  the  Misses  Begg,  are  the  only  sur- 
vivors. They  live  very  comfortably  in  a 
little  cottage  called  the  Bridgeside,  within 
two  miles  of  the  old  kirk,  and  hospitably 
receive  visitors  who  are  interested  in  the 
poet,  though  they  possess  few  reminis- 
cences of  him.    General  Grant,  and  Henrv 
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M.  Stanley  the  explorer,  had  been  among 
their  recent  guests;  and  through  their 
kindness  we  were  allowed  to  copy  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  and  hitherto  unpublish- 
ed letter  of  Burns  to  his  brother  William : 

"  Isle,  Tuesday  evening. 
"  Dear  William, — In  ray  last  I  recommended  that 
valuable  apothegm,  Learn  taciturnity.  It  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  nobody  can  know  our  thoughts, 
and  yet  from  a  slight  observation  of  mankind  one 
would  not  think  so.  What  mischiefs  daily  arise 
from  silly  garrulity  and  foolish  confidence !  There 
is  an  excellent  Scots  saying  that  A  man's  mind  is 
his  kingdom.  It  is  certainly  so ;  but  how  few  can 
govern  that  kingdom  with  propriety  !  The  serious 
mischiefs  in  Business  which  this  Flux  of  language 
occasions  do  not  come  immediately  to  your  situation ; 
but  in  another  point  of  view — the  dignity  of  man — 
now  is  the  time  that  will  make  or  mar.  Yours  is 
the  time  of  life  for  laying  in  habits.  You  can  not 
avoid  it,  though  you  will  choose,  and  these  habits 
will  stick  to  your  last  sand.  At  after-periods,  even 
at  so  little  advance  as  my  years,  'tis  true  that  one 
may  still  be  very  sharp-sighted  to  one's  habitual  fail- 
ings and  weaknesses,  but  to  eradicate  them,  or  even 
mend  them,  is  quite  a  different  matter.  Acquired 
at  first  by  accident,  they  by-and-by  begin  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  necessary  part  of  our  existence.    I  have  not 


time  for  more.  Whatever  you  read,  whatever  you 
hear,  of  that  strange  creature  Man,  look  into  the  liv- 
ing world  about  you,  look  to  yourself,  for  the  evi- 
dences of  the  fact  or  the  application  of  the  doctrine. 
"  I  am  ever  yours,  Robert  Burns. 
"Mr.  Wilt.iam  Burns,  Saddler,  Longtown." 

From  Ayr  we  went  southward  over  the 
mountains,  and  through  a  wild  and  beau- 
tiful country,  to  Dumfries,  catching  a  fly- 
ing glimpse  as  we  went  of  sturdy-looking 
stone  houses  and  heavy  fences;  of  women 
working  in  the  fields ;  of  lasses  washing  at 
the  burn-side,  realizing  the  picture  given 
in  Allan  Ramsay's  "  Gentle  Shepherd:" 
"  A  flow rie  howm  between  twa  verdant  braes, 
Where  lasses  use  to  wash  and  spread  their 
claiths." 

At  Dumfries  Burns  died,  and  there  he  is 
buried  in  a  mausoleum,  the  sculpture  of 
which  realizes  the  words  of  the  poet  on 
his  first  appearance  as  an  author:  "The 
poetic  genius  of  my  country  found  me,  as 
the  prophetic  bard  Elijah  did  Elisha,  at 
the  plough,  and  threw  her  inspiring  man- 
tle over  me." 


scotch  WASHING. 


THE  MOWING. 


The  clock  has  struck  six, 

And  the  morning  is  fair, 
While  the  east  in  red  splendor  is  gl.ow.ing ; 
There's  a  dew  on  the  grass,  and  a  song  in  the  air- 
Let  us  up  and  be  off  to  the  mowing. 

Wouldst  know  why  I  wait 
p>e  the  sunlight  has  crept 
O'er  the  fields  where  the  daisies  are  growing? 
Whv  all  night  I've  kept  my  own  vigils,  nor  slept? 
Tis  to-day  is  the  day  of"  the  mowing. 
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This  day  and  this  hour 
Maud  has  promised  to  tell 
What  the  blush  on  her  cheek  was  half  showing. 
If  she  waits  at  the  lane,  Fm  to  know  all  is  well, 
And  there'll  be  a  good  time  at  the  mowing. 

Maud's  mother  has  said, 

And  I'll  never  denv, 
That  a  girl's  heart  there  can  be  no  knowing. 
Oh,  I  care  not  to  live,  and  I  rather  would  die, 
If  Maud  does  not  come  to  the  mowing*. 

What  is  it  I  see  ? 

'Tis  a  sheen  of  brown  hair 
In  the  lane  where  the  poppies  are  blowing. 
Thank  God !  it  is  Maud — she  is  waiting*  me  there. 
And  there'll  be  a  good  time  at  the  mowing. 

Six  years  have  passed  by, 
And  I  freely  declare 
That  I  scarcely  have  noticed  their  going; 
Sweet  Maud  is  my  wife,  with  her  sheen  of  brown  hair, 
And  we  had  a  good  time  at  the  mowing. 


PICKING  PEACHES. 


A  PENINSULAR  CANAAN. 


III.— DELAWARE. 

IMPORTANT  as  are  the  manufactures 
of  Northern  Delaware,  and  considera- 
ble as  are  the  other  agricultural  interests 
')f  the  midland  and  southern  portions,  the 
peach  crop  is  the  distinctive,  the  charac- 
teristic, Delaware  production.    The  mid- 
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land  region  of  the  State,  comprising  the 
lower  part  of  Newcastle,  the  whole  of 
Kent,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Sussex 
counties,  is  of  the  most  pronounced  type 
of  the  Delaware  body  social  that  odd  co- 
mixture  of  Northern  and  Southern  life 
and  characteristics  peculiarly  Delawarian 
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RUNNING  FOR  THE  TRAIN. 


— and  it  is  here  that  the  peach,  that  semi- 
Northern,  semi-Southern  fruit,  reaches  its 
maximum  of  quality  and  quantity. 

Delaware,  the  land  of  peaches !  the  land 
where  during1  two  months  of  the  year  the 
air  holds  the  fragrant  aroma  of  this  king 
of  the  fruits!  Peaches,  peaches  every 
where — in  baskets,  in  crates,  in  boxes,  in 
wagons.  At  every  station  of  the  railroad 
that  traverses  the  spine  of  the  Delaware 
water-shed  one  sees  those  peculiar  vehi- 
cles generically  known  as  peach  wagons, 
square,  cumbersome,  and  roomy,  unload- 
ing their  luscious  contents.  At  the  more 
considerable  stations  all  is  noise,  hubbub, 
and  confusion.  One  by  one  the  peach 
wagons  come  rumbling  up  to  the  waiting 
cars,  each  one  striving  to  get  in  first,  so  as 
to  unload  and  home  again.  At  the  cars 
is  a  very  Babel  of  voices  calling  for  mani- 
fests, numbers,  and  what  not,  commingled 
with  the  squealing  of  mules,  the  shouting 
and  swearing  of  teamsters,  and  the  crack- 
ing of  whips.  Along  the  roads  in  all  di- 
rections rumble  the  peach  wagons,  each  m 
a  little  cloud  of  dust,  like  a  miniature 
thunder-storm,  each  wending  its  way  and 
converging  to  a  centre  represented  by  the 
nearest  railway  station.  The  traveller  on 
the  railroad  passes  long  trains  of  freight- 
cars,  hanging  around  and  trailing  after 
which  is  a  luscious  odor  of  most  luscious 
fruit. 

In  New  York  the  Delaware  peach  is 
rarely  seen  at  its  best ;  the  fruit  is  picked 
while  yet  hard,  and  so  shipped,  ripening 
in  the  cellars  of  the  commission  merchants 
or  on  the  stalls  of  the  venders;  but  when 
they  are  allowed  to  ripen  to  full  maturity 
in  the  broad  and  native  sunlight  of  their 
Southern  home,  when  they  swell  with  the 
last  few  hours  of  ripening,  the  blush  side 


turning  a  delicate  velvety  crimson  just 
mottled  with  a  few  darker  spots,  when 
they  soften,  not  to  flaccidity,  on  the  trees, 
turning  the  last  drops  of  sap  to  nectareous 
juice,  then  the  Delaware  peach  is  a  thing 
hardly  to  be  sufficiently  admired,  charm- 
ing alike  with  its  beauty,  its  odor,  and  its 
taste. 

In  a  full  orchard  of  such  peaches  we 
found  ourselves  on  a  fine  day  in  August. 
It  was  the  height  of  the  season,  and  be- 
neath the  overarching  shade  of  the  deep 
green  peach  foliage,  with  its  steely  glint, 
hung  the  beautiful  fruit,  fair  as  that  of 
the  Hesperides.  The  orchard  lay  spread 
out  near  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay,  not 
far  below  Collins  Beach — a  summer  resort 
considerably  patronized  by  the  people  of 
the  vicinity  and  by  the  citizens  of  Smyrna, 
the  third  town  in  the  State.  Beyond  the 
vistas  of  the  orchard  and  a  stretch  of 
marshy  lowland  extend  the  beautiful  wa- 
ters of  the  broad  smiling  bay,  dotted  with 
ships  and  boats  of  all  descriptions.  We 
had  driven  down  with  a  party  of  friends, 
pleasant,  kind,  cordially  hospitable,  as 
Delaware  friends  are  apt  to  be.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  party  plunged  directly  into 
the  orchard,  still  wet  and  sparkling  with 
the  early  morning  dew,  leaving  the  ladies 
seated  in  the  carriage  to  beguile  their  lei- 
sure with  the  interesting  occupation  of 
fighting  the  mosquitoes,  clouds  of  which 
swarmed  up  from  the  dank  outlying 
marsh  lands  beyond,  borne  on  the  gen- 
tle wind  that  blew  wooingly  from  that 
quarter. 

A  busy  scene  presented  itself  to  the 
visitors:  step-ladders  reared  aloft  among 
the  dark  foliage,  each  one  occupied  appar- 
ently only  by  a  pair  of  legs,  the  body  be- 
longing to  them  being  hidden  by  the  sur- 
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rounding  foliage,  betrayed  only  by 
the  rustling  amid  the  leaves.  Now 
and  then  some  hidden  negro  would 
burst  out  with  snatches  of  the  in- 
evitable Methodist  hymn  music, 
checked  abruptly  by  the  insertion 
of  some  extra  ripe  and  juicy  peach. 
The  sunlight  came  twinkling 
through  the  glossy  leaves,  lying  in 
patches  of  light  upon  the 
ground,  and  just  touch- 
ing here  and  there  some 
basket  full  of  lovely 
fruit.  Close  by  stood  a 
light  wagon,  to  which 
was  harnessed  a  patient 
little  mule,  meditatively 
flapping  his  ears,  his 
mouth  covered  by  a 
muzzle  to  prevent  him 
from  nipping  the  foli- 
age within  reach.  We 
thought  at  first  it  was  to 
prevent  the  possible  ill 
consequences  of  eating 
the  leaves  charged  with 
prussic  acid,  but  subse- 
quently found  that  it 
was  not  the  bodily  com- 
fort of  the  mule  that  had 
been  taken  into  consid- 
eration, so  much  as  the 
danger  of  his  detaching 
the  ripe  peaches  from 
the  stem.  In  the  wagon 
stood  rows  of  baskets 
laden  with  fruit,  to 
be  transported  to 
the  culling-house, 
where  they  were 
to  be  sorted — the  Jji 
large  separated 
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from  the  small,  the  firm  from  those 
too  soft  for  shipment. 

The  "plucks,"  or  pickers,  were 
each  supplied  with  a  crotched  stick, 
by  which  means  the  branches  beyond 
their    reach   were    drawn  toward 
them  :  the  peach  which  the  prac- 
ticed eye  of  the  picker  tells  him  is  fit  to 
pluck  is  carefully  detached  from  the  stem, 
and  as  carefully  deposited  in  a  basket 
slung  by  means  of  a  broad  leathern  strap 


ASSORTING  THE  PEACHES. 


A   FARM  "PLUCK." 


from  the  shoulders;  some  of  the  pickers 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  orchard 
are  supplied  with  two  of  these  baskets, 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  much  travel  to 
the  cart  in  waiting1.  The  greatest  precau- 
tion is  taken  that  none  of  the  peaches 
shall  be  bruised,  the  slightest  contusion 
creating  fermentation  and  subsequent  rot, 
which  quickly  spreads  through  the  basket, 
speedily  ruining  the  whole. 

We  had  never  seen  such  peaches  as 
were  picked.  One  basket  was  pointed 
out,  and  that  a  full  one,  which  held  but 
fifty-three  peaches,  that  is  to  say,  each  one 
somewhat  smaller  than  a  pint  cup. 

One  old  negro,  sitting  placidly  on  the 
bottom  of  an  empty  peach  basket,  evident- 
ly took  good  care  of  number  one,  for  he  was 
quietly  engaged  in  splitting  open  and  de- 
vouring a  little  pile  of  fruit  on  the  ground 
beside  him. 

The  pickers  are  generally  allowed,  with 
wise  liberality,  to  appropriate  for  their 
own  use  such  peaches  as  are  too  soft  for 
shipment. 

Back  from  the  orchard  some  distance 
stands  a  cluster  of  farm  buildings  and  out- 
.houses,  among  which  is  the  culling -house 
—a  large  open  building,  in  the  shelter  of 
which  the  peaches  are  sorted.  Piles  of 
empty  peach  baskets  and  crates  stand  back 
in  the  shadow,  while  along  the  floor  stand 
rows  of  baskets  full  of  luscious  fruit,  and 
gayly  bedecked  with  cool  green  leaves. 
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In  the  particular  orchard  just  described 
the  peach-pickers  were  not  specimens  of 
the  '*  peach  -  pluck"  proper,  but  farm  la- 
borers of  a  more  respectable  class.  The 
true  peach-plucks  are  a  nomadic  people,  a 
cross  between  the  genus  tramp  and  the 
berry-picker  described  in  a  previous  paper. 
Like  their  better-known  pro- 
totype, the  tramp  pure  and 
simple,  they  gain  a  precari- 
ous livelihood  when  pluck- 
ing* is  dull  by  thieving,  rob- 
bing hen-roosts,  bullying  de- 
fenseless women  for  victuals, 
and  similar  tramp- 
ish  modes  of  life. 
They  are  a  pest, 
but  at  the  same 
time  a  useful  pest — 
a  necessity,  in  fact, 
when  the  crop  is 
particularly 
large.  We 
saw  them 
occasionally 
seated  along 
the  road- 
side, smok 
ing,  or  eat 


ment.  The  earlier  growers  of  peaches, 
owing  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  that 
fruit  in  the  market,  realized  enormous 
profits,  far  beyond  any  now  received.  As 
to  the  present  quantity  of  fruit,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  over  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  of  the  most  productive  qual- 


GROUP  OF  NOMADIC  "  PLUCKS. 

ing  their  meal  of  crusts  and  cold  meat 
begged  from  some  neighboring  farm- 
house, or  stalking  in  solitary  magnifi- 
cence along  some  lonely  lane.  The  ne- 
groes among  the  peach-plucks,  though  low 
enough,  do  not  seem  quite  so  miserable  as 
the  whites,  their  queer  remarks,  quaint 
songs,  and  jolly,  rollicking  laughter  some- 
what hiding  their  too  frequent  brutality 
and  squalor. 

Few  crops  require  more  experience  and 
attention  than  that  of  peaches.  The 
peach  -  growers  of  the  peninsula  have 
only  produced  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  varieties  of  that  fruit  through  long 
years  of — in  some  cases — costly  expert- 


ly.''-1 ity,   between  the 

Delaware  and  Ches- 
apeake   bays  and 
Brandywine   River    and  Cape 
Charles,  planted  out  in  peach 
orchards,  while  the  shipments 
average  from  three  to  four  mill- 
ion baskets  per  year,  besides  the 
quantity  canned  both  in  Delaware  and 
Maryland.    Every  where  in  lower  New- 
castle County  and  throughout  Kent  is 
seen  the  dark  foliage  of  the  peach  or- 
chards, for  it  is  there  the  fruit  attains  its 
maximum  of  quantity  and  quality.  From 
any  elevated  point  one  sees  the  blue-green 
foliage  rolling  away  in  gently  undulating 
billows  of  verdure  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.    The  peach-tree  bears  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  in  proper  fruitfulness, 
after  which  time  its  powers  seem  to  de- 
cline, and  such  old  trees  are  replaced  by 
those  of  newer  growth.    The  peach  only 
grows  upon  the  branch  produced  the  pre- 
vious year,  so  when  the  tree  ceases  to 
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send  out  sufficient  new  fruit-producing 
twigs,  its  powers  of  usefulness  fail,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  replace  it  with  a  youn- 
ger and  more  vigorous  tree.  In  a  tree  in 
perfect  health  the  foliage  is  of  a  dark 
steely  green,  the  young  shoots  sound, 
well  filled,  and  shining.  The  first  signs 
of  decay,  betokening  a  lack  of  proper  cul- 
tivation, show  themselves  in  a  yellow 
tinge  of  the  leaves  and  a  certain  wrink- 
ling of  the  young  stems,  technically  call- 
ed the  yellows.  The  fruit  cracks  before 
coming  to  maturity,  justifying  Hosea  Big- 
low's  simile, 

"Like  a  peach  thet's  got  the  yallows, 
With  the  meanness  bustin'  out," 

and  soon  the  tree  ceases  producing  fruit, 
and  dies. 

At  one  time  the  peach-culture  of  the 
peninsula  was  very  seriously  threatened 
by  a  species  of  aphides,  or  plant-lice,  com- 
ing from  no  one  knows  where,  in  the  fash- 
ion of  the  Colorado  beetle,  and  spreading 
far  and  wide,  overrunning  the  trees,  suck- 
ing the  sustenance  from  the  leaves,  and 
depriving  the  young  shoots  of  their  vigor. 
Many  orchards  were  seriously  injured  by 
this  pest,  and  fears  were  entertained  of  a 
general  spreading  of  the  blight.  How- 
ever, these  insects  disappeared  in  the  same 
mysterious  manner  in  which  they  came, 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  anxious  peach- 
growers. 

The  orchard  is  set  out  with  trees  about 
twenty  feet  apart,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Indian  corn,  requiring 
for  full  strengthening  heavy  manuring 
or  fertilizing.  From  the  moment  the  first 
peach  bud  appears  the  anxiety  of  the  own- 
er commences,  and  every  night  he  anx- 
iously watches  in  fear  of  some  late  frost 
that  may  chill  the  delicate  germ  of  the 
infant  fruit.  These  untimely  frosts  are 
the  bane  of  the  peach-grower,  desolating 
whole  crops,  leaving  only  a  remnant  of 
what  they  might  have  been.  The  eccen- 
tric course  of  these  destroying  frosts  has 
been  and  is  a  source  of  much  speculation 
with  the  peach-growers.  Sometimes  in  or- 
chards side  by  side,  each  equally  healthy, 
each  apparently  equally  sheltered,  one 
will  be  smitten,  the  other  escape;  at  times 
one  corner  of  an  orchard  will  be  blighted, 
while  the  rest  will  be  exceedingly  fruit- 
ful. It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  though 
the  cold  air  lay  in  belts  alternated  with 
narrow  zones  of  warmth;  but  even  in 
times  of  great  northwest  gales  the  phe- 


nomenon of  partial  blight  will  be  mani- 
fest. Probably  the  true  reason  of  this 
peculiar  occurrence  is  the  relative  matu- 
rity of  the  buds,  those  farther  advanced 
being  in  more  danger  than  those  yet  par- 
tially covered  with  their  sheltering  win- 
ter coat. 

During  the  last  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
hours  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit — a  space 
shorter  or  longer  as  the  days  are  warm 
and  sunny  or  cool  and  damp — the  peach 
increases  nearly  one-fourth  in  size,  swell- 
ing almost  perceptibly  with  its  delicious 
juices.  The  peach  for  shipment  is  gath- 
ered when  just  on  the  point  of  ripening, 
before  it  has  turned  soft  enough  to  be  easi- 
ly bruised  by  transportation. 

Scarcely  less  dreaded  by  peach-growers 
than  a  failure  is  an  over-crop,  when  the 
superabundant  fruit  ripens  too  fast  to  be 
plucked,  when  the  overcharged  markets 
return  but  a  pittance  to  the  producers, 
sometimes  not  even  paying  for  the  ex- 
pense of  shipment.  In  such  a  case  the 
peach  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  turn  into 
brandy,  and  even  then  the  small  stills  of 
Delaware  can  not  relieve  the  orchards  of 
their  burden. 

Besides  the  millions  of  bushels  of  peach- 
es shipped  annually  from  the  peninsula 
to  Northern  markets,  vast  quantities  are 
canned  or "  otherwise  preserved  both  in 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  the  former  State 
probably  exporting  the  greater  amount. 
The  largest  establishments  are  those  of 
Dover,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  we  visit- 
ed with  much  interest.  It  is  a  long,  low, 
three-storied  building  standing  beside  one 
of  the  shady  main  streets  of  Dover — a 
sleepy,  old-fashioned  little  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State.  Around  it  hangs  a  fra- 
grant but  heavy  aroma  of  stewing  peaches, 
smelling  appetizing  enough  to  the  tran- 
sient visitor,  but  not  quite  so  much  so,  per- 
haps, to  those  who  enjoy  the  fragrance 
for  some  three  or  four  solid  months  in  the 
year.  Drawn  up  before  the  door  was  a 
row  of  carts  and  wagons  laden  with  peach- 
es and  pears,  looming  among  which  stood 
a  huge  peach  wagon,  the  largest  we  had 
ever  seen,  containing  150  baskets  of  fine 
peaches,  which  were  being  unloaded  and 
conveyed  to  the  culling-room.  In  this 
room  were  baskets  of  pears  and  peach- 
es stacked  high  against  the  walls,  in  the 
midst  of  which  richness  sat  three  or  four 
men  busily  engaged  in  sorting  the  fruit 
over,  selecting  the  ripest  and  most  perfect 
for  canning. 
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Following  a  guide  with  a  basketful  of 
pears,  we  traversed  the  building,  and  en- 
tered a  low  room,  where  the  fruit  is  pared 
preparatory  to  canning,  called  the  peel- 
ing-room. Here  a  busy  scene  presented 
itself.  A  crowd  of  girls,  chatting  and 
laughing  like  so  many  magpies,  were 
busily  engaged  in  peeling,  their  hands 
moving  like  lightning  as  they  pared,  split, 
and  stoned  the  peaches,  a  basket  of  rapid- 
ly diminishing  fruit  on  one  hand,  and  an 
as  rapidly  filling  bucket  of  halves  on  the 
other. 

An  elevator  immediately  outside  of  this 
room  transported  the  buckets  of  peeled 
fruit  to  the  floor  above.  Here  the  peaches 
are  steamed  preparatory  to  being  packed 
in  the  cans. 

The  building  is  not  very  large,  but  the 
quantity  of  fruits  and  meats — peaches, 
pears,  plums,  hams,  turkeys,  chickens,  and 
game — canned,  preserved,  and  potted  in 
this  establishment  is  something  startling. 
Some  idea  can  be  obtained  when  it  is 


understood  that  30,000  cans  of  fruit  are 
prepared  and  preserved  here  yearly,  and 
that  in  the  winter  of  1877-78  eighty  tons 
of  chickens  and  turkeys  and  ninety  tons 
of  ham  were  canned  alone,  besides  the 
quantity  of  game  and  other  meats  potted. 
Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  articles  of 
importance,  the  demand  for  which  is  year- 
ly increasing,  is  real  old  English  pi  mn 
pudding.  This  is  put  up  in  cans  in  this 
establishment,  and  shipped  thence  to  the 
very  country  where  this  peculiar  viand 
had  its  origin.  Numbers  of  people  in  the 
old  country  buy  "real  old  English  plum- 
pudding"  prepared  in  the  little  State  of 
Delaware.  In  the  winter  of  1877  and  the 
following  year  17,000  cans  of  this  dainty 
were  prepared  and  shipped, 

Among  the  many  interesting  structures 
of  by -gone  times,  old,  quaint,  and  redolent 
of  legends  and  stories  of  the  past,  such  as 
here  and  there  mark  the  progress  of  times 
and  events  in  Delaware,  few  if  any  have 
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so  interesting-  a  history  as 
Belmont  Hall,  the  former 
residence  of  Governor 
Thomas  Collins,  the  first 
to  hold  the  gubernatorial 
chair  under  Federal  au- 
spices. Belmont  Hall  is 
a  large,  roomy  old  man- 
sion, imbosomed  in  the 
shade  of  aged  acacias  and 
cedars,  seated  on  a  gentle  elevation,  over- 
looking the  town  of  Smyrna  in  sombre 
stateliness,  as  though  silently  rebuking 
all  this  modern  hurly-burly,  and  medi- 
tatively contrasting  it  unfavorably  with 
the  good  old  time  opulence  and  placid- 
ity, thinking  of  a  hundred  or  so  years 
ago,  when  the  fine  old  gentlemen  and 
stately  powdered  dames  came  a-visiting 
with  great  family  coaches  and  four,  out- 
riders and  negro  grooms,  "through  cer- 
tain wildernesses  of  Delaware.'"  The  man- 
sion is  situate  in  the  midst  of  lawns  orna- 
mented with  beds  of  rich  and  rare  flow- 
ers, with  here  and  there  an  evergreen 
trimmed  to  odd  shapes — hearts  and  darts 
and  vases  and  what-not — lending  a  quaint 
old-fashioned  air  to  the  lawns,  well  agree- 
ing with  the  no  less  quaint  and  old-fash- 
ioned house  they  surround. 

It  was  at  Belmont  Hall  that  the  first 
legislature  of  the  State  under  Federal 
government  was  convened.  The  first  in- 
tention was  to  hold  the  Assembly  at  the 
county  court-house  at  Dover,  as  at  that 


time  there  was  no  State-house  for  their 
accommodation ;  but  this  transpiring,  the 
county  officers  issued  a  protest,  and  the 
Honorable  Body  still  persisting  in  con- 
vening, they  were  expelled  by  the  sheriff 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  After  this 
abortive  attempt  Governor  Tom  Collins 
invited  the  Assembly  beneath  his  hospita- 
ble roof ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  Belmont 
Hall,  ktnigh  to  Duck  Creek  cross-roads," 
now  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Smyrna,  be- 
came the  centre  from  which  the  State 
Constitution  and  laws  were  issued  for  the 
well-being  of  its  worthy  citizens,  who  have 
not  always,  unfortunately,  kept  them  in 
the  best  of  remembrance. 

The  old  mansion  stands  with  but  little 
change  from  the  time  when  Governor 
Tom  Collins  organized  his  government 
there,  and  remains  still  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendants.  The  same  old  window- 
shutters  hang  along  the  lower  stories,  the 
same  massive  doors  are  still  in  use,  with 
their  heavy  hinges  and  locks  stamped  with 
the  old  British  coat  of  arms. 

Dover,  the  capital  of  Delaware,  is  a  pret- 
ty, old-fashioned  little  town  in  Kent  Coun- 
ty, of  about  nineteen  hundred  inhabitants. 
It  contains  a  number  of  old  buildings, 
among  them  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Epis- 
copalian church,  also  a  fine  new  court- 
house and  public  buildings. 

Here  the  first  regiment  of  Delaware 
was  mustered  in  Revolutionary  times,  one 
company,  raised  by  some  sturdy  woods- 
men, glorying  in  the  name  of  "The  Blue 
Hen's  Chickens'1 — a  name  which  has  clung 
to  the  sons  of  Delaware  to  the  present  day, 
the  State  itself  being  known  as  the  ' 1  Blue 
Hen." 

At  Dover,  not  far  from  the  court-house, 
stands  a  roomy  old  dwelling,  formerly 
the  residence  of  John  M.  Clayton,  Secreta- 
ry of  State  under  President  Tyler.  Here 
he  lived  during  the  more  active  portion 
of  his  life ;  here  he  entertained  his  friends 
in  the  broad,  generous  style  of  Delaware 
hospitality,  playing  for  their  delectation 
his  fine  old  fiddle,  or  expounding  for  their 
edification  the  State  Constitution. 

John  M.  Clayton  was  a  man  of  undoubt- 
ed ability  and  great  power  and  strength 
of  character.  During  his  life  he  possess- 
ed an  influence  in  his  native  State  such  as 
is  rarely  attained  in  this  country  of  unin- 
herited  political  power,  but  an  influence 
Avhich  died  with  him  and  the  Old-line 
Whig  party  to  which  he  belonged,  leaving 
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as  its  fruit  a  State  Constitution  the  most 
deleterious  to  progress  and  the  most  un- 
fair to  its  subjects. 

It  was  he  that  really  built  the  Consti- 
tution of  1831,  and  so  hedged  it  in  by 
clauses  that,  as  he  said  himself,  he  ' '  lock- 
ed the  door  and  threw  the  key  away. "  As 
the  Constitution  now  stands,  an  equal 
number  of  State  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  are  elected 
from  each  county,  notwith- 
standing that  Newcastle,  the 
upper  county,  has  a  popula- 
tion equal  to  both  the  others 
together,  and  ten  times  their 
wealth. 

John  M.  Clayton  was  born 
in  Sussex  County,  Delaware, 
July,  1796,  and  died  at  his  res- 
idence in  Dover,  November, 
1856.  He  is  buried  in  the  Pres- 
byterian burying-ground,  his 
remains  being  covered  by  a  not 
large  but  tasteful  mausoleum. 

Delaware  has  always  been  a 
favorite  centre  of  Methodism, 
some  of  the  first  meetings  of 
the  sect  in  this  country  being 
held  in  that  State.  About 
eleven  miles  south  of  Dover, 
not  far  from  Frederica,  stands 
a  low  -  roofed  English  -  brick 
church,  founded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  by  a 
certain  Barrett,  who  heavily 
endowed  it,  and  from  whom 
it  is  called  Barrett's  Chapel. 
Here  Bishops  Coke  and  As- 
bury,  the  former  appointed  to  his  charge 
in  this  country  by  Wesley  himself,  first 
officiated,  and  here  in  subsequent  years 
many  important  preachers  of  that  faith 
held  forth  to  their  interested  hearers. 
The  Methodist  form  of  religion  is  proba- 
bly stronger  in  Delaware  than  in  any 
State  in  the  country,  in  proportion  to  its 
size. 

Dotted  throughout  the  whole  peninsula 
one  finds  numbers  of  such  old  religious 
structures,  nearly  all  of  them  with  some 
special  points  of  interest.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  old  St.  Anne's  Church,  at  Mid- 
dletown,  built  about  1703,  to  which  was  ex- 
tended the  particular  patronage  of  Queen 
Anne  herself.  At  this  church  an  altar 
cloth  is  shown  said  to  have  been  worked 
by  her  royal  Majesty's  own  august  hands, 
the  corner  heavily  embroidered  with  the 
royal  initials,  A.  R.  (Anna  Regime,  work- 


ed with  yellow  silk  on  a  dark  back- 
ground. 

Another  is  the  old  Welsh  Tract  Church, 
so  called  from  a  tract  of  land  purchased 
by  the  Welsh  near  the  present  town  of 
Newark,  in  Newcastle  County.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1701,  sixteen  persons  sail- 
ed from  Milford  Haven,  in  Wales,  in  the 


JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 

ship  James  and  Mary.  They  first  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania,  but  subsequently 
removed  to  Delaware,  then  called  the 
"Lower  Counties  on  the  Delaware,'' 
where  they  purchased  a  tract  of  land  and 
erected  a  church.  The  original  church 
was  built  of  logs ;  the  one  that  now  stands 
is  a  more  modern  structure,  bearing  the 
date  1746. 

Many  of  the  tombstones  are  very  old. 
One  of  them  has  an  inscription,  nearly 
erased,  in  old  Welsh : 

Riceus  Rythrough 
Traues  ahud  ffanwenoc 
In  Comitaru  Cardigan 
erhrie  Sepultus  fuit 
An  Dom  1707 
^Et'at  is  fine  87. 

General  Howe,  on  his  march  through 
Delaware  to  the  position  lie  took  at  the 
battle   of   Brandy  wine,  fired   into  this 
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swamp 
bilious 
muddy 
indica- 


church.  The  doors  were  pretty  well  bul- 
let-riddled. 

Sussex,  the  lower  county  of  Delaware, 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  regular 
Maryland  peninsula  topography.  The 
land  is  low  and  level,  with  no  hills,  and 
scarcely  a  perceptible  undulation  of  the 
surface.  It  is  generally  covered  in  the 
southern  portion  with  a  growth  of  pine 
timber,  and  with  white  and  black  oak 
and  hickory  in  the  more  northern.  The 
central  part  of  the  southern  portion  seems 
to  dip  into  a  low  basin,  a  tangled  wil- 
derness of  cypress  and  cedar,  called  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp,  in  whose  depths  the 
gloomy  waters  of  the  Pocomoke  River 
take  their  rise,  flowing  southwardly  and 
westwardly  through  the  lower  portion  of 
Maryland,  and  finally  emptying  their 


dark  sluggishness 
into  the  shining 
bosom  of  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  This 
portion  of  the  State 
is  by  far  the  new- 
est, having  been  set- 
tled but  in  compara- 
tively recent  times. 
Here  one  finds  the 
usual  characteristics 
of  pioneer 
life  —  the 
look  and 
complexion 
tive  of  miasmatic  at- 
mosphere and  hard 
wrork  before  the 
swamps  are  fully 
drained.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people 
is  now7,  howxver,  steadily  improving ; 
smiling  farms  show  themselves  here  and 
there,  and  an  air  of  prosperity  begins  to 
make  itself  apparent  in  well  -  thatched 
barns,  broad  fields  of  Indian  corn,  or  ver- 
dant peach  orchards.  But  along  the 
borders  of  the  Pocomoke  River  all  is  yet 
a  wilderness  of  unclaimed  swamp  land, 
dark,  marshy,  and  almost  impenetrable. 

A  great  quantity  of  timber  is,  however, 
cut  every  year  from  this  swamp,  and  so  it 
is  being  gradually  cleared  away.  Thou- 
sands of  excellent  shingles  are  also  split 
out  here  every  year  during  the  drier  sea- 
sons, when  the  morass  can  be  more  eas- 
ily traversed  by  the  shingle  men.  These 
shingles  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
cut  from  the  live  trees,  but  from  huge  cy- 
press logs  which  have  fallen  perhaps  cen- 
turies ago,  which  have  been  covered  up 
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by  the  close  mould  of  the  swamp  and  the 
rank  decay  of  vegetation,  and  so  been  not 
only  kept  from  decay,  but  thoroughly  sea- 
soned by  their  long"  preservation.  These 
logs  are  exhumed  from  various  depths, 
from  six  or  seven  inches  to  as  many  feet, 
sometimes  being  found  lying  three  or  four 
tiers  in  depth.  The  durability  of  shingles 
cut  from  such  logs  is  little  less  than  mar- 
vellous. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  when  we  hired  a  team  in  Ber- 
lin— a  little  town  in  Eastern  Maryland, 
near  which  Admiral  Decatur  was  born — 
to  convey  us  to  the  Delaware  cypress 
swam]),  there  to  see  the  exhuming  of  these 
logs  and  the  cutting  of  them  into  shingles. 
A  guide  who  knew  the  shingle  region 
was  also  hired,  at  the  not  exorbitant  price 
of  fifty  cents,  to  accompany  us.  We  found 
ourselves  bowling  along  the  sandy  road 
that  leads  northwestwardly  from  Berlin 
into  Delaware  and  its  Dismal  Swamp. 

When  we  reached  Whaleyville,  near 
the  borders  of  the  swamp,  the  directions 
given  were  to  Spriggitt's  Cross-Roads  (or 
some  euphonious  name  of  the  sort),  about 
four  miles  beyond  the  Delaware  line, 
through  a  mosquito  country,  and  along  a 
road  so  sandy  that  the  little  mare  sank 
hoof-deep  at  every  step. 


Spriggitt's  Cross-Roads  was  reached  at 
last,  and  then  the  travellers  took  a  treach- 
erous-looking road  that  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  the  swamp.  After  jogging  on 
for  some  little  distance,  they  reached  a 
spot  where  a  stack  of  freshly  chopped 
shingles  stood  along  the  road-side.  Here 
the  guide  drew  rein. 

Soon  a  crackling  of  dead  branches  was 
heard,  and  a  rather  good-looking  young 
man  made  his  appearance,  carrying  an 
armful  of  freshly  cut  shingles.  He  was 
clad  in  a  blouse  and  a  coarse  pair  of  cor- 
duroy trousers  strapped  around  his  waist, 
about  his  neck  was  loosely  tied  a  faded  red 
bandana  handkerchief,  and  on  his  feet 
were  a  pair  of  brogans,  stained  red,  as  were 
the  lower  parts  of  his  trousers,  by  the  tan- 
nin-tinctured soil  of  the  swam]). 

He  led  the  way,  and  we  followed  close- 
ly at  his  heels,  traversing  a  series  of  logs 
that  formed  a  pathway  for  some  distance 
into  the  depths. 

"What  do  you  kick  those  hollow  logs 
and  stumps  for?"  we  inquired  presently, 
noticing  that  our  conductor  was  careful  to 
tap  all  such  with  the  toe  of  his  shoe. 

"Snakes,"  said  the  native,  briefly. 

"Snakes!    What  kind  ?" 

"Moccasins." 

After  this  we  followed  our  guide  in  si- 
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lence  for  a  while.  Presently  we  resumed 
our  inquiries. 

k  k  What  do  you  walk  on  these  log's  for  ? 
The  ground  on  either  side  looks  solid 
enough." 

"P'raps  it  is  an1  pYaps  it  ain't.  It 
might  be  solid  enough,  an1  then,  agin,  ye 
mought  sink  up  to  yer  waist  in  some 
quag.1' 

As  we  plunged  deeper  into  the  swamp 
the  trees  increased  in  size.  Here  and  there 
a  black  pool  of  water  lay  gleaming  sul- 
lenly, hiding,  as  it  were,  among  a  thick 
growth  of  rank  ferns  and  venomous-look- 
ing flowers.  Vine-covered  cypresses  rose 
high  aloft,  the  inevitable  streamers  of  gray 
moss  hanging  motionlessly  pendent.  The 
noise  of  the  shingle-cutters  sounded  ever 
more  clearly,  like  the  rapping  of  a  gigan- 
tic woodpecker — "tap,  tap,  tap;  tap,  tap, 
tap1' — as  they  chopped  out  the  shingles,  the 
sound  of  the  voices  of  the  invisible  work- 
men and  an  occasional  burst  of  laughter 
echoing  mysteriously  in  the  gloomy  and 
otherwise  unbroken  solitude  ;  and  so  we 
came  upon  the  shingle  centre. 


The  workmen  had 
just  excavated  a  log, 
the  butt  or  root  part 
within  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  stem  at  the 
farther  end  some  two 
or  three  feet  below.  At 
about  twenty  feet  dis- 
tance from  the  butt  a 
young  man  was  busy 
sawing  through  the  log. 
His  cheeks  were  hollow, 
his  features  angular,  a 
general  cadaverous  look 
betokening  chills  and 
fever.  The  saw  had  a 
handle  only  at  one  end. 
like  the  instrument  used 
for  cutting  ice.  The 
sharp  end  struck  deeply 
into  the  ground  at  ev- 
ery movement,  but  was 
not  dulled,  because  of 
the  entire  freedom  from 
grit  of  the  soil,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  decayed 
bark  and  vegetation. 

We  watched  with  in- 
terest, taking  a  sketch 
in  the  mean  time,  un- 
til the  log  was  sawed 
through.  It  now  made 
a  section  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  com- 
paratively easy  to  handle.  The  gang, 
composed  of  half  a  dozen  hands,  now  set 
to  work  to  raise  it  from  its  resting-place, 
with  long  levers  of  stout  saplings,  the  pro- 
cess accompanied  with  many  grunts  and 
oaths.  It  was  a  picturesque  sight — the 
men  in  their  red  and  blue  shirts  straining 
and  tugging  at  the  giant  log  that  lay  in 
its  long,  grave-like  cavity.  At  length  it 
starts  at  one  end  with  a  sucking  noise  as 
it  leaves  its  oozy  bed,  is  gradually  raised 
to  the  surface,  and  is  finally  rolled  bodily 
out  of  its  excavation  to  the  fresh  air,  where 
it  lies  like  some  newly  disinterred  antedi- 
luvian monster,  huge,  black,  and  slimy. 

"A  purty  good  log,1' says  one  of  the 
men,  as  he  draws  the  sleeve  of  his  red 
shirt  across  his  sweat-beaded  brow. 

When  the  log  is  thus  finally  raised  it  is 
sawed  into  sections  each  about  two  feet  in 
length;  these  are  then  split  down  to  the 
requisite  thickness  for  shingles.  The  logs 
are  first  discovered  by  means  of  a  sharp 
iron  stake,  which  is  thrust  into  the  ground 
wherever  a  slight  mound-like  elevation 
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betokens  the  probable  presence  of  a  log  or 
logs  beneath.  If  the  point  of  the  stake 
strikes  the  hard  surface  of  wood  instead 
of  sinking"  easily  into  the  morass,  the  soil 
is  cleared  away,  and  a  square  foot  of  the 
stump  exposed.  The  practiced  eye  of  the 
shingle  man  can  tell  at  once  whether 
the  log-  is  useful,  the  requisites  for  use  be- 
ing- straight  grain  throughout,  with  no 
knots,  soundness  and  no  decay.  If  a 
sound,  good  log,  it  is  then  uncovered, 
sawed  through,  and  raised. 


was  sitting  at  a  shingle-horse,  shaving  the 
split  slabs  of  wood  smooth  and  tapering. 
Beside  him  lay  a  pile  of  clean,  crisp-look- 
ing shavings,  emitting  that  odor  peculiar 
to  well-seasoned  cypress.  The  horse  used 
is  the  ordinary  cooper's  horse,  and  needs 
no  special  description.  From  this  point 
the  shingles  are  carried  to  the  road-side,  to 
be  handy  for  transportation.  While  dry- 
ing they  are  piled  in  small  bundles  of  five 
or  six  shingles  each,  placed  a  little  dis- 
tance apart,  to  admit  of  easy  access  of  dry 
air.  When  dry  they  are 
cross-stacked,  three  bun- 
dles to  a  layer,  and  five 
Ijtaj,  shingles  to  a  bundle. 

"Don't  you  men  have 
a  great  deal  of  chills  and 
[■(life-  fever  here  ?"  we  inquired. 

fjj||  ' '  Well,  no, boss ;  we  gin- 

erally  tries  to  git  ez  nigh 
some  whiskey  or  brandy 
still  ez  we  can." 

But  in  spite  of  the  al- 
leviating circumstance  of 
I     the  nearness  of  the  stills. 


When  the  log  was  com- 
pletely raised,  our  guide 
resumed  his  work,  split- 
ting the  sawed  sections  up 
into  shingles.  Taking  a 
seat  on  one  of  the  driest 
of  the  fallen  logs,  he  took 
a  large  "chunk"  upright 
between  his  knees.  He 
used  a  broad  knife-blade, 
with  a  long  wooden  han- 
dle, which  he  placed  on 
the  log,  driving  it  into  the 
wood  with  a  heavy  hard- 
wood mallet  such  as  is 
used  by  sculptors  and 
stone-carvers.  At  a  little 
distance  from  him  a  shag- 
-.v-Iooking  fellow  with  red 
shirt  and  patched  trousers 
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shingling  is  hard  work,  the  hardest  kind 
of  work,  and  for  which  a  mere  pittance  is 
received,  ninety  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a 


quarter  being  the  aver- 
age sum  per  day.  But 
yet  they  seem  to  be  a 
well-contented,  jolly  set, 
rather  liking  the  dismal 
old  swamp,  and  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  mere  ne- 
cessaries of  life  —  hog. 
hominy,  and  whiskey. 

In  the  northern  and 
eastern  part  of  Delaware, 
where  the  highlands  of 
the  Susquehanna  send 
down  spurs,  waves  of 
woody  and  rocky  hills 
gradually  diminishing 
toward  the  southward, 
sinking  to  the  even  un- 
dulations that  take  their 
place  in  Central  Dela- 
ware, Newark,  the  colle- 
giate town  of  Delaware, 
lies  sleeping  in  the  lap  of 
the  uplands,  shaded  by 
elms  and  maples.  In  the 
heart  of  the  little  town 
is  Delaware  College — a 
broad,  roomy,  porticoed 
building  of  early  nine- 
teenth-century architect- 
ure. It  has  competent 
professors,  and  offers  an 
excellent  classic  and  sci- 
entific course  of  study. 
Immediately  outside  of 
the  town  stands  a  large,  comfortable-look- 
ing, yellow  house,  the  former  residence 
of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornithologist. 


LEWES. 
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Here  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  his  books 
and  mounted  the  most  of  his  specimens. 
Many  of  the  latter  he  donated  to  the  Dela- 
ware Academy,  from  which  they  were 
subsequently  removed  to  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Science. 

About  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  and 
overlooking-  the  old  Welsh  Tract  Church 
previously  mentioned,  rises  Iron  Hill,  sev- 


nut  hills,  the  outposts  of  the  American 
army,  stationed  at  the  old  Welsh  Tract 
Church,  were  intimidated  and  thrown 
into  great  confusion  by  the  nightly  visita- 
tion of  a  phantom  horseman  shrouded  in 
white,  who  was  wont  in  the  silent  hours 
to  career  with  thundering  hoof -beats 
across  the  old  bridge  over  the  Christiana. 
The  grisly  visitant  was  supposed  to  be  the 


BREAKWATER  LIGHT. 

eral  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  quantities  of 
hematite  iron  ore  found  within  its  bosom 
— an  ore  rich  with  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent,  of  iron. 

With  a  friend  we  drove  from  Newark 
to  visit  this  hill.  The  road  ran  over  an 
almost  level  stretch  of  valley,  finally 
crossing  a  bridge  that  spanned  the  Chris- 
tiana River,  at  this  point  a  small  stream- 
let winding  around  the  base  of  the  hill, 
with  brisk  gurgles  alternated  by  sleepy 
stretches  of  glassy  placidity.  Along  this 
road  General  Howe  marched  his  troops  to 
the  valley  of  the  Hockessin  previous  to 
taking  up  the  position  he  occupied  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine.  Legends  of  those 
exciting  times  have  been  handed  down 
from  sire  to  son  in  the  neighborhood,  one 
of  which  interested  us  particularly. 

When  General  Howe  occupied  a  posi- 
tion for  some  days  upon  Iron  and  Chest- 


ghost  of  some  old  Welshman,  an 
early  settler,  perchance,  who  took 
this  means  of  revenging  himself  upon 
the  disturbers  of  his  rest  in  the  old 
church-yard.    The  ghostly  horsemai i 
was  frequently  fired  upon  by  the  af- 
frighted sentries ;  but  he  always  rode 
upon  his  thundering  way  with  his  ghostly 
white  horse,  paying  no  more  attention  to 
the  bullets  than  though  they  were  so  many 
mosquitoes.    The  spiritual  visitant  was  a 
useful  accessory  to  General  Howe,  keep 
ing  back  the  advanced  posts  and  scouting 
parties  of  the  Americans. 

This  had  continued  some  days,  when 
one  night  an  old  corporal  was  placed  on 
sentry  duty  at  this  detested  post— a  tough, 
skeptical  old  fellow,  with  little  belief  and 
less  fear  in  ghostly  visitants.  The  night 
was  bright,  with  a  full  moon  that  lent 
a  mysterious  lustre  scarcely  less  strong 
than  that  of  the  young  day.  Midnight 
arrived,  and  soon  was  heard  the  clat- 
tering sound  of  a  horse  in  full  gallop, 
echoing  clearly  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  descending  the  steep  road  down 
Iron  Hill.  A  young  sentry  who  was  on 
guard  with  the  old  corporal  immediately 
crouched  down  behind  tin  wall  in  as  small 
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a  space  as  possible,  and  began  repeating 
prayers  rapidly  to  himself.  The  skeptic 
merely  changed  the  quid  of  tobacco  from 
one  cheek  to  the  other,  cocked  his  old 
Hint-lock,  and  rested  it  upon  the  top  of 
the  wall.  Presently  the  mysterious  horse- 
man came  in  sight,  now  gleaming  white 
in  the  moonlight,  now  swallowed  in  the 
shadow  of  some  wide-spreading  way-side 
tree.  The  skeptic  took  a  long,  steady  aim 
at  the  advancing  apparition,  waiting  un- 
til he  approached  within  easy  range,  then 
pulled  the  trigger.  A  flash,  a  bang,  and 
when  the  puff  of  smoke  cleared  away, 
the  horse  was  seen  galloping  off  alone, 
and  a  white  figure  lying  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  The  body  was  cased  in  a  heavy 
steel  cuirass. 

The  yacht  Delaware,  Job  Green  cap- 
tain, was  lying  off  the  quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned town  of  Newcastle,  with  a  jolly 
party  aboard,  when  we  joined  it,  and  soon 
set  sail,  directing  its  course  southward  to 
the  town  of  Lewes,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  with  just 
enough  of  a  fair  breeze  to  dance  the  boat 
on  her  way,  all  sail  set,  like  some  beau- 
tiful water-bird,  past  sleepy  little  towns, 
half  hidden  snugly  among  the  green  of 
their  woodlands,  till  Fort  Delaware  was 
reached — a  gray  pile  of  stones,  with  long 


barracks  and  quarters,  and  a  slender  guard, 
befitting  our  economical  times. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  cruise  the 
yacht  party  reached  the  town  of  Lewes, 
the  first  settled  spot  along  the  Delaware 
River.  The  wind  had  been  blowing  a 
stiff  breeze,  luckily  favorable,  and  the 
party  had,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed  them- 
selves, in  spite  of  an  occasional  call  from 
the  ladies  for  a  certain  most  useful  utensil 
on  shipboard — the  basin.  The  old  town 
of  Lewes  lies  on  a  cove,  the  coast  of  which 
juts  out  into  Cape  Henlopen — a  rambling 
old  town  standing  back  from  the  water's 
edge  behind  a  stretch  of  white  sand  beach, 
the  quiet  houses  imbosomed  in  trees.  It 
possesses,  among  many  points  of  interest, 
an  old  fort  built  in  1812  for  the  defense  of 
the  town,  which  is  still  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  with  guns  mounted  pre- 
cisely as  they  originally  were. 

The  harbor  of  Lewes  was  formerly  al- 
most defenseless  to  the  weather,  subject 
to  the  huge  unbroken  waves  of  the  At- 
lantic whenever  eastern  or  northeastern 
gales  swept  along  the  coast.  Numbers  of 
coasting  vessels  were  wrecked  along  the 
shore  in  front  of  Lewes,  till  at  length,  for 
the  protection  of  these  coasts,  the  govern- 
ment erected  a  defensive  breakwater  of 
large  masses  of  rock,  famous  throughout 
the  coast  as  the  Delaware  Breakwater. 
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THE  HAPPY  ISLAND. 
CHAPTER  I. 

KLING!  ling-a-ling! 
"How  that  door-bell  keeps  at  it!" 
said  jolly  Mrs.  Crapsten  to  her  pretty 
daughter  Isabel. 

"I  should  think,"  said  Isabel, "  that  it 
had  rung  twenty  times  since  we  came  up 
to  work." 

But  both  of  them  were  interested  in  the 
new  mountain  dress  which  they  were 
making,  and  for  the  moment  neither  of 
them  gave  another  thought  to  what  was 
passing  below.  Mrs.  Crapsten  adjusted 
the  white  trimming  on  the  navy  blue,  Isa- 
bel assented  or  dissented,  and  both  plied 
needles  and  scissors  for  a  few  minutes 
longer. 

Kling!  ling-a-ling!  again.  And  this 
time  Isabel  looked  out  from  the  window. 
' '  Why,  poor  papa  is  having  a  terrible 
siege,  while  we  are  so  quietly  at  work 
here.  Both  Taber's  boys  are  here;  that 
dumb  man  from  the  crossing  is  here  with 
his  carry-all ;  there  are  two  horses  tied 
at  the  outside  of  the  stables;  and  John 
M'G-inniss  does  not  disguise  his  rage  as  he 
takes  this  last  team  across  to  the  barn." 

"  Can  your  father  have  called  a  Board 
meeting  here,  and  I  forgotten  it  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Crapsten,  rather  anxiously.  And 
she  came  to  the  window  herself. 

"I  think  not,"  said  Isabel.  "I  guess 
they  are  map-peddlers."  The  girl  said 
this  without  a  ray  of  humor.  ' '  Map- 
peddlers"  had  long  been  the  generic  term 
in  that  family  for  that  immense  class  of 
people  who,  in  the  present  form  of  our 
civilization,  come  in  upon  you,  with  no 
claim  whatever,  to  grind  their  own  axes 
or  advance  their  own  interests,  without 
the  least  regard  to  your  convenience  or 
to  any  of  your  rights. 

"  I  will  see, "said  her  mother,  anxious- 
ly still.  And  she  sent  a  girl  into  Mr. 
Crapsten's  study  with  this  note : 

' '  Shall  I  make  lunch  ready  for  these 
gentlemen  ?" 

But  the  note  came  back  with  a  short 
"No." 

Then  Mrs.  Crapsten  knew  that  they 
were  all  map-peddlers. 

If  this  were  a  drama,  the  play  would 
open  by  showing  Mr.  Crapsten's  study, 
with  all  these  people  in  it.  But  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  describe  it  even  in  a  long 
chapter,  though  from  the  worst  seat  in  a 
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theatre  all  could  have  been  seen  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Poor  Mr.  Crapsten  was  standing,  pale, 
tired,  and  confused.  His  desk  and  pa- 
pers showed  that  he  had  been  writing 
when  the  invasion  began.  Around  the 
room,  occupying  every  chair,  were  strong- 
minded  women  and  weak-minded  men, 
glaring  angrily  at  the  person  with  whom 
Mr.  Crapsten  was  talking,  or  occasional- 
ly looking  round  with  pity  and  contempt 
upon  those  who  sat  opposite  to  them.  On 
one  side  the  room,  in  a  separate  group, 
the  secretary  of  a  temperance  society 
which  believed  in  prohibition  was  abus- 
ing to  their  faces  the  treasurer  of  a  tem- 
perance society  which  did  not  believe  in 
it  and  the  grand  worthy  chaplain  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance.  These  gentlemen, 
indeed,  did  not  agree  on  many  points, 
but,  in  different  vehicles,  they  had  all 
come,  at  the  same  hour,  to  ask  for  Mr. 
Crapsten's  money.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  room  the  agent  of  a  life-insurance 
company  which  did  not  have  the  Tontine 
principle  was  civilly  telling  the  agent  of 
a  society  which  did  that  he  and  his  direct- 
ors ought  all  to  be  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. In  the  background  (a,  of  the  play- 
book)  the  lady  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Little  Ones  was  saying 
stinging  things  to  the  actuary  of  the  As- 
sociation for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren. All  this  was,  so  to  speak,  the  by- 
play, while  Mr.  Crax^sten,  tired  and  pale, 
explained  to  Mr.  Job  Jobson  that  he  could 
not  sign  the  petition  on  the  Rights  of 
Working-Men,  because,  if  he  signed  it,  he 
should  have  to  go  to  the  committee  which 
heard  the  petition,  to  plead  for  it,  and  that 
he  had  not  three  days  to  give  to  that  ob- 
ject. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Jobson:  "to 
what  object  more  important  can  you  give 
three  days  ?" 

' '  Do  you  propose  to  be  present  yourself 
at  the  hearing  ?"  said  poor  Mr.  Crapsten. 

"  I  ?  No,  Sir.  I  shall  be  occupied  in 
more  important  duties.  I  shall  be  crea- 
ting a  healthy  public  opinion." 

"So  shall  I,"  said  Mr.  Crapsten ;  and  he 
turned  and  bowed  civilly  to  Mrs.  Miriam 
Heartsease  Pennybacher. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Dr.  Heebe, 
the  chaplain,  "but  I  came  before  the 
lady." 

' '  Yes, "  said  poor  Crapsten,  ' '  and  I  think 
she  came  after  you.  Will  you  go  on, 
madam  ?" 
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' '  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  to  take  up 
your  time.  I  know  how  much  occupied 
you  must  be.  But  every  one,  dear  Mr. 
Crapsten — every  one  tells  me  that  if  I  can 
only  interest  you — " 

[Enter,  R.  h.  l.  e.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White 
Feather.    Dumb-show.    He  presents 
a  card.    Mrs.  White  Feather  courte- 
sies.    Mr.  Crapsten   slioivs  chairs. 
Mrs.  Pennybacher  resumes.] 
"  I  do  not  know  where  I  was.    Oh  yes, 
I  was  saying,  my  dear  Sir,  what  every  one 
tells  me,  that  if  I  can  only  interest  you  in 
the  cause  of  childhood — the  sacred  cause 
of  childhood,  my  dear  Dr.  Wilmot — " 
"My  name  is  Crapsten." 
1 '  I  beg  pardon !    Oh,  name — yes,  what  ? 
My  dear  Dr.  Crapsten,  every  one  says  to 
me  that  if  I  can  only  interest  you  in  child- 
hood— in  the  sacred  cause  of  childhood — 
I  am  so  sorry  to  occupy  your  time." 

"How  many  children  have  you  ?"  said 
poor  Mr.  Crapsten,  meaning  to  be  kind. 

"  I  ?  Children  ?  Sir,  I  said  nothing  of 
children.  It  is  the  cause  of  childhood — 
the  sacred  cause  of  childhood." 

"But,  madam,  I  have  seven  children, 
and  I  am — " 

[Here  the  door  opens,  and  Mrs.  Crap- 
sten enters,  gloved,  booted,  pelissed, 
hatted,  and  all  but  veiled  for  a  drive. 
Enter  with  her  Isabel  with  her  fa- 
ther's coat  and  hat,  and  the  maid 
Jacynth  with  his  over-shoes.] 
Mrs.  Crapsten.  "Indeed,  George,  you 
are  late  already.    The  Board  will  need 
you  for  a  quorum.    [Turns  to  the  com- 
pany.]   You  must  excuse  my  husband,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen;  the  Board  meets  at 
two,  and  it  is  now  twelve  and  three-quar- 
ters.   [To  Mr.  Crapsten.]   The  horses  are 
at  the  door,  my  dear — at  the  side  door. 
[To  the  map-peddlers.]    You  will  find  re- 
freshment in  the  dining-room.    [To  Ja- 
cynth.] Show  the  ladies  the  dining-room ; 
the  gentlemen  will  follow." 
[Exit  in  triumph  with  Isabel  and  Mr. 
Crapsten,  l.  h.  l.  e.    Tableau  of  Ja- 
cynth and  disappointed  map -ped- 
dlers.] 

curtain. 


CHAPTER  II. 

You  see,  Mr.  Crapsten  was  a  simple, 
pure-minded,  unselfish  gentleman  of  large 
wealth,  and  as  large  public  spirit.  The 
invasions  of  such  people  as  have  been  de- 


scribed had  long  since  driven  him  from 
his  palace  in  Providence  to  his  country 
house  in  the  Narragansett  country.  This 
was  what  he  gained  by  the  departure. 
Still,  none  of  this  imbroglio  could  have 
happened  but  that  Ellen  M'Grath  had 
been  married  the  week  before. 

Ellen  M'Grath  was  a  pretty  girl,  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  in 
Mrs.  Crapsten's  service  since  she  "came 
over, "  fifteen  years  old.  She  had  learn- 
ed to  know  a  "  map-peddler"  as  far  as  she 
could  see  him.  She  knew  by  a  certain 
inborn  coup  d'oeil,  like  any  other  great 
general's,  whether  he  had  accident  poli- 
cies, or  life  policies,  or  fire  and  marine 
policies.  She  knew  if  he  carried  sub- 
scriptions for  cyclopedias  or  ' '  galleries  of 
beauty."  She  knew  a  lightning-rod  man 
from  the  president  of  an  orphan  asylum 
for  negroes.  And  she  would  never  have 
admitted  one  of  this  crew  in  her  master's 
"  study  hours."  But  Ellen  M'Grath  had 
been  married.  She  had  married  Perry 
Mitchell,  as  handy  a  carpenter  and  as  ten- 
der a  gardener  as  ever  drew  a  seine  for 
shad,  or  beat  to  windward  in  a  southeast- 
er off  Block  Island.  Perry  Mitchell  would 
have  said  of  himself  that  he  was  "awful 
handy  about  most  chores;"  but,  for  my- 
self, I  think  he  never  showed  himself  so 
sensible  as'  when  he  persuaded  pretty  El- 
len M'Grath  to  marry  him. 

Still,  as  you  see,  what  was  joy  to  him 
was  death  to  poor  Mr.  Crapsten.  This 
Nora — Ellen's  cousin,  who  had  been  im- 
ported specially  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Mullingar  to  take  her  place — was  a 
good,  neat  girl,  but  she  did  not  know  the 
treasurer  of  the  D.  E.  F.  H.  M.  when  she 
saw  him.  Nor  could  she  tell  a  matron  of 
a  Retreat  from  a  lady  patroness  of  Cuban 
exiles. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crapsten  and  Isa- 
bel returned  from  their  drive  to  the  Board 
meeting — which  was  simply  a  gathering 
of  his  own  family,  without  guests,  around 
his  own  dinner  table — the  ' '  proctors"  were 
all  gone.  "Proctors"  is  the  name  given 
to  map-peddlers  in  the  statutes  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth,  by  which  statutes  their 
occupations  were  made  felony,  being,  in 
fact,  the  stealing  of  the  time  of  others 
with  a  view  to  using  it  for  their  own  be- 
hoof. Mrs.  Crapsten  knew  they  would 
be  gone.  The  express  train  then  passed 
East  Greenwich  at  3.11,  and  she  knew 
they  would  not  wait  for  the  accommoda- 
tion.   No  ;  they  would  charge  for  ' '  trav- 
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elling  expenses,"  and  would  prefer  to 
sleep  at  home. 

Not  one  word  was  said  either  in  the 
drive  or  at  dinner  about  the  invasion. 
The  subject  was  too  sore.  But  after  Mr. 
Crapsten  had  finished  his  soup,  and  had 
carved  the  mutton,  his  watchful  wife  led 
him  to  talk  about  his  ' '  report" — how  much 
was  finished,  and  how  much  remained  to 
do.  Then  she  led  the  way  carefully,  and 
at  last  made  it  sure  that  Isabel  would  like 
to  go  over  to  Newport  for  ten  days.  Then 
she  made  it  clear  that  Isabel  could  not  go 
unless  he  went.  Then  she  suggested  that 
he  could  take  the  "report"  over  to  New- 
port and  finish  it  with  Isabel — Isabel  could 
copy  and  calculate  for  him.  She  only 
wanted  a  quiet  time  in  Newport  while  Dr. 
Harris  was  seeing  to  her  teeth,  and  she 
could  not  go  to  him  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  each  day.  Then,  at  Newport  there 
would  be  no  interruptions.  And  at  New- 
port he  could  have  the  Redwood  Library. 

The  plan  was  a  good  plan.  More  than 
this,  it  was  Mrs.  Crapsten's  plan,  and  she 
meant  to  have  her  Avay.  Most  of  all,  she 
had  it.  And  the  next  morning  Mr.  Crap- 
sten and  Isabel  drove  over  to  the  Pier, 
and  took  the  Florence  for  Newport.  Two 
large  boxes  carried  the  statistics  and  doc- 
uments needed  for  the  ' '  Report  on  the 
Organization  of  Emigration." 

Thus  was  an  excellent,  industrious,  un- 
selfish man,  who  gave  every  instant  of  his 
life  and  every  penny  of  his  income  to  the 
poor,  to  his  country,  and  the  service  of  his 
God,  driven  from  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  his  own  house  to  such  as  he 
might  hire  in  a  Newport  boarding-house, 
in  order  that  he  might  escape  the  inter- 
ruption of  those  persons  who  were  not 
content  with  his  serving  God  in  his  own 
way,  but  wished  to  persuade  him  to  serve 
in  theirs. 

Before  his  back  was  turned  Mrs.  Crap- 
sten had  telegraphed  to  her  cousin  Karl 
"Whitaker ;  and  Mr.  Crapsten  had  not  been 
gone  an  hour  before  Karl  reported  to  Mrs. 
Crapsten  for  duty.  He  had  just  resigned 
his  post  on  the  Coast  Survey.  He  loved 
Mrs.  Crapsten  as  he  loved  his  life,  and  he 
would  do  any  thing  to  serve  her.  Mean- 
while Mrs.  Crapsten  had  also  sent  for  El- 
len Mitchell,  the  bride,  and  had  held  high 
conclave  with  her.  Her  honey-moon  was 
so  far  advanced  that  in  this  philanthropic 
family  it  was  time  that  she  also  should 
begin  to  serve  the  world. 


Karl  Whitaker  lent  himself,  day  and 
night,  to  his  cousin's  plans.  Nor  had 
any  man  ever  a  better  "first  luff"  than 
Perry  Mitchell  proved  to  be.  That  was, 
indeed,  just  what  Perry  Mitchell  was  fit 
for.  Before  Mr.  Crapsten  returned,  even, 
the  pretty  porter's  lodge,  where  the  long 
avenue  turns  in  from  the  Kingston  road, 
just  where  Gershom  Tucker's  house  used 
to  stand,  had  been  refitted  for  Mitchell 
and  his  wife  to  live  in.  They  were  es- 
tablished there.  And  Ellen  would  have 
promised  on  the  book,  but  it  was  not 
needed,  that  never  a  proctor  of  them  all 
should  pass  without  her  knowledge.  The 
old  ice-road,  which  leads  back  from  the 
house  by  the  pond  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to 
the  Riddell  place,  was  cleaned  out,  grav- 
elled, and  with  its  grass  cut  and  its  shrubs 
trimmed,  it  made  a  very  pretty  "avenue." 
The  Riddell  house  had  a  new  coat  of 
paint ;  had  red  baskets  with  hanging 
plants,  fresh  from  Newport,  hanging  on 
the  piazza ;  had  a  flag  flying  from  the  cu- 
pola; and  represented  admirably  well,  to 
all  wayfarers  who  might  come  so  far,  Mr. 
Crapsten's  own  manor-house.  In  the 
large  parlor  of  the  Riddell  house — with 
rattan  chairs  galore,  with  two  large  sofas, 
with  four  Turkish  rugs  on  the  Japanese 
matting — presided  Karl  Whitaker.  He 
represented  Mr.  Crapsten. 

The  trap  was  set.  Who  should  be  the 
first  buzzing  blue-bottle  who  should  come 
in? 


CHAPTER  III. 

There  was  not  long  to  wait.  Karl 
was  but  half  through  with  his  cigarette, 
as  he  lay  in  the  hammock  the  morning 
after  he  had  taken  possession,  when  the 
rattle  of  wheels  startled  him.  He  threw 
the  end  away,  and  was  at  his  desk  when 
Oliver  Garner  (a  cross  between  Narra- 
gansett  and  Congo  he,  whom  Karl  had 
retained  as  his  familiar)  brought  in  the 
card  of 

oduyuatad    S.  ^f.  &7out fixate , 

ft.     r-nstftute  of  iHeolnne. 

Dr.  Southgate  was  at  once  admitted. 

Karl  explained  that  Mr.  Crapsten  was 
away  for  the  day,  but  would  be  very 
sorry  to  miss  Dr.  Southgate,  whose  name 
was  so  well  known  to  him.  Dr.  South- 
gate  bridled,  and  put  his  thumbs  in  the 
sleeves  of  his  waistcoat,  and  stood  with 
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his  back  to  the  empty  fire-place,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  was  about  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  with  a  manikin,  and  a 
stereoscope,  and  some  wax  models,  and 
that  lie  would  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Crap- 
sten  head  his  "bespeak,"  and  at  the  same 
time  give  him  the  names  of  the  neighbors 
who  would  probably  take  tickets.  Karl 
listened  courteously  and  attentively. 
When  the  doctor  had  delivered  his  whole 
speech,  Karl,  observant  of  the  cue,  took 
his  turn. 

Karl.  "It  is  very  curious,  my  dear 
doctor,  that  you  should  call  now.  Here 
is  a  letter  for  you,  which  I  directed  even 
after  you  were  in  the  house.  You  have 
saved  me  a  postage-stamp."  The  amazed 
doctor  opened  it  to  read  the  following 
lines : 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Could  you  favor  me  with  an  in- 
terview at  your  convenience  ?  I  wish  to  see  you  on 
some  business  of  Mr.  Crapsten's. 

"  Kespectf  ully  yours, 

"  Karl  WhitakeR. 

"Little  Crastis,  May  11, 1S77." 

Karl  did  not  say,  and  the  doctor  did 
not  know,  that  the  envelope  box  on  the 
table  held  ninety-nine  copies  of  this  note 
ready  to  be  addressed  to  any  proctors  as 
their  cards  were  brought  in. 

The  pink  envelopes  in  the  pink  box 
were  similar,  but  they  were  ready  to  ad- 
dress to  women.  As  a  card  was  brought 
in  to  Karl,  he  had  simply  to  address  his 
letter,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  visitor. 

To  Dr.  Southgate  he  said:  "What  we 
wanted  to  propose^  doctor,  was  this:  We 
have  an  establishment  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  boys  and  girls  at  Fernando  Key, 
off  Florida.  I  have — no,  Mr.  Crapsten  has 
with  him — a  letter,  which  I  can  not  show 
you,  therefore.  But  no  matter.  Just 
what  we  want  is  a  professor  of  physiolo- 
gy, who  would  not  be  unwilling  to  act  as 
physician,  and  perhaps  to  assist  in  the 
singing  in  the  chapel  on  Sundays.  What 
his  full  duties  would  be,  I  can  not  tell. 
In  fact,  doctor,  if  you  took  the  place,  you 
would  make  it  very  much  for  yourself. 
Of  course  you  would  not  think  of  accept- 
ing till  you  had  seen  the  place.  But  what 
I  should  propose  would  be  that  you  should 
take  a  few  weeks  and  go  down  and  see  it." 

Dr.  Southgate  was  surprised,  and  tried 
to  conceal  his  surprise.  He  was  delight- 
ed, and  tried  to  conceal  his  delight.  With 
the  ordinary  delusion  of  an  ignorant  and 
under-bred  man,  he  tried  to  make  Whit- 
aker  think  he  was  constantly  receiving 


such  proposals.  With  the  inexperience 
of  a  man  who  had  never  served  mankind, 
and  had  never  been  asked  to  serve  it,  he 
was  amazed  at  the  simplicity  by  which  a 
sincere  offer  was  made.  Of  course  he 
grasped  at  it,  though  he  pretended  not  to. 
To  be  cared  for  for  three  months  was 
more  than  his  fondest  dream  an  hour  be- 
fore.   When  should  he  go  ? 

Karl.  "To  say  truth,  doctor,  we  send 
off  a  schooner  with  some  of  the  institute 
to-morrow  from  the  Pier.  Could  you  not 
spend  the  night  with  us  here,  and  sail 
from  the  Pier  to-morrow  ?" 

Doctor.  Mumble,  mumble,  mumble — 
"my  baggage  and"— mumble,  mumble, 
mumble — "my  classes — " 

Karl.  ' '  We  have  a  little  stock  of  cloth- 
ing of  assorted  sizes,  from  Fenno's,  for  the 
colony.  Suppose  I  fit  you  with  a  pea- 
jacket  and  appurtenances  for  the  voyage? 
And  when  you  come  back — eh?  you  see?" 

Doctor.  Mumble,  mumble,  mumble — 
1 '  institute"  —  mumble,  mumble  — ' '  vaca- 
tion"— mumble — "term-time.  My  size  is 
forty -five,  outside  measure" — mumble, 
mumble,  mumble. 

At  the  end  of  which  Karl  stepped  to  the 
door,  paid  Taber's  boy,  and  sent  him  back 
to  the  station.    And  the  doctor  staid. 

Before  this  was  settled,  Mrs.  Claudia 
Jane  Springer — sister  of  the  founder  and 
principal  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Institute  at 
Elmer,  Mississippi — entered.  Had  called 
to  ask  Mr.  Crapsten  to  head  her  subscrip- 
tion list,  and  preside  at  a  public  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  Southern  education  and 
the  closing  of  the  Bloody  Gulf. 

Karl  (to  Mrs.  Springer).  "It  is  very 
curious,  madam,  that  you  should  call 
now.  Your  name  is  hardly  dry  on  this 
note,  which  I  wrote  this  morning.  Only 
I  had  not  your  address.  I  mislaid  the 
journal  of  last  Wednesday." 
[Mrs.  Springer  ojdois  the  note,  fluttered 
and  with  interest.] 

Karl.  "You  need  not  read  it,  madam. 
The  truth  is,  what  we  want — what  Mr. 
Crapsten  wants,  I  mean — is  to  establish 
an  institute  of  instruction  among  these 
people — virtuous  but  benighted,  dear  Mrs. 
Springer — on  the  coast  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Crapsten  has  a  right  in  an  island  there, 
called  Fernando  Key;  and  if  you,  mad- 
am, or  some  lady  of  your  reputation  and 
force  of  character,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Mrs.  Springer.  1 '  My  engagements  with 
my  sisters" — mumble,  mumble,  mumble, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Karl.  ' '  I  have  thought  of  all  that ;  but 
you  know —  Of  course  we  are  overrun 
with  applicants.  Just  look  at  that  pile 
of  letters,  and  this  boxful,  not  yet  filed" 
(sardonic  smile).  "In  a  word,  dear  Mrs. 
Springer,  it  is  not  every  day  that  we  could 
find  a  lady  of  your  intelligence,  of  your 
culture,  of  your  training  to  business,  and, 
let  me  say,  as  between  friends,  of  your 
presence.  If  Mr.  Crapsten  insists  on  any 
thing,  it  is  that  the  leaders  in  this  enter- 
prise should  be  ladies  who  were  born 
ladies,  and  gentlemen  of  good  family. 
Might  I  introduce  you  to  Professor  South- 
gate,  who  is  to  take  the  Professorship  of 
Physiology  in  the  institute,  and  will  lunch 
with  us,  while  I  see  the  people  who  are 
waiting  ?" 

[Stage  direction.  This  scene  is  varied 
by  the  frequent  entrance  of  Oliver 
Garner,  l.  h.  l.  e.,  with  silver  salver 
and  cards.  Door-bell  passim.  Exit 
Mrs.  Springer,  r.  h.  u.  e.    Enter  Fred 

BOREMAN,  L.  H.  L.  E.] 

Fred  Boreman  {looking  round].  "Mr. 
Crapsten  ?  I  expected  to  see  Mr.  Crapsten 
— my  classmate  Crapsten." 

Karl  [rises  to  meet  him].  "Mr.  Crap- 
sten is  in  Newport  to-day  on  business. 
But  he  will  be  sorry  to  miss  you,  Mr. 
Boreman.  I  have  just  addressed  this  note 
to  you." 

Fred  Boreman  [opens  note  and  reads]. 
' '  How  fortunate  !  He  asks  me  to  call.  A 
pity  he  is  away.  [Aside.]  The  first  man 
who  ever  asked  me.  [Aloud.]  We  are 
old  friends — near  friends.  Lived  in  the 
same  entry  in  Hollis.  I  coached  him  in 
his  Greek  and  chemistry,  you  know." 

Karl.  "Indeed,  he  often  speaks  of  you. 
As  he  is  not  here,  I  can  tell  you  what  he 
wants,  and  you  can  tell  me  if  you  can 
serve  him.  The  truth  is,  what  we  want — 
what  Mr.  Crapsten  wants,  I  mean — is  some 
man  of  college  education — a  man  of  the 
world,  too — who  can  represent  him  at  Fer- 
nando Key,  an  island  he  has  bought  off 
the  coast  of  Florida.  He  can  not  go  there 
himself.  But  he  wants  some  one — well, 
to  see  to  the  orange-trees,  to  give  direc- 
tions as  to  the  new  buildings,  and,  in 
short,  to  live  there  till  he  comes.  I  take 
some  credit  that  it  occurred  to  me  that 
you  would  do  this  thing  admirably  well. 
Now,  if  your  engagements  would  per- 
mit—" 

Boreman  [aside].  "I  wish  I  knew  what 
they  were.  [Aloud.]  Let  me  look  at  my 
memoranda.     The  15th— no,  that  Cross 


will  take  for  me ;  9th  to  15th  of  August  I 
must  be  at  Fortescue's — " 

Karl.  "But  Mr.  Crapsten  would  write 
to  Fortescue.  In  truth,  we  want  you  to 
start  to-morrow.  A  lot  of  people  go  to- 
morrow in  Crapsten's  own  schooner,  and 
we  want — I  do  not  say  a  superintendent, 
but  a  man  of  the  world— you  understand 
me  ?  well !— to  keep  them  good-natured, 
and  make  things  seem  home -like,  you 
know.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Profess- 
or Southgate  here.  You  will  stay  and 
lunch,  at  least.  Southgate  understands 
it  better  than  I  do."  [Rings,  and  bids 
Oliver  Garner  send  back  to  the  station 
Mrs.  Springer's  "team"  and  Mr.  Bore- 
man's.] 

[Exit  Boreman,  r.  h.  u.  e.  At  the  same 
moment  {dumb-show  of  cards  as  before) 
Oliver  Garner  admits  Dr.  Dimitry 

KOULAGOFF,  L.  H.  L.  E.    Dr.  KOULAGOFF 

bows.  Looks  uneasily  for  a  place  for 
his  hat.] 

Karl  [rises  courteously].  "Let  me  take 
your  hat,  doctor.  Excuse  me  while  you 
read  this  note,  which,  by  Mr.  Crapsten's 
direction,  I  addressed  to  you  only  to- 
day." 

[Same  dumb-show  as  before.    After  the 
doctor  has  looked  at  the  note — ] 
Karl.  "The  truth  is,  my  dear  doctor — " 
Dr.  Koulagoff.    "Mais,  monsieur,  je 
n'entends  pas  1' Anglais." 

Karl.  "  Ah,  pardon.  Ni  moi,  le  Bul- 
gare.  Mais,  s'il  vous  plait,  causerais  en 
Francais.  Ah!  bien!  Vraiment,  M.  le 
Docteur."  [And  then,  as  before,  with 
same  dumb-show,  explains  that  at  Fer- 
nando Key  there  will  be  needed  some  one 
to  introduce  the  system  of  vine-growing 
from  Eastern  Europe,  and,  preparatory 
to  that,  to  correspond  with  the  princes  of 
Bidgaria  in  reference  to  the  colonization, 
etc. ,  etc.  All  this  rapidly  and  with  ges- 
ture, ending  by  an  introduction  to  Pro- 
fessor Southgate — same  dumb-show  as 
before — and  entrance  of  Mrs.  Wilder- 
spin,  l.  H.  L.  E.] 

Mrs.  Wilder  spin.  1 '  I  understood  you 
kept  a  sort  of  intelligence  office  here." 

Karl  [grimly].  "Madam,  that  is  just 
what  we  do.  This  morning  we  have  of- 
fered so  much  that  we  have  very  little 
left." 

Mrs.  Wilder  spin  [not  listening] .  "Iam 
sure  I  am  sorry  to  take  up  your  time,  but 
I  wanted  to  find  occupation." 

Karl  [civilly].  "Yes  ?  and  in  what  line 
— a  teacher  ?" 
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Mrs.  W.  "No.    I  am  too  old  for  that. " 

Karl.  ' '  Housekeeper,  perhaps  ;  large 
establishment,  seven  servants ;  housekeep- 
er has  a  separate  table." 

Mrs.  W.  ' '  No.  I  have  bad  headaches. 
I  can  not  rise  before  twelve  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

Karl.  1 '  Companion  to  a  rich  lady  in 
Newport,  possibly.  Salary  $500.  Du- 
ties, to  drive  between  three  and  five  in 
the  afternoon,  and  to  attend  parties  in  the 
svening." 

Mrs.  W.  "No.    I  hate  to  ride." 

Karl  [with  sympathy] .  ' '  What  then  ?" 

Mrs.  W.  ' '  If  you  knew  of  an  empty 
house,  furnished,  you  know,  and  with  the 
fuel,  I  think  I  and  my  husband  could  live 
in  it  while  the  owner,  you  know,  went  to 
Europe." 

Karl.  1 '  Just  the  thing ;  we  have  it  ex- 
actly. In  truth,  my  dear  madam,  Mr. 
Crapsten — I  am  not  Mr.  Crapsten — wants 
in  his  home  at  Fernando  Key,  while  he  is 
at  the  North,  a  gentleman  and  lady  of  re- 
finement. You  understand  me,  I  am  sure 
[etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  as  before].  Could  you 
talk  with  Professor  Southgate  and  Mrs. 
Springer? — they  understand  it  perfectly." 
[Same  dumb-show  as  before.] 
[Exit  Mrs.  Wilderspin,  R.  H.  u.  E.  En- 
ter Oliver  Garner,  l.  h.  l.  e.  ,  and  in- 
troduces Rev.  John  Corban.] 
And  so  on,  and  so  on,  through  that  day 
and  the  next.  In  truth,  the  Curlew  did 
not  come  round  from  Boston  till  Friday. 
On  Friday  she  sailed,  with  twenty-four 
passengers,  for  Fernando  Key. 

"The  happiest  thing  in  the  world,"  said 
Karl  to  his  cousin,  "that  I  took  the  Key 
off  Fotheringay's  hands.  I  only  thought 
of  it  as  a  good  place  for  shooting.  But  I 
would  give  sixpence  to  see  old  Webber 
when  these  people  arrive.  I  have  tele- 
graphed to  Halfenstein  at  St.  Augustine, 
and  he  will  have  at  least  six  days'  notice. 
There  is  enough  to  eat,  anyway. " 

And  so  every  third  or  fourth  day 
through  the  summer  these  mad  conspira- 
tors sent  off  to  old  Webber  twenty  or  thirty 
of  these  reformers.  Not  one  ever  declined 
Karl's  offer.  In  truth,  it  opened  a  better 
life  to  each  of  them  than  he  was  leading, 
or  she.  And  as  Karl  said,  whenever  his 
cousin's  heart  failed  her,  "Let  them  re- 
form each  other.  When  I  have  a  dull 
carving-knife,"  said  he,  "I  always  take 
another,  and  give  them  both  new  edges  by 
rubbing  blade  against  blade." 
And  so  it  proved  at  the  Key. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

Old  Webber,  at  Fernando  Key,  had 
an  easier  time  than  seemed  probable,  when 
the  Curlew  arrived  and  her  several  suc- 
cessors. 

When  these  two  crazy  madcaps,  Karl 
and  his  cousin,  started  this  enterprise, 
Karl  had  still  so  much  method  in  his  mad- 
ness that  he  telegraphed  to  an  old  "pal" 
of  his,  at  St.  Augustine,  quite  full  instruc- 
tions. Interpreting  these  instructions 
very  broadly,  Halfenstein  bought  two  of 
Skillings's  ready-made  school-houses,  and 
two  churches,  which  he  found  waiting 
purchasers.  He  chartered  a  little  steam- 
er, took  a  deck  load  of  Southern  timber, 
and  hired  twenty  Minorcans  and  four 
stout  negroes.  With  this  assorted  cargo 
he  came  in  on  old  Webber  at  the  Key  one 
fine  May  morning,  ten  days  before  the 
Curleiv  appeared. 

The  consequence  was  that  when  that 
vessel  brought  in  her  living  cargo,  after  a 
slow  but  not  disagreeable  passage,  quite  a 
little  village  stood  empty  awaiting  them, 
and  they  passed  from  the  discomforts  of  a 
packet  schooner  to  the  luxuries  of  sweet 
soft  air,  bananas  and  oranges  on  the  trees, 
roast  pig,  fried  chickens,  omelets  of  sev- 
en patterns,  yams,  mangoes,  apples  of 
paradise,  and  peas  of  Elysium,  served  in 
two  rival  refectories — which  had  no  such 
Popish  names — under  the  varied  cuisines 
of  Mammy  Chloe  and  Uncle  Stephen.  Of 
mattresses  and  other  bedding  Karl  Whit- 
aker  had  put  enough  on  the  Curlew  for  a 
hundred  philanthropists. 

To  a  person  of  systematic  mind  or  train- 
ing it  would  seem  that  the  new-comers 
would  be  disturbed  when  they  found  so 
little  other  preparation  than  this  which 
was  thus  made  for  physical  wants.  But 
that  happened  which  neither  Karl  nor 
Mrs.  Crapsten  had  foreseen.  The  philan- 
thropists were  not  people  of  systematic 
mind  or  training.  To  find  that  neither 
"  institute"  had  any  scholars  did  not  seem 
strange  to  them.  They  were,  indeed,  used 
to  institutes  on  paper.  To  have  nothing 
to  do  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night  was  neither  new  to  them  nor  dis- 
agreeable. To  wait,  as  they  did,  by  Hal- 
fenstein's  directions,  for  fuller  arrange- 
ments when  "  the  Board"  should  have  its 
quarterly  meeting,  was  most  natural  of  all. 
All  of  them  were  used  to  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  Halfenstein  had  had 
the  wit  to  arrange  two  boarding-houses, 
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with  the  knowledge  that  a  slight  rival- 
ry would  improve  the  fare,  and  that  so 
much  separation  into  two  parties  would 
make  the  new  establishment  more  lively. 
Even  Stamboul,  at  its  worst  government, 
enjoyed  the  partisanship  of  the  "greens" 
and  the  "blues."  And  Halfenstein  said 
afterward  that  his  anxieties  were  all  over 
when  he  saw  the  William  Tell  come  into 
the  wind,  so  that  he  knew  she  was  going 
to  run  for  his  pier.  She  was  the  second 
packet.  She  sailed  four  days  after  the 
Curleiv,  but  arrived  only  two  days  after. 
From  the  moment  when  the  Curlew  peo- 
ple could  patronize  the  William  Tell  peo- 
ple, he  said  social  order  was  established. 
Caste  or  class  had  come  into  society,  and 
from  that  time  all  was  well.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week  a  packet  would  arrive.  A1-- 
ways  a  load  of  philanthropists,  "proc- 
tors," or  other  map  -  peddlers.  Always 
they  landed  weary  of  a  voyage,  hungry, 
and  tired.  Always  the  different  orders 
of  the  little  state  welcomed  them  with  a 
lively  condescension.  Gradually  they  fell 
into  the  little  coteries  of  the  1 1  red  school- 
house"  and  "the  new  school-house,"  the 
"hill  church"  and  the  "shore  church." 
Before  long  they  knew  the  rights  and  the 
wrongs  of  the  Gwendolen  passage,  of  the 
row  on  board  the  Neptune's  Bride,  of 
Dr.  Southgate's  quarrel  with  Professor 
Drisko,  and  of  William  Wiklasin's  scan- 
dalous flirtation  with  Mrs.  Belle  Black- 
burn. The  regular  organization  of  the 
two  institutes  still  waited  directions  from 
their  Boards.  And  it  proved,  according 
to  Halfenstein,  who  had  letters  from  Karl 
by  every  packet,  that  each  Board  had  fail- 
ed in  a  quorum  at  its  quarterly  meeting. 
Strangely  enough,  none  of  the  philanthro- 
pists or  other  proctors  ever  received  any 
letters.  The  square  truth,  in  honest  Eng- 
lish, was  that  no  human  being  in  the 
world  ever  had  missed  one  of  them,  or 
knew  that  they  were  gone,  excepting  a 
few  boarding-house  keepers,  who  were 
glad  to  see  the  last  of  them.  Halfenstein, 
however,  put  it  in  a  much  more  elegant 
way.  He  was  forever  receiving  great 
government  envelopes  from  the  Post-office 
Department,  and  abusing  the  red  tape  of 
government,  which  would  not  give  them 
an  office.  But  for  newspapers  they  did 
not  lack;  he  kept  old  Michael,  with  two 
mulatto  boys,  cruising  in  a  fruit  boat  in 
the  channels,  and  never  vessel  passed 
from  London,  from  New  York,  or  New 
Orleans,  but  gladly  exchanged  the  ' '  latest 


dates"  for  the  freshest  oranges  and  ba- 
nanas. For  books,  Karl  had  a  box  of  nov- 
els sent  down  by  every  packet,  and  the 
philanthropists  seemed  to  read  nothing 
else.  The  insurance  men  generally  stuck 
to  the  newspapers. 

The  Curleiv,  the  William  Tell,  the 
Web-Foot,  the  Gwendolen,  the  Boycroft, 
the  Sea-Gidl,  the  Neptune's  Bride,  the 
Olivia  Emmons,  eventually  made  a  reg- 
ular line  between  the  Pier  and  the  Key. 
They  brought  many  passengers,  but  nev- 
er took  away  one.  Karl  was  careful 
about  this.  The  skippers  were  instructed 
to  say  that  they  had  to  go  to  the  Dry 
Tortugas  and  the  Wet  Bahamas,  and 
other  parts  unknown  ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  landed  their  deck  loads,  off  they 
went.  Indeed,  they  went  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  always,  with  never  a  chance 
for  a  stow-away.  But,  to  say  truth,  as 
long  as  I  was  on  the  island  (I  was  at  that 
time  the  collecting  agent  for  the  S.  P.  O. 
H.  C.)  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  one 
who  wanted  to  leave.  We  were  all  await- 
ing the  quarterly  meeting  of  our  respect- 
ive "Boards,"  and  wanted  to  know  how 
our  rank  was  to  be  determined.  Now 

"  ISffoalc/b  ale  mac/e  wood '/ 

t/<ey  ale  /ony  and 'nations-, 

as  it  says,  or  should  say,  in  the  copy-book. 

As  the  summer  passed,  and  the  autumn 
came  on,  our  occupation  took  more  the 
form  of  established  society.  The  insur- 
ance men  of  our  side,  as  Mammy  Chloe's 
boarders  were  called,  would  take  a  chance, 
after  their  siesta,  to  walk  over  to  the  other 
village,  and  insure  the  lives  of  the  hands 
who  were  at  work  there  in  putting  up 
new  houses,  and  of  the  philanthropists 
who  lived  there.  Meanwhile  their  insur- 
ance men  came  over  and  insured  us  and 
our  workmen.  None  of  us  had  any  mon- 
ey. But  we  soon  invented  a  system  of 
credits.  We  gave  our  notes  payable  in 
ninety-nine  years.  Then  once  a  week, 
every  Monday  evening,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing in  the  "red  school-house,"  which 
partook  of  the  character  of  a  "  clearing- 
house." These  notes  were  "cleared" 
against  each  other,  and  the  balances  only 
were  entered  in  a  big  book,  which  we 
called  "Doomsday-Book."  This  simple 
plan  made  business  very  active.  The 
lightning-rod  men  made  enormous  con- 
tracts for  rods— simply  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  ' '  Boards. "  The  rival  school 
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agents  for  "Fortescue's  Readers"  and 
"Tyrwhitt's  Reading -Books,"  and  the 
men  who  introduced  ' '  Ptolemy's  School 
Geography"  and  the  "Periplus  Series  of 
Physical  Geography,"  were  very  fortu- 
nate in  their  contracts  with  the  profess- 
ors. Occasionally  a  professor  would  de- 
liver a  lecture.  But  generally  the  school- 
houses  proved  more  useful  for  private 
theatricals  and  for  tableaux.  We  had  a 
charming  series  of  tableaux,  organized  by 
me,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
viding 0.  F.  H.  C.  We  distributed  the  tick- 
ets for  sale  in  the  two  boarding-houses, 
and  gave  a  free  ticket  to  every  one  who 
sold  ten.  The  house  was  full,  and  the 
proceeds,  on  paper,  were  very  large. 

Our  summer  and  autumn  passed,  there- 
fore, both  intelligently  and  agreeably. 
Before  it  ripened  into  that  pleasant  Flor- 
ida winter,  we  had  a  population  of  near 
1000  philanthropists.  But  the  original  di- 
vision of  two  villages  still  held,  and  Aunt 
Chloe's  people  and  Uncle  Stephen's  peo- 
ple were  in  some  sort  two  communities. 
As  it  happened,  each  had  a  church,  and 
each  an  institute.  Of  course  there  were 
in  each  village  a  dozen  boarding-houses 
in  place  of  the  primeval  two.  Still,  the 
impression  held  and  holds  that  Uncle 
Stephen  had  secrets  in  the  frying  of 
clams  unknown  to  Mammy  Chloe,  and 
that  he  permitted  the  use  of  these  secrets, 
by  certain  royalties,  in  all  the  Hill  cook- 
ery, while  the  Shore  knew  nothing  of 
them.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  gumbo  soup  of  the  Shore  was 
unmatched  and  unmatchable  by  any  thing 
furnished  on  the  Hill. 


CHAPTER  V. 

As  the  blushing  October  of  lovely  Nar- 
ragansett  blushed  its  rosiest  before  No- 
vember ravaged  the  whole  scene,  Isabel 
and  her  father  took  a  charming  scamper 
on  horseback  one  day  over  the  hills  and 
far  away.  As  they  came  back  to  the 
Kingston  road,  Mr.  Crapsten  threw  him- 
self from  his  horse,  took  down  the  top 
rail  of  a  bit  of  fence,  and  cried  to  Isabel : 

' '  Now  show  me  how  well  you  can  leap 
those  bars." 

The  girl  did  it  without  hesitation.  Her 
father  did  the  same,  and  led  her  into  the 
still  glades  of  the  forest. 

Oh,  how  still ! 

"Dear  child,"  he  said,  reverently  in- 


deed, "I  will  show  you  things  hidden 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
And  he  did  so. 

He  led  the  way  where  the  horses'  feet 
sank  deep  in  greenish-gray  lichen,  which 
had  grown  on  the  graves  of  other  lich- 
ens, which  were  the  monuments  of  others 
which  were  growing  in  the  days  of  Ca- 
nonchet.  There  was  not  soil  enough  for 
any  thing  but  this  humble  greenish-gray- 
ish-blue,  and  the  craunch  of  the  horses' 
feet  had  a  weird,  dry  sound  which  seem- 
ed to  be  an  echo  from  another  century. 
There  came  over  Isabel  the  feeling  that  no 
human  being  had  ever  stood  there  before. 

' k  Dear  papa,  when,  did  you  find  this 
solitude  ?" 

' '  Only  yesterday.  But  I  have  made 
many  such  discoveries  this  summer. 
When  mamma  does  not  ride  with  me,  I 
am  very  adventurous." 

Isabel  [a  little  frightened  with  her  own 
rashness].  "How  much  time  you  have 
had  for  yourself  this  summer!" 

Mr.  Crapsten.  ' '  Yes.  I  am  sometimes 
troubled  about  it.  But  do  you  know,  I 
never  had  the  letters  so  well  in  hand,  my 
business  never  troubled  me  so  little,  and 
really  [with  a  timid  laugh]  I  have  almost 
finished  the  book  on  the  emigration  of  the 
Iranian  tribes." 

They  rode  happily  on,  silently,  till  he 
began  again,  a  little  anxiously : 

"We  have  not  had  so  many  of  the 
people  you  call  'map-peddlers.'  Do  you 
know,  I  am  a  little  frightened.  I  hope  I 
was  not  rude  that  last  day  before  we  went 
to  Newport." 

Isabel.  ' '  Rude,  papa !  you  do  not  know 
how  to  be  rude.  You  could  not  be  rude 
if  you  tried.  Now  do  not  go  and  worry 
about  those  things." 

But  Isabel,  who  was  in  her  mother's 
secrets,  rode  home  like  a  guilty  thing. 
When  they  passed  the  letter-box  where 
the  mail-rider  left  the  Little  Crastis  mail, 
the  girl  slipped  off  her  pony,  let  him  run 
up  to  the  stable  alone,  and  herself  carried 
up  the  mail  to  her  father. 

4 'There,  papa,  it  is  a  dear  little  mail. 
I've  a  letter  from  Tom,  mamma  has  one 
from  Aunt  Kate,  and  there  are  only  three 
for  you." 

And  her  father  said  he  should  have  just 
time  to  read  the  letters  before  dinner. 

Dinner  seemed  particularly  jolly  that 
day.  The  younger  boys  were  in  great 
feather — had  caught  the  biggest  pickerel 
within  the  memory  of  man.    Mary  M'Ma- 
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hon  had  surpassed  herself  in  the  chowder 
and  clam  fritters;  and  the  Trustum  Bay 
oysters  were  perfect.  As  they  sat  at  the 
dessert,  rather  more  lazily  than  usual, 
Mrs.  Crapsten  said :  "I  had  a  nice  letter 
from  Kate ;  they  will  all  be  here  Friday. 
What  was  your  mail  ?" 

Mr.  Crapsten.  "Oh,  I  ought  to  have 
told  you,  for  I  was  really  very  much 
pleased.    Isabel,  go  bring  the  letters." 

And  when  the  girl  returned,  he  handed 
one  to  his  wife. 

"There,  that  is  from  Baring's  people. 
They  are  well  pleased  with  the  Cattarau- 
gus success,  and  have  made  on  the  other 
side  a  syndicate.  Hope  joins,  and  Ca- 
»  ruthers,  and  even  the  great  Rothschild 
nibbles.  They  offer  me  ten  millions  for 
my  interest,  or  I  may  join  with  them." 

Mrs.  Crapsten.  ' '  And  you  are  pleased  ? 
Did  I  know  about  this  ?" 

Mr.  C.  "I  think  I  told  you.  It  was 
that  time  I  went  to  Boston,  and  left  you 
at  the  Champernoms'  at  Hingham." 

Mrs.  C.  "  I  don't  remember. " 

Mr.  C.  ' 1  Well,  it  is  a  long  story ;  but  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  You  know  the  Catta- 
raugus and  Opelousas  all  went  down  again 
after — after  poor  George  Orcutt  went  up." 

Mrs.  Crapsten  nodded,  for  the  subject 
of  George  Orcutt  was  a  sad  one. 

Mr.  C.  "Well,  it  occurred  to  me  one 
day  that  all  it  needed  was  to  make  a  cut- 
off or  connection  between  that  sharp  bend 
at  Wills's,  so  as  to  unite  us  with  that  poor 
weak-kneed  Pemaquid  and  Kittatinny 
line.  They  were  in  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers, you  know." 

Mrs.  Crapsten  nodded  again,  though 
she  had  no  idea  what  a  receiver  was. 

Mr.  C.  ' '  Well,  I  gave  orders  to  buy  up 
the  P.  and  K.,  and  of  course  I  got  their 
stock  for  nothing,  and  their  bonds  for  a 
whistle.  I  saw  Beamish  that  afternoon 
— Jack  Beamish,  George's  son — and  sent 
him  with  his  things  and  a  party  to  Wills's. 
They  got  an  old  charter  on  the  way,  he 
ran  his  experimental  line  that  week;  and 
the  next  week  Grimes — no,  Groves,  those 
New  Hampshire  people — took  the  con- 
tract. Of  course  it  worked  ;  their  road 
has  been  running  now  for  near  three 
weeks;  the  Philadelphia  people  get  their 
pork  a  penny  cheaper;  and  if  you  knew 
it,  that  winter  butter  you  ordered  of  Hast- 
ings yesterday  will  cost  you  a  cent  less 
because  of  Jack  Beamish." 

Isabel  [admiring] .  ' '  And  all  because  of 
you,  papa  !" 


She  had  never  heard  her  father  explain 
business  at  such  length. 

Mr.  C.  ' '  Yes  ;  well — because  of  me,  I 
suppose.  That  is  what  I  am  for.  Some- 
body must  plan  things.  But,  somehow, 
for  a  year  or  two  I  have  never  seemed  to 
have  any  time  to  attend  to  what  I  wanted 
to  do — until  this  summer.  I  said  to  Isabel 
that  I  was  afraid  something  was  wrong." 

Mrs.  C.  ' '  And  you  have  really  sat  here 
to-day,  and  talked  about  pickerel  and  oys- 
ters and  clams,  when  we  were  ten  million 
dollars  richer  than  we  were  yesterday  ?" 

Mr.  C.  1 1  Pourquoi  non  ?  I  forgot  all 
about  the  letter.  What  is  the  good  of  the 
money,  unless  we  can  help  other  people 
with  it  ?  But  if  you  bid  me  sell  to  the 
Barings,  why,  you  can  found  your  Old 
Ladies'  Home,  and  endow  your  Medical 
College  for  Women." 

Isabel.  ' 1  And  you,  papa — I  know  what 
you  want  to  do :  you  can  send  your  col- 
ony to  the  Upper  Canadian !" 

Mr.  C.  smiled  good-naturedly.  "You 
have  found  me  out,  have  you  ?  Well,  if 
I  believe  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  the  '  Organ- 
ization of  Emigration.' " 

Then  Mrs.  Crapsten,  who,  as  has  been 
seen,  is  a  bold  woman,  determined  on  the 
instant  to  dare  all,  and  to  confess  to  her 
husband  the  whole  "Organization  of  Em- 
igration" which  she  and  her  cousin  had 
carried  forward. 

Mrs.  C.  1 '  After  you  have  had  your 
nap,  I  want  to  take  you  to  drive." 

Mr.  C.  "  Gladly.    Where  to  ?" 

Mrs.  C.  ' '  Well,  where  you  do  not  like 
to  go.  I  shall  take  you  to  the  Riddell 
place. " 

Mr.  C.  "As  you  will.  But  it  is  a 
gloomy  old  hole.  I  have  not  been  there 
this  summer." 

Mrs.  C.  "  I  know  you  think  so,  but  you 
do  not  know  how  gay  and  festive  Karl 
and  T  have  made  it." 

Mr.  C.  "Yes,  Karl  brags  of  it  when- 
ever he  comes  over.  Well,  any  where 
with  you." 

And  he  went  off  to  his  nap. 

"To  think,"  cried  Mrs.  Crapsten  to  Is- 
abel, when  they  were  alone — "to  think 
that  a  horde  of  people  who  sa.y  they  know 
more  than  your  father,  should  be  able  to 
keep  him  for  years  from  helping  the  world 
forward  in  his  own  way !  Now,  in  three 
weeks,  that  they  let  him  alone,  he  has 
made  food  cheaper  for  half  the  world,  and 
is  all  the  more  ready  to  go  on  and  do  so 
much  the  more." 
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Mr.  Crapstexi  slept  exactly  his  appoint- 
ed hour,  and  then  was  ready  at  the  car- 
riage ;  so  was  Isabel ;  so  was  her  mother. 
He  wondered  at  the  improved  avenue 
quite  as  much  as  they  could  have  asked. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  clumps  of  rho- 
dodendrons, where  there  was  a  little  open- 
ing; and  when  he  saw  the  festive  aspect 
of  the  old  Riddell  place,  he  fairly  clapped 
his  hands. 

Karl  heard  the  wheels,  and  came  out 
to  welcome  them,  forewarned  by  Oliver 
Garner  that  these  were  not  of  the  com- 
mon kind. 

As  he  handed  Mrs.  Crapsten  from  the 
carriage,  she  whispered,  in  a  tragic  aside, 
"We  must  confess  all !" 

And  they  did  confess  all.  At  first  they 
had  no  chance.  Karl  introduced  Mr.  Crap- 
sten to  Mr.  Palfrey  and  Mr.  Chamberlin, 
his  clerks,  and  to  Miss  Olive  and  Miss  Au- 
gusta, his  other  trusty  aids ;  and  Mr.  Crap- 
sten looked  round,  rather  amazed  at  the 
undisguisable  air  of  business  which  the 
dismal  old  Riddell  house  had  assumed. 

"Why,  Karl,  this  does  not  look  much 
like  partridge  -  shooting  ?  Since  when 
have  you  been  such  a  man  of  affairs  ?" 

The  young  ladies  all  blanched  white, 
and  then  flushed  red.  But  Karl,  as  easy 
as  if  he  were  on  examination  before  a 
board  which  he  was  snubbing,  said,  ' '  Oh, 
it  is  all  my  old  hobby,  the  '  Organization 
of  Emigration.'" 

' '  Organization  of  Emigration !"  said  Mr. 
Crapsten.  "Have  you  stolen  my  thun- 
der ?" 

Then  Karl  confessed  all.  He  told  the 
story  very  briefly,  but  very  well.  He 
gave  great  praise  to  Ellen  (M'Grath) 
Mitchell,  as  was  her  due.  Not  once  in 
that  hard-worked  summer  had  she  mis- 
taken her  man  or  woman,  so  far  as  Karl 
knew. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Crapsten,  with  a  certain 
sense  of  relief,  "nor  so  far  as  I  know. 
Never  man  or  woman  has  come  to  the 
house  here  to  talk  organized  philanthropy 
to  me  this  summer." 

"George  was  saying,"  said  his  wife, 
' 1  that  he  had  for  once  attended  to  his  own 
concerns." 

"And  how  much  has  this  cost  you 
schemers  ?"  asked  Mr.  Crapsten.  And 
Karl  calmly  showed  the  five  monthly  bal- 
ance-sheets, and  bade  Miss  Olive  bring  the 
day-book  and  ledger  for  October. 

"On  the  whole,"  he  said,  "we  are  do- 
ing better  than  I  dared  hope.    They  do 


not  work  much,  of  course.  Nobody  ex- 
pected that.  But  they  are  modest  in  their 
needs.  They  drink  nothing  but  milk  and 
water,  and  they  provide  a  good  deal  of 
their  own  food.  There,  that  is  the  ration 
for  September — $1  97§  a  week,  you  see. 
Our  roster  was  then  879 ;  but  now  we  have 
sent,  since  the  30th,  51,  69,  33,  19  in  the 
Siviftsure,  that  makes  172  more.  We 
made  an  excellent  thing  of  it  last  month 
with  our  Southern  pine.  Half  enstein  mis- 
read, or  somebody  miswrote,  a  dispatch 
of  mine,  and  they  bought  in  June  a  great 
lot  of  Florida  pine,  just  when  I  was  pour- 
ing in  Northern  pine  by  deck  loads.  All 
of  a  sudden  last  month  the  market  here 
was  cornered,  and  I  have  sold  all  my  Flori-  • 
da  pine  for  enough  to  meet  all  my  lumber 
bills.  Since  I  put  the  propellers  on  we 
have  done  a  good  thing  in  fruit.  We 
send  them  on  a  round  trip,  and  they  come 
home  by  the  islands." 

Mr.  Craj)sten  was  interested  by  the  fig- 
ures, understood  the  position  in  a  moment, 
asked  questions,  and  made  suggestions. 

' '  At  $52  apiece,  your  average  of  500  has 
cost  you  $26,000  for  their  board." 

' '  Yes,  Sir ;  but  what  with  our  fresh-fish 
sales  here,  the  oyster  account,  the  profits 
on  the  pine  business,  and  the  fruit  bal- 
ance— here  is  my  September  balance — 
we  brought  down  the  total  expense  to 
$13,692  11.  Besides,  we  have  some  small 
collections  to  make." 

Mr.  Crapsten  turned  with  admiration  to 
his  wife.  ' '  Now  I  know  why  you  sold  the 
Vienna  necklace,  and  your  5-20  bonds." 

Mrs.  C.  "How  did  you  know  it  ?" 

Mr.  C.  "As  it  happened,  I  bought  the 
necklace.  Your  man  in  New  York  had 
heard  me  asking  for  something  of  the 
kind,  and  I  found  it  waiting  my  inspec- 
tion at  the  office  the  other  day.  As  for 
the  bonds,  they  were  registered,  you  know ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  in  the  last  lump  I 
bought,  these  of  yours  came  round  to  me. 
But  then  I  never  meant  to  be  poking  into 
your  secrets." 

Isabel.  1 '  And  will  you  forgive  the  con- 
spirators, papa?"  [She  flings  herself  in 
burlesque  upon  the  ground.] 

Mr.  C.  ' '  Forgive !  It  is  I  who  am  to  ask 
as  a  favor  that  I  may  sit  at  your  feet  and 
study  the  '  Organization  of  Emigration.' " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Isabel.  Kaul. 
Mr.  P.  Miss  Olive. 

Miss  Augusta.  Mr.  C. 

CURTAIN. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  EASTHAMPTON. 
i. 

THE  Adriatic,  after  a  swift  run  down 
the  Channel,  was  lying  in  the  harbor 
of  Queenstown,  waiting  for  the  mail,  on  a 
pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  about  ten  years, 
ago.  Leaning  over  her  rail  and  looking 
at  the  town  was  a  man  of  rather  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  tall  and  well 
made,  of  the  best  British  type,  with  light 
hair,  full  blonde  beard  and  mustache,  com- 
plexion browned  as  if  by  an  Eastern  sun, 
and  a  frank  and  pleasing  expression  of 
countenance.  He  seemed  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  the  look  in  his  blue  eyes 
grew  wistful  as  he  heard  the  bells  ringing 
for  afternoon  service. 

' '  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Forsyth, " 
said  a  voice  behind  him.  "I  can  fancy 
you,  like  poor  homesick  Father  Mahony, 
saying  to  yourself, 

"'On  this  I  ponder 
As  far  I  wander, 
And  still  grow  fonder, 
Sweet  Cork,  of  thee.'  " 

Captain  Forsyth,  of  the  Royal  (late  Ben- 
gal) Engineers,  stood  erect,  and  turned 
with  a  smile  to  greet  thcspokesman.  The 
latter  was  an  American  of  medium  height, 
with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  long  mustache, 
and  a  strong  face,  and  showing  by  his 
military  bearing  and  a  scar  on  his  cheek 
that  the  late  civil  war  had  found  him  at 
the  front.  The  two  had  met  in  England, 
one  on  sick-leave  from  India  and  the  other 
just  completing  a  long  European  trip,  and 
become  fast  friends. 

"So  you  know  the  1  Bells  of  Shandon,' " 
said  Forsyth.  "  No,  I  was  not  thinking 
about  them.  I  was  sentimentalizing  a  lit- 
tle about  turning  my  back  on  Old  Eng- 
land, although  it  is  absurd  enough  that  I 
should,  so  little  have  I  seen  of  her  for 
many  years,  and  so  little  is  there  to  keep 
me  here." 

' '  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  John 
"Warden.  ' '  You  had  best  confess  that  you 
are  dreading  the  barbarous  country  to 
which  you  are  going.  Did  you  not  hear 
the  conversation  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
'  Adelphi'  night  before  last  between  that 
dry,  taciturn  New-Yorker  and  the  Lon- 
doner in  search  of  information,  who  asked 
him  if  it  was  true  that  gentlemen  in  New 
York  occasionally  carried  '  what  you  call 
a  bowie-knife,  you  know  ?'  '  Not  occa- 
sionally, but  habitually,'  said  the  New- 
Yorker.    '  If  you  should  come  out  there, 


and  take  a  walk  down  Wall  Street  any 
fine  morning,  you  would  not  fail  to  find 
one  of  your  countrymen  quivering  on  the 
pavement. '  I  don't  suppose  that  you  be- 
lieve that,  or  that  you  can  shoot  buffaloes 
in  the  Central  Park ;  but  you  have  a  lin- 
gering idea  that  New  York  and  Boston 
are  in partibus  infidelium." 

"No,"  said  Forsyth,  with  a  smile;  "I 
am  entirely  open  to  conviction,  and  pre- 
pared to  find  your  great  country  quite  as 
interesting  and  as  jolly  as  you  can  make 
it  out.  I  have  never  told  you  before,  ei- 
ther, that  it  has  an  extraordinary  attraction 
for  me,  from  the  fact  that  my  great-grand- 
father laid  his  bones  there  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  He  did  not  even  have 
the  honor  of  being  killed  in  action,  but 
died  of  fever,  and  was  buried,  no  one  knows 
just  where,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  which 
you  shall  hear  some  time.  But  here  come 
the  mails,  and  some  new  passengers.  Let 
us  have  a  look  at  them." 

The  steamer  was  soon  off  the  Banks, 
and  making,  under  full  sail  and  steam,  at 
least  fourteen  knots  at  the  last  heaving  of 
the  log.  The  smoking-room  was  pleas- 
antly lighted,  and  our  two  friends  were 
enjoying  their  cigars  in  one  corner,  when 
Warden  reminded  Forsyth  of  his  promise 
to  tell  him  the  story  of  his  connection 
with  America.  The  latter  settled  himself 
comfortably  in  his  seat,  and  began  with- 
out hesitation : 

4 '  I  was  born,  as  you  know,  in  India. 
I  was  sent  home  to  be  educated,  obtained 
a  commission,  went  out  again,  was  placed 
at  once  on  duty,  and  worked  my  way  up. 
I  was  at  Delhi  when  it  was  taken,  and  was 
nearly  chosen  to  accompany  Salkeld  and 
Home  when  they  went  in  to  blow  up  the 
Cashmere  Gate.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it, 
the  splendid  affair — first  one  lieutenant, 
then  the  next,  then  the  sergeants,  one  aft- 
er another,  stepping  up  only  to  be  shot  as 
they  tried  to  place  and  fire  the  petard? 
Good  heavens !  what  a  time  it  was !  But 
what  has  that  to  do  with  my  story?  I 
forgot  myself."  His  eye  had  grown 
bright,  and  there  was  a  flush  on  his  check. 
Warden  begged  him  to  say  more  about 
those  stormy  times,  but  he  replied  that 
he  had  nothing  to  tell  which  would  in- 
terest the  party  who  had  been  attracted 
by  the  sudden  excitement  of  his  manner 
and  the  rising  tones  of  his  voice. 

' '  It  was  only  the  recollection  of  those 
days  coming  over  me,  gentlemen,"  said 
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he.  1 '  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  fight 
against  such  odds  —  numbers,  climate, 
your  own  fortifications,  and  all  that.  It 
was  in  the  line  of  our  duty,  and  nobody 
shirked.  I  may  say,  however,  as  I  have 
excited  your  curiosity,  that  we  succeeded 
there.  The  third  sergeant,  coming  up  in 
turn,  saw  that  the  second  had  lighted  the 
fuse  before  he  was  shot,  and  he  told  the 
bugler  to  sound  the  charge.  Then  they  two 
jumped  into  the  ditch,  and —  Don't  you 
remember  how  Kingsley  puts  it? 

"'Our  fellows  went  swarming  in  to  vengeance.' " 

He  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
went  on  in  a  lower  tone : 

* 4  My  father  was  killed  in  the  assault. 
He  had,  of  course,  known  that  this  was 
likely  to  happen  any  day,  and  he  had  be- 
fore told  me  something  of  our  family  af- 
fairs. It  seems  that  my  great-grandfa- 
ther, Douglas  Forsyth  (my  own  name, 
as  you  know),  was  an  officer  in  one  of  the 
regiments  sent  out  by  George  the  Third 
to  quell  the  revolt  in  his  American  colo- 
nies. He  was  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  had  left  a  young  wife  and  one 
child  at  home.  After  a  long  delay,  in- 
telligence was  received  of  his  death  by 
fever,  which  had  been  prevalent  on  board 
of  a  transport  on  which  he  was  stationed 
with  a  detachment  of  his  men.  His  wid- 
ow survived  him  but  a  short  time,  and  the 
child,  my  grandfather,  was  supported  and 
educated  by  his  relatives,  and  became  a 
soldier,  in  his  turn,  just  as  did  my  father 
and  myself.  It  is  the  family  occupation, 
and  my  associations  from  my  earliest  boy- 
hood have  been  with  camps  and  batteries. 
My  mother  died  when  I  was  fifteen,  and 
I  was  often  separated  in  the  line  of  duty 
from  my  father.  It  was  just  when  the 
mutiny  broke  upon  us  that  he  told  me  of 
a  singular  episode  in  the  family  history. 
A  relative,  an  eccentric  and  solitary  old 
man,  owning  a  beautiful  estate  near  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  in  Kent,  had  shown  some 
interest  in  the  Forsyth  who  had  gone  to 
America.  He  had  died,  apparently  in- 
testate, some  time  before  the  news  had 
come  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  the 
property  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
distant  branch  of  the  family.  Long  after 
this  a  will  was  found  drawn  up  in  perfect- 
ly regular  form,  and  devising  the  Kent 
estate  to  Douglas  Forsyth.  It  became  at 
once  a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain 
whether  the  latter  had  died  before  or  aft- 
er the  testator,  as  in  the  one  case  the  de- 


vise was  held  to  have  lapsed,  and  in  the 
other,  the  property  would  undoubtedly 
come  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  and  so  on 
to  my  father  and  myself.  All  possible  in- 
quiries were  made  on  behalf  of  my  grand- 
father, but  with  no  success  in  establishing 
a  claim.  There  had  been  much  confusion 
and  excitement  among  the  forces  at  the 
supposed  time  of  Major  Forsyth's  death, 
and  many  of  the  records  and  reports  rela- 
ting to  army  matters  had  been  lost  in  a 
dispatch  vessel  which  had  foundered  at 
sea.  The  transport  on  board  of  which  he 
was  reported  to  have  died  was  lying,  at 
that  time,  somewhere  near  New  York,  but 
no  one  knew  exactly  where.  She  had 
been  broken  up  when  the  inquiries  were 
made ;  some  of  the  officers  were  dead,  and 
the  survivors  could  give  no  definite  infor- 
mation. The  testator  died  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1779;  the  death  of  Major  For- 
syth was  known  in  England  at  Christmas 
of  that  year,  and  was  generally  believed 
and  admitted  to  have  occurred  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  September.  At  all 
events,  nothing  came  of  it.  '  Possession 
is  nine  points  of  the  law, 'and,  as  one  of 
your  American  jurists  used  to  add,  '  you 
might  about  as  well  say  ten.'  My  father 
accepted  my  grandfather's  conclusion,  and 
made  no  move  in  the  matter,  and  so  it  has 
remained.  Singularly  enough,  I  heard, 
when  in  London,  that  the  family  in  pos- 
session was  almost  extinct,  and  the  estate 
likely  to  go  into  Chancery." 

' '  A  very  interesting  case,  my  dear  cap- 
tain. Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that 
evidence  might  possibly  be  obtained  in 
America  which  would  be  of  service?  It 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  find  out  where 
the  transport  was,  and  there  might  be  lo- 
cal records." 

The  speaker  was  a  well-known  New 
York  lawyer,  returning  from  a  holiday 
trip,  to  whom  Warden  had  presented  For- 
syth. 

1 '  Perhaps, "  said  the  latter ;  ' '  but  it  seem- 
ed a  hopeless  task,  and  I  was  a  long  way 
off ;  and  then,  too,  I  am  quite  alone  in  the 
world,  and  have  really  hardly  had  an  ad- 
equate motive  for  entering  on  such  a  Her- 
culean task  as  that  would  probably  be." 

"Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  lawyer, 
"I  repeat  that  it  is  an  interesting  case. 
If  you  should  ever  change  your  mind, 
perhaps  I  could  help  you.  And  now  let 
me  give  you  a  good  Havana." 

In  a  few  days  the  steamer  was  running 
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along  in  sight  of  Long  Island,  with  pilot 
on  board,  and  a  prospect  of  landing  her 
passengers  before  sundown.  Warden  was 
walking  the  deck  with  Forsyth,  and  lay- 
ing down  a  programme  for  their  move- 
ments on  reaching  the  wharf. 

"Our  house  in  town  will  undoubtedly 
be  closed,"  said  he,  "and  I  expect  to  hear 
that  my  family  are  all  at  their  favorite 
summer  resort  —  Easthampton,  a  quaint 
old  town  on  Long  Island,  about  opposite 
which  we  are  now.  There  will  be  noth- 
ing to  keep  us  in  New  York  in  this  sum- 
mer weather,  and  you  must  form  your 
impressions  of  it  under  more  favorable 
circumstances.  It  would  be  too  much 
like  the  Mofussil,  and  the  Punjab,  and  the 
other  hot  places  with  unpronounceable 
names  about  which  you  talk;  but  I  will 
take  you  to  a  spot  which  shall  be  as  great 
a  contrast  as  you  can  imagine  to  the  sul- 
try jnains  of  Hindostan — this  little  quiet 
country  village.  This  plan  will  also  af- 
ford me  an  early  opportunity  of  present- 
ing you  to  my  family." 

"I  am  in  your  hands,"  replied  Forsyth, 
1 1  and  appreciate  your  kind  intentions  in 
my  behalf." 

That  evening  saw  the  two  friends  in 
New  York,  and  next  morning  the  train 
was  taking  them  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  dusty  levels  of  Long  Island.  Ar- 
riving at  Bridgehampton,  and  taking  the 
covered  vehicle  called  in  local  parlance  a 
"stage,"  but  differing  entirely  from  one's 
traditions  of  the  same,  they  drove  for  half 
a  dozen  miles  to  the  eastward,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  found  themselves  entering 
a  long  wide  street.  At  each  end  an  old- 
fashioned  windmill  stood  sentry  over  an 
equally  old-fashioned  grave-yard.  An  an- 
•cient  academy  was  vis-a-vis  a  more  an- 
cient "meeting-house,"  and  quaint  weath- 
er-beaten unpainted  houses  were  ranged 
on  both  sides,  faced  by  rows  of  venerable 
trees.  From  the  north  end  of  this  old 
street  stretches  to  the  eastward  the  road 
to  Amagansett  and  Montauk ;  at  the  other 
it  is  merged  into  a  road  leading  to  the 
beach.  Few  towns  more  remarkable  than 
old  Easthampton  exist  in  this  country. 
Lacking  the  relics  of  colonial  state  and 
prosperity  to  be  found  in  Eastern  New 
England,  it  is  in  no  way  behind  it  in  ven- 
erable respectability,  and  takes  the  lead 
in  thorough  conservatism  and  the  preser- 
vation of  a  distinctly  American  charac- 
ter. Upon  the  scattered  signs  are  the  same 
names  as  those  in  the  earliest  town  rec- 
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ords,  and  the  New-Yorker  seeking  ground 
for  a  summer  home  finds  the  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent farmer  or  fisherman  by  no  means 
inclined  to  undervalue  a  corner  of  the  es- 
tate which  has  been  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty years  in  his  family.  An  air  of  peace 
and  contentment  pervades  every  thing, 
and  no  one  is  in  a  hurry,  unless  a  whale  or 
a  school  of  menhaden  be  signaled.  Here 
dwelt  for  long  years  that  stout  old  Col- 
onel Lion  Gardiner,  whose  memory  is  fra- 
grant in  this  region.  In  the  days  of  In- 
dian rings  it  is  refreshing  to  read  of  the 
friendship  of  this  colonial  soldier  with  the 
head  of  the  great  tribe  who  owned  and 
thickly  populated  the  rolling  peninsula  of 
Montauk,  where  now  graze  the  Easthamp- 
ton cattle.  In  one  of  the  old  grave-yards 
are  the  tombs  of  this  noted  family,  and 
near  the  side  of  the  Sag  Harbor  road  the 
hollow  where  the  remains  of  the  chieftain 
rested  on  their  last  journey  is  still  kept 
intact  and  free  from  leaves  or  rubbish  by 
the  poor  remnants  of  his  race. 

So  much  had  Warden  told  Forsyth, 
when  the  "  stage"  stopped  in  front  of  one 
of  the  larger  houses.    In  another  moment 
the  former  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
excited,  demonstrative  relatives,  to  whom 
his  friend  was  in  due  course  presented — a 
fine,  hale,  white-whiskered  father,  a  dig- 
nified and  graceful  mother,  a  sister,  Miss 
Ethel,  and  a  cousin,  Miss  Nellie  Warden, 
both  about  nineteen,  and  a  young  brother, 
Master  Sam,  of  thirteen.    To  them  suc- 
ceeded the  owner  of  the  house,  a  self-pos- 
sessed citizen  of  the  republic,  who  saluted 
Warden,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  charge 
of  the  luggage,  affording  to  Forsyth  a 
new  and  curious  study  of  national  char- 
acteristics.   This  was  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  town,  living 
on  the  land  assigned  to  and  in  the  house 
built  by  his  ancestor.    In  the  course  of 
an  active  sea-faring  life  he  had  visited 
the  remote  corners  of  the  earth,  and  trav- 
ersed many  seas — now  watching  for  pi- 
rates when  becalmed  in  Gaspar  Straits  or 
the  Eastern  Passage,  and  again  rounding 
the  Horn  in  fierce  winter  gales,  or  chasing 
the  whale  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea.    His  wan- 
derings had  brought  forth  results  in  his 
comfortable  bank  account  and  the  curi- 
osities displayed  in  his  house;  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  his  days  he  was  entirely  will- 
ing to  add  to  his  income  by  receiving  sum- 
mer boarders,  treating  them  with  a  grave 
courtesy,  commanding  exactly  the  same 
respect  which  it  expressed.    It  was  agreed 
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that  this  veteran,  once  absolute  on  his 
ship's  deck,  and  now  attending  to  his 
guests1  wants,  was  a  true  gentleman. 

With  the  tact  of  the  travelled  man  who 
has  learned  to  adapt  himself  to  the  ways 
of  many  lands,  Captain  Forsyth  accepted 
the  snug  quarters  assigned  to  him  with  but 
one  grimace  at  the  idea  of  a  one-o'clock 
dinner,  and  a  certain  misgiving  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  meal  known  as  "tea."  Al- 
most as  soon,  however,  as  he  had  dined 
and  settled  himself  for  a  cheroot  on  the 
piazza,  he  began  to  recognize  the  rest- 
ful, lotus-eating  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
Watching  the  rings  of  smoke  rising  in 
the  clear  air,  his  mind  recurred  to  past 
times  and  scenes  with  a  curious  and  pleas- 
ant realization  of  their  contrast  with  the 
present.  How  many  July  days  had  he 
passed  on  the  arid  Indian  plains,  eager- 
ly welcoming  the  slightest  breath  of  air 
through  the  wetted  aromatic  "tatties  !" 
How  far  away  his  old  stations  seemed  to 
him — Delhi,  Lucknow,  Bangalore,  Calcut- 
ta— and  yet  only  a  year  ago  he  was  sit- 
ting under  a  punka,  and  wishing  that  he 
could  get  leave  and  have  a  run  to  Simla, 
where  there  were  a  number  of  pretty  girls. 

' '  Don't  you  find  this  region  quite  a  con- 
trast to  India,  Captain  Forsyth?"  he  heard, 
in  particularly  musical  tones.  He  was  on 
his  feet  in  an  instant,  removing  his  hat, 
and  throwing  his  cigar  away.  Simla  and 
the  Deccan  had  vanished  in  a  second  be- 
fore the  pretty  presence  of  Miss  Nellie 
Warden,  standing  demurely  before  him. 
Fairly  tall  and  of  graceful  figure,  she  had 
brown  eyes  shaded  almost  to  look  black 
by  their  long  lashes,  bright  brown  hair 
lying  crisply  low  down  on  her  forehead, 
fair  skin  with  brilliant  color,  and  small 
and  delicate  hands  and  feet.  She  was 
dressed  in  light,  cool  muslin,  wore  a  large 
straw  hat,  and  carried  a  sun  umbrella. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  deserted," 
said  she.  "They  are  killing  the  fatted 
calf  for  the  returned  wanderer.  Would 
you  not  like  to  go  down  to  the  beach?" 

Forsyth  readily  assented,  and  they 
walked  out  of  the  gate,  along  under  the 
old  trees,  past  the  quiet  cemetery,  and 
down  the  sandy  road  beyond.  Directly 
before  them  there  soon  came  in  sight, 
framed  by  low  sand-dunes,  glimpses  of 
the  blue  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  The  wind 
was  off  shore,  and  scores  of  white-sailed 
schooners  were  speeding  east  and  west, 
and  on  the  horizon  rose  the  smoke  of  an 
incoming  European  steamer.    Along  the 


shore,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  came 
in  the  successive  lines  of  surf.  Every 
thing  was  gleaming  in  the  bright,  clear, 
electric  atmosphere,  such  as  Forsyth  had 
never  before  seen. 

"  How  beautiful !"  he  exclaimed. 

"I  thought  that  you  would  like  it," 
said  his  companion.  "  We  all  think  this 
one  of  the  finest  beaches  in  the  country." 

"But  there  are  no  signs  of  the  'stern 
and  rock-bound  coast'  on  which  the  poet 
tells  us  that  the  Pilgrims  landed." 

"It  was  one  of  your  country-women 
who  wrote  that, "  quickly  replied  the  young 
lady.  "There  is  not  a  rocky  point  be- 
tween Narragansett  Bay  and  the  Capes  of 
Florida.  Of  course  there  are  some  on  the 
New  England  coast,  but  I  believe  none 
where  the  Mayflower  anchored.  But  the 
mistakes  about  the  landing-place  are  not 
greater  than  those  about  the  Pilgrims 
themselves." 

"Do  you  not  admire  them,  then?" 

' '  Oh  no ;  I  think  they  were  a  set  of 
dreadful  old  fellows.  My  cousin  says 
that  a  gentleman  rose  at  a  public  dinner, 
when  they  had  been  toasting  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  suggested  that  something 
should  be  said  in  laudation  of  the  Pilgrim 
Mothers,  who  had  been  obliged  to  endure 
all  the  sufferings  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
encountered,-  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
themselves  besides." 

Forsyth  laughed  heartily  at  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  pretty  companion,  and  com- 
plied with  her  suggestion  that  they  should 
walk  along  the  beach.  She  had  already 
begun  to  interest  him,  and  the  prospect  of 
her  society  was  very  pleasant.  During 
the  walk  the  conversation  was  easy  and 
lively  between  them,  and  the  views  novel 
and  interesting.  On  the  one  side  they« 
saw  the  sand-hills,  and  between  them 
glimpses  of  the  quaint  old  town  lying 
dozing,  as  it  were,  in  the  sun.  On  the 
other  were  the  blue  waves,  beautiful 
enough  as  one  saw  them  then,  but  need- 
ing only  the  rising  wind  to  make  them 
very  terrible.  From  Montauk  Point  to 
Coney  Island  there  is  but  one  approach  to 
shelter  or  landing-place,  and  that  avail- 
able but  for  small  vessels;  and  thus,  to  a 
thoughtful  mind,  there  are  painful  sug- 
gestions inseparable  from  a  sight  of  the 
South  Shore.  The  gay  crowd  of  bathers, 
the  groups  of  pretty  children,  the  pleasant 
informal  gatherings  of  the  summer  days, 
show  one  side  of  the  picture;  the  other, 
with  its  raging  winter  gales,  the  driving 
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snow,  the  drifting  vessels,  and  the  helpless 
crews,  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  sight  of 
the  life-saving  station  behind  the  high 
dunes,  and  the  regular  lines  of  head-stones 
in  the  old  cemetery. 

Of  wreck,  or  disaster,  or  distress  of  any 
kind,  no  thought  came  into  the  minds  of 
the  fair  lady  and  brave  man,  who,  aft- 
er traversing  the  beach  for  some  distance 
to  the  east,  turned  into  a  by-road  leading 
by  a  tortuous  course  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  village.  From  one  subject  of  com- 
mon interest  they  passed  to  another.  For- 
syth told  to  a  sympathetic  listener  some 
details  of  his  past  life,  and  the  years  spent 
abroad.  From  her  he  learned  something 
of  herself,  an  orphan  ward,  as  she  was ;  of 
her  uncle,  and  of  her  pleasant,  sunny  life ; 
of  the  family  who  had  been  every  thing 
to  her,  especially  of  John,  and  of  his  sis- 
ter, recently  engaged  to  an  officer  of  the 
army,  "with  a  fair  prospect,"  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  ' '  of  passing  her  days  at  some 
forlorn  station  in  Arizona  or  Alaska." 
The  road  seemed  short  enough ;  and  when 
they  re-entered  the  village,  they  were  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  horn  of  the  Sag  Harbor 
stage,  and  see  the  summer  residents  wend- 
ing their  way  to  the  little  post-office  for 
their  afternoon  mail.  Not  a  little  curios- 
ity was  plainly  excited  in  more  than  one 
quarter  in  regard  to  the  new-comer. 

' '  Who's  that  feller,  Bill,  do  you  know  '?" 
asked  one  stalwart  citizen  of  another,  as 
they  leaned  over  a  fence. 

' '  He's  a-stoppin'  at  Conant's  'long  with 
Squire  Warden's  folks,"  was  the  reply. 
4 '  I  fetched  him  from  Bridgehampton  to- 
day 'long  with  the  young  cap'n,  and  they 
let  on  that  he  was  a  Britisher,  a  friend  of 
his  from  the  East  Ingees,  or  some  place 
like  that.  He's  a  real  good-appearin'  chap, 
anyway." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "and  that  niece 
of  the  squire's  an  everlastin'  good-looking 
girl.    They  make  a  first-rate  couple." 

"That's  so,"  ejaculated  the  second 
speaker.  ' '  I  don't  generally  take  much 
stock  in  Britishers,  but  he  seems  like  a 
good  feller.  I  hope  he  is  if  he  is  goin'  to 
make  up  to  her.  I  ain't  seen  no  one  keep- 
in'  company  with  her  this  summer.  I 
calkilate  she  ain't  easy  to  suit.  Hello  ! 
there's  the  old  gentleman  comin'  out  of 
the  doctor's.  I  wonder  if  he'll  recognize 
a  countryman  ?" 

From  a  substantial  and  very  comfort- 
able-looking house,  not  far  from  the  post- 
office,  there  had  come,  just  before  Forsyth 
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and  his  companion  reached  it,  an  old  man 
of  dignified  and  refined  appearance.  He 
was  tall,  but  somewhat  bent  with  age,  and 
leaned  heavily  on  his  stick  as  he  walked 
slowly  along.  His  face  brightened  as  he 
recognized  Miss  Warden,  and  he  saluted 
her  with  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
with  much  of  old-fashioned  courtesy  in 
his  manner.  She  greeted  him  pleasantly, 
and  presented  Forsyth  as  a  countryman. 

"I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,  captain," 
he  said.  ' '  Visitors  from  the  old  country 
are  rarce  aves  in  this  quiet  town.  I  have 
been  an  exile  myself  for  many  years,  but 
my  native  land  is  very  dear  to  me.  Will 
you  not  call  upon  me,  and  give  me  the 
pleasure  of  a  long  talk  with  you  ?  My 
dear  Miss  Warden,  I  trust  that  you  too 
will  come  soon  to  see  me,  and  bring  the 
sunshine,  as  always,  with  you.  Now  i 
see  your  cousins  coming  to  meet  you,  and 
you  must  be  off.  Good-evening;"  and 
lifting  his  hat,  he  passed  slowly  on. 

' '  Pray  tell  me  who  your  very  high-bred 
and  dignified  friend  is,  Miss  Warden,"  said 
Forsyth,  as  they  resumed  their  walk. 

"He  is  our  great  local  celebrity,"  she 
replied.  "I  should  have  told  you  about 
him  even  if  we  had  not  met  him,  but  it  is 
a  long  story,  and  here  come  Ethel  and 
John,  and  it  is  almost  tea-time." 

"I  shall  be  obliged,"  just  then  called 
out  Warden,  "if  you  interesting  young 
people  will  give  an  account  of  yourselves. 
You  must  know,  Nellie,  that  Captain  For- 
syth is  compelled  to  pass  all  his  afternoons 
in  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  the  solution 
of  the  binomial  theorem,  and  you  not  only 
injure  his  prospects  by  interrupting  him, 
but  you  make  your  elderly  admirer  there 
furiously  jealous." 

"Major  Warden,"  said  Forsyth,  dryly, 
"this  young  lady  most  kindly  consented, 
in  consideration  of  your  desertion  of  me, 
to  act  as  your  substitute  in  showing  me 
something  of  the  place.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  change  was  a  most  agreeable 
one." 

"Captain  Forsyth,  I  was  engaged  in 
recounting  to  my  venerated  parents  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  I  had  passed 
abroad,  and  how  I  had  resisted  the  blan- 
dishments with  which  you  sought  to  lead 
me  from  the  rigid  path  of  self-improve- 
ment which  I  had  marked  out  for  myself. 
I  magnanimously  spared  your  character, 
however." 

"In  that  case,  John,  let  us  go  in  to 
tea,"  said  Miss  Nellie.    "We  must  make 
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the  ordeal  of  this  novel  meal  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  captain." 

She  took  her  cousin's  arm,  and  led  the 
way  toward  the  house,  Forsyth  following' 
with  Ethel. 

"Will  this  meal  include  the  dish  from 
which  an  Italian  traveller  records  that  he 
suffered  in  Boston,  years  ago,  the  great- 
est indigestion  of  his  life,  Miss  Warden?" 
asked  he.  "It  is  described  as  consisting 
of  salt  fish  and  pork  scraps,  whatever  they 
may  be." 

"You  will  soon  see  for  yourself,  cap- 
tain," rejoined  this  young  lady,  who,  al- 
though quite  different  from  her  cousin, 
was  nearly  as  pretty  and  piquante.  "  I 
suppose  that  you  are  pining  for  the  hot 
curries  and  the  fried  plantains  about 
which  Captain  Conant  so  often  tells  us." 

' '  Miss  Warden,  at  the  present  moment 
I  pine  for  nothing ;  I  am  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute content.  At  the  same  time,  let  me 
tell  you,"  he  went  on,  sententiously,  after 
they  had  reached  the  dining-room,  saluted 
the  assembled  company,  and  taken  their 
seats,  ' '  that  the  living  in  India  is  not  to 
be  despised.  You  rise  before  daylight, 
have  a  cup  of  coffee,  take  a  ride,  and  come 
home  to  your  chota  hazree,  or  little  break- 
fast. Then,  at  noon,  you  have  late  break- 
fast, or  tiffin — the  curry  about  which  you 
joke — with  sweet  mango  chutnee,  and 
Bombay  ducks,  and — " 

' '  There's  picked-up  cod-fish,  an'  chipped 
beef,  an'  scrambled  eggs,  an' hot  biscuit," 
said  a  sharp  though  kindly  voice  at  his 
ear. 

He  stopped,  aghast  for  a  moment ;  then 
seeing  ill-concealed  merriment  on  the 
young  ladies'  faces,  he  begged  Miss  Nellie 
to  choose  for  him. 

' 1  Your  tiffin,  with  our  hostess's  addi- 
tions, would  be  a  good  deal  like  a  dish 
which  I  saw  in  a  hotel  bill  of  fare  at  Ni- 
agara— 'International  Stew,1"  said  John 
Warden  to  him,  sotto  voce,  while  Master 
Sam,  who  had  gathered  from  the  incom- 
plete description  an  impression  of  an  un- 
limited number  of  meals,  remarked  that 
it  must  be  bully,  and  he  would  go  there 
as  soon  as  he  had  enough  stamps.  This 
youth  had  evidently  begun  to  make  a  hero 
of  the  captain,  and  he  was  restrained  from 
a  course  of  monopolizing  questionings 
only  by  the  presence  of  his  parents,  both 
of  whom  engaged  their  guest  in  conver- 
sation, and  succeeded  in  making  him  en- 
tirely at  home. 

When  the  party  had  adjourned  to  the 


veranda,  Forsyth  asked  Nellie  to  tell  him 
about  the  old  gentleman  whom  they  had 
met  that  afternoon. 

' '  He  has  lived  here  nearly  thirty  years, " 
she  said.  ' '  He  came  apparently  to  stay 
for  a  short  time,  but  with  the  exception 
of  one  trip  of  twelve  miles,  has  never  been 
farther  off  than  Sag  Harbor  in  all  these 
years.  No  one  knows  who  he  is.  He  is 
from  Scotland,  and  evidently  a  Christian 
and  a  refined  gentleman.  He  is  most 
sympathetic,  and  kind,  and  charitable. 
He  helped  build  the  little  Episcopal 
church,  and  has  conducted  services  as 
lay  reader." 

"But  can  no  one  find  out  who  he  is?" 
asked  Forsyth. 

"It  has  been  absolutely  impossible., 
Communicative  on  all  other  subjects,  he 
has  never  failed  to  turn  off  with  tact  and 
politeness  all  attempts  to  penetrate  his  in- 
cognito, and  through  all  the  days  that  he 
has  lived  here  never  has  given  a  clew  to 
his  identity.  He  loves  to  see  company, 
and  many  of  the  summer  visitors  make  a 
point  of  calling  on  him.  You  must  not 
fail  to  go." 

The  captain  was  greatly  interested  in 
this  mystery,  and  assured  her  that  he 
should  make  an  early  call.  After  a  pleas- 
ant evening  and  a  late  cigar  with  John, 
he  retired  to  his  room.  It  had  been  a  red- 
letter  day  for  him,  full  of  new  and  pleas- 
ant experiences,  central  among  which  was 
his  delightful  acquaintance  with  the  beau- 
tiful American  girl.  From  distracting  re- 
membrances of  the  journey,  the  first  sight 
of  the  place,  the  beach,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous old  gentleman,  his  thoughts  reverted 
over  and  over  again  to  her  lovely  face  and 
charming  ways,  until  the  faint  murmur 
of  the  waves  lulled  him  to  a  sound  sleep, 
and  the  deep  stillness  of  night  settled 
down,  as  it  had  done  for  long,  long  years, 
with  naught  of  disturbance  or  alarm  to 
interrupt,  upon  the  peaceful  old  town. 

II. 

* '  Say,  cap,  don't  go  with  the  women 
to-day.  Tell  'em  to  give  you  a  rest,  and 
come  with  me  and  look  for  snakes  in  the 
sand-hills.  I  bet  we  can  find  a  striped 
adder." 

Some  six  weeks  had  glided  away,  since 
Forsyth's  arrival,  in  a  novel  and  delight- 
ful life.  He  had,  in  the  best  of  company, 
explored  the  town ;  wandered  among  the 
stones  of  the  grave-yards,  in  one  of  which 
the  Rev.  Thomas  James  was,  by  his  spe- 
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cial  request,  buried  with  his  face  to  the 
east,  so  that  in  the  resurrection  he  may 
rise  facing  his  people;  and  chatted  with 
the  miller,  sitting-  on  the  steps  of  his  old- 
fashioned  mill  as  the  sails  moved  slowly 
around.  He  had  driven  with  a  large  par- 
ty through  the  wide  street  of  Amagansett, 
through  the  sandy,  wooded  roads,  across 
Napeague  Beach,  where  the  mosquitoes 
do  mostly  congregate,  past  lonely  Strat- 
um's, and  out  to  Montauk  Point,  where  the 
Atlantic's  surges  beat  resistlessly  on  the 
yielding  bluff,  and  the  great  Fresnel  light 
sends  its  rays  far  out  to  sea  to  cheer  and 
guide  the  sailor.  He  had  visited  South- 
ampton, showing,  after  two  hundred  and 
forty  years,  the  unmistakable  reminis- 
cences of  its  New  England  founders,  had 
talked  with  old  whalemen  at  Sag  Harbor 
of  the  departed  days  when  their  avocation 
was  in  its  prime,  and  bought  Indian  rel- 
ics at  Orient.  He  had  called  several  times 
on  the  mysterious  old  gentleman  from 
Scotland,  sitting  in  his  room  among  books 
and  papers,  entering  with  a  kindly  inter- 
est into  the  affairs  of  his  visitors,  and 
chatting  pleasantly  about  art,  literature, 
politics — every  thing  but  himself.  Near- 
ly every  morning  had  found  him  on  the 
beach,  restricted  by  1 '  long  residence  in  a 
tropical  climate"  from  surf -bathing,  but 
watching  the  curiously  attired  crowds  to 
whom  it  seemed  to  give  so  much  pleasure. 
Among  the  engagements  of  each  placid 
day  this  beach  excursion  had  become  a 
fixture,  and  the  time  had  almost  come  for 
the  ladies  to  appear  this  morning,  when 
Master  Sam,  who  was  whittling  a  boat  out 
of  a  piece  of  soft  wood,  made  his  appeal 
for  companionship  on  that  extraordinary 
quest  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  youthful 
summer  visitors. 

"My  dear  Sam,"  said  the  captain,  "I 
like  your  company,  but  I  don't  like  snakes, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  promised  to 
go  to  the  beach  with  your  sister  and  her 
cousin." 

Sam  rounded  the  stern  of  his  boat  off, 
and  then  said,  "Cap,  Jerry  Williams, 
that  drives  us  down  to  the  beach,  asked 
me  the  other  day  if  you  wasn't  going  to 
give  me  a  jackknife.  'Cause,  you  see,  he 
thought  Nellie  was  my  sister ;  and  he  told 
me  that  when  a  feller  was  going  to  be  en- 
gaged to  a  boy's  sister,  he  always  gave 
him  a  jackknife." 

"Sam,"  said  the  captain,  quickly, 
"  wont  you  go  down  to  the  news  store 
and  buy  me  a  morning  paper,  and  you  can 
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go  in  next  door  and  get  yourself  an  ice- 
cream too." 

"All  right,"  replied  Sam;  and  off  he 
went,  leaving  Forsyth  to  a  curious,  half- 
bewildered  train  of  thought.  Through 
these  past  weeks  he  had  gone  on  constant- 
ly seeking  Nellie's  society,  enjoying  it 
more  and  more,  and  taking  his  place  at 
her  side  on  all  occasions  as  the  most  natu- 
ral thing  in  the  world ;  but  that  his  atten- 
tions had  been  so  marked  as  to  attract  the 
notice  even  of  a  villager  was  a  real  sur- 
prise to  him.  His  mind  was  filled  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment, of  tenderness,  almost  of  a  kind  of 
consternation,  all  utterly  new  to  this  stout 
soldier,  into  whose  lonely  life  no  experi- 
ences of  strong  sentiment  had  ever  come. 
He  knew  that  he  had  never  seen  any  one 
to  compare  in  his  estimation  with  this 
sweet  young  American  girl ;  but  how  was 
it  with  her  ?  Was  it  possible  that  she 
could  reciprocate  his  feelings  ?  All  of  a 
sudden  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  she  could 
not,  it  would  be  the  saddest  thing  in  all 
the  world.  It  was  almost  with  a  blush, 
just  at  that  moment,  that  he  saluted  her 
as  she  came  out  of  the  house  with  Ethel. 
They  walked  down  the  road  to  the  beach, 
overtaken  and  passed  by  stages  and  wag- 
ons, from  which  laughing  salutations 
came  to  them  from  groups  crowded  on 
the  seats.  At  the  bathing-houses  they 
parted,  the  girls  to  equip  themselves,  and 
the  captain  to  take  his  seat  on  the  sand 
by  the  side  of  his  friend  "Mose"  Strat- 
ton,  ex-whaler,  merchant  captain,  fisher- 
man, member  in  winter  of  the  life-saving 
crew,  and  general  good  fellow. 

" Good-moriiin',  cap,"  was  his  saluta- 
tion. tkDid  you  ever  see  folks  enjoyin' 
themselves  as  much  as  they  be  here  '. 
There's  Parson  X.,  that  give  us  that  tough 
sermon  last  Sunday,  skippin'  about  like  a 
young  unicorn,  and  that  gentleman  just 
divin'  under  the  breaker  is  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Ain't  you  goin'  to  take 
a  hand  in  ?" 

"  No,  Mose,"  replied  Forsyth ;  "the  fact 
is,  what  with  bad  climate  and  exposure,  I 
came  home  not  long  ago  with  a  trouble 
just  under  the  lower  rib  on  the  right-hand 
side,  about  which,  I  dare  say,  you  have 
heard  in  your  travels." 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  know  precious  well 
what  liver-complaint  is.  I  hain't  spent 
three  years  in  the  China  svaters  for  noth- 
in\    But  you  look  hearty  enough  now." 

"Yes,  I  am  much  better,  and  hope  to 
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remain  so.  When  do  yon  go  on  duty  in 
the  life-saving  service  ?" 

"Fifteenth  September.  I  can  tell  you 
this  beach  is  a  good  deal  lonesomer  place 
in  winter  than  it  is  now.  When  IVe 
come  down  on  my  beat  in  the  mid- watch 
some  stormy  night  in  January,  tryin'  to 
make  head  against  a  no'theast  gale,  with 
the  sleet  drivin'  in  my  face,  I've  often 
thought  how  it  looked  a  day  like  this, 
with  the  sun  a-shinin',  and  them  pretty 
women  and  children  all  about." 

' '  When  did  you  have  your  last  wreck?" 

' '  Last  February,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  mornin'.  Within  two  hours  we  had 
every  soul  ashore:  first  the  cap'n's  wife 
and  little  child,  then  the  crew,  and  last  of 
all  the  cap'n  himself.  We  sent  'em  up  to 
the  village,  and  had  'em  taken  care  of. 
Now  there's  a  mighty  sight  of  difference 
between  folks.  You  might  have  risked 
your  life  to  save  some  of  'em,  and  they'd 
take  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  here 
the  skipper,  who  had  really  done  'most  all 
for  himself,  takes  us  each  by  the  hand 
and  thanks  us,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes, 
for  savin'  him ;  and  his  wife  has  written 
us  four  or  five  times,  sayin'  that  she  cal- 
kilated,  as  we  had  been  the  means  of  their 
rescue,  we'd  kinder  like  to  hear  what  they 
wTas  about." 

As  he  finished  this  narration,  the  girls 
in  their  bathing  costumes,  and  bucket  in 
hand,  tripped  down  the  beach,  nodding  to 
the  captain,  and  were  soon  in  the  water. 
Mose  regarded  them  with  a  professional 
eye. 

lt  Them  gals  is  apt  to  be  too  confident," 
said  he.  ' 1  They  go  in  too  far.  Now  that 
niece  of  the  squire's,  she  don't  see  that  big 
wave  a-comin' — eh!"  But  before  he  was 
fairly  on  his  feet,  Forsyth  had  thrown  off 
hat,  coat,  and  waistcoat,  and  was  running 
swiftly  down  to  the  surf.  He  had  not 
spent  some  months  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  for  nothing;  and  Mose,  who  had 
prepared  to  follow  him,  had  not  reached 
the  water  before  he  had  brought  the  young 
girl  in,  only  badly  frightened,  and  in  no 
way  hurt.  In  another  moment  she  was 
surrounded,  and  carried  off  by  an  anxious 
group  of  friends,  but  not  before  she  had 
given  Forsyth,  on  his  releasing  her,  one 
look  which  sent  a  strange  thrill  of  hope 
to  his  heart.  He  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  congratulations  had  not 
li is  friend  Mose  insisted  on  carrying  him 
off  to  find  dry  clothes. 

kk  Cap,"  said  he,  as  he  wrung  his  hand, 


' '  you  are  mighty  spry  in  the  water  ;  I 
never  see  a  thing  better  done.  I'd  have 
been  in  myself  in  a  minute  to  help  that 
young  woman,  but  I  guess  she'd  rather 
have  you.  There  won't  no  harm  come 
of  it  to  her,  and  she'll  find  out  what  I've 
been  forty  years,  boy  and  man,  on  this 
coast,  a-learnin',  and  that  is,  that  it  don't 
pay  to  fool  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  /" 

in. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  captain  had 
protested  that  he  had  done  nothing,  that 
Miss  Warden  was  in  no  real  danger,  and 
he  had  only  feared  she  wTould  go  too  far 
out;  people  would  make  a  hero  of  him, 
and  there  had  been  a  little  never-to-be- 
forgotten  scene  in  which  the  young  lady 
herself,  with  an  added  color  in  her  cheeks 
and  a  dewy  moisture  in  her  lovely  eyes, 
had  come  up  and  given  him  her  hand, 
told  him  that  she  very  well  knew  in  what 
danger  she  had  been,  and  thanked  him 
for  saving  her.  His  heart  had  begun  to 
beat  rapidly;  he  had  retained  the  little 
hand  in  his  ;  he  had  made  one  effort  to 
speak,  when  Sam's  voice  rang  out,  sharp 
and  shrill,  from  the  entry : 

' '  Say,  cap,  where  are  you  ?  I've  been 
hunting  all  about  for  you."  In  another 
minute  he  would  be  in  the  room.  For- 
syth, with  a  sudden  impulse,  bent  over 
and  pressed  his  lips  to  Nellie's  hand.  He 
thought  that  he  had  been  quick  enough 
to  escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  his  boy  friend; 
but  when  the  latter  had  told  him  that  the 
mysterious  old  gentleman  had  called  and 
was  waiting  for  him  on  the  piazza,  he 
added,  in  a  stage- whisper,  just  as  the  cap- 
tain was  going  out :  "I  guess  I'll  soon 
have  a  bully  jackknife." 

In  a  chair  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
veranda  sat  the  old  Scotch  gentleman, 
dignified  and  courteous  as  ever.  After 
mutual  inquiries  and  compliments,  he 
said  : 

' '  Captain  Forsyth,  in  my  long  residence 
in  this  quiet  village,  I  have  devoted  some 
time  to  the  study  of  its  history  and  that 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  have  had  access 
to  many  interesting  records,  of  the  time, 
for  instance,  when  the  troops  and  fleet  of 
my  late  gracious  sovereign  George  the 
Third  were  here.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
what  you  have  told  me  of  your  own  fam- 
ily history.  I  have  ascertained  that  trans- 
ports were  lying  in  Gardiner's  Bay  at 
about  the  supposed  time  of  your  ances- 
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tor's  death,  and  also  that  a  number  of 
officers  who  died  in  that  vicinity  were 
buried  on  Gardiner's  Island.  Your  friend 
the  New  York  lawyer  was  quite  right  in 


ter  in  all  its  bearings.  When  his  visitor 
rose  to  take  his  leave,  he  insisted  on  giv- 
ing him  his  arm  and  accompanying  him 
home.    On  the  way  the  latter  said  to  him, 


suggesting  a  search.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  go  to  the  island  and  examine  the 
grave-stones  ?  The  matter  has  been  so 
much  on  my  mind  that  I  have  walked 
over  to  talk  with  you  about  it." 

Forsyth  listened  with  eager  interest, 
and  for  some  time  they  discussed  the  niat- 


"I  hope,  my  dear  captain,  that  you  arc 
pleased  with  your  recepti<  n  by  your  Amer- 
ican friends,  and  that  you  are  Learning  to 
appreciate  the  many  fine  qualities  of  this 
great  people,  our  nearest  <>i"  kin  among 
nations.  For  nearly  thirty  years  my  resi- 
dence has  been  in  this  secluded  corner  of 
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the  continent,  but  so  kind  and  friendly 
and  warm-hearted  have  all  about  me  been 
that  they  seem  to  me  my  own  people,  and 
their  country  not  my  place  of  exile,  but 
my  home." 

Forsyth  assured  him  that  he  not  only 
was  a  cosmopolitan  at  heart,  but  was 
greatly  delighted  with  the  friends  whom 
he  had  made,  and  thoroughly  predisposed 
in  favor  of  the  nation. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  his  compan- 
ion, "and  you  will  pardon  an  old  man,  I 
am  sure,  for  alluding  to  the  charming 
young  American  lady  with  whom  I  have 
seen  you  so  much.  I  have  known  her  for 
a  number  of  years,  have  seen  her  each 
summer  a  little  more  beautiful  and  gentle 
than  the  last,  and  I  know  her  as  a  pearl 
among  women.  Permit  me,  therefore, 
in  saying  good-night  (for  here  we  are  at 
my  friend  the  doctor's),  and  thanking  you 
for  your  good  company,  to  say  that  as  my 
eyes  have  been  open  for  the  last  month,  I 
wish  you  success  with  all  my  heart.  Don't 
fail,  by-the-bye,  to  let  me  know  what  you 
find  out  on  the  island.1' 

Forsyth  walked  hurriedly  back,  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  excitement  gaining  pos- 
session of  him.  Before  he  joined  the  cir- 
cle at  the  house,  a  message  had  been  sent 
to  "Fire  Place,"  a  landing  in  Gardiner's 
Bay,  for  a  boat,  and  Mose  Stratton  was  to 
call  for  him  early  next  morning  with  a 
wagon.  Then  he  entered  the  parlor, 
where  he  found  his  friends  assembled. 
Nellie  sat  near  the  lamp,  looking  down  at 
the  work  in  her  hands.  At  his  entrance 
she  raised  her  head  for  but  a  moment,  and 
in  this  one  glance  he  saw  no  sign  in  her 
eyes  of  aught  but  kindness.  He  told 
them  at  once  of  what  he  had  heard,  and 
of  his  intention  to  make  the  search  next 
day.  They  expressed  the  warmest  inter- 
est, and  the  project  for  the  morrow  met 
general  approval,  except  from  Master  Sam. 

' '  That's  too  bad,  cap, "  he  said.  ' 1 1  was 
just  going  to  tell  you  that  you  and  Nellie 
were  going  with  me  to-morrow  to  see  the 
secret  chamber  in  the  old  brown  house. 
They've  all  seen  it  except  us,  and  I  met 
the  squire  to-day,  and  he  said  that  he'd 
give  me  the  key,  and  we  might  go  there 
and  rummage  about  as  much  as  we  liked 
while  the  family  were  away." 

"Well,  Sam,"  said  Forsyth,  "you  run 
down  and  arrange  for  day  after  to-mor- 
row instead,  and  then,  if  you  are  not 
afraid  of  being  seasick,  come  with  me  to 
the  island  in  the  morning/' 


Sam's  eyes  sparkled  at  this  idea,  and  so 
it  was  arranged.  Forsyth  took  his  seat 
near  Nellie,  and  talked  of  indifferent  mat- 
ters. John  Warden  soon  proposed  that 
they  should  take  a  walk  with  Ethel  and 
himself,  and  they  went  out  into  the  broad 
street  on  which  the  full  moon  was  bright- 
ly shining.  The  white  stones  in  the  grave- 
yard and  the  bare  arms  of  the  windmill 
stood  out  clear  in  the  light,  and  the  surf 
kept  up  its  diapason  on  the  southern  shore. 
John  and  his  sister  walked  on,  and  For- 
syth, with  Nellie  leaning  on  his  arm,  fol- 
lowed slowly  after.  Neither  spoke  for  a 
few  moments ;  then  he  suddenly  broke  the 
silence. 

"Miss  Nellie,"  said  he,  "when  you 
thanked  me  to-day  for  a  trifling  service,  I 
had  it  in  my  heart  to  tell  you  that  I  would 
gladly  give  my  life  for  yours.  From  the 
first  day  that  I  saw  you  I  have  loved  you 
more  and  more.  If  you  did  not  care  for 
me,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  world 
worth  living  for.  I  have  hardly  dared  to 
let  myself  hope.  Can  you  tell  me  that  I 
may  ?" 

Nellie's  face  was  averted  and  flushed. 
There  came  a  faint  smile  to  her  lips  

Before  a  description  of  the  happiness  of 
these  young,  people,  their  perfect  mutual 
trust,  their  bright  hopes  of  the  future,  the 
clumsy  pen  of  the  present  story-teller  wan- 
ders and  halts.  To  have  known  them 
both  well  is  great  good  fortune,  and  in 
memories  of  long  years  and  many  lands 
they  hold  a  foremost  place.  She  was  a 
woman  to  inspire  a  poet's  song,  and  so 
true  and  kind  that  many  men  who  sought 
her  hand  in  vain  remain  her  warm  friends, 
and  talk  of  her  to  this  day. 

IV. 

When  Mose  Stratton  drove  up  to  the 
door  the  morning  after  this  eventful  day, 
he  saw  the  captain  walking  up  and  down, 
with  Nellie  clinging  to  his  arm.  Sam 
was  all  ready,  and  jumped  in  at  once,  but 
there  was  a  tender  parting  to  take  place, 
before  Mose,  as  he  expressed  it,  "had  got 
the  rest  of  his  freight  in,"  and  he  was 
quite  prepared  for  the  announcement 
which  was  made  to  him  before  they  had 
reached  the  turn  in  the  road. 

"Well,  cap,"  said  he,  with  a  grip  of  the 
hand  that  made  his  friend  wince,  "I'm 
just  everlastin'  glad.  It  makes  me  feel 
young  again  to  see  you  two.  I  wish  you 
joy  with  all  my  heart." 
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During-  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  broke  out  now  and 
then  into  scraps  of  song,  particularly  one 
beginning, 

"  As  I  walked  out  one  evening  beside  the  Clarence 
Dock, 

I  met  a  pretty  Irish  girl  conversing  with  Tapscott." 

Several  miles'  drive  over  a  dusty  road 
brought  them  to  a  landing  on  Gardiner's 
Bay,  whence  they  had  a  rapid  run  by  boat 
to  the  island.  Landing  here,  Mose  led  the 
way  to  a  spot  where,  side  by  side,  stood  a 
number  of  grave-stones,  which  they  began 
to  examine.  One  after  another  disap- 
pointed Forsyth's  eager  search,  the  names 
being  either  illegible  or  strange  to  him. 
It  was  only  when  he  had  reached  the  last 
but  one  that  he  saw  with  a  start  the  famil- 
iar letters  with  which  his  own  name  end- 
ed. The  surface  had  been  chipped  away 
by  a  blow  of  some  kind  from  the  left  half, 
but  on  the  right  he  read : 

as  Forsyth 
1st  Regt 
21st  1779 
ed  26  years 

The  captain  rose  from  his  knees,  and  call- 
ed his  companions  to  come  and  look  at 
his  discovery.  He  made  a  careful  copy 
of  the  remnant  of  inscription,  to  which 
Mose  certified.  Then  they  returned  to 
their  boat,  and  started  for  home.  Forsyth 
said  but  little,  but  seemed  wrapped  in 
thought.  His  discovery  had  been  inter- 
esting, but  tantalizing,  and  he  felt  im- 
pelled to  push  on  further  researches.  His 
new-found  happiness  was  bewildering 
too  ;  and  his  mind,  instead  of  reverting, 
as  of  old,  to  the  past,  found  delight  in  ro- 
seate visions  of  the  future. 

The  wind  hauled  ahead,  and  it  was  late 
before  they  drove  up  to  the  house.  The 
captain  told  his  friends  what  he  had  found ; 
then  talked  it  over  with  Nellie,  who  en- 
tered eagerly  into  his  plans  for  research. 

''If  we  had  not  our  engagement  with 
Sam/1  said  he,  ktwe  would  begin  to-mor- 
row." 

''Yes,  we  must  not  disappoint  him," 
said  Nellie;  "but  our  excursion  to  the  se- 
cret chamber  will  not  take  long." 

The  next  forenoon  they  walked  to  a 
large,  substantial  brown  house  on  the 
western  side  of  the  street,  built  in  early 
Revolutionary  days,  and  offering  much 
of  interest  to  the  antiquarian.  Up  one 
flight  they  saw  the  front  chamber  in  which 
the  British  officers  planned  the  attack  on 
Groton,  and  the  smaller  room  in  the  rear 
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in  which  the  housekeeper,  who  had  over- 
heard them  and  been  detected  in  her  exit, 
was  confined  until  the  attack  had  been 
made.  Ascending  another  flight,  they 
found  the  trap  leading  to  the  "secret 
chamber, "constructed  in  a  space  near  the 
main  chimney,  and  described  in  tradition 
as  formerly  entered  through  a  concealed 
panel  in  a  room  below.  Lighting  the  lan- 
tern which  Sam  had  brought,  they  de- 
scended with  much  curiosity.  A  quaint, 
old-time  odor  was  perceptible,  but  the 
apartment  seemed  quite  empty. 

"Perhaps  your  great-grandfather  has 
been  in  this  room,"  said  Nellie.  "Why 
did  he  not  write  his  name  somewhere — 
up  there,  for  instance,  on  that  beam  which 
makes  a  little  shelf  ?  I  wonder  if  there 
is  any  thing  there ;"  and  she  stood  on  tip 
toe  and  reached  up  with  her  gloved  hand. 
An  inch  or  two  back  from  the  edge  she 
felt  a  small  packet  of  papers  covered  with 
dust.  Held  close  to  the  lantern,  it  proved 
to  be  half  a  dozen  old  letters  addressed  to 
"Major  John  Andre,  Adjutant-General, 
Easthampton. " 

' '  How  like  my  own  writing  that  first 
one  is!"  said  the  captain.  "  Will  you  let 
me  see  it  ?" 

He  opened  the  yellow  sheet,  held  it  so 
that  Nellie  could  see  it,  and  they  read  to- 
gether : 

"On  Board  Transport  Eoi.tjs, 
Garhineii's  Bay,  November  15th,  1779. 
"D«  Major, — Yr  favor  of  12th  came  to  me  by 
the  hands  of  Lieu1  Ogleby.  I  shall  send  you  the 
book  by  an  early  day;  at  the  moment  am  unable  to 
search  for  it,  being  in  a  sorry  Plight  with  Headache, 
and  no  Appetite,  and  fearing  that  I  shall  have  the 
Fever.  Present  my  respectful  compliments  to  the 
Gen1,  and  believe  me 

"  Ever  your  friend,         Douglas  Forsyth." 

It  was  with  curious  emotions  that  the 
captain  read  the  foregoing. 

"But  there  is  more  in  that  faint  ink," 
said  Nellie.    She  read  on : 

"This  letter  was  written  before  Major  Forsyth 
was  taken  seriously  ill.  He  died  at  2  a.m.  to-day, 
and  being  found  in  his  desk,  it  is  now  forwarded  by 

"  Donald  M'Xab, 

"  Surgeon,   Regiment. 

"Transport  Eoltts,  November  2\st,  1779.'' 

"November  twenty-first,  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-nine.*"  said  Nellie. 
"Look  quickly  at  your  copy  of  the  in- 
scription on  the  tombstone.  'Twenty- 
first.'    Whv,  Douglas,  of  course  that  was 

1/7  O  7 

November,  and  a  month  before  Christ- 
mas. The  old  gentleman  in  Kent  died  in 
October,  and  here  is  a  letter  from  your 
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"IT  PROVED  TO  BE  HALF  A  DOZES  OLD  LETTERS. 


great-grandfather  dated  more  than  four 
weeks  later." 

The  captain  seemed  almost  confused, 
but  said,  in  a  moment  : 

"My  darling,  it  is  almost  too  strange 
to  be  true;  but  if  good  fortune  of  this 
kind  is  really  to  come  to  me,  its  chief 
charm  in  my  eyes  will  be  that  it  came 
through  your  instrumentality." 


"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  two  are 
talking  about;  but  I  want  to  get  out  of 
this  gloomy  place,"  interrupted  Sam.  who 
had  been  getting  impatient. 

u  Why,  you  poor  little  Sam,  we  had 
almost  forgotten  you,"  said  the  captain. 
"But  you  don't  know  what  good  news 
your  cousin  Nellie  and  I  have  heard  in 
this  old  chamber.     Now  you  need  not 
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stay  here  any  longer,  but  run  and  catch 
Jerry  Williams,  and  ask  him  to  take  you 
down  to  the  beach." 

v. 

»  No.  —  Wat.t.  Sttceet,  New  York,  August  — ,  1868. 

"  Dkar  Captain, — I  was  [(leased  to  hear  from 
you,  and  more  than  pleased  to  get  such  good  tidings. 
You  will  remember  that  I  told  you  on  board  the 
Adriatic  that  you  had  an  interesting  case.  Your 
law  is  quite  right,  and  has  been  sustained  by  sev- 
eral of  your  Exchequer  decisions.  With  the  data 
which  you  gave  me  at  hand,  it  took  my  chief  clerk 
but  an  hour  or  two  to  find  among  the  papers  of  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society  half  a  dozen  docu- 
ments proving  the  Eolus  to  have  been  in  Gardiner's 
Bay  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1779,  and  poor 
Andre  to  have  been  frequently  in  that  neighborhood 
with  Clinton;  and  more  than  that,  proving  Major 
Forsyth  to  have  been  one  of  the  officers  who  died 
of  fever  that  year.  Certified  copies  went  out  per 
Russia  yesterday  to  our  correspondents,  Messrs. 
Hawkshaw,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  I  wish  that  I  were 
as  confident  of  getting  away  to  spend  next  Sunday 
in  Easthampton  as  I  am  of  soon  seeing  you  a  large 
landed  proprietor.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  good 
many  tedious  formalities  to  endure,  but  I  have  ask- 
ed our  friends  to  send  us  a  telegram  if  they  are  as- 
sured that,  presuming  evidence  to  be  in  order,  you 
will  certainly  come  into  possession. 

"  You  will  permit  me  to  say  that  you  are  a  par- 
ticularly fortunate  man.  One  might  be  content  with 
a  lovely  wife  or  a  fine  estate,  but  for  him  to  get  both 
together  is  enough  to  make  his  friends  break  the 
tenth  commandment. 

"  By-the-bye,  some  rumors  of  your  romantic  do- 
ings have  reached  the  public  here,  and  a  reporter 

of  the  Xew  York  called  to  inquire  about  the 

best  way  to  find  and  interview  you.  I  told  him  that 
I  thought  you  had  just  started  to  '  see  a  man'  at 
Fort  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado  River. 

"  With  best  wishes,       Yours  sincerely, 

u     JJ 

This  letter  from  their  eminent  legal 
friend  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  little  cir- 
cle at  Easthampton,  which  was  augment- 
ed by  the  arrival,  only  a  few  weeks  later,  of 
a  favorable  telegram.  The  mail  brought 
a  suggestion  that  the  captain  should  come 
to  England  as  speedily  as  convenient,  and 
as  he  utterly  refused  to  go  alone,  it  was 
arranged  that  he  and  Miss  Nellie  should 
be  married  on  the  15th  of  September,  and 
sail  shortly  afterward.  The  month  open- 
ed with  balmy  weather,  and  nearly  all 
the  summer  visitors  remained  for  the  wed- 
ding. The  day  was  perfect,  and  the  lit- 
tle Episcopal  church  crowded.  The  bish- 
op came  down  expressly  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  and  the  effect  of  the  "Wed- 
ding March,"  on  the  harmonium,  by  an 
eminent  amateur,  was  only  marred  by  a 
certain  nervousness,  easily  ascribed  to  the 
state  of  his  feelings  as  a  hopeless  admirer 
of  the  bride.  In  one  of  the  front  pews 
sat  the  old  Scotch  gentleman,  benign  and 


courteous  as  ever;  and  Mose  Stratton, 
whose  honest  countenance  expressed  the 
very  concentration  of  interest  and  good- 
will, was  prominent  among  the  throng. 
A  fine  school  of  blue-fish  had  made  their 
appearance  in  the  morning,  but  he  treated 
the  eager  summons  from  his  crew  to  join 
them  in  the  pursuit  with  a  lofty  indiffer- 
ence. 

"Blue-fish  is  good,"  he  sententiously 
remarked.  ' '  I  don't  go  back  on  them  one 
bit ;  but  there's  lots  more  where  they  come 
from,  and  lots  of  days  to  catch  'em  in ;  and 
there's  only  this  one  day  when  I  can  see 
the  cap'n  married.  So  just  you  chip  in, 
boys ;  you're  welcome  to  my  share  of  th  is 
catch." 

The  Cunard  steamer  was  to  sail  the 
next  day,  and  time  was  brief.  Forsyth 
had  proposed  taking  a  private  conveyance 
to  the  train,  but  Nellie  urged  that  Jerry 
Williams,  who  had  driven  her  safely 
about  the  country  for  years,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  officiate  on  this  occasion,  should 
not  be  disappointed;  so  Jerry  drove  his 
stage  up  to  the  door  before  the  guests  at 
the  informal  reception  had  begun  to  take 
their  departure.  He  had  on  what  he 
called  his  "store  clothes,"  and  there  was 
a  rosette  on  each  horse's  head.  The  fare- 
wells were  quickly  said,  and  then  the  new- 
ly married  couple  were  off. 

The  air  was  never  more  electric  or  the 
sky  bluer,  and  as  they  reached  the  corner 
of  the  Bridgehampton  road,  and  turned 
for  a  last  look  at  the  now  familiar  street, 
the  sails  of  the  windmill  were  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  gently  rising  breeze,  and  seem- 
ed to  wave  them  a  friendly  and  auspicious 
good-by  on  the  part  of  the  dear  old  town. 

I  was  coming  home  not  long  ago  from 
the  far  East,  and  had  reached  Europe  in  a 
state  of  mental  and  physical  demoraliza- 
tion. The  Red  Sea  had  been  unusually 
hot,  and  the  Mediterranean  so  rough  that 
the  great  Messageries  steamer  tumbled 
about  like  a  schooner.  Then  the  health 
authorities  at  Naples,  who  were  not  <>n 
good  terms  with  the  French,  wanted  to 
quarantine  us  because  a  man  bad  been 
taken  with  jaundice  at  Port  Said,  and  thus 
I  lost  my  trip  through  Italy,  and  had  to  go 
on  to  Marseilles,  just  catching  the  "mis- 
tral" in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  Paris  was  so 
unseasonably  cold  that  when  I  went  to 
my  favorite  open-air  concert,  behind  the 
Palais  d'Industrie,  the  orchestra  outnum- 
bered the  audience,  and  I  made  up  my 
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mind  to  push  on  for  home,  and  took  the 
tidal  train  for  Boulogne  next  day.  Look- 
ing for  a  snug  corner  on  the  deck  of  the 
boat,  I  was  delighted  to  meet  my  old  friend 
John  Warden.  In  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  hours1  pleasant  chat  he  told  me  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  visit  his  cousin  and  her 
husband  at  Upton  Manor,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  urged  me  to  join  him,  with  the 
assurance  of  a  hearty  welcome.  Major 
(late  Captain)  and  Mrs.  Forsyth  came 
down  to  meet  my  friend,  and  I  had  my 
first  sight,  after  many  years,  of  this  charm- 
ing woman  on  the  Folkestone  pier.  In 
the  course  of  the  hour's  ride  to  Tunbridge 
her  husband  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had 
known  him  all  my  life,  and  my  visit  to 
the  old  estate,  lying  on  an  elevated  pla- 
teau, and  surrounded  by  the  quiet  and 
beautiful  Kentish  scenery,  was  highly  en- 
joyable. I  found  my  fair  country-woman 
easily  Queen  of  Hearts  in  the  county,  and 
combining  a  vigorous  yet  altogether  pleas- 
ing assertion  of  her  own  nationality  with 
a  cheerful  deference  to  local  canons ;  and 
when,  after  a  fortnight  had  sped  rapidly, 
crowded  to  overflowing  with  the  varied 
and  pleasant  occupations  of  English  coun- 
try life,  the  time  came  for  me  to  proceed 
on  my  journey,  I  seemed  to  be  parting 
from  the  oldest  and  dearest  of  friends. 


I  had  promised  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Easthampton,  and  was  well  repaid  for 
my  trouble.  I  saw  it,  just  as  my  friends 
had  seen  it,  dozing  the  years  away,  quiet, 
restful,  interesting  as  ever.  I  staid  at  the 
hospitable  boarding-house,  at  which  I 
found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warden  still  remain- 
ing after  their  summer,  Ethel  being  with 
her  husband  on  the  Texas  frontier,  and 
Sam,  a  Junior  at  Columbia. 

One  day  just  after  sunset  I  went  into 
the  old  grave-yard,  where  I  found  all  the 
surroundings  for  a  new  "Gray's  Elegy." 
The  bell  for  "evening  meeting"  sounded 
like  the  knell  of  parting  day,  the  lowing 
herd  moved  slowly  along  the  grassy  road, 
the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  slept 
around  me.  and  I  saw  the  grave  of  the 
old  Scotch  gentleman,  who  had  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  just  as  he  had  lived, 
peacefully,  contentedly,  and  utterly  un- 
known. 

We  walked  from  the  station  toward  the 
beach,  which  was  covered  as  of  old  with 
gay  groups.  There  were  signs  of  more 
than  one  little  drama  of  love  and  happi- 
ness, but  the  remembrance  of  the  one  of 
which  I  have  told  was  enough  for  an  old 
fellow  like  myself,  and  I  left  some  other 
chronicler  to  record  the  next  romance  of 
Easthampton. 


THE  STORMING  OF  STONY  POINT. 


JUST  before  it  enters  the  broad  basin  of 
Haverstraw  and  the  Tappan  Sea  be- 
low, the  Hudson  has  its  course  somewhat 
rudely  contracted,  forty  miles  above  New 
York,  by  two  of  those  rugged  capes  or 
promontories  which  at  intervals  shoot  out 
from  its  already  massive  banks,  as  if  still 
more  securely  to  guard  its  passage  through 
the  Highlands.  A  noble  scenery  sur- 
rounds them.  You  can  take  your  stand 
at  either  point,  and  turning  in  any  direc- 
tion, delight  the  eye  with  all  the  charms 
of  a  varied  country.  Right  above,  on  the 
west  side,  rises  old  Dunderberg,  the  Thun- 
der Peak — "  that  dangerous  mountain,  the 
Donderberg, "  as  General  James  Clinton 
describes  it — where  in  imagination  you 
may  follow  Irving's  weird  hobgoblins  as 
they  clamber  up  the  tumbled  rocks  and 
hard  ascent ;  or  looking  across  and  beyond 
Peekskill,  there  stands  Anthony's  Nose, 
pointing  straight  up  twelve  hundred  feet, 
and  proving  its  right  to  its  name,  as  being 
in  that  vicinity  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture on  nature's  face;  or  glancing  north 
or  south,  you  can  take  in  long  stretches 
of  attractive  river  view ;  or  again,  a  com- 
bination of  natural  beauties,  including 
glimpses  of  land  and  water,  of  village  and 
wilderness,  of  slopes  and  steeps,  and  many 
and  pleasant  vistas  remind  the  sight-seek- 
er that  he  has  entered  the  famed  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson.  The  two  projec- 
tions from  which  he  looks  are  Stony  Point 
on  the  west  side  and  Yerplanck's  Point  on 
the  east. 

The  struggle  of  the  Revolution  in  real- 
ity centred  here.    No  strategic  position 
any  where  in  the  thirteen  colonies  was 
more  eagerly  coveted  on  the  one  side  or 
more  sleeplessly  watched  on  the  other 
than  these  same  Highlands.    They  form- 
ed, as  it  were,  the  covered  way  between 
the  strong  New  England  section  and  the 
rest  of  the  States  to  the  southward,  by 
which  they  all  kept  their  chain  of  com- 
munication, sympathy,  and  mutual  assist- 
ance unbroken.    It  was  to  capture  and 
occupy  this  position  that  Burgoyne  march- 
ed down  with  his  formidable  expedition 
from  Canada  in  1777;  and  it  was  for  the 
same  purpose  that  that  infamous  plot  of 
treachery  and  desertion  was  concocted 
between  Arnold  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
in  1780.    Throughout  the  long  struggle 
the  region  was  never  for  a  moment  bared 


of  defenders.  Here  fortifications  had 
been  commenced  as  early  as  1775,  here 
troops  marched  and  countermarched  in 
every  campaign,  and  here  on  the  Hudson 
lay  the  last  cantonment  of  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  where  the  soldiers  were 
dismissed  to  their  homes  at  the  close  of 
the  war. 

Naturally  such  a  spot  must  have  histor- 
ical associations  almost  without  number. 
Hardly  a  house,  hamlet,  road,  or  by-path 
on  either  side  of  the  Hudson  from  the 
Battery  at  New  York  to  West  Point,  nor 
hardly  a  mile  of  the  river  itself,  but  what 
had  at  that  day  some  tale  to  tell  of  the 
contest.  Just  off  Castle  Garden,  in  the 
metropolis,  in  1776,  that  persistent  genius 
Buslmell,  afterward  captain  of  sappers 
and  miners,  touched  off  his  submarine 
contrivance — pioneer  of  all  torpedoes — to 
damage  all  concerned  except  the  enemy. 
At  Harlem  Heights  the  remains  of  Fort 
Washington,  with  those  of  Fort  Lee  on 
the  opposite  side,  recall  a  stunning  blow 
the  American  cause  received  in  the  first 
campaign  around  New  York.  To  the 
tramp  of  how  many  thousand  soldiers 
passing  to  and  fro  for  eight  years  did 
that  little  wooden  affair  of  King's  Bridge 
across  the  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek  resound  ? 
How  much  of  Westchester  County  did 
not  suffer  from  the  raids  from  one  side  or 
the  other  ?  There,  near  Yonkers,  Corn- 
wallis  crossed  unobserved  one  night,  and 
all  but  captured  Greene  at  Fort  Lee.  For 
miles  along  the  river  above,  Tories  lived 
to  carry  news  to  the  British,  or  secretly 
to  enlist  in  the  enemy's  service,  and  keep 
the  Provincial  Congress  busy  with  ferret- 
ing out  their  machinations.  Here  tenders 
and  galleys  wrere  burned,  there  British 
frigates  anchored,  with  no  long-range 
Parrott  guns  to  reach  them.  On  that  spot 
Andre  was  arrested.  Down  this  road 
dashed  the  American  arch-traitor  to  reach 
the  Vulture  and  save  his  neck.  Across 
are  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  and 
further  up,  impregnable  West  Point.  All 
along  on  both  sides  are  camps  and  huts; 
and  finally,  lower  down,  you  will  find 
King's  Ferry,  often  crossed  by  Washing- 
ton and  his  troops,  but  never  before,  on 
the  part  of  the  chief,  with  such  a  sense  of 
the  momentous  possibilities  of  the  move 
he  was  about  to  make  as  when  he  crossed 
in  August,  1781,  with  Ins  brilliant  French 
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allies,  to  outwit  Clinton,  and  make  that 
famous  march  to  Virginia,  where  he  set- 
tled forever  the  question  of  our  independ- 
ence by  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  at 
York  town. 

But  group  these  associations  as  we  may, 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  Highlands  would 
tell  us  that  there  was  one  incident,  one 
enterprise,  on  which  they  loved  longest 
to  dwell,  and  which  outshone  any  exploit 
coupled  with  the  history  of  the  Hudson — 
an  enterprise  which  challenged  the  admi- 
ration of  the  army,  received  the  applause 
of  the  country,  and  won  the  congratula- 
tions and  encomiums  of  Washington,  Lee, 
Schuyler,  John  Jay,  Lafayette,  Gates, 
Trumbull,  and  a  host  of  others  whose 
praises  were  worth  the  having.  Ask  the 
veterans  what  they  referred  to,  and  point- 
ing to  the  most  westerly  of  the  two  pro- 
jections at  the  head  of  Haverstraw  Bay, 
their  ready  answer  would  be:  "There — 
the  storming  of  Stony  Point  by  the 
American  light  infantry  on  the  night  of 
the  15th  of  July,  1779." 

This  performance  was,  in  fact,  as  Car- 
lyle  says  of  an  exploit  in  the  campaigns 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  ' '  the  prettiest 
piece  of  war  we  have  had  for  many  a 
day."  It  deserves  a  centennial  remem- 
brance and  celebration.  Brilliant  as  it 
was,  the  affair  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  feat  of  arms,  or  something  done  for 
glory's  sake.  There  was  method  and  pur- 
pose in  it.  The  time  and  the  situation 
demanded  that  precisely  what  did  occur 
should  occur;  and  its  effect  was  felt  all 
through  the  remaining  years  of  the  war. 
To  accurately  estimate  the  importance  of 
the  achievement  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  facts  that  the  British,  after  evac- 
uating Philadelphia  the  previous  summer, 
were  once  more  in  force  at  New  York ;  that 
Washington,  following  after  from  Valley 
Forge,  had  encamped  in  the  Highlands; 
that  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  which  had 
been  fought  during  this  change  of  base, 
though  claimed  as  an  American  victory, 
had  practically  decided  nothing;  and  that, 
in  a  word,  the  two  armies  retained  about 
the  same  relative  strength  and  occupied 
the  same  relative  positions  that  they  did 
two  years  before.  To  an  indifferent  or 
impartial  observer  it  would  have  seemed 
that  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Amer- 
ica, after  four  years  of  fighting,  was  still  a 
drawn  game.  A  tedious  and  discouraging 
experience,  but,  after  all,  the  very  experi- 
ence that  whetted  the  determination  of  our 


forefathers  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Fur- 
thermore, the  enemy  at  this  time — the 
spring  and  summer  of  1779 — having  com- 
plete control  of  the  waters  in  their  vicini- 
ty, engaged  in  several  minor  and  success- 
ful expeditions  along  the  Sound  and  up 
the  Hudson,  which  had  the  effect  of  exas- 
perating and  mortifying  our  people,  with- 
out leaving  them  the  chance  to  retaliate. 
The  raid  of  Tryon  along  the  Connecticut 
coast,  for  instance,  could  not  be  avenged, 
for  the  British  held  little  or  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  an  exposed  position.  The  Con- 
necticut men  boiled  over  with  indignation 
at  Tryon's  outrage,  but  that  worthy  had 
only  to  laugh  in  his  sleeve.  Again,  be- 
fore this,  something  more  serious  had  hap- 
pened on  the  Hudson.  On  the  1st  of 
June  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  a  land  and 
naval  force  moved  up  the  river  and  cap- 
tured the  two  American  positions  at  Stony 
and  Verplanck's  points,  already  referred 
to.  As  they  were  Washington's  advance 
posts  on  the  river,  the  loss  was  of  consid- 
erable importance,  though  not  vitally  af- 
fecting the  main  situation  further  up. 
Not  over  seventy  men  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  works  had  not  been 
completed.  Clinton,  however,  had  come 
to  stay,  and  putting  strong  garrisons  on 
both  points,  he  ordered  them  to  be  secured 
with  the  best  fortifications  possible.  The 
force  at  Stony  Point  consisted  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Regulars,  a  body  of  loyal  Amer- 
icans, one  grenadier  company,  and  a  suf- 
ficient complement  of  artillerists — in  all 
something  over  600  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Johnson, 
of  the  Seventeenth.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Webster,  an  officer  of  the  highest  ability, 
was  stationed  with  nearly  an  equal  force 
at  Verplanck's  Point. 

The  two  positions  were  admirably  sit- 
uated for"  defense.  Stony  Point,  a  bold, 
rocky  peninsula  200  feet  high  at  its  sum- 
mit, juts  out  far  into  the  river,  and  where 
the  water  does  not  surround  its  base,  a 
marsh  seems  to  isolate  it  from  the  main. 
Verplanck's,  nearly  opposite,  slightly 
above,  having  not  half  this  height,  never- 
theless has  a  commanding  range.  Irving 
calls  these  promontories  the  lower  gates 
of  the  Highlands,  or  "miniature  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  of  which  Stony  Point  is  the 
Gibraltar." 

Washington,  whose  strong  quality  was 
his  great  understanding,  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  general  situation  at  this  time. 
Clearly  the  impudent,  defiant,  and  ag- 
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gressive  course  of  the  enemy  needed  to  be 
checked  or  offset.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  country  looked  to  him  and  his 
army  not  to  be  idle.  The  chief  felt  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  done  speedi- 
ly. We  have  his  own  testimony  on  this 
point  that  it  was  a  matter  he  had  ' 4  much 
at  heart"  to  undertake  some  decisive  blow 
that  should  make  the  enemy  wary  how 
they  made  excursions  ' '  to  distress  the 
country,"  and  reconcile  the  public  to  the 
defensive  plan  he  was  obliged  to  pursue. 
What  gave  him  the  most  concern  at  the 
time  was  the  enemy's  occupation  of  Stony 
Point,  for  that  was  a  menace  to  Forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery,  and  even  to 
West  Point.  Could  they  be  dislodged 
from  that  place  ?  This  was  the  question 
that  now  constantly  occupied  Washing- 
ton's thoughts,  until,  after  reconnoitring 
the  post  in  person  and  weighing  all  the 
immense  moral  and  physical  benefits  that 


The  American  army  in  the  early  days 
of  the  summer  lay  encamped — the  greater 
part  of  it — some  ten  miles  back  of  West 
Point,  in  the  natural  passageway  known 
as  Smith's  Clove,  where  the  country  at 
best  was  so  rough  that  the  troops  were 
scattered  along  for  some  distance  in  find- 
ing proper  ground  on  which  to  pitch  their 
tents.  As  this  was  no  place  for  the  horses 
of  the  army,  they  were  kept  and  pastured, 
as  we  learn  from  Cornelius  Ten  Broek,  at 
General  Greene's  quarters,  "in  the  town- 
ship of  Bloomingrove,  six  miles  north  of 
camp."  Washington  fixed  his  head-quar- 
ters at  New  Windsor,  not  far  above  West 
Point.  Putnam  remained  in  command 
of  the  troops  in  the  Clove,  which  nearly 
all  belonged  to  the  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  lines;  the 
Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina  men 
were  at  West  Point,  Constitution  Island, 
and  their  vicinity,  where  General  M'Dou- 


would  follow  success,  and  the  compara- 
tively inconsiderable  disadvantages  of  a 
failure,  he  determined  to  assault  the  posi- 
tion. 

The  determination  made,  the  utmost  se- 
crecy was  observed  in  preparing  for  the 
intended  movement.  Not  more  than 
three  or  four  officers  were  let  into  the 
plan,  and  the  preparations  were  all  con- 
ducted under  disguise.  Ten  minutes1  pre- 
vious notice  to  the  enemy  would  thwart 
the  entire  project.  No  occasion  was  given 
in  the  camps  to  start  surmises  as  to  what 
was  going  on. 


gall,  of  New  York,  commanded;  and  the 
two  Connecticut  brigades  were  on  the 
east  side,  encamped  along  as  far  as  Con- 
tinental Village.  Putnam's  wing  could 
hasten  to  New  Jersey  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency; the  others  were  ready  for  move- 
ments down  the  Hudson.  Upon  Tryon's 
alarm  the  Connecticut  line  had  hurried 
into  their  own  State,  but  to  no  purpose, 
for,  notwithstanding  their  quick  march, 
the  wily  royalist  was  oft"  in  good  season. 
The  total  of  effectives  in  the  several  corps, 
including  artillerists  and  horsemen,  num- 
bered between  12,000  and  13,000  men. 
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The  body  of  troops  which  had  the  hon- 
or of  being"  chosen  for  the  enterprise  in 
view  was  known  as  the  corps  of  light  in- 
fantry— a  new  organization  in  the  Amer- 
ican army,  corresponding,  though  not  in 
all  respects,  to  the  similarly  named  corps 
in  the  British  service.  It  was  composed 
of  men  carefully  selected  from  each  reg- 
iment, and  then  formed  into  battalions 
commanded  by  a  field-officer.  Eight  such 
battalions,  numbering  each  164  men,  were 
organized  for  the  present  campaign.  Two 
battalions  formed  a  regiment,  with  a  full 
colonel  in  command.  Though  a  small 
body,  it  otherwise  represented  the  very 
best  material  in  the  army,  and  its  main 
work  was  to  take  position  in  the  front, 
perforin  outpost  duty,  watch  the  enemy, 
and  be  ready  for  any  service  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  The  light  infantry,  as 
organized  at  this  time,  consisted  of  men 
from  the  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Massachusetts  lines.  Why  there 
were  no  drafts  from  the  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
regiments  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
these  troops  were  just  now  far  on  their 
way,  under  Major-General  Sullivan,  to 
chastise  the  murderous  and  pillaging  In- 
dians and  their  Tory  friends  in  Western 
New  York. 

One  general  and  ten  field-officers — all 
tried  soldiers  of  three  and  four  years1 
service,  veterans  of  nearly  every  field  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Monmouth — were  detailed 
to  commands  in  the  infantry.  The  lead- 
ership fell,  by  Washington's  unerring  se- 
lection, to  that  ready,  magnetic,  dashing, 
almost  reckless,  officer  who  has  passed 
into  our  fireside  tales  as  "  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne."  The  choice  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  made  at  that  time,  for 
the  light  infantry  of  1779  had  been  se- 
lected with  critical  service  specially  in 
view,  and  it  needed,  above  all  things,  a 
commander  who  was  known  for  his  fear- 
lessness and  skill  in  action,  and  who  could 
inspire  his  men  with  something  of  his  own 
determined  and  martial  spirit. 

Equally  well  fitted  for  their  work  were 
the  several  battalion  commanders.  The 
Virginia  detachment  was  fortunate  in  be- 
ing led  by  so  good  an  officer  as  Christian 
Febiger,  a  soldier  of  Danish  birth,  now 
colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  the 
Continental  Line  from  that  State,  who  in 
1775  had  been  one  of  the  heroes  of  Bunk- 
er Hill  and  Quebec.    Under  him  Febiger 


had  Thomas  Posey,  kkborn  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,"  who  had  received  his 
training  as  captain  in  Morgan's  famous 
rifle  corps,  and  had  since  been  promoted 
to  be  major  of  .the  Eleventh  Virginia. 
For  the  single  Maryland  battalion  Major 
John  Steward — 1 1  Jack"  Steward,  as  he  was 
more  familiarly  known — had  been  detailed 
as  commandant.  The  few  brief  references 
to  him  in  the  records  of  the  time  imply  that 
he  was  an  officer  as  gallant  as  he  was 
gallant.  After  faithful  service  through 
the  war,  latterly  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Maryland  line,  he  unfortunately  met 
his  death  in  1783  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
near  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Penn- 
sylvania was  represented  by  Colonel  Rich- 
ard Butler,  of  the  Ninth,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Samuel  Hay,  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  both  of  whom  were  officers  of 
experience  and  approved  courage.  Both 
had  been  with  Wayne  in  Canada  in  1776 ; 
both  were  with  him  in  the  savage  affair 
of  Paoli  in  the  following  year ;  Butler  and 
Wayne  were  together  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  at  Monmouth,  and  all  three  were  to 
do  capital  service  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  two  full  battalions  from  Connecticut 
were  led  by  Colonel  Return  Jonathan 
Meigs,  of  the  Sixth,  and  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Isaac  Sherman,  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment. Meigs  knew  something  about 
storming,  for  he  was  one  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Quebec,  where  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner with  Morgan,  Febiger,  and  their 
comrades,  and  afterward  he  increased  his 
reputation  by  a  brilliant  surprise  of  the 
enemy  at  Sag  Harbor,  on  Long  Island.  A 
man  with  a  noble  forehead  and  a  kindly 
though  determined  countenance,  he  seems 
to  have  been  as  successful  in  war  as  his 
father  had  been  in  love-making.  There 
was  a  good  reason  why  he  should  have 
been  given  just  the  name  he  had.  Jon- 
athan Meigs  senior,  having  carried  his 
courtship  to  the  point  of  proposing,  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  momentous  question  to 
his  Dorothy.  The  artful  Dorothy  shook 
her  head  as  if  that  could  never  be.  Imme- 
diately the  rejected  lover  turned  sadly  to 
ruminate  upon  his  disappointment,  when 
the  maiden  brought  him  to  her  side  again 
with  the  whisper,  1 '  Return,  Jonathan ; 
Return,  Jonathan."  This  laconic  mes- 
sage, which  made  the  two  souls  happy, 
was  preserved  as  a  name  for  the  young 
Meigs  who  followed,  to  become  one  of  the 
glorious  baud  who  rushed  on  Stony  Point. 
In  Lieutenant-Colonel  Isaac  Sherman,  of 
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New  Haven,  we  have  a  son  of  Roger  Sher- 
man, the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, who  had  been  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  and  had  seen  continuous  serv- 
ice from  the  opening  of  the  war.  The 
Massachusetts  light  infantry,  not  as  yet 


officer  of  the  Revolution,"  whom  he  found 
after  the  war  busy  with  his  plantation  on 
the  Meherin,  where  the  town  of  Murfrees- 
borough  has  since  grown  up.  In  the  last 
of  the  field-officers  we  have  the  distin- 
guished Frenchman  Lieutenant-Colonel 


ANTHONY  WAYNE. 


organized  as  intended  for  the  campaign, 
but  still  a  select  body,  was  commanded  by 
Major  William  Hull,  of  Colonel  Michael 
Jackson's  Eighth  Continentals,  from  that 
State.  Hull,  though  a  young  man,  was 
now  a  veteran  of  many  fields,  having 
served  through  the  siege  of  Boston,  at 
Long  Island  and  White  Plains,  at  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  and  at  Saratoga  and 
Monmouth.  The  remaining  detachment 
consisted  of  the  two  North  Carolina  com- 
panies, which  were  led  by  Major  Hardy 
Murfree,  of  the  Second  Regiment.  It  is 
to  him,  without  doubt,  that  Elkanah  Wat- 
son refers  in  his  travels  as  an  "  intrepid 


De  Fleury ,  who  had  made  his  mark  at  the 
Brandywine  and  Mud  Island,  and  who,  as 
a  staff -officer,  had  been  assigned  to  duty 
with  Febiger  and  his  Virginians.  A  corps 
with  such  soldiers  and  such  leaders  could 
not  have  failed  in  any  enterprise  that  it 
was  possible  for  men  to  carry  through. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  assault  was  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  July.  Starting  out 
from  Sandy  Beach,  fourteen  miles  above 
Stony  Point,  at  noon  on  this  date,  Wayne 
and  his  1200  infantry  took  up  the  line  of 
march  over  roads  and  paths  so  excess- 
ively bad  and  narrow  that  it  was  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the  van 
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reached  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy's  po- 
sition. Compelled  to  pass  over  high 
mountains,  across  deep  morasses,  and 
through  difficult  ravines,  the  column  was 
stretched  out  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
in  single  file,  and  only  recovered  its  for- 
mation at  the  final  halt.  The  point 
where  they  stopped  was  near  the  house  of 
one  Springsteel,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  British  works,  and  there  Wayne  made 
his  last  dispositions  for  the  assault.  First 
he  went  forward  with  his  principal  offi- 
cers, and  reconnoitred  the  approaches  to 
the  fort.  Returning,  he  divided  his  force 
into  two  storming  columns — so  far  modi- 
fying Washington's  plan,  which  proposed 
but  one  such  column — and  arranged  all 
details.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  the  last  things  the  bold  soldier  sat 
down  to  do  was  to  write  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  expressing  his  emotions  on  the  eve 
of  the  desperate  work  he  supposed  he  had 
in  hand,  and  to  request  that  the  education 
of  his  children  be  provided  for.  ' 1 1  am 
called  to  sup,"  he  wrote,  "but  where  to 
breakfast  ?  Either  within  the  enemies' 
Lines  in  tryumph,  or  in  an  other  world.'" 
The  plan  as  finally  decided  upon  was 
to  advance  simultaneously  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  break  through  into  the 
works  from  nearly  opposite  points.  His 
right  column,  which  Wayne  made  the 
strongest,  was  composed  of  Febiger's  Vir- 
ginia men,  then  Meigs's  Connecticut,  with 
Hull's  Massachusetts  following.  The  left 
consisted  of  the  Pennsylvanians  and  Ma- 
rylanders,  under  Butler,  and  Murfree's 
North  Carolinians  in  the  rear.*  The  final 
instructions  to  the  corps  were  pointed  and 
imperative.  Both  columns  were  to  move 
to  the  assault  with  unloaded  muskets, 
and  do  the  work  with  the  bayonet  alone. 
If  any  man  should  attempt  to  load  his 
piece  on  the  way,  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death  upon  the  spot.  The  utmost  silence 
was  to  be  observed  until  the  parapet  of 
the  main  work  was  gained,  when  all,  as 
they  entered,  were  to  shout  the  watch- 
word of  the  night — "  The  fort's  our  own!" 
To  distinguish  them  from  the  enemy  in 

*  At  the  time  of  the  assault  but  three  of  the  four 
light  infantry  regiments  were  fully  organized,  viz., 
Butler's,  Meigs's,  and  Febiger's.  The  fourth  was 
formed  about  ten  days  later,  with  Major  Hull  com- 
manding the  first  and  Major  Murfree  the  second 
battalion,  both  being  under  Colonel  Rufus  Putnam, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Fifth.  Hull  and  Murfre<  led 
independent,  detachments  at  the  storming,  but  most 
probably  the  same  detachments  composed  the  new 
regiment. 


the  darkness  of  the  night,  every  soldier 
and  officer  was  ordered  to  fix  a  piece  of 
white  paper  in  "  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  his  hat  or  cap."  That  the  main 
bodies  might  meet  with  as  few  obstacles 
as  possible  in  their  forward  course,  each 
was  to  be  preceded  by  a  tk forlorn  hope," 
which  was  to  act  as  a  surprise  party ;  and 
still  in  front  of  this  were  to  be  placed 
twenty  volunteers,  under  a  determined 
officer,  who  were  to  cut  away  the  abatis. 
For  the  right  column  the  "forlorn  hope'1 
consisted  of  150  men,  under  the  gallant 
De  Fleury,  and  the  advance  guard  of 
twenty,  under  Lieutenant  Knox,  of  the 
Ninth  Pennsylvania ;  for  the  left  column 
Major  Steward  led  the  one  party,  and 
Lieutenant  Gibbons,  of  the  Sixth  Penn- 
sylvania, the  other.  These  officers  had 
been  assigned  to  these  posts  of  honor 
either  by  lot  or  because  of  their  previous 
knowledge  of  the  ground.  Finally,  all 
things  arranged,  the  whole  body  moved 
forward,  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  with  a  steadiness  and  determina- 
tion that  augured  nothing  but  success. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  military  exploits 
where  victory  depends  upon  precision  and 
rapidity,  the  assault  which  now  occurred 
was  accomplished  in  a  remarkably  brief 
space  of  time.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  midnight,  and  all  was  over.  Even 
Caesar's  condensed  dispatch  would  have 
been  too  long  to  announce  the  result. 
The  light  infantry  came,  and  conquered. 
They  "  saw"  nothing;  it  was  dark. 

Twelve  o'clock  was  the  time  for  the 
actual  charge  to  begin.  To  reach  the 
Point  within  assaulting  distance  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  the  intervening  marsh 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Here  there  was 
an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  overflow  of 
the  tide,  and  twenty  minutes  were  lost — 
valuable  time  just  then,  but  fortunately 
not  a  fatal  loss.  As  the  two  columns 
neared  the  enemy,  Murfree  and  his  North 
Carolinians,  by  previous  instructions,  took 
position  directly  in  front  of  the  British 
works,  and  opened  a  rapid  and  continu- 
ous fire,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  themselves  while  the  storming  par- 
ties moved  on  silently  on  the  right  and  left, 
This  ruse  contributed  to  the  night's  suc- 
cess. Immediately  there  is  hot  work  in 
progress.  The  hoped-for  surjirise  is  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  enemy's  pickets 
have  given  the  alarm.  In  ten  minutes 
every  man  of  the  garrison  is  up,  com- 
pletely dressed,  and  at  his  proper  station. 
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THE  ATTACK. 


If  the  fort  is  to  he  taken  now,  only  hard 
fighting  can  do  it.    Meanwhile  a  mighty 
courage  and  resolution  seem  to  urge  on 
the  American  infantry  with  an  irresistible 
momentum.    The  valiant  Wayne,  deter- 
mined to  share  the  perils  as  well  as  the 
glories  of  the  enterprise,  leads  the  right 
column,  spear  in  hand.    Not  a  man  fal- 
ters.   As  they  approach  the  two  formi- 
dable  lines   of   abatis   which  stretched 
across  the  Point  in  front  of  the  main 
works,  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  musket- 
ry becomes  li  tremendous  and  incessant." 
Although  on  account  of  the  darkness 
much  of  its  effect  is  lost,  men  neverthe- 


less here  and  there  begin  to  fall  in  the 
ranks  of  the  light  infantry.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hay,  of  Pennsylvania,  ' '  bravely 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  battalion,"  is 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  Captain  Ezra  Sei- 
dell, of  Lyme,  a  handsome  young  officer, 
fresh  from  Yale  College  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  but  now  a  veteran  of  four  cam- 
paigns, and  belonging  to  Colonel  Starr's 
First  Connecticut,  receives  a  well-nigh 
fatal  wound  in  the  side.  Though  weak 
from  loss  of  blood,  he  makes  his  way  into 
the  fort.  A  shot  breaks  the  standard 
of  Meigs's  regiment,  bu1  Ensign  Ichabod 
Spencer  tears  the  colors  off,  winds  them 
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round  his  arm,  and  keeps  charging  on. 
Out  of  twenty  of  one  of  the  advance  par- 
ties, seventeen  are  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed. But  on,  on,  the  two  columns  go.  The 
ascent  is  rocky,  even  precipitous.  It  takes 
time  to  open  a  passage  through  the  ob- 
structions, and  men  continue  to  fall.  At 
the  second  abatis  Wayne  receives  a  flesh- 
wound  in  the  head.  Thinking  it  fa- 
tal at  the  moment,  he  calls  on  his  two 
aides,  Captains  Fishbourn  and  Archer,  to 
carry  him  along,  that  he  may  die  in  the 
fort.  In  five  minutes  more  the  work  is 
done.  The  head  of  the  right  column 
reaches  the  sally-port  of  the  main  fort 
first,  and  the  first  man  in  it  is  De  Fleury. 
1 1  The  fort's  our  own !"  he  shouts,  and  then 
strikes  the  enemy's  colors  with  his  own 
hands.  Right  after  him,  spreading  along 
and  climbing  over  the  parapet,  follow  the 
forlorn  hope  and  the  main  column. 
Lieutenant  Knox  is  the  second  man  in. 
Sergeant  Baker,  of  Virginia,  wounded 
four  times  during  the  assault,  is  the  third. 
Sergeant  Spencer,  from  the  same  State,  is 
the  fourth,  with  two  wounds.  Wounded 
twice  also  is  Sergeant  Donlop,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  fifth  man  over  the  works. 
The  rest  come  swarming  in.  On  the 
other  side  the  left  column  appears  at 
nearly  the  same  time.  ' '  The  fort's  our 
own!  the  fort's  our  own!"  resounds  from 
every  quarter.  The  Americans  dash  in 
among  the  astonished  British,  and  ply 
the  bayonet  with  terrible  energy,  driving 
them  into  the  corners  of  the  work,  and 
compelling  their  instant  surrender.  If 
we  are  to  credit  the  reports  of  the  time, 
the  invincible  redcoats  were  heard  to  cry 
out,  as  they  saw  themselves  surrounded : 
' '  Mercy,  mercy,  dear  Americans !  Quar- 
ter! quarter!"  Unlike  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy  on  other  occasions,  both  before 
and  after  Stony  Point,  the  light  infantry 
this  night  humanely  spared  Avherever 
quarter  was  asked.  Hull  leaves  it  on 
record  that  the  moment  success  was  as- 
sured, Wayne's  men  gave  three  loud  and 
long  cheers,  which,  reverberating  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  among  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  sent  back,  in  echo,  a  glad  re- 
sponse to  the  hearts  of  the  victors.  They 
were  quickly  answered  by  the  enemy's 
ships  of  war  in  the  river,  and  by  the  gar- 
rison at  Verplanck's  Point,  in  the  belief 
that  the  assailants  had  been  repulsed. 

It  had  been  Washington's  original  plan 
to  attack  Verplanck's  Point  simultaneous- 
ly with  Stony  Point.    This  project,  howev- 


er, he  modified  so  far  as  to  attempt  only  a 
feint  on  the  former  place,  which  was  most 
successfully  conducted  by  Colonel  Rufus 
Putnam,  with  a  detachment  from  the 
Massachusetts  line.  This  officer,  who  had 
been  Washington's  chief  engineer  in  the 
campaign  of  1776,  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  ground,  and  so  accu- 
rately timed  his  plans  that  he  was  able  to 
fire  on  the  British  block-house  at  Ver- 
planck's, and  alarm  that  garrison,  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  the  firing  across  the  river 
which  announced  that  Wayne  was  at 
work.  Stony  Point  thus  could  not  look 
for  relief  from  Verplanck's.  Colonel  Put- 
nam remained  on  the  spot  until  about 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  then 
withdrew.  The  attempt  to  move  against 
the  Point  on  the  17th  by  General  Robert 
Howe  and  two  Continental  brigades  fail- 
ed in  consequence  of  some  confusion  of 
orders,  and  the  approach  of  a  British  col- 
umn up  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

Thus  once  more  Stony  Point  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Continentals,  but 
this  time  under  circumstances  that  sur- 
rounded its  possession  with  a  glorious 
halo.  The  news  of  the  event  spread  far 
and  wide.  Wayne  and  his  light  infantry 
were  the  heroes  of  the  hour.  The  general 
himself,  De  Fleury,  and  Steward,  were 
awarded  medals  by  Congress.  Beyond 
the  material  advantages,  which  were  not 
insignificant,*  the  moral  effect  of  the  af- 
fair was  substantial  and  lasting.  It  was 
altogether  the  most  brilliant  performance 
of  the  war;  it  taught  the  enemy  that  the 
"rebels"  could  use  the  bayonet  with  a 
boldness  and  effect  which  even  their  own 
infantry  could  not  easily  surpass;  it  in- 
creased the  confidence  of  the  American 
troops  at  large  in  their  own  prowess;  it 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  events  in  war 
wThich  count  for  much,  and  which  in  our 
Revolutionary  struggle  especially  had  an 
important  influence  in  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  termination. 


*  The  number  of  British  prisoners  taken  in  the 
fort  was  543;  their  killed  numbered  20;  wounded, 
74.  The  value  of  the  stores  captured  was  $158,640, 
which  was  divided  among  the  light  infantry.  The 
American  loss  was  2  sergeants  and  13  privates  killed, 
and  6  officers  and  77  rank  and  file  wounded.  After 
the  assault  the  Americans  turned  the  guns  of  the 
fort  on  the  British  vessels  in  the  river,  and  obliged 
them  to  slip  their  moorings  and  retire  out  of  range. 
The  next  day  Verplanck's  Point  was  bombarded,  but 
the  enemy,  under  Webster,  held  to  their  post  .  Wash- 
ington soon  abandoned  Stony  Point,  as  too  far  ad- 
vanced from  his  army. 


u  MIRANDA.  ' — [DANIEL  HUNTINGTON.] 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN  ART. 
1823-1878. 

r. 

THE  generation  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  American  Revolution  was  de- 
voted by  the  people  of  the  young  republic 
to  adjusting  its  commercial  and  political 
relations  at  home  and  abroad.  Early  in 
this  century,  however,  numerous  signs  of 
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literary  and  art  activity  became  apparent, 
and  in  1815  the  North  American  Review 
was  founded.  We  mention  this  fact,  al- 
though a  literary  event,  as  indicating  the 
point  in  time  when  the  nebulous  charac- 
ter of  the  various  intellectual  influences 
and  tendencies  of  the  nation  began  to 
develop  a  certain  cohesive  and  tangible 
form.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that 
our  art,  subject  to  similar  influences,  be- 
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gan  to  assume  a  more  definite  individu- 
ality, and  to  exhibit  rather  less  vagueness 
in  its  yearnings  after  national  expression. 

In  the  year  1828,  Gilbert  Stuart  died. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  color- 
ists  of  modern  times,  and  has  had  no  su- 
perior on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  same  year  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  was  founded.  These  two  events, 
occurring  at  the  same  time,  seem  properly 
to  mark  the  close  of  one  period  of  our  art 
history  and  the  dawn  of  its  successor ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  Stuart's 
art,  and  the  virile  character  of  the  art  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  yet  their  ef- 
forts had  been  spasmodic  and  unequal, 
much  of  it  had  been  done  abroad  under 
foreign  influences,  and  there  was  no  sus- 
tained patronage  or  art  organization  at 
home  which  could  combine  their  efforts 
toward  a  practical  and  common  end. 
The  first  president  of  the  new  institution 
was  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  better  known  as 
the  originator  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
but  at  the  same  time  an  artist  of  ability 
and  repute,  who  had  disciplined  himself 
by  a  thorough  training  abroad. 

The  Academy  of  Design  superseded  a 
similar  but  less  wisely  organized  society, 
which  had  led  a  precarious  existence 
since  1801.  With  the  new  institution 
was  collected  the  nucleus  of  a  gallery  of 
paintings  and  casts,  and  from  the  outset 
the  idea  suggested  by  its  name  was  car- 
ried out,  by  furnishing  the  most  thorough 
opportunities  for  art  instruction  the  coun- 
try could  afford. 

Although  seemingly  fortuitous,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Academy  of  Design 
really  marks  the  opening  of  a  distinct  era 
in  the  history  of  American  art,  during 
which  it  has  developed  into  a  rounded 
completeness  to  a  degree  that  enables  us 
with  some  measure  of  fairness  to  note  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  which  have  nour- 
ished its  growth,  and  which  have  made  it 
a  worthy  forerunner  of  new  methods  for 
expressing  the  artistic  yearnings  of  those 
who  are  to  follow  in  years  to  come.  It 
has  indicated  a  notable  advance  in  our 
art ;  it  has,  in  spite  of  its  weakness  or 
imitation  of  foreign  conventionalisms, 
possessed  certain  traits  entirely  and  dis- 
tinctively native,  and  has  been  distinguish- 
ed by  a  number  of  artists  of  original  and 
sometimes  unusual  ability,  whose  failure 
to  accomplish  all  they  sought  was  due 
rather  to  unfortunate  circumstances  than 
to  the  lack  of  genuine  power,  which  in 


another  age  might  have  done  itself  more 
justice. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  at  this  junc- 
ture that  our  art  was  influenced  by  ex- 
actly the  same  causes  as  our  literature  of 
the  same  period,  and,  like  our  national 
civilization,  presents  a  singular  blending 
of  original  expression  together  with  an 
unconscious  aspiration  to  copy  contempo- 
rary foreign  styles  and  methods. 

There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the 
early  growth  of  our  art  which  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  laws  which  have  else- 
where governed  the  progress  of  art,  and 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  new  and  anom- 
alous features  of  our^  social  economy. 
Elsewhere  the  art  feeling  has  undevia- 
tingly  sought  expression  first  with  earth- 
enware or  plastic  art,  then  with  architect- 
ure and  sculpture,  and  finally  with  paint- 
ing. We  have  entirely  reversed  this 
order.  The  unsettled  character  of  the 
population,  especially  at  the  time  when 
emigration  from  the  Eastern  to  the  West- 
ern States  caused  a  general  movement 
from  State  to  State,  together  with  the 
abundance  of  lumber  at  that  time,  evi- 
dently offered  no  opportunity  or  demand 
for  any  but  the  rudest  and  most  rapidly 
constructed  buildings,  and  any  thing  like 
architecture  and  decorative  work  was  nat- 
urally relegated  to  a  later  period ;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  apparently,  the  art  of 
sculpture  showed  no  sign  of  demanding 
expression  here  until  after  the  art  of 
painting  had  already  formulated  itself 
into  societies  and  clubs,  and  been  repre- 
sented by  numerous  artists  of  respectable 
abilities. 

The  art  feeling,  however  vaguely  and 
abortively,  made  itself  apparent  in  this 
country  soon  after  the  new  republic  had 
declared  its  independence,  and  with  scarce 
any  patronage  from  the  government  as- 
sumed a  degree  of  excellence  very  un- 
usual in  so  short  a  time,  when  we  con- 
sider the  rank  of  the  painters  we  have 
produced,  and  that  England  had  no  Tur- 
ners, Gainsboroughs,  Reynoldses,  or  Wil- 
kies  until  she  had  invited  Holbein,  Van 
dyck,  and  Lely  to  England,  and  allow- 
ed their  example  to  fructify  for  centuries 
before  it  bore  fruit.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  French  art,  but  we  forget  that 
centuries  before  Claude  and  Poussin  and 
Goujon  appeared  the  French  government 
had  invited  Da  Vinci  and  Cellini  to  dec- 
orate its  palaces,  and  that  the  modern 
school — the  French  pictorial  art  of  the  last 
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fifty  years,  the  culminating  period  of  Gal- 
lic art — did  not  come  until  seven  centuries 
after  St.  Louis,  and  four  or  five  centuries 
after  its  architecture,  and  is  based  on  a 
careful  study  of  the  great  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schools  of  Rembrandt,  Ruysdael, 
and  Rubens,  and  the  English  landscapes 
of  Constable,  Crome,  and  Bonnington. 

We  recall  no  art  of  the  past  the  order 
and  conditions  of  whose  growth  resem- 
ble those  of  ours  except  that  of  Holland 
after  its  wars  of  independence  with  Spain. 
But  the  Dutch  being  homogeneous  and 
compactly  settled  in  a  small  country,  their 
art  more  early  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  than  ours  has  done,  partly, 
also,  because  it  was  concentrated  in  its 


aim,  being  subject  to  only  a  few  influ- 
ences, the  age  and  the  people  moving 
within  a  narrower  range  of  action  and 
thought  than  ours.  The  bane  and  the 
blessing  of  our  art  have  been  in  the  enor- 
mous variety  of  influences  to  which  it 
owes  its  origin.  This  has  been  a  bane,  be- 
cause it  has  prevented  a  concentration  of 
effort  which  by  its  momentum  might  re- 
sult in  grand  results  and  schools.  It  has 
been  a  blessing,  because  individual  expres- 
sion has  thus  found  a  vent,  and  man- 
nerism has  not  yet  become  a  conventional 
net  so  thrown  around  our  art  as  to  pre- 
vent free  action  and  growth.  The  Amer- 
ican art  of  the  last  two  generations  has 
resembled  the  restless  activity  of  a  ver- 
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satile  youth,  who  seeks  in  various  direc- 
tions for  the  just  medium  by  which  to 
give  direction  to  his  life  work.  If  there 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  national  bias  in 
one  direction  more  than  another,  it  has 
been  for  landscape  painting. 

Our  intellectual  state  has  also  resem- 
bled the  many-sided  condition  of  Ger- 
many in  the  Middle  Ages,  waking  up 
from  the  chaos  of  the  Dark  Ages,  but 
broken  up  into  different  States,  and  rep- 
resenting different  religions  and  races. 
But  our  position  has  been  even  more  ag- 
itated and  diverse ;  a  general  restlessness 
has  characterized  the  community,  a  vast 
intellectual  discontent  with  the  present. 
While  strangely  moved  by  pride  of  coun- 
try, we  have  also  been  keenly  sensitive  to 
foreign  influences,  and  have  received  im- 
pressions from  them  with  the  readiness  of 
a  photographic  plate,  while  internally  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  harmonize  con- 
flicting race  and  sectional  influences, 
which  as  yet  are  far  from  reaching  homo- 
geneity. 

Together  with  all  these  individual  in- 
fluences must  be  included  one  of  general 
application,  to  which  nearly  all  our  art- 
ists, of  whatever  race  or  section,  have 
been  subject  in  turn.  In  other  countries 
the  people  have,  by  a  long  preparation, 
become  ready  to  meet  the  artist  half  way 
in  appreciating  and  aiding  him  in  his  mis- 
sion, either  from  the  promptings  of  the 
religious  sentiment  to  which  his  art  has 
given  ocular  demonstration,  or  from  a 
dominating  and  universal  sense  of  beau- 
ty. With  us  it  has  been  quite  otherwise, 
for  the  artists  have  been  in  advance  of 
public  sentiment,  and  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  forced  to  wait  until  the  peo- 
ple could  come  up  to  them.  In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  in  New  England  Puritan 
influences  were  at  first  opposed  to  art  on 
principle,  the  restless,  surging,  unequal, 
widely  differing  character  of  our  people, 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  element- 
ary problems  of  existence,  founding  new 
forms  of  government,  and  welding  incon- 
gruous factors  into  one  race  and  nation — 
in  a  word,  wresting  from  fate  our  right  to 
be — made  us  indifferent  to  the  ideal,  ex- 
cept in  sporadic  and  individual  cases, 
w  hich  indicated  that  below  the  surface 
the  poetic  sentiment  was  preparing  to  as- 
sort itself.  Patronage  was  long  so  moder- 
ate as  to  be  scarce  worth  the  mention,  and 
the  opportunities  for  art  growth  and  in- 
struction utterly  insignificant. 


The  artists  of  this  period  of  our  history 
have  therefore  been  invariably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age,  so  far  as  their  own  coun- 
try was  concerned,  and  have  been  doomed 
to  exert  extraordinary  perseverance  to 
gain  opportunity  for  self-assertion,  and  to 
endure  far  more  than  the  traditionary 
hardships  of  their  profession.  The  result 
has  been  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  have  been  obliged  to  devote  some  of 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  trade,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  take  up  art  until 
quite  late,  and  have  then  been  forced  to 
make  portrait  painting  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  thus  gradually  to  work  into 
the  department  which  they  most  desired. 
To  accuse  American  artists,  as  a  class,  of 
being  mercenary — a  charge  made  quite 
too  often  —  is  really  something  akin  to 
irony,  so  much  more  successful  pecuniari- 
ly would  the  ma  jority  of  them  have  been  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  The  heroism  of  our 
early  painters  struggling  here  and  there, 
in  obscure  corners  of  the  country,  for  op- 
portunities for  expressing  their  yearning 
after  the  ideal,  without  instruction,  with- 
out art  influences,  without  meeting  sym- 
pathy or  encouragement  in  the  communi- 
ty, and  in  spite  of  these  obstacles  often 
achieving  a  respectable  degree  of  excel- 
lence, is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  in- 
structive, and  sublime  episodes  in  the 
whole  history  of  art. 

Growing  out  of  this  hesitating,  falter- 
ing condition  of  our  early  art  may  be  dis- 
cerned a  secondary  cause,  which  occurred 
in  so  many  cases  as  to  be  justly  consider- 
ed one  of  the  influences  which  formed  the 
careful,  minute,  painstaking  style  of  our 
landscape  art.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  best  of  our  early  painters 
were  first  engravers  on  wood  and  steel. 
This  gave  them  a  minute,  formal,  and  pre- 
cise method  of  treatment,  which  led  them 
to  look  at  details  rather  than  breadth  of 
effect. 

Having  taken  a  general  glance  at  the 
internal  forces  which  have  stimulated  this 
division  of  American  art,  we  turn  to  those 
which  came  from  without,  which  were  for- 
eign, and  which,  while  they  fostered  the 
growth  of  a  certain  aesthetic  feeling,  at  the 
same  time  instilled  conventional  methods 
and  principles  that  deferred  the  develop- 
ment of  a  higher  kind  of  art.  It  is  sin- 
gular and  greatly  to  be  regretted  that, 
notwithstanding  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,  our 
art,  when  it  was  first  looking  to  Europe 
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for  direction,  should  not  have  come  in 
contact  with  French  art.  which  at  that 
time,  led  by  Gericault,  Rousseau,  Troyon, 
Delacroix,  and  other  rising  men,  was  be- 
coming' the  greatest  pictorial  school  since 
the  Renaissance.  But  Italian  art  at  that 
time  was  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  con- 
ventionalism, while  the  good  in  the  Eng- 
lish art  of  the  time  was  not  in  a  school, 
but  was  represented  by  a  few  individuals 
of  genius.  Turner,  Wilkie.  Constable,  who 
were  so  new  that  they  failed  to  attract 
those  whose  first  art  ideas  had  been  ob- 
tained in  Italy. 

The  influence  of  Italy  on  our  early  art 
was  shown  by  the  tendency  of  our  art- 
ists in  that  direction,  as  now  they  go  to 
France  and  Germany,  and  this  was  due 
primarily  to  Allston  and  Vanderlyn.  The 
latter,  when  at  Rome,  occupied  the  house 


of  Salvator  Rosa — apparently  a  trivial  in- 
cident, but  if  we  could  trace  all  the  influ- 
ence it  may  have  had  on  the  fancy  and 
tastes  of  the  young  American  artist,  we 
might  find  it  was  a  powerful  contributor 
to  the  formation  of  the  early  style  of  our 
landscape  artists  who  followed  him  to  It- 
aly. This  bias  was  also  greatly  assisted 
by  the  many  paintings  imported  at  that 
time  from  the  Italian  peninsula,  which 
were  either  originals  bought  cheaply  dur- 
ing the  disturbances  which  then  convulsed 
Europe,  or  copies  of  more  or  less  merit. 
These  works  made  their  way  gradual ly 
over  our  country,  from  Boston  to  New 
Orleans,  and,  with  the  rapidly  shifting  for- 
tunes of  our  families,  have  often  been  so 
completely  placed  out  of  sight  and  forgot- 
ten that  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  instance 
that  one  is  unearthed  in  remote  country 
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villages  and  farm-houses  that  would  never 
be  suspected  of  harboring  high  art. 

The  larger  portion  of  these  foreign 
works  came  first  to  Boston,  and  were  hid- 
den away  somewhere  in  that  vicinage,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  collection  bequeathed  to 
Bowdoin  College  by  its  founder;  its  best 
specimens  were  eventually  sold  and  scat- 
tered for  a  mere  song  by  a  faculty  who 
were  ignorant  of  their  value,  and  thought 
they  might  at  the  same  time  aid  morality 
and  add  an  honest  penny  to  the  funds  of 
the  institution  by  selling  its  precious  nu- 
dities, and  thus  remove  them  from  the 
student's  eye.    As  Allston  and  Stuart. 


who  were  colorists,  also  settled  in  Boston, 
after  years  of  foreign  study,  these  two  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  make  the  Bos- 
ton school  from  the  first  one  of  color — a 
fact  less  pronounced  in  early  New  York 
art. 

It  is  to  West  and  Allston  and  Trumbull 
that  we  are  to  attribute  the  English  ele- 
ment in  our  art.  West  became  the  sec- 
ond president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
Allston  was  also  an  Academician,  and 
spent  twelve  years  in  England.  The 
prominent  position  they  then  occupied 
before  the  American  public  made  their 
example  and  opinions  of  great  import- 
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ance  with  their  countrymen,  and  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  suggest  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  traits  of  American  art, 
that  is,  the  tendency  to  make  art  a  means 
for  telling  a  story,  which  has  always  been 
a  prominent  feature  of  English  art.  May 
we  not  also  trace  to  English  literature  the 
bias  which  unconsciously  led  our  artists  to 
turn  their  attention  to  landscape  with  a 
unanimity  that  has  until  recently  made 
our  best  art  distinctively  a  school  of  land- 
scape painting  ?  Cowper,  Byron,  and 
Wordsworth  introduced  landscape  into 
poetry,  and  undoubtedly  impelled  English 
art  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  was  ex- 
actly at  that  time  that  our  own  poet  Bry- 
ant, influenced  at  the  turning-point  of  his 
character  by  Wordsworth's  solemn  wor- 
ship of  nature,  was  becoming  the  pioneer 
of  American  descriptive  poetry,  while  Ir- 
ving was  introducing  the  picturesque  into 
our  literature,  and  Cooper,  with  his  vivid 
descriptions  of  our  forests,  was,  like  Ir- 
ving, creating  a  whole  class  of  subjects 
which  were  to  be  illustrated  by  the  Ameri- 
can art  of  this  period. 

The  influences  cited  as  giving  direction 
to  the  struggling  efforts  of  art  in  our  coun- 
try during  the  early  part  of  this  century 
are  illustrated  with  especial  force  by  Ave 
portrait,  figure,  and  landscape  painters 
who  may  almost  be  considered  the  found- 
ers of  this  period  of  our  art — Harding, 
Weir,  Cole,  Doughty,  and  Durand. 

Chester  Harding  was  a  farmer's  son, 
who  after  an  apprenticeship  in  agricul- 
ture took  up  the  trade  of  chair-maker  at 
twenty-one,  the  time  when  the  young  Pa- 
risian artist  has  already  won  his  Prix  de 
Rome.    After  this  he  tried  various  other 
projects,  including  those  of  peddling  and 
the  keeping  of  a  tavern,  and  then  took  his 
wife  and  child  and  floated  on  a  flat-boat 
down  the  Alleghany  to  Pittsburgh,  then  a 
mere  settlement,  in  search  of  something 
on  which  to  earn  a  bare  living.  There 
he  took  to  sign  painting,  and  it  was  not 
until  his  twenty-sixth  year  that  the  idea 
of  becoming  an  artist  entered  his  head. 
An  itinerant  portrait  painter  coming  to 
the  place  first  suggested  art  to  Harding, 
who  engaged  him  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Harding,  and  took  his  first  art  lesson 
while  looking  over  the  artist's  shoulder; 
and  his  first  crude  attempts  so  fascinated 
him  that  he  at  once  adopted  art  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  in  six  months  painted  one 
hundred  likenesses,  such  as  they  were,  at 
twenty-five  dollars  each,  and  then  settled 


in  Boston,  where  he  seems  to  have  been 
taken  up  with  the  characteristic  enthusi- 
asm which  the  modern  Athens  bestows 
on  the  favorites  she  delights  to  honor. 
On  going  to  England,  Harding,  notwith- 
standing the  few  advantages  he  had  en- 
joyed, seemed  to  compare  so  favorably 
with  the  other  portrait  painters  there  that 
he  was  patronized  by  the  first  noblemen 
of  the  land.  Although  belonging  also 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  period  immediate- 
ly preceding  that  under  consideration,  yet 
Harding  was,  on  the  whole,  an  important 
factor  in  the  art  which  dates  from  the 
founding  of  the  National  Academy,  and 
was  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  group  of 
portrait  painters  naturally  associated  with 
him,  such  as  Alexander,  Waldo,  Jarvis, 
and  Ingham.  There  was  something  grand 
in  the  personality  of  Harding,  not  only  in 
his  almost  gigantic  physique,  but  also  his 
sturdy,  frank,  good-natured,  but  earnest 
and  indomitable  character,  which  causes 
him  to  loom  up  across  the  intervening 
years  as  a  type  of  the  people  that  has  fell- 
ed forests,  reclaimed  waste  places,  and 
given  thews  and  sinews  to  the  republic 
that  in  a  brief  century  has  placed  itself  in 
the  front  rank  of  nations. 

While  Harding,  with  all  his  artistic  in- 
equalities, fairly  represented  the  portrait 
art  of  Boston  at  that  period,  Inman  may 
be  considered  as  holding  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  New  York.  As  a  resident  of  that 
city  and  a  pupil  of  Jarvis,  he  enjoyed  ad- 
vantages of  early  training  superior  to 
those  of  most  of  our  painters  of  that  day. 
Exceedingly  versatile,  and  excelling  in 
miniature  and  genre,  and  doing  fairly 
well  in  landscape,  Inman  will  be  best 
known  in  future  years  by  his  admirable 
oil  portraits  of  some  of  the  leading  char- 
acters of  the  time.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  strength  and  symmetry  of  charac- 
ter, who  would  have  won  distinction  in 
any  field. 

New  York  became  the  centre  for  a 
number  of  excellent  and  characteristic 
portrait  painters  soon  after  Inman  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  such  as  Charles  Lor- 
ing  Elliott,  Baker,  Hicks  (a  pupil  of  Cou- 
ture), Le  Clear,  Huntington,  and  Page, 
the  contemporaries  of  Healy,  Ames, 
Hunt,  and  Staigg,  of  Boston,  and  Sully 
and  Nagle— all  artists  of  individual  styles 
and  characteristic  traits  of  their  own. 
Sully  belonged  also  to  the  preceding  peri- 
6d  of  our  art,  owing  to  his  great  age. 

In  Elliott  we  probably  find  the  most  im- 
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portant  portrait  painter  of  this  period  of 
American  art.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  his 
intellectual  growth  that  only  by  degrees 
did  he  arrive  at  the  point  of  being  able  to 
seize  a  simple  likeness.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  for  genius  to  falter  in  its 
first  attempts,  and  Elliott  was  one  of  the 
few  artists  we  have  produced  who  could 
be  justly  ranked  among  men  of  genius,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  talents,  how- 
ever marked.  Stuart  excelled  all  our  por- 
trait painters  in  purity  and  freshness  of 
color  and  masterly  control  of  pigments; 
but  he  was  scarcely  more  vigorous  tha*n 
Elliott  in  the  wondrous  faculty  of  grasp- 


ing character.  Herein  lay  this  artist's 
strength.  He  read  the  heart  of  the  man 
he  portrayed,  and  gave  us  not  merely  a 
faithful  likeness  of  his  outward  features, 
but  an  epitome  of  his  intellectual  life  and 
traits,  almost  clutching  and  bringing  to 
light  his  most  secret  thoughts.  In  study- 
ing the  portraits  of  Elliott  we  learn  to  ana- 
lyze and  to  discern  the  essential  and  irrec- 
oncilable difference  between  photography 
and  the  highest  order  of  painting.  The 
sun  is  a  great  magician,  but  he  can  not  re- 
produce more  than  lies  on  the  surface;  he 
can  not  suggest  the  soul.  He  is  like  a 
truthful  but  unwilling  witness,  who  gives 
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only  part,  and  not  always  the  best  part,  of  while  he  has  achieved  some  singularly 

the  truth.     But  then  the  genius  of  the  successful  works  in  portraiture  and  histor- 

great  artist  steps  in,  completes  the  testi-  ical  painting,  he  has  done  much  that  has 

mony,  and  presents  before  us  suggestions  aroused  respect  rather  than  enthusiasm. 
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of  the  immortal  being  that  shall  survive 
when  the  mortal  frame  and  the  sun  which 
photographs  it  have  alike  passed  away. 

Baker,  on  the  other  hand,  has  excelled 
in  rendering  the  delicate  color  and  loveli- 
ness of  childhood,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
finest  types  of  American  feminine  beauty. 
The  miniatures  of  Staigg  are  also  among 
the  most  winning  works  of  the  sort  pro- 
duced by  our  art.  Among  other  excellent 
miniature  painters  of  this  period  was  Miss 
Goodrich,  of  whose  personal  history  less  is 
known  than  of  any  other  American  artist. 

William  Page  occupies  a  phenomenal 
position  in  the  art  of  this  period,  because, 
unlike  most  of  our  artists,  he  has  not  been 
content  to  take  art  methods  and  materials 
as  he  found  them,  but  has  been  an  experi- 
mentalist and  a  theorist  as  well.*  Thus, 

*  An  illustration  of  one  of  Mr.  Page's  finest  pic- 
tures will  be  given  in  the  following  paper  of  this 
series.— Ed.  Harper. 


because  it  was  more  the  result  of  analyt- 
ical and  deliberate  art  than  of  emotion 
and  inspiration,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  nature  is  highly  mystical.  Color  has 
been  his  chief  aim,  and  in  this  he  has 
sometimes  reached  some  peculiar  but  ef- 
fective results.  In  attempting  to  repre- 
sent the  beauty  of  the  feminine  figure, 
Mr.  Page  has  been  influenced  by  great 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  motive,  al- 
though in  his  celebrated  painting  of  ''Ve- 
nus rising  from  the  Sea"  he  gave  cause 
for  much  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  his 
theories. 

If  less  refined  in  aim  and  treatment 
than  Page  in  his  rendering  of  female 
beauty,  Henry  Peters  Grey,  who  was  also 
an  earnest  student  and  an  imitator  of  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  art,  succeeded  sometimes 
to  a  degree  which,  if  far  below  that  of  the 
masters  whom  he  studied,  was  yet  in  ad- 
vance of  most  of  such  art  as  has  been  exe- 
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cuted  by  American  painters,  at  least  until 
very  recently.  "The  Judgment  of  Paris" 
is  certainly  a  clever  if  not  wholly  original 
work,  and  the  figure  of  Venus  a  fine  piece 
of  form  and  color.  Daniel  Huntington, 
the  third  president  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  is  a  native  of  New  York 
city,  and  has  enjoyed  advantages  and  suc- 
cesses experienced  by  very  few  of  our  early 
artists.  A  pupil  of  Morse  and  Inman,  he 
is  better  known  with  the  men  of  this  gen- 
eration as  a  pleasing  portrait  painter ;  but 
the  most  important  of  his  early  efforts 
were  in  what  might  be  called  a  semi-lit- 
erary style  in  genre  and  historical  and  al- 
legorical or  religious  art,  in  which  depart- 
ments he  has  won  a  permanent  place  in 
the  annals  of  American  art  by  such  works 
as  "Mercy's  Dream,"  "The  Sibyl,"  and 
' '  Queen  Mary  signing  the  Death-Warrant 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey." 

While  portraiture  has  been  the  field  to 
which  most  of  our  leading  painters  of  the 
figure  have  during  this  period  directed 
their  attention,  genre  has  been  represent- 
ed by  several  artists  of  decided  ability, 
who,  under  more  favorable  art  auspices, 
might  have  achieved  grand  results.  In- 
man was  the  first  of  our  artists  who  reach- 
ed any  satisfactory  results  in  genre.  If 
circumstances  had  allowed  him  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  any  one  of  the  three 
branches  he  pursued,  he  might  have  reach- 
ed a  still  higher  position  than  he  did.  But 
the  most  important  genre  artist  of  the 


early  part  of  this  period  was  William 
Sidney  Mount,  the  son  of  a  farmer  on 
Long  Island.  Associated  first  with  his 
brother  as  a  sign  painter,  he  eventually 
took  up  genre  in  1828.  Mount  lacked 
ambition,  as  he  himself  confessed  ;  he 
was  easily  influenced  by  the  rapidly 
won  approval  of  the  public  to  rest  from 
improving  his  style,  and  early  returned 
to  his  farm  on  Long  Island.  Mount 
was  not  remarkable  as  a  colorist,  al- 
though it  is  quite  possible  he  might 
have  succeeded  as  such  with  superior 
advantages;  but  he  was  nevertheless  a 
man  of  genius,  who  in  that  respect  has 
not  been  surpassed  by  the  numerous 
genre  artists  whom  he  preceded,  and  to 
whom  he  showed  by  his  example  the 
resources  which  our  native  domestic 
life  can  furnish  to  the  genre  painter. 
This  American  Wilkie  had  a  keen  eye 
for  the  humorous  traits  of  our  rustic 
life,  and  rendered  it  with  an  effect  that 
sometimes  suggests  the  old  Dutch  mas- 
ters. "  The  Long  Story"  and  "  Bargain- 
ing for  a  Horse"  are  full  of  inimitable 
touches  of  humor  and  shrewd  observa- 
tions of  human  nature.  F.  W.  Edmonds, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Mount,  and  a 
bank  cashier,  found  time  from  his  busi- 
ness to  produce  many  clever  genre  paint- 
ings, showing  a  keener  eye  for  color,  but 
less  snap  in  the  drawing  and  composition, 
than  Mount. 

In  other  departments  of  the  figure  at 
this  period  of  our  art,  Robert  W.  Weir 
holds  a  prominent  position  as  one  of  our 
pioneers  in  the  distinctive  branch  called 
historical  painting.  Of  Huguenot  de- 
scent, and  gaining  his  artistic  training  in 
Italy,  after  severe  struggles  at  home,  his 
career  illustrates  several  of  the  influences 
which  have  moulded  American  art.  Al- 
though not  a  servile  imitator  of  foreign 
and  classic  art,  and  showing  independence 
of  thought  in  his  practice  and  choice  of 
subjects.  Weir's  art  is  pleasing  rather  than 
vigorous  and  original.  It  shows  care  and 
loving  patience,  as  of  one  who  appreciates 
the  dignity  of  his  profession,  but  no  great 
force  of  fancy,  nor  does  he  introduce  or 
suggest  any  new  truths  in  art.  Such 
a  massive  composition,  however,  as  the 
"Sailing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  while  it  arouses 
no  enthusiasm,  causes  us  to  wonder  that 
we  should  so  early  have  produced  an  art 
as  conscientious  and  clever  as  this.  The 
portrait  of  Red  Jacket  and  the  elaborate 
painting  called  "  Taking  the  Veil"  are  also 
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works  of  decided  merit.  Enjoying  a  se- 
rene old  age,  this  revered  painter  yet  sur- 
vives, still  wielding  his  brush,  and  exhib- 
iting creditable  pictures  by  the  side  of  those 
which  are  building  the  art  of  the  future. 

In  the  works  of  the  painters  we  have 
spoken  of  there  has  been  evident  an  earn- 
est pursuit  of  art,  attended  sometimes  with 
very  respectable  results ;  but  with  the  ex- 


tive  soil,  they  have  created  an  art  which 
can  fairly  claim  to  be  ranked  as  a  school, 
whatever  be  the  position  assigned  to  it  in 
future  ages.  English,  French,  Irish,  Afri- 
can, and  Spaniard  have  alike  vied  in  paint- 
ing the  scenery  of  this  beautiful  country, 
and  mingling  their  fame  and  identifying 
their  lives  with  ' '  its  hills,  rock-ribbed  and 
ancient  as  the  sun,"  its  mountain  streams 


"  A  SURPRISE/' — [ WILLIAM  SIDNEY  MOUNT.] 


ception  of  here  and  there  a  portrait  paint- 
er of  really  original  genius,  we  do  not  dis- 
cover in  their  paintings  much  that  is  of 
value  in  the  history  of  art,  except  as  in- 
dicating the  existence  of  genuine  art  feel- 
ing in  the  country  demanding  expression 
in  however  hesitating  and  abortive  a  man- 
ner.   But  when  we  come  to  the  subject 
of  landscape  painting,  we  enter  upon  a 
field  in  which  originality  of  style  is  ap- 
parent, and  a  certain  consistency  and  har- 
mony of  effort.     Minds  of  large  reserve 
power  meet  us  at  the  outset,  moved  by 
strong  and  earnest  convictions,  and  often 
expressing  their  thoughts  in  methods  en- 
tirely their  own.    Thoroughly,  almost  fa- 
natically, national  by  nature,  even  when 
their  art  shows  traces  of  foreign  influence, 
and  drawing  their  subjects  from  their  na- 


and  meadow  lands,  its  primeval  forests, 
and  the  waves  that  break  upon  its  granite 
shores. 

It  is  to  three  artists  of  great  ability  that 
the  origin  of  American  landscape  paint- 
ing can  be  traced — Cole,  Doughty,  and 
Durand.  Although  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  the  first  seems  to  have  antedated 
Doughty  by  a  few  months  in  adopting  this 
branch  of  art  professionally,  while  Du- 
rand, although  older  than  Cole  by  several 
years,  did  not  take  up  landscape  painting 
until  some  years  after  him. 

Thomas  Cole  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  but  there  are  few 
characters  in  the  history  of  the  country 
that  have  made  a  deeper  impression. 
Greatly  versatile,  inspired  by  a  powerful 
imagination,  possessing  a  pure  and  lofty 


'  DESOLATION.''  [FROM  THE  "  COURSE  OF  EMPIRE,"  BY  THOMAS  COLE.] 


character,  and  animated  by  the  noblest 
of  sentiments,  we  feel  before  his  greatest 
works,  through  all  the  imperfections  of 
his  art,  through  all  the  faltering  methods 
with  which  his  genius  sought  to  express 
itself,  that  a  vast  mind  here  sought  feebly 
to  utter  great  thoughts  (which  he  has 
doubtless  already  learned  to  utter  with 
more  truth  in  another  world) ;  we  see  that 
unmistakable  sign  of  all  minds  of  a  high 
order,  the  evidence  that  the  man  was 
greater  than  his  works.  It  is  not  dexter- 
ity, technique,  knowledge,  that  impresses 
us  in  studying  the  works  of  Cole,  so  much 
as  character.  One  feels  that  in  them  is 
seen  the  handwriting  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  who  have  ever  trod  this  continent. 

Thomas  Cole,  the  first  artist  who  ever 
painted  landscape  professionally  in  Amer- 
ica, was  born  in  England,  but  he  was  of 
American  ancestry,  and  his  parents  re- 
turned to  this  country  in  his  childhood. 
The  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend at  the  outset  of  his  art  career  form 
an  affecting  picture.  From  infancy  he 
had  been  fond  of  the  pencil,  and  the  tint- 
ing of  wall-paper  in  his  father's  factory  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  gave  him  a  slight 
practice  in  the  harmony  of  colors.  In 
the  mean  time  he  took  up  engraving,  but 
was  diverted  from  this  pursuit  by  a  trav- 
elling German  portrait  painter,  who  gave 
him  a  few  lessons  in  the  use  of  oil-colors. 
He  began  with  portraiture,  and  resolved 


to  be  an  artist,  although  the  failure  of  his 
father's  business  brought  the  whole  fam- 
ily on  him  for  support.  The  struggles 
through  which  the  youth  now  passed 
make  a  long  and  painful  story.  Through 
it  all  he  retained  his  bias  for  art,  and  at 
twenty-two  began  to  draw  scenery,  from 
nature,  along  the  banks  of  the  Mononga- 
hela.  Dunlap  has  well  said,  ' 4  To  me  the 
struggles  of  a  virtuous  man  endeavoring 
to  buffet  fortune,  steeped  to  the  very  lips 
in  poverty,  yet  never  despairing,  or  a  mo- 
ment ceasing  his  exertions,  is  one  of  the 
most  sublime  objects  of  contemplation." 

After  several  years  of  this  severe  hard- 
ship, Cole  finally  drifted  to  New  York, 
and  eventually  attracted  notice.  When 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  was 
founded  in  1828,  Cole  and  Doughty  were 
simultaneously  winning  success  and  giv- 
ing a  permanent  character  to  the  art 
which  for  half  a  century  was  destined  to 
be  most  prominent  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy. 

So  far  as  foreign  technical  influences 
can  be  traced  in  the  compositions  of  Cole, 
they  are  those  of  Claude  and  Salvator 
Rosa.  He  revisited  England  at  the  time 
when  Turner  and  Constable  were  estab- 
lishing their  fame  and  producing  such  an 
influence  on  the  great  school  of  French 
landscape  art  which  has  since  succeeded. 
It  is  interesting  to  think  what  would  have 
been  the  character  of  our  landscape  art  if 
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Cole  had  been  favorably  impressed  by  the  of  our  artists,  a  powerful  influence  outside 

broad  and  vigorous  style  of  these  paint-  of  his  art  with  a  people  which,  with  all  its 

ers.    But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  volatility,  yet  maintains  the  traditions  of 

ripe  for  the  audacious  methods  of  modern  a  deeply  religious  ancestry.    It  was  in  this 


A  STUDY  FROM  NATURE.  [a.  B.  DURAND.] 


landscape,  and  expressed  himself  with 
warmth  regarding  the  extravagancies  of 
Turner. 

The  art  of  Cole  was,  however,  largely 
biassed  by  the  literature  of  England.  The 
influence  of  both  Bunyan  and  Walter  Scott 
can  be  traced  in  his  works,  while  the  se- 
rious turn  of  his  mind  gave  a  solemn 
majesty  and  a  religious  fervor  to  his  com- 
positions, which  command  our  deep  re- 
spect even  when  we  fail  altogether  to  ac- 
cept the  art  results  of  his  life.  For  this 
reason  Cole  has  wielded,  more  than  most 


many-sidedness  of  his  genius  that  brought 
him  into  contact  with  widely  varied  sym- 
pathies that  Cole's  chief  power  consisted, 
for  if  we  look  at  his  work  from  the  art 
point  of  view  alone,  Ave  are  impressed  with 
its  inequality,  the  lack  of  early  art  influ- 
ences it  exhibits,  and  an  attempt  sometimes 
at  dramatic  force  which  occasionally  lapses 
into  mere  sensationalism.  But  in  all  his 
compositions  there  are  evident  a  rapturous 
love  of  nature,  and  the  energy  and  yearn- 
ing of  a  mind  seeking  to  find  expression 
for  a  vast  ideal.    Cole  was  what  very  few 
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NOON  BY  THE  SEA-SHORE  BEYERLY  BEACH."  [kENSETT.] 


of  our  artists  have  been — an  idealist.  The 
work  by  which  Cole  will  be  longest  and 
best  remembered  in  the  art  of  his  country 
is  the  noble  series  called  the  ' '  Course  of 
Empire,"  consisting"  of  five  paintings,  rep- 
resenting a  nation's  rise,  progress,  de- 
cline, and  fall,  and  the  change  which 
comes  over  the  abandoned  scenery  as  the 
once  superb  capital  returns  to  the  wildness 
and  solitude  of  nature.  The  last  of  the 
series,  entitled  "Desolation" — a  gray  si- 
lent waste,  haunted  by  the  bittern,  with 
here  and  there  a  crumbling  column  reflect- 
ed in  the  deserted  harbor,  where  gleam- 
ing fleets  once  floated,  and  imperial  pa- 
geants were  seen  in  the  pavilions  along 
the  marble  piers — is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable productions  of  American  art. 
But  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  Cole 
aroused  among  his  contemporaries,  his  in- 
fluence seems  to  have  been  to  give  dignity 
to  landscape  art  rather  than  to  impress 
his  thoughts  and  methods  on  other  artists. 
It  is  true  that  he  seized  the  characteristics 
of  our  scenery  with  a  truth  which  came  not 
only  from  close  study,  but  also  from  deep 
affection  for  the  land  whose  mountains 
and  lakes  he  painted,  and  thus  led  our  first 
landscapists  to  observe  the  great  variety 
and  beauty  of  their  own  country.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  hardness  in 
his  technique  probably  rendered  him  less 
influential  as  a  leader  than  Doughty  and 
Durand.  The  former,  if  inferior  in  gen- 
eral capacity  to  Cole,  was  more  emphatic- 
ally the  artist  by  nature. 

Thomas  Doughty  was  in  the  leather 
business  until  his  twenty  -eighth  year. 


when,  without  any  previous  training,  he 
threw  up  the  trade,  and  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  landscape  painter.  There  is  an 
audacity,  a  self-confidence,  in  the  way  our 
early  painters  entered  on  the  art  career, 
without  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  their  art,  which  is  charming 
for  the  simplicity  it  shows,  but  would 
tend  to  bring  the  efforts  of  these  artists 
into  contempt  if  the  results  had  not  often 
justified  their  audacity,  for  they  were  some- 
times men  of  remarkable  ability.  There 
have  been  many  greater  landscape  paint- 
ers than  Doughty,  but  few  who  have  done 
so  well  with  so  little  experience.  He 
seems  to  have  been  as  successful  in  at- 
tracting favorable  notice  in  England  as 
here,  although  at  a  time  when  English 
landscape  art  was  at  its  zenith.  The  soft, 
poetic  traits,  the  tender,  silvery  tones,  that 
distinguished  Doughty's  style  were  entire- 
ly original  with  him,  and  have  undoubt- 
edly had  much  influence  in  forming  the 
sfyle  of  some  of  the  landscapists  who  suc- 
ceeded him. 

In  Asher  B.  Durand.  a  Huguenot  by 
descent,  and  the  only  one  of  the  three 
founders  of  American  landscape  painting 
who  survives  to  our  time  to  enjoy  a  green 
old  age,  we  find  a  nature  as  strong  as  that 
of  Cole.  The  equal  of  that  artist  in  the 
sum  of  his  intellectual  powers,  we  dis- 
cover in  him  a  different  quality  of  mind. 
Similar  as  they  are  in  high  moral  pur- 
pose and  a  profound  reverence  for  the 
Creator,  as  represented  in  His  works,  Cole 
was  the  more  imaginative  and  inspira- 
tional of  the  two,  stirred  more  by  the  fire 
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of  genius,  while  Durand,  with  a  more 
equable  temperament  and  a  larger  expe- 
rience, produced  results  that  are  more  sat- 
isfactory from  an  art  point  of  view. 


Few  artists  have  shown  greater  capa- 
city than  Durand  in  successfully  follow- 
ing entirely  distinct  branches  of  art.  As 
a  steel-engraver,  who  in  this  century  has 
produced  work  that  is  much  superior  to 
his  superb  engraving  of  Vanderlyn's  ' '  Ari- 
adne ?"  Who  of  our  artists  has  been  able 
both  to  design  and  to  engrave  such  a  work 
as  his  "  Musidora  ?"  After  pursuing  en- 
graving so  admirably,  he  took  up  portrait 
painting,  and  by  such  portraits  as  his 
head  of  Bryant  placed  himself  in  the  rank 
of  our  leading  portrait  painters.  Still 
unsatisfied  with  the  success  won  thus  far, 
Durand  in  his  thirty-eighth  year  directed 
his  efforts  to  landscape  painting,  and  at 
once  became  not  only  a  pioneer  but  a 
master  in  this  department.  The  care  he 
had  been  obliged  to  give  to  engraving 
was  undoubtedly  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  enabling  him  to  render  the  lines 
of  a  composition  with  truth,  while  his 
practice  of  studying  character  in  portrait- 
ure gave  him  insight  into  the  individual- 
ity of  trees ;  he  invested  them  with  a  hu- 
manity like  that  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
gave  to  their  forests  when  they  made 
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them  the  haunt  of  the  dryads.  It  is  to 
this  that  we  doubtless  owe  the  massive 
handling,  the  fresh  and  vigorous  treat- 
ment, of  trees  in  such  solemn  and  ma- 


jestic landscapes  as  "The  Edge  of  the 
Forest, "  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Wash- 
ington. The  art  of  Durand  is  wholly  na- 
tional; few  of  our  painters  owe  less  to 
foreign  inspiration.  Here  he  learned  the 
various  arts  that  gave  him  a  triple  fame, 
here  he  found  the  subjects  for  his  compo- 
sitions, and  his  name  is  destined  to  en- 
dure as  long  as  American  art  shall  endure. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  land- 
scape painters  who  succeeded  the  found- 
ers of  the  art  among  us,  and  were  like 
them  inspired  by  a  reverent  spirit  and 
lofty  poetic  impulses,  John  F.  Kensett 
holds  a  commanding  position.  Like  Du- 
rand, he  began  his  career  with  the  burin, 
and  after  working  for  the  American 
Bank-note  Company,  drifted  into  point- 
ing. Circumstances  seem  to  have  favor- 
ed him  beyond  many  of  his  compeers, 
and  he  was  early  permitted  to  visit  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent,  and  spent  seven 
years  abroad.  Notwithstanding  so  long 
an  association  with  foreign  schools,  espe- 
cially the  Italian,  we  find  very  little  evi- 
dence of  foreign  art  in  the  style  of  Ken- 
sett.    He  was  fully  as  original  as  Durand, 
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and  saw  and  represented  nature  in  his 
own  language.  His  methods  of  render- 
ing a  bit  of  landscape  were  tender  and 
harmonious,  and  entirely  free  from  any 
attempt  at  sensationalism.  So  marked 
was  the  latter  characteristic  especially, 
that  before  the  great  modern  question  of 
the  values  began  to  arouse  much  atten- 
tion in  the  ateliers  of  Paris,  Kensett  had 
already  grasped  the  perception  of  a  theory 
of  art  practice  which  has  since  become  so 
prominent  in  foreign  art,  although,  natu- 
rally, it  is  not  in  all  his  canvases  that  this 
attempt  to  interpret  the  true  relations  of 
objects  in  nature  is  equally  evident.  We 
see  it  brought  out  most  prominently  in 
some  of  his  quiet,  dreamy  coast  scenes,  in 
which  it  is  not  so  much  things  as  feelings 
that  he  tries  to  render  or  suggest.  In 
them  also  is  most  apparent  an  endeavor 
after  breadtli  of  effect  which  is  a  sign  of 
mastery  when  successfully  carried  out. 
Mr.  Kensett's  art  consisted  in  a  certain 
inimitably  winning  tenderness  of  tone, 
a  subtle  poetic  suggestiveness.  His  small 
compositions,  as  a  rule,  are  more  satis- 
fying than  his  larger  pictures,  in  which 
the  thinness  of  his  technique  is  some- 
times too  prominent.  The  career  of  Ken- 
sett,  who  died  but  a  few  years  ago.  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  symmetrical  in 
our  art  history. 


A  contemporary  of  Kensett,  but  still 
surviving  him,  George  L.  Brown,  of  Bos- 
ton, struggled  heroically  and  successfully 
with  the  early  difficulties  of  his  life,  and 
yielding  to  the  seductive  influences  of 
Italian  scenery,  devoted  his  art  to  repre- 
senting it,  with  results  that  entitle  him  to 
an  honorable  position.  The  effects  he  has 
sought  are  luminousness  and  color.  Mr. 
Brown's  method  of  using  colors  was  form- 
ed to  a  certain  extent  on  that  of  the  Ital- 
ian landscape  art  of  the  time,  and  while 
often  brilliant  and  poetic,  reminds  us 
sometimes  of  the  studio  rather  than  of 
the  free,  pure,  magical  opulence  of  the 
atmosphere  and  sunlight  of  the  scenery 
he  portrayed.  It  can  be  frankly  con- 
ceded, however,  that  he  has  been  no  slav- 
ish copyist  of  a  style,  but  while  acknowl- 
edging the  force  of  foreign  influences,  has 
yet  given  abundant  evidence  of  a  person- 
ality of  his  own. 

Louis  Mignot,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
died  in  London  some  eight  years  ago, 
shared  with  Kensett  and  Brown  a  raptur- 
ous enthusiasm  alike  for  the  tender  and 
the  brilliant  aspects  of  nature,  and  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  artists  of  our  country.  He 
can  be  justly  ranked  with  the  pioneers 
who  first  awoke  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tion to  a  consciousness  of  the  beauty, 
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glory,  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  •  the 
scenery  of  this  continent,  which  had  fall- 
en to  them  as  a  heritage  such  as  no  other 
people  have  yet  acquired.  Mignot  was 
at  once  a  fine  colorist  and  one  of  the  most 
skilled  of  our  early  painters  in  the  handling 
of  materials ;  his  was  also  a  mind  fired  by 
a  wide  range  of  sympathies,  and  whether 
it  was  the  superb  splendor  of  the  tropical 
scenery  of  the  Rio  Bamba,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, the  sublime  maddening  rush  of  iris- 


circled  water  at  Niagara,  or  the  fairy-like 
grace,  the  exquisite  and  ethereal  loveli- 
ness, of  new-fallen  snow,  he  was  equally 
happy  in  rendering  the  varied  aspects  of 
nature.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  most  important  works  of  this  artist 
are  owned  in  England,  whither  he  resort- 
ed at  the  oj)ening  of  the  civil  war.  ' '  Snow 
in  Hyde  Park,"  which  he  painted  not  long 
before  his  death,  is  one  of  the  noblest  re- 
sults of  American  landscape  art. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RODERICK  did  not  appear  among  his 
family  until  the  next  day,  or  rather 
the  same  day,  for  it  was  four  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  last  guest  departed  and  the 
household  sank  into  quietness.  Then 
Bella  Jardine,  knocking  at  his  door,  had 
been  greeted  with  a  fraternal  growl ;  and 
the  trayful  of  food  which,  according  to 
the  family  faith  that  the  way  to  the  heart 
is  through  the  stomach,  she  brought  up  to 
him,  was  left  untasted  on  the  door  mat. 

1 1  Let  me  alone ;  I  will  see  you  all  at 
breakfast,1'  were  the  only  words  that 
could  be  got  out  of  him.  Angry,  sorrow- 
ful, and  utterly  worn  out  in  body  as  well 
as  mind,  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed  in 
the  cold,  tireless  room — evidently  he  had 
not  been  expected  so  soon — rolled  him- 
self up  in  a  bear-skin  rug,  which  he  had 
bought  at  Neuchatel  in  planning  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  day  at  Lausanne, 
and  slept  for  many  hours — slept  so 
heavily  that  when  he  awoke,  long  after 
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mid-day,  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  fire 
lit,  and  a  dainty  little  breakfast  standing 
beside  it;  also  his  feet,  stretching  outside 
the  rug,  were  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
one  of  his  mother's  shawls. 

She  had  been  in  his  room,  then!  mak- 
ing him  11  comfortable,"  as  was  her  habit 
to  do,  as  much  as  she  could — perhaps  giv- 
ing him,  unfelt,  the  kiss  that  he  might 
not  have  cared  for,  the  tear  which  would 
only  have  vexed  him.  Poor  mother ! 
And  he  was  her  own,  her  only  son. 

Roderick  was  touched.  When  he  came 
down  stairs  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
look  for  her  all  over  the  house,  and  when 
they  met  he  kissed  her  affectionately. 

' '  Forgive  my  being  so  rude  as  to  go  to 
bed  at  once ;  but  I  was  very  tired.  And 
you  ?  You  have  been  up,  spite  of  your 
fatigues,  and  looking  after  me  as  usual  ? 
I  did  so  enjoy  my  nice  breakfast.  Thank 
you,  mother." 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  then  sat 
down,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 
Would  she  speak  first,  or  must  he,  on 
the  subject  which  never  left  his  mind  for 
a  moment? 

' '  Yes,  you  were  quite  wearied  out  with 
your  long  journey,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
Mrs.  Jardine.  ' '  You  must  have  trav- 
elled night  and  day,  to  have  got  back  so 
soon." 

' '  Could  I  do  otherwise,  thinking  you 
were  ill,  mother  ?  and  naturally  I  was 
somewhat  astonished — " 

"To  find  us  in  the  middle  of  a  ball  ?" 
broke  in  Bella,  who  sat  surrounded  by  a 
heap  of  wedding  finery.  ' '  It  must  have 
been  a  little  perplexing.  But  we  thought 
that  frightening  telegram  was  the  best 
way  to  bring  you  home." 

Roderick  drew  back,  flushing  angrily. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Bella!"  said  the 
mother.     ' '  But,  my  dear  Rody,  I  never 
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said  I  was  ill ;  I  only  said  I  was  '  not  well,' 
which  was  quite  true.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  after  your  letter  ?" 

' 1  You  did  get  my  letter,  then — my  two 
letters  ?" 

"Yes,  both."  And  there  ensued  an 
awkward  silence. 

Proud,  shy,  reserved,  as  his  nature  was, 
to  feel  that  he  had  been  cheated  in  this 
way,  treated  like  a  silly  school-boy,  when 
his  heart  was  bursting  with  the  strongest 
passion  of  manhood,  was  to  Roderick  a 
very  severe  trial  of  temper  and  patience. 
He  stood  facing  his  mother  and  sister,  ex- 
pecting them  to  explain,  to  ajwlogize. 
But  they  did  neither ;  they  said  nothing, 
only  went  on  with  their  occupation,  talk- 
ing together,  just  as  if  there  was  nobody 
in  the  room  besides  themselves. 

Possibly  this  was  half  pretense,  to  hide 
their  secret  fright,  poor  women,  at  what 
they  had  done,  or  were  going  to  do.  Per- 
haps something  in  the  look  of  the  young 
man  warned  them  that  he  was  a  man, 
would  never  be  a  boy  again,  not  even 
to  his  mother.  To  all  parents  and  all 
children  there  does  come  such  a  moment, 
when  the  Rubicon,  once  crossed,  can  be 
recrossed  no  more. 

Bella  tried  to  tide  over  the  difficult  mo- 
ment, the  instans  tyrannas,  which  gov- 
erns fatally  so  many  a  life,  by  taking  it 
lightly,  and  calling  her  brother's  atten- 
tion to  her  millinery,  her  wreath  and 
veil,  to  be  worn  in  full  splendor  three 
days  hence. 

"Such  things  are  quite  out  of  my 
line,  thank  you,"  said  Roderick,  coldly. 
"Mother,  I  should  like  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you;  but  if  you  are  too  much 
occupied,  I — I  can  wait." 

' 1  Oh  yes,  wait.  There  is  plenty  of 
time — plenty  of  time,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
Mrs.  Jardine,  hurriedly,  though  with  an 
air  of  exceeding  relief,  as  she  turned  back 
to  Bella  and  her  "  braws." 

The  critical  moment  passed,  seized,  un- 
happily, by  neither  side,  for  Roderick,  ex- 
cessively irritated,  walked  instantly  out 
of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house. 

For  an  hour  or  more  he  paced  the 
streets — the  miserable,  muddy  Richerden 
streets,  which  seemed  more  miserable 
than  ever  now,  after  the  bright  "backs 
of  colleges"  at  Cambridge,  and  the  dear 
little  town  of  Neuchatel,  where  it  scorned 
as  if  there  was  always  sunshine.  He  was 
boiling  over  with  indignation  and  pain. 
A  storm  was  coming  ;  lie  felt  it  looming 


in  the  family  atmosphere.  His  mother 
evidently  had  not  taken  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  his  marriage;  there  would  be  a 
battle  to  fight.  Even  if  no  actual  opposi- 
tion— which  he  was  loath  to  fear — there 
was  a  total  lack  of  sympathy  with  him; 
else  how  could  his  mother — any  mother — 
being  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  knowing  that  her  son  loved  a  girl 
as  his  very  life,  yet  had  left  her,  with  her 
own  mother  lying  dead,  to  rush  frantical- 
ly home,  how  could  she  greet  him  with- 
out a  word  of  inquiry,  nor  show  the 
slightest  interest  in  his  affairs,  except  the 
chilling  remark,  "there  was  no  hurry  ?" 

"But  there  is,  there  shall  be.  She 
must  hear  me;  she  can  not  help  it.  If 
she  has  a  heart  in  her  bosom,  she  will 
feel  for  me,"  he  thought,  passionately. 
Yet  when,  a  few  minutes  after,  he  caught 
sight  of  her  and  Bella  driving  past  in 
their  splendid  carriage  and  pair,  laugh- 
ing together  so  much  that  they  did  not 
even  see  him  at  first,  Roderick  took  off 
his  hat  to  them,  his  own  mother  and  sis- 
ter, as  distantly  as  if  they  had  been  com- 
plete strangers,  and  turned  round  a  by- 
street, in  indignant  disdain. 

For,  indeed,  at  the  moment  they  felt 
like  strangers,  as  far  removed  as  the 
poles  from  himself,  and  from  that  for- 
lorn girl,  the  image  of  whom  he  carried 
perpetually  in  his  fancy.  He  saw  her 
flitting  along  the  streets  of  Neuchatel  in 
her  gray  dress  and  water-proof  cloak,  her 
plain  black  hat  with  the  pretty  fair  hair 
curling  beneath  it ;  he  clasped  the  vision 
to  his  sick,  empty  heart,  feeling  that  she 
was  nearer  to  him  than  any  of  his  own 
belongings — nearer  and  dearer  than  any 
thing  in  the  wide  word. 

It  was  so;  it  could  not  but  be,  for  it 
was  the  natural  law  of  things.  "A  man 
shall  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife,"  thought  Roderick, 
bracing  himself  up  against  the  worst,  for 
his  imaginative  temperament  was  always 
prone  to  leap  at  once  to  the  very  worst, 
though  his  innate  courage  taught  him 
also  to  face  it. 

And  now  he  felt  glad  that  he  had  come 
back  nominally  as  free  as  he  went,  that 
no  word  of  mutual  confession  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his  love; 
he  did  not  even  know  whether  she  would 
consent  to  marry  him.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  possibly  be  said  against  her; 
upon  him  only  would  fall  the  vials  of 
maternal  wrath,  if  wrath  it  were,  which 


he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe. 
It  seemed  so  impossible,  so  supremely  ri- 
diculous, that  a  young  man  who  could 
well  afford  to  many,  whom  his  re]ations 
were  always  urging  to  marry,  should  not 
be  left  to  choose  for  himself,  especially 
when  choosing  such  a  wife  as  Silence 
Jardine. 

He  murmured  over  and  over  again  to 


himself  her  dear  name,  not  in  its  French 
form,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  it, 
though  that  sounded  very  sweet,  but 
sweeter  still  was  the  English  word  which 
she  would  henceforward  be  known  by — 
a  familiar  name,  too,  in  the  old  family 
home. 

"Oh,  father!  father!  you,  at  least, 
would  not  have  blamed  me;  you  would 
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have  been  glad  that  I  should  bring  to 
Blackball  another  Silence  Jardine." 

The  thought  calmed  and  comforted 
him ;  he  felt  less  angry  with  his  mother ; 
he  determined  that  he  would  have  an  ex- 
planation with  her — a  quiet,  pacific,  filial 
explanation — that  very  night. 

But  it  is  astonishing  how  long  clever 
people — and  she  was  a  decidedly  clever 
woman  in  her  way,  was  Mrs.  Jardine — 
can  shirk  a  difficulty,  or  avoid  an  un- 
pleasant thing.  He  hardly  knew  how  it 
came  about,  but  Roderick  had  actually 
been  two  whole  days  at  home,  taking  his 
place  at  the  foot  of  his  mother's  sumptu- 
ous table,  and  entertaining,  with  gentle 
courtesy  and  well-disguised  weariness,  her 
endless  guests,  falling  back  into  old  ways 
so  completely  that  he  sometimes  asked 
himself  if  the  last  two  months  were  not 
merely  a  morning  dream,  yet  not  a  syl- 
lable had  been  breathed  of  his  intended 
marriage  or  of  Mademoiselle  Jardine. 

Did  they  think  he  had  forgotten  her  ? 
Did  his  mother  believe  that  ?  or  Bella, 
with  her  lover  paying  devoted  court  to 
her,  in  the  few  short  days  that  would 
elapse  before  he  dropped  into  the  com- 
monplace husband  ?  A  regular  Richer- 
den  husband,  Roderick  was  sure  he  would 
turn  out  to  be,  and  Bella  a  proper  Rich- 
erden  wife,  dressing  and  dining,  paying 
calls  and  interchanging  gossip,  vying  in 
domestic  splendor  with  her  two  sisters, 
and  getting  as  much  as  she  could  out  of 
her  wealthy  mother,  even  though  she  had 
married  a  rich  man — had  made,  as  Mrs. 
Jardine  continually  declared,  the  "best" 
marriage  of  all  the  family. 

"And  mine  will  be  the  'worst,'  of 
course,"  thought  Roderick,  with  a  smile 
that  would  have  been  a  sneer  had  he 
not  remembered  her — the  innocent  girl- 
ish girl,  scarcely  yet  a  woman,  before 
whose  pure,  true  eyes  all  shams  crum- 
bled down  into  their  natural  dust,  all 
contemptible  worldlinesses  fled  away  like 
ugly  ghosts  before  the  dawning  light; 
all  about  her  was  so  intensely  real,  so 
simply  and  directly  in  earnest,  that  in 
her  presence  nothing  false  could  possibly 
live — at  least  for  long. 

"She  will  never  do  here,"  thought 
Roderick,  when,  after  forty-eight  hours 
of  Richerden  life,  the  contrast  between 
that  and  all  he  had  left  behind  forced  it- 
self upon  him  with  an  almost  exaggerated 
strength.  "I  must  contrive,  somehow, 
to  migrate  to  Blackball." 


And  doubtful  as  it  all  was  still,  though 
he  was  but  telling  his  mother  the  abso- 
lute truth  in  saying  he  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  Mademoiselle  Jardine 
would  accept  him,  still,  with  the  strong 
will  of  an  honest  man,  he  hugged  to  his 
heart  the  delicious  thought:  "I  will  have 
her.  I  love  her,  and  I  will  make  her  love 
me.  And  if  she  loves  me,  no  earthly 
power  shall  ever  put  us  asunder."  The 
absolute  necessity  which  almost  every 
good  man  feels,  not  merely  of  a  pretty 
girl  to  flirt  with,  a  poetic  mistress  to 
adore,  but  of  a  wife — bone  of  his  bone, 
and  flesh  of  hi&  flesh,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  is  soul  of  his  soul,  his  help,  his 
comfort,  his  delight — had  begun  to  cry 
out  in  this  young  man's  heart  with  a 
sense  of  gnawing  want  which  he  felt 
nothing  external  would  ever  now  ap- 
pease. 

"  I  must  have  her,"  he  repeated  to  him- 
self. "I  want  her!  I  want  her!"  He 
glanced  round  the  glittering  room.  His 
mother  had  a  dinner  party  that  night, 
and  a  small  "carpet  dance"  afterward,  at 
which  were  collected  half  the  pretty  girls 
of  Richerden,  with  whom  he  had  to  dance 
by  turns.  But  Roderick  felt  that  he  did 
not  care  two  straws  for  any  one  of  them, 
compared  with  that  poor  little  girl  sitting 
alone,  in  her  black  gown,  with  her  pale 
cheeks  and  dim  eyes,  in  the  tiny  salon 
that  overlooked  the  silent  lake  of  Neu- 
chatel. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after  his 
return,  which,  being  the  day  before  the 
wedding,  was  of  necessity  kept  free  from 
visitors,  that  Roderick  succeeded  in  find- 
ing his  mother  alone. 

Coming  into  her  "boudoir,"  as  she  call- 
ed it — the  little  room  off  the  drawing- 
room,  which  she  made  her  place  of  refuge 
when  she  was  not  in  sufficiently  grand 
toilet  for  visitors — he  saw  her  sitting  there 
for  "five  quiet  minutes."  Not  unwill- 
ing ;  for  there  was  a  tired  look  on  her 
face  which  betrayed  that  she  was  scarcely 
a  young  woman  now,  though  her  energy 
and  vitality  carried  her  through  so  much ; 
while  her  easy  temper  and  perfect  health 
had  hitherto  warded  off  any  "crow's-feet" 
that  might  have  been  expected  to  appear 
on  her  still  comely  countenance.  Still, 
she  looked  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
very  weary. 

"Mother,  you  ought  to  rest;  you  will 
be  ill  if  you  don't,"  said  her  son,  going  up 
to  her  with  honest  anxiety. 
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' 1  I'll  rest  by-and-by , "  she  answered — 
' '  when  to-morrow  is  over.  Oh,  these 
weddings  i  these  weddings !  It's  all  very 
well  for  the  young  folks;  but — the  par- 
ents! However,  this  is  the  last  one.  I 
have  no  more  girls  to  marry." 

"No,  mother,"  said  Roderick,  sitting 
down  by  her,  both  out  of  real  tenderness 
and  because  he  felt  that  now  was  the 
golden  moment  which  must  not  be  let 
pass  by,  for  there  was  a  kind  look  in  her 
eyes  and  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  such  as 
had  not  greeted  him  ever  since  he  came 
home.  "No,  mother,  your  daughters  are 
all  safely  disposed  of.  And  when  your 
son  marries,  he  will  faithfully  prom- 
ise that  his  wedding  shall  give  you  no 
trouble. " 

Mrs.  Jardine  drew  back,  then  looked 
at  the  door,  as  if  feeling  herself  caught 
in  the  toils,  and  anxious  to  escape;  but 
Roderick  held  her  hand  fast;  ay,  he  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist  in  a  tender,  fil- 
ial way ;  he  was  determined  to  ' '  have  it 
out,"  as  people  say,  with  her;  but  he 
wished  all  to  be  done  in  the  gentlest  and 
most  kindly  fashion. 

"Yes,  mother,  as  I  told  you,  there  will, 
I  trust,  be  another  marriage  in  the  fam- 
ily; but—" 

"But  not  yet.  Not  for  a  very  long 
time.  I  couldn't  stand  it — indeed,  I  could 
not.  Don't  let  us  talk  about  that.  I  am 
very  busy,  you  see." 

"Nay,  mother,  we  must  talk  about  it. 
I  have  been  waiting  to  speak  to  you  ever 
since  I  came  home.  You  are  the  first 
and  only  person  I  can  speak  to  on  the 
subject.    You  must  feel  that." 

' '  Feel  what  ?  Speak  about  what  ?  Let 
me  go.  I  declare  I  don't  know  what  you 
are  driving  at,  and  I  can't  put  up  with 
any  nonsense — not  just  now." 

Roderick  turned  pale  with  anger,  but 
lie  controlled  himself. 

"It  is  not  nonsense ;  I  explained  all  in 
my  letter — in  my  two  letters — which  you 
say  you  received." 

"What!  all  that  about  the  little  Swiss 
girl  who  you  fancy  is  your  cousin?" 

"She  is  my  cousin,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that ;  at  least,  remotely  so  ;  not  near 
enough  to  warrant  the  slightest  objection, 
which  I  know  you  have,  to  cousins  mar- 
rying." 

' '  Marrying !  tut,  tut,  laddie ;  who  spoke 
of  marrying  ?  Put  such  folly  out  of  your 
head  at  once.  Never  let  me  hear  of  it 
again — or  of  her." 


"Never  hear  of  her  again !"  said  Roder- 
ick, slowly,  though  his  heart  was  burn- 
ing with  indignation,  and  the  nervous 
trembling  which  he  always  felt  in  mo- 
ments of  excitement  seemed  to  run 
through  his  whole  frame.  ' '  Mother,  you 
misunderstand  the  matter.  You  must 
hear  of  her.  She  is  the  lady  whom  I 
have  chosen  for  my  wife — if  I  can  get  her 
— my  wife  and  your  daughter-in-law." 

' '  Goodness  gracious  me !  You  haven't 
made  her  an  offer  ?  You  said  you  would 
not  till  you  heard  from  me." 

"And  I  have  done  as  I  said,  mother. 
I  came  away  without  having  made  any 
declaration  of  love  to  her,  without  havinc 
even  found  out  whether  or  not  she  loves 
me.  Though  I  consider  myself  bound, 
she  is  perfectly  free." 

"Then  let  her  remain  so,"  answered 
Mrs.  Jardine,  rising  up,  with  a  look  of 
great  relief.  "Well,  Rody,  my  dear,  I'm 
glad  it's  no  worse.  All  young  men  have 
these  'smites,'  ever  so  many,  sometimes, 
before  they  settle  down  and  marry.  The 
best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  run  away, 
which  you  did.  Now  you  will  stay  be- 
side me,  like  a  good  son,  all  the  winter. 
A  very  merry  winter  we  shall  likely 
have,  on  account  of  Bella's  marriage. 
You  will  be  going  out  a  great  deal,  and 
will  soon  get  over  it." 

"  Get  over  it!"  repeated  Roderick,  as  he 
stood  opposite  to  his  mother,  very  quiet, 
but  with  gleaming  eyes,  and  a  cheek  in 
which  the  old  Highland  blood  kept  flash- 
ing and  paling.  4 '  Get  over  what,  moth- 
er ?" 

' '  This — this  infatuation  for  the — the 
young  person  abroad." 

1 '  The  young  lady.  You  forget  she  is 
a  Jardine." 

' '  Is  she  ?  But  she  has  got  no  money. 
She  is  a  governess,  or  something  of  the 
sort." 

' '  She  has  not  got  a  half -penny  in  the 
world,  and  she  earns  her  daily  bread  as 
a  music-teacher,"  said  Roderick,  flinging 
the  facts  out  in  a  sort  of  proud  defiance. 
"Nevertheless,  she  is  a  perfect  gentle- 
woman, and  the  dearest  and  noblest 
woman  I  ever  met.  If  I  can  ever  win 
her  as  mine,  Providence  will  have  been 
only  too  kind  to  me.  As  for  myself,  I 
feel  I  am  hardly  good  enough  to  tie  her 
shoes." 

"Oh,  nonsense!  every  lad  says  that," 
cried  the  mother,  with  an  involuntary 
glance  of  ill-disguised  maternal  pride. 
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' k  And  most  lads  make  fools  of  themselves 
with  some  girl  or  other,  and  cause  no  end 
of  bothers  to  their  families,  yet  turn  out 
douce,  decent  married  men  after  all." 

"As  I  hope  to  do,  mother,"  said  Rod- 
erick, striving  hard  to  keep  his  temper. 
4 '  You  know  you  have  always  wished  me 
to  get  married,  and  now  I  am  going  to  do 
it — that  is  all.    Only  I  wished  to  pay 


behind  your  back,  as  many  sons  might 
have  done.  But  I  am  not  a  coward. 
What  I  do  I  am  not  ashamed  to  do  open- 
ly, before  you  and  all  the  world." 

"The  world! — oh,  what  will  the  world 
say  ?"  cried  the  poor  woman,  in  genuine 
despair.  "And  you,  who  I  thought 
would  make  such  an  excellent  marriage, 
with  all  your  father's  good  looks,  and 
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you  the  respect  of  telling  you  first.  So, 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  shall  go  back 
to  Neuchatel,  and  make  my  offer  immedi- 
ately." 

Mrs.  Jardine,  who  was  just  escaping 
from  the  room,  turned  round. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  this,  to  my 
very  face  ?" 

' '  Better  tell  you  to  your  face  than  do  it 


twice  his  cleverness — he  was  not  clever, 
dear  man! — and  then  he  was  always  so 
very  peculiar.  But  you — oh,  Rody!  my 
son !  my  son !" 

And  she  mourned  over  him,  even  as 
David  mourned  over  Absalom,  till  Rod- 
erick hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  to 
cry. 

"  Come,  mother,"  he  said  at  last,  coax- 
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ingly — he  knew  she  loved  him,  and  was 
amenable  to  affection  even  more  than  to 
reason.  "Don't  let  us  quarrel.  Every 
mother  must  have  her  son  bringing  her 
a  daughter  home  some  time;  and  if  you 
only  knew  how  sweet  a  daughter  I  hope 
to  bring  home  to  you!  Not  that  she  is 
pretty  exactly,  or  perhaps  you  would  not 
call  her  so." 

k '  Not  pretty — and  no  money — and  a 
mere  governess  or  something!  Why, 
Rody,  you  must  be  mad — stark,  staring 
mad !  I  never  will  consent  to  it,  never, 
as  long  as  I  live." 

And  Mrs.  Jardine  sat  down  on  the  sofa 
again,  with  a  heavy  flop.  She  was  be- 
coming strongly  excited. 

Then  her  son,  in  whom  passion  always 
culminated  in  a  white  heat,  making  him 
totally  silent,  sat  down  opposite  to  her, 
closing  his  lips  firmly,  determined  that 
whatever  he  had  to  hear  should  not  force 
from  him,  if  he  could  help,  one  single 
violent  or  disrespectful  word. 

It  was  a  very  great  trial,  for  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine  was  one  of  the  women  who  talk— 
who  can  not  be  prevented  from  talking. 
Not  that  she  was  a  foolish  woman — quite 
the  contrary;  what  she  said  was  often 
very  good  and  to  the  point,  only  she  said 
it  too  many  times  over.  She  argued  in 
a  circle,  and  came  back  exactly  to  where 
she  started.  Besides,  she  had  the  quality 
— good  or  bad  according  as  it  is  used — of 
seeing  a  thing  on  half  a  dozen  sides,  till 
she  almost  forgot  what  was  the  original 
side  on  which  she  had  beheld  it.  And 
then  she  overlapj)ed  plain  facts  in  such  a 
cloud  of  rhetoric,  and  had  the  power  1 '  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason" 
in  such  an  energetic  way,  that  a  "talk" 
with  Mrs.  Jardine  was  no  easy  matter,  es- 
pecially as  she  always  expected  to  have 
two-thirds  of  the  talk  to  herself. 

As  she  certainly  had  now,  Roderick 
listening  with  as  much  patience  as  he 
could  muster  to  her  arguments — all  drawn 
from  the  outside,  from  the  experience 
and  example  of  various  of  their  mutual 
friends,  and  from  conjectures  as  to  wThat 
would  be  the  oxnnion  of  various  other 
friends  when  the  matter  became  known 
at  large  in  Richerden  society. 

"You  see,  my  dear  boy,  this  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  when  a  young 
man  is  well  off,  and  a  girl  is  poor  and 
wants  to  get  married.  Look  at  Andrew 
Patteson,  for  instance,  who  took  a  fancy 
to  his  sister's  governess,  and  a  pretty 


marriage  it  turned  out  to  be,  bringing 
upon  the  poor  fellow  about  twelve  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  maintain — grocers,  too, 
or  bakers  or  something.  And  then  that 
dreadful  business  of  James  Macfarlane, 
who  got  into  such  a  disreputable  entan- 
glement with  his  mother's  table-maid. 
Though  that  was  not  quite  so  bad  for 
poor  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  as  I  never  heard 
of  James's  wishing  to  marry  the  table- 
maid." 

"Good  God!"  cried  Roderick,  starting 
up,  his  honest  young  cheek  flushing  all 
over.  ' '  Mother,  do  you  know  what  you 
are  saying  ?" 

Smitten  to  the  heart — for  at  heart  she 
was  a  good  woman — Mrs.  Jardine  drew 
back,  and  her  matron  cheek  also  grew  a 
shade  redder. 

"No,  my  dear,  of  course  I  did  not 
mean  that.  James  Macfarlane  was  se- 
verely to  be  blamed.  And,  thank  God, 
you  are  quite  different  from  him.  You 
will  never  disgrace  either  yourself  or  me. 
But  I  don't  want  you  to  make  a  fool  of 
yourself  either.  I  could  not  bear  all 
Richerden  to  say  that  my  son  had  thrown 
himself  away  upon  a  girl  whom  nobody 
knew,  who  was  not  even  pretty,  who  in 
all  probability  just  married  him  for  his 
money." 

This  was  a  clever  home  thrust,  but  it 
failed.  Roderick,  excited  as  he  was,  burst 
into  a  fit  of  sudden  laughter. 

"Marry  me  for  my  money!  Well, 
that  is  a  good  joke.  I  assure  you  I  have 
taken  the  greatest  pains  to  conceal  that  I 
had  any  money  at  all.  Neither  she  nor 
her  mother  has  had  the  slightest  idea 
that  I  am  any  better  off  than  themselves." 

Mrs.  Jardine  opened  her  eyes  in  un- 
disguised astonishment.  "Bless  me!" 
she  said,  or  rather  muttered  to  herself. 
"What  fools  they  must  have  been !" 

Roderick  tried  not  to  hear,  nor  to  an- 
swer, but  in  vain.  Still,  he  paused  a 
minute  before  he  allowed  himself  to 
speak,  and  then  it  was  in  that  cold,  quiet 
voice  which  implied  so  much  ;  the  sad 
self-control  which  the  old  are  accustomed 
to  use,  but  which  is  rather  pathetic  in  the 
young.  Only  so  much  was  at  stake,  and 
all  he  did  was  done  for  her.  He  would 
have  borne  to  be  "  cut  in  little  pieces, " 
as  people  say,  rather  than  that  a  finger's 
weight  of  blame  or  harm  should  fall  on 
the  woman  he  loved. 

4 '  Mother,  I  assure  you  Madame  Jar- 
dine was  not  a  fool;  she  was  a  highly 
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cultivated,  sensible,  and  prudent  woman. 
And  her  'folly,'  if  you  call  it  so,  in  es- 
teeming' me  for  myself  and  not  my  out- 
side advantages,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
rather  complimentary  to  me.  She  liked 
me,  I  know  that;  and  now  she  is  dead,  I 
think  of  her  with  gratitude  and  tender- 
ness." 

' '  More  than  you  do  of  your  own  moth- 
er, I  dare  say,"  said  the  poor  woman,  with 
an  accent  of  not  unnatural  bitterness,  till 
her  son  rose  up,  put  his  two  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  and  regarded  her  with  his  hon- 
est, affectionate  eyes. 

"You  can't  look  in  my  face,  mother, 
and  tell  me  that.   You  know  you  can  not. " 

And  then  she  dropped  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him,  and  cried : 

"But  you  shouldn't  have  done  this, 
Rody,  my  boy.  It's  very  hard  for  a 
mother.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  was'  sair  left  to 
myself  when  I  let  you  go  abroad." 

Despite  his  vexation,  Roderick  could 
hardly  help  smiling.  ' '  But,  mother,  you 
could  not  tie  me  to  your  apron  string 
forever.  I  must  some  day  go  out  into 
the  world  and  find  myself  a  wife.  You 
ought  to  be  glad  that  I  have  found  one — 
if  I  do  get  her — the  very  sweetest  that 
ever  a  man  could  get." 

"  How  can  I  be  sure  of  that  ?  I  don't 
know  her." 

' '  But  I  want  you  to  know  her.  Don't 
misjudge  her:  only  see  her." 

"Never!"  said  Mrs.  Jardine,  her  natu- 
ral strong  will  and  love  of  power  uprising 
to  the  rescue  of  her  temporary  softness. 
Besides  that  paramount  dread,  ' '  What 
will  people  say  ?"  very  potent  with  a 
woman  like  her,  "content  to  dwell  in 
decencies  forever,"  and  always  afraid  of 
compromising  her  newly  won  position  by 
doing  something  "odd"  and  unlike  her 
neighbors,  there  was  the  lurking  irrita- 
tion that  in  the  most  important  step  of 
his  life  her  son  had  acted  without  her 
knowledge,  advice,  or  consent.  Perhaps 
few  are  conscious  to  what  an  extent  this 
motive  rules  human  actions,  at  least  with 
certain  natures.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
thing  done  which  is  objectionable,  as  that 
it  is  done  without  reference  to  themselves. 
In  marriages  especially,  the  parental  ego- 
ism, only  too  common,  which  takes  for 
granted  that  fathers  and  mothers  must 
know  best,  whether  or  not  they  have  the 
slightest  means  of  knowing,  either  the  cir- 
cumstances or  the  individual,  is  a  source 
of  endless  misery  on  both  sides. 


"Never!"  cried  Mrs.  Jardine,  again. 
' '  You  had  better  give  the  thing  up,  Rod- 
erick, for  I  will  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it,  or  with  her." 

"Very  well,"  answered  Roderick;  and 
in  his  voice  was  a  deadly  quietness. 
' '  Now  we  know  exactly  where  we  stand. 
Mother,  you  are  busy,  you  say,  and  I 
have  also  an  engagement.  Good-morn- 
ing." 

"But  you  will  be  back  to  dinner  ?" 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  answer- 
ed, "Certainly." 

"And  you  are  not  forgetting  that  to- 
morrow is  the  wedding  day  ?" 

' 1 1  hope  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  for- 
getting any  of  my  duties." 

She  looked  after  him  as  he  quitted  the 
room,  passing  Bella,  who  just  then  enter- 
ed, without  a  word  or  look — indeed,  he 
seemed  to  walk  blindly,  like  a  person 
half  stunned;  and  her  mind  misgave  her 
a  little. 

' '  I  hope  I  haven't  vexed  the  poor  lad 
too  much,"  said  she,  in  repeating  the  con- 
versation to  Bella,  who  listened  with  only 
half  an  ear,  being  entirely  absorbed  in 
her  own  affairs.  ' '  But  really  it  did  seem 
such  nonsense,  and  he  only  five-and- 
twenty.  How  can  he  possibly  know  his 
own  mind  ?" 

"  Yes, "  answered  Bella,  carelessly,  "it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  take  the  mat- 
ter too  earnestly,  or  to  make  any  fuss 
about  it.  Let  him  alone,  and  he  will 
soon  get  over  it.  I  hope  he  understood 
all  about  the  bridemaids'  bouquets  and 
lockets  for  to-morrow  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  all  we 
want.  He  never  forgets.  He  was  al- 
ways such  a  thoughtful,  considerate  boy, 
poor  Rody!  However,  as  you  say,  he 
will  soon  get  over  it,"  added  the  mother, 
sighing,  and  trying  to  make  herself  be- 
lieve exactly  as  she  wished  and  willed. 

True,  her  son  was  only  five-and-twenty ; 
and  at  that  age  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred young  men  would  certainly  have 
"got  over  it."  But  he  happened  to  be 
the  hundredth,  and  exceptional  one. 
Possibly,  under  different  circumstances, 
there  might  have  befallen  him  the  lot  of 
most  dreamers : 

"In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  this  idol  of  my  thought," 

who  is,  alas !  not  seldom 

"Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late;" 

but  fate  had  been  very  merciful  to  his 
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sheltered  youth.  He  had  never  found 
any  one  to  idealize  into  his  perfect  wom- 
an until  now  ;  and  having  found  her, 
not  "too  late,"  but  early  enough  to  con- 
secrate her  as  his  whole  life's  blessing,  he 
had  strength  enough,  young  as  he  was,  to 
seize  that  blessing  and  hold  it  fast. 

"I  will  hold  her  fast,1'  he  said  to  him- 
self, in  an  outburst  of  sudden  passion, 
which,  however,  was  not  yielded  to  till 
he  found  himself  out  of  the  house — out  of 
the  town — and  tearing  at  rapid  pace  along 
the  solitary  road.  "No  power  on  earth 
shall  take  her  from  me." 

And  he  clinched  his  hands  and  set  his 
teeth.  Like  a  frantic  boy,  it  was  a  relief 
to  have  some  physical  outlet  for  his  suf- 
fering; nay,  at  last,  having  walked  sev- 
eral miles,  almost  without  knowing  it, 
overcome  with  bodily  fatigue  and  mental 
pain,  he  sat  down  on  a  dike-side,  let  his 
head  drop  between  his  hands,  and  sobbed 
outright  like  a  child. 

However,  very  soon  manliness  and 
courage  returned,  as  well  as  the  undying 
hope  which  is  born  with  all  first  love 
when  it  is  strong  and  true.  His  mother 
must  come  round:  it  was  ridiculous  to 
suppose  she  should  not.  Of  course  she 
was  vexed  at  first :  well,  perhaps  it  was  a 
little  his  own  fault;  he  ought  not  to  have 
startled  her  by  such  sudden  candor,  but 
prepared  her,  in  some  diplomatic  way. 
Only  he  hated  diplomacy:  he  felt  a  cer- 
tain scorn,  mingled  with  pity,  for  any 
person  with  whom  it  is  necessary  to  di- 
plomatize. 

' '  I  must  take  the  direct  course,  and 
trust  Heaven  for  the  rest,"  thought  he. 
And  looking  at  his  watch,  he  found  it 
was  so  late  that  only  by  a  steady  pace 
homeward  could  he  get  back  in  time  for 
dinner.  For  he  had  no  idea  of  shirking 
that  respectable  meal,  or  of  frightening 
his  mother  by  his  mysterious  absence. 
That  folly  of  weak  and  self -conceited  peo- 
ple— the  doing  of  things  "for  spite,"  or 
to  punish  other  people — never  entered  his 
strong,  straightforward,  simple  mind. 

Besides,  after  the  first  shock,  his  hope- 
ful, ardent  youth  refused  to  accept  the 
worst.  That  his  mother's  fatal  "never" 
should  drop  like  a  pall  over  his  whole  fu- 
ture life — over  two  lives  !  It  could  not 
be :  it  must  not  be.  She  was  a  good  wom- 
an, a  loving  mother;  and  though  it  was 
her  temperament  sometimes  to  view  things 
in  an  exaggerated  light,  still,  if  met  qui- 
etly, patiently — ah !  he  remembered  well 


how  infinite  his  father's  patience  had  been ! 
— she  gradually  came  round. 

' '  O  that  he  was  alive  now,  my  dear, 
dear  father !  He  would  understand  me ; 
he  was  a  young  man  once.  I  wonder 
if—" 

And  that  story,  never  told,  which  one 
or  both  of  those  concerned  had  died  with- 
out telling,  flitted  faintly  across  Roder- 
ick's mind.  Still,  it  was  but  an  old  story, 
all  gone  by  now;  and  his  story  was  so 
life-like,  new,  and  young.  All  young 
people  believe  that  never  was  there  any 
passion  so  deep,  any  faithfulness  so  per- 
fect, any  suffering  so  keen,  as  their  own. 
No  wonder  Roderick's  thoughts  soon  drift- 
ed back  from  the  dead  past  to  the  living 
present,  and  he  wearied  himself  with  trou- 
bled conjectures  as  to  what  his  mother 
would  do  next;  and,  if  so,  what  he  must 
do  next,  till  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  do  nothing  till 
after  Bella's  marriage. 

So,  returning  home,  he  took  his  place 
there  as  if  nothing  were  amiss ;  helped  his 
mother  and  Bella  as  much  as  he  could  in 
the  endless  "last  things"  which  required 
to  be  seen  to ;  and  finally  made  them  both 
laugh  by  giving  vent  to  the  heterodox  re- 
mark ' '  that  a  wedding  was  almost  as  bad 
as  a  funeral." 

' '  That  speech  did  not  look  very  like  a 
young  man  in  love,"  observed  Bella,  con- 
fidentially, to  her  mother.  ' '  Depend  upon 
it,  he  will  soon  get  over  it — they  all  do. 
Still,  I  wonder  what  sort  of  girl  she  is, 
and  if  they  are  really  so  very  fond  of  one 
another.    Poor  fellow !" 

And  perhaps  there  flashed  upon  the 
bride's  mental  eyes  some  momentary  vis- 
ion of  a  never-attained,  never-sought-to- 
be-attained  paradise,  quite  different  from 
the  one  she  was  deliberately  entering;  a 
paradise  not  of  wise,  worldly  men,  or  idle 
and  luxurious  women,  but  only  of  inno- 
cent "  fools."  She  sighed,  in  the  midst  of 
her  laughter,  gathered  up  her  wreath  and 
veil  in  one  hand,  and  her  Brussels  lace 
pocket-handkerchief  in  the  other,  and  dis- 
appeared up  the  stairs. 

And  on  the  stairs  it  was,  in  full  view  of 
the  family,  that  Roderick  bade  his  mother 
good-night.  She  did  not  speak,  nor  he; 
for  he  knew  that  their  next  conversation 
must  be  the  turning-point,  the  crisis,  in 
more  than  one  destiny. 

The  wredding  day  came  and  passed.  It 
was  not  a  day  of  sentimental  emotion  >  the 
principal  consciousness  which  it  brought 
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to  Roderick  was  that  there  were  certain 
inevitable  things  to  do  and  say,  which  he 
did  and  said  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
thinking'  the  while  that  his  wedding  day, 
did  it  ever  come,  should  be  as  unlike  this 
day  as  possible. 

So  Bella  Jardine  and  her  new  "gude- 
man" — if  such  a  vulgar  word  could  be  used 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson  without  scan- 
dalizing himself  and  his  family  —  were 
floated  away  into  felicity,  while  the  hun- 
dred or  more  particular  friends  who  had 
been  invited  to  see  them  4 '  turned  off, "  as 
the  young  lady  with  whom  Roderick  had 
to  open  the  ball  expressed  it,  danced  till 
far  into  the  "sma'  hours"'  with  spirit  and 
enthusiasm.  In  fact,  no  marriage  could 
have  gone  off  with  greater  "aclaw,"  as 
Mrs.  Jardine  declared ;  and  she  was  right, 
her  own  indomitable  energy,  good  tem- 
per, and  good  spirits  contributing  in  no 
small  degree  to  that  desirable  result. 

But  with  all  these  excellent  qualities, 
one  flags  sometimes  at  nearly  sixty ;  and 
during  the  following  day,  anxiously  as 
Roderick  sought  a  chance  of  speaking  to 
his  mother,  she  was,  either  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  wholly  invisible.  Not 
till  after  dinner  —  nay,  nearly  bed-time, 
did  the  mother  and  son  come  really  face 
to  face,  sitting  alone  together  in  the  large, 
silent  drawing-room,  which  looked  espe- 
cially dreary ;  so  much  so  that  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine, saying  something  about  ' '  going  to 
bed  early,"  rang  for  the  servants,  and  con- 
ducted, it  seemed  with  more  lengthiness 
than  usual,  the  never  -  omitted  family 
prayers. 

These  over,  mother  and  son  were  again 
alone. 

Alas !  there  are  worse  things  than  sor- 
row— worse  things,  God  pity  us!  than 
even  death.  Roderick  thought  involun- 
tarily of  that  other  mother  and  child ;  the 
poor  girl  arranging  the  flowers  he  had 
brought  upon  the  dear,  dead  bosom  where 
she  had  rested  all  her  life,  in  utmost  sym- 
pathy of  feeling,  most  perfect  and  un- 
broken tenderness,  and  there  smote  him, 
almost  like  a  blow,  the  bitter  fact  that 
kindred  blood  and  external  bonds  do  not 
constitute  internal  union.  How  was  he 
to  make  his  mother  understand,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  what  he  felt,  what  he  de- 
sired ?  That  great  gulf,  which  opens 
sometimes  between  brother  and  sister,  par- 
ent and  child,  nay,  even  between  husband 
and  wife,  though  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  make  him  believe  that,  poor  fellow! 


had  opened — nay,  had  long  been  open — 
between  this  mother  and  son.  It  was 
neither's  fault,  but  it  was  there. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jardine, 
with  a  rather  impressive  yawn,  "I  sup- 
pose we  had  better  go  to  bed." 

"Not  just  this  minute,  mother,"  en- 
treated Roderick.  ' '  Let  me  have  half  a 
dozen  words  with  you,  if  you  are  not  too 
tired.  Remember,  I  start  to-morrow  for 
Neuchatel." 

' '  Neuchatel  !  To-morrow  !  What  in 
the  world  do  you  mean  ?" 

' '  I  told  you  that  immediately  after  the 
wedding  I  meant  to  go  back  to  Switzer- 
land." 

"Why?    What  for?" 

Roderick  paused  a  moment.  ' '  To  see 
Mademoiselle  Jardine,  and  ask  her  to  be- 
come my  wife.  She  is  alone  and  unpro- 
tected, and  if  she  does  me  the  honor  to 
accept  me,  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  ar- 
range our  marriage  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible." 

He  said  this  in  as  quiet  and  matter-of- 
fact  way  as  he  could:  perhaps  this  very 
quietness  only  excited  his  mother  the 
more.  She  started  up,  her  florid  face  lit- 
erally scarlet. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  How  dare  you  stand 
there  and  deliberately  tell  me  such  a 
thing!" 

"I  merely  repeat  what  I  before  told 
you,  both  in  my  letters  and  when  we  were 
talking  together  the  other  day.  You 
were  not  particularly  kind  to  me  then, 
but  I  thought  you  were  busy  and  worried, 
and  that  you  hardly  took  the  matter  in." 

"  I  did  not.  I  couldn't  believe  any  son 
of  mine  would  be  such — such  a  downright 
fool!" 

"Well,  you  see  I  am  a  fool,  or  some 
would  tell  you  so,"  returned  he,  still 
speaking  quietly,  under  the  tight  rein 
which  he  had  resolved  to  put  upon  him- 
self. "But  I  myself  think  I  could  not 
have  done  a  wiser  thing.  So  would  you, 
if  you  only  saw  her.  Will  you  see  her  ?" 
And  with  a  sudden  impulse  he  threw  him- 
self, like  a  boy,  at  his  mother's  knees. 
"  If  I  bring  her  to  you  at  once,  poor  moth- 
erless girl  that  she  is,  will  you  receive  her 
and  be  a  mother  to  her  ?  She  would  be 
like  a  daughter  unto  you." 

' k  Thank  you.  What,  she  would  get 
married,  and  she  in  deep  mournings !  Or 
else  come  here  without  being  married, 
with  you  as  her  travelling  companion !  A 
nice  sort  of  young  lady  she  must  be,  that 
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such  an  idea  could  ever  enter  her  head — 
or  yours !" 

Roderick  could  have  knocked  his  own 
head  against  the  wall  in  utter  vexation. 

"You  are  right,  mother;  I  am  a  fool. 
Of  course  she  would  never  consent  to  ei- 
ther plan.  But  there  is  a  medium  course. 
If  we  were  once  engaged,  which  abroad  is 
a  tie  almost  as  binding  and  as  public  as 
marriage,  she  could  come,  under  escort  of 
some  friend — Madame  Reynier,  perhaps — 
and  stay  with  you  until  her  mourning  is 
over  and  we  could  be  married." 

' '  Ail  very  fine !  But  what  would  your 
sisters  say  ?  What  would  our  friends  say  ? 
That  I  had  taken  a  foreign  girl — a  girl 
without  a  half-penny,  and  a  governess  be- 
sides— who  had  been  foisted  upon  me 
against  my  will;  taken  her  and  kept  her 
in  my  house — me,  a  respectable  woman — 
till  I  could  make  her  my  son's  wife. 
Why,  all  Richerden  would  laugh  at  me! 
They  would  say  I  had  gone  clean  daft; 
that,  instead  of  helping  on  such  a  mar- 
riage, I  ought  to  have  set  my  face  against 
it — invented  it." 

"How?"  said  Roderick,  with  an  omi- 
nous flash  of  the  eye.  But  again  he  con- 
trolled himself.  Open  contest — that  ter- 
rible internecine  war  which  families,  like 
nations,  should  defer  to  the  last  limit  of 
possible  endurance — was  a  thing  from 
which  his  tender  and  sensitive  nature 
shrank  inexpressibly.  He  could  only  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "do  not  be  hard 
and  unjust  to  me." 

4k  Unjust !  Was  I  ever  unjust  to  you  ? 
Have  I  not  been  the  best,  the  kindest,  the 
most  good-natured  mother  alive  ?  Have 
you  not  always  had  your  own  way  in  ev- 
ery thing  ?" 

"That  is  true,  mother,"  he  said,  with  a 
sigh.  "Perhaps  it  would  have  been  all 
the  better  for  me  if  I  had  not  '  had  my 
own  way  in  every  thing.'  But  now,  when 
it  is  an  honest  way — a  right  way — oh,  if 
you  only  saw  her!  How  could  I  help 
loving  her  ?  Nobody  could.  And  I  must 
have  married  some  time,  you  know." 

"But  not  now;  not  when  I  am  left 
quite  alone,  all  the  rest  gone.  Oh,  what 
trials  we  poor  mothers  have  to  bear!" 

' '  I  did  not  suppose  Bella's  marriage 
was  a  trial.  You  always  seemed  delight- 
ed a,t  it." 

"  So  I  was ;  so  I  am.  But  then  it  was  a 
respectable  marriage.  Every  body  knew 
all  about  it.    If  you,  now,  had  chosen  a 


nice  Richerden  girl,  with  some  money, 
perhaps — you'll  not  have  much  of  your 
own,  not  till  I'm  dead,  laddie ;  and  even 
then  I  may  do  as  I  like  with  my  own,  I 
suppose.    Take  care !" 

And  she  shrewdly  glanced  aside  at  him, 
watching  the  effect  of  this  chance  arrow. 
But  it  fell  pointless.  Roderick  was  too 
simple  to  take  the  matter  in.  All  his  life 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  had  been  the 
farthest  from  his  thoughts.  He  had  al- 
ways had  enough  for  his  own  wants — 
never  very  great,  for  he  was  not  person- 
ally luxurious ;  beyond  that  he  wasted  no 
thought  as  to  how  large  his  income  was, 
or  in  what  it  consisted.  He  left  all  these 
things  to  his  mother,  whom  he  used  laugh- 
ingly to  call,  as  his  father  had  done,  the 
best  "man  of  business"  in  the  family. 

"But,  mother,"  he  answered,  calmly 
passing  over  all  else,  ' '  I  did  not  wish  a 
Richerden  girl,  and  I  don't  care  for  mon- 
ey ;  you  know  that.  I  prefer  a  quiet  life, 
in  the  country  if  possible." 

' 4  What !  would  you  forsake  me  entire- 
ly ?  I  couldn't  have  believed  it  of  you. 
Oh,  Rody,  my  boy,  my  only  son  !" 

She  may  have  been  exaggerating  her 
feelings  a  little  in  order  to  work  upon 
his ;  still,  there  was  a  ring  of  natural  pa- 
thos in  her  voice  which  took  the  poor  fel- 
low by  storm. 

"Mother,  dearest" — he  sat  down  by 
her  and  affectionately  clasped  her  hand — 
' '  who  talks  of  forsaking  ?  Not  I,  certain- 
ly. You  are  not  going  to  lose  your  son, 
but  only  to  gain  another  daughter — and 
such  a  daughter !  If  you  only  once  saw 
her !  Will  you  see  her  ?  Will  you  come 
back  with  me  to  Switzerland,  and  let  us 
fetch  her  home  together  ?" 

He  was  not  wise — not  tactful,  certainly, 
this  poor  Roderick.  Alas!  a  large  na- 
ture, judging  a  smaller  one,  often  makes 
egregious  mistakes. 

Mrs.  Jardine  drew  herself  up  with  in- 
dignant pride  and  outraged  decorum. 

"Well,  I  do  think  that  is  the  coolest 
and  most  impudent  proposal — " 

"  Impudent !"  (She  had  pronounced  it 
"impident,"  poor  woman,  which  made  it 
a  still  more  obnoxious  word.)  Roder- 
ick looked  his  mother  full  in  the  face. 
Though  she  was  his  mother,  he  was  a  Jar- 
dine,  and  she  was  not:  wrath  sat  better  on 
him  than  on  her;  because,  if  hereditary 
blood  teaches  nothing  more,  it  usually 
teaches  that  self-restraint  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  good-breeding.     ki  Im- 
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pudence,  I  think,  has  never  heen  a  vice  of 
our  family;  and  the  lady  I  have  chosen, 
being"  of  that  family,  deserves  entire  re- 
spect— which  I  shall  exact  for  her  from 
every  body,  including  my  own  mother. 
Also,  excuse  me,  I  shall  resent  any  insult 
offered  to  her,  even  if  offered  by  my  own 
relations,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  an  in- 
sult to  myself." 

He  spoke  so  quietly  and  with  such  state- 
ly courtesy — the  steel  armor  of  perfect  po- 
liteness— that  Mrs.  Jardine  was  frighten- 
ed. The  boy  was  his  father's  own  son, 
only  with  stronger  health,  a  firmer  will, 
a  spirit  unbroken,  and,  above  all,  the  tal- 
isman of  hope  in  his  bosom — hope  and 
love.  As  he  stood  there  he  looked  so 
handsome  in  his  fearless  youth — fearless, 
yet  offering"  no  obnoxious  front  to  any 
one,  gifted  with  that  best  of  courage,  the 
power  of  self-control — that  his  mother's 
heart  misgave  her  a  little. 

' '  Wait  till  next  day :  we  will  talk  it  all 
over  to-morrow.  I  am  so  tired  to-night !" 
And  she  nervously  took  up  her  bedroom 
candle,  which  was  waiting  beside  her. 

Roderick  lit  it  for  her,  and  then  kissed 
the  hand  into  which  he  gave  it. 

"Dear  mother,  I  am  grieved  to  vex  you, 
believe  that;  and  I  will  wait  a  day — two 
or  three  days  even — rather  than  go  against 
your  will.  Think  better  of  what  you  have 
said ;  think  better  of  me.  Do  you  not  be- 
lieve I  love  you  ?" 

"  It  doesn't  look  very  like  it,"  said  she, 
sharply.  To  natures  like  hers  gentleness 
sometimes  seems  like  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness, and  only  rouses  them  to  greater  tyr- 
anny. ' '  However,  do  as  you  say — wait 
a  few  days,  and  I'll  think  over  it." 

"  Very  well."  The  concession  was  giv- 
en with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  accepted  with- 
out the  slightest  recognition  of  how  much 
it  cost.  Still,  the  storm  had  passed  by, 
as  so  many  domestic  thunder-storms  do, 
without  any  special  bolt  having  fallen 
any  where,  and  the  mother  and  son  part- 
ed with  a  good-night  kiss,  in  apparent 
friendliness,  but  with,  oh,  what  a  world 
between  them! — that  desert  world  which 
neither  foot  is  able  to  cross  to  some  meet- 
ing-point of  union,  though  both  sides  may 
wearily  make  the  attempt,  which  always, 
or  almost  always,  fails. 

Life,  with  its  perpetual  growth,  its  con- 
stant change,  brings  many  sad  alienations, 
but  the  most  hopeless  of  all  are  between 
those  whom  nature  has  formed  in  such 
totally  diverse  moulds  that  by  no  possi- 


bility can  they  understand  one  another, 
though  they  have  been  brought  together 
in  some  close  bond,  which  becomes  at  last 
an  actual- bondage.  Yet  it  must  be  en- 
dured till  death;  and  perhaps  in  God's 
good  providence  this  inevitable  endurance 
is  the  highest  form  of  education  which  He 
gives  or  permits  to  the  human  soul. 

After  his  mother  quitted  him,  Roderick 
pondered  sadly  over  himself  and  his  for- 
tunes for  a  long  time.  Passionately  in 
love  as  he  was,  he  was  not  selfishly  in 
love.  He  could  throw  himself  out  of  him- 
self so  as  to  see  a  little  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  hard  for  his  mother,  who  loved  au- 
thority and  was  jealous  of  affection,  to  be 
dethroned  in  this  way.  And  he  wished 
— was  it  disloyalty  to  his  beloved  ? — that 
things  had  happened  differently ;  that  she 
had  been  some  one  whom  his  mother  knew 
and  liked,  rather  than  a  complete  stranger. 
But  all  that  was  past  now.  His  choice 
was  made — this  or  none ;  for,  with  the  im- 
pulsive conviction  of  youth,  he  was  quite 
certain  that  if  he  did  not  marry  Silence 
Jardine,  he  would  never  marry  any  body. 
His  mother  must  make  up  her  mind  to 
accept  the  inevitable. 

Still,  he  would  wait ;  a  few  days  did  not 
matter  so  very  much,  with  a  whole  life- 
time of  happiness  before  him.  Surely, 
surely  it  was  Before  him,  and  not  a  mere 
phantom  of  his  own  brain  ?  Surely  she, 
so  deeply  beloved,  must  have  felt  that  it 
was  so.  Her  sweet,  firm,  yet  tremulous 
"yes"  must  have  implied  her  belief  in 
him,  which  a  little  delay  would  never 
shake,  but  only  confirm. 

He  decided  to  write,  not  to  her — such  a 
thing  he  knew  was  impossible — but  to  M. 
Reynier;  a  brief  business  letter,  saying 
that  he  was  detained  by  his  affairs — affairs 
connected  with  the  little  "inheritance" 
of  mademoiselle  his  cousin,  to  whom  he 
hoped  to  bring  shortly  the  fullest  and 
most  satisfactory  tidings.  And  he  im- 
plored immediate  tidings  of  her  and  of  the 
kind  "famille  Reynier,"  to  whom,  he  add- 
ed, he  should  ever  feel  himself  bound  by 
ties  of  the  warmest  gratitude.  A  sweet 
letter  it  was,  and  withal  a  manly,  though 
he  wrote  it  in  his  very  best  and  politest 
French,  almost  smiling  to  think  what  his 
mother  would  have  thought  of  it,  or  of 
the  simple,  gentle,  ultra-polite  old  man  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  And  he  went 
out  and  posted  it  himself,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  that  not  an  hour  should  be 
lost  ere  it  reached  Neuchatel. 
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Then,  with  an  easier  mind,  and  a  heart 
almost  happy — so  strong  is  hope  at  his  age 
— he  walked  back  a  street's  length  in  the 
pelting  rain,  humming  to  himself  his  fa- 
vorite ditty : 

"  Whenever  she  comes,  she  shall  find  me  ready 
To  do  her  homage,  my  queen — my  queen." 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHARLES 
SUMNER. 

THE  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  E.  L. 
Pierce's  excellent  biography  of  Charles 
Sumner  are  confined  to  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  period  of  his  preparation  for  polit- 
ical life.  They  end  at  the  time  when  his 
influence  as  a  force  in  national  affairs 
really  began.  The  abundant  materials 
which  Mr.  Pierce  has  in  his  possession 
assure  us  that  his  forth-coming  volumes 
will  far  exceed  in  interest  and  value  those 
which  he  has  already  published.  Mean- 
while, all  recollections  of  Sumner,  record- 
ed by  friends  who  surveyed  him  from  va- 
rious points  of  view,  can  not  but  aid  him 
in  making  his  biography  complete.  The 
charm  of  Mr.  Pierce's  work,  so  far  as  it  is 
published,  is  the  absence  in  it  of  partisan- 
ship. Warm  as  is  his  sympathy  with  his 
subject,  he  is  not  specially  affected  by 
that  disease  of  admiration,  that  Lues 
Bosicelliana,  that  Furor  Biographicus, 
which  Macaulay  declares  "is  to  writers 
of  lives  what  the  goitre  is  to  an  Alpine 
shepherd,  or  dirt-eating  to  a  negro  slave." 
Indeed,  he  generally  lets  Sumner  tell  his 
own  story,  without  any  of  those  exclama- 
tion £>oints  of  admiring  wonder  which 
generally  prove  that  the  biographer  is  the 
slave  rather  than  the  social  and  intellect- 
ual equal  of  the  man  whose  life  he  depicts. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Sumner  that, 
more  than  any  other  public  man  of  his 
time,  he  was  subjected  to  the  extremes  of 
adulation  and  obloquy.  His  real  charac- 
ter can  hardly  be  discerned  amid  the  tu- 
mult of  puffs  and  scoffs,  of  exaltations 
and  execrations,  which  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name  excited  during  his  public  ca- 
reer. Sumner  himself  was  inclined  to 
take  the  compliments  at  more  than  their 
real  worth,  while  he  experienced  another 
though  different  satisfaction  in  reading 
the  calumnies.  The  compliments  he  con- 
sidered as  indications  that  all  lovers  of 
liberty  and  justice  were  on  his  side;  the 
calumnies  delighted  him,  because,  as  they 
grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  they  seemed  to 
prove  that  his  blows  directed  at  slavery 


and  injustice  were  telling  more  and  more 
against  the  enemies  of  freedom  and  right. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his  enjoy- 
ment was  more  intense  in  exhibiting  to 
his  friends  the  private  letters  from  distin- 
guished men,  abroad  and  at  home,  which 
exalted  him  to  the  skies,  or  in  spreading 
before  them  other  letters,  mostly  anony- 
mous, which  damned  him  to  everlasting 
infamy  as  the  foe  of  his  country  and  of 
the  human  race.  It  must  be  confessed 
that,  during  the  rebellion,  our  Southern 
friends  did  not  confine  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  good  taste  in  their  private 
communications  to  their  Northern  oppo- 
nents. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  compute 
the  number  of  times  that  Sumner's  soul 
was  consigned  to  perdition,  with  all  the 
additions  of  superfluous  profanity  known 
to  gentlemen  in  whom  profanity  appears 
to  be  a  secretion  in  the  throat.  These 
private  threats  and  public  denunciations 
were  a  source  of  humorous  pleasure  to 
Sumner.  He  never  swore  as  an  indi- 
vidual; nobody  ever  heard  an  oath  slip 
from  his  lips  even  in  his  ecstasies  of 
philanthropic  rage;  but  he  was  the  best 
swearer  by  proxy  and  quotation  that  I 
ever  listened  to.  The  oaths  launched  at 
him  by  his  Southern  enemies,  the  oaths 
which  some  Republican  Senators  would 
occasionally  hurl  at  him  when  they  were 
vexed  by  his  obstinacy  in  clinging  to  his 
own  view  of  a  party  question  that  had 
been  decided  against  him  by  a  majority 
of  Republican  statesmen — these,  in  nar- 
rating his  experiences  in  political  life  to  a 
friend,  he  would  roll  over  on  his  tongue 
in  quite  an  unsanctified  but  still  innocent 
fashion,  and  laugh  at  the  profanity  as 
something  exquisitely  comical.  The  more 
people  swore  at  him,  the  more  delighted 
he  was ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
have  the  same  sense  of  humor  in  esti- 
mating the  hyperboles  of  panegyric  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  his  admirers,  which  he 
unquestionably  had  in  estimating  the  hy- 
perboles of  execration  shot  at  him  by  his 
assailants. 

My  acquaintance  with  Sumner  preceded 
by  a  few  years  his  celebrated  oration  on 
"The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations," deliv- 
ered in  Boston  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1845.  He  had  recently  come  back  from 
Europe  after  one  of  the  most  successful 
social  campaigns  which  a  young  Amer- 
ican had  ever  made  abroad.  From  the 
first  I  was  attracted  by  his  grand,  cor- 
dial way  of  receiving  even  a  chance  ac- 
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quaintance ;  and  I  soon  came  to  love  him 
very  much,  as  did  scores  of  other  young 
men,  who  dropped  occasionally  into  his 
law  office  for  an  hour's  conversation.  We 
all  had  a  special  liking  for  some  English, 
or  French,  or  German  author;  and  here 
was  a  man  who  had  seen  and  conversed 
with  our  particular  idol  a  year  or  two  ago, 
who  was  still  in  familiar  correspondence 
with  him,  and  was  willing  to  show  us,  in 
confidence,  a  letter  from  him  dated  only 
a  month  before.    Sumner  thus  consumed 
in  private  conversation  with  us  and  other 
more  learned  loungers  a  vast  amount  of 
time  which  probably  should  have  been 
devoted  to  establishing  himself  in  his  pro- 
fession.   Whether  he  would  have  ever 
become  a  great  advocate  or  a  great  judge, 
had  he  devoted  his  whole  energies  and  his 
constantly  accumulating  stores  of  legal 
learning  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.    My  impression  of  him, 
in  1843,  was  this — that  he  was  a  man  who 
would  devote  himself  to  assisting  and 
cheering  on  others  to  eminence  rather 
than  strive  to  become  eminent  himself. 
He  was  even  then  a  philanthropist,  a  lover 
of  mankind,  to  the  very  core  of  his  nature. 
In  conversing  with  him  I  found  that  all 
his  study  of  history  had  impressed  him 
with  a  horror  of  war,  that  all  his  study  of 
law  had  kindled  his  soul  into  an  ambition 
to  make  jurisprudence  identical  with  eth- 
ics, and  that  his  mind  was  specially  bent 
on  schemes  which  proposed  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  law  of  nations  that  all  con- 
flicts of  nations  with  each  other  should  be 
decided  hereafter  by  tribunals  on  princi 
pies  of  reason  and  justice,  and  that  the 
sword  should  be  appealed  to  only  after 
every  moral  restraint  on  the  passions  of 
men  had  been  urged  in  vain.    He  not 
only  quoted  in  illustration  of  his  concep- 
tion all  great  writers  on  international  law, 
but  he  was  particularly  interesting  in  cit- 
ing the  unpublished  opinions  of  eminent 
living  European  jurists  with  whom  he  had 
conversed  on  the  subject,  and  who  con- 
lided  to  him  aspirations  in  the  direction 
of  his  own  ideal  of  a  Congress  of  Nations 
which  they  probably  would  not  have  risk- 
ed their  reputations  as  practical  men  by 
putting  into  print.    This  ambition  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  international  law  was 
never  absent  from  his  mind;  and  later  in 
life,  when  he  made  his  celebrated  speech 
on  "Constructive  Claims,"  all  who  knew 
him  intimately  must  have  felt  that  he  was 
aiming  at  an  addition  to  the  laws  of  na- 


tions, that  he  was  innovating  on  the  es- 
tablished code  while  he  was  seemingly 
only  expounding  it.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  last  visit  to  Great  Britain,  after  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  had  been  con- 
cluded, I  laughingly  asked  him,  as  we 
shook  hands  on  the  wharf,  if  he  were 
going  to  England  to  collect  his  ' '  con- 
structive claims. "  He  laughed  in  return ; 
but  he  added:  "I  can  tell  you  one  fact 

you  do  not  know.    Lord  said  to  me,  a 

few  weeks  ago,  '  Mr.  Sumner,  had  you  not 
made  that  speech,  we  should  not  be  here 
to  negotiate  the  treaty  which  has  just 
been  happily  concluded.'  So  you  see,  in 
making  that  speech,  which  has  resulted 
in  '  arbitration,'  I  knew  what  I  was  about. 
The  4  arbitration'  in  this  case  may  not  be 
very  satisfactory ;  indeed,  I  voted  for  the 
treaty  only  under  great  stress  from 
friends  whose  arguments  did  not  alto- 
gether convince  my  judgment  ;  but  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion must  still  be  considered  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  old  ways  of  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse between  nations.  And  you  will 
find  that  Great  Britain  will  never,  in  any 
future  war,  place  herself  again  in  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  my  speech  demon- 
strates she  was  placed  in  the  matter  of 
the  rebel  cruisers." 

But  my  object  at  present  is  to  show 
what  a  delight  it  was  to  hear  Sumner  tell 
anecdotes  of  his  experience  of  English 
life  after  he  had  returned  from  his  first 
joyous  visit  to  England,  and  when  he  was 
still  a  young  man,  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
literature  as  well  as  for  jurisprudence, 
and  thoroughly  enjoying,  in  endless  talk 
with  chance  visitors,  the  leisure  of  a  law- 
yer without  clients,  before  the  lawyer  had 
been  tempted  to  publicly  appear  in  the 
field  of  either  philanthropic  enterprise  or 
political  discussion.  Laying  his  head  far 
back  on  his  chair,  and  indolently  stretch- 
ing his  long  legs  to  the  full  length  of  their 
possible  extension,  he  would  discourse  for 
hours  on  every  subject  and  every  person- 
age which  the  questions  of  his  visitors 
aroused  in  his  singularly  tenacious  mem- 
ory. "Did  you  meet  Talfourd,  Mr. 
Sumner,  while  you  were  in  England  ?" 
' 1  .Oh  yes ;  and  that  reminds  me  of  a  lu- 
dicrous incident  connected  with  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  sending  him  his  lecture  on  temper- 
ance. Channing,  you  know,  was  capti- 
vated, as  all  of  us  were,  by  Talfourd's 
exquisite  tragedy  of  Ion.  Well,  he  sent 
his  pamphlet  to  Talfourd,  with  the  full 
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assurance  that  the  author  of  such  a  dra- 
matic poem  would  gladly  receive  a  lecture 
so  full  of  moral  truths ;  but  the  good  doc- 
tor forgot  to  prepay  the  postage.  In  the 
condition  of  the  postage  laws  at  that  time 
the  sum  demanded  for  it  was  very  large, 
and  Talfourd  refused  to  take  it  from  the 
office.  Meanwhile  it  was  exhibited  among 
the  letters  and  documents  uncalled  for; 
and  at  last  the  envelope  became  so  torn 
that  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  be- 
came visible  to  the  public  eye.  Talfourd 
was  unmercifully  quizzed  by  the  members 
of  his  special  club  on  his  unwillingness  to 
take  out  from  the  office  such  a  precious 
document,  especially  as  its  subject  indi- 
cated that  it  had  some  particular  refer- 
ence to  him.  I  happened  to  be  at  the 
club  one  night,  or  rather  morning,  when 
Talfourd  came  in  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  just  adjourned. 
After  calling  for  broiled  bones  and  claret, 
he  beckoned  me  to  his  table,  and  asked 
some  questions  regarding  this  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.  Of  course  I  told  him  what  a  noble 
philanthropist  Channing  was,  and  how 
greatly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  best  men 
in  the  United  States.  'Well,  Sumner,' 
was  his  reply,  '  I  wish,  if  you  see  him  on 
your  return,  you  would  beg  him  to  send 
me  no  more  of  his  pamphlets  without  pay- 
ing the  postage ;  and  you  may  add,  though 
it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  my  character 
for  sobriety,  which  is  unimpeached,  that  I 
belong,  like  my  friend  Charles  Lamb,  to 
the  tipsy  school.' " 

And  then,  perhaps,  the  querist  might  be 
one  who  had  heard  of  the  breakfasts  where 
men  of  letters  met  each  other  at  the  table 
of  Samuel  Rogers.  ' '  Have  you  ever,  Mr. 
Sumner,  been  present  at  one  of  these  ?" 
"Many  times,"  was  the  reply;  "but  you 
must  not  be  deluded  with  the  idea  that 
the  feeling  among  the  persons  invited  to 
them  was  always  cordial  and  friendly.  I 
remember,  on  one  occasion,  after  we  had 
sat  down  at  the  table,  Rogers  remarked 
that  a  prominent  lawyer  and  Avriter 
whom  he  named,  though  invited,  had  not 
yet  appeared.  Then  came  a  series  of  bit- 
ter sarcasms  directed  at  the  absent  but  ex- 
pected guest,  to  which  the  host  blandly 
contributed  his  full  share.  Suddenly  the 
object  of  this  combined  attack  entered  the 
room,  and  Rogers  rose  from  his  chair, 
shook  hands  with  him  in  his  most  charm- 
ing way,  and  added,  '  Ah !  my  dear  , 

how  glad  we  are  to  see  you !    We  were 


just  speaking  of  you  as  you  came  in!'" 
Sumner,  indeed,  keenly  perceived  the  or- 
ganized hypocrisy  which  constitutes  the 
formal  politeness  at  great  London  dinner 
and  breakfast  parties,  and  knew  how 
much  conceit,  envy,  hatred,  and  malice 
may  be  expressed  without  any  violation 
of  "good  manners." 

Again,  some  visitor  might  ask:  "Did 
you  ever  meet  Macaulay  ?"  And  Sumner 
would  answer:  "That  reminds  me  of  a 
curious  circumstance  in  my  London  expe- 
rience. At  a  dinner  at  Lord  Lansdowne's 
the  question  of  codification  came  up  for 
discussion,  and  I  was  appealed  to  as  an 
American  to  give  what  information  I 
could  as  to  how  far  the  laws  of  the  sepa- 
rate States  and  the  United  States  had  been 
harmonized  into  a  code.  I  answered  in 
general  terms.  A  gentleman  who  sat  op- 
posite to  me  at  the  table,  and  who  had  not 
spoken  before,  then  began  to  put  to  me  a 
series  of  questions.  They  were  so  search- 
ing, and  were  so  evidently  intended  to  get 
at  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  that  I  was 
driven  from  point  to  point,  knowing  all 
the  time  that  I  must  in  the  end  come  to 
the  exact,  the  real  advance  that  our  coun- 
try had  made  in  this  direction.  This  ter- 
rible fellow  was  content  with  no  general- 
ities. His  penetrating  analysis  went  pit- 
ilessly on,  every  new  question  presenting 
new  difficulties  for  me  to  clear  up;  but 
while  I  was  drawing  on  all  my  resources 
of  information  to  answer  him,  I  felt  con- 
fident in  my  own  mind  that  the  question- 
er was  Macaulay,  though  I  was  then  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  he  had  returned  from 
India.  And  I  was  right.  It  ivas  Ma- 
caulay. He  was  fresh  from  his  great 
work  on  the  India  penal  code,  and  knew 
more  about  codification  than  any  English 
lawyer  at  the  table.  And,  by-the-way, 
perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  sarcasms 
that  his  legal  opponents  launched  against 
that  code.  I  was  told  in  legal  circles 
that  though  it  had  cost  the  government 
a  guinea  a  word,  it  was  utterly  impracti- 
cable." And  it  may  be  added  here  that 
Macaulay 's  code,  with  some  modifications, 
has  only  been  recently  adopted  by  the  In- 
dian government.  It  had  to  undergo  a 
storm  of  opposition  lasting  forty  years  be- 
fore its  merits  were  recognized. 

The  defect  of  Sumner  as  a  relator  of 
such  memories  as  these  was  his  disposi- 
tion to  be  too  minute  and  circumstantial 
in  his  narrative.  His  Imaginative  mem- 
ory was  roused  when  he  was  asked  any 
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question  as  to  his  intercourse  with  an  em- 
inent man,  and  he  recalled  in  a  dreamy 
way  the  irrelevant  as  well  as  the  relevant 
incidents  which  were  connected  with  it. 
Thus  he  would  consume  ten  minutes  in 
telling-  a  story  which  a  man  like  Choate 
would  have  flashed  upon  his  hearer  in  one. 

During"  all  the  early  period  to  which  I 
refer,  Sumner  appeared  to  he  a  thorough 
philanthropist  in  thought  and  feeling, 
rather  than  a  man  capable  of  putting 
philanthropy  into  aggressive  action,  and 
of  becoming  a  great  public  Force.  In 
listening  to  him  one  got  the  impression  of 
a  certain  indolence  of  nature,  which 
would  be  content  with  uttering  moral 
opinions  without  backing  them  up  with 
moral  might.  Suddenly,  as  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  the  forces  which  had  been  si- 
lently gathering  in  his  soul  during  long 
studies,  long  meditations,  and  long  con- 
versations on  moral  ideas,  broke  out  in  a 
Fourth-of-July  oration.  His  subject  was 
"  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations;1'  the  oc- 
casion was  the  commemoration  of  Inde- 
pendence-day, which  the  municipality  of 
Boston  celebrates  annually  with  an  ora- 
tion and  other  fire- works.  The  great  suc- 
cess of  Sumner  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  oration  was  studiously  framed  so  as  to 
be  utterly  inappropriate  to  the  occasion. 
It  happened  that  a  considerable  number 
of  army  and  navy  officers  were  present, 
some  of  them  suggesting  to  the  audience 
memories  of  the  war  of  1812.  Foreseeing 
that  there  was  to  be  a  kind  of  benevolent 
mischief  in  Sumner's  oration,  I  took  a  po- 
sition at  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall  in 
which  it  was  delivered,  in  order  to  watch 
its  effect  on  the  countenances  of  the  bewil- 
dered or  belligerent  auditors  as  his  fa- 
mous plea  for  peace  was  developed,  each 
proposition  illustrated  by  some  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  both  prop- 
ositions and  pictures  relentlessly  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  among  communi- 
ties of  reasonable  and  Christian  men  war 
should  be  abolished.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  expenses  of  supporting  Harvard 
College  and  the  man-of-war  Ohio,  then 
floating  in  Boston  Harbor,  together  with 
his  somewhat  clumsy  ridicule  of  the  span- 
gled costume  by  which  an  officer  of  the 
militia  is  distinguished  by  his  dress  from 
an  ordinary  citizen,  must  have  been  re- 
sented as  an  inexpiable  offense  not  only 
by  the  captains  and  commodores  of  the 
regular  army  and  navy  who  were  present 
in  full  regimentals,  but  by  the  militia  offi- 


cers whose  companies  escorted  the  proces- 
sion to  the  hall,  and  who  altogether  out- 
shone their  professional  brethren  in  the 
freshness  and  brilliancy  of  their  military 
accoutrements.  The  whole  scene,  as  I 
viewed  it  from  the  outside,  seemed  to  me 
so  deliciously  humorous  that  I  fear  the 
moral  grandeur  of  Sumner's  sentiments 
did  not  impress  me  half  as  much  as  his  al- 
most child-like  innocence  while  he  went 
on  dealing  stab  after  stab  to  estimable 
servants  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
come  there  with  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  least, 
they  would  not  only  be  honorably  men- 
tioned, but  might  also  count  on  being 
overwhelmed  by  a  multitude  of  those  hol- 
low compliments  which  on  such  occa- 
sions are  ordinarily  lavished  on  ' '  the 
brave  defenders  of  the  country,  whether 
on  land  or  sea."  They  could  not  have 
dreamed  that  the  uselessness  of  their  pro- 
fession would  be  the  orator's  theme,  when 
they  remembered  how  scanty  were  their 
emoluments,  and  how  severe  was  the  code 
of  professional  honor  which  prevented 
them  from  resorting  to  those  ignoble  con- 
trivances by  which  many  civil  officers  of 
the  government  increased  their  meagre 
"wage"  by  illicit  and  unlawful  gains. 
Sumner,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  was  called  to  account  by  many 
speakers  in  the  dinner  that  followed  in 
Faneuil  Hall ;  but  he  bore  his  punishment 
meekly;  and  the  peculiar  fascination  of 
his  smile  was  never  more  charmingly  ap- 
parent than  during  the  time  he  sweetly 
listened  to  the  diatribes  of  his  angry  oppo- 
nents, even  when  his  friend  Dr.  Palfrey 
felt  himself  compelled  to  join  in  the  cho- 
rus of  dissent. 

On  the  next  day  his  law  office  was  beset 
by  friends  and  foes  alike.  The  remon- 
strants were  there  in  great  force ;  and 
Sumner  had  to  reply  off-hand  to  those 
who  agreed  with  him  in  full,  to  those  who 
half  agreed  with  him,  and  to  those  who 
totally  disagreed  with  him.  For  hours  he 
was  mobbed  by  a  successive  crowd  of  in- 
telligent men,  whose  questions  were  so 
searching  that  a  speech  longer  than  his 
oration  would  have  been  required  to  an- 
swer them.  Choate,  whose  office  was  near 
Sumner's,  darted  in  at  a  propitious  mo- 
ment, and  dragged  off  the  most  formida- 
ble of  his  friends  and  antagonists,  the 
great  publicist  Dr.  Lieber;  but  still,  sym- 
pathizers were  almost  as  difficult  for 
Sumner  to  manage  as  non-sympathizers. 
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Hillard,  whose  office  was  connected  with 
Sumner's — divided  only  by  a  door — and 
who  was  then  in  close  friendship  with 
him,  quietly  remarked  to  me,  amidst  the 
din  of  voices:  "What  folly  is  all  this! 
Each  of  these  men  professes  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian ;  Sumner,  as  I  understand  it,  has  sim- 
ply applied  the  principles  of  Christianity 
to  war,  and  he  has  raised  a  tumult  fiercer 
than  if  he  had  insulted  Boston,  on  the  na- 
tional anniversary,  by  an  open  profession 
of  paganism  I" 

In  a  few  months  after  this  oration  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1845,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Sumner  had  established  himself 
as  a  power  among  two  classes  of  our  New 
England  population  which  it  is  never  safe 
for  any  politician  or  statesman  to  disre- 
gard or  despise,  namely,  earnest  progress- 
ive clergymen  and  warm-hearted  cultiva- 
ted women.  In  speaking  of  "cultivated" 
women,  it  is,  of  course,  implied  that  the 
phrase  includes  not  only  those  women  of 
large  hearts  who  have  been  highly  edu- 
cated as  to  the  knowledge  of  many  lan- 
guages and  many  literatures,  but  those 
women  who  have  been  trained  in  the  aus- 
tere discipline  of  practical  life  to  regard 
moral  obligations  as  the  most  important 
and  permanent  of  all  the  ties  on  which 
civil  society  rests,  though  they  may  speak 
no  language  but  their  own,  and  have  read 
but  few  books  except  the  Bible  and  Pil- 
grim's Progress.  The  influence  which 
Sumner  early  obtained  among  these 
sources  of  real  power  went  on  increasing 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  There  was  from 
the  first  something  feminine,  though  not 
effeminate,  in  the  delicacy  of  his  percep- 
tion of  moral  obligations. 

Meanwhile  a  considerable  portion  of  in- 
telligent, practical  men  honestly  deli  ver- 
ed their  opinion  that  Sumner  was,  in  the 
most  expressive  term  of  Yankee  contempt, 
"a  greenhorn."  They  saw  clearly  that 
war  was  a  hateful  condition  of  human  af- 
fairs to  which  all  "Christian"  states  must 
be  at  times  exposed ;  that  preparations  for 
possible  wars  should  properly  enter  into 
the  economy  of  all  strong  governments  ; 
that  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  historically  proved  to  be  weak  against 
human  avarice  and  human  ambition ;  and 
that  the  best  way,  on  the  whole,  to  pre- 
vent war  was  to  be  prepared  for  it.  These 
men  did  not  add  that  the  great  provoca- 
tions to  war  were  moral,  springing  from 
the  stalwart  assertion  of  the  rights  of  man 
against  the  oppressions  of  privileged  men ; 
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that  there  could  be  no  peace  as  long  as 
any  man  was  deprived  of  his  rights  ;  and 
that  the  fiery  philanthropists  who  appear 
as  the  champions  of  reason,  justice,  and 
peace,  who  denounce  religious  supersti- 
tion and  political  tyranny  in  words  which 
stir  multitudes  into  revolt  against  what 
is  truly  revolting,  are  the  most  efficient 
provokers  of  war.  When  they  ask  this 
king  or  that  aristocracy  to  combine  with 
other  kings  and  other  aristocracies  to  pre- 
vent the  nations  they  rule  from  indul- 
ging in  the  expensive  expedient  of  war, 
they  suppose  a  condition  of  things  which 
would  reduce  the  people  they  rule  into 
a  weak  submission  to  servitude,  against 
which  human  nature,  at  least  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  instinctively  up- 
rises with  arms  in  its  hands.  Fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  after  the  oration  which  first 
made  him  prominent  among  the  public 
men  of  the  country,  Sumner's  earnest 
preaching  of  the  seemingly  peaceful  doc- 
trine of  right  and  justice  ended  in  making 
him  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  those 
American  statesmen  who,  in  the  most 
frightful  of  civil  wars  recorded  in  history, 
were  for  waging  war  to  its  utmost  limits 
until  justice  and  right  were  establish- 
ed throughout  the  land.  He  would,  of 
course,  have  preferred  that  the  dread  ar- 
bitrament of  war  should  have  been  avoid- 
ed ;  but  when  it  came,  who  was  more 
vehement  than  he  to  prosecute  it  on  prin- 
ciples that  could  only  end  with  the  entire 
prostration  of  the  South  ?  Most  wars,  in- 
deed, when  waged  in  civilized  states,  are 
either  the  direct  or  remote  results  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  human  heart,  the  hu- 
man conscience,  and  the  human  reason 
against  the  attempt  of  a  few  privileged 
men  to  degrade  human  nature  itself  by 
an  insolent  assertion  of  superiority  over 
the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject. 
Sumner's  reputation  grew  day  by  day,  as 
the  great  Christian  layman  of  New  Eng- 
land, from  the  time  the  oration  on  1 '  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations"  was  publish- 
ed. The  peace  societies  naturally  wel- 
comed so  eloquent  an  adherent;  but  the 
series  of  speeches  and  addresses  which 
followed  it,  with  his  favorite  emphasis  on 
Right — always  prominent  with  a  capital 
R,  or  with  the  whole  word  in  capitals — so 
worked  into  the  mind  and  moral  senti- 
ment of  Massachusetts  that  he  became  at 
last  the  Senator  of  that  State  in  Congress, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Darwinian  law 
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of  natural  selection  and  i  1  the  survival  of 
the  fittest1'  among  the  contending  politi- 
cians who  desired  to  obtain  the  place. 

In  1846,  a  year  after  his  Fourth-of- 
July  oration,  he  made  a  new  application 
of  its  principles  in  his  noble  Phi  Beta 
address  at  Cambridge,  on  ' '  The  Schol- 
ar, the  Jurist,  the  Artist,  the  Philanthro- 
pist." The  -men  selected  to  represent 
these  were  John  Pickering,  Joseph  Story, 
Washington  Allston,  and  William  Ellery 
Channing.  Having  been  present  on  the 
occasion  of  the  delivery  of  this  oration,  I 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  general  enthu- 
siasm with  which  it  was  received  by  the 
old  and  by  young  men  who  were  pres- 
ent; the  tribute  to  Judge  Story,  especial- 
ly, was  the  best  compact  statement  that 
has  ever  been  made  of  Story's  real  con- 
tributions to  jurisprudence,  considered  as 
a  science;  and  yet  a  young  sprig  of  the 
law,  hardly  out  of  his  legal  teens,  super- 
ciliously remarked  to  one  of  his  compan- 
ions as  he  left  the  hall  that  the  whole 
speech  sounded  to  him  as  if  it  were  made 
up  out  of  four  rejected  obituary  notices; 
and  the  joke  made  him  quite  a  reputation 
among  the  whole  body  of  young  gentle- 
men of  his  turn  of  mind,  whose  wit  con- 
sisted in  sneering  at  any  man  who  was 
so  demented  as  to  be  inspired  by  any  mor- 
al enthusiasm  whatever  for  what  Sumner 
emphatically  called  the  "Right." 

But  the  special  criticism  on  Sumner, 
advanced  even  by  some  persons  whose 
minds  were  absorbed  in  questions  relat- 
ing to  philanthropy,  was  this,  that  he 
was  a  pedantic  philanthropist.  If  there 
is  one  among  Sumner's  many  orations 
which  may  be  selected  from  the  rest  as 
pre-eminently  able,  it  is  his  college  ad- 
dress (1848)  on  ' '  The  Law  of  Human  Prog- 
ress." After  having  been  delivered  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady  (New  York),  he  re- 
peated it  before  scores  of  popular  lyceums 
in  New  England  and  New  York.  The  au- 
diences were  doubtless  amazed  that  a  prop- 
osition which  they  were  prepared  to  accept 
without  question  was  historically  consid- 
ered, that  the  obscure  hints  of  the  law  in 
ancient  poets  and  philosophers  were  elabo- 
rately set  forth,  and  that  the  theories  of 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Vico,  Leibnitz,  Lessing, 
Perrault,  Fontenelle,  Turgot,  Condorcet, 
and  a  host  of  other  modern  writers  were 
quoted  to  prove  his  ultimate  conclusion 
that,  in  the  words  of  Pascal,  the  succession 
of  men,  as  they  appear  age  after  age,  may 


be  regarded  as  one  man,  "who  lives  al- 
ways, and  learns  continually."  A  quick- 
witted woman,  who  had  heard  the  lecture 
at  a  village  lyceum,  told  me  that  when 
Sumner  first  announced  his  proposition, 
she  agreed  to  it  at  once  as  an  obvious  truth. 
"But,"  she  added,  "when  he  went  on, 
summoning  this  and  that  great  man  of 
whom  I  had  never  heard  to  testify  to  its 
validity,  I  began  to  grow  suspicious;  the 
truism  took  on  more  and  more  the  char- 
acter of  a  paradox ;  and  after  his  citations 
of  authorities  had  come  to  an  end,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  human  progress 
was  one  of  Sumner's  benevolent  heresies, 
and  was  inclined  to  disbelieve  in  it  alto- 
gether." 

Yet  the  value  of  Sumner's  historical 
method  of  treating  the  genealogy  of 
freedom,  and  the  importance  that  his 
large  legal  and  general  learning  gave  to 
his  arguments  for  human  rights,  were  at 
once  evident  when  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
plunged  into  a  hand-to-hand  and  mind- 
to-mind  fight  with  the  accomplished  law- 
yers and  debaters  who  thought,  or  pre- 
tended to  think,  that  the  truisms  accept- 
ed at  most  New  England  firesides  were 
damnable  paradoxes,  which  all  friends 
of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  must 
passionately  denounce  or  derisively  re- 
ject. Then  the  laborious  antiquarian  of 
liberty  came  in  to  re-enforce  its  reso- 
lute champion,  citing  precedents  as  flu- 
ently as  he  asserted  principles,  and  bas- 
ing the  disputed  proposition  that  two 
and  two  made  four  on  a  mass  of  accredit- 
ed authorities  in  matters  of  government 
and  legislation  which  were  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  judgments  of  his  own  in- 
tellect and  the  monitions  of  his  own  in- 
dividual conscience.  Thus  he  could  not 
be  contemptuously  dismissed  by  his  broth- 
er Senators  as  a  mere  ' '  freedom  screech- 
er,"  for  he  screeched  Grotius  and  Puffen- 
dorf,  screeched  L'Hopital  and  Turgot, 
screeched  Hale,  Holt,  Mansfield,  Chat- 
ham, Camden,  Burke,  and  Fox,  screech- 
ed Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Madison,  Jay,  Marshall,  Jackson,  Story, 
and  Webster,  and  never  seemed  to  in- 
dulge in  an  impulse  of  enthusiasm  with- 
out having  in  his  brain  an  authority 
which  justified  the  words  that  came  hot 
from  his  heart.  Therefore,  what  struck 
popular  audiences  as  pedantry  became, 
when  Sumner  entered  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  an  element  of  power.  His 
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legal  opponents,  treating  him  at  first  as  a 
mere  enthusiast,  were  soon  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  the  briefless  barrister  they  affect- 
ed to  despise  had  employed  the  time 
which  they  had  spent  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  local  courts,  with  fat  fees  as  the 
just  reward  of  their  industry,  in  a  patient 
and  prolonged  study  of  every  branch  of 
law,  national  and  international;  that  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most 
important  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  State  tribunals  as  far  as  they 
bore  on  the  subject  which  happened  to  be 
under  discussion ;  and  that  the  attempt  to 
put  him  down  by  technical  objections 
ended  in  rousing  a  kind  of  legal  porcu- 
pine, bristling  all  over  with  technicalities, 
and  shooting  out  his  pointed  quills  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  never  more  delight- 
ed than  when  his  political  enemies  called 
forth  the  special  capacity  in  which  he  pre- 
eminently excelled.  His  vast  memory 
became  indeed  4 '  a  tremendous  engine 
of  legislative  oppression"  when  its  stores 
of  precedents,  legal  or  historical,  were 
called  forth  by  the  questions,  the  taunts, 
the  sneers,  or  the  invectives  of  his  polit- 
ical adversaries. 

The  great  body  of  the  reformers  and 
philanthropists  of  the  country  at  last  set- 
tled on  Sumner  as  their  man,  because 
they  found  that  in  a  national  assembly 
which  included  lawyers  and  jurists  he 
could  bring  learning  to  the  aid  of  moral 
enthusiasm,  and  hunt  up  precedents  to 
sustain  all  the  principles  which  he  and 
they  mutually  advocated.  This  was  all 
the  more  important  because  such  a  com- 
bination of  the  technical  lawyer  and  the 
philanthropic  statesman  was  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon in  our  politics.  They  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  though  four  added  to 
four  made  eight  in  the  minds  of  simple 
people,  it  might  mean  nine  or  eighty- 
eight  in  the  minds  of  members  of  Con- 
gress; and  they  witnessed,  with  ever-in- 
creasing admiration,  the  long  array  and 
immense  weight  of  the  authorities  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  brought 
to  bear  on  this  question  of  moral  arith- 
metic, when  its  soundness  was  vehement- 
ly questioned  by  eminent  publicists  both 
from  the  South  and  North.  But  as  Pul- 
teney,  the  great  opponent  of  Walpole, 
said,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
' '  The  heads  of  parties  are,  like  the  heads 
of  snakes,  carried  on  by  the  tails;"  and 
Sumner  was  the  head  of  a  party  within 


his  party,  which  was  clamorous  for  every 
new  advance  in  the  path  which  event- 
ually led  to  negro  emancipation.  He  de- 
veloped by  degrees  a  kind  of  moral  im- 
placability, derived  from  the  uncompro- 
mising ethical  fierceness  of  his  chief  sup- 
porters. He  could  bear  ordinary  taunts 
and  invectives  with  fortitude,  but  when 
suspicions  were  suggested  that  he  was  not 
up  to  the  requirements  of  ' '  the  party  of 
Right,"  he  was  greatly  disturbed.  The 
charge  that  any  one  was  ahead  of  him  in 
the  legislative  championship  of  justice 
and  freedom,  and  had  grounds  for  in- 
veighing against  his  short-comings  in  the 
cause,  inflicted  on  him  an  immedicable 
wound,  unless  it  was  "healed  by  an  im- 
mediate proposal  of  some  new  measure, 
which  it  might  take  a  year  of  debate  tc 
get  organized  into  a  law. 

Sumner  was  early  accused  of  the  foi- 
ble or  vice  of  vanity,  and  the  accusation 
was  repeated  again  and  again  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  was  doubtless  open 
to  the  charge;  but  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  any  body  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately and  loved  him  heartily  to  state  the 
peculiar  form  this  foible  assumed,  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  many  ingredients 
which  went  to  make  up  his  character,  so 
that  those  who  knew  him  not  can  view 
it  in  its  relations  with  the  nobler  and  pre- 
dominating qualities  of  his  nature.  To 
him  there  was  a  glory,  perhaps  some- 
times a  vainglory,  in  doing  a  good  act, 
in  making  a  good  speech,  or  in  writing  a 
good  book.  If,  in  the  early  days  of  his 
career,  any  thing  done  by  himself  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  men  he  esteemed,  he 
delighted  in  showing  to  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintances the  flattering  letters  he  re- 
ceived ;  but  he  delighted  even  more  in  the 
success  of  his  friends.  If  Hillard  wrote  a 
notable  article  in  the  North  American 
Revieiv,  if  Longfellow  published  a  new 
poem,  or  Prescott  a  new  history,  or  Lieber 
a  new  work  on  the  philosophy  of  politics, 
or  Story  a  new  treatise  elucidating  some 
difficult  department  of  law,  he  expended 
all  his  energies  in  the  attempt  to  set  forth 
its  merits.  He  was  more  vain,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  of  the  works  of 
his  friends  than  of  his  own.  He  wished 
that  every  thing  they  wrote  should  be 
properly  appreciated,  and  that  the  public 
opinion  should  be  in  accord  with  his  own. 
It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  amount  of 
labor  he  consumed  in  aiding  his  literary 
and  legal  brethren  when  any  one  of  them 
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was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  re- 
quired toilsome  research.  His  learning 
and  his  time  were  always  at  their  dispos- 
al, and  his  glory  in  their  glory  became 
occasionally  almost  vainglorious.  Now 
vanity,  when  it  becomes  a  vice,  is  ever 
allied  to  envy,  and  of  envy  Sumner  had 
not  a  particle  in  his  nature.  His  cordial 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  others  exceed- 
ed in  warmth  any  feeling  he  might  have 
of  his  own  deservings.  Where  literature 
was  concerned,  he  was,  from  the  first,  su- 
perior to  all  political  and  social  prejudices. 
There  was  a  period,  some  forty  years  ago, 
when  a  distinguished  historian,  of  strong 
Democratic  principles,  was  personally  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  Boston,  where 
he  held  an  important  political  office. 
"Why,"  a  cultivated  gentleman  said  to 
me  at  this  time,  ' '  do  you  young  men  of 
the  Lyceum  invite  him  to  lecture  be- 
fore you?"  "We  invited  him  because, 
being  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  we  sup- 
posed we  should  attract  to  our  course  of 
lectures  persons  of  culture  like  yourself." 
"Then  you  have  made  a  great  mistake. 
He  is  a  person  tolerated  by  nobody — ex- 
cept by  Charles  Sumner  and  William  H. 
Prescott,  who  tolerate  every  body."  This 
was  really  a  tribute  to  Sumner's  magna- 
nimity, as  he  had  then  little  sympathy 
with  the  political  views  of  the  man  that 
Boston  society,  through  one  of  its  mouth- 
pieces, thus  inexorably  proscribed.  The 
linking  of  his  name  with  that  of  Prescott, 
the  most  genial  and  amiable  of  human  be- 
ings, was  also  honorable  to  him. 

Not  many  years  after  this,  Sumner  him- 
self came  under  the  ban  of ' '  good  society. " 
The  occasion  was  a  debate  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society 
(1847).  He  had  done  or  said  before  this 
some  things  which  offended  the  inner  cir- 
cles of  Boston  society,  but  in  setting  forth 
his  views  on  prison  discipline,  he,  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  made  some  needlessly  cut- 
ting remarks  on  persons  of  the  first  re- 
spectability in  the  city,  and  he  was  thence- 
forth voted  by  them  to  be  "  vulgar. "  His 
offenses  against  what  was  considered  so- 
cial and  political  decorum  went  on  in- 
creasing year  after  year,  and  the  houses 
where  he  had  before  been  a  welcome  vis- 
itor closed  their  doors  to  him  one  after 
the  other.  It  is  curious  that  this  fash- 
ionable ostracism  continued  after  he  had 
made  himself  a  great  reputation  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  held  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  He  was  a 
political  force  of  the  first  rank,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  ambassadors  of  foreign  states,  when 
numbers  of  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing aristocracy  of  his  native  city  rated 
and  berated  him  as  a  vulgar  fanatic.  Mr. 
Samuel  Hooper — a  Boston  merchant,  who 
represented  Boston  in  the  national  House 
of  Representatives  for  many  years,  before, 
during,  and  after  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
and  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sum- 
ner— told  me  that  one  of  his  solid  mer- 
cantile friends  once  asked  him  how  he 
managed  to  get  along  with  that  fellow 
Sumner. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
meet  him  very  often.  He  appears  to  be 
invited  to  every  party  given  in  Washing- 
ton. You  can't  go  any  where  without 
meeting  him." 

' '  But  you  don't  say  he  is  considered  a 
gentleman  ?  You  don't  say  that  he  is  a 
man  that  one  would  ask,  now,  to  dine  at 
your  table  or  mine  ?" 

"No,"  Mr.  Hooper  rejoined,  with  that 
dry,  delicious,  and  quietly  malicious  hu- 
mor which  characterized  him,  "I  don't 
think  that  it  would  become  you  to  invite 
him  to  your  house.  But  society  in  Wash- 
ington is  mixed  up  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments such  as  we  never  find  in  Boston. 
There  is,  you  know,  a  lot  of  ambassadors 
from  the  various  countries  of  Europe — 
dukes,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  other 
persons,  with  this  or  that  title  prefixed  to 
their  names — and  they  are  compelled,  for 
political  reasons,  to  invite  all  kinds  of 
persons  to  their  dinners.  Sumner  seems 
to  be  their  favorite  guest;  but  I  would 
not,  of  course,  advise  you  to  invite  him 
to  dinner.  In  Boston  we  are  naturally 
more  cautious  in  selecting  the  persons 
who  are  to  eat  our  meats  and  drink  our 
wines.  In  Washington  we  have  to  be 
less  discriminating." 

And  the  good  Boston  merchant  depart- 
ed, fully  assured  that  his  friend  Hooper 
entirely  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  excluding  such  a  fanatic  as  Sumner 
from  the  inner  sanctuary  of  his  own  un- 
polluted dwelling.  And  yet  at  this  very 
time  Sumner  was  recognized  at  the  seat 
of  government  as  one  of  the  powers  to  be 
consulted  in  the  settlement  of  matters 
which  intimately  affected  the  prosperity 
of  the  commerce  of  Boston  in  common 
with  that  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
country. 

In  questions  relating  to  domestic  affairs, 
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Sumner  was  almost  always  in  collision 
with  his  Democratic  opponents,  and  often 
with  his  Republican  friends.    In  foreign 
affairs,  however,  he  generally  carried  with 
him  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  his  special  committee  of 
the  Senate.    This  was  owing  primarily  to 
his  exceptional  knowledge  of  internation- 
al law,  the  study  of  which  had  occupied 
his  attention  from  the  time  he  entered  the 
Law  School  at  Cambridge ;  but  this  advan- 
tage was  supplemented  by  his  immense 
correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  Euro- 
pean opinion.    Many  of  these  leaders  were 
occupants  of  offices  under  their  respective 
governments;  others  were  professors  of 
international  law  in  the  universities  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany ;  wherev- 
er, indeed,  there  was  a  man  competent  to 
deliver  a  wise  opinion  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions, whether  in  office  or  out  of  it,  Sum- 
ner contrived  that  a  private  letter  address- 
ed to  himself  should  be  an  element  which 
should  properly  be  considered  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  as  to  the  immediate  question  be- 
fore them.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Pierce  in 
the  forth-coming  volumes  of  his  Life  of 
Sumner  will  demonstrate  how  Lord  Palm- 
erston  was  forced  to  abandon  his  early 
insolent  pretensions  regarding  "belliger- 
ency" by  the  knowledge  which  Sumner 
possessed,  through  his  private  correspond- 
ence, that  some  eminent  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  rise  on  some 
occasion  and  put  a  question  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  which  it  would  be 
awkward  for  him  to  answer.    That  ques- 
tion would  be  asked  because  Sumner  had 
suggested  it  to  one  of  his  numerous  cor- 
respondents who  were  members  of  the 
House.    Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  there  were  a  series  of  commu- 
nications between  influential  members  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons  and  House 
of  Lords,  addressed  (privately,  of  course) 
to  Mr.  Sumner,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
seriously  influenced  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.    The  power  that  Sumner  obtain- 
ed was  due  to  his  exact  information  re- 
garding the  real  public  opinion  underly- 
ing all  the  votes  of  Parliament  and  all  the 
judgments  of  the  press.    This  power  he 
exercised  with  a  kind  of  inexorable  and 
implacable  persistence,  knowing  that,  if 
his  demands  were  resisted,  England  would 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  a  power  of  the 


second  rank  in  Europe.  ' '  That, "  he  once 
told  me, ' '  is  my  object.  If  England  should 
abandon  her  proud  pre-eminence  among 
the  governments  of  Europe  as  the  special 
representative  of  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty, if  she  should,  in  her  relations  to  our 
country,  dare  to  violate  the  recognized 
principles  of  international  law,  she  must 
be  inevitably  reduced  to  the  ignominious 
position  of  a  power  of  the  second  class. 
My  speech,  which  has  so  often  been  laugh- 
ed at,  and  which  every  English  journal 
denounces — though  not  one  of  the  news- 
papers has  ever  condescended  to  print  it 
in  full — is  really  pondered  by  the  shrewd 
ministers  and  diplomatists  of  other  Euro- 
pean governments.  They  know  that  until 
the  questions  I  have  mooted  have  been  set- 
tled, England  can  not  be  considered  a  pow- 
er of  the  first  rank,  because  she  has  not 
settled  her  debt  of  justice  to  us.  "We  have 
shown  a  capacity  of  improvising  armies 
and  navies  which  naturally  excites  sur- 
prise abroad ;  and  as  long  as  Great  Britain 
insolently  denies  our  right  to  have  the  dif- 
ferences between  us  adjusted  by  fair  arbi- 
tration, she  has  a  terrible  enemy  on  her 
flank  should  she  choose  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  war." 

The  relations  between  Mr.  Seward  and 
Sumner  during  the  administration  of  An- 
drew Johnson  were  of  a  singular  kind, 
and  explain  the  difficulties  he  afterward 
unsuccessfully  encountered  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Mr.  Fish  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Grant.    Seward  and 
Sumner  were  old  political  and  personal 
friends,  and  understood  each  other  per- 
fectly when  they  came  into  political  hos- 
tility.   They  were  generally  in  accord  as 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government 
at  the  time  they  were  most  vehemently  at 
variance  on  the  domestic  question  of  re- 
construction.   It  was  pleasant  to  listen 
to  Sumner  as  he  narrated  any  one  of  his 
many  interviews  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.    Thus  he  would  say:  "As  soon  as 
I  heard  of  the  position  of  Seward  on  this 
question,  I  hurried  to  his  house  to  expos- 
tulate with  him.    Once  together  in  his 
private  room,  I  immediately  began :  '  Mr. 
Seward,  you  have  lost  the  great  opportu- 
nity of  your  life  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  illustrious  of  our  statesmen.  You 
have  done  much  more.    You  have  for- 
feited by  this  act  a  large  part  of  your  rep- 
utation among  reformers  and  philanthro- 
pists, which  you  had  justly  acquired  by 
your  efforts  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
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freedom.  This  last  offense  is  inexpiable, 
unless  it  be  at  once  repented  of  and  dis- 
claimed. History  will  hold  you  up  as  one 
of  those  men  who  met  a  great  occasion, 
on  which  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
oppressed  millions  depended,  by  a  weak 
compliance  with  the  intrigues,  the  false 
statements,  and  the  sophistical  logic  of 
their  oppressors.  I  beg  you  to  pause  in 
time.'  And  then,"  Sumner  would  add, 
with  exquisite  naivete,  ' '  Seward  would 
get  mad  [as  what  man  would  not  ?],  and 
denounce  me  and  my  political  friends  as 
fools  and  fanatics ;  and,  you  know,  he  was 
very  liberal  of  those  profane  adjectives 
which  men  in  excitement  apply  to  fools 
and  fanatics.  And  so  we  would  go  on 
for  perhaps  half  an  hour  in  the  fiercest 
contention,  until  our  mutual  noble  rage 
was  exhausted.  Then  Seward,  recover- 
ing his  equanimity,  would  say,  '  Sumner, 
let  us  leave  this  matter,  where  we  can 
not  agree,  and  proceed  to  foreign  affairs, 
where,  I  think,  we  have  no  radical  cause 
of  difference.  Now  I  am  placed,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  a  peculiarly  embarrassing 
position  as  to  foreign  ambassadors.  While 
this  question  of  belligerency  is  pending  be- 
tween our  government  and  that  of  Great 
Britain  we  can  not  consider  any  claim,  of 
other  governments,  however  just  they  may 
be.    I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  say, 

if  Mr.  ,  representing  ,  and  Baron 

 ,  representing   ,  or  any  other  of 

the  European  ministers,  call  upon  me  for 
redress,  that  the  trouble  is  not  in  my  de- 
partment, but  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  As  you  are  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  and  all  the  claims 
are  in  your  possession,  it  may  expose  you 
to  some  misrepresentation,  perhaps  some 
obloquy,  but  I  think  it  would  be  more 
proper  that  you  should  bear  the  burden 
than  L  Of  course  we  can  not  consider 
any  claim  from  any  quarter  until  Great 
Britain  has  receded  from  her  first  preten- 
sion.' And  so  we  would  have  another 
half -hour's  talk,  perfectly  friendly  on  both 
sides,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
be  referred  to  as  the  obnoxious  person 
who  obstructed  the  consideration  of  any 
claims,  until  Great  Britain  had  acknowl- 
edged the  principle  on  which  all  should 
be  settled.  When  the  ambassadors  came 
to  me,  I  always  told  them  that  a  few  min- 
utes' conversation  with  the  British  minis- 
ter would  inform  them  of  the  real  diili- 
culty  in  the  case.  So,  you  see,  though 
Seward  and  I  were  at  swords'  points  on 


many  questions,  we  got  along  together 
very  well  in  respect  to  matters  of  for- 
eign policy.  We  never  really  quarrelled, 
though  we  sometimes  violently  disagreed. " 

One  can  easily  understand  why  ' '  a  new 
hand"  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
like  Mr.  Fish,  who  had  little  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's flexibility,  could  not  contrive  to  fall 
into  agreeable  relations  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  why  President  Grant  came 
positively  to  hate  him.  Sumner  had  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  dominate  in  mat- 
ters of  state,  was  so  blunt  and  belliger- 
ent in  his  conversations  with  Lincoln  and 
Seward,  that  he  could  hardly  understand 
why  his  outspoken  advice  should  not  be 
received  by  a  new  administration  as  it 
had  been  received  by  the  old.  Seward's 
appreciation  of  his  -mastery  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, which  was  not  only  due  to  Sumner's 
knowledge  of  international  law,  but  to 
his  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
leaders  of  English  and  European  opin- 
ion on  every  disputed  question  which 
came  up  during  and  after  the  war,  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  getting  into  any 
quarrel  with  Sumner  which  would  dis- 
solve their  personal  friendship.  Even 
after,  as  I  have  said,  he  had  exchanged 
epithets  with  Sumner  which  would  have 
justified,  to  the  Southern  mind,  an  ex- 
change of  pistol-bullets,  he  would  say, 
"Now  I  desire  to  see  your  last  letters 

from     ,  from  Lord   ,  from 

the  Duke  of   ,  and  any  other  corre- 
spondents of  yours  in  Europe.  The  dis- 
patch I  am  going  to  write  requires  all  the 
interior  information  I  can  possibly  ob- 
tain regarding  the  real  feelings  and  in- 
tentions of  the  men  who  represent  public 
opinion  abroad."  Mr.  Seward  felt  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  quarrel  with  a  Senator 
who  not  only  had  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  in  his  brain,  but  had  the 
opinions  of  its  latest  expositors  in  his 
pocket.  Mr.  Lincoln,  again,  so  clearly 
discerned  the  impolicy  of  making  an  ene- 
my of  the  formidable  Massachusetts  Sena- 
tor, who  so  specially  represented  the  mor- 
al sentiment  of  the  Northern  people,  that 
he  bore  with  much  magnanimity  Sum- 
ner's somewhat  rude  intrusions  of  advice 
as  to  what  should  be  the  President's  poli- 
cy. A  few  days  before  Lincoln's  second 
inauguration  as  President,  Sumner  called 
at  the  White  House,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  determined  to  defeat  in  the  Senate 
his  favorite  measure  regarding  Louisiana, 
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because  it  embodied  a  vicious  principle, 
which  would  be  quoted  as  a  precedent 
when  any  large  scheme  of  reconstruction, 
applying  to  the  whole  rebel  States,  might 
be  brought  forward.  Lincoln  blandly 
listened  to  the  Senator's  remonstrances, 
and  replied :  ' '  Mr.  Sumner,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced by  your  arguments  ;  and  as  to 
your  threat  of  defeating  the  bill,  I  can 
tell  you  it  is  impossible,  for  I  know  that  a 
clear  majority  of  the  Senate  is  in  its  fa- 
vor." "But  I  tell  you,  Mr.  President," 
answered  Sumner,  ' '  it  shall  and  will  be 
defeated."  "  Try  it,"  was  the  quiet  re- 
tort. Sumner  did  try  it.  He  appeared 
on  the  last  night  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress with  a  small  law  library,  partly  on 
his  desk,  and  partly  piled  up  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  bill  was  introduced,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  it  would  be  immedi- 
ately passed.  Sumner,  however,  had  the 
floor,  and  began  to  speak.  After  he  had 
spoken  an  hour  or  two,  it  occurred  to  Sen- 
ator Wade,  of  Ohio,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  ask  Sumner — as  the  session  of  Congress 
would  soon  expire,  and  as  there  was  much 
necessary  business  still  remaining  to  be 
done — how  long  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts intended  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  Sumner  replied,  in  his 
most  courteous  tones,  that  he  feared  he 
could  not  get  through  his  argument  in 
less  than  six  hours  ;  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  must  see,  from  the  books  he  had 
about  him,  every  one  of  which  contained 
matter  bearing  on  the  question  of  debate, 
and  from  which  he  proposed  to  make 
copious  extracts,  that  his  speech  must  be 
of  unusual  length,  and  that  he  could 
not  promise  that  it  would  come  to  a 
close  before  the  legal  session  of  Congress 
came  to  an  end.  Wade,  who  had  in  his 
charge  what  was,  in  effect,  Lincoln's  bill, 
was,  on  this  announcement,  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  Sumner  thus  managed  to 
have  the  whole  great  subject  of  recon- 
struction postponed  to  the  period  when  it 
could  be  discussed  in  all  its  larger  rela- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  both  sections  of  the 
country. 

It  is  very  likely  that  this  incident,  as 
Sumner  told  it  to  me,  may  be  inaccurate 
in  details.  If  so,  the  fault  is  in  my  mem- 
ory, not  in  his  long  narrative.  But  his 
object  in  telling  it  was  to  illustrate  a  beau- 
tiful quality  of  Lincoln's  character.  "I 
thought,"  he  said,  "that  the  President 
would  consider  my  opposition  as  a  per- 
sonal affront.    Instead  of  that,  you  may 


suppose  of  my  surprise  when  he  sent  me 
a  note  on  the  next  day,  asking  me  to  ac- 
company Mrs.  Lincoln,  in  his  carriage,  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration,  and 
also  to  accompany  her  to  the  inauguration 
ball  in  the  evening.  As  to  the  ball,  you 
may  imagine  the  kind  of  wonder  which 
was  excited  when,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  on 
my  arm,  I  made  my  way  through  the  thick 
throng  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present, 
and  placed  her  in  her  selected  seat.  The 
thing  was  nothing  in  itself ;  but  it  still,  I 
thought,  read  a  lesson  to  shrewd  politi- 
cians, when  they  had  to  undertake  the 
task  of  pleasing  such  a  man  as  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

It  is  evident  that  Sumner's  way  of  rush- 
ing in  upon  Lincoln  and  Seward  with  his 
vehement  advice  was  not  adapted  to  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution  of  Grant 
and  Fish.  Perhaps  they  would  not  con- 
cede the  value  of  the  information  he  was 
able  to  give,  while  they  resented  the  stren- 
uousness,  amounting  almost  to  physical 
force,  with  Avhich  he  urged  his  opinions 
on  their  attention.  The  quarrel  which 
ensued  came  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 

'Much  has  been  said  about  Sumner's  lack 
of  humorous  perception;  but  this  defect 
has  been  somewhat  overstated.  There 
was,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  certain  tenden- 
cy in  his  eloquence  to  grandiloquence — a 
tendency  which  was  in  his  mind  as  well 
as  in  his  words.    Coleridge,  in  the  admira- 
ble criticism  on  his  friend  Wordsworth, 
in  the  Biographia  Literaria,  states  that 
the    great    poet    sometimes    brings  in 
thoughts  and  images  too  great  for  the 
subject  they  illustrate,  and  he  calls  this 
"mental  bombast,"  as  distinguished  from 
verbal.    It  is  a  vice  of  style  into  which 
serious  minds  are  apt  to  slide,  when  they 
are  deficient  in  that  sense  of  humor  which 
would  instinctively  correct  or  prevent  it. 
Sumner  undoubtedly  was  not  without 
his  full  share  of  this  defect.    Still,  in  my 
conversations  with  him  I  often  found 
him  genially  open  to  impressions  of  the 
humorous  side  of  the  questions  he  com- 
monly debated  with  passionate  fervor. 
At  the  time  when  he  was  among  the  most 
strenuous  of  those  Republicans  who  op- 
posed the  renomination  of  Grant  for  the 
Presidency,  I  called  upon  him  one  even- 
ing at  his  rooms  in  Boston.    He  immedi- 
ately began  to  declaim  against  the  nomi- 
nation of  Grant  as  a  "  nomination  not  fit 
to  be  made''  for  a  second  term.    In  a  pause, 
perhaps  of  half  a  minute,  when  his  vehe- 
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mence  was  somewhat  exhausted,  and  he 
stopped  to  gather  hreath  for  a  new  assault, 
I  took  the  opportunity  to  remark  that  what 
he  had  just  said  reminded  me  of  some- 
thing that  I  had  read  in  a  newspaper  the 
day  before.  "What  was  it  ?"  he  eagerly 
asked.  "Oh,  nothing  but  this — a  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  between  your  friend 

B  and  your  friend  Agassiz."    "  B  

and  Agassiz!  how  could  they  have  any 
thing  in  common  ?  What  has  Agassiz  to 
do  with  the  next  Republican  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  ?"  "Well,"  I  replied, 
' '  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter  but 
what  the  newspaper  states.  There  is  an 
absurd  report  abroad  that  Agassiz,  on  geo- 
logical grounds,  predicts  that  the  world 
will  be  smashed  to  pieces  on  October  22. 
The  news  was  communicated  to  your 

friend  B         while  he  was  absorbed  in 

arranging  multitudinous  rows  of  figures 
demonstrating  that  Grant  could  not  be  re- 
elected, and  that  he  only  paused  a  moment 
in  his  calculations  to  exclaim,  'Good! 
Any  thing  to  beat  Grant. '  "  At  this  Sum- 
ner absolutely  roared  with  laughter,  and 
I  feared  he  would  drop  from  his  chair,  so 
convulsed  was  he  with  the  sudden  turn 
given  to  his  serious  thinking.  I  then  ven- 
tured to  add  that  he  must,  of  course,  know 
the  motto  which  was  suggested  for  Mr. 
Greeley,  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats 
and  the  discontented  Republicans.  ' '  No, " 
he  said,  recovering  his  accustomed  ear- 
nestness; "what  is  it?"  "Simply  this  : 
'  If  any  man  attempts  to  tear  down  the 
American  flag,  bail  him  on  the  spot  !' " 
And  then  he  laughed  more  ux^roariously 
than  before.  Stale  as  the  jokes  were,  he 
had  never  heard  of  them;  but  he  must 
have  had  some  sense  of  humor  to  appre- 
ciate their  point  when  introduced,  as  they 
were,  in  the  height  of  his  moral  passion 
against  what  he  thought  the  sins  of  Grant's 
administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  occa- 
sions when  he  seemed  singularly  obtuse 
to  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  humor. 
In  1853  was  published  a  book  which 
ranks  with  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
modern  biographies— the  Life  of  Benja- 
min Robert  Haydon,  Historical  Painter, 
from  his  Autobiography  and  Journals, 
edited  and  compiled  by  Tom  Taylor.  It 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  what  is  called 
literary  success  that  this  work  should  not 
have  obtained  a  circulation  almost  equal 
to  Uncle  Toms  Cabin.  Speaking  only 
as  one  reader,  I  can  say  that  at  the  time 


they  were  published  I  happened  to  tako 
up  each  work  early  in  the  evening  of  one 
day,  and  it  was  very  late  in  the  morning 
of  the  next  that  I  went  to  bed.  In  both 
cases  sleep  was  impossible  until  the  biog- 
raphy and  the  novel  came  to  an  end.  In 
Haydon's  autobiography,  full  as  it  is  of 
interesting  matter,  there  is  no  description 
more  deliciously  humorous  than  his  ac- 
count of  a  dinner  which  he  gave  in 
December,  1817,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing Keats  to  Wordsworth,  with 
Charles  Lamb  as  one  of  the  party. 
"Lamb,"  he  says,  "soon  got  delightfully 
merry.  He  made  a  speech,  and  voted  me 
absent,  and  made  them  drink  my  health." 
Then  he  turned  to  Wordsworth,  and  said, 
' '  Now,  you  old  Lake  Poet,  you  rascally 
poet,  why  do  you  call  Voltaire  dull  ?" 
After  the  dinner  came  tea,  and  then  a 
stranger  came  in,  who,  like  Wordsworth, 
was  a  comptroller  of  stamps,  and  had  a 
vague  notion  that  his  brother  comptroller 
was  an  eminent  poet.  As  Lamb  was  doz- 
ing by  the  fire,  the  comptroller,  being  in 
literary  company,  naturally  desired  to 
show  himself  competent  to  appreciate  po- 
ets, and  turning  to  Wordsworth,  solemn- 
ly asked,  ' '  Don't  you  think,  Sir,  Milton 
was  a  great  genius  ?"  The  scene  that  en- 
sued is  fully  described  by  Haydon;  but 
the  special  point  of  it  is  that  Lamb  took 
up  a  candle,  and  walking  up  to  the  pro- 
saic comptroller,  asked,  with  great  solem- 
nity, ' '  Sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  look  at 
your  phrenological  development  ?"  The 
result  of  the  whole  series  of  embarrass- 
ments arising  from  Lamb's  reiterated  de- 
mand to  have  ' '  another  look  at  that  gen- 
tleman's organs"  was  that  Haydon  and 
Keats,  nearly  bursting  with  suppressed 
laughter,  forced  him  into  the  adjoining 
painting  -  room ;  and  while  Wordsworth 
and  others  of  the  company  were  trying 
to  pacify  the  enraged  functionary,  Lamb, 
struggling  with  his  captors  in  the  paint- 
ing-room, was  heard  at  intervals  exclaim- 
ing, "  Who  is  that  fellow  ?  Allow  me  to 
see  his  organs  once  more."  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  impossible  that  any  person  who 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  peculiar  hu- 
mor of  Charles  Lamb  should  not  perceive 
that  this  incident  was  a  delightful  practi- 
cal specimen  of  it ;  yet  Sumner,  referring 
to  Haydon's  detailed  narrative  of  the  oc- 
currence, remarked  to  me:  "I  am  sorry 
that  such  a  story  as  that  should  have  been 
published.  We  who  love  and  appreciate 
Charles  Lamb  must  be  pained  at  seeing 
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him  represented  in  such  a  disreputable 
light  as  insulting  the  guest  of  his  host  in 
so  unjustifiable  a  manner.  He  must  have 
taken  too  much  wine  at  dinner,  or  he 
could  never  have  been  guilty  of  such  an 
indecorum."  Yet  Sumner,  while  he  made 
this  remark,  would  have  felt  offended  if 
you  had  questioned  his  capacity  to  enjoy 
the  humor  of  Lamb.  It  was  plain,  from 
all  the  circumstances  narrated  at  the  din- 
ner, that  Lamb  was  not  intoxicated  at 
all.  His  conduct  was  a  humorous  pro- 
test against  the  commonplace  comptroller 
of  stamps,  who  had  asked,  u  Don't  you 
think  that  Milton  was  a  great  poet  ?" 
Phrenology  was  then  a  theory  new  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Lamb's  demand  to  ex- 
plore the  "bumps"  of  the  man  who  had 
intruded  himself  into  literary  and  artistic 
society  without  the  remotest  notion  of 
what  was  indisputably  established  among 
them  as  settled  questions,  ridiculous  to 
doubt,  was  but  a  practical,  a  characteris- 
tic, outbreak  of  his  peculiar  humor.  Yet 
Sumner  could  not  see  it. 

But  those  who  knew  Sumner  most  in- 
timately must  heartily  recognize  those 
commanding  traits  of  character  which 
made  his  foibles  and  deficiencies  appear 
of  small  account  in  their  general  judg- 
ment of  the  man.  He  was  a  grand  speci- 
men of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
manhood,  ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  any 
thing  in  the  cause  of  what  he  considered 
true,  just,  honorable,  and  humane.  Far 
from  being  confined  to  the  question  of 
slavery,  which  was  his  special  task,  he, 
in  the  spirit  of  Bacon,  proudly  took 
all  benevolent  and  intelligent  legislation 
"for  his  province,"  and  he  was  as  sound 
on  financial  questions  as  on  those  ques- 
tions which  made  him  the  special  cham- 
pion of  liberty  and  justice.  Above  all, 
he  was  intrepid,  and  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  ever  felt  the  sensation  of  fear 
whenever  he  had  a  noble  cause  to  advo- 
cate or  an  absurd  opinion  to  controvert. 
On  many  occasions — indeed,  on  all  promi- 
nent occasions  of  his  career  as  a  states- 
man— he  was  called  upon  to  exhibit  what 
is  called  "backbone;"  and  the  bravery  in 
his  will  and  in  his  heart  always  answered 
to  that  which  was  in  his  brain. 

Sumner,  in  common  with  all  thought- 
ful and  cultivated  persons  who  speak  the 
English  tongue,  had  a  just  admiration 
for  the  genius  and  character  of  Edmund 
Burke.  He. sympathized  deeply  with  the 
philanthropic  spirit  which  animated  the 


works  of  that  illustrious  philosophical 
statesman,  even  when  he  differed  from  his 
opinions.  Probably  the  compliment  he 
most  prized  was  that  paid  to  him  by  the 
eldest  son  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  as  he  and 
Lord  Milton  were  looking  at  the  portrait 
of  Burke  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  a 
gallery  of  paintings  in  Wentworth  House. 
"It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Sumner,"  said  Lord 
Milton,  "that  in  this  position,  and  in  this 
light,  there  is  a  marked  resemblance  be- 
tween your  countenance  and  that  of 
Burke." 

Indeed,  Sumner  spent  the  leisure  hours 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  carefully 
correcting  his  orations  and  speeches. 
They  were  published  in  successive  vol- 
umes, each  receiving  the  last  touch  of  the 
author's  pen,  with  a  special  solicitude  that 
every  quotation  should  be  verified.  He 
hoped  that  his  spoken  words  would  be- 
come a  part  of  American  literature,  as  the 
speeches  of  Burke  were  indisputably  an 
essential  portion  of  English  literature — 
"the  third  Englishman,"  as  Choate  was 
wont  to  call  him.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
indulge  in  the  pleasing  conceit  that  his 
speeches  were  equal  to  Burke's;  but  he 
felt  that,  in  preparing  and  delivering 
them,  he  had  some  claim  to  participate  in 
the  exultation  of  soul  with  which  Burke 
welcomed,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  the 
glorious  unpopularity  which  resulted 
from  the  difference  between  himself  and 
his  Bristol  constituents  on  certain  ques- 
tions where  justice  and  humanity  were 
concerned.  After  declaring  with  an  hon- 
est pride  that  no  charge  had  been  made 
against  him  of  venality  or  neglect  of 
duty,  he  proudly  adds:  "It  is  not  alleged 
that,  to  gratify  any  anger  or  revenge  of 
my  own  or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a 
share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  de- 
scription of  men,  or  any  one  man  in  any 
description.  No!  The  charges  against 
me  are  all  of  one  kind — that  I  have  push- 
ed the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
benevolence  too  far,  further  than  a  cau- 
tious policy  would  warrant,  and  further 
than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go  along 
with  me.  In  every  accident  which  may 
happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sorrow, 
in  depression,  and  distress,  I  will  call  to 
mind  this  accusation;  and  be  comforted." 
Burke,  in  revising  his  speech,  evidently 
put  a  semicolon  rather  than  a  mere  com- 
ma after  the  word  "accusation,"  in  order 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  pause  which  nat- 
urally followed,  as  he  spoke,  before  he 
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drew  "comfort"  from  the  "accusation." 
This  simple  dispassionate  statement  stands 
now  as  one  of  the  grandest  passages  in 
English  eloquence.    The  great  master  of 
that  eloquence  had  been  constantly  li- 
belled, caricatured,,  misapprehended,  and 
denounced  for  those  virtues  which  most 
endear  him  to  that  posterity  to  which  he 
confidently  appealed ;  and  in  this  sentence 
he  lifted  obloquy  into  a  spiritual  region 
of  the  soul,  where  it  became  a  crown  of 
glory — a  supreme  source  of  moral  self- 
satisfaction  beyond  that  which  any  self- 
ish statesman  can  feel  in  the  moment 
when  his  ambition  is  gratified  to  the  ut- 
most by  reaching  that  height  of  power  to 
which  his  energies  may  have  been  un- 
scrupulously directed.    Sumner,  also,  had 
the  noble  consolation  and  comfort  which 
Burke  experienced  when  he  uttered  those 
immortal  words.     The  charges  against 
him  were  that  he,  too,  had  pushed  the 
principles  of  justice  and  benevolence  fur- 
ther than  a  cautious  policy  would  war- 
rant ;  but  fortunately  he  lived  long  enough 
to  witness  that  the  irresistible  tide  of 
events  forced  his  party  to  admit,  as  poli- 
tic, measures  which  he  had  urged  on  the 
ground  of  principle,  and  to  adopt  his 
seemingly  abstract  maxims  of  justice  and 
benevolence  as  the  most  necessary  and 
efficient  of  political  expedients. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A.  MAN  OF  FIFTY. 

FLORENCE,  April  5,  1874.— They  told 
me  I  should  find  Italy  greatly 
changed;  and  in  seven-and-twenty  years 
there  is  room  for  changes.  But  to  me 
every  thing  is  so  perfectly  the  same  that 
I  seem  to  be  living  my  youth  over  again ; 
all  the  forgotten  impressions  of  that  en- 
chanting time  come  back  to  me.  At  the 
moment  they  were  powerful  enough ;  but 
they  afterward  faded  away.  What  in 
the  world  became  of  them  ?  What  ever 
becomes  of  such  things  in  the  long  inter- 
vals of  consciousness  ?  Where  do  they 
hide  themselves  away  ?  in  what  unvisited 
cupboards  and  crannies  of  our  being  do 
they  preserve  themselves  ?  They  are  like 
the  lines  of  a  letter  written  in  sympathet- 
ic ink;  hold  the  letter  to  the  fire  for  a 
while,  and  the  grateful  warmth  brings  out 
the  invisible  words.  It  is  the  warmth  of 
this  yellow  sun  of  Florence  that  has  been 
restoring  the  text  of  my  own  young  ro- 
mance; the  thing  has  been  lying  before 
me  to-day  as  a  clear,  fresh  page.  There 


have  been  moments  during  the  last  ten 
years  when  I  have  felt  so  portentously 
old,  so  fagged  and  finished,  that  I  should 
have  taken  as  a  very  bad  joke  any  inti- 
mation that  this  present  sense  of  juvenili- 
ty was  still  in  store  for  me.    It  won't  last, 
at  any  rate ;  so  I  had  better  make  the  best 
of  it.    But  I  confess  it  surprises  me.  I 
have  led  too  serious  a  life ;  but  that,  per- 
haps, after  all,  preserves  one's  youth.  At 
all  events,  I  have  travelled  too  far,  I  have 
worked  too  hard,  I  have  lived  in  brutal 
climates,  and  associated  with  tiresome 
people.    When  a  man  has  reached  his 
fifty-second  year  without  being,  material- 
ly, the  worse  for  wear — when  he  has  fair 
health,  a  fair  fortune,  a  tidy  conscience, 
and  a  complete  exemption  from  embar- 
rassing relatives — I  suppose  he  is  bound, 
in  delicacy,  to  write  himself  happy.  But 
I  confess  I  shirk  this  obligation.    I  have 
not  been  miserable;  I  won't  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that,  or  at  least  as  to  write 
it.    But  happiness — positive  happiness — 
would  have  been  something  different.  I 
don't  know  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, by  all  measurements — that  it  would 
have  left  me  better  off  at  the  present  time. 
But  it  certainly  would  have  made  this 
difference — that  I  should  not  have  been 
reduced,  in  pursuit  of  pleasant  images,  to 
disinter  a  buried  episode  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.    I  should  have 
found  entertainment  more — what  shall 
I  call  it  ?  —  more  contemporaneous.  I 
should  have  had  a  wife  and  children,  and 
I  should  not  be  in  the  way  of  making,  as 
the  French  say,  infidelities  to  the  present. 
Of  course  it's  a  great  gain  to  have  had  an 
escape,  not  to  have  committed  an  act  of 
thumping  folly ;  and  I  suppose  that,  what- 
ever serious  step  one  might  have  taken  at 
twenty-five,  after  a  struggle  and  with  a 
violent  effort,  and  however  one's  con- 
duct might  appear  to  be  justified  by 
events,  there  would  always  remain  a  cer- 
tain element  of  regret;  a  certain  sense 
of  loss  lurking  in  the  sense  Of  gain; 
a  tendency  to  wonder,  rather  wishfully, 
what  might  have  been.    What  might 
have  been,  in  this  case,  would,  without 
doubt,  have  been  very  sad,  and  what  has 
been  has  been  very  cheerful  and  comfort- 
able; but  there  are,  nevertheless,  two  or 
three    questions   I   might   ask  myself. 
Why,  for  instance,  have  I  never  mar- 
ried ?  why  have  I  never  been  able  to  care 
for  any  woman  as  I  cared  for  that  one  ? 
Ah,  why  are  the  mountains  blue,  and  why 
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is  the  sunshine  warm  ?  Happiness  miti- 
gated by  impertinent  conjectures — that's 
about  my  ticket. 

6th. — I  knew  it  wouldn't  last;  it's  al- 
ready passing"  away.  But  I  have  spent 
a  delightful  day;  I  have  been  strolling 
all  over  the  place.  Every  thing  reminds 
me  of  something  else,  and  yet  of  itself 
at  the  same  time ;  my  imagination  makes 
a  great  circuit,  and  comes  back  to  the 
starting-point.  There  is  that  well -re- 
membered odor  of  spring  in  the  air,  and 
the  flowers,  as  they  used  to  be,  are 
gathered  into  great  sheaves  and  stacks 
all  along  the  rugged  base  of  the  Strozzi 
Palace.  I  wandered  for  an  hour  in  the 
Boboli  Gardens;  we  went  there  several 
times  together.  I  remember  all  those 
days  individually;  they  seem  to  me  as 
yesterday.  I  found  the  corner  where 
she  always  chose  to  sit — the  bench  of 
sun-warmed  marble  in  front  of  the 
screen  of  ilex,  with  that  exuberant  statue 
of  Pomona  just  beside  it.  The  place  is 
exactly  the  same,  except  that  poor  Pomo- 
na has  lost  one  of  her  tapering  fingers. 
I  sat  there  for  half  an  hour,  and  it  was 
strange  how  near  to  me  she  seemed.  The 
place  was  perfectly  empty — that  is,  it  was 
filled  with  her.  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
listened;  I  could  almost  hear  the  rustle 
of  her  dress  on  the  gravel.  Why  do  we 
make  such  an  ado  about  death  ?  What 
is  it,  after  all,  but  a  sort  of  refinement  of 
life  ?  She  died  ten  years  ago,  and  yet,  as 
I  sat  there  in  the  evening  stillness,  she 
was  a  palpable,  audible  presence.  I  went 
afterward  into  the  gallery  of  the  palace, 
and  wandered  for  an  hour  from  room  to 
room.  The  same  great  pictures  hung  in 
the  same  places,  and  the  same,  dark  fres- 
coes arched  above  them.  Twice,  of  old,  I 
went  there  with  her :  she  had  a  great  un- 
derstanding of  art.  She  understood  all 
sorts  of  things.  Before  the  Madonna 
of  the  Chair  I  stood  a  long  time.  The 
face  is  not  a  particle  like  hers,  and  yet  it 
reminded  me  of  her.  But  every  thing 
does  that.  We  stood  and  looked  at  it  to- 
gether once  for  half  an  hour;  I  remem- 
ber perfectly  what  she  said. 

8th. — Yesterday  I  felt  blue — blue  and 
bored ;  and  when  I  got  up  this  morning  I 
had  half  a  mind  to  leave  Florence.  But 
I  went  out  into  the  street  beside  the  Arno, 
and  looked  up  and  down — looked  at  the 
yellow  river  and  the  violet  hills,  and  then 
decided  to  remain — or,  rather,  I  decided 
nothing.    I  simply  stood  gazing  at  the 


beauty  of  Florence,  and  before  I  had 
gazed  my  fill  I  was  in  good  humor  again, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  start  for  Rome.  I 
strolled  along  the  quay,  where  something 
presently  happened  that  rewarded  me  for 
staying.  I  stopped  in  front  of  a  little 
jeweller's  shop,  where  a  great  many  ob- 
jects in  mosaic  were  exposed  in  the  win- 
dow; I  stood  there  for  some  minutes — I 
don't  know  why,  for  I  have  no  taste  for 
mosaic.  In  a  moment  a  little  girl  came 
and  stood  beside  me — a  little  girl  with  a 
frowzy  Italian  head — carrying  a  basket. 
I  turned  away,  but,  as  I  turned,  my  eyes 
happened  to  fall  on  her  basket.  It  was 
covered  with  a  napkin,  and  on  the  nap- 
kin was  pinned  a  piece  of  paper  inscribed 
with  an  address.  This  address  caught 
my  glance—there  was  a  name  on  it  I 
knew.  It  was  very  legibly  written — evi- 
dently by  a  scribe  who  had  made  up  in 
zeal  what  was  lacking  in  skill.  "Con- 
tessa  Salvi-Scarabelli,  Via  Ghibellina" — 
so  ran  the  superscription.  I  looked  at  it 
for  some  moments;  it  caused  me  a  sud- 
den emotion.  Presently  the  little  girl, 
becoming  aware  of  my  attention,  glanced 
up  at  me,  wondering,  with  a  pair  of  timid 
brown  eyes. 

' '  Are  you  carrying  your  basket  to  the 
Countess  Salvi  ?"  I  asked. 

The  child  stared  at  me.  "To  the 
Countess  Scarabelli." 

"Do  you  know  the  countess  ?" 

"Know  her?"  murmured  the  child, 
with  an  air  of  small  dismay. 

"I  mean  have  you  seen  her  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  her."  And  then, 
in  a  moment,  with  a  sudden  soft  smile, 
"  E  bella  /"  said  the  little  girl.  She  was 
beautiful  herself  as  she  said  it. 

"Precisely;  and  is  she  fair,  or  dark  ?" 

The  child  kept  gazing  at  me.  "  Bion- 
da — bionda"  she  answered,  looking  about 
into  the  golden  sunshine  for  a  comparison. 

"And  is  she  young  ?" 

"She  is  not  young — like  me.  But  she 
is  not  old — like — like — " 

"  Like  me,  eh  ?    And  is  she  married  ?" 

The  little  girl  began  to  look  wise.  4 '  I 
have  never  seen  the  Si^nor  Conto.*' 

"And  she  lives  in  Via  Ghibellina  ?" 

"  Siciiro.    In  a  beautiful  palace." 

I  had  one  more  question  to  ask,  and 
I  pointed  it  with  certain  copper  coins. 
"Tell  me  a  little— is  she  good  ?" 

The  child  inspected  a  moment  the  con- 
tents of  her  little  brown  fist.  "It's  you 
who  are  good,"  she  answered. 
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"Ah,  but  the  countess  ?"  I  repeated. 

My  informant  lowered  her  big"  brown 
eyes,  with  an  air  of  conscientious  medita- 
tion that  was  inexpressibly  quaint.  "  To 
me  she  appears  so,"  she  said  at  last,  look- 
ing" up. 

"Ah,  then  she  must  be  so,"  I  said,  "be- 
cause, for  your  age,  you  are  very  intelli- 
gent." And  having  delivered  myself  of 
this  compliment,  I  walked  away,  and  left 
the  little  girl  counting  her  soldi. 

I  walked  back  to  the  hotel,  wondering 
how  I  could  learn  something  about  the 
Contessa  Salvi-Scarabelli.  In  the  door- 
way I  found  the  innkeeper,  and  near  him 
stood  a  young  man  whom  I  immediately 
perceived  to  be  a  compatriot,  and  with 
whom,  a£>parently,  he  had  been  in  con- 
versation. 

' '  I  wonder  whether  you  can  give  me  a 
piece  of  information,"  I  said  to  tho  land- 
lord. ' '  Do  you  know  any  thing  about 
the  Count  Salvi-Scarabelli  ?" 

The  landlord  looked  down  at  his  boots, 
then  slowly  raised  his  shoulders  with  a 
melancholy  smile.  "I  have  many  re- 
grets, dear  Sir — " 

' '  You  don't  know  the  name  ?" 

1 '  I  know  the  name,  assuredly.  But  I 
don't  know  the  gentleman." 

I  saw  that  my  question  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  young  Englishman, 
who  looked  at  me  with  a  good  deal  of 
earnestness.  He  was  apparently  satisfied 
with  what  he  saw,  for  he  presently  de- 
cided to  speak. 

"The  Count  Scarabelli  is  dead," he  said, 
very  gravely. 

I  looked  at  him  a  moment:  he  was  a 
pleasing  young  fellow.  ' '  And  his  widow 
lives,"  I  observed,  "in  Via  G-hibellina. " 

"I  dare  say  that  is  the  name  of  the 
street."  He  was  a  handsome  young 
Englishman,  but  he  was  also  an  awk- 
ward one;  he  wondered  who  I  was  and 
what  I  wanted,  and  he  did  me  the  honor 
to  perceive  that,  as  regards  these  points, 
my  appearance  was  re-assuring.  But  he 
hesitated,  very  properly,  to  talk  with  a  per- 
fect stranger  about  a  lady  whom  he  knew, 
and  he  had  not  the  art  to  conceal  his  hes- 
itation. I  instantly  felt  it  to  be  singu- 
lar that  though  he  regarded  me  as  a  per- 
fect stranger,  I  had  not  the  same  feeling 
about  him.  Whether  it  was  that  I  had 
seen  him  before,  or  simply  that  I  was 
struck  with  his  agreeable  young  face — at 
any  rate,  I  felt  myself,  as  they  say  here, 
in  sympathy  with  him.    If  I  have  seen 


him  before,  I  don't  remember  the  occa- 
sion, and  neither,  apparently,  does  he;  I 
suppose  it's  only  a  part  of  the  feeling  I 
have  had  the  last  three  days  about  every 
thing.  It  was  this  feeling  that  made  me 
suddenly  act  as  if  I  had  known  him  a 
long  time. 

"  Do  you  know  the  Countess  Salvi  ?"  I 
asked. 

He  looked  at  me  a  little,  and  then, 
without  resenting  the  freedom  of  my 
question,  "The  Countess  Scarabelli,  you 
mean,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  answered  ;  "she's  the  daugh- 
ter." 

"The  daughter  is  a  little  girl." 

"She  must  be  grown  up  now.  She 
must  be — let  me  see — close  upon  thirty." 

My  young  Englishman  began  to  smile. 
"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?" 

"I  was  speaking  of  the  daughter,"  I 
said,  understanding  his  smile.  '  ■  But  I 
was  thinking  of  the  mother." 

"Of  the  mother  ?" 

"Of  a  person  I  knew  twenty-seven 
years  ago — the  most  charming  woman  I 
have  ever  known.  She  was  the  Countess 
Salvi ;  she  lived  in  a  wonderful  old  house 
in  Via  Ghibellina. " 

"A  wonderful  old  house!"  my  young 
Englishman  repeated. 

"She  had  a  little  girl,"  I  went  on; 
"and  the  little  girl  was  very  fair,  like 
her  mother ;  and  the  mother  and  daughter 
had  the  same  name — Bianca."  I  stopped 
and  looked  at  my  companion,  and  he 
blushed  a  little.  "And  Bianca  Salvi," 
I  continued,  "was  the  most  charming 
woman  in  the  world."  He  blushed  a 
little  more,  and  I  laid  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  ' '  Do  you  know  why  I  tell 
you  this  ?  Because  you  remind  me  of 
what  I  was  when  I  knew  her — when  I 
loved  her."  My  poor  young  Englishman 
gazed  at  me  with  a  sort  of  embarrassed 
and  fascinated  stare,  and  still  I  went  on. 
' '  I  say  that's  the  reason  I  told  you  this 
— but  you'll  think  it  a  strange  reason. 
You  remind  me  of  my  younger  self. 
You  needn't  resent  that;  I  was  a  charm- 
ing young  fellow.  The  Countess  Salvi 
thought  so.  Her  daughter  thinks  the 
same  of  you." 

Instantly,  instinctively  he  raised  his 
hand  to  my  arm.     "Truly  ?" 

"Ah,  you  are  wonderfully  like  me!"  I 
said,  laughing.  "That  was  just  my  state 
of  mind.  I  wanted  tremendously  to 
please  her."    He  dropped  his  hand,  and 
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looked  away,  smiling,  but  with  an  air  of 
ingenuous  confusion  which  quickened 
my  interest  in  him.  "You  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  me,"  I  pursued.  "  You 
don't  know  why  a  stranger  should  sud- 
denly address  you  in  this  way,  and  pre- 
tend to  read  your  thoughts.  Doubtless 
you  think  me  a  little  cracked.  Perhaps 
I  am  eccentric,  but  it's  not  so  bad  as  that. 
I  have  lived  about  the  world  a  great  deal, 
following  my  profession,  which  is  that  of 
a  soldier.  I  have  been  in  India,  in  Afri- 
ca, in  Canada,  and  I  have  lived  a  good 
deal  alone.  That  inclines  people,  I  think, 
to  sudden  bursts  of  confidence.  A  week 
ago  I  came  into  Italy,  where  I  spent  six 
months  when  I  was  your  age.  I  came 
straight  to  Florence ;  I  was  eager  to  see  it 
again  on  account  of  associations.  They 
have  been  crowding  upon  me  ever  so 
thickly.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giv- 
ing you  a  hint  of  them."  The  young 
man  inclined  himself  a  little  in  silence, 
as  if  he  had  been  struck  with  a  sudden 
respect.  He  stood  and  looked  away  for  a 
moment  at  the  river  and  the  mountains. 
"It's  very  beautiful,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  it's  enchanting,"  he  murmured. 

' '  That's  the  way  I  used  to  talk.  But 
that's  nothing  to  you." 

He  glanced  at  me  again.  "On  the 
contrary,  I  like  to  hear." 

"Well,  then,  let  us  take  a  walk.  If 
you  too  are  staying  at  this  inn,  we  are 
fellow-travellers.  We  will  walk  down 
the  Arno  to  the  Cascine.  There  are  sev- 
eral things  I  should  like  to  ask  of  you." 

My  young  Englishman  assented  with 
an  air  of  almost  filial  confidence,  and  we 
strolled  for  an  hour  beside  the  river  and 
through  the  shady  alleys  of  that  lovely 
wilderness.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  talk : 
it's  not  only  myself,  it's  my  whole  situa- 
tion over  again. 

"Are  you  very  fond  of  Italy  ?"  I  asked. 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  ' '  One  can't 
express  that." 

4 '  Just  so ;  I  couldn't  express  it.  I  used 
to  try;  I  used  to  write  verses.  On  the 
subject  of  Italy  I  was  very  ridiculous." 

"So  am  I  ridiculous,"  said  my  com- 
panion. 

"No,  my  dear  boy,"  I  answered,  "we 
are  not  ridiculous;  we  are  two  very  rea- 
sonable, superior  people." 

' '  The  first  time  one  comes — as  I  have 
done — it's  a  revelation." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  well;  one  never  for- 
gets it.    It's  an  introduction  to  beauty." 


' '  And  it  must  be  a  great  pleasure, "  said 
my  young  friend,  "  to  come  back." 

' '  Yes ;  fortunately  the  beauty  is  always 
here.  What  form  of  it,"  I  asked,  "do 
you  prefer  ?" 

My  companion  looked  a  little  mysti- 
fied ;  and  at  last  he  said,  ' '  I  am  very  fond 
of  the  pictures." 

- '  So  was  I.  And  among  the  pictures, 
which  do  you  like  best  ?" 

"Oh,  a  great  many." 

"So  did  I ;  but  I  had  certain  favorites." 

Again  the  young  man  hesitated  a  little, 
and  then  he  confessed  that  the  groux>  of 
painters  he  preferred  on  the  whole  to  all 
others  was  that  of  the  early  Florentines. 

I  was  so  struck  with  this  that  I  stopped 
short.  "That  was  exactly  my  taste!" 
And  then  I  passed  my  hand  into  his  arm, 
and  we  went  our  way  again. 

We  sat  down  on  an  old  stone  bench  in 
the  Cascine,  and  a  solemn  blank-eyed 
Hermes,  with  wrinkles  accentuated  by 
the  dust  of  ages,  stood  above  us  and  list- 
ened to  our  talk. 

"The  Countess  Salvi  died  ten  years 
ago,"  I  said. 

My  companion  admitted  that  he  had 
heard  her  daughter  say  so. 

"After  I  knew  her  she  married  again," 
I  added.  ' '  The  Count  Salvi  died  before 
I  knew  her — a  couple  of  years  after  their 
marriage." 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  that." 

"And  what  else  have  you  heard  ?" 

My  companion  stared  at  me;  he  had 
evidently  heard  nothing. 

"She  was  a  very  interesting  woman: 
there  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  said 
about  her.  Later,  perhaps,  I  will  tell  you. 
Has  the  daughter  the  same  charm  ?" 

"You  forget,"  said  my  young  man, 
smiling,  ' '  that  I  have  never  seen  the 
mother." 

1 '  Very  true.  I  keep  confounding.  But 
the  daughter — how  long  have  you  known 
her  ?" 

' '  Only  since  I  have  been  here.   A  very 
short  time." 
"A  week  ?" 

For  a  moment  he  said  nothing.  "A 
month." 

"That's  just  the  answer  I  should  have 
made.  A  week,  a  month — it  was  all  the 
same  to  me." 

"I  think  it  is  more  than  a  month,"  said 
the  young  man. 

' '  It's  probably  six.  How  did  you  make 
her  acquaintance  ?" 
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' '  By  a  letter — an  introduction  given 
me  by  a  friend  in  England.'1 

"The  analogy  is  complete,"  I  said. 
' '  But  the  friend  who  gave  me  my  letter 
to  Madame  De  Salvi  died  many  years  ago. 
He,  too,  admired  her  greatly.  I  don't 
know  why  it  never  came  into  my  mind 
that  her  daughter  might  be  living  in 
Florence.  Somehow  I  took  for  granted 
it  was  all  over.  I  never  thought  of  the 
little  girl;  I  never  heard  what  had  be- 
come of  her.  I  walked  past  the  palace 
yesterday,  and  saw  that  it  was  occupied, 
but  I  took  for  granted  it  had  changed 
hands." 

k4The  Countess  Scarabelli,"  said  my 
friend,  ' '  brought  it  to  her  husband  as  her 
marriage  portion." 

' '  I  hope  he  appreciated  it !  There  is  a 
fountain  in  the  court,  and  there  is  a 
charming  old  garden  beyond  it.  The 
countess's  sitting-room  looks  into  that 
garden.  The  staircase  is  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  there  is  a  medallion  by  Luca 
della  Robbia  set  into  the  wall  at  the 
place  where  it  makes  a  bend.  Before  you 
come  into  the  drawing-room  you  stand  a 
moment  in  a  great  vaulted  place  hung 
round  with  faded  tapestry,  paved  with 
bare  tiles,  and  furnished  only  with  three 
chairs.  In  the  drawing-room,  above  the 
fire-place,  is  a  superb  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
The  furniture  is  covered  with  pale  sea- 
green." 

My  companion  listened  to  all  this. 
' 4  The  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  there ;  it's  mag- 
nificent.   But  the  f  urniture  is  in  pale  red. ' ' 

uAh!  they  have  changed  it,  then — in 
twenty-seven  years." 

' '  And  there's  a  portrait  of  Madame  De 
Salvi,"  continued  my  friend. 

I  was  silent  a  moment.  ' '  I  should  like 
to  see  that." 

He  too  was  silent.  Then  he  asked: 
' '  Why  don't  you  go  and  see  it  ?  If  you 
knew  the  mother  so  well,  why  don't  you 
call  upon  the  daughter  ?" 

"From  what  you  tell  me,  I  am  afraid." 

"What  have  I  told  you  to  make  you 
afraid  ?" 

I  looked  a  little  at  his  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance. ' '  The  mother  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous woman." 

The  young  Englishman  began  to  blush 
again.     "The  daughter  is  not,"  he  said. 

"Are  you  very  sure  ?" 

He  didn't  say  he  was  sure,  but  he  pres- 
ently inquired  in  what  way  the  Countess 
Salvi  had  been  dangerous. 


"You  must  not  ask  me  that,"  I  answer- 
ed;  "  for,  after  all,  I  desire  to  remember 
only  what  was  good  in  her."  And  as  we 
walked  back  I  begged  him  to  render  me 
the  service  of  mentioning  my  name  to  his 
friend,  and  of  saying  that  I  had  known 
her  mother  well,  and  that  I  asked  permis- 
sion to  come  and  see  her. 

dth. — I  have  seen  that  poor  boy  half  a 
dozen  times  again,  and  a  most  amiable 
young  fellow  he  is.  He  continues  to  rep- 
resent to  me,  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  my  own  young  identity :  the  cor- 
respondence is  perfect  at  all  points,  save 
that  he  is  a  better  boy  than  I.  He  is  evi- 
dently acutely  interested  in  his  countess, 
and  leads  quite  the  same  life  with  her  that 
I  led  with  Madame  De  Salvi.  He  goes  to 
see  her  every  evening,  and  stays  half  the 
night :  these  Florentines  keep  the  most 
extraordinary  hours.  I  remember,  to- 
ward 3  a.m.,  Madame  De  Salvi  used  to 
turn  me  out.  "Come,  come,"  she  would 
say;  "it's  time  to  go.  If  you  were  to 
stay  later,  people  might  talk."  I  don't 
know  at  what  time  he  comes  home,  but  I 
suppose  his  evening  seems  a*s  short  as 
mine  did.  To-day  he  brought  me  a  mes- 
sage from  his  contessa — a  very  gracious 
little  speech.  She  remembered  often  to 
have  heard  her  mother  speak  of  me :  she 
called  me  her  English  friend.  All  her 
mother's  friends  were  dear  to  her,  and 
she  begged  I  would  do  her  the  honor  to 
come  and  see  her.  She  is  ahvays  at  home 
of  an  evening.  Poor  young  Stanmer  (he 
is  of  the  Devonshire  Stanmers — a  great 
property)  reported  this  speech  verbatim, 
and  of  course  it  can't  in  the  least  signify 
to  him  that  a  poor  grizzled,  battered  sol- 
dier, old  enough  to  be  his  father,  should 
come  to  call  upon  his  innamorata.  But 
I  remember  how  it  used  to  matter  to  me 
when  other  men  came:  that's  a  point  of 
difference.  However,  it's  only  because 
I'm  so  old.  At  twenty-five  I  shouldn't 
have  been  afraid  of  myself  at  fifty -two. 
Camerino  was  thirty-four;  and  then  the 
others!  She  was  always  at  home  in  the 
evening,  and  they  all  used  to  come.  They 
were  old  Florentine  names.  But  she  used 
to  let  me  stay  after  them  all ;  she  thought 
an  old  English  name  as  good.  What  a 
transcendent  coquette!  .  .  .  But  bctsta 
cost,  as  she  used  to  say.  I  meant  to  go 
to-night  to  Casa  Salvi,  but  I  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  the  point.  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  afraid  of ;  I  used  to  be  in  a  hur- 
ry enough  to  go  there  once.    I  suppose  I 
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am  afraid  of  the  very  look  of  the  place — 
of  the  old  rooms,  the  old  walls.  I  shall 
go  to-morrow  night.  I  am  afraid  of  the 
very  echoes. 

10th. — She  has  the  most  extraordinary 
resemblance  to  her  mother.  When  I 
went  in  I  was  tremendously  startled;  I 
stood  staring  at  her.  I  have  just  come 
home;  it  is  past  midnight;  I  have  been 
all  the  evening  at  Casa  Salvi.  It  is  very 
warm;  my  window  is  open;  I  can  look 
out  on  the  river,  gliding  past  in  the  star- 
light. So  of  old,  when  I  came  home,  I 
used  to  stand  and  look  out.  There  are 
the  same  cypresses  on  the  opposite  hills. 

Poor  young  Stanmer  was  there,  and 
three  or  four  other  admirers ;  they  all  got 
up  when  I  came  in.  I  think  I  had  been 
talked  about,  and  there  was  some  curios- 
ity. But  why  should  I  have  been  talked 
about  ?  They  were  all  youngish  men — 
none  of  them  of  my  time.  She  is  a  won- 
derful likeness  of  her  mother;  I  couldn't 
get  over  it.  Beautiful  like  her  mother, 
and  yet  with  the  same  faults  in  her  face ; 
but  with  her  mother's  perfect  head  and 
brow,  and  sympathetic,  almost  pitying, 
eyes.  Her  face  has  just  that  peculiarity 
of  her  mother's  which,  of  all  human 
countenances  that  I  have  ever  known, 
was  the  one  that  passed  most  quickly  and 
completely  from  the  expression  of  gayety 
to  that  of  repose.  Repose  in  her  face  al- 
ways suggested  sadness;  and  while  you 
were  watching  it  with  a  kind  of  awe,  and 
wondering  of  what  tragic  secret  it  was 
the  token,  it  kindled,  on  the  instant,  into 
a  radiant  Italian  smile.  The  Countess 
Scarabelli's  smiles  to-night,  however,  were 
almost  uninterrupted.  She  greeted  me — 
divinely,  as  her  mother  used  to  do;  and 
young  Stanmer  sat  in  the  corner  of  the 
sofa — as  I  used  to  do — and  watched  her 
while  she  talked.  She  is  thin  and  very 
fair,  and  was  dressed  in  light,  vaporous 
black:  that  completes  the  resemblance. 
The  house,  the  rooms,  are  almost  abso- 
lutely the  same ;  there  may  be  changes  of 
detail,  but  they  don't  modify  the  general 
effect.  There  are  the  same  precious  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  of  the  salon — the  same 
great  dusky  fresco  in  the  concave  ceiling. 
The  daughter  is  not  rich,  I  suppose,  any 
more  than  the  mother.  The  furniture  is 
worn  and  faded,  and  I  was  admitted  by  a 
solitary  servant,  who  carried  a  twinkling 
taper  before  me  up  the  great  dark  marble 
staircase. 

"I  have  often  heard  of  you,"  said  the 


countess,  as  I  sat  down  near  her  ;  ' '  my 
mother  often  spoke  of  you." 

"Often?"  I  answered.  "I  am  sur- 
prised at  that." 

' '  Why  are  you  surprised  ?  Were  you 
not  good  friends  ?" 

"Yes,  for  a  certain  time,  very  good 
friends.  But  I  was  sure  she  had  forgot- 
ten me." 

"She  never  forgot,"  said  the  countess, 
looking  at  me  intently  and  smiling. 
"She  was  not  like  that." 

"She  was  not  like  most  other  women 
in  any  way,"  I  declared. 

"Ah,  she  was  charming,"  cried  the 
countess,  rattling  open  her  fan.  ' '  I  have 
always  been  very  curious  to  see  you.  I 
have  received  an  impression  of  you." 

"  A  good  one,  I  hope." 

She  looked  at  me,  laughing,  and  not 
answering  this:  it  was  just  her  mother's 
trick.  "'My  Englishman,'  she  used  to 
call  you,  '  il  mio  Inglese.1 " 

"I  hope  she  spoke  of  me  kindly,"  I  in- 
sisted. 

The  countess,  still  laughing,  gave  a  lit- 
tle shrug,  balancing  her  hand  to  and  fro. 
' '  So,  so ;  I  always  supposed  you  had  had 
a  quarrel.  You  don't  mind  my  being 
frank  like  this,  eh  ?" 

' '  I  delight  in  it ;  it  reminds  me  of  your 
mother." 

1 '  Every  one  tells  me  that.  But  I  am  not 
clever  like  her.  You  will  see  for  yourself. " 

"That  speech,"  I  said,  "completes  the 
resemblance.  She  was  always  pretend- 
ing she  was  not  clever,  and  in  reality — " 

' '  In  reality  she  was  an  angel,  eh  ?  To 
escape  from  dangerous  comparisons,  I  will 
admit,  then,  that  I  am  clever.  That  will 
make  a  difference.  But  let  us  talk  of 
you.  You  are  very — how  shall  I  say  it  ? 
— very  eccentric." 

"Is  that  what  your  mother  told  you ?" 

' '  To  tell  the  truth,  she  spoke  of  you  as 
a  great  original.  But  aren't  all  English- 
men eccentric  ?  All  except  that  one !" 
And  the  countess  pointed  to  poor  Stan- 
mer, in  his  corner  of  the  sofa. 

"  Oh,  I  know  just  what  he  is,"  I  said. 

"He's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb;  he's  like  all 
the  world,"  cried  the  countess. 

"Like  all  the  world,  yes.  He's  in  love 
with  you." 

She  looked  at  me  with  sudden  gravity. 
"I  dont  object  to  your  saying  that  for 
all  the  world,  but  I  do  for  him." 

"Well,"  I  went  on,  "he's  peculiar  in 
this:  he's  rather  afraid  of  you." 
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Instantly  she  began  to  smile ;  she  turn- 
ed her  face  toward  Stanmer.  He  had 
seen  that  we  were  talking  about  him ;  he 
colored  and  got  up,  then  came  toward  us. 

"I  like  men  who  are  afraid  of  noth- 
ing," said  our  hostess. 

"I  know  what  you  want,"  I  said  to 
Stanmer.  ' '  You  want  to  know  what  the 
Signora  Contessa  says  about  you." 

Stanmer  looked  straight  into  her  face, 
very  gravely.  "I  don't  care  a  straw 
what  she  says." 

"You  are  almost  a  match  for  the  Si- 
gnora Contessa,"  I  answered.  "She  de- 
clares she  doesn't  care  a  pin's  head  what 
you  think." 

"I  recognize  the  countess's  style,"  Stan- 
mer exclaimed,  turning  away. 

"  One  would  think,"  said  the  countess, 
' '  that  you  were  trying  to  make  a  quarrel 
between  us." 

I  watched  him  move  away  to  another 
part  of  the  great  salon ;  he  stood  in  front 
of  the  Andrea  del  Sarto  looking  up  at  it. 
But  he  was  not  seeing  it ;  he  was  listening 
to  what  we  might  say.  I  often  stood 
there  in  just  that  way.  "He  can't  quar- 
rel with  you  any  more  than  I  could  have 
quarrelled  with  your  mother." 

"Ah,  but  you  did.  Something  painful 
passed  between  you." 

' '  Yes,  it  was  painful,  but  it  was  not  a 
quarrel.  I  went  away  one  day,  and  nev- 
er saw  her  again.    That  was  all." 

The  countess  looked  at  me  gravely. 
' '  What  do  you  call  it  when  a  man  does 
that  ?" 

"It  depends  upon  the  case." 

"Sometimes,"  said  the  countess,  in 
French,  "it's  a  Mchete." 

"Yes,  and  sometimes  it's  an  act  of  wis- 
dom." 

"And  sometimes,"  rejoined  the  coun- 
tess, "  it's  a  mistake." 

I  shook  my  head.  * '  For  me  it  was  no 
mistake." 

She  began  to  laugh  again.  ' '  Caro  Si- 
gnore,  you're  a  great  original.  What  had 
my  poor  mother  done  to  you  ?" 

I  looked  at  our  young  Englishman, 
who  still  had  his  back  turned  to  us,  and 
was  staring  up  at  the  lecture.  "I  will 
tell  you  some  other  time,"  I  said. 

"I  shall  certainly  remind  you;  I  am 
very  curious  to  know."  Then  she  open- 
ed and  shut  her  fan  two  or  three  times, 
still  looking  at  me.  What  eyes  they 
have!  "Tell  me  a  little,  if  I  may  ask 
without  indiscretion.    Are  you  married  ?" 


"No,  Signora  Contessa." 

' '  Isn't  that  at  least  a  mistake  ?" 

"  Do  I  look  very  unhappy  ?" 

She  dropj3ed  her  head  a  little  to  one 
side.     ' 1  For  an  Englishman — no !" 

"Ah,"  said  I,  laughing,  "you  are  quite 
as  clever  as  your  mother." 

' '  And  they  tell  me  that  you  are  a  great 
soldier,"  she  continued;  "you  have  lived 
in  India.  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  so  far 
away,  to  have  remembered  our  poor  dear 
Italy." 

"  One  always  remembers  Italy;  the  dis- 
tance makes  no  difference.  I  remember- 
ed it  well  the  day  I  heard  of  your  moth- 
er's death." 

"Ah,  that  was  a  sorrow,"  said  the 
countess.  ' '  There's  not  a  day  that  I 
don't  weep  for  her.  But  clie  vuole  % 
She's  a  saint  in  paradise." 

"  Sicuro"  I  answered,  and  I  looked 
some  time  at  the  ground.  4 '  But  tell  me 
about  yourself,  dear  lady,"  I  asked  at  last, 
raising  my  eyes.  "You  have  also  had 
the  sorrow  of  losing  your  husband." 

"I  am  a  poor  widow,  as  you  see.  Che 
vuole  i  My  husband  died  after  three 
years  of  marriage." 

I  waited  for  her  to  remark  that  the  late 
Count  Scarabelli  was  also  a  saint  in  para- 
dise, but  I  waited  in  vain. 

' '  That  was  like  your  distinguished  fa- 
ther," I  said. 

"Yes,  he  too  died  young.  I  can't  be 
said  to  have  known  him ;  I  was  but  of  the 
age  of  my  own  little  girl.  But  I  weep 
for  him  all  the  more." 

Again  I  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  It  was  in  India  too,"  I  said,  presently, 
' '  that  I  heard  of  your  mother's  second 
marriage." 

The  countess  raised  her  eyebrows.  1 '  In 
India,  then,  one  hears  of  every  thing. 
Did  that  news  please  you  ?" 

"Well,  since  you  ask  me — no." 

"I  understand  that,"  said  the  countess, 
looking  at  her  open  fan.  "I  shall  not 
marry  again  like  that." 

"That's  what  your  mother  said  to  me," 
I  ventured  to  observe. 

She  was  not  offended,  but  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  stood  looking  at  me  a  mo- 
ment. Then:  "You  should  not  have 
gone  away !"  she  exclaimed. 

I  staid  for  another  hour;  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  house.  Two  or  three  of  the  men 
who  were  sitting  there  seemed  very  civil 
and  intelligent ;  one  of  them  was  a  major 
of  engineers,  who  offered  me  a  profusion 
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of  information  upon  the  new  organization 
of  the  Italian  army.  While  he  talked, 
however,  I  was  observing  our  hostess, 
who  was  talking  with  the  others;  very 
little,  I  noticed,  with  her  young  Inglese. 
She  is  altogether  charming — full  of  frank- 
ness and  freedom,  of  that  inimitable  dis- 
involtura  which  in  an  Englishwoman 
would  be  vulgar,  and  which  in  her  is 
simply  the  perfection  of  apparent  spon- 
taneity. But  for  all  her  spontaneity, 
she's  as  subtle  as  a  needle  -  point,  and 
knows  tremendously  well  what  she  is 
about.  If  she  is  not  a  consummate  co- 
quette—  What  had  she  in  her  head 
when  she  said  that  I  should  not  have 
gone  away  ?  Poor  little  Stanmer  didn't 
go  away.    I  left  him  there  at  midnight. 

12th. — I  found  him  to-day  sitting  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  into  which  I 
wandered  to  escape  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

In  the  nave  it  was  cool  and  dim;  he 
was  staring  at  the  blaze  of  candles  on  the 
great  altar,  and  thinking,  I  am  sure,  of 
his  incomparable  countess.  I  sat  down 
beside  him,  and  after  a  while,  as  if  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  eagerness,  he 
asked  me  how  I  had  enjoyed  my  visit  to 
Casa  Salvi,  and  what  I  thought  of  the 
padrona. 

"I  think  half  a  dozen  things,"  I  said; 
"but  I  can  only  tell  you  one  now.  She's 
an  enchantress.  You  shall  hear  the  rest 
when  we  have  left  the  church." 

"An  enchantress?"  repeated  Stanmer, 
looking  at  me  askance. 

He  is  a  very  simple  youth ;  but  who  am 
I,  to  blame  him  ? 

' '  A  charmer, "  I  said ;  "  a  fascinatress. " 

He  turned  away,  staring  at  the  altar 
candles. 

"An  artist — an  actress,"  I  went  on, 
rather  brutally. 

He  gave  me  another  glance.  ' '  I  think 
you  are  telling  me  all,"  he  said. 

"No,  no;  there  is  more."  And  we  sat 
a  long  time  in  silence. 

At  last  he  proposed  that  we  should  go 
out ;  and  we  passed  into  the  street,  where 
the  shadows  had  begun  to  stretch  them- 
selves. 

' '  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  her 
being  an  actress,"  he  said,  as  we  turned 
homeward. 

"I  suppose  not.  Neither  should  I 
have  known  if  any  one  had  said  that  to 
me." 

"  You  are  thinking  about  the  mother," 
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said  Stanmer.  "Why  are  you  always 
bringing  her  in  ?" 

' '  My  dear  boy,  the  analogy  is  so  great ; 
it  forces  itself  upon  me." 

He  stopped,  and  stood  looking  at  me 
with  his  modest,  perplexed  young  face. 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  exclaim,  "The 
analogy  be  hanged!"  but  he  said,  after  a 
moment,  "Well,  what  does  it  prove  ?" 

' '  I  can't  say  it  proves  any  thing ;  but 
it  suggests  a  great  many  things." 

"Be  so  good  as  to  mention  a  few,"  he 
said,  as  we  walked  on. 

"You  are  not  sure  of  her  yourself,"  I 
began. 

"Never  mind  that — go  on  with  your 
analogy." 

"That's  a  part  of  it.  You  are  very 
much  in  love  with  her." 

"That's  a  part  of  it  too,  I  suppose  ?" 

' '  Yes,  as  I  have  told  you  before.  You 
are  in  love  with  her,  and  yet  you  can't 
make  her  out;  that's  just  where  I  was 
with  regard  to  Madame  De  Salvi." 

"And  she  too  was  an  enchantress,  an 
actress,  an  artist,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?" 

4 '  She  was  the  most  perfect  coquette  I 
ever  knew,  and  the  most  dangerous,  be- 
cause the  most  finished. " 

' '  What  you  mean,  then,  is  that  her 
daughter  is  a  finished  coquette  ?" 

"  I  rather  think  so." 

Stanmer  walked  along  for  some  mo- 
ments in  silence. 

' 1  Seeing  that  you  suppose  me  to  be  a — 
a  great  admirer  of  the  countess,"  he  said 
at  last,  ' 1  I  am  rather  surprised  at  the  free- 
dom with  which  you  speak  of  her. " 

I  confessed  that  I  was  surprised  at  it 
myself.  ' '  But  it's  on  account  of  the  in- 
terest I  take  in  you." 

"I  am  immensely  obliged  to  you," said 
the  poor  boy. 

' '  Ah,  of  course  you  don't  like  it.  That 
is,  you  like  my  interest — I  don't  see  how 
you  can  help  liking  that — but  you  don't 
like  my  freedom.  That's  natural  enough ; 
but,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  want  only 
to  help  you.  If  a  man  had  said  to  me — 
so  many  years  ago — what  I  am  saying  to 
you,  I  should  certainly  also  at  first  have 
thought  him  a  great  brute.  But  after 
a  little  I  should  have  been  grateful— I 
should  have  felt  that  he  was  helping  me." 

' '  You  seem  to  have  been  very  well  able 
to  help  yourself,"  said  Stanmer.  "You 
tell  me  you  made  your  escape." 

' '  Yes,  but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  infinite 
perplexity — of  what  I  may  call  keen  suf- 
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fering.  I  should  like  to  save  you  all 
that." 

"I  can  only  repeat — it  is  really  very 
kind  of  you." 

' '  Don't  repeat  it  too  often,  or  I  shall 
begin  to  think  you  don't  mean  it." 

"Well,"  said  Stanmer,  "I  think  this, 
at  any  rate — that  you  take  an  extraor- 
dinary responsibility  in  trying  to  put  a 
man  out  of  conceit  of  a  woman  who,  as 
he  believes,  may  make  him  very  happy." 

I  grasped  his  arm,  and  we  stopped,  go- 
ing on  with  our  talk  like  a  couple  of  Flor- 
entines. 

"Do  you  wish  to  marry  her  ?" 

He  looked  away,  without  meeting  my 
eyes.  "It's  a  great  responsibility,"  he  re- 
peated. 

"Before  Heaven,"  I  said,  "I  would 
have  married  the  mother!  You  are  ex- 
actly in  my  situation." 

' '  Don't  you  think  you  rather  overdo 
the  analogy?"  asked  poor  Stanmer. 

' '  A  little  more,  a  little  less — it  doesn't 
matter.  I  believe  you  are  in  my  shoes. 
But  of  course,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will  beg 
a  thousand  pardons,  and  leave  them  to 
carry  you  where  they  will." 

He  had  been  looking  away,  but  now  he 
slowly  turned  his  face  and  met  my  eyes. 
' '  You  have  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  What 
is  it  you  know  about  her  ?" 

' '  About  this  one — nothing.  But  about 
the  other — " 

"I  care  nothing  about  the  other." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  "they  are 
mother  and  daughter — they  are  as  like  as 
two  of  Andrea's  Madonnas." 

' '  If  they  resemble  each  other,  then  you 
were  simply  mistaken  in  the  mother." 

I  took  his  arm,  and  we  walked  on  again ; 
there  seemed  no  adequate  reply  to  such 
a  charge.  ' '  Your  state  of  mind  brings 
back  my  own  so  completely,"  I  said,  pres- 
ently. ' '  You  admire  her,  you  adore  her, 
and  yet,  secretly,  you  mistrust  her.  You 
are  enchanted  with  her  personal  charm, 
her  grace,  her  wit,  her  every  thing;  and 
yet  in  your  private  heart  you  are  afraid 
of  her." 

"Afraid  of  her  ?" 

' '  Your  mistrust  keeps  rising  to  the  sur- 
face; you  can't  rid  yourself  of  the  suspi- 
cion that  at  the  bottom  of  all  things  she 
is  hard  and  cruel,  and  you  would  be  im- 
mensely relieved  if  some  one  should  per- 
suade you  that  your  suspicion  is  right." 

Stanmer  made  no  direct  reply  to  this ; 
but  before  we  reached  the  hotel  he  said. 


"What  did  you  ever  know  about  the 
mother  ?" 

"  It's  a  terrible  story,"  I  answered. 

He  looked  at  me  askance.  "  What  did 
she  do  ?" 

' '  Come  to  my  rooms  this  evening,  and 
I  will  tell  you." 

He  declared  he  would,  but  he  never 
came.  Exactly  the  way  I  should  have 
acted! 

14:th. — I  went  again  last  evening  to 
Casa  Salvi,  where  I  found  the  same  little 
circle,  with  the  addition  of  a  couple  of 
ladies.  Stanmer  was  there,  trying  hard 
to  talk  to  one  of  them,  but  making,  I  am 
sure,  a  very  poor  business  of  it.  The 
countess — well,  the  countess  was  admira- 
ble. She  greeted  me  like  a  friend  of  ten 
years,  toward  whom  familiarity  should 
not  have  engendered  a  want  of  ceremony ; 
she  made  me  sit  near  her,  and  she  asked 
me  a  dozen  questions  about  my  health  and 
my  occupations. 

"I  live  in  the  past,"  I  said.  "I  go 
into  the  galleries,  into  the  old  palaces, 
and  the  churches.  To-day  I  spent  an 
hour  in  Michael  Angelo's  chapel,  at  San 
Lorenzo." 

"Ah,  yes,  that's  the  past,"  said  the 
countess.     ' '  Those  things  are  very  old. " 

"Twenty-seven  years  old, "I  answered. 

1 1  Twenty-seven  ?    Altro  /" 

"I  mean  my  own  past,"  I  said.  "I 
went  to  a  great  many  of  those  places  with 
your  mother." 

"Ah,  the  pictures  are  beautiful,"  mur- 
mured the  countess,  glancing  at  Stanmer. 

"Have  you  lately  looked  at  any  of 
them  ?"  I  asked.  "Have you  gone  to  the 
galleries  with  him  V 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  smiling.  ' '  It 
seems  to  me  that  your  question  is  a  little 
impertinent.  But  I  think  you  are  like 
that." 

' '  A  little  impertinent  ?  Never.  As  I 
say,  your  mother  did  me  the  honor  more 
than  once  to  accompany  me  to  the  Uffizzi." 

' '  My  mother  must  have  been  very  kind 
to  you." 

"  So  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time." 
"At  the  time,  only  ?" 
' '  Well,  if  you  prefer,  so  it  seems  to  me 
now." 

"Ah,"  said  the  countess,  "she  made 
sacrifices." 

"To  what,  cara  signora?  She  was 
perfectly  free.  Your  lamented  father 
was  dead,  and  she  had  not  yet  contract- 
ed her  second  marriage." 
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' '  If  she  was  intending  to  marry  again, 
it  was  all  the  more  reason  she  should  have 
been  careful." 

I  looked  at  her  a  moment ;  she  met  my 
eyes  gravely,  over  the  top  of  her  fan. 
"Are  you  very  careful  ?"  I  said. 

She  dropped  her  fan  with  a  certain  vio- 
lence.    "Ah,  yes,  you  are  impertinent." 

"Ah,  no,"  I  said.  "Kemember  that  I 
am  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  that  I 
knew  you  when  you  were  three  years  old. 
I  may  surely  ask  such  questions.  But 
you  are  right :  one  must  do  your  mother 
justice.  She  was  certainly  thinking  of 
her  second  marriage." 

"You  have  not  forgiven  her  that,"  said 
the  countess,  very  gravely. 

"Have  you  ?"  I  asked,  more  lightly. 

' '  I  don't  judge  my  mother.  That  is 
a  mortal  sin.  My  step-father  was  very 
kind  to  me." 

' '  I  remember  him,"  I  said ;  "  I  saw  him 
a  great  many  times — your  mother  already 
received  him." 

My  hostess  sat  with  lowered  eyes,  say- 
ing nothing ;  but  she  presently  looked  up. 
' '  She  was  very  unhappy  with  my  fa- 
ther." 

'  •  That  I  can  easily  believe.  And  your 
step-father — is  he  still  living  ?" 

"  He  died — before  my  mother." 

"Did  he  fight  any  more  duels  ?" 

"He  was  killed  in  a  duel,"  said  the 
countess,  discreetly. 

It  seems  almost  monstrous,  especially 
as  I  can  give  no  reason  for  it,  but  this 
announcement,  instead  of  shocking  me, 
caused  me  to  feel  a  strange  exhilaration. 
Most  assuredly,  after  all  these  years,  I 
bear  the  poor  man  no  resentment.  Of 
course  I  controlled  my  manner,  and  sim- 
ply remarked  to  the  countess  that  as  his 
fault  had  been,  so  was  his  punishment.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  feeling  of  which 
I  speak  was  at  the  bottom  of  my  saying  to 
her  that  I  hoped  that,  unlike  her  mother's, 
her  own  brief  married  life  had  been  happy. 

"If  it  was  not,"  she  said,  "I  have  for- 
gotten it  now."  I  wonder  if  the  late 
Count  Scarabelli  was  also  killed  in  a 
duel,  and  if  his  adversary —  Is  it  on  the 
books  that  his  adversary  as  well  shall 
perish  by  the  pistol  ?  Which  of  those 
gentlemen  is  he,  I  wonder  ?  Is  it  reserved 
for  poor  little  Stanmer  to  put  a  bullet  into 
him?  No;  poor  little  Stanmer,  I  trust, 
will  do  as  I  did.  And  yet,  unfortunate- 
ly for  him,  that  woman  is  consummate- 
ly plausible.    She  was  wonderfully  nice 


last  evening;  she  was  really  irresistible. 
Such  frankness  and  freedom,  and  yet 
something  so  soft  and  womanly;  such 
graceful  gayety,  so  much  of  the  bright- 
ness, without  any  of  the  stiffness,  of  good- 
breeding,  and  over  it  all  something  so 
picturesquely  simple  and  Southern !  She 
is  a  perfect  Italian.  But  she  comes  hon- 
estly by  it.  After  the  talk  I  have  just 
jotted  down,  she  changed  her  place,  and 
the  conversation  for  half  an  hour  was 
general.  Stanmer,  indeed,  said  very  lit- 
tle; partly,  I  suppose,  because  he  is  shy 
of  talking  a  foreign  tongue.  Was  I  like 
that  ?  was  I  so  constantly  silent  ?  I  sus- 
pect I  was  when  I  was  perplexed,  and 
Heaven  knows  that  very  often  my  per- 
plexity was  extreme.  Before  I  went 
away  I  had  a  few  more  words  tete-a-tete 
with  the  countess. 

* '  I  hope  you  are  not  leaving  Florence 
yet,"  she  said;  "you  will  stay  a  while 
longer  ?" 

I  answered  that  I  came  only  for  a  week, 
and  that  my  week  was  over.  ' '  I  stay 
on  from  day  to  day,  I  am  so  much  in- 
terested." 

"Ah,  it's  the  beautiful  moment.  I'm 
glad  our  city  pleases  you." 

' '  Florence  pleases  me — and  I  take  a  pa- 
ternal interest  in  our  young  friend,"  I 
added,  glancing  at  Stanmer.  ' '  I  have 
become  very  fond  of  him." 

" Bel  tipo  inglese,"  said  my  hostess. 
"And  he  is  very  intelligent;  he  has  a 
beautiful  mind." 

She  stood  there  resting  her  smile  and 
her  clear,  expressive  eyes  upon  me. 

"I  don't  like  to  praise  him  too  much," 
I  rejoined,  ' '  lest  I  should  appear  to  praise 
myself ;  he  reminds  me  so  much  of  what 
I  was  at  his  age.  If  your  beautiful  moth- 
er were  to  come  to  life  for  an  hour,  she 
would  see  the  resemblance." 

She  gave  me  a  little  amused  stare. 

"And  yet  you  don't  look  at  all  like 
him." 

"Ah,  you  didn't  know  me  when  I 
was  twenty-five.  I  was  very  handsome. 
And,  moreover,  it  isn't  that,  it's  the  men- 
tal resemblance.  I  was  ingenuous,  can- 
did, trusting,  like  him." 

"Trusting?  I  remember  my  mother 
once  telling  me  that  you  were  the  most 
suspicious  and  jealous  of  men." 

"I  fell  into  a  suspicious  mood,  but  I 
was,  fundamentally,  not  in  the  least  ad- 
dicted to  thinking  evil.  I  couldn't  easily 
imagine  any  harm  of  any  one." 
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"And  so  you  mean  that  Mr.  Stanmer 
is  in  a  suspicious  mood  ?" 

1 '  Well,  I  mean  that  his  situation  is  the 
same  as  mine." 

The  countess  gave  me  one  of  her  seri- 
ous looks.  "Come,"  she  said,  "what 
was  it — this  famous  situation  of  yours  ? 
I  have  heard  you  mention  it  before." 

"Your  mother  might  have  told  you, 
since  she  occasionally  did  me  the  honor 
to  speak  of  me." 

' 1  All  my  mother  ever  told  me  was  that 
you  were  a  sad  puzzle  to  her." 

At  this,  of  course,  I  laughed  out — I 
laugh  still  as  I  write  it. 

' 4  Well,  then,  that  was  my  situation — I 
was  a  sad  puzzle  to  a  very  clever  woman." 

' '  And  you  mean,  therefore,  that  I  am  a 
puzzle  to  poor  Mr.  Stanmer  ?" 

' k  He  is  racking  his  brains  to  make  you 
out.  Remember,  it  was  you  who  said  he 
was  intelligent." 

She  looked  round  at  him,  and  as  fortune 
would  have  it,  his  appearance  at  that  mo- 
ment quite  confirmed  my  assertion.  He 
was  lounging  back  in  his  chair  with  an 
air  of  indolence  rather  too  marked  for  a 
drawing-room,  and  staring  at  the  ceiling 
with  the  expression  of  a  man  who  has 
just  been  asked  a  conundrum.  Madame 
Scarabelli  seemed  struck  with  his  attitude. 

" Don't  you  see,"  I  said,  "he  can't  read 
the  riddle  ?" 

"You  yourself,"  she  answered,  "said 
he  was  incapable  of  thinking  evil.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  him  think  any 
evil  of  me." 

And  she  looked  straight  at  me — serious- 
ly, appealingly — with  her  beautiful  can- 
did brow. 

I  inclined  myself,  smiling,  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  meant :  ' '  How  could 
that  be  possible  ?" 

"I  have  a  great  esteem  for  him,"  she 
went  on ;  "I  want  him  to  think  well  of 
me.  If  I  am  a  puzzle  to  him,  do  me  a  lit- 
tle service.    Explain  me  to  him." 

"Explain  you,  dear  lady  ?" 

' '  You  are  older  and  wiser  than  he. 
Make  him  understand  me." 

She  looked  deep  into  my  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  she  turned  away. 

26 th. — I  have  written  nothing  for  a 
good  many  days,  but  meanwhile  I  have 
been  half  a  dozen  times  to  Casa  Salvi.  I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  also  of  my  young 
friend — had  a  good  many  walks  and  talks 
with  him.  I  have  proposed  to  him  to 
come  with  me  to  Venice  for  a  fortnight, 


but  he  won't  listen  to  the  idea  of  leaving 
Florence.  He  is  very  happy,  in  spite  of 
his  doubts,  and  I  confess  that  in  the  per- 
ception of  his  happiness  I  have  lived  over 
again  my  own.  This  is  so  much  the  case 
that  when,  the  other  day,  he  at  last  made 
up  his  mind  to  ask  me  to  tell  him  the 
wrong  that  Madame  De  Salvi  had  done 
me,  I  rather  checked  his  curiosity.  I  told 
him  that  if  he  was  bent  upon  knowing,  I 
would  satisfy  him,  but  that  it  seemed  a 
pity  just  now  to  indulge  in  painful  im- 
agery. 

"But  I  thought  you  wanted  so  much 
to  put  me  out  of  conceit  of  our  friend." 

' '  I  admit  I  am  inconsistent,  but  there 
are  various  reasons  for  it.  In  the  first 
place — it's  obvious — I  am  open  to  the 
charge  of  playing  a  double  game.  I  pro- 
fess an  admiration  for  the  Countess  Sca- 
rabelli, for  I  accept  her  hospitality,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  attempt  to  poison  your 
mind.  Isn't  that  the  proper  expression  ? 
I  can't  exactly  make  up  my  mind  to  that, 
though  my  admiration  for  the  countess 
and  my  desire  to  prevent  you  from  taking 
a  foolish  step  are  equally  sincere.  And 
then,  in  the  second  place,  you  seem  to  me 
on  the  whole  so  happy !  One  hesitates  to 
destroy  an  illusion,  no  matter  how  perni- 
cious, that  is  so  delightful  while  it  lasts. 
Those  are  the  rare  moments  of  life.  To 
be  young  and  ardent  in  the  midst  of  an 
Italian  spring,  and  to  believe  in  the  moral 
perfection  of  a  beautiful  woman — what  an 
admirable  situation !  Float  with  the  cur- 
rent; I'll  stand  on  the  brink  and  watch 
you." 

' '  Your  real  reason  is  that  you  feel  you 
have  no  case  against  the  poor  lady,"  said 
Stanmer.  ' '  You  admire  her  as  much  as 
I  do." 

' '  I  just  admitted  that  I  admire  her.  I 
never  said  she  was  a  vulgar  flirt;  her 
mother  was  an  absolutely  scientific  one. 
Heaven  knows  I  admired  that!  It's  a 
nice  point,  however,  how  much  one  is 
bound  in  honor  not  to  warn  a  young 
friend  against  a  dangerous  woman  be- 
cause one  also  has  relations  of  civility 
with  the  lady." 

"In  such  a  case,"  said  Stanmer,  "I 
would  break  off  my  relations." 

I  looked  at  him,  and  I  think  I  laughed. 
"Are  you  jealous  of  me,  by  chance  ?" 

He  shook  his  head  emphatically.  4 '  Not 
in  the  least;  I  like  to  see  you  there,  be- 
cause your  conduct  contradicts  your 
words." 
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"I  have  always  said  that  the  countess 
is  fascinating." 

"Otherwise,"  said  Stanmer,  "in  the 
case  you  speak  of,  I  would  give  the  lady 
notice." 

"Give  her  notice  ?" 

' '  Mention  to  her  that  you  regard  her 
with  suspicion,  and  that  you  propose  to 
do  your  best  to  rescue  a  simple-minded 
youth  from  her  wiles.  That  would  be 
more  loyal."  And  he  began  to  laugh 
again. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  laughed 
at  me;  but  I  have  never  minded  it,  be- 
cause I  have  always  understood  it. 

' '  Is  that  what  you  recommend  me  to 
say  to  the  countess  ?"  I  asked. 

"Recommend  you!"  he  exclaimed, 
laughing  again.  ' '  I  recommend  noth- 
ing. I  may  be  the  victim  to  be  rescued, 
but  I  am  at  least  not  a  partner  to  the  con- 
spiracy. Besides, "  he  added,  in  a  moment, 
"the  countess  knows  your  state  of  mind." 

"Has  she  told  you  so  ?" 

Stanmer  hesitated.  ' '  She  has  begged 
me  to  listen  to  every  thing  you  may  say 
against  her.  She  prefers  that;  she  has  a 
good  conscience." 

"Ah,"  said  I,  "she's  an  accomplished 
woman !" 

And  it  is  indeed  very  clever  of  her  to 
take  that  tone.  Stanmer  afterward  as- 
sured me  explicitly  that  he  has  never  giv- 
en her  a  hint  of  the  liberties  I  have  taken 
in  conversation  with — what  shall  I  call  it  ? 
— with  her  moral  nature :  she  has  guessed 
them  for  herself.  She  must  hate  me  in- 
tensely, and  yet  her  manner  has  always 
been  so  charming  to  me !  She  is  truly  an 
accomplished  woman ! 

May  4. — I  have  staid  away  from  Casa 
Salvi  for  a  week,  but  I  have  lingered  on 
in  Florence,  under  a  mixture  of  impulses. 
I  have  had  it  on  my  conscience  not  to  go 
near  the  countess  again;  and  yet,  from 
the  moment  she  is  aware  of  the  way  I  feel 
about  her,  it  is  open  war.  There  need  be 
no  scruples  on  either  side.  She  is  as  free 
to  use  every  possible  art  to  entangle  poor 
Stanmer  more  closely  as  I  am  to  clip  her 
fine-spun  meshes.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, however,  we  naturally  shouldn't 
meet  very  cordially.  But  as  regards  her 
meshes,  why,  after  all,  should  I  clip  them? 
It  would  really  be  very  interesting  to  see 
Stanmer  swallowed  up.  I  should  like  to 
see  how  he*  would  agree  with  her  after 
she  had  devoured  him.  (To  what  vulgar 
imagery,  by-the-way,  does  curiosity  re- 


duce a  man !)  Let  him  finish  the  story  in 
his  own  way,  as  I  finished  it  in  mine.  It 
is  the  same  story ;  but  why,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  should  it  have  the  same  de- 
nouement f  Let  him  make  his  own  de- 
nouement. 

5th. — Hang  it,  however,  I  don't  want 
the  poor  boy  to  be  miserable. 

6th. — Ah !  but  did  my  denouement  then 
prove  such  a  happy  one  ? 

7th. — He  came  to  my  room  late  last 
night ;  he  was  much  excited. 

"What  was  it  she  did  to  you?"  he 
asked. 

I  answered  him  first  with  another  ques- 
tion. ' '  Have  you  quarrelled  with  the 
countess  ?" 

But  he  only  repeated  his  own.  ' '  What 
was  it  she  did  to  you  ?" 

"Sit  down,  and  I'll  tell  you."  And 
he  sat  there  beside  the  candle,  staring  at 
me.  ' '  There  was  a  man  always  there — 
Count  Camerino." 

"The  man  she  married  ?" 

' '  The  man  she  married.  I  was  very 
much  in  love  with  her,  and  yet  I  didn't 
trust  her.  I  was  sure  that  she  lied  •  I  be- 
lieved she  could  be  cruel.  Nevertheless, 
at  moments,  she  had  a  charm  which  made 
it  pure  pedantry  to  be  conscious  of  her 
faults ;  and  while  these  moments  lasted  I 
would  have  done  any  thing  for  her.  Un- 
fortunately they  didn't  last  long.  But 
you  know  what  I  mean :  am  I  not  describ- 
ing the  Scarabelli  ?" 

"The  Countess  Scarabelli  never  lied!" 
cried  Stanmer. 

' '  That's  just  what  I  would  have  said  to 
any  one  who  should  have  made  the  insin- 
uation !  But  I  suppose  you  are  not  ask- 
ing me  the  question  you  put  to  me  just 
now  from  dispassionate  curiosity  ?" 

"A  man  may  want  to  know,"  said  the 
innocent  fellow. 

I  couldn't  help  laughing  out.  ' '  This, 
at  any  rate,  is  my  story.  Camerino  was 
always  there ;  he  was  a  sort  of  fixture  in 
the  house.  If  I  had  moments  of  dislike 
for  the  divine  Bianca,  I  had  no  moments 
of  liking  for  him.  And  yet  he  was  a  very 
agreeable  fellow,  very  civil,  very  intelli- 
gent, not  in  the  least  disposed  to  make  a 
quarrel  with  me.  The  trouble,  of  course, 
was  simply  that  I  was  jealous  of  him.  I 
don't  know,  however,  on  what  ground  I 
could  have  quarrelled  with  him,  for  I  had 
no  definite  rights.  I  can't  say  what  I  ex- 
pected— I  can't  say  what,  as  the  matter 
stood,  I  was  prepared  to  do.    With  my 
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name  and  my  prospects,  I  might  perfectly 
have  offered  her  my  hand.  I  am  not  sure 
that  she  would  have  accepted  it ;  I  am  by 
no  means  clear  that  she  wanted  that.  But 
she  wanted,  wanted  keenly,  to  attach  me 
to  her ;  she  wanted  to  have  me  about.  I 
should  have  been  capable  of  giving  up 
every  thing — England,  my  career,  my 
family — simply  to  devote  myself  to  her, 
to  live  near  her  and  see  her  every  day." 

"Why  didn't  you  do  it,  then?1'  asked 
Stanmer. 

"Why  don't  you  ?" 

"  To  be  a  proper  rejoinder  to  my  qaes- 
tion, "  he  said,  rather  neatly, ' '  yours  should 
be  asked  twenty-five  years  hence." 

"It  remains  perfectly  true  that  at  a 
given  moment  I  was  capable  of  doing  as 
I  say.  That  was  what  she  wanted — a 
rich,  susceptible,  credulous,  convenient 
young  Englishman  established  near  her 
en  permanence.  And  yet,"  I  added,  "I 
must  do  her  complete  justice.  I  honestly 
believe  she  was  fond  of  me."  At  this 
Stanmer  got  up  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow ;  he  stood  looking  out  a  moment,  and 
then  he  turned  round.  ' '  You  know  she 
was  older  than  I,"  I  went  on.  "Madame 
Scarabelli  is  older  than  you.  One  day,  in 
the  garden,  her  mother  asked  me,  in  an 
angry  tone,  why  I  disliked  Camerino ;  for 
I  had  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal  my  feel- 
ing about  him,  and  something  had  just 
happened  to  bring  it  out.  '  I  dislike  him, ' 
I  said,  'because  you  like  him  so  much.' 
'I  assure  you  I  don't  like  him,'  she  an- 
swered. 'He  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  your  lover,'  I  retorted.  It  was  a 
brutal  speech,  certainly,  but  any  other 
man  in  my  place  would  have  made  it. 
She  took  it  very  strangely;  she  turned 
pale,  but  she  was  not  indignant.  '  How 
can  he  be  my  lover,  after  what  he  has 
done  ?'  she  asked.  '  What  has  he  done  ?' 
She  hesitated  a  good  while ;  then  she  said, 
'He  killed  my  husband.'  'Good  heav- 
ens !'  I  cried ;  '  and  you  receive  him  ?'  Do 
you  know  what  she  said  ?  She  said,  '  Che 
vuole  V  " 

"Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Stanmer. 

' '  No ;  she  went  on  to  say  that  Camerino 
had  killed  Count  Salvi  in  a  duel,  and  she 
admitted  that  her  husband's  jealousy  had 
been  the  occasion  of  it.  The  count,  it  ap- 
peared, was  a  monster  of  jealousy ;  he  had 
led  her  a  dreadful  life.  He  himself,  mean- 
while, had  been  any  thing  but  irreproach- 
able; he  had  done  a  mortal  injury  to  a 
man  of  whom  he  pretended  to  be  a  friend, 


and  this  affair  had  become  notorious.  The 
gentleman  in  question  had  demanded  sat- 
isfaction for  his  outraged  honor ;  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  (the  countess,  to  do 
her  justice,  did  not  tell  me  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  coward)  he  had  not  as  yet  ob- 
tained it.  The  duel  with  Camerino  had 
come  on  first ;  in  an  access  of  jealous  fury 
the  count  had  struck  Camerino  in  the  face, 
and  this  outrage,  I  know  not  how  justly, 
was  deemed  expiable  before  the  other.  By 
an  extraordinary  arrangement  (the  Ital- 
ians have  certainly  no  sense  of  fair  play) 
the  other  man  was  allowed  to  be  Came- 
rino's  second.  The  duel  was  fought  with 
swords,  and  the  count  received  a  wound 
of  which,  though  at  first  it  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  fatal,  he  died  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  matter  was  hushed  up  as 
much  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  the  count- 
ess's good  name,  and  so  successfully  that 
it  was  presently  observed  that,  among  the 
public,  the  other  gentleman  had  the  cred- 
it of  having  put  his  sword  through  M.  De 
Salvi.  This  gentleman  took  a  fancy  not 
to  contradict  the  impression,  and  it  was 
allowed  to  subsist.  So  long  as  he  con- 
sented, it  was,  of  course,  in  Camerino's  in- 
terest not  to  contradict  it,  as  it  left  him 
much  more  free  to  keep  up  his  intimacy 
with  the  countess." 

Stanmer  had  listened  to  all  this  with 
extreme  attention.  "Why  didn't  she 
contradict  it  ?" 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  ' '  I  am  bound 
to  believe  it  was  for  the  same  reason.  I 
was  horrified,  at  any  rate,  by  the  whole* 
story.  I  was  extremely  shocked  at  the 
countess's  want  of  dignity  in  continuing 
to  see  the  man  by  whose  hand  her  hus- 
band had  fallen." 

' '  The  husband  had  been  a  great  brute, 
and  it  was  not  known,"  said  Stanmer. 

' '  Its  not  being  known  made  no  differ- 
ence. And  as  for  Salvi  having  been  a 
brute,  that  is  but  a  way  of  saying  that  his 
wife  and  the  man  whom  his  wife  subse- 
quently married  didn't  like  him." 

Stanmer  looked  extremely  meditative; 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine.  ' '  Yes,  that 
marriage  is  hard  to  get  over.  It  was  not 
becoming." 

"Ah,"  said  I,  "what  a  long  breath  I 
drew  when  I  heard  of  it!  I  remember 
the  place  and  the  hour.  It  was  at  a  hill 
station  in  India,  seven  years  after  I  had 
left  Florence.  The  post  brought  me  some 
English  papers,  and  in  one  of  them  was  a 
letter  from  Italy,  with  a  lot  of  so-called 
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'fashionable  intelligence.'  There,  among 
various  scandals  in  high  life  and  other 
delectable  items,  I  read  that  the  Countess 
Bianca  Salvi,  famous  for  some  years  as 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  most  agree- 
able salon  in  Florence,  was  about  to  be- 
stow her  hand  upon  Count  Camerino,  a 
distinguished  Bolognese.  Ah,  my  dear 
boy,  it  was  a  tremendous  escape !  I  had 
been  ready  to  marry  the  woman  who  was 
capable  of  that  !  But  my  instinct  had 
warned  me,  and  I  had  trusted  my  in- 
stinct." 

' ' '  Instinct's  every  thing, '  as  Falstaff 
says, "  and  Stanmer  began  to  laugh.  "Did 
you  tell  Madame  De  Salvi  that  your  in- 
stinct was  against  her  ?" 

' '  No ;  I  told  her  that  she  frightened  me, 
shocked  me,  horrified  me." 

"That's  about  the  same  thing.  And 
what  did  she  say  ?" 

' '  She  asked  me  what  I  would  have.  I 
called  her  friendship  with  Camerino  a 
scandal,  and  she  answered  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  a  brute.  Besides,  no  one 
knew  it ;  therefore  it  was  no  scandal.  Just 
your  argument.  I  retorted  that  this  was 
odious  reasoning,  and  that  she  had  no 
moral  sense.  We  had  a  passionate  quar- 
rel, and  I  declared  I  would  never  see  her 
again.  In  the  heat  of  my  displeasure  I 
left  Florence,  and  I  kept  my  vow.  I  nev- 
er saw  her  again." 

' '  You  couldn't  have  been  much  in  love 
with  her,"  said  Stanmer. 

"I  was  not — three  months  after." 

' '  If  you  had  been,  you  would  have  come 
back — three  days  after." 

"So,  doubtless,  it  seems  to  you.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  it  was  the  great  effort  of 
my  life.  Being  a  military  man,  I  have 
had  on  various  occasions  to  face  the  en- 
emy. But  it  was  not  then  I  needed  my 
resolution ;  it  was  when  I  left  Florence  in 
a  post-chaise." 

Stanmer  turned  about  the  room  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  he  said,  "I  don't 
understand ;  I  don't  understand  why  she 
should  have  told  you  that  Camerino  had 
killed  her  husband.  It  could  only  dam- 
age her." 

"She  was  afraid  it  would  damage  her 
more  that  I  should  think  he  was  her  lover. 
She  wished  to  say  the  thing  that  would 
most  effectually  persuade  me  that  he  was 
not  her  lover — that  he  could  never  be. 
And  then  she  wished  to  get  the  credit  of 
being  very  frank." 

"Good  heavens!  how  you  must  have 


analyzed  her!"  cried  my  companion,  star- 
ing. 

' '  There  is  nothing  so  analystic  as  dis- 
illusionment. But  there  it  is.  She  mar- 
ried Camerino." 

"Yes,  I  don't  like  that,"  said  Stanmer. 
He  was  silent  a  while,  and  then  he  added : 
"Perhaps  she  wouldn't  have  done  so  if 
you  had  remained." 

He  has  a  little  innocent  way ! 

' '  Very  likely  she  would  have  dispensed 
with  the  ceremony,"  I  answered,  dryly. 

"Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  "you  have 
analyzed  her!" 

"You  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me.  I 
have  done  for  you  what  you  seem  unable 
to  do  for  yourself." 

"I  don't  see  any  Camerino  in  my  case," 
he  said. 

1 '  Perhaps  among  those  gentlemen  I 
can  find  one  for  you." 

' '  Thank  you, "  he  cried ;  ' '  I'll  take  care 
of  that  myself!"  And 'he  went  away — 
satisfied,  I  hope. 

10th. — He's  an  obstinate  little  wretch; 
it  irritates  me  to  see  him  sticking  to  it. 
Perhaps  he  is  looking  for  his  Camerino. 
I  shall  leave  him,  at  any  rate,  to  his  fate ; 
it  is  growing  insupportably  hot. 

11th. — I  went  this  evening  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  Scarabelli.  There  was  no  one 
there ;  she  was  alone  in  her  great  dusky 
drawing-room,  which  was  lighted  only  by 
a  couple  of  candles,  with  the  immense 
windows  open  over  the  garden.  She  was 
dressed  in  white ;  she  was  deucedly  pretty. 
She  asked  me,  of  course,  why  I  had  been 
so  long  without  coming. 

"I  think  you  say  that  only  for  form," 
I  answered.     "  I  imagine  you  know." 

"  Che  !  what  have  I  done  ?" 

' '  Nothing  at  all.  You  are  too  wise  for 
that." 

She  looked  at  me  a  while.  "I  think 
you  are  a  little  crazy." 

' '  Ah,  no ;  I  am  only  too  sane.  I  have 
too  much  reason  rather  than  too  little." 

' '  You  have,  at  any  rate,  what  we  call 
a  fixed  idea." 

' '  There  is  no  harm  in  that,  so  long  as 
it's  a  good  one." 

"But  yours  is  abominable,"  she  de- 
clared, with  a  laugh. 

"Of  course  you  can't  like  me  or  my 
ideas.  All  things  considered,  you  have 
treated  me  with  wonderful  kindness,  and 
I  thank  you  and  kiss  your  hands.  I  leave 
Florence  to-morrow." 

"I  won't  say  I'm  sorry,"  she  said, 
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laughing  again.  "But  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  seen  you.  I  always  wondered 
about  you.    You  are  a  curiosity . " 

"Yes,  you  must  find  me  so.  A  man 
who  can  resist  your  charms !  The  fact  is, 
I  can't.  This  evening  you  are  enchant- 
ing; and  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
alone  with  you." 

She  gave  no  heed  to  this;  she  turned 
away.  But  in  a  moment  she  came  back 
and  stood  looking  at  me,  and  her  beauti- 
ful solemn  eyes  seemed  to  shine  in  the 
dimness  of  the  room. 

"How  could  you  treat  my  mother  so  ?" 
she  asked. 

"Treat  her  so  ?" 

"  How  could  you  desert  the  most  charm- 
ing woman  in  the  world  ?" 

' '  It  was  not  a  case  of  desertion ;  and  if 
it  had  been,  it  seems  to  me  she  was  con- 
soled." 

At  this  moment  there  was  the  sound  of 
a  step  in  the  antechamber,  and  I  saw  that 
the  countess  perceived  it  to  be  Stanmer's. 

"That  wouldn't  have  happened,"  she 
murmured.  ' '  My  poor  mother  needed  a 
protector." 

Stanmer  came  in,  interrupting  our  talk, 
and  looking  at  me,  I  thought,  with  a  little 
air  of  bravado.  He  must  think  me,  in- 
deed, a  tiresome,  meddlesome  bore;  and 
upon  my  word,  turning  it  all  over,  I  won- 
der at  his  docility.  After  all,  he's  five- 
and-twenty ;  and  yet,  I  must  add,  it  does 
irritate  me — the  way  he  sticks !  He  was 
followed  in  a  moment  by  two  or  three  of 
the  regular  Italians,  and  I  made  my  visit 
short. 

"Good-by,  countess,"  I  said;  and  she 
gave  me  her  hand  in  silence.  "Do  you 
need  a  protector  ?"  I  added,  softly. 

She  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  and 
then,  almost  angrily,  "  Yes,  signore." 

But,  to  deprecate  her  anger,  I  kept  her 
hand  an  instant,  and  then  bent  my  ven- 
erable head  and  kissed  it.  I  think  I  ap- 
peased her. 

Bologna,  l%th. — I  left  Florence  on  the 
12th,  and  have  been  here  these  three  days. 
Delightful  old  Italian  town;  but  it  lacks 
the  charm  of  my  Florentine  secret. 

I  wrote  that  last  entry  four  days  ago, 
late  at  night,  after  coming  back  from 
Casa  Salvi.  I  afterward  fell  asleep  in 
my  chair ;  the  night  was  half  over  when 
I  woke  up.  Instead  of  going  to  bed,  I 
stood  a  long  time  at  the  window,  looking 
out  at  the  river.  It  was  a  warm,  still 
night,  and  the  first  faint  streaks  of  sun- 


rise were  in  the  sky.  Presently  I  heard 
a  slow  footstep  beneath  my  window,  and, 
looking  down,  made  out,  by  the  aid  of  a 
street  lamp,  that  Stanmer  was  but  just 
coming  home.  I  called  to  him  to  come  to 
my  rooms,  and,  after  an  interval,  he  made 
his  appearance. 

"I  want  to  bid  you  good-by,"  I  said; 
"I  shall  depart  in  the  morning.  Don't 
go  to  the  trouble  of  saying  you're  sorry. 
Of  course  you  are  not ;  I  must  have  bull- 
ied you  immensely." 

He  made  no  attempt  to  say  he  was  sor- 
ry, but  he  said  he  was  very  glad  to  have 
made  my  acquaintance. 

"Your  conversation,"  he  said,  with  his 
little  innocent  air,  "has  been  very  sug- 
gestive." 

"Have  you  found  Camerino  ?"  I  asked, 
smiling. 

"  I  have  given  up  the  search." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "some  day  when  you 
find  that  you  have  made  a  great  mistake, 
remember  I  told  you  so." 

He  looked  for  a  minute  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  anticipate  that  day  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  reason.  ' '  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  you  may  have  made  a  great 
mistake  ?" 

' '  Oh  yes ;  every  thing  occurs  to  one 
sooner  or  later." 

That's  what  I  said  to  him;  but  I  didn't 
say  that  the  question,  pointed  by  his  can- 
did young  countenance,  had,  for  the  mo- 
ment, a  greater  force  than  it  ever  had  be- 
fore. 

And  then  he  asked  me  whether,  as 
things  had  turned  out,  I  myself  had  been 
so  especially  happy. 

Paris,  December  17.  —  A  note  from 
young  Stanmer,  whom  I  saw  in  Florence 
— a  remarkable  little  note,  dated  Rome, 
and  worth  transcribing : 

"  My  dear  General, — I  have  it  at  heart  to  tell 
you  that  I  was  married  a  week  ago  to  the  Countess 
Salvi-Scarabelli.  You  talked  me  into  a  great  mud- 
dle; but  a  month  after  that  it  was  all  very  clear. 
Things  that  involve  a  risk  are  like  the  Christian 
faith  ;  they  must  be  seen  from  the  inside. 

"  Yours  ever,  E.  S." 

"  P.  S. — A  fig  for  analogies — unless  you  can  find 
an  analogy  for  my  happiness  !" 

His  happiness  makes  him  very  clever. 
I  hope  it  will  last ! — I  mean  his  cleverness, 
not  his  happiness. 

London,  April  19, 1877. — Last  night,  at 

Lady  H  's,  I  met  Edmund  Stanmer, 

who  married  Bianca  Salvi's  daughter.  I 
heard  the  other  day  that  they  had  come 
to  England.    A  handsome  young  fellow, 
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with  a  fresh,  contented  face.  He  remind- 
ed me  of  Florence,  which  I  didn't  p>retend 
to  forget ;  but  it  was  rather  awkward,  for 
I  remember  I  used  to  disparage  that  wom- 
an to  him.  I  had  a  complete  theory  about 
her.  But  he  didn't  seem  at  all  stiff;  on 
the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  enjoy  our  en- 
counter. I  asked  him  if  his  wife  was  there. 
I  had  to  do  that. 

' '  Oh  yes,  she's  in  one  of  the  other 
rooms.  Come  and  make  her  acquaint- 
ance; I  want  you  to  know  her." 

"You  forget  that  I  do  know  her." 

"Oh  no,  you  don't;  you  never  did." 
And  he  gave  a  little  significant  laugh. 

I  didn't  feel  like  facing  the  ci-devant 
Scarabelli  at  that  moment ;  so  I  said  that 
I  was  leaving  the  house,  but  that  I  would 
do  myself  the  honor  of  calling  upon  his 
wife.  We  talked  for  a  moment  of  some- 
thing else,  and  then,  suddenly,  breaking 
off  and  looking  at  me,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
my  arm.  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  looks  felicitous. 

"Depend  upon  it,  you  were  wrong,"  he 
said. 

1 '  My  dear  young  friend, "  I  answered, 
' '  imagine  the  alacrity  with  which  I  con- 
cede it." 

Something  else  again  was  spoken  of, 
but  in  an  instant  he  repeated  his  move- 
ment. ' '  Depend  upon  it,  you  were  wrong. " 


' k  I  am  sure  the  countess  has  forgiven 
me, "  I  said,  ' "  and  in  that  case  you  ought  to 
bear  no  grudge.  As  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  say,  I  will  call  upon  her  immediately." 

"I  was  not  alluding  to  my  wife,"  he 
answered.  ' '  I  was  thinking  of  your  own 
story." 

"My  own  story  ?" 

"So  many  years  ago.  Was  it  not 
rather  a  mistake  ?" 

I  looked  at  him  a  moment;  he's  posi- 
tively rosy. 

' 1  That's  not  a  question  to  solve  in  a 
London  crush."    And  I  turned  away. 

22d. — I  haven't  yet  called  on  the  ci-de- 
vant. I'm  afraid  of  finding  her  at  home. 
And  that  boy's  words  have  been  thrum- 
ming in  my  ears :  ' '  Depend  upon  it  you 
were  wrong.  Wasn't  it  rather  a  mis- 
take ?"  Was  I  wrong  ?  ivas  it  a  mistake  ? 
Was  I  too  cautious — too  suspicious — too 
logical  ?  Was  it  really  a  protector  she 
needed  ? — a  man  who  might  have  helped 
her  ?  Would  it  have  been  for  his  benefit 
to  believe  in  her  ?  and  was  her  fault  only 
that  I  had  forsaken  her  ?  Was  the  poor 
woman  very  unhappy  ?  God  forgive  me, 
how  the  questions  come  crowding  in !  If 
I  marred  her  happiness,  I  certainly  didn't 
make  my  own.  And  I  might  have  made 
it — eh  ?  That's  a  charming  discovery  for 
a  man  of  my  age ! 


(Bilitnr's  fast]  Cjjatr. 


IT  was  the  remark  of  a  philosophical  woman 
that  "  men  are  queer."  It  is  an  observation 
that  may  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  news- 
papers. Newspapers  are  queer.  If  one  of 
them  adopts  a  new  dress,  and  appears  in  fresh 
type  and  improved  form,  its  neighbors  and 
"  contemporaries"  salute  it,  and  cordially  con- 
gratulate the  brother  who  "  puts  in  so  haud- 
some  an  appearance,  indicative  of  well-merited 
prosperity."  But  there  the  courtesy  general- 
ly ends.  It  is  remarked  that  the  Bugle  is  not 
zealous  to  recognize  the  enterprise  of  the  Clar- 
ion, and  that  the  "great  jourualistic  triumph" 
of  the  Postboy  apparently  escapes  entirely  the 
attention  of  the  Mailbag.  The  explanation  of 
this  kind  of  silence  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  an  unwillingness  to  advertise  a  rival.  It 
goes  so  far  often  as  to  conceal  the  name,  so 
that  the  Clarion,  which  has  remarked  with 
pleasure  the  signs  of  the  well-merited  pros- 
perity of  the  Bugle,  will  probably  speak  of  its 
opinions  the  next  day  as  the  "gush  of  a  feeble- 
minded contemporary.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
is  "queer,"  and  which  gives  the  Ishmaelitish 
tone  which  is  sometimes  remarked  in  the  press. 


It  produces  other  results  not  less  striking,  and 
among  them  the  unwillingness  to  correct  as- 
sertions once  published.  The  secret  of  this 
unwillingness  is  evident.  A  paper  wishes  to 
profit  by  the  reputation  of  accuracy  and  in- 
fallibility. If  it  confesses  that  it  was  in  error 
either  in  a  statement  of  fact  or  in  its  judg- 
ment, it  fosters  distrust  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  and  enables  the  watchful  Mailbag  to 
sneer  that  "the  wise  Postboy  is  probably  as 
correct  in  saying  that  Mr.  T-rm-n's  bandana 
handkerchief  is  plainly  worn  through  in  the 
centre  as  it  was  in  gravely  stating  last  week 
that  Mr.  E-dm-ds  had  clipped  his  beard." 

But  one  conspicuous  result  of  this  alert 
avoidance  of  advertising  a  rival  is  that  every 
newspaper  and  periodical  is  obliged  to  blow 
its  own  trumpet.  In  what  Mr.  Cox  would 
probably  describe  as  "so-called"  private  life, 
the  worthy  and  gentlemanly  editors  of  the  Bu- 
gle and  the  Mailbag  are  reluctant  to  repeat  the 
compliments  which  are  justly  showered  upon 
their  modest  virtues.  But  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  publish  in  full  the  opinion  of  the 
Podunk  Farmer  that  the  Mailbag,  or  Clarion,  or 
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Bugle,  or  Postboy,  is  the  model  journal  of  the 
age,  and  an  exhaustless  fountain  of  wit,  wis- 
dom, and  fancy.  This  is  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  "  business."  If  you  don't 
take  care  of  yourself,  who  Avill  take  care  of 
you  ?  Who,  indeed,  is  so  much  interested  in 
number  one  as  that  identical  numeral?  It 
may  be  said,  truly,  that  a  great  journal  or 
magazine  is  the  result  of  such  a  combination 
of  labor  and  talent  and  sagacity  that  there  can 
be  no  personal  or  individual  appropriation  of 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  joint  result.  It 
is  a  plausible  suggestion,  which  we  willingly 
accept,  because  we  propose  to  congratulate 
our  readers  upon  the  recent  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  Magazine. 

If  the  reader  happens  to  have  the  whole  series 
of  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  will  compare  this  number,  or  that 
of  last  month,  with  which  the  new  volume  be- 
gan, with  the  first  number,  which  was  publish- 
ed twenty-nine  years  ago,  he  will  find  that 
while  the  general  superiority  of  this  number 
is  manifest  and  remarkable,  it  is  the  result  of 
a,  natural  and  logical  development,  so  that  the 
present  copious,  ample,  various,  brilliant,  and 
beautiful  magazine  is  but  the  full  flower  which 
has  opened  from  that  bud.  The  larger,  more 
legible  and  shapely  type,  the  wider  and  come- 
lier  page,  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the 
wood-engraving,  the  freshness  and  value  of 
the  text,  in  which  the  most  various  and  ac- 
knowledged literary  genius  of  the  time  and  of 
the  English-speaking  race  is  so  adequately 
represented,  all  combine  to  form  a  popular  pe- 
riodical which  is  as  eminent  among  all  similar 
works  to-day  as  the  first  number  was  twenty- 
nine  years  ago.  Harper  was,  in  fact,  a  pioneer. 
There  was  no  magazine  precisely  like  it  any- 
where when  it  began ;  and  there  has  been  no 
progress  or  improvement  in  art,  no  larger  re- 
source in  literature,  no  change  in  jmblic  taste 
and  demand,  of  which  it  has  not  taken  ad- 
vantage. It  may  be  said  truly,  and  the  long 
series  of  its  issues  is  the  evidence  open  to 
all,  that  every  change  which  it  has  made  has 
been  an  improvement,  and  yet,  that  while  it 
has  turned  to  its  own  use  every  richer  resource, 
it  has  lost  no  individuality,  and  to  the  reader 
of  its  first  number  offers  to-day  the  old  familiar 
face,  but  with  a  perpetually  renewed  youth 
and  exhaustless  vigor  and  charm. 

The  continuance  of  a  magazine,  indeed,  is 
like  a  royal  succession.  The  king  is  dead,  long 
live  the  king !  The  crown  is  a  permanent  pow- 
er in  magazines  as  in  families,  requiring  only 
in  the  literary  line  that  the  original  direction 
be  adequately  maintained  with  due  regard  to 
the  differences  of  time  and  taste.  The  life  of 
Harper  has  now  extended  through  a  genera- 
tion of  men.  The  great  authors  who  were  in 
their  prime  when  it  began,  and  whose  works 
were  first  published  in  this  country  in  its  pages, 
are  gone.  Its  first  few  illustrations,  the  best 
of  their  time,  are  almost  droll  in  their  crudity 
to-day.    Its  current  comments  are  of  events 


many  of  which  are  forgotten,  and  of  many  men 
who  are  now  names  only.  But  it  may  be  said 
safely,  and  without  successful  contradiction, 
that  the  long  range  of  its  volumes  is  a  brill- 
iantly illustrated  library  of  fiction  and  travel 
and  adventure,  of  biography  and  anecdote,  of 
popular  scientific  description  and  information, 
and  local  character  sketches  and  essays,  which 
is  without  a  parallel ;  nor  do  we  know  a  more 
grateful,  or  useful,  or  desirable  large  contribu- 
tion to  a  popular  rural  library  than  a  complete 
set  of  Harper  from  the  beginning.  There  is 
not  a  line  nor  a  word  in  it  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last  which  may  not  be  read  aloud  in 
the  family  circle  without  jar  or  offense ;  there 
is  nothing  which  any  sincere  adherent  of  any 
religious  denomination  or  political  party  would 
reject  as  distasteful  or  unfair,  because  the  in- 
tention of  the  Magazine  has  been  to  omit  sec- 
tarian and  political  discussion,  and  to  stand 
upon  the  common  ground  of  universally  ac- 
knowledged moral  principle.  It  has  been  nei- 
ther polemical  nor  contentious  in  any  direc- 
tion. Like  the  old  Homeric  bards,  like  the 
Arabian  story-tellers,  like  Goldsmith  playing 
his  way  through  Europe,  its  aim  has  been  to 
instruct,  to  charm,  to  entertain,  to  be  wel- 
comed by  old  and  young,  to  be  a  familiar  liter- 
ary companion  and  friend. 

With  the  improved  aspect  of  the  present 
volume  it  is  no  otherwise  an  old  friend  under 
a  new  face  than  as  youth  is  the  newer  face  of 
childhood,  or  the  fruit  of  the  blossom.  The 
mysterious  and  anonymous  spirit  of  the  Maga- 
zine may  well  declare,  through  the  Easy  Chair, 
its  gratitude  for  the  extraordinary  and  increas- 
ing friendship  with  which  it  is  received,  and 
it  may  modestly  appeal — since  the  monthly 
Bugle  and  Clarion  may  forget  to  do  so  upon  its 
behalf — to  its  present  appearance  and  charac- 
ter as  evidence  of  its  resolution  to  continue  to 
deserve  the  favor  with  which  "the  old  stand" 
has  been  so  long  regarded. 


Readers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  the  name  and  the  work  of 
Frederic  Harrison,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
English  disciples  of  Comte,  and  a  manly,  vig- 
orous, and  racy  writer,  who  has  dealt  some 
brilliant  blows  at  the  apostle  of  sweetness 
and  light,  who,  on  his  side,  is  quite  ready  and 
equipped  to  repel  all  assailants.  One  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  latest  papers  is  a  lecture  delivered 
at  the  London  Institution,  "  On  the  Choice  of 
Books,"  which  is  remarkable  as  the  sign  of  a 
rising  reaction  in  favor  of  Scott.  The  death 
of  Scott  was  followed  by  the  appearance  and 
triumph  of  a  school  whose  motto  was  Carlyle's 
remark,  "Literature  has  other  aims  than  that 
of  harmlessly  amusing  indolent,  languid  men." 
It  was,  indeed,  Carlyle's  famous  article  upon 
Lockhart's  "  Scott,"  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
in  1838,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
reaction  against  him.  The  great,  earnest, 
melancholy  genius  of  Carlyle,  full  of  the  mists 
and  sunshine  and  mournful  ocean  music  of  the 
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Scottish  coast,  protested  against  the  "  slashed 
"breeches,  steeple  hats,  buff  belts,  and  antiqua- 
ted speech"  of  the  Waverley  romances.  "  Buff 
belts  and  all  manner  of  jerkins  and  costumes 
are  transitory ;  man  alone  is  perennial."  And 
with  a  lofty  and  pathetically  scornful  intol- 
erance, he  exclaimed:  "What,  then,  is  the  re- 
sult of  these  Waverley  romances  ?  Are  they 
to  amuse  one  generation  only  ?  One  or  more. 
As  many  generations  as  they  can,  but  not  all 
generations.  Ah,  no:  when  our  swallow-tail 
has  become  fantastic  as  trunk-hose,  they  will 
cease  to  amuse." 

Carlyle's  intellectual  leadership  of  the  last 
generation  gave  the  great  impulse  to  the  re- 
action. Dickens,  who  was  the  next  great  mas- 
ter after  Scott,  was  distinctly  a  moralist,  and 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent inspiration  from  Scott's,  much  as  Thack- 
eray admired  the  sturdy  vigor  and  sweet  gen- 
ius of  the  manly  master.  The  older  readers  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  half  resented  the  immense 
popularity  of  Dickens.  "Who  is  this  Dick- 
ens ?"  said  one  of  them,  long  after  Dickens  was 
famous :  "I  must  look  him  up."  Another  said 
to  a  friend,  as  if  he  had  been  a  priest  speaking 
of  the  sacred  books,  "I  hope  that  you  read 
your  Scott  once  a  year ;  I  never  fail  to  do  it." 
But  there  was  no  question  of  a  notable  decline 
in  the  popularity  of  the  Waverley  stories  and 
in  familiarity  with  them.  Carlyle  had  given 
the  word.  The  descriptions  were  found  to  be 
tame  and  tedious.  The  novels  were  tales  of 
costume.  The  style  and  tone  were  exceeding- 
ly commonplace.  Good  characters — yes ;  and 
doubtless  touches  of  humor,  and  the  Scotch 
dialect  and  the  antiquarian  knowledge  excel- 
lent ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  feudal  melodrama, 
Tory,  aristocratic,  backward,  half  theatrical — 
in  a  word,  "  Costumes  are  transitory ;  man 
alone  is  perennial."  Perhaps  this  tendency 
of  viewing  Scott  was  deepened  by  the  tragical 
end  of  his  life,  and  its  cause.  It  was  painful 
to  think  that  the  man  whose  great  genius  had 
amazed  and  charmed  the  world,  who  was  by 
his  position  and  power  a  teacher  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  have  set  his  heart  upon  building  a 
pinchbeck  castle,  upon  being  a  feudal  baron 
out  of  time,  and  should  have  involved  himself 
so  deeply  for  so  pitiful  a  purpose.  Then  came 
the  tragedy :  the  desperate  struggle,  the  uni- 
versal ruin,  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  solitary, 
gloomy  continuance  of  the  contest,  the  sorrow- 
ful eclipse  and  extinction  of  his  powers,  and 
the  peaceful  death  at  last  of  the  weary  old 
man  whom  the  world  loved  and  pitied.  Pit- 
ied— that  was,  perhaps,  the  feeling  which  in- 
creased the  tendency  to  take  him  at  his  own 
estimate  of  the  minstrel  or  the  story-teller — 
a  kind  of  dependent  to  sit  below  the  salt,  and 
amuse  the  company  after  dinner. 

It  is  against  this  feeling  concerning  Scott 
which  has  marked  the  literary  judgment  of 
the  age  which  Carlyle  impressed  so  deeply, 
that  Mr.  Harrison  now  raises  a  clear  and  vig- 
orous note  of  protest.    It  is  so  positive  and 


manly  and  assured  that  we  shall  quote  some 
of  his  own  racy  words :  "  I  am  told  that  the 
last  discovery  of  modern  culture  is  that  Scott's 
prose  is  commonplace ;  that  the  young  men  at 
our  universities  are  far  too  critical  to  care  for 
his  artless  sentences  and  flowing  descriptions. 
They  prefer  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Mallock,  and 
the  euphuism  of  Young  Oxford,  just  as  some 
people  prefer  a  Dresden  Shepherdess  to  the 
Caryatides  of  the  Erictheum,  pronounce  Field- 
ing to  be  low  and  Mozart  to  be  passe.  Scott 

is  just  one  of  the  poets  (we  may  call  poets  all 
the  great  creators  in  prose  or  in  verse)  of  whom 
one  never  wearies,  just  as  one  can  listen  to 
Beethoven,  or  watch  the  sunrise  or  the  sunset 
day  by  day  with  new  delight.  I  think  I  can 
read  the  Antiquary,  or  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
Ivanhoe,  Quentin  Durward,  and  Old  Mortality  at 
least  once  a  year  afresh  What  are  the  old  al- 
manacs that  they  so  often  give  us  as  histories 
beside  these  living  pictures  of  the  ordered  suc- 
cession of  ages  ?  As  in  Homer  himself,  we  see 
in  this  prose  Iliad  of  modern  history  the  battle 
of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  heroic  defense  of 
ancient  strongholds,  the  long-impending  and 
inevitable  doom  of  mediaeval  life  against  the 
destiny  of  modern  society,  unconsciously  work- 
ing out  its  ways,  undauntedly  defying  its  power. 
How  just  is  our  island  Homer !  Neither  Greek 
nor  Trojan  sways  him:  Achilles  is  his  hero; 
Hector  is  his  favorite ;  he  loves  the  councils 
of  chiefs  and  the  palace  of  Priam ;  but  the 
swine-herd,  the  charioteer,  the  slave-girl,  the 
hound,  the  beggar,  and  the  herdsman,  all  glow 
alike  in  the  harmonious  coloring  of  his  peopled 
epic.  We  see  the  dawn  of  our  English  nation, 
the  defense  of  Christendom  against  the  Koran, 
the  grace  and  the  terror  of  feudalism,  the  rise 
of  monarchy  out  of  baronies,  the  rise  of  parlia- 
ments out  of  monarchy,  the  rise  of  industry 
out  of  serfage,  the  pathetic  ruin  of  chivalry, 
the  splendid  death-struggle  of  Catholicism,  the 
sylvan  tribes  of  the  mountain  (remnants  of 
our  prehistoric  forefathers)  beating  themselves 
to  pieces  against  the  hard  advance  of  modern 
industry;  we  see  the  grim  heroism  of  the  Bible 
martyrs,  the  catastrophe  of  feudalism  over- 
whelmed by  a  practical  age  which  knew  little 
of  its  graces  and  almost  nothing  of  its  virtues. 
Such  is  Scott,  who,  we  may  say,  has  done  for 
the  various  phases  of  modern  history  what 
Shakespeare  has  done  for  manifold  types  of 
human  character.  And  this  glorious  and  most 
human  and  most  historical  of  poets,  without 
whom  our  very  conception  of  human  develop- 
ment would  have  ever  been  imperfect,  this 
manliest,  and  truest,  and  widest  of  romancers, 
we  neglect  for  some  hot-house  hybrid  of  psy- 
chological analysis,  for  the  wretched  imitators 
of  Balzac,  and  the  jackanapes  phrase-monger- 
ing of  some  Osric  of  the  day,  who  assures  us 
that  Scott  is  an  absolute  Philistine." 

This  has  the  glow  of  a  conviction  as  sturdy 
and  sincere  as  Carlyle's,  and  it  tosses  him  the 
ball  with  a  vigor  as  sure  as  his  own.  Doubt- 
less it  shows  that  the  old  masculine,  simple 
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taste  is  recovering  itself  against  the  morbid 
overrefinement  and  introspection  of  the  age. 
Poetry  like  Swinburne's  and  prose  like  Mal- 
lock's  exhibit  the  extremity  of  certain  tend- 
encies of  the  time,  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  hearty,  healthy  fresh  breeze  and  pure 
sunshine  of  the  great  heights  of  literature, 
and  it  is  significant  that  after  forty  years  this 
is  the  rejoinder  to  the  lofty  and  sad  farewell 
of  Carlyle  to  Scott,  which  seemed  almost  to 
bow  him  out  of  fame  and  literature. 


A  great  many  little  sermons  have  been 
preached  from  the  text  of  the  interviewer,  but 
a  new  form  of  his  activity  suggests  further  re- 
flections. The  plea  of  the  interviewer  is  that 
he  furnishes  to  the  public  detailed  knowledge 
of  events  and  opinions  in  which  it  is  interest- 
ed. But  he  forgets  to  consider  whether  it  is  a 
legitimate  interest  that  he  gratifies.  The  pub- 
lic, which  is  but  an  aggregation  of  individuals, 
wishes  to  know  a  great  many  things  which  it 
has  no  business  to  know,  and  to  pander  to  this 
kind  of  curiosity  is  an  exceedingly  dishonora- 
ble service.  There  is  another  branch  of  inter- 
viewing, not  connected  with  private  affairs  nor 
necessarily  dishonorable,  which  is  new  and 
very  mischievous.  We  mean  the  inquiry  ad- 
dressed privately  to  legislators  of  their  opin- 
ion and  probable  vote  upon  pending  meas- 
ures. Some  of  the  more  enterprising  inter- 
viewers— of  course  under  instructions,  because 
they  are  but  agents — when  a  question  is  un- 
der consideration  in  a  Legislature  which  com- 
mands general  interest,  wait  upon  the  mem- 
bers and  solicit  to  know  their  opinions  and 
their  intentions,  and  publish  them  as  speedi- 
ly as  possible.  The  obvious  mischief  of  such 
a  practice  is  that  when  a  man  has  publicly 
committed  himself  to  a  certain  course  it  is 
very  difficult  for  him  to  change  it,  however 
persuasive  subsequent  arguments  for  a  change 
may  be  ;  and  the  same  man  finds  it  hardly  less 
difficult  to  refuse  to  give  his  present  views 
for  publication.  The  public  welfare  certainly 
gains  nothing  by  a  practice  which  commits 
legislators  before  they  are  called  upon  to  vote. 
The  caucus  despotism  is  strong  only,  through 
the  pusillanimity  of  individuals,  but  here  is  a 
new  form  of  the  same  despotism,  under  which 
a  man  gives  pledges,  not  to  his  fellow-parti- 
sans, but  to  the  public. 

The  tendency,  under  a  pojmlar  government, 
to  surrender  individual  independence  is  so 
strong,  and  the  arguments  for  such  surrender 
are  so  specious,  that  every  man  should  stand  fast 
against  them.  The  permanent  necessity  is  the 
decrease  of  party  spirit,  but  the  overwhelming 
temptation  is  to  its  increase.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  "  commits"  men  in  advance  to 
a  certain  action  is  to  be  resisted  as  vigorously 
as  possible,  and  the  publication  of  a  man's  de- 
cision before  it  can  be  properly  made  is  a  pub- 
lic injury.  It  is  hard  for  the  public  man  to 
resist  the  interviewer.  He  becomes  a  mere 
wedding  guest  whom  the  Ancient  Mariner  of 


the  note-book  fixes  with  his  glittering  eye. 
He  is  helpless  as  a  timid  man  in  the  hands  of 
a  skillful  cross-examiner.  And  the  reason  is 
evident.  The  public  man  desires  promotion, 
and  one  key  to  promotion  is  popular  favor. 
Whatever,  therefore,  seems  or  professes  to 
seek  the  welfare  of  "the  people"  he  must 
vaguely  espouse,  with  his  tongue  at  least,  and 
having  once  espoused  it,  there  is  no  divorce. 
But  he  is  also  conscious  that  ridicule  and  hos- 
tility and  misrepresentation,  remorseless  and 
reiterated,  can  not  help  affecting  the  public 
opinion  which  he  seeks  to  propitiate,  and 
he  fears  to  provoke  them  all  if  he  refuses 
to  welcome  and  gratify  the  terrible  Mariner 
of  the  press,  and  he  is,  indeed,  like  a  lone  trav- 
eller upon  the  heath  whom  the  gay  highway- 
man greets.  It  is  "  your  opinion  or  your  stand- 
ing." Of  course  no  American  citizen  is  afraid 
to  have  his  opinions  upon  any  subject  pub- 
lished to  all  mankind;  and  of  course  a  public 
man's  constituents  have  a  right  to  know  his 
views;  and  of  course  if  a  man  is  so  high  and 
mighty  that  he  refuses  his  views  to  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  inde- 
pendent press,  he  must  be  taught  that  there 
are  no  castes,  or  ranks,  or  privileges  in  this 
country,  and  consequently  that  the  servants 
of  the  people  must  not  forget  their  masters — 
arguments  and  assertions  which  are  tolerably 
familiar.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
poor  wedding  guest,  however  plainly  he  may 
hear  the  loud  bassoon,  and  however  desperate- 
ly he  may  beat  his  breast,  feels  himself  con- 
strained to  stay,  and  the  Mariner  hath  his 
will. 

"  The  worst  thing  in  my  countrymen,"  said 
a  severe  American,  "  is  their  cowardly  good 
humor;"  and  when  a  critic,  the  edge  of  whose 
scalpiiig-knife  is  never  turned,  and  is  always 
dripping  with  gore,  heard  that  his  friend  B.  had 
spoken  well  of  a  picture,  he  exclaimed :  "  Now 
I  know  that  the  thing  is  worthless,  because  B. 
is  so  blamed  good-natured."  That  national 
good  nature,  with  the  unhandsome  prefix,  is 
illustrated  in  nothing  more  conspicuously  than 
in  the  meekness  with  which  "  interviews"  are 
granted  and  the  interviewer  received.  "If 
any  newspaper  reporter,"  thundered  an  old- 
fashioned  American  statesman,  "should  dare 
to  ask  me  my  views  and  probable  vote  upon  a 
pending  bill,  to  publish  in  his  paper,  in  order 
to  make  public  sentiment  and  to  commit  me,  I 
should  inform  him  that  my  opinions  would  be 
spoken  in  my  place  and  attested  by  my  vote, 
and  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  Legislature  to  ascertain  and  an- 
nounce the  official  opinions  of  legislators.  He 
might  print  that  opinion  and  welcome."  It  is 
an  old-fashioned  view,  but  it  has  some  merit. 


It  is  some  months  since  we  spoke  of  the 
singular  romance  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  career. 
His  influence  upon  British  politics  and  opinion 
is  as  unexpected  in  its  methods  as  in  its  re- 
sults.   An  astute  observer  might  have  said. 
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indeed,  that  if  Disraeli  should  ever  become 
Prime  Minister,  he  will  not  pursue  English 
ends  by  English  means;  but  there  will  be 
something  constantly  unexpected,  grandiose, 
unenglish.  If  this  had  been  said,  the  event 
would  have  justified  it  constantly,  for  his  as- 
cendency has  been  a  series  of  glittering  sur- 
prises and  a  melodramatic  statesmanship  which 
is  unprecedented  in  English  history,  and  for- 
eign to  the  English  genius  and  tradition.  The 
same  observer — for  with  the  wisdom  that  fol- 
lows the  event  we  may  imagine  what  might 
have  been  said — would  have  suspected  proba- 
bly that  a  mau  like  Disraeli  would  have  made 
personal  ascendency  over  the  Queen,  and  an 
ascendency  acquired,  by  flattery,  an  important 
factor  in  the  great  game  of  politics.  If,  again, 
this  had  been  said,  the  result  would  have  justi- 
fied it  as  before  ;  for  this  is  what  he  is  believed 
to  have  done,  with  a  kind  of  Oriental  fascina- 
tion and  power.  Indeed,  Lord  Beaconsfield — 
or,  as  he  is  most  characteristically  known,  Mr. 
Disraeli — constantly  suggests  the  Indian  con- 
jurers in  Wilkie  Collins's  admirable  romance 
of  the  Moonstone.  They  are  of  high  caste, 
swarthy-faced,  superbly  clad,  noiseless,  sleek, 
soft,  feline,  pursuing  their  end  with  perfect 
grace,  composure,  and  intense  absorption  ;  ca- 
joling, astounding,  charming  the  spectator 
with  their  dexterous  play,  but  always  with  ti- 
ger-like intentness  fixed  upon  their  prize,  and 
ready  for  every  consummate  ingenuity  and  dar- 
ing trick,  intrigue,  device,  deception,  crime  of 
whatever  degree  and  risk,  to  secure  the  cov- 
eted, priceless,  sacred  gem.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  at  Guildhall,  in  Downing  Street,  in  Ber- 
lin, at  Windsor  Castle,  every  where,  always, 
Disraeli  seems  like  the  swart  Indian  swathed 
in  cashmere,  self-restrained,  impassive,  myste- 
rious, but  strangely  alien,  uncanny,  and  bent 
on  some  malign  end. 

The  support  that  we  have  mentioned,  he 
still  receives.  The  "Jingo"  fire  has  somewhat 
burned  out  and  paled ;  the  unsatisfactory  wars 
in  Afghanistan  and  South  Africa,  the  folly  of 
Cyprus,  the  complications  in  Roumelia,  the 
vast  expense  of  an  imperial  policy,  the  want 
of  any  distinctly  defined  benefit  to  England 
from  all  the  flash  and  report  of  this  tumultuous 
and  spectacular  administration,  will  become 
elements  more  and  more  important  in  the  im- 
pending elections.  But  even  more  suspicious 
to  Englishmen  than  the  barbaric  glitter  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  Disraeli  is  the  manifest  re- 
vival of  the  royal  prerogative — a  point  upon 
which  England  is  especially  sensitive  when  it 
once  suspects  it.  This  was  the  point  of  Baron 
Stockmar's  lessons  to  Prince  Albert.  The  bar- 
on was  the  political  Mentor  of  the  Prince,  and 
he  expounded  to  him  that  the  true  balance  of 
the  British  Constitution  required  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  due  political  weight  of  the 
crown.  But,  properly  speaking,  the  crown  is 
to  have  no  political  weight  whatever.  Still 
less  is  the  monarch  to  attempt  to  use  any  per- 
sonal political  influence.    Mr.  Gladstone,  in 


his  review  of  Martin's  Life  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, expresses  surprise  that  a  man  so  shrewd 
as  Stockmar  should  have  blundered  so  strange- 
ly. But  it  is  evident  that  the  Prince's  mind 
was  receptive  of  the  lesson,  and  his  great 
ascendency  over  the  Queen  affected  hers  fa- 
vorably to  her  own  importance.  This  feeling, 
it  is  believed,  has  been  carefully  fostered  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield  by  means  of  profuse  and 
constant  and  ingenious  flattery.  A  distin- 
guished public  man  is  credited  with  saying 
that  Beaconsfield  is  "  the  only  Premier  since 
Melbourne  who  has  remembered  that  the 
Queen  is  a  woman  as  well  as  a  branch  of  the 
government."  We  have  heard  stories  of  the 
Disraeli  flattery  which,  if  true,  show  that  his 
Oriental  lavishness  is  as  marked  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  that  he  "lays  it  on"  not 
with  a  trowel  only.  The  infinite  gossip,  how- 
ever, is  valuable  not  for  its  truth,  but  for  its 
significance.  It  shows  not  only  what  is  be- 
lieved, but  also  the  consciousness  that  there  is 
something  to  explain.  There  have  been  very 
plain  articles  in  the  magazines  upon  the  drift 
toward  personal  government,  and  the  report 
that  the  Queen  was  in  personal  correspondence 
with  Lord  Lytton  in  India  and  with  Lord 
Chelmsford  in  South  Africa  led  to  a  motion  in 
the  Commons,  by  a  substantial  and  conserva- 
tive member,  plainly  implying  that  the  Queen 
had  transcended  her  proper  position  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  alleged  growth  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown  is  coincident  with  a  great  increase  of 
the  court  circle  by  the  marriages  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  royal  family,  so  that  the 
court  influence  in  politics  becomes  more  and 
more  evident.  A  recent  incident  shows  the 
condition  of  the  public  mind  in  England,  and 
the  risks  of  the  Beaconsfield  policy.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  spoke  severely  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  Queen's  correspondence  with  Lord 
Chelmsford,  and  alluded  to  Thackeray's  unflat- 
tering portraits  of  the  Georges,  one  of  whom, 
and  the  most  reactionary,  was  the  Queen's 
grandfather.  Presently  a  friend  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  intimated,  in  a  paper  called  Vanity 
Fair,  that  the  royal  family  intended  to  cut  Sir 
Robert.  To  this  foolish  assertion  Sir  Robert 
replied,  in  a  letter  which  the  editor  of  Vanity 
Fair  begged  him  to  withdraw,  and  which  was 
privately  shown  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
caused  Sir  Robert  to  be  informed  that  he  had 
not  authorized  the  statement  in  Vanity  Fair. 
This  message  Sir  Robert  sent  to  the  Times,  and 
the  editor  of  Vanity  Fair  retorted  by  publish- 
ing Sir  Robert's  letter.  It  is  a  letter  in  which, 
courtward  and  Queenward,  Sir  Robert  uses 
very  strong  language,  calling  the  statement 
of  Vanity  Fair  "  a  very  impudent  expression 
of  the  latest  development  of  the  ridiculous  im- 
perialism of  the  present  day;"  "a  clear  breach 
of  privilege,  recalling  the  most  stupid  exhibi- 
tions of  royal  misconduct."  "  You  invite  me 
to  a  game  which  two  can  play  at :  one  of  the 
parties  in  the  contest  may  prove  a  pungent 
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critic  of  the  coming  K  and  Co."    "  You  act 

as  the  plenipotentiary  of  royalty :  go  and  tell 
your  master  that  I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
be  smothered  by  imperial  menaces,  and  unless 
I  receive  the  most  ample  satisfaction  from  the 
royal  sources  which  have  made  you  their  most 
impudent  mouth-piece.  I  shall  send  a  copy  of 
your  statement,  together  with  my  reply,  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge." 

This  is  "langwidge"  which  even  Jeames 
Yellowplush  could  not  mistake,  and  the  court- 
eous disclaimer  of  the  Prince,  which  did  not 
prevent  its  final  publication,  can  not  change 
the  conviction  that  there  is  very  deep  and 
strong  feeling  when  a  man  of  the  position  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  who  is  by  no  means  a  radical, 
can  write  in  such  terms  of  the  court  for  pub- 
lication, and  when  another  staid  and  substan- 
tial Commoner  can  propose  a  virtual  censure 
upon  the  Queen.  It  is  not  a  favorable  mo- 
ment for  attempting  to  magnify  personal  mo- 
narchical power,  and  the  course  of  events  in 
England  shows  how  singularly  out  of  tune 
with  his  own  age  the  Prime  Minister  is.  When 
he  was  made  Chancellor,  a  few  years  since,  he 
exhorted  the  students  to  study  carefully  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  and  to  conform  their  lives 
to  it ;  and  by  way  of  illustration  he  chooses  the 
time  in  which  the  idea  of  monarchy  is  out- 
grown among  the  educated  and  intelligent 
classes  who  inspire  and  control  the  age,  and 
in  a  country  traditionally  sensitive  to  the  en- 
croachment of  prerogative,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  the  succession  of  a  Prince  who  is  thought 
too  much  to  resemble  his  great -uncle  the 
Prince  Regent,  to  revive  personal  government, 
to  enhance  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  to 
belittle  Parliament.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  shrewd  observers,  a  reaction  upon 
the  Continent  against  free  government.  But 
that  is  impossible  in  England.  The  country 
has  gone  too  far  forward ;  the  suffrage  is  too 
widely  extended;  there  is  too  much  real  lib- 
erty and  soundness  of  thought,  too  homogene- 
ous a  people,  too  sturdy  a  national  character, 
to  permit  any  such  reaction.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  purpose  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  which 
can  contend  successfully  with  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 


There  was  unusually  good  speaking  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  this  year,  and  despite  President 
Babcock's  sly  remark  that  the  Chamber  was 
not  a  mutual  admiration  society,  like  some  oth- 
er associations  which  also  indulged  in  annual 
dinners,  there  was  yet  a  decidedly  compliment- 
ary reference  to  the  power  and  importance  of 
the  commercial  class,  which  was  no  less  true 
because  it  was  eloquently  said.  Indeed,  the 
merchants  of  New  York  have  as  much  reason 
for  mutual  admiration  and  congratulation  as 
the  Sons  of  St.  Jonathan,  or  of  St.  Patrick,  or 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  that  is  saying  every  tiling. 
There  is  no  want  of  strong  feeling  and  just 
pride  among  many  of  the  different  and  great 


interests  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  but  the  ex- 
treme heterogeneity  of  the  population  pre- 
vents that  general  public  spirit  and  local 
pride  which  usually  characterize  an  English- 
speaking  community.  Dr.  Bellows,  in  his 
speech  at  the  dinner,  touched  upon  one  aspect 
of  this  fact  in  saying  that  Lord  Napier,  when 
he  was  the  English  minister  here,  remarked 
that  he  observed  a  singular  incredulity  about 
our  institutions  upon  the  part  of  many  "  first 
class"  or  "Fifth  Avenue"  Americans.  Dr. 
Bellows  warmly  and  eloquently  repelled  the 
suggestion  as  implying  any  general  or  effect- 
ive doubt  among  those  who  represent  the  real 
forces  that  control  the  country,  although  there 
is  a  certain  kind  of  skepticism  among  a  cer- 
tain cultivated  class,  as  in  London  there  is  a 
kind  of  "  club"  skepticism  and  nil  admirari 
upon  all  great  questions  and  interests. 

There  is  a  class  of  comfortable  Americans 
who  cross  the  sea  and  travel  pleasantly  in  Eu- 
rope, seeing  the  smooth  outside  of  things,  the 
excellent  roads,  the  careful  paternal  arrange- 
ments for  crowds,  the  respectful  manner  of 
subordinates,  the  external  ease  of  old  civiliza- 
tion. Upon  coming  home  they  are  sadly  scan- 
dalized by  the  crudity  and  haste  and  want  of 
deference — but  not  of  courtesy — that  are  ob- 
servable here,  and  they  instantly  generalize 
the  conclusion  that  a  popular  government 
produces  bad  roads,  and  bad  manners,  and 
enormous  jobbery  in  public  works,  and  a  low 
and  mean  tone  in  politics,  and  a  general  in- 
ability to  have  things  done  as  they  should  be 
done.  The  argument  of  this  view  is  short, 
and  apparently  final.  Popular  government  is 
the  rule  of  the  majority  ;  the  majority  are  al- 
ways poor,  ignorant,  and  prejudiced;  there- 
fore popular  government  is  the  rule  of  the 
least  enlightened.  Under  such  a  system,  says 
this  argument,  politics  are  not  an  appeal  to 
intelligence  and  patriotism  and  public  spirit, 
but  to  the  most  contemptible  passions  and 
narrow  selfishness.  There  is  a  constant  temp- 
tation and  tendency  to  natter  the  mob — that 
is,  the  most  stupid  and  worthless  and  danger- 
ous part  of  the  people — and  to  assume  that  this 
mob  is  especially  the  people ;  so  that  your  re- 
public, says  this  argument,  is  practically  a 
tyranny  in  which  you  have  an  ignorant,  vul- 
gar, and  drunken  brute,  instead  of  a  gentle- 
man, for  your  tyrant,  and  newspapers  and  ora- 
tors and  "so-called"  statesmen  kiss  his  feet 
and  lick  his  boots  as  abjectly  as  Siamese 
courtiers  crawl  on  their  bellies  before  their 
king. 

This  is  the  feeling  of  those  "  first-class" 
Americans  to  whom  Lord  Napier  alluded,  and 
there  is  certainly  enough  in  the  pandering  of 
newspapers  and  orators  and  so-called  states- 
men to  the  vilest  passions  of  the  worst  part 
of  the  community  to  disgust  every  decent  and 
honorable  man.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a  foolish 
assumption  that  every  detail  of  public  admin- 
istration is  more  perfect  under  a  popular  form, 
or  that  a  Sybarite,  or  flaneur,  or  gilded  "  loafer," 
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might  not  lounge  more  pleasantly  and  dine 
more  sumptuously  elsewhere  than  here.  But, 
as  his  philosophy  asserts,  the  great  mass  of  men 
are  born  poor.  Would  he,  then,  if  he  were  poor, 
wish  that  his  son  were  born  and  obliged  to 
make  his  way  in  some  other  country  ?  If  not, 
he  concedes  that  this  country  offers  a  better 
chance  for  living  than  any  other.  Now  is  this 
due  to  its  great  extent  and  spare  population 
more  than  to  its  political  system  and  the  man- 
ly independence  and  self-dependence  which 
that  system  fosters  ? 

But  Lord  Napier's  "first-rate"  American,  or 
the  gilded  loafer,  must  consider  one  other 
thing.  The  rule  of  the  majority  may  be  nu- 
merically the  rule  of  the  ignorant,  but  is  it 
therefore  necessarily  an  ignorant  rule  ?  This 
is  the  point  which  is  always  taken  for  grant- 
ed. But  it  is  not  only  not  to  be  assumed,  it  is 
constantly  disproved  in  experience.  The  Easy 
Chair  is  planted  in  New  York,  and  we  will  find 
our  illustration  here.  Here,  if  any  where,  the 
malign  influences  are  most  powerful.  Now 
the  majority  of  voters  in  the  city  are  as  igno- 
rant as  the  "first-class"  argument  could  de- 
sire. The  local  government  is  certainly  not  a 
model  of  good  administration.  Yet,  despite 
the  immense  ignorance  of  the  majority,  is  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city,  whom  the  major- 
ity elect,  a  typical  ignorant  man,  or  dema- 
gogue, or  dangerous  person  ?  And  if  not,  why 
not  ?  Ten  years  ago  the  city  government  was 
a  conspiracy  of  craft  and  crime,  and  a  vast  or- 
ganized swindle.    Why  was  it  so  ? 

The  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is 
substantially  the  same,  and  it  is  this :  the  ig- 
norant majority  have  the  numerical  power,  but 
that  power  is  controlled  by  intellectual  as- 
cendency.   That  ascendency  is  founded  in  the 


natural  and  instinctive  loyalty  of  ignorance 
to  intelligence,  and  in  the  capacity  of  intelli- 
gence to  lead.  The  present  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  city  was  elected  by  a  combination.  But 
it  was  intelligence  that  comprehended  the  sit- 
uation, and  devised  means  of  winning  the  nu- 
merical ignorant  force  for  one  who  was  not 
its  representative.  So  the  Tweed  Ring  had 
mental  cleverness  enough  to  impose  their  will 
upon  the  majority,  and  to  subdue  the  numer- 
ical force  to  their  own  purposes.  And  pres- 
ently, when  their  power,  intrenched  upon  the 
numerical  prejudice  and  ignorance,  seemed  to 
be  absolutely  supreme  and  permanent,  it  was 
intellectual  force,  again,  which,  seizing  the  sit- 
uation, combining  interests  and  feelings,  com- 
pletely overthrew  and  annihilated  the  Ring. 
The  reason  that  the  majority,  who  are  largely 
ignorant,  do  not  give  us  an  ignorant  govern- 
ment, is  that  ignorance  is  controlled  by  intel- 
ligence. It  is  not  always  controlled  to  good 
ends,  because  the  intelligence  is  often  rascally. 
But  it  is  controlled,  and  therefore  Lord  Na- 
pier's "  first-class"  argument  is  unsound,  that 
because  the  majority  are  ignorant  they  will 
therefore  provide  a  government  of  ignorance. 

Whoever  has  seen  a  self-possessed  and  saga- 
cious orator  handling  a  tumultuous  meeting, 
as  Phoebus-Apollo  handles  his  madly  plunging 
steeds,  has  seen  the  symbol  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  understands  why  the  sole  fact  of 
numerical  force  and  brute  power  does  not  ex- 
plain it.  He  who  watches  the  ocean  rising 
into  every  bay  and  creek  in  obedience  to  ce- 
lestial attraction,  sees  in  outward  nature  the 
law  that  governs  the  associated  life  of  men, 
and  which  gives  the  American  people  faith  in 
their  own  government,  whether  they  can  give 
a  reason  for  their  faith  or  not. 


star's  fiternnj  JUrorit. 


THE  Renaissance  in  Italy  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  prolonged  study  by  Mr. 
John  Addington  Symonds,  an  English  scholar 
of  large  attainments ;  and  as  the  fruit  of  his 
industry  we  have  already  had  two  volumes, 
respectively  on  The  Age  of  the  Despots  and  The 
Revival  of  Learning,  dealing  with  the  politics 
and  the  scholarship  of  the  period.  The  latest 
work  from  his  pen  is  on  the  fine  arts  of  the  Re- 
naissance,1 and  this  is  to  be  followed  at  some 
future  day  by  another,  completing  the  series 
on  Italian  -literature.  Though  the  four  vol- 
umes, in  the  above  order,  will  form  a  connect- 
ed study  of  Italian  culture  during  the  Renais- 
sance, each  is  complete,  and  can  be  read  inde- 
pendently of  its  companions.  In  the  volume 
before  us,  forming  the  third  and  last  published 
of  the  series,  Mr.  Symonds  undertakes  the  task 
of  dealing  mainly  "  with  Italian  Painting  as  the 

1  Renaissance  in  Italy.  The  Fine  Arts.  By  John  Ad- 
dington Symonds.  8vo,  pp.  550.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Co. 


one  complete  product  which  remains  from  the 
achievements  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy,  touching  upon  Sculpture  and  Archi- 
tecture more  superficially ;"  and  he  confines 
himself  within  this  limit  because,  in  his  judg- 
ment, "not  only  is  painting  the  art  in  which 
the  Italians  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
stand  unapproachably  alone,  but  it  is  also  the 
one  that  best  enables  us  to  gauge  their  genius 
at  the  time  when  they  impressed  their  culture 
on  the  rest  of  Europe."  In  performing  this 
task,  which  has  been  executed  with  rare  dig- 
nity, sobriety,  and  ability,  Mr.  Symonds  begins 
with  a  careful  analysis  of  the  complex  intel- 
lectual and  social  conditions  and  beliefs  and 
of  the  various  derived  or  intrinsic  influences 
which  led  to  and  made  the  revival  of  art  possi- 
ble in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  period 
and  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era,  and  with 
an  examination  of  the  causes  which  forced  it 
to  take  the  form  of  painting  as  the  highest 
and  most  suitable  expression  of  the  prevailing 
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thought  and  culture  of  the  time.  In  the  course 
of  this  investigation  he  discusses  a  number  of 
preliminary  questions  of  prime  importance, 
having  a  direct  hearing  upon  a  just  under- 
standing of  the  relations  assumed  by  the  fine 
arts  to  the  thought  of  the  Renaissance,  among 
them  being  the  following :  What  was  the  task 
appointed  for  the  Fine  Arts  on  the  threshold 
of  the  modern  world?  What  constituted  the 
specific  quality  of  modern  art  as  distinguished 
from  antique  feeling  ?  How  was  it  that,  while 
sculpture  was  the  characteristic  fine  art  of 
antiquity,  painting  became  the  distinguishing 
fine  art  of  the  modern  era  ?  The  responses  to 
these  comprehensive  queries  involve  a  minute 
observation  of  the  art,  the  creeds,  and  the  lit- 
erature and  customs  of  the  times,  and  snggest 
elaborate  expositions  of  such  problems  as  the 
influence  of  religion,  both  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, upon  art ;  the  antagonism  between  art 
and  pure  or  primitive  piety ;  the  paganizing 
and  humanization  of  Christian  ideals  by  the 
revival  of  classical  art ;  the  irreconcilability 
of  art  and  theological  dogma,  and  the  compro- 
mises mutually  made  between  art  and  the 
Church ;  and  the  effect  of  art  and  religion  to 
react  upon  and  modify  each  other  to  their  mu- 
tual advantage  or  injury.  After  this  discus- 
sion, which  needs  to  be  carefully  read  as  fur- 
nishing the  key-note  to  much  that  follows, 
Mr.  Symonds  enters  upon  a  systematic  account 
of  architecture  and  sculpture  in  Italy  prior  to 
and  at  the  several  stages  of  the  Renaissance, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  discloses  the  influ- 
ences that  constantly  operated  upon  both 
these  arts  from  an  early  period  till  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  gives  extended  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  the  pioneers  and  masters  in 
each,  with  descriptive  and  critical  accounts  of 
their  most  celebrated  works.  After  this  he 
succinctly  reviews  the  history  of  painting  in 
Italy  in  the  various  stages  of  its  evolution, 
and  as  exhibited  in  its  numerous  schools  from 
an  early  day  in  the  mediaeval  period  till  the 
dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  Finally,  he  dwells 
with  leisurely  and  expansive  minuteness  on 
its  development  under  the  genius  of  the  Great 
Masters,  after  the  mediaeval  motives  were  ex- 
hausted, during  the  golden  era  of  the  two  pe- 
riods of  the  true  Renaissance.  In  this  elabo- 
rate survey — which  is  enriched  with  vigorous 
sketches  of  great  artists,  and  with  technical 
criticisms  of  their  chief  works — large  space  is 
given  to  the  lives  and  works  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo  and  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  volume  con- 
cludes with  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  pe- 
riod, since  1550,  which  has  witnessed  the  de- 
cadence of  art  in  Italy,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
old  motives  which  inspired  it,  the  growth  of 
the  mannerists  and  imitators,  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Renaissance  impulse.  Through- 
out, the  work  is  noticeable  for  its  calm  and 
judicial  tone,  for  its  abundance  of  fine  liistor- 
ical  and  descriptive  episodes,  and  for  its  vigor- 
ous critical  analyses  and  estimates  of  the 
works  and  the  genius  of  the  artists  who  arc 


passed  in  review  before  us.  We  should  not 
omit  to  invite  attention  to  an  extremely  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  volume,  to  be  found 
in  the  appendix,  being  a  scholarly  study  on 
the  sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo,  accompanied 
by  elegant  translations  of  more  than  a  score 
of  the  finest  of  them. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  after  ten  years  of 
laborious  and  conscientious  research  of  origi- 
nal  documents  and  national  archives,  and  of 
examination  of  the  works  of  contemporaneous 
historians,  Mr.  Motley  published  his  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic*  of  which  a  second  edition  is 
now  issued  in  a  form  at  once  elegant  and 
within  reach  of  the  most  moderate  means. 
The  literary  history  of  this  important  work 
and  its  later  companion  volumes  was  traced 
by  Mr.  Whipple  in  a  delightful  paper  in  the 
May  number  of  this  Magazine,  which  should 
be  read  as  an  intelligent  introductory  essay, 
illustrative  of  their  scope,  of  the  historian's 
methods  and  character,  and  of  the  place  as- 
signed to  his  works  by  the  consent  of  scholars 
the  world  over.  Without  reproducing  Mr. 
Whipple's  thoughtful  monograph,  or  ventur- 
ing to  offer  any  thing  we  can  say  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it,  we  may  briefly  observe  that  the 
grand  literary  effort  to  which  Mr.  Motley  de- 
voted the  richest  powers  of  his  life,  and  of 
which  the  volumes  before  us  were  the  first  in- 
stallment, as  he  originally  projected  it,  was 
the  completion  of  a  history  of  the  eighty  years' 
war  for  liberty  in  the  Netherlands.  Toward 
this  he  first  contributed  the  three  volumes  of 
The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  then  the  four 
volumes  of  The  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, and  then  the  two  volumes  of  The  Life 
and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld  ;  and  he  was  pre- 
paring to  enter  upon  the  concluding  period, 
The  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  his 
hand  was  stayed,  and  he  rested  from  his  la- 
bors. The  work  before  us,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  first  of  the  series,  after  a  rap- 
id but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  sixteen 
centuries  that  followed  Julius  Caesar,  in  which 
is  outlined  with  bold  and  masterly  vigor  the 
course  and  development  of  events  that  mould- 
ed the  liberty-loving  Netherlauders  into  a 
homogeneous  people  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  republic,  consists  of  six  parts,  embracing 
the  eventful  twenty-nine  years  from  1555  to 
1584,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  distinctive 
administrative  and  historical  epoch,  namely, 
the  first  to  the  period  covered  by  the  presence 
of  Philip  the  Second  in  the  Netherlands,  from 
1555  to  1559,  and  then  successively  «to  the  peri- 
ods of  the  administrations  of  the  Duchess  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  from  1559  to  1567,  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  from  1567  to  1573,  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mander Requesens,  from  1573  to  1576,  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  from  1576  to  1578,  and  of 
Alexander  of  Parma,  from  1578  to  1584,  the 
last  terminating  with  the  assassination  of 

2  The  Ri«c  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  A  History.  By  John 
Loth  hop  Motley.  3  vols. ,  Svo,  pp.  5T9, 5S2,  and  664.'  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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William  of  Nassau.  The  central  and  power- 
fully contrasted  figures  in  all  these  acts  of  the 
terrible  drama  that  extended  through  those 
bloody  years,  when  personal  and  civil  liberty, 
as  well  as  humanity  itself,  was  put  to  the  tor- 
ture by  a  cowardly  bigot  and  tyrant,  are  Will- 
iam the  Silent  and  Philip  of  Spain  ;  but  around 
them  revolve  numerous  actors  on  either  side 
only  a  degree  less  prominent,  all  of  whose 
portraits  are  painted  in  striking  colors,  and 
their  careers  delineated  with  consummate  skill, 
so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  events  which  were 
crowded  into  these  fateful  and  shameful  years. 
Mr.  Motley's  style  is  exceedingly  fascinating. 
Less  ornate  and  rhetorical  than  Macaulay's,  it 
reveals  a  more  intense  individuality,  a  more 
fervid  passionateness.  and  a  more  glowing  im- 
agination. His  periods  are  less  graceful  and 
less  lofty  than  Macaulay's,  but  they  burn  them- 
selves deeper  into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and 
leave  a  more  distinct  impression  upon  it.  Un- 
like Macaulay,  he  never  indulges  in  a  dexter- 
ous balancing  of  both  sides  of  a  question,  so 
as  to  make  each  seem  equally  plausible,  and 
to  leave  us  in  doubt  on  which  side  is  the  pre- 
ponderance of  right  or  wrong.  Motley  never 
temporizes.  Instantly,  and  from  the  start,  he 
discriminates  the  right  and  the  wrong,  and  at- 
tacks the  one  and  upholds  the  other  with 
bold,  unfaltering,  and  incisive  candor.  He 
never  plays  with  a  character  or  a  policy  to 
display  his  dexterity  or  his  resources,  but  his 
assault  and  his  advocacy  are  prompt  and  in- 
sistent ;  his  attack  is  ever  as  wrathful  and 
merciless  as  his  advocacy  or  defense  is  loving 
and  generous.  As  with  Macaulay,  history  in 
his  hands  is  something  more  tiiau  a  smooth 
and  accurate  presentment  of  authentic  facts, 
arranged  with  luminous  skill  and  precision, 
and  disposed  with  brilliant  effect;  as  in  the 
volume  before  us,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  severe 
and  sustained  study,  from  the  stand-point  of  a 
philosophic  statesman,  of  a  great  formative 
world-movement,  in  which  kings  and  peoples, 
nations  and  institutions,  principles  and  creeds, 
participated,  and  which  has  resulted  in  the 
amelioration  and  advancement  of  the  race. 
To  an  American  these  volumes  are  invaluable, 
as  containing  the  history  of  the  growth  of  free 
institutions,  of  the  substitution  of  liberty  for 
"liberties,"  of  right  for  privilege,  of  natural 
and  inherent  freedom  for  grants  and  conces- 
sions of  it  by  royal  or  imperial  grace  and 
favor. 

Amanuscript  of  Francois  Le  Goff,  Docteur-es- 
Lettrcs,  of  Paris,  has  been  translated  and  given 
to  the  public  by  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton,  of  Ith- 
aca, New  York,  which  aims  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can public — so  far  as  concerns  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  life  of  M.  Thiers,  and  the  important 
events  in  French  history  of  which  he  was  a 
controlling  factor — a  more  exact  idea  of  French 
affairs  than  now  prevails,  and  to  dispel  the  il- 
lusions current  among  us,  and  resulting  from  a 
superficial  view  of  the  history  and  conditions 
of  France  during  the  last  half  century.  Un- 
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der  the  title  The  Life  of  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,3 
the  author  groups  around  the  imposing  figure 
of  Thiers  the  principal  political  events  of  the 
above-named  period,  and  the  more  prominent 
actors  in  them,  and  thus  makes  the  biography 
of  the  great  statesman  the  vehicle  for  display- 
ing the  complicated  problems,  passions,  and  in- 
terests which  dominated  French  society,  and 
for  passing  in  review  the  parties  and  individ- 
uals who  contended  for  the  supremacy  in  it. 
Although  the  work  generally  takes  this  semi- 
historical  form,  it  does  not  do  so  exclusive]}', 
or  to  the  neglect  of  those  personal  character- 
istics and  incidents  wrhich  make  biography  at- 
tractive and  instructive.  Along  with  the  tide 
of  historical  events,  from  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815, 
till  the  death  of  Thiers,  in  1877,  the  current  of 
the  great  man's  life  is  traced  with  considerable 
fullness  as  to  his  personal  fortunes,  and  with 
great  minuteness  as  to  his  connection  with 
public  affairs,  and  the  relation  gives  us  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  indefatigable  intellectual  activity 
and  movement  that  signalized  his  self-made 
career,  alike  as  law  student,  editor,  encyclope- 
dist, politician,  historian,  biographer,  political 
economist,  Deputy  to  Assembly,  member  of  cab- 
inet, Prime  Minister,  and  President  of  the  Re- 
public. The  special  serious  purpose  of  the 
author,  every  where  apparent,  is  to  vindicate 
Thiers  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  and 
from  the  doubts  raised  as  to  the  unity  of  his 
political  life;  and  we  think  he  successfully 
shows  that  in  every  stage  of  his  career  Thiers 
served  but  one  cause,  that  of  the  nation,  and 
was  devoted  to  but  one  ideal,  that  of  fidelity 
to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  within  the 
pale  of  the  law,  and  hostility  to  even  the  shad- 
ow of  personal  government.  The  key-note  of 
his  political  life  was  formulated  in  his  memo- 
rable maxim,  "The  king  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern,"  and  in  conformity  to  it  he  demanded 
obedience  to  law  alike  from  the  head  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  chief  of  the  republic.  The 
work  often  rises  to  the  dignity  of  impassioned 
history,  and  it  has  been  made  clear  and  ac- 
ceptable to  American  readers  by  the  labors  of 
the  translator  to  whose  care  the  author  confid- 
ed his  manuscript,  and  to  whose  judgment  we 
are  indebted  for  its  selection  and  arrangement. 

Out  of  the  scanty  materials  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  biographies  prefixed  fo  the  va- 
rious editions  of  Spenser,  supplemented  by 
gleanings  from  his  writings  and  from  recently 
discovered  documents,  Dean  Church  has  con- 
structed as  full  a  life*  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
poet  as  we  have  any  right  to  look  for.  Still, 
the  record  is  largely  made  up  of  inference  and 
conjecture,  and  is  necessarily  exceedingly  im- 
perfect.   Thus  limited  by  the  means  at  his 

3  The  Life  nf  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers.  By  Francois  Le 
Goff*  Docteur-ds-Lettres.  Translated  from  the  Unpub- 
lished Manuscript,  by  Tjikodore  Stanton,  A.M.  Svo,  pp. 
353.   New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

*  Spenser.  By  It.  W.  Church,  Bean  of  St.  Panl's. 
"English  Men  of  Letters  Series."  12mo,  pp.  ISO.  New- 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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command,  Dr.  Church  has  wisely  concentrated 
his  attention  upon  the  literary  history  of  Spen- 
ser's productions,  and  on  descriptive  and  ana- 
lytical criticisms  of  them — a  work  which  he 
has  executed  with  scholarly  taste  and  accura- 
cy. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is 
properly  appropriated  to  the  "  Faerie  Queene," 
the  history  of  whose  production,  and  of  the  in- 
cidents attending  it,  being  given  with  all  the 
copiousness  possible.  Dr.  Church's  criticism 
and  analysis  of  this  inimitable  "  darke  conceit" 
are  able  and  appreciative,  and  his  explication 
of  its  machinery  and  general  intention,  espe- 
cially of  its  complex  allegory,  is  a  succinct  and 
intelligent  key  to  its  interior  meanings. 

Few  men  of  letters  have  led  so  dramatic  a 
life  as  Moliere,5  the  great  French  comedian. 
The  son  of  an  upholsterer  of  Paris,  whose 
name  (Poquelin)  he  afterward  abandoned  for 
the  theatrical  pseudonym  he  immortalized,  he 
was  enabled  by  a  small  competence  inherited 
from  his  mother  to  acquire  a  liberal  education, 
and  separate  himself  from  the  bourgeois  class 
in  which  he  was  born.  After  finishing  his  ed- 
ucation he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  practiced 
with  some  distinction,  meanwhile  impairing 
his  fortune  by  dissipation,  when  he  suddenly 
abandoned  the  law  and  adopted  the  trade  of  a 
comic  actor.  He  did  not  enlist  at  the  outset, 
however,  as  a  regular  professional,  but,  in- 
spired by  a  desire  to  reform  the  French  stage, 
embarked  as  an  amateur  with  a  number  of 
young  men  of  family  in  the  establishment  of 
what  they  grandly  styled  "  The  Illustrious 
Theatre."  He  soon  found  he  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  skill  and  training  of  the  profes- 
sional actors,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  sev- 
eral of  them,  but  without  successful  results. 
His  theatre  became  a  failure,  and  having  sunk 
his  means,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  obscure 
wanderings  through  the  provinces  as  manager 
of  a  company  of  strolling  players.  This  lasted 
ten  years,  during  which  he  led  an  irregular 
life,  all  the  while  writing  plays  for  his  com- 
pany and  performing  them  with  indifferent 
success,  till  at  last  he  made  several  lucky  hits, 
which  won  the  ear  of  the  court,  secured  him 
a  favorable  reception  at  Paris,  and  gained 
him  the  life-long  friendship  and  protection  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  now  entered  upon  the  course 
of  dramatic  creations  which  made  him  famous. 
When  he  was  forty  years  old  he  married  a 
young  girl  of  seventeen,  an  actress  whom  he 
had  known  from  her  cradle,  and  had  in  a  man- 
ner brought  up  under  his  own  eye.  It  was  an 
ill-starred  match  ;  she  proved  inconstant,  and 
imbittered  his  whole  after-life.  But  notwith- 
standing her  inconstancy  he  continued  to  love 
her  with  an  absorbing  passion,  which  was  full 
of  torment;  he  saw  her  indiscretions  and  gal- 
lantries, and  while  they  maddened  him,  he 
still  adored  her.  As  he  confessed  to  a  friend, 
he  could  not  overcome  his  love  for  her;  his 

5  Moliere.  "Foreign  Classics  Series."  By  Mrs.  Oi.i- 
imiant  and  F.  Tabvkv,  M.A.  16ino,  pp.  192.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  13.  Lippincott  and  Co. 


mind  was  so  full  of  her  that  in  her  absence 
nothing  pleased  him,  and  when  he  saw  her  his 
emotion  took  away  from  him  all  power  of 
thought,  and  he  had  no  eye  but  for  that  which 
was  excellent  in  her.  Singularly  enough,  al- 
most all  his  later  great  dramas  are  the  reflec- 
tions of  his  own  misery;  and  the  principal 
characters  in  them,  whose  parts  were  acted  by 
his  wife  and  himself,  reproduced  upon  the 
stage  the  infelicitous  drama  of  his  own  life. 

Although  each  decade  since  the  death  of 
Robert  Burns  has  witnessed  the  appearance  of 
at  least  two  biographies  of  him,  the  most  sat- 
isfactory one  for  popular  reading  has  just  been 
wrought  into  form  by  Principal  Shairp,6  out 
of  the  material  existing  in  its  predecessors. 
Rejecting  much  in  these  that  was  rhetorical, 
discursive,  or  superfluous,  he  has  moulded  into 
a  concise,  flowing,  and  sympathetic  narrative 
all  the  ascertained  events  of  the  poet's  life, 
dwelling  with  frankness  but  gentleness  on  his 
errors,  faithfully  portraying  his  personal,  men- 
tal, and  moral  characteristics,  and  estimating 
his  productions  with  appreciative  candor  and 
fine  critical  taste.  The  chapters  given  to  the 
account  of  the  poet's  youth  in  Ayrshire,  and 
descriptive  of  the  scenes  which  inspired  so 
many  of  his  finest  songs  and  poems,  to  his  first 
winter  in  Edinburgh,  just  as  his  poetical  pow- 
ers began  to  dawn  on  his  countrymen,  and  to 
his  Border  and  Highland  tours,  are  very  de- 
lightful ;  and  the  closing  chapter,  in  which  an 
estimate  is  offered  of  Burns's  character  as  a 
man  and  of  the  poetic  quality  of  his  writings, 
is  an  elegant  specimen  of  genial  and  just  crit- 
icism. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  poetical  discernment 
of  the  present  generation  that  The  Epic  of 
Hades,1  by  the  author  of  Songs  of  Two  Worlds, 
should  have  run  to  seven  editions  in  the  brief 
period  of  about  four  years  since  its  original 
publication.  The  poem  is  eminently  worthy 
of  the  appreciative  reception  it  has  met,  and 
deservedly  ranks  its  author  among  the  fore- 
most of  living  poets.  Less  complicated  in  its 
machinery,  less  mystical  in  its  imagery,  and 
less  elaborately  awful  and  preternatural  iu  its 
subsidiary  agencies  than  Dante's  "Vision,"  it 
resembles  its  Italian  prototype  in  its  device  of 
making  a  mortal  penetrate  the  regions  of  the 
unseen  world,  and  of  there  listening  to  the  le- 
gends of  its  weird  inhabitants.  The  legends 
thus  related  are,  first,  those  of  the  "damned 
shades"  in  Tartarus — Tantalus,  Phaedra,  Sisy- 
phus, and  Clytaemnestra — who  are  "prisoners 
in  those  dreadful  precincts  where  no  hope 
comes ;"  second,  of  the  "  fair  souls" — Marsyas, 
Andromeda,  Eurydice,  Orpheus,  Persephone, 
Endymion,  Psyche,  and  others — whom  he  saw 
in  Hades  "waiting  as  we  shall  wait,  the  Bea- 

6  Robert  Burns.  By  Principal  Siiaiup,  Professor  of  Po- 
etry in  the  University  of  Oxford.  "  English  Men  of  Let- 
ters Series."  12mo,  pp.  205.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

7  The  Epic  of  Hndea.  In  Three  Books.  By  the  Author 
of  Songs  of  Two  Worlds.  Seventh  Edition.  lGmo,  pp.  2S4. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
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tific  End;"  and  lastly,  of  the  "blessed  shades, 
heroic  and  divine" — Artemis,  Herakles,  and 
Aphrodite,  Athene,  Here,  Apollo,  and  Zeus — 
the  immortals  who  people  Olympus.  The  ver- 
sions of  these  Hellenic  myths  are  told  with 
dramatic  force,  in  language  of  exquisite  mel- 
ody and  chaste  simplicity.  Several  of  them 
are  fine  examples  of  pathos  and  tenderness, 
others  are  tragic  with  an  intensity  of  woe,  still 
others  are  picturesque  with  forms  of  beauty 
and  scenes  of  enjoyment,  and  all  evince  imag- 
inative and  descriptive  powers  of  a  high  order. 
Underlying  all  of  them  is  a  subtle  arraignment 
of  the  gods  of  pagan  mythology,  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  majesty  and  might  and  excellence 
of  the  Unknown  God  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. 

In  view  of  the  usage,  "more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance,"  which  has  pre- 
vailed among  certain  of  our  American  publish- 
ers of  ushering  in  a  new  work  of  fiction  or 
imagination  with  a  preliminary  flourish  of 
trumpets,  announcing  its  excellences  in  terms 
of  superlative  and  often  of  undeserved  praise, 
so  as  to  create  in  advance  a  furor  of  great  ex- 
pectations, and  secure  a  bespoken  verdict  in 
its  favor,  it  is  especially  gratifying  that  a  vol- 
ume of  genuine  song  has  stolen  its  way  to  the 
public  ear  with  the  modest  unobtrusiveness  of 
real  worth.  Unheralded  by  any  fanfaronade 
of  puffery,  TViUoughby,8  a  poem  of  New  England 
life,  deserves  a  candid  verdict  on  its  merits, 
and  these,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
fairly  entitle  its  author  to  stand  among  the 
most  promising  of  our  American  poets,  whether 
we  consider  the  picturesqueness  of  its  descrip- 
tions, the  delicacy  and  purity  of  its  tone,  the 
sweetness  and  tenderness  of  its  pathos,  or  the 
cadenced  harmony  of  its  strong  but  simple 
verse.  The  poem  is  an  idyl  of  the  half-pas- 
toral, half-village  life  of  the  New  England  of 
to-day.  Its  plot  is  exceedingly  simple,  but 
grace  and  beauty  hang  in  clusters  on  nearly 
every  one  of  its  shifting  turns.  Leigh  Lane, 
a  sweet  maiden  whose  home  is  with  her  aged 
sire  in  a  quiet  village  by  the  sea,  where  the 
"still  deeps  of  life  mirror  men  as  trees  in  shady 
pools,"  where  "maids  trip  dainty  'mong  the 
tiowers,"  and  where  "open  doors  have  hint  of 
rare  sweet  hospitality,"  is  enjoying  a  holiday 
in  New  England's  busiest  city.  Here  she  meets 
her  ideal  in  young  Robert  Dale,  a  frank  and 
manly  sailor,  as  modest  as  he  is  brave,  who  has 
just  returned  from  sea,  of  which,  Othello-like, 
he  recounts  the  wonders  and  the  dangers  so  as 
to  win  her  eager  sympathies.  Telling  his  sea 
tales  to  her,  and  moved  by  her  sympathy,  he 
learns  to  love  sweet  Leigh  ;  and  she,  listen- 
ing to  them  with  all  her  woman's  heart,  re- 
turns his  love.  Bat  young  Love's  dream  is 
rudely  interrupted  by  a  call  of  duty ;  Dale  is 
ordered  to  sea,  again  to  seek  its  marvels  and 
face  its  dangers  ;  and  as  his  "  parting  ship" 


8  Willovghby.  Bv  Edward  F.  Haywood.  Small  4to, 
pp.  130.    Boston  :  W.  B.  Clarke. 


swept  down  the  bay,  Leigh's  loyal  heart  sped 
after  it : 

"  Its  pure  white  faith  flung  out  against  the  hlue 
Of  the  uncertain  future:  to  sail  and  sail 
Through  storm  and  night  the  changeful  sea  of  love." 

Her  lover  gone,  the  city  loses  its  charm  for 
Leigh  ;  thoughts  of  home  grow  loud  and  eager 
within  her,  and  in  her  dreamful  longings  she 
hears 

"  The  fall  of  brooks  thro'  pastured  plains,  the  plaint 
Of  birds,  and  cattle  lowing  on  the  hills, 
And  village  murmur  fitful,  as  night  fell." 

In  her  native  village  again,  at  first  she  feels 
soothed  by  its  accustomed  sights  and  sounds, 
and  realizes 

"  IIow  sweet  to  sleep  safe  folded  in  the  arms 
Of  home ;  press  pillowed  heads  where  hearts  grow  still, 
Hushing  their  care  as  on  some  native  breast." 

But  soon  she  finds  that  though  home  remains 
the  same,  she  herself  is  changed:  her  girlish 
joys  have  been  quenched  and  her  girlish  songs 
hushed  by  the  strange  womanhood  that  has 
grown  up  in  her  bosom  since  she  gave  her 
heart  to  Robert  Dale.    In  her  unrest  she  re- 
members her  neglect  of  her  rare  gift  for  music, 
and  for  relief  determines  to  devote  herself  to 
art;  but  after  listening  to  some  great  queen 
of  song,  she  becomes  conscious  that  she  can 
not  unreservedly  surrender  her  life  to  the  des- 
potic claims  of  art,  as  she  must  if  she  would 
excel,  and  that  she  is  "  but  a  woman,  born 
to  woman's  lot  and  duties,"  which,  "please 
God,"  she  reverently  determines, "  nothing  else 
shall  hinder."    So  she  goes  back  once  more  to 
her  old  home  and  its  "  benedictory  o'erarching 
elms,"  content,  by  giving  up  herself  to  her  ideal 
of  duty,  in  its  round  of  kindly  cares  and  joys, 
to  keep  "  the  woman  in  her  bright  and  strong." 
Here,  in  one  of  her  wanderings  by  the  sea- 
shore, whither  she  goes  to  ponder  on  her  love 
for  Robert  Dale,  she  meets  a  stranger — a  youth- 
ful painter  with  a  poet's  soul.    Hart  Willough- 
by  has  had  his  agony  of  love :  the  victim  of  a 
woman's  fickle  faith,  he  is  desolate  and  heart- 
broken.   At  first  mutually  avoiding  each  oth- 
er, they  at  length  become  mutually  attracted  ; 
and  at  leugth  for  solace  he  tells  her  the  story 
of  his  sorrows.    Leigh  listens  to  his  piteous 
tale  with  womanly  gentleness,  and  to  beguile 
his  grief  repeats  the  story  of  her  own  love,  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  parable,  as  if  it  were  a  cous- 
in of  whom  she  spoke.    And  so,  through  much 
plaining  of  his  love  and  woe,  and  through  her 
balmy  sympathy  for  him,  he  falls  in  love  with 
sweet  Leigh  Lane.    But  Leigh  can  only  pity 
him,  and  gently  reveals  that  she  had  shadow- 
ed her  own  story  in  the  parable  she  had  told 
him.    Again  the  poet-painter  is  struck  to  earth, 
but  he  wrestles  manfully  and  generously  with 
his  passion;  and  Robert  Dale  coining  oppor- 
tunely home,  and  become  a  "coward  of  his 
words"  through  fear  that  Leigh  had  learned 
to  love  another  in  his  absence,  Willoughby, 
unselfishly  desirous  for  Leigh's  happiness,  tells 
him  of  her  faithfulness  as  he  had  learned  it  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  hopes.    And  thus  the  night 
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closes  dark  around  the  painter-poet,  while 
Dale 

"  went  into  that  sweet  light 
Love  trims  on  shining  altars,  where  all  night 
Grew  distant  in  the  joy  of  loving  eyes." 

A  survey  of  the  contributions  to  the  depart- 
ment of  fiction  for  the  month  under  review 
leaves  a  general  impression  of  respectable  me- 
diocrity upon  the  mind.  Prominent  among 
them  is  That  Artful  Vicar,*  which,  if  not  ex- 
hibiting any  special  originality,  is  very  clever 
in  its  exhibition  of  some  of  the  comic  commin- 
gled with  the  dramatic  aspects  of  English  life. 
The  story  opens  with  the  renunciation  by  a 
young  peer,  who  had  just  come  of  age,  of  his 
right  to  nominate  a  clergyman  to  a  vicarage 
that  was  in  his  gift,  in  favor  of  the  town  au- 
thorities, whom  he  requested  to  choose  their 
own  pastor.  A  strife  ensues  between  the  rival 
maguates,  which  is  etched  with  broad  humor, 
in  which  neither  will  yield  his  preference  ;  but 
just  as  a  dead  lock  is  imminent,  and  after  the 
other  candidates  have  made  an  exhibition  of 
their  preaching  powers,  the  difficulty  is  ter- 
minated by  the  unexpected  appearance  upon 
the  scene  of  a  young  curate,  hitherto  unknown, 
who  by  an  act  of  heroism  wins  all  suffrages, 
and  he  is  made  vicar  almost  on  the  spot.  The 
principal  families  in  the  parish  are  those  of 
the  young  peer  and  of  his  friend,  a  hospita- 
ble and  fine-hearted  old  baronet,  who  has  a 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  with  a  fac- 
ulty for  spending  more  than  their  income.  The 
young  vicar  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
and  high-spirited  daughter  of  this  honest  old 
baronet,  but,  owing  to  his  inferior  rank,  mod- 
estly conceals  his  feelings.  Meantime  trou- 
bles environ  the  baronet  and  his  family,  and 
the  lovely  daughter  is  about  to  be  sacrificed 
to  Mammon  in  the  shape  of  a  coarse  and  un- 
mannerly lout,  when  the  young  vicar  inter- 
poses to  rescue  them  all  from  their  distress, 
and  to  discomfit  all  the  schemes  that  had  been 
laid  for  their  ruin.  Of  course  the  baronet's 
sweet  daughter  had  loved  the  young  vicar  all 
the  while,  and  after  all  the  conspirators  against 
the  fortune  and  good  name  of  her  father  had 
been  foiled  by  his  instrumentality,  she  rewards 
him  with  her  hand. — In  another  key  is  Mrs. 
Herbert  Martin's  novel,  For  a  Dream's  Sake.10 
Less  complicated  with  incident,  less  dramatic, 
and  having  none  of  the  broad  comic  features 
of  the  tale  just  outlined,  it  is  the  story  of  the 
life  of  a  pure,  impulsive,  impressionable,  and 
ductile  young  English  girl  of  elevated  rank, 
who  had  never  known  a  mother's  love,  or  been 
duly  prepared  by  any  guardian  womanly  influ- 
ences for  the  dangers  that  beset  the  station 
she  was  destined  to  fill.  Her  father  is  a  self- 
ish man  of  fashion,  who  looks  upon  her  only 

9  That  Artful  Vicar.  The  Story  of  what  a  Clergyman 
Tried  to  Do  for  Others,  and  Did  for  Himself.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  The  Member  for  Paris.  "  Franklin  Square  Libra- 
ry." 4to,  pp.  69.   New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

10  For  a  DreairCh  Hake.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Hkuiitciit 
MuiTiN.  "  Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  54.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


as  a  clog  on  his  own  sybaritic  ease,  and  he 
leaves  her  to  her  own  unassisted  and  untrain- 
ed resources  to  battle  with  the  world  of  fash- 
ion, and  pick  her  way  over  its  pitfalls.  Thrown 
into  the  society  of  a  handsome  and  fascinating 
Italian  singer,  under  his  abnormal  influence 
she  is  entrapped  into  a  marriage  with  him, 
but  fortunately  is  rescued  from  its  conse- 
quences by  the  revelation  instantly  after  the 
ceremony  that  he  has  a  wife  living.  Her 
shame  and  remorse,  the  pangs  she  endures 
from  the  contumely  of  the  censorious  and  un- 
der the  reproaches  of  her  father,  are  wrought 
out  with  considerable  delicacy  and  skill.  At 
length  she  regains  her  peace  of  mind;  she  dis- 
covers that  her  feeling  for  the  Italian  was  a 
mere  girlish  impulse,  the  result  of  morbid  sen- 
timent, and  that  all  the  while  she  really  loved 
another,  who  re-appears  at  a  favorable  mo- 
ment, renews  his  suit,  and  all  her  troubles 
come  to  a  blissful  close. — Mr.  James  Payn's 
Under  One  Roof11  is  a  novel  with  many  and 
strong  points  of  interest.  The  story  takes  us 
into  the  interior  of  the  home  and  introduces 
us  to  the  family  of  Sir  Eobert  Arden — a  Dev- 
onshire knight,  who  is  the  soul  of  honor,  and 
who,  although  a  second  time  married,  retains 
the  most  reverent  love  for  the  dead  wife  of 
his  youth.  This  trait  of  his  character — joined 
to  the  circumstance  that  he  is  a  confirmed 
valetudinarian — is  seized  upon  by  a  designing 
brother  of  the  first  wife  to  work  upon  the 
knight's  excited  imagination,  and,  by  prac- 
ticing upon  his  belief  in  spiritualism,  to  cause 
him  to  receive  as  true  certain  spiritual  mani- 
festations Which  are  carefully  planned  impos- 
tures. By  these  devices  the  unprincipled 
brother-in-law,  in  whom  Sir  Eobert  imposes 
implicit  regard,  and  wThom  he  tenderly  loves, 
manages  to  gain  control  of  all  the  knight's  af- 
fairs, and  to  sour  him  against  all  his  family, 
including  his  son,  on  w7hose  betrothed  the 
scoundrel  has  ulterior  designs.  The  schemes 
of  this  villain  and  their  partially  successful 
results  give  variety  and  a  certain  dramatic  in- 
terest to  the  story.  At  length,  however,  when 
he  had  apparently  accomplished  all  his  ends, 
the  day  of  retribution  comes ;  the  traitor  is 
unmasked,  his  impostures  exposed,  his  vil- 
lainies condignly  punished,  the  good  knight's 
eyes  are  opened,  and  long-suffering  love  and 
patience  have  their  reward.  The  descrip- 
tion of  a  sea -voyage  ending  in  shipwreck, 
in  one  of  the  opening  chapters,  and  the  por- 
traiture of  the  unprincipled  schemer  and  false 
friend,  are  careful  artistic  studies. — The  Secret 
of  the  Andes12  is  the  title  of  a  romance  based 
upon  events  in  the  history  of  Peru,  assumed 
to,  have  occurred  a  few  generations  after  the 
conquest.  At  the  period  chosen  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  talo  there  was  great  excitement 

'i  Under  One  Roof:  An  Episode  in  a  Family  History. 
A  Novel.  By  Jam  km  Pays.  "Franklin  Square  Library." 
4to,  pp.  75.    New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

12  The  Secret  of  the  Andes.  A  Romance.  By  F.  Hak- 
8AFEEK.  12mo,  pp.  466.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  and 
Co. 
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among  the  colonists  and  the  Creole  population 
growing  out  of  a  destructive  tax  levied  upon 
them  by  Spain,  and  a  disposition  was  rife  to 
resist  it  by  force.  At  the  same  time  a  wide- 
spread belief  existed  that  the  treasure  of  the 
Incas  was  concealed  by  the  natives,  and  there 
was  an  intense  thirst  for  its  discovery.  Ac- 
cording to  the  romance,  this  belief  was  well- 
founded,  the  treasure  being  at  the  disposition 
of  an  Indian  princess,  who  was  dazzlingly  beau- 
tiful, the  possessor  of  a  queenly  intellect,  and 
devoted  to  the  liberation  of  her  race  from  their 
oppressors.  She  and  her  ministers  form  an  al- 
liance with  those  of  the  colonists  who  are  in- 
censed against  the  tax;  and  it  is  determined 
that  one  of  their  leaders,  with  whom  the  prin- 
cess is  iu  love,  shall  be  married  to  her,  and  be 
crowned  as  the  successor  of  the  Incas,  when 
the  standard  of  rebellion  should  be  raised,  and 
the  rebels,  aided  by  the  treasure  of  the  Incas, 
and  confederated  with  the  natives,  should  de- 
clare the  independence  of  Peru.  After  many 
spectacular  scenes  that  would  delight  the 
hearts  of  a  Bowery  audience,  the  conspiracy 
collapses,  the  bubble  bursts,  and  the  story 
closes  in  true  melodramatic  style  with  the 
tragical  death  of  the  lover  of  the  princess  by 
a  merciful  arrow  shot  by  her  own  hand. — Mr. 
Boyesen's  Falconberg1 3  is  a  tale  of  moderate  in- 
terest, based  on  the  fortunes  of  an  educated 
young  Norwegian  who,  in  a  moment  of  pecun- 
iary pressure,  forged  his  father's  name,  and 
tied  from  his  native  land  to  America,  where  he 
hoped  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  crime, 
to  retrieve  his  character,  and  to  strike  out  a 
new  and  honorable  career.  His  struggles  to 
this  end,  and  his  experiences  in  various  capa- 
cities, especially  as  an  editor,  are  set  forth  with 
considerable  skill.  In  spite  of  the  obloquy  of 
his  youthful  offense,  which  constantly  haunts 
him,  and  is  revived  in  full  force  by  his  enemies 
at  a  critical  juncture,  the  hero  lives  down  the 
consequences  of  his  error,  and  wins  the  hand 
of  the  woman  of  his  heart.  The  narrative  has 
some  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  primitive  life 
and  manners  preserved  by  Norwegian  emi- 
grants in  their  Western  homes,  and  of  their 
gradual  affiliation  with  American  habits  and 
modes  of  thought. — Of  Smile  Zola's  V  Assom- 
moir,Xi  the  less  said  the  better.  A  revelation 
of  some  of  the  most  revolting  phases  of  low 
Parisian  life,  its  atmosphere  is  loaded  with 
moral  contagion.  Its  impure  pictures  may  be 
life-like,  but  so  would  be  the  reproduction  of 
a  cancerous  sore  or  of  a  scrofulous  ulcer.  We 
would  as  soon  introduce  the  small-pox  into 
our  homes  as  permit  this  unclean  volume  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  pure-minded  maid- 
ens and  ingenuous  youth  who  form  their  chief- 
eat  ornament. — In  strong  contrast  with  this 
sensational  novel  are  two  graceful  religious 


13  Falconberg.  By  PJjaemar  II.  Boykskn.  12mo,  pp. 
287.   New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

u  VAstsommoir.  A  Novel.  By  £mit.e  Zot.a.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  John  Stiri.inu.  Sq.  12mo,  pp. 
3S0.   Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers. 


tales,  In  the  Mist,15  and  Tessa  Wadsworttts  Dis- 
cipline,16 in  which  the  fragrant  lives  and  the 
virtuous  loves  of  two  pure  women  are  depict- 
ed, in  the  one  case  with  geutle  pathos,  and  in 
the  other  with  innoceut  and  cheerful  gayety. 
— The  airiest  and  most  sparkling  contribution 
of  the  month  to  this  department  is  a  brilliant 
romance  by  the  author  of  Phyllis,  appropriate- 
ly named,  after  its  vivacious  heroine,  Airy 
Fairy  Lilian.11  Although  it  is  totally  destitute 
of  sensational  incidents,  makes  no  pretensions 
to  dramatic  effect,  and  is  free  from  exciting 
entanglements  and  perplexing  intricacies,  it  is 
as  full  of  variety  and  refreshment  as  a  bright 
and  changeful  June  morning.  Its  narrative 
is  animated,  its  dialogue  crisp  and  spirited, 
its  tone  pure  and  wholesome,  and  its  charac- 
ters are  gracefully  contrasted. 

No  more  enjoyable  companion  could  be  de- 
sired for  the  summer  vacation  than  a  little 
volume  of  unstudied  sketches  of  the  natural 
history  of  a  county  iu  the  south  of  England, 
entitled  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County,19  which 
exhibits  much  of  the  genial  minuteness  and 
graceful  simplicity  that  have  made  White's 
Selborne  so  universal  a  favorite.  With  abso- 
lute freedom  from  scientific  method  and  tech- 
nical phraseology,  the  author  describes  the 
habits  of  the  birds,  insects,  and  animals  of  a 
southern  English  county,  beginning  with  its 
highest  point,  the  site  of  an  ancient  intrench- 
nient  on  an  elevated  down,  and  going  thence, 
onward  and  downward,  from  a  spring  in  the 
upland,  along  the  course  of  a  brook  of  which 
it  is  the  source,  past  village  and  hamlet  and 
lake,  and  through  farms  and  wooded  home- 
steads, into  the  valley  beneath,  the  difference 
of  altitude  affording  almost  as  great  a  variety 
of  climate  and  of  aspects  of  nature  as  if  the 
observations  had  extended  to  the  entire  island. 
Together  with  captivating  revelations  in  the 
field  of  natural  history,  there  are  numberless 
agreeable  episodes  .descriptive  of  archaeolog- 
ical remains,  of  phases  of  the  weather,  of  farm 
and  village  and  shepherd  life,  of  rural  archi- 
tecture, and  of  local  traditions  and  folk-lore. 
The  underlying  charm  of  the  volume,  however, 
is  its  delightfully  garrulous  gossip  about  Eng- 
lish birds,  and  its  picturesque  descriptions  of 
English  flowers  and  hedges. — Equally  genial 
in  its  descriptions  of  bird  and  animal  and  fish 
and  plant  life,  and  equally  loving  and  minute 
in  its  observations  of  the  varying  aspects  of 
nature,  is  a  volume  of  essays  by  Mr.  Burroughs, 
written  from  an  American  staud-point,  and 
aptly  styled  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey.19  Mr. 

15  In  the  Mist.  By  Rose  Pouter.  lGmo,  pp.  287.  New 
York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co. 

16  Tessa  Wadsworth's  Discipline.  By  Jknnik  M.  Drink- 
water.  12ino,  pp.  411.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers. 

17  Airy  Fairy  Lilian.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
Phyllis.  12mo,  pp.  363.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
and  Co.  . 

lB  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County.  By  the  Author  of 
The  Game-Keeper  at  Home.  16mo,  pp.  344.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers. 

19  Ijocusts  and  Wild  Honey.  By  John  Burroughs. 
lGmo,  pp.  253.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co. 
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Burroughs's  essays  on  bees,  on  birds,  on  trout, 
on  strawberries,  on  weather  signs,  and  on  the 
use  of  the  eyes  are  delightful  morsels,  having 
the  genuine  White-of-Selborne  flavor,  and,  be- 
sides overflowing  with  enthusiasm  and  jocund 
humor,  being  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  true 
poesy. 

The  taste  for  collecting  and  preserving  flow- 
ers, ferns,  leaves,  and  grasses,  which  has  been 
steadily  growing  of  late  years,  deserves  to  be 
encouraged  as  affording  a  means  of  healthful 
recreation  to  young  people,  especially  to  young 
ladies,  while  it  concentrates  their  attention 
upon  a  subject  of  interest  which  will  prove  a 
source  of  elegant  and  refining  knowledge. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  at- 
tended the  gathering  and  preservation  of  these 
beautiful  but  fragile  children  of  nature  have 
been  removed,  and  the  pursuit  directed  in  a 
systematic  manner,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  student's  American  Plant- Bool;20  recently 
published  in  this  city.  This  book  is  in  the 
form  of  an  ingenious  and  convenient  scrap- 
book,  one-half  of  whose  large  pages  are  of  thick 
paper  on  which  the  specimens  are  to  be  fast- 
ened, and  interleaved  with  these  are  as  many 
more  pages  printed  in  outline  for  the  analysis 
of  the  specimens.  It  also  contains  an  alpha- 
betical index,  brief  but  sufficient  directions  for 
gathering,  pressing,  and  mounting  the  speci- 
mens, and  leaves  of  adhesive  paper  for  fasten- 
ing them  to  the  page.  In  neat  and  tasteful 
hands  the  book  may  be  made  an  elegant  and 
durable  ornament ;  and  it  certainly  provides 
a  rapid  and  easy  method  for  preserving  and 
describing  flowers  and  foliage  of  all  kinds. 

There  must  be  among  the  annual  visitants 
of  our  sea-shore  many  who  desire  precise  and 
reliable  information  concerning  the  living  ob- 
jects of  our  sea-coast,  and  who  would  become 
practically  acquainted  with  the  curious  and 
interesting  features  of  animal  life  that  abound 
there,  or  with  marine  zoology  generally.  To 
such  Mr.  Damon's  Ocean  Wonders21  will  prove 
an  agreeable  companion  and  an  instructive 
hand-book.  For  obvious  reasons  Mr.  Damon's 
observations  have  been  confined  to  our  own 
sea-shores  and  the  neighboring  West  India  Isl- 
ands; and  they  embrace  succinct  but  satisfac- 
tory descriptions  of  sea-anemones,  corals,  ocean 
architects,  fishes,  crabs,  turtles,  mollusks,  the 
devil-fish  and  its  congeners,  barnacles,  star- 
fishes, medusae,  sponges,  etc.  A  chapter  is  ap- 
propriated to  marine  and  fresh-water  aquaria, 
and  precise  instructions  are  given  in  it  how 
to  do  every  thing  that  is  necessary  to  build, 
stock,  and  take  care  of  an  aquarium.  It  is  a 
very  convenient  and  exceedingly  interesting 
volume. 


20  The  American  Plant-Book.  For  the  Convenient  Pres- 
ervation and  Analysis  of  Pressed  Flowers,  Ferns,  Leaves, 
and  Grasses.  By  II art- an  H.  Batxarw  and  S.  Piiootok 
Thayf.r.    New  York:  Daniel  Slote  and  Co. 

21  Ocean  Wonders.  A  Companion  for  the  Sea-Side. 
Freely  Illustrated  from  Living  Objects.  By  William  E. 
Damon.  12mo,  pp.  229.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and 
Co. 


In  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Baroness  Bunsen,  re- 
cently noticed  in  this  Kecord,  she  gives  a  pleas- 
ing domestic  picture  of  her  two  boys  sitting 
beside  her  in  the  evening,  and  listening  to  the 
stories  she  has  provided  for  their  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.    In  one  of  her  delight- 
ful letters  to  her  mother  she  tells  us  that  one 
of  her  boys  begs  for  the  stories  of  the  Argo- 
nauts and  Harpies  and  Brazen  Bulls,  and  the 
other  for  those  about  Hercules  and  the  Ser- 
pents and  the  Lion  and  the  Hydra.    And  she 
adds  that  "  these  and  many  other  mythologic- 
al tales  Mr.  Niebuhr  had  written  down,  in  the 
most  charming  manner  possible,  for  his  own 
boy  Marcus,  and  we  borrowed  the  manuscript, 
and  I  have  been  very  busy  this  last  month  in 
copying  it  whenever  I  can  find  an  odd  half 
hour."    This  Mr.  Niebuhr  was  the  great  his- 
torian, and  the  tales22  that  delighted  her  boys 
are  now  placed  by  the  son  for  whose  benefit 
they  wrere  written  within  reach  of  all  refined 
mothers  who,  like  the  baroness,  desire  to  im- 
prove the  minds  and  stimulate  the  imagination 
of  their  boys,  while  affording  them  delightful 
fireside  amusement.    The  stories  are  made  ac- 
cessible to  American  boys  by  a  spirited  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoppin,  and  they  have 
the  additional  attraction  of  twelve  admirable 
full-page  etchings  by  Augustus  Hoppin. — Mr. 
John  Esten  Cooke  has  written  another  "juve- 
nile," for  the  benefit  of  his  own  and  other  Amer- 
ican boys,  that  ought  to  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  every  intelligent  lad  who  loves  his 
country  and  takes  an  interest  in  its  history. 
It  is  styled  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion,23  and 
tells  of  the  adventures  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
of  the  great  rebellion  in  Virginia  in  1676,  of 
the  youth  and  early  manhood  of  Washington, 
of  Braddock's  defeat,  and  other  conflicts  with 
the  Indians,  of  Patrick  Henry,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  General   Morgan,  and  much 
more  about  the  men  and  events  that  give  an 
air  of  romance  to  the  annals  of  the  "  Old  Do- 
minion."   The  stories  are  told  in  singularly 
terse,  simple,  and  emphatic  English,  and  are 
related  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  a  care- 
ful regard  for  historical  accuracy.  Copiously 
illustrated,  it  is  a  book  to  win  a  boy's  heart ; 
and  while  it  delights  and  instructs  him,  will 
kindle  the  pure  flame  of  patriotism  in  his  bos- 
om.— In  a  little  volume,  appropriately  named 
The  Fairy-Land  of  Science ,24Miss  Buckley  makes 
the  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  natu- 
ral science  as  engaging  as  a  fairy  tale.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  active  imaginations  of  her  youth- 
ful auditors,  and  relying  on  the  love  of  the  won- 
derful Avhich  is  so  potent  with  childhood,  she 
likens  the  forces  of  nature  to  so  many  iuvis- 

22  Greek  Hero  Stories.  By  Bartiiold  Gkorg  Nikiiuiir. 
With  Illustrations  by  Augustus  Hoppin.  Translated  by 
Benjamin  Hoppin.  16mo,  pp.  120.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead,  and  Co. 

23  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion.  From  the  Settlement 
to  the  End  of  the  Revolution.  By  John  Estkn  Cooke. 
12mo.  pp.  33T.    New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

2*  The  Fairy-Land  of  Science.  By  Arahej.la  B.  Buok- 
ljcy.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  244.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Co. 
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ible  benevolent  fairies,  whose  character  and 
origin  she  traces,  and  whose  marvellous  do- 
iugs  in  the  world  around  us  she  describes  with 
the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  a  parable.  Her 
expositions  of  the  operations  of  gravitation 
and  electricity,  and  of  the  more  familiar  agen- 
cies of  light  and  sound,  heat  and  cold,  air  and 
water,  plants  and  minerals,  are  attractively  ex- 
emplified by  apt  descriptions,  simple  explana- 
tions, easy  experiments,  and  excellent  illustra- 
tions. It  forms  a  valuable  and  fascinating 
text-book  for  youthful  scholars. — The  author 
of  the  Heir  of  Redclyjfe  has  found  a  congenial 
field  for  the  exercise  of  her  talent  for  narra- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  volumes  of  history 
for  the  young,  one  of  the  latest  of  which,  The 
Young  Folks1  History  of  England™  is  a  model  of 
its  kind:  consecutive  and  graphic  in  its  narra- 
tive, clear  and  attractive  in  its  style,  simple 
in  its  arrangement  and  judicious  in  its  selec- 
tion of  the  events  to  be  related,  and  wise  and 
unprejudiced  in  its  interpretations  of  historic- 
al facts.  The  little  book  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  extent  to  which  the  process  of 
condensation  may  be  carried  without  sacrifi- 
cing the  graceful  flow  of  the  narrative  or  the 
rounded  fullness  of  its  outline. — The  tact  and 
good  sense  displayed  in  the  Life  of  Washington 
Irving,™  the  initial  volume  of  the  series  of 
"American  Authors"  projected  by  Professor 
D.  J.  Hill,  afford  a  fair  augury  that  the  under- 
taking will  be  prosecuted  conscientiously  and 
well.  Although  it  contains  no  new  material 
derived  from  original  sources,  its  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  facts  and  incidents  in  the 
life  of  our  American  Goldsmith  are  full  and 
judicious,  and  its  relation  of  them  spirited  and 
engaging.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  unexcep- 
tionable, its  view  of  the  personal  and  literary 
character  of  its  eminent  subject  ample  and  un- 
obstructed, its  reflections  and  criticisms  brief 
and  plain,  but  thoughtful  and  discriminating, 
and  its  narrative  absolutely  free  from  any  un- 
wholesome stimulants. 

Among  recent  publications  that  must  be  dis- 
missed with  brief  notice  is  Mrs.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  Letters  from  Florida,27  in  which  she 
sets  forth  with  practical  good  sense  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  that  State,  to  industrious  per- 
sons in  reduced  circumstances, toward  securing 
independent,  comfortable,  cheap,  and  healthful 
homes.  Her  suggestions  are  not  mere  theoriz- 
ings,  but  are  enforced  by  examples  that  have 
come  under  her  own  observation. — Under  the 
caption  The  Colored  Cadet  at  West  Point,28  Lieu- 
tenant Flipper,  a  young  colored  man  now  an 
officer  of  the  regular  army,  gives  an  outline  of 
his  early  life,  and  an  account  of  the  motives 

25  Young  Folks'  History  of  England.  By  Charlotte 
M.  Yonge.    16mo,  pp.  415.    Boston  :  Estes  and  Lnuriat. 

36  Washington  Irving.  "American  Authors  Series." 
By  Davii>  J.Hill.  16mo,  pp.  234.  New  York  :  Sheldon 
and  Co. 

27  Letters  from  Florida.  By  Mrs.  H.  W.  Beeciier. 
16mo,  pp.  85.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

58  The  Colored  Cadet  at  West  Point.  Autobiography  of 
Lieutenant  Hem-.y  OfisiAN  Fj.ippkp..  12mo,  pp.  332.  New 
York  :  Horner,  Lee,  and  Co. 


that  led  him  to  aspire  to  be  a  cadet,  and  of 
his  experiences  while  at  West  Point,  and  since 
then  in  the  army.  The  modest  manliness  and 
marked  candor  of  the  narrative  give  it  a  title 
to  favor. —  Voices  from  Babylon29  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  lectures  intended  to  be  a  thorough 
introduction  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  a  re- 
view and  vindication  of  the  opinions  held  by 
the  early  Christians  concerning  it.  The  lec- 
tures embody  the  results  of  modern  investiga- 
tion and  criticism,  discuss  the  miracles  and 
predictions  of  Daniel,  describe  the  ancient  em- 
pires spoken  of  in  the  book,  together  with  the 
characters  and  acts  of  their  sovereigns,  and 
bring  out  in  full  relief  the  inspired  teachings 
of  the  sacred  canon. — St.  Paul  at  Athens30  is  a 
series  of  nine  sermons  by  a  distinguished  Lon- 
don clergyman,  intended  to  counteract  by 
thoughtful  arguments  the  prevalent  tendency 
to  Agnosticism.  His  aim  is  to  demonstrate  the 
position  that  the  elements  of  faith  and  duty, 
even  apart  from  revelation,  are  immanent  in 
the  consciousness  of  man.  The  sermons  are 
only  suited  to  the  taste  and  n^eeds  of  cultiva- 
ted hearers,  who  demand  a  rationalistic  treat- 
ment of  religious  truths. — Though  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  publication  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  Fothen,31  it 
still  retains  all  its  pristine  freshness  and  brill- 
iancy. No  recent  volume  gives  us  a  more  live- 
ly picture  of  modern  life  in  Turkey,  the  Holy 
Land,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  or  more  delightfully 
blends  the  rich  past  and  the  matter-of-fact 
present  of  the  lands  which  were  the  seat  of 
Hellenic  poetry  and  of  sacred  story. — Mr.  Beer- 
bohm's  Wanderings  in  Patagonia22  introduces  us 
to  a  region  that  is  comparatively  terra  incog- 
nita, and  to  a  people  around  whom  lingers  the 
fresh  wildness  of  savage  or  half-savage  life. 
The  descriptions  of  the  country  and  its  re- 
sources, and  of  the  habits,  manners,  occupa- 
tions, and  pursuits  of  its  people,  are  clear, 
concise,  and  sparkling. — Mrs.  Gustafson  has 
rendered  an  acceptable  service  to  American 
literature  by  recalling  the  attention  of  this 
generation  to  a  poem  by  one  of  our  most  gift- 
ed poets,  which  on  its  first  appearance,  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  won  high  praises  from  ca- 
pable judges,  but  has  since  drifted  almost  out 
of  memory.  The  poem  to  which  we  refer  is 
Zophiel,33  by  Mrs.  Brooks,  better  known  as  Ma- 
ria del  Occidente.  It  is  now  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  style  of  faultless  elegance,  prefaced  by 

29  Voices  from  Babylon ;  or,  The  Records  of  Daniel  the 
Prophet.  By  Joseph  A.  Skisb,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  391.  Phil- 
adelphia: Porter  and  Coates. 

30  St.  Paul  at  Athens.  Spiritual  Christianity  in  Rela- 
tion to  some  Aspects  of  Modern  Thought.  By  Ciiari.ks 
Sii  akkspeare.  12mo,  pp.  167.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrih- 
ner's  Sons. 

31  Fothen;  or,  Traces  of  Travel  brought  Home  from  the 
East.  By  Alexander  Wim.iam  Kinglakr.  "Franklin 
Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  41.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

32  Wanderings  in  Patagonia;  or,  Life  among  the  Ostrich 
Hunters.  By  Jut.iuh  BbrbboHM.  16mo,  pp.  294.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

33  ZophiU;  or,  The  Bride  of  Seven.  By  Mnria  del  Occi- 
dente (Maria  Gowks  Brooks).  Edited  by  Zadkt.  Barnka 
Gustafson.    lGino,  pp.  261.    Boston  :  Lee  and  Shepard. 
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a  loving  but  brief  memoir,  arid  by  a  careful 
outline  of  the  poem  and  an  appreciative  crit- 
icism of  its  salient  features.  While  we  are 
unable  to  accept  Mrs.  Gustafson's  exalted  esti- 
mate of  Mrs.  Brooks's  literary  rank,  or  to  re- 
echo her  generous  but  extravagant  encomiums 
of  the  poetical  qualities  of  Zophiel,  we  may  cor- 
dially concede  that  it  has  numerous  and  un- 
usual beauties,  and  that  it  frequently  evinces 
genius  of  a  rare  order,  though  it  be  fitful  and 


erratic.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
verdict  which  has  been  rendered  upon  it  by 
past  generations  will  be  reversed.  It  can  nev- 
er touch  those  universal  chords  of  sympathy 
which  must  be  struck  by  the  poet  whose  work 
is  destined  to  live  in  men's  hearts.  Its  extreme 
subtlety,  its  morbid  superseusuousness,  its  ve- 
hement passionateness,  its  obscurity,  and  its 
stiff  undergrowth  of  prosaic  commonplace,  will 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a  popular  favorite. 


(kite's  jMfltttfir  %im\. 


Astronomy. — The  Jahresbericht 'of  the  Pulkova 
Observatory  for  1878  gives  an  account  of  the 
work  of  that  institution  up  to  May  20.  The 
instruments  have  been  unchanged.  A  new  set 
of  observations  for  fundamental  star  positions 
for  1885.0  must  soon  be  begun.  The  useful- 
ness of  chronometers  for  longitude  determina- 
tions has  been  increased  by  a  simple  device  in- 
vented by  Herr  Dollen.  This  is  simply  an  arc 
by  which  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  of 
the  balance  can  be  noted.  Such  irregular  va- 
riations in  the  rate  as  are  independent  of  tem- 
perature are  doubtless  dependent  on  this  am- 
plitude, and  a  critical  study  of  the  phenomenon 
can  not  fail  to  make  the  chronometer  more  use- 
ful in  the  accurate  geographical  surveys  in 
which  it  is  employed  by  the  Russians.  A  new 
reflection  circle  has  been  devised  by  Dollen 
and  made  by  Repsold.  With  one  of  these  of 
four-inch  radius  the  same  accuracy  can  be  had 
as  with  the  seven-inch  sextants  of  Pistor  and 
Martins,  as  was  shown  by  long  series  of  deter- 
minations made  by  Herr  Block.  The  astro- 
physical  laboratory  has  been  under  the  charge 
of  Herr  Hasselberg,  who  has  published  already 
some  of  his  results  on  spectral  analysis,  absorp- 
tion, etc.  The  mechanical  workshop  is  kept 
busy  with  repairs,  the  making  of  new  portable 
instruments,  etc.  The  astronomical  observa- 
tions have  been  as  usual.  A  second  series  on 
the  pole-star,  by  Herr  Nyren,  has  been  begun, 
and  a  series  with  the  prime  vertical  transit 
for  the  determination  of  the  aberration-con- 
stant. A  micrometric  investigation  of  the 
brighter  stars  in  h  Persei  has  been  made  with 
the  four-inch  refractor  by  Herr  Lewitzki. 

Dr.  Lindemann,  of  Pulkova,  in  the  course  of 
his  measures  with  the  Zollner's  photometer, 
has  determined  tho  colors  of  547  stars.  Of 
these,  83  were  white,  70  yellow,  69  red,  9  Hue. 
Not  one  green  star  was  found.  Of  the  69  red 
stars,  42  are  certainly  red,  as  they  have  been 
observed  on  more  than  one  evening,  and  a  pre- 
liminary list  of  these  is  given  in  the  Melanges 
MatIieinati(/nes,Vo\.V.,  p.  565.  No  one  of  this 
list  is  also  in  Schjellerup's. 

In  the  hope  of  providing  standards  for  star 
magnitudes,  a  series  of  photometric  observa- 
tions of  stars  of  various  magnitudes  situated 
near  the  north  pole  has  been  undertaken  at 
the  Harvard  College  Observatory.    The  region 


has  been  selected  as  one  which  may  always  be 
conveniently  observed  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, so  that  the  brightness  of  a  star  observed 
in  another  part  of  the  sky  can  readily  be  com- 
pared by  estimate  with  any  standard  polar 
stars  the  relative  brightness  of  which  may 
have  been  determined  by  photometric  meas- 
urements. A  circular  has  been  sent  to  astron- 
omers asking  for  measures  of  faint  stars  with- 
in a  few  minutes  of  the  pole,  and  for  estimates 
of  their  magnitudes. 

In  Physics,  we  note  the  loss  to  science  caused 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Heinrieh  Geissler,  of  Bonn, 
on  the  24th  of  January,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  Having  become  at  an  early  age  a  profi- 
cient in  the  art  of  blowing  glass,  he  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
exercising  his  art  chiefly  in  the  university 
towns,  where  the  demand  for  his  skill  was 
greatest.  Having  finally  located  permanently 
at  Bonn,  he  perfected  glass-blowing  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent,  and  was  finally  recognized 
as  having  no  equal  in  Europe.  In  connection 
with  his  trade,  however,  he  was  brought  in 
contact  with  science  and  scientific  men,  and 
became  rapidly  versed  in  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  apparatus  which  he  constructed. 
Hence  he  planned  and  produced  things  requir- 
ing great  scientific  knowledge  and  perfection 
of  workmanship.  In  connection  with  Profess- 
or Pliicker,  he  in  1852  devised  an  ingenious 
method  of  measuring  the  point  of  the  maxi- 
mum density  of  water,  the  coefficient  of  its 
expansion,  and  its  change  of  volume  on  freez- 
ing. Iu  1869,  in  company  with  Vogelsang,  he 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  liquid  carbon  di- 
oxide in  quartz  and  topaz.  He  is  best  known 
by  the  famous  tubes  which  he  devised  for 
studying  gaseous  spectra,  as  well  as  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  electric  discharge  in  gases.  His 
vaporimeter,  mercury  air-pump,  normal  areom- 
eter and  thermometer,  and  balance,  are  most 
important  inventions.  The  University  of  Bonn 
recognized  his  merit  by  giving  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  phenomenon  of  a  change  in  pitch  caused 
by  temporary  deafness  has  come  lately  under 
discussion.  In  one  case,  during  an  attack  of 
whooping-cough,  one  ear  was  so  affected  as  to 
cause  sounds  to  appear  flatter  than  their  true 
pitch,  particularly  high  tones  like  those  of  a 
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whistle,  the  difference  being  about  a  semitone. 
In  another  the  partial  deafness  was  produced 
by  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  the  double  sound  being  very 
distinct.  In  a  third  each  note  struck  on  a 
concertina  was  followed  by  a  loud  and  distinct 
note  an  octave  lower  in  pitch,  the  affection 
lasting  for  ten  days.  Hollis  accounts  for  these 
results  by  supposing  a  maladjustment  of  the 
drum  of  the  affected  ear,  due  to  a  feeble  and 
imperfect  contraction  of  the  tympanic  mus- 
cles, probably  the  laxator  tyinpani,  thus  caus- 
ing a  preternatural  increase  of  tension  of  the 
car-drum,  and  rendering  the  ear  painfully  sen- 
sitive to  high  notes.  Pritchard,  on  the  other 
hand,  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  in- 
ternal ear,  or  labyrinth,  is  the  part  affected,  the 
cochlea  itself  being  the  part  at  fault.  The 
cochlea  contains  a  spiral  lamina,  by  means  of 
which  the  pitch  of  a  sound  is  appreciated  by 
the  ear.  Each  tone,  or  rate  of  vibration,  has  a 
corresponding  portion  of  this  lamina  which  it 
affects,  and  which  is  affected  by  no  other  note. 
The  sound  wave  which  reaches  the  cochlea 
passes  along  this  lamina  till  it  reaches  the 
part  which  it  influences,  when  it  throws  this 
into  vibration,  and  thus  transmits  the  rate  to 
the  brain.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  some 
slight  physical  alteration  within  the  cochlea, 
it  would  cause  the  sound  to  affect  the  wrong 
portion  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  and  in  this  way 
to  carry  a  wrong  impression  to  the  brain. 

Marey  has  studied  the  character  of  the  elec- 
tric discharge  of  the  torpedo  by  means  of  the 
magneto-telephone.  A  gentle  excitement  of 
the  torpedo  produces  in  the  telephone  a  short 
croaking  sound,  each  of  the  small  discharges 
consisting  of  only  a  dozen  fluxes,  and  lasting 
hardly  one-tenth  of  a  second.  But  the  sound 
from  a  prolonged  discharge  caused  by  pricking 
the  electric  lobe  of  the  brain  lasts  three  or  four 
seconds,  and  is  a  kind  of  moan,  the  tonality 
being  near  Mi  of  165  vibrations.  The  discharge 
of  the  gymnotus  he  finds  to  be  pretty  similar 
to  that  of  the  torpedo,  being  affected  by  tem- 
perature similarly  to  the  latter. 

Rayleigh  has  given,  in  a  paper  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society,  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  action  of  electricity  upon  water 
drops.  As  is  well  known,  a  jet  of  water  re- 
solves itself  into  drops  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, though  when  electrified  the  jet  appears 
to  become  coherent.  Rayleigh  has  proved  that 
the  normal  scattering  of  the  drops  is  due  to 
their  rebound  when  they  come  in  collision. 
Now  under  a  moderate  electrical  influence 
there  is  no  change  in  the  resolution  into  drops, 
nor  in  the  subsequent  motion  of  the  drops  up 
to  the  moment  of  collision.  But  now  the  drops, 
instead  of  rebounding,  coalesce.  The  minute- 
ness of  the  electrification  which  suffices  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  is  surprising,  a  single  stroke 
of  a  rod  of  gutta-percha  or  of  sealing-wax  suf- 
ficing to  produce  the  coalescence.  Indeed,  the 
electromotive  force  of  a  single  Grove  cell,  or 
even  the  discharge  of  a  half  farad  condenser 


charged  by  the  cell,  was  enough.  The  bear- 
ings of  this  discovery  on  meteorological  phe- 
nomena are  obvious. 

Anthropology. — In  the  Transactions  of  the 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Let- 
ters, Vol.  IV.,  page  132,  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  the  pres- 
ident, seeks  to  answer  the  question  how  the 
aborigines  of  this  country  fabricated  copper 
implements.  After  showing  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  their  having  been  cast,  Dr.  Hoy  pro- 
ceeds to  give  the  results  of  his  own  experi- 
ments, which  we  shall  reproduce  in  his  own 
words:  " These  ancient  Indians  used  fire  in 
their  mining  operations.  After  the  vein  rock 
was  made  hot,  water  was  dashed  upon  it,  and 
portions  were  fractured.  The  exposed  pieces 
of  copper  were  softened,  and  could  be  easily 
beaten  into  shape.  The  metal,  hardened  by 
pounding,  was  again  heated  and  plunged  into 
water  to  soften  it ;  for  copper  is  in  this  respect 
the  opposite  of  steel."  This  may  be  called  the 
hammering  process.  "In  addition  to  this,  cy- 
lindrical articles  were  evidently  rolled  between 
flat  rocks.  Some  of  the  implements  that  are 
supposed  to  have  been  cast  were,  I  think, 
swedged;  that  is,  a  matrix  was  excavated  in 
stone,  into  which  the  rudely  fashioned  copper 
was  placed,  and  then  by  repeated  blows  the 
article  would  be  made  to  assume  the  exact 
shape  of  the  mould."  Dr.  Hoy  exhibited  a  beau- 
tiful axe  swedged  by  himself  out  of  cold  na- 
tive copper,  and  a  cylinder  made  from  a  piece 
of  float  copper  hammered  with  a  stone  axe 
into  partial  shape,  and  then  finished  by  rolling 
between  heavj7  flat  stones. 

The  recent  lowering  of  the  water  in  the  Lake 
of  Neufchatcl  has  enabled  archaeologists  to  ex- 
tend their  observations.  Professor  Forel  found 
an  earthenware  vase  of  the  age  of  bronze,  upon 
the  surface  of  which  are  plainly  visible  the 
impressions  made  by  the  fingers  of  the  prehis- 
toric potter.  From  the  size  and  form  of  the 
indentations  it  is  certain  that  the  fabricator 
was  a  woman,  the  lake-dwellers  being  no  ex- 
ception to  the  humble  originators  of  art  forms 
in  all  ages.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
the  debris,  it  is  believed  that  the  structures 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  From  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  winter  stores,  such  as  nuts, 
seeds,  and  berries,  found  among  the  remains, 
the  burning  probably  occurred  in  spring  or 
early  summer.  "It  is  also  inferred  that  at 
the  time  when  many  if  not  all  the  lake-vil- 
lages of  Neufchatel  Veil  a  prey  to  the  flames, 
its  waters  were  at  the  height  usual  with  them 
in  spring  before  their  level  had  been  artificial- 
ly lowered  by  the  engineering  operations  re- 
cently undertaken  for  confining  within  their 
channels  the  streams  of  that  part  of  the  Ju- 
rassic range  which  dominates  the  valleys  of 
Neufchatel  and  Morat." 

To  general  Zoology,  two  recent  works,  one  a 
second  edition  of  J.  J.  Murphy's  Habit  and  In- 
telligence, and  the  other  Samuel  Butler's  Life 
and  Habit,  are  valuable  contributions,  the  lat- 
ter being  very  speculative  but  suggestive,  and 
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written  somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Haeckel.  It 
is  reviewed  by  Hermann  Miiller  in  Kosmos. 

Some  interesting  results  of  the  dredgings 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion are  reported  by  Professor  Verrill  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science.  Among  the  nov- 
elties from  deep  water  are  several  hydroids, 
some  new  or  rare  shells,  one  hitherto  only  re- 
corded from  Greenland  and  Jau-Mej'en  Island, 
and  a  number  of  other  new  and  interesting 
forms. 

Among  recent  entomological  works  of  value 
is  the  fourth  volume  of  Simon's  illustrated 
work  on  the  spiders  of  France,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  prize  offered  by  the  Entomological 
Society  of  France.  The  present  volume  of 
335  closely  printed  pages  and  live  plates  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  species  of  a  single  fam- 
ily (Drassidai). 

Mr.  Scudder  has  just  completed,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  Society,  a  "  Century  of 
Orthoptera,"  containing  the  descriptions  of  one 
hundred  species  of  grasshoppers,  etc. 

Engineering  and  Mechanics. — The  system  of 
under-ground  telegraphs  now  in  operation  or 
in  course  of  construction  in  Germany,  and 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  completed  within 
another  year  and  a  half,  constitutes  two  lines 
traversing  the  empire  diagonally  from  Ko- 
nigsberg  to  Strasburg,  and  from  Hamburg  to 
Ratisbon,  aud  crossing  each  other  in  Berlin, 
while  encircling  and  connecting  subterranean 
lines  will  be  constructed  to  unite  the  outlying 
cities  and  towns  of  any  importance  with  the 
main  lines.  From  the  magnitude  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  plans  now  being  carried  out 
by  the  German  authorities,  they  must  have 
thoroughly  satisfied  themselves  of  the  entire 
practicability  of  the  under-ground  system. 

General  Fremont,  at  present  the  Governor  of 
Arizona,  has  lately  come  forward  as  the  advo- 
cate of  a  project  to  convert  into  au  extensive 
inland  sea  an  arid  and  sandy  plain  lying  be- 
tween Arizona  and  Southern  California.  This 
he  would  accomplish,  it  is  said,  by  piercing  by 
means  of  canals  a  barrier  ridge,  and  admitting 
into  the  area  aforesaid — a  depressed  and  an- 
cient lake  basin — the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  The  result,  as  described,  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  navigable  inland  sea  200 
miles  long  by  50  miles  broad  and  300  feet  deep, 
which  could  be  established  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,000,000,  which  would  convert  what 
is  now  a  desert  region  into  a  commercial  high- 
way, and  speedily  effect  a  notable  improve- 
ment in  the  climate  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. This  scheme,  it  will  be  observed  by  our 
readers,  bears  a  close  likeness  to  the  Algerian 
sea  project  of  Captain  Roudaire,  occasional 
references  to  which  have  appeared  in  our  col- 
umns. 

Mr.  Edison  is  reported  to  have  very  greatly 
increased  the  power  and  improved  the  quality 
of  his  carbon  telephoue  by  the  application  of 
the  x>rinciple  of  the  "  electro-motograph"  (one 
of  his  earlier  inventions)  to  the  construction 


of  the  receiver.  Heretofore,  it  is  affirmed,  the 
power  of  the  carbon  transmitter  was  limited 
by  the  inferior  capabilities  of  the  receiver — a 
difficulty  which  is  now  overcome  so  complete- 
ly that,  according  to  our  authority  (Scientific 
American),  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  near  the  in- 
strument to  hear  the  messages,  as  they  are  de- 
livered in  a  tone  loud  and  clear  enough  to  be 
audible  in  any  part  of  the  room,  and  with  such 
distinctness  of  articulation  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  its  utterances  from  those  of  a 
person  engaged  in  conversation. 

Apropos  of  the  "International  Conference" 
on  the  canal  across  the  American  Isthmus, 
which  opened  its  sessions  at  Paris  on  the  5th 
of  May,  and  which,  by  affording  the  opportuni- 
ty for  a  free  interchange  of  opinions  between 
the  engineers  of  all  nations,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  settle  the  question  of  the  most  desira- 
ble location  of  the  proposed  canal  beyond  fu- 
ture disputation,  the  Scientific  American  (Sup- 
plement, April  26)  contains  a  very  admirable 
review,  by  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Kelley,  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  numerous  routes  surveyed 
and  proposed,  in  which  the  author  decidedly 
favors  the  cutting  of  the  short  line  (a  little 
over  thirty  miles)  from  the  Bay  of  San  Bias  to 
the  Pacific,  by  way  of  the  Bayamo  River.  He 
believes  the  difficulties  of  this  route  have  been 
overestimated,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
length  of  tunnelling  that  would  be  required, 
and  thinks  that  $100,000,000  Avould  suffice  to  do 
the  work  at  this  point,  and  relieve  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

The  Australian  Exhibition  at  Sydney,  for 
which  extensive  preparations  are  being  made, 
will  not  be  opened  before  the  first  week  in  Oc- 
tober, to  allow  of  a  more  complete  representa- 
tion from  intending  participants.  The  United 
States  has  been  allotted  40,000  square  feet  of 
space. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  said  to  be 
nearly  all  in  readiness  for  printing,  and  the 
Commissioner-General  expects  to  close  up  the 
business  of  his  office  by  July  1.  The  reports, 
it  is  expected,  will  make  four  volumes  royal 
octavo.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  intelli- 
gence is  correct,  for  the  value  of  such  publi- 
cations depends  greatly  upou  the  promptness 
with  which  they  appear. 

The  movement  for  holding  a  World's  Fair  in 
New  York  is  gradually  assuming  shape.  The 
year  1883  is  now  named  as  the  most  favorable 
for  the  event. 

The  annual  exhibitions  that  have  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  been  held  in  Cincinnati  have 
proved  so  successful  that  an  "ample  and  sub- 
stantial" permanent  exhibition  building  of 
brick  and  stone  is  about  being  erected  for  fu- 
ture use.  The  programme  announces  that  it 
will  be  finished  in  time  for  the  holding  of  the 
exhibition  this  year,  which  will  be  opened  on 
the  10th  of  September. 

Chicago's  Inter-State  Exhibition  will  open 
on  September  3. 


CMtnr's  IBisfariral  lUnuit. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  26th  of  May. — 
The  President,  April  29,  sent  a  message  to 
the  House  vetoing  the  Army  Bill.  The  vote, 
May  1,  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto,  stood  120 
to  110.  In  the  House,  May  5,  a  hill  was  intro- 
duced to  prevent  military  interference  at  elec- 
tions: "  Whereas,  The  presence  of  troops  at  the 
polls  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions and  the  traditions  of  our  people,  and 
tends  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  elections ; 
therefore,  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  bring  to  or  employ  at  any  place 
where  a  general  or  special  election  is  being 
held  in  a  State  any  part  of  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States,  unless  such  force  be  ne- 
cessary to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  enforce  Section  4,  Article 
4,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  on 
application  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  State  where  such  force  is  to  be 
used;  and  so  much  of  all  laws  as  is  inconsist- 
ent herewith  is  hereby  repealed."  A  similar 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  On  the  6th,  the 
new  bill  was  reported  in  the  House,  without 
amendment,  and  passed  by  124  to  90.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  May  9,  by  a 
vote  of  33  to  23,  and  was  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident May  12.  The  vote  in  the  House,  on  the 
13th,  to  pass  the  bill  notwithstanding  the 
President's  objections,  stood  127  to  97. 

The  House,  April  26,  passed  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Bill,  140  to  113.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  May  20.  In  both  Houses 
an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  exclude 
the  political  legislation  in  the  clauses  relating 
to  the  test  oath,  the  method  of  drawing  jurors, 
and  to  interference  with  the  deputy-marshals 
and  election  supervisors  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  known  as  the  Warner  Silver  Bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  May  24.  Its  most 
important  provisions  are:  for  the  deposit  of 
silver  bullion  at  any  mint,  to  be  formed  into 
bars  or  standard  dollars  for  the  depositor's 
benefit ;  that  the  charges  for  coinage  of  gold 
or  silver  shall  be  the  difference  between  the 
market  value  of  the  bullion  in  New  York  city 
and  the  legal  tender  value  of  the  coin ;  that 
subsidiary  silver  coins  may  be  exchanged  for 
money  of  full  legal  tender  in  sums  of  $20 
or  over,  at  the  Treasury  or  any  sub-treas- 
ury or  depository  of  the  United  States;  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  without 
discrimination,  pay  silver  the  same  as  gold 
coin  in  liquidation  of  all  kinds  of  money  ob- 
ligations against  the  government;  that  cer- 
tificates shall  be  issued  for  gold  and  silver 
coin  or  bullion  deposited  in  the  Treasury — 
these  certificates  being  receivable  for  all  dues 
to  the  United  States,  including  duties  on  im- 
ports— and  all  such  certificates  shall  be  issued 


at  the  market  value  of  the  bullion;  that  all 
the  bullion  becoming  the  property  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  return  of  the  certificates  shall 
be  coined  and  paid  out  the  same  as  other  mon- 
ey; and  that  if  the  bullion  acquired  under 
the  preceding  provision  shall  not  amount  to 
$2,000,000  per  month,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury must  supply  the  deficiency  by  purchase. 

The  new  Constitution  of  California  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  that  State  May  7,  by 
a  majority  of  nearly  10,000. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
fixing  the  legal  rate  of  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

The  Kentucky  Democratic  State  Convention, 
at  Louisville,  May  1,  nominated  Dr.  Luke  P. 
Blackburn  for  Governor. — The  Iowa  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention,  at  Council  Bluffs, 
May  21,  nominated  Judge  H.  H.  Trimble  for 
Governor. 

The  Bulgarian  Assembly  of  Notables,  April 
29,  elected  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  to 
the  throne  of  Bulgaria. 

Switzerland  has  given  a  popular  vote  for  the 
re-establishment  of  capital  puuishment  by  a 
majority  of  14,000.  Each  canton  has  the  op- 
tion to  enact  the  penalty. 

DISASTERS. 

April  30. — The  city  of  Orenburg,  Russia,  al- 
most wholly  destroyed  by  fire.  Nine  hundred 
and  forty-nine  dwellings  burned,  and  some 
loss  of  life. 

May  5. — An  explosion  of  blasting  powder 
at  Stratford,  Canada,  Avrecking  fifty  cars  and 
killing  three  workmen. 

OBITUARY. 

April  25. — In  Baltimore,  Bishop  Edward 
Raymond  Ames,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  aged  seventy- 
three  years. 

April  27. — In  New  York  city,  ex-Judge 
George  G.  Barnard,  aged  fifty  years. — At  Van- 
couver Barracks,  Washington  Territory,  Gen- 
eral Alfred  Sully,  U.S.A.,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

April  30. — In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  for  half  a  century  editor 
of  Godey's  Lady's  Boole,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

May  10. — In  New  York  city,  Rear-Admiral 
Enoch  G.  Parrott,  U.S.N.,  aged  nearly  seventy 
years. 

May  24. — In  New  York  city,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  the  abolitionist  leader,  aged  seventy- 
five  years. 

April  30. — Announcement  by  cable  of  the 
death  of  General  Felix  Charles  Douay,  late  In- 
spector-General of  the  French  Army,  aged  six- 
ty-one years. 

May  5. — In  Dublin,  Ireland, Isaac  Butt,  M.P., 
the  celebrated  Home-Rule  loader,  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year. 

May  15. — In  Berne,  Switzerland,  Jacob 
Staempfli,  ex-President  of  Switzerland,  aged 
fifty-nine  years. 


star's 
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THIS  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  an  infaut  of 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri : 
Little  Freddie  was  undergoing  the  disa- 
greeable operation  of  having  his  hair  combed 
by  his  mother,  and  he  grumbled  at  the  ma- 
il ceuvre. 

"Why,  Freddie,"  said  mamma,  "you  ought 
not  to  make  such  a  fuss.  I  don't  fuss  and  cry 
Avhen  my  hair  is  combed." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  youthful  party,  "  but 
your  hair  ain't  hitched  to  your  head." 


An  Illinois  friend  writes: 

Just  after  the  capture  of  Corinth,  Missis- 
sippi, in  1862,  while  roaming  among  the  graves 
of  the  enemy's  dead,  I  saw  many  curious  epi- 
taphs, but  none  that  struck  me  more  than  the 
following : 

Here  lies  ,  who  died  in  defense  of  this  soil 

From  wounds  received  on  the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh. 

This  grave,  the  only  reward  of  his  toil, 
Will  not  be  molested,  I  know. 


Wild  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  theologic- 
al science  is  still  progressing  in  Massachusetts. 
A  Boston  correspondent  says  that  a  divinity 
student  electrified  his  professor  recently  in  a 
class-room  not  far  from  the  State-house  by  his 
brilliant  reply  to  the  question,  "How  many 
and  who  were  the  minor  prophets!"  "There 
were  twelve,"  was  the  answer;  "and  they 
were  so  called  because  their  prophecies  were 
all  written  before  they  had  attained  their  ma- 
jority."   

In  Baker's  book  on  English  Actors,  from 
Shakspeare  to  Macrcady,  recently  published  by 
Henry  Holt,  is  the  following  curious  extract, 
showing  the  pleasant  relations  that  subsisted 
between  Shuter,  an  eminent  actor,  and  White- 
field,  the  celebrated  preacher : 

Garrick  pronounced  Ned  Shuter  to  be  the  greatest  com- 
ic genius  he  had  ever  known.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  a 
follower  of  Whitefield's,  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  Chapel,  and  divided  his  time  pretty 
equally  between  drinking,  playing,  and  praying.  When 
drunk,  he  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  going  into 
the  fields  and  preaching  upon  original  sin  and  regenera- 
tion. Tate  Wilkinson,  who  was  a  hanger-on  upon  Shuter, 
relates  how  he  used  to  accompany  him  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings at  six  to  the  Tottenham  Court.  Road  Chapel,  at  ten 
to  another  meeting-house  in  Long  Acre,  at  eleven  back 
to  Whitefield's  chapel,  at  three  to  some  other,  and  in  the 
evening  to  Moorfields.  lie  was  very  liberal  to  the  White-, 
fieldites;  and  it  is  said  that  Whitefield  himself,  although 
a  bitter  denouncer  of  all  persons  and  things  dramatic,  on 
the  occasion  of  Shuter's  benefit,  recommended  his  con- 
gregation to  attend  the  theatre  for  once,  on  that  night 
only. 


The  best  lawyers  always  tell  the  best  sto- 
ries, and  with  none  the  less  zest  when  at  their 

own  expense.   Not  long  ago  Counsellor  C  

was  before  Surrogate  Calvin  in  a  case  where 
the  question  involved  was  as  to  the  mental  con- 


dition of  the  testatrix.  The  witness  under  ex- 
amination, herself  an  aged  lady,  had  testified  to 
finding  Mrs.  Seaman  failing,  childish,  and  that 
when  she  told  her  something  she  looked  as 
though  she  didn't  understand. 

Counsellor  C  ,  cross-examining,  tried  to 

get  her  to  describe  this  look,  but  she  didn't 
succeed  very  well  in  doing  so.  At  last,  get- 
ting a  little  impatient,  he  asked:  "Well,  how 
did  she  look  ?  did  she  look  at  you  as  I  am  look- 
ing at  you  now,  for  instance?" 

The  witness,  very  demurely,  replied:  "Well, 
yes  :  kind  of  vacant  like  !" 


Concerning  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments Colorado  furnishes  the  following  illus- 
tration, which  occurred  recently  in  a  court  in 
La  Veta,  where  the  testimony  of  a  Chinese 
was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
understand  or  regard  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 
To  test  him  he  w7as  interrogated  thus : 

"John,  do  you  know  any  thing  about  God?" 

"No  ;  me  no  belly  well  acquaint  with  Him." 

" Have  you  no  Joss  in  China!" 

"  Oh  yes,  gottee  heapee  Joss." 

"  Where  do  you  go  when  you  die  ?" 

"  Me  go  to  San  Flancisco." 

"No,  you  don't  understand  me.  When 
Chinaman  quit  washee  all  time,  and  no  live 
any  more,  where  does  he  go  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  me  sabe  now.  If  he  belly  goodee 
man,  he  go  uppee  sky.  If  he  belly  badee  man, 
he  go  luppee  down  hellee,  aJlce  samee  Melican 
mem." 

The  Court  was  satisfied  with  this  orthodox 
statement,  and  admitted  his  testimony. 


A  Mount  Holly  Jerseyman,  while  laughing 
over  the  anecdote  in  the  May  Drawer  of  the 
Newark  Irishman  who,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Guilty  or  not  guilty?"  answered,  "A 
teeth  guilty,  your  honor,  I  think,"  is  reminded 
of  the  answer  of  an  Irishman  to  a  similar 
question  in  the  criminal  court  at  Mount  Holly. 
An  indictment  had  been  found  against  him 
for  some  trivial  offense,  and  on  being  asked, 
"  Do  you  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?"  looked 
hard  at  the  Court  for  a  moment  as  if  in  doubt 
what  to  say,  and  answered :  "  I'll  plade  guilty 
this  time,  your  honor,  but  bedad  I  won't  the 
next." 


We  do  not  recollect  having  seen  in  print  the 
following  anecdote  of  the  late  Judge  Kent. 
At  all  events,  it  will  be  perhaps  fresh  and  en- 
tertaining to  the  present  generation  of  readers 
of  the  Drawer : 

A  man  was  indicted  for  burglary,  and  the 
evidence  showed  that  the  burglary  consisted 
in  cutting  a  hole  through  a  rubber  tent,  in 
which  several  persons  were  sleeping,  and  then 
projecting  his  head  and  arm  through  the  hole, 
and  abstracting  various  articles  of  value.  It 
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was  claimed  by  bis  counsel  that,  inasmuch  as 
be  never  actually  entered  into  tbe  tent  wi.th 
bis  whole  body,  be  bad  not  committed  tbe  of- 
fense charged,  and  therefore  must  be  dis- 
charged. Judge  Kent,  in  reply  to  this  plea, 
told  the  jury  that  if  they  were  not  satisfied 
that  the  whole  man  was  involved  in  tbe  crime, 
they  might  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 


gran'mammy  says/  he  replied,  '  I's  gwine  on 
ten  ;  but  if  you  count  by  de  fun  I's  had,  I 
reckon  l's  about  a  hundred.' " 

Another  character  in  the  work  is  Squire 
Barton — one  of  those  maladroit  men  who  are 
ever  placing  their  feet  in  it.  The  squire  meets 
Colonel  Dexter,  of  the  Thirteenth  United  States 


so  much  of  him  as  was  thus  involved.  The 
jury,  after  a  few  moments  of  consideration, 
found  the  right  arm,  the  right  shoulder,  and 
the  head  of  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  otfense 
of  burglary.  Tbe  judge  thereupon  sentenced 
the  right  arm,  the  right  shoulder,  and  tbe  head 
to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  State- 
prison  for  two  years,  remarking  that  as  to  the 
rest  of  his  body,  be  might  do  with  it  what  he 
pleased.   


There  is  a  good  deal  of  fun  scattered  here 
and  there  in  Like  Unto  Like,  a  bright  novel  by 
Sherwood  Bonner,  published  in  "  Harper's  Li- 
brary of  American  Fiction."  The  negro  talk 
is  right  good,  and  racy  of  the  soil.  Here  are 
two  specimens  : 

"Mammy  knowed  an  ole  ooman  oust  dat 
worked  so  hard  dat  she  jes  dropped  in  her 
tracks  one  mornin'  when  she  was  fryin'  batty- 
cakes,  an'  nebber  could  bab  no  fu'nel  sermon 
nor  nothiu'  pleasant,  'cause  dar  wa'n't  no 
chance  ter  fin'  out  if  she  died  in  de  Lord." 

"  Speaking  of  ages,"  said  Ellis,  with  a  smile, 
"I  am  reminded  of  what  a  queer  little  darky 
said  to  me  the  other  day.  I  bad  asked  him 
how  old  he  was.    'If  you  count  by  what  my 


Infantry,  just  encamped  at  Yariba — a  Southern 
town  which  contained  a  "good  breed  of  peo- 
ple." Addressing  the  colonel,  Squire  Barton 
says : 

"Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  can  you  tell  me 
where  you  were  in  tbe  spring  of '74  ?" 

"  Where  was  I  ?"  repeated  the  colonel,  some- 
what flattered  by  this  sudden  question.  "  With 
my  regiment,  Sir — Avith  my  regiment,  down  at 
Jackson  Barracks." 

"Never  saw  such  a  likeness  in  my  life,"  said 
Squire  Barton,  slapping  his  knee.  "Molly, 
you  remember  tbe  man  I  hit  in  the  eye- 
brow ?" 

Molly  replied  :  "It  isn't  worth  talking  about." 

"But,  wife,  there  is  a  most  extraordinary 
likeness.  Good  joke  on  me  !  Mrs.  Dexter  was 
taking  Molly  down  to  New  Orleans,  and  some 
book  peddler  on  the  cars  put  a  book  into  her 
lap  not  fit  for  ladies'  eyes.  I  saw  the  title- 
threw  it  at  his  head.  General  idea  was  good, 
execution  fault)/.  The  boy  bad  gone  some  seats 
off,  and  1  hit  an  unoffending  old  gentleman 
on  the  eyebrow.  Stiff-looking  old  customer. 
Wonderful  likeness  1<»  the  colonel.  Explained 
to  him,  of  course,  that  my  theory  of  the  case  did 
not  originally  include  his  eyebrow,  apologized 
like  a  gentleman,  and  he  was  good  enough  to 
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overlook  it.  Said  he  appreciated  the  sj)irit  of 
the  thing,  and  would  not  regard  the  mere  matter  of 
detail.    Very  well  put,  wasn't  it  V* 

The  future  American  novel  is  thus  prefig- 
ured : 

"What  a  tremendous  thing  the  man  will 
have  to  do  who  writes  the  American  novel!" 
remarked  Mr.  Herndon.  "  He  must  paint  the 
Louisiana  swamps,  the  sluggish  bayous,  the 
lazy  Creole  beauties;  the  Texas  plains,  with 
their  herds  of  cattle  and  dashing  riders;  the 
broad,  free  life  of  the  West,  and  that  of  the 
crowded  Northern  cities ;  the  skies  of  Califor- 
nia; the  mountains  of  Carolina.  Where  is  the 
man  who  can  do  all  this  ?" 

"  He  will  have  to  be  a  peddler,"  said  Cap- 
tain Silsby,  "or  a  book  agent:  no  other  fellow 
could  get  over  so  much  ground." 

"He  was  here  the  other  day,"  cried  Mrs. 
Oglethorpe ;  "  he  called  himself  a  bread-maker. 
He  had  travelled  the  country  over,  teaching 
his  noble  art — one  of  the  lost  arts,  he  called 
it.  He  had,  indeed,  found  one  woman  in  Ten- 
nessee who  could  make  good  bread ;  but  had 
the  salvation  of  the  South  depended  on  three 
righteous  bread-makers,  it  could  not  have  been 
saved." 

"And  did  you  have  him  teach  you?"  asked 
Mary  Barton,  with  interest. 

"Yes;  he  was  such  a  persuasive  rogue  that 
I  yielded.  I  kept  him  here  two  days.  He 
used  half  a  barrel  of  flour,  ate  a  ham  and  a 
turkey,  charged  me  five  dollars,  and  found  out 
the  history  of  myself  and  my  grandfathers. 
The  questions  that  man  could  ask !  He  knead- 
ed the  dough,  pale  and  pensive,  as  if  he  had  a 
secret  grief,  and  gently  dropped  one  question 
after  another  into  the  ear  of  whoever  would 
stop  to  listen.  I  did  not  suspect  him  at  the 
time,  but  now  I  feel  sure  that  he  was  an  au- 
thor in  disguise,  collecting  material  for  the 
American  novel." 


The  following  medical  anecdote  is  sent  to 
the  Drawer  from  Tokio,  Japan  : 

One  of  my  friends  teaches  in  a  school  where 
they  hold  English  conversations,  in  order  to 
perfect  the  young  men  in  their  use  of  the  lan- 
guage. Some  members  of  the  conversation 
class  often  tell  amusing  stories  Avhose  gram- 
mar is  "fearful  and  wonderful,"  but  which  oc- 
casionally have  a  sharp  edge  to  them. 

Instance  the  following  "hit"  at  the  medical 
profession  by  a  certain  student.  The  scene 
occurs  in  a  Chinese  city.  It  is  the  custom 
there  for  a  physician  to  give  notice  of  the 
deaths  occurring  in  his  professional  "  round" 
by  means  of  lanterns  placed  before  his  dwell- 
ing. A  stranger  arrives,  eager  for  medical  as- 
sistance. He  sees  lanterns  Hashing  through 
the  night  at  many  a  doctor's  abode,  tokens  of 
the  number  whose  "lamp  of  life"  the  luckless 
M.I),  has  extinguished.  The  seeker  desires  the 
very  best  advice  for  his  afflicted  master,  and  at 
length  selects  one  physician's  house  as  likely 


to  afford  him  such.  On  presenting  himself  he 
says  to  the  M.D.,  "  I  come  to  you  because  you 
are  the  greatest  among  your  profession,  the 
most  skilled  in  healing  arts." 

"How's  that?"  ejaculated  the  astonished 
doctor ;  "  what  reason  have  you  to  think  so  ?" 

"Oh,"  replies  the  stranger,  "I  know  it  is  so 
because  you  have  only  two  or  three  lanterns 
at  your  gate,  while  all  the  other  doctors  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  them." 

"Aha!"  cries  the  crest-fallen  medical  ex- 
pert, "that  is  easily  accounted  for — /  only 
began  practicing  to-day." 


At  the  close  of  a  hot  afternoon  last  summer, 
when  the  thermometer  stood  about  one  hun- 
dred degrees  in  the  shade.  Judge  Thompson 
was  walking,  in  an  evidently  jaded  and  wea- 
ried condition,  from  the  court-house  to  his  res- 
idence in  the  village  of  Mayville.  Lawyer 
Smith,  who  disliked  the  judge,  saw  him  com- 
ing, and  waited  for  him,  and  the  following 
conversation  occurred : 

"You  look  weary  and  tired,  judge.  What 
have  you  been  doing  this  hot  afternoon  ?" 

"  Look  weary  and  tired,  do  I  ?  Well,  I  think 
I  should,  for  I  am;  and  you  would  be  too,  if 
you  had  been  shut  up  in  that  hot,  stuffy  little 
court-room  from  one  to  half  past  five,  listening 
to  a  long  dull  argument." 

"  From  one  to  half  past  five !  That  was  a 
long  time.    Who  made  the  argument  ?" 

"  Oh,  old  Jones." 

"Well,  what  was  Jones  trying  to  prove  ?" 

"As  nearly  as  I  could  get  at  it,  that  I  was 
an  ignoramus,  and  didn't  know  any  thing  about 
the  law." 

"Did  you  commit  him  ?" 

"No ;  commit  him  for  what  V7 

"For  being  so  long  about  it." 


While  a  French  ship  was  detained  at  a 
Southern  port  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  the  offi- 
cers amused  themselves  by  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, making  their  rendezvous  at  the  house  of 
an  old  farmer,  where  they  cooked  their  game 
and  slept.  The  old  man  watched  their  foreign 
ways  with  intense  curiosity,  and  listened  ea- 
gerly to  the  bewildering  tongue  they  so  flu- 
ently discoursed  in,  and  after  some  days  had 
passed  he  picked  up  some  of  the  phrases  most 
agreeable  to  his  ear,  although  he  could  not 
catch  the  pronunciation,  or  may  have  scorned 
to  imitate  it.  He  had  been  fond  of  holding 
forth  in  prayer,  night  and  morning,  for  many 
years,  with  no  audience  but  his  wife,  and  now 
that  Providence  had  provided  a  congregation 
who  were  necessarily  compelled  to  sit  around 
his  fire  for  rest  after  the  day's  hard  work,  his 
outpourings  began  to  stretch  far  beyond  the 
patience  of  his  guests,  and  soon  they  showed 
no  hesitation  in  dropping  off  in  the  midst  of 
his  exhortations.  Noticing  and  resenting  this, 
he  commenced  the  usual  nightly  exercises  ear- 
lier one  evening,  before  any  of  the  party  had 
left,  and  after  enumerating  every  sin  of  com- 
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mission  and  omission  they  had  been  guilty  of 
while  under  his  roof,  besought  for  pardon  for 
them.  "  But  if,"  he  prayed,  with  fervor,  "  their 
godlessness  and  sinfulness  are  past  forgiveness, 
then,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  you  to  look  with  a 
sangfroid  on  their  daily  life." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  French 
words  were  pronounced  with  all  the  hardness 
his  voice  was  capable  of  enunciating,  and  each 
letter  dwelt  upon  with  fervid  distinctness. 


The  Drawer  is  indebted  for  the  following 
to  a  clerical  friend  in  Alabama  : 

In  one  of  the  upper  couuties  of  South  Caro- 
lina there  was  before  the  late  war  an  old 
Scotch  Covenanter  church.  The  pulpit  in 
that  church  was  both  antique  and  unique. 
It  was  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  flour  bar- 


lips,  the  pulpit  broke  from  its  fastenings,  and 
he  fell  out  and  rolled  over  on  the  floor  before 
his  congregation.  In  an  instant  he  was  on 
his  feet  again,  and  said,  "Brethren,  I  am  not 
hurt,  and  I  don't  mind  the  fall  much,  but  I  do 
hate  the  connection  " 

A  party  of  young  men  travelling  in  Europe 
had  among  them  a  citizen  of  our  great  repub- 
lic who  was  so  thoroughly  patriotic  that  he 
could  see  no  excellence  in  any  thing  in  the 
Old  World  as  compared  with  his  own  country. 
Mountains,  water-falls,  lakes,  churches,  monu- 
ments, scenery,  and  all  other  objects  of  inter- 
est were  inferior  to  what  the  United  States 
could  show.  His  companions  became  some- 
what tired  of  his  overweening  boastfulness, 
and  determined  to  "  take  him  down  a  peg." 


LISDEN  TO  DOT  MOKKING-BIRD,  LISDEN  TO  DOT  MOKKING-BIRD, 
IIOW  MERRILY  HE  VAS  SINGING  OFER  DE  DALE." 


rel,  and  was  elevated  from  the  floor  about  four 
feet,  and  was  fastened  to  the  wall.  The  ascent 
to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  very  narrow,  w  inding 
steps.  Over  this  pulpit  hung  a  sounding- 
board,  concave,  and  painted  blue,  with  white 
stars  sprinkled  over  it.    It  was  intended  to 

represent  the  sidereal  heavens.    Kev.  W  

B  frequently  preached  in  that  pulpit.  He 

was  a  man  of  much  vigor  and  enthusiasm  in 
his  preaching,  and  would  at  times  become  ex- 
cited in  his  delivery  and  vehement  and  vio- 
lent in  his  gesticulations.  On  one  occasion, 
while  preaching  in  that  pulpit,  he  bent  for- 
ward, and  shouted  out,  with  great  force  of 
voice  and  energy  of  action,  the  words,  "The 
righteous  shall  stand,  but  the  wicked  shall 
fall."    Just  as  these  words  escaped  from  his 


The  party  spent  a  winter  in  Rome  ;  and  one 
evening,  having  all  things  prepared,  they  in- 
duced their  Yankee  friend  to  join  a  drinking 
bout,  and  so  managed  that  they  kept  sober 
while  he  got  gloriously  drunk.  Thereupon 
they  took  him  up  and  carried  him  into  the 
Catacombs,  laid  him  carefully  down,  with  a 
candle  within  reach,  and  retired  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  sight  to  wait  for  developments. 

After  a  while  their  friend  roused  up,  having 
slept  off  his  first  drunken  stupor,  and,  in  a 
state  of  some  astonishment,  began  endeavoring 
to  locate  himself, at  the  same  time  muttering: 
«  Well — hie — this 's  little  strange.  Wonner — 
hie — where  I  am,  anyway." 

He  got  out  his  match,  lighted  his  candle, 
and  began  to  study  his  surroundings.  On 
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each  side  were  shelves  piled  with  grinning  remarked :  "  Parson,  I  have  on  my  ship  as  pious 

skulls,  and  niches  filled  with  skeletons,  while  a  set  of  marines  as  you  ever  saw.    The  poor 

all  ahout  were  piled  legs,  arms,  ribs,  and  ver-  fellows  have  been  longing  for  a  chance  to  go 

tebra) — a  ghastly  array,  and  altogether  new  to  church,  and  they  shall  have  it  to-morrow. 


COUNTRY  BOARD — THE  MID-DAY  LUNCH. 


to  him.  He  nodded  to  the  skulls  on  one  side 
with  a  drunken  "  How  de  do — hie  ?"  and  on  the 
other  with,  "How  d'ye  feel — hie — anyway?" 
took  a  look  at  his  watch,  and  once  more  at  his 
surroundings,  got  on  his  feet,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  holding  it  above  his  head,  remarked,  loud 
enough  for  his  friends  to  hear:  U'S  all  right; 
's — hie — all  right.  Morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, by  jingo ! — hie.  First  man  on  the  ground 
— 'rah  for  United  States!  Alters  ahead — alters 
bound  to  be  ahead.    Ulah  for  me  specially  !" 


During  the  war,  in  1861,  such  was  the  state 
of  vital  piety  at  Key  West  that  when  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Episcopal  church  came  to  read  at 
the  Sunday  morning  service  the  usual  prayer 
"  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all 
in  civil  authority,"  up  came  most  of  the  heads, 
but  no  responsive  Amen.  Finally,  the  rector 
was  told  that  he  would  be  taken  from  the 
chancel  on  the  following  Sunday  if  he  per- 
sisted in  reading  the  prayer.  On  Saturday 
the  United  States  ship  Pawnee  came  to  anchor 
in  the  harbor,  and  Captain  Rowan  came  to 
call  on  the  parson,  who  related  what  had  oc- 
curred and  what  was  to  occur.  Captain  Rowan 


Parsou,  have  you  any  vacant  front  pews?" 
Next  day,  just  as  the  belligerent  congrega- 
tion had  taken  their  seats,  in  marched  the  en- 
tire marine  guard  of  the  Pawnee,  stacked  arms 
in  front  of  the  chancel,  and  took  their  seats. 
To  the  prayer  for  the  President  there  was  a 
hearty  "Amen"  from  thirty  marine  throats, 
and  that  was  the  last  time  there  was  any  ru- 
brical disturbance  in  the  parish. 


Advanced  science  fails  to  impress  the  China- 
man who  seeks  pecuniary  advantages  in  Ore- 
gon. A  friend  in  Portland,  in  that  State,  in- 
forms the  Drawer  that  a  medical  college  is  in 
successful  operation  there,and  that  a  load  of 
wood  had  been  ordered  to  impart  the  desider- 
ated warmth  to  the  inmates.  A  son  of  China 
was  sent  with  the  wood  to  saw  it  and  carry  it 
into  the  house.  He  carried  an  armful  into  the 
dissecting-room,  and  there  saw  a  class  of  a  dozen 
students  and  two  professors  dissecting  three 
subjects  placed  on  the  dissecting  table.  He 
dropped  the  wood,  and  "broke"  for  his  em- 
ployer, saying,  "No  lilcee !  Me  kill-um  tlee. 
White  man  bime-by  kill-um  Chinaman.  No 
likee  .»> 
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LAKE  GEORGE. 

IT  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
most  attractive  resorts  of  tourists 
in  Europe  and  Asia  are  rendered 
doubly  interesting  by  the  historic 
and  legendary  associations  which 
invest  them.  Thus  the  visitor  to 
these  noted  spots  finds  himself  not 
only  entranced  by  the  loveliness  of 
the  scenery,  but  his  imagination  is 
also  kindled  and  his  sympathies  are 
aroused  by  a  contemplation  of  the 
scenes  which  have  occurred  there ; 
a  summer  trip  of  pleasure  may  thus 
also  assume  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  memory  of  the  men  of 
other  days. 

In  a  relative  degree  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  New  World, 
and  of  this  Lake  George  offers  a 
prominent  example.  Long  before 
the  men  of  this  generation  were 
born,  Indians,  Frenchmen,  and 
Englishmen,  priest,  soldier,  fair- 
haired  maiden,  tawny  squaw,  and  even 
the  deer  of  the  foi*est,  were  fighting  and 
acting  in  the  grim  tragedy  of  existence 


LAKE  GEORGE,  FROM  THE  TOP  OK  ROGERS  S  ROCK. 


on  the  shores  of  Horicon,  and  weaving 
around  its  matchless  waters  associations 
that  would  add  a  pleasant  melancholy,  a 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1879,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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romantic  charm,  to  the  enchanting'  beau- 
ty which  renders  it  the  most  winsome 
spot  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  quite  worth  one's  while  to  consider 
how  a  place  of  this  description  should  be 


shadows,  the  spirit  of  the  past  eloquently 
sings  to  us  the ,  story  of  the  romance  and 
history  of  the  beautiful  river.  And  when , 
as  a  concession  to  the  age,  we  take  the 
cars  at  Albany  to  Glenn's  Falls,  we  are 
still  gliding  among  historic  scenes.  Sar- 
atoga, Gansevoort,  Fort  Edward — what 
events  throng  on  the  memory  at  the  ut- 
terance of  those  names ! 

At  Glenn's  Falls  we  begin  the  last  part 
of  the  journey  to  the  lake  on  one  of  the 
stages  which  run  the  distance  of  nine 
miles  between  the  two  places.  A  better 
way  of  reaching  the  lake  could  hardly  be 
devised.  Seated  on  the  top  of  the  vehicle, 
one  surveys  the  landscape  at  his  leisure, 


CALDWELL,  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  LAKE  GEORGE. 


approached.  One  goes  to  it  to  escape  for 
a  few  days  from  the  tumultuous  influ- 
ences of  the  age,  by  its  placid  flood  to  revel 
in  a  lotus-eating  repose,  and  with  reveren- 
tial soul  to  bow  at  the  shrine  of  nature, 
and  place  himself  in  sympathy  with  the 
Great  Spirit  who  limned  those  hills,  and 
poured  between  them  molten  turquoise, 
and  overarched  them  with  a  vault  quick 
with  stars ;  who  from  the  majesty  of  eter- 
nity watched  the  stirring  scenes  formerly 
enacted  there,  and  has  imbued  us  with 
feelings  that  lead  us  forth  to  enjoy  the 
inexhaustible  beauty  of  a  lake  which  lies 
among  the  everlasting  hills  like  a  spark- 
ling eye  in  the  smiling  face  of  happy 
childhood. 

Clearly  such  a  spot  should  be  reached 
with  a  certain  art  in  the  method  of  ap- 
proaching it,  and  therefore  it  seems  proper 
to  take  a  steamer  up  the  Hudson  on  a 
calm  summer  evening,  with  the  moon  at 
the  full.  As  we  glide  along  by  Palisades 
or  beetling  Highlands  robed  in  mysterious 


takes  in  the  various  points  of  interest  on 
the  road,  and  falls  into  the  easy,  tran- 
quil frame  of  mind  which  prepares  him  to 
hail  with  philosophic  rapture  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  peaceful  lake  dreaming 
among  the  hills.    The  toll-gates  through 
which  one  must  pass  give  a  sort  of  quaint 
old-time  effect  to  the  trip,  and  when,  as 
often  happens,  a  procession  of  six  to  ten 
stages  and  carriages  filled  with  passen- 
gers sweeps  along  in  a  continuous  line,  a 
certain  stateliness  is  imparted  to  the  ride. 
The  view  of  the  plain  and  of  Glenn's 
Falls,  when  one  is  on  an  elevation  about 
three  miles  from  the  town,  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  to  be  seen  in  any  land.    If  the 
horses  were  trimmed  with  rosettes,  and 
the  drivers  could  blow  a  horn  as  the 
coaches  wheel  up  to  the  well-known  half- 
way house,  where  the  host  has  dispensed 
admirable  lemonades  and  punches  for 
forty  years,  or  when  they  finally  roll  up 
to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  something  would 
be  added  to,  but  entirely  consonant  with, 
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the  other  features  of  this  very  charming 
ride. 

And  thus,  by  an  easy  and  ever-suggest- 
ive transition,  one  at  last  finds  himself 
standing  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  mag- 
ical lake.    It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
quiet  delight  one  feels  as  he  gazes  on 
the  expanse  of  tranquil  azure  spread  be- 
fore him,  like  a  part  of  the  sky  inlaid  on 
the  emerald  bosom  of  the  earth.  Peace 
is  in  the  very  air  which  lazily  slumbers 
over  the  water,  while  the  monotone  of 
the  silvery  ripples  rolling  on  the  yel- 
low sands,  and  the  musical  moan  of  the 


an  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  some  to 
abolish  the  present  name  of  Lake  George, 
but  it  is  too  firmly  incorporated  with  our 
national  history  to  be  obliterated  at  this 
late  day,  while  it  also  reminds  us  of  the 


breeze  in  the  cone-scented  pines,  seem 
to  carry  the  soul  back  to  other  days. 
Lake  George  is,  indeed,  like  a  work  of 
art  of  the  highest  order,  for  it  has  the 
quality  of  improving  the  more  one 
studies  its  attractions,  and  the  ever- 
harmonious  flow  of  lines  constantly 
suggests  a  composition  of  consummate 
genius  in  which  every  effect  has  been 
combined  to  produce  a  certain  ideal. 
The  lake  is  about  thirty -four  miles 
long,  but  is  so  divided  by  clusters  of 
islets  or  overlapping  promontories  as  to 
give  the  impression  of  a  succession  of 
lakes  five  in  number.    It  was  discovered 
by  Champlain  bet  ween  1609  and  1613,  and 
was  named  by  Father  Jacques  the  Lake  of 
St.  Sacrament.     The  Indian  name  was 
Andiatarocte,  which  meant  the  Tail  of 
the  Lake.     Horicon  is  a  fanciful  title 
given  to  the  lake  by  Cooper,  who  object- 
ed to  the  name  it  now  bears,  which  was 
bestowed  on  it  by  the  English.    There  is 
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time  when  we  yet  boasted  of  our  English 
ancestry,  and  looked  with  honest  and 
manly  pride  on  the  banner  winch  still 
represents  the  greatest  empire  the  world 
has  seen. 

Caldwell,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  is  a 
leaf -embowered  hamlet  a1  the  foot  of  lofty 
hills.    Behind  it  rises  Prospect  Mountain, 
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and  French  Mountain  faces  it  on  the  east. 
Between  these  heights  reposes  a  rolling 
valley  bordering  on  the  lake,  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  thrilling  events  in  our  his- 
tory.   The  position  of  Lakes  George  and 


Sir  William  Johnson,  on  the  march  to 
Ticonderoga,  was  surprised  by  the  army 
of  Baron  Dieskau,  who  was,  unfortunate- 
ly, supposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Edward.  Colonel  Williams,  the  founder 
of  the  college  bearing  his  name,  fell  near 


A  LAKE  GEORGE  ISLAND. 


Champlain  early  pointed  them  out  as 
vastly  important  in  those  times  as  a  port- 
age, and  this  made  it  essential  to  hold  the 
head  of  each  lake.  The  French  for  a 
time  secured  control  of  the  latter  by  a 
formidable  fortress  at  Ticonderoga,  while 
the  English  sought  to  hold  Lake  George 
by  two  forts  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  call- 
ed respectively  Fort  William  Henry  and 
Fort  George.  The  first  was  built  of  logs, 
surrounded  by  earth-works  of  some  size, 
directly  on  the  edge  of  a  low  bluff  wash- 
ed by  the  waves.  The  possession  of  these 
forts  was  a  cause  of  much  border  war- 
fare, and  several  severe  conflicts  occurred 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  8th  of  September,  1755,  was  a  mem- 
orable day  in  the  history  of  Lake  George. 


the  spot  where  a  monument  has  been 
placed  to  his  memory,  and  the  English 
were  driven  back  to  their  lines,  defended 
by  Fort  William  Henry  and  the  intrench- 
ments  afterward  substituted  by  Fort 
George ;  but  the  attack  made  on  the  latter 
by  the  victorious  French  and  Indians  was 
repulsed.  Sir  William  Johnson  being 
wounded,  the  battle  was  conducted  so 
ably  by  Colonel  Lyman  that  the  French 
were  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  their  lead- 
er, dangerously  wounded,  a  prisoner.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  ambuscade  in 
which  Colonel  Williams  fell  occurred 
near  a  small  lake,  since  called  Bloody 
Pond.  The  bleeding  corpses  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  thrown  into  the  rank,  sedgy 
pool,  and  tingeing  the  lilies  with  crimson. 
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gave  the  pool  the  ghastly  name  it  bears. 
Such  was  this  memorable  day,  whose  im- 
portance can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
This  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of 
the  world.  It  marked  the  hour  when  the 
tide  of  French  conquest  in  the  New  World 
began  to  ebb,  until  it  disappeared  with  the 
si  lot  that  pierced  t  he  breast  of  Montcalm 
on  the  heights  of  Quebec 

It  is  true  that  two  years  later  Vaudreuil 
came  over  the  ice  and  attempted  to  sur- 
prise Fort  William  Henry,  and  that  in 
August  of  the  same  year  Montcalm,  with 
8000  men,  including  his  Indian  allies,  ad- 
vanced again  on  Fort  William  Henry, 
and  captured  it;  but  the  fiat  of  destiny 
had  passed,  and  it  proved  only  a  barren 
conquest,  and  Montcalm  returned  to  Can- 
ada, leaving  the  fort  a  smoking  ruin  in 
the  solitude,  and  with  a  name  tarnished 
by  the  bloodiest  massacre  in  our  annals. 
The  story  of  that  dreadful  day  is  too  well 
known  to  be  repeated  here.  The  gallant 
defense,  the  cowardice  of  General  Webb, 
the  noble  bearing  of  Colonel  Munroe,  the 
treachery  of  Montcalm,  will  live  while 
time  endures,  and  the  shrieks  of  fifteen 
hundred  helpless  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, butchered  in  cold  blood,  still  seem 
to  echo  like  a  mournful  elegy  at  night- 
fall through  the  glens  and  glades  of  Lake 
George. 


At  this  spot,  some  years  later,  the  army 
of  Lord  Abercrombie  encamped,  and  here 
it  embarked  for  the  ill-starred  expedition 
against  Ticonderoga,  followed  in  the  sub- 
sequent year  by  the  army  of  Lord  Am- 
herst, which  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
French  from  both  lakes  forever.  Little 
now  remains  to  mark  the  stirring  scenes 
which  occurred  there  so  long  ago  in  the 
wilderness.  Now  and  then  the  plough- 
share turns  up  an  arrow-head  or  a  bullet, 
a  bit  of  a  flint-lock  or  a  skull.  The  out- 
line of  Fort  William  Henry  is  still  more 
or  less  discernible,  especially  the  salient 
angles  abutting  on  the  lake,  and  in  the 
water  below  are  fragments  of  the  wharf 
where  boats  were  moored  and  loaded. 

Fort  George,  although  in  a  most  dilapi- 
dated condition,  due  in  part  to  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  the  neighboring  farm- 
ers, who  burned  part  of  its  walls  for  lime, 
yet  remains  a  picturesque  ruin,  one  of  the 
few  we  still  possess.  It  is  star-shaped, 
and  stands  on  a  slight  eminence  in  a  val- 
ley surrounded  by  lofty  hills.  It  must 
have  been  a  difficult  position  to  carry  by 
assault  in  those  days.  A  few  years  ago 
the  lake  could  be  distinctly  seen  from  the 
fort,  but  the  pines  have  since  grown  up, 
and  form  a  massive  screen,  as  if  to  shelter 
it  from  further  damage  from  the  elements 
and  man.     It  is  a  charming  spot  toward 
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CAMP  MANHATTAN. 

evening,  a  scene  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  pastoral  repose— velvety  moss  cush- 
ioning the  mouldering  ramparts,  ox-eyed 
daisies  speckling  the  green,  and  golden- 
rod  softening  its  gaudy  yellow  in  the 
delicate  rosy  light  suffusing  the  land- 
scape. The  purple  shadows  slowly  creep 
up  the  hill-sides ;  on  the  stillness  float  the 
far-otf  crow  of  the  barn-yard  fowls,  and 
the  tinkle  of  their  bells  as  the  cattle  wend 


homeward;  and  nearer 
by  are  heard  the  plaint- 
ive, monotonous  peep  of 
the  phcebe-bird,  the  buzz 
of  the  locust,  and  the 
cricket's  creaking  solil- 
oquy. What  does  he 
care  what  happened  at 
Fort  George  last  cen- 
tury, if  you  but  leave 
him  to  chirp  away  at 
his  own  sweet  will  ? 

Descending  from  Fort 
George  to  the  shore,  one 
comes  to  a  rude  bridge 
over    a    creek  which 
makes  into  the  land. 
There  a  half  hour  may 
often    be  judiciously 
spent  in  contemplating 
one    of    the  choicest 
scenes  on  the  lake,  and 
with  curious  fancy  en- 
deavoring   to  picture 
the    further  beauties 
which  are  yet  to  be  re- 
vealed   in  wandering 
over  it.   On  either  hand 
are     graceful  points 
tufted    with  Druidic 
pine  and  white-pillar- 
ed  birch,  leading  up 
to  slopes  at  once  beau- 
tiful and  majestic.  In 
the   dim   distance  the 
far-off*  shores  are  limned 
hazily  against  the  sky,  while  nearer  islets, 
showing  darkly  against  them,  serve  as  a 
foil  to  increase  the  aerial  perspective.  As 
seen  from  here,  the  lake  appears  a  sheet 
of  water  perhaps  ten  miles  long,  and  no 
suggestion  of  any  water  beyond  is  present- 
ed to  the  eye. 

Is  yonder  graceful  form  that  now  poises 
almost  motionless  in  the  blue  above,  and 
now  swoops  majestically  northward,  an 
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eagle  ?  or  is  it  the  spirit  of  some  Indian 
chief  ?  or  is  it  the  genius  of  the  scene,  that 
bids  us  launch  away  in  sail-boat,  steamer, 
or  canoe  to  explore  the  beauties  of  Lake 
George  ?  Whichever  it  be,  let  us  follow 
in  its  track,  and  obey  the  influences  which 
it  suggests.  The  sail-boat  offers  a  delight- 
ful mode  of  wandering  over  the  blue  wa- 
ters, but  the  suddenness  and  violence  of 
the  squalls  which  often  occur,  and  the 
liability  to  be  struck  by  a  back  flaw  from 
a  mountain  cliff,  make  this  very  hazard- 


Abercrombie  is  said  to  have  buried  treas- 
ure there.  Why  he  should  have  done 
so,  and  whether  he  actually  did  do  so,  are 
questions  for  the  curious,  but  the  legends  of 
the  lake  should  not  be  lightly  overthrown. 
They  form  part  of  its  heritage  and  at- 
tractions. Slipping  by  Diamond  Island, 
noted  for  its  quartz  crystals,  and  the 
pine-feathered  shores  of  Long  Island,  the 
largest  of  George's  isles,  we  reach  on  the 
eastern  shore  a  finger-like  cluster  of  prom- 
ontories forming  several  charming  and  ro- 
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ous,  except  to  those  who  possess  caution, 
skill,  and  experience.  The  light  skiff, 
easily  gliding  under  the  impulse  of  oars, 
is  better  for  most,  especially  if  they  have 
time  to  bestow  to  paddling  among  the 
creeks  and  coves.  The  steamer  is  rather 
for  those  who  are  travelling  on  time,  and 
are  anxious  to  "cram  up"  about  the  lake. 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  impatience  of  some 
to  get  rapidly  over  the  water,  even  when 
the  steamer  is  shooting  by  the  shores  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  as  if 
speed  were  all  they  desired,  while  the 
very  scenes  they  had  come  to  see  seem  to 
them  to  be  of  secondary  importance. 

Tea  Island — a  minute  islet  a  mile  from 
Caldwell — first  calls  attention  after  leav- 
ing the  village.    It  is  a  legendary  spot,  for 


mantic  bays.  These  are  West,  Slim,  and 
Sheldon's  points,  the  last  forming  one  side 
of  Sheldon's  Bay,  which  winds  in  a  south- 
erly direction  for  several  miles.  The 
striking  woodland  at  the  end  of  the  point 
is  and  has  long  been  a  favorite  camping 
ground  for  those  who  like  to  rough  it. 
For  many  years  it  was  the  haunt  of  the 
Manhattan  Lodge  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
Society,  but  they  have  recently  moved 
their  quarters  to  Little  Green  Isle,  where, 
as  has  been  well  said,  "they  have,  from 
long  experience  and  suffering,  succeeded 
in  getting  at  the  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut  of 
camping." 

No  place  could  be  found  which  more 
thoroughly  fulfills  the  conditions  requi- 
site to  camping  out  than  Lake  George. 
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Shut  in  from  the  boisterous  world  by  sur- 
rounding- mountains,  its  shores  are  fringed 
by  the  most  fairy-like  nooks  and  sheltered 
coves,  while  the  islets,  which  so  abound 
as  to  be  fabled  to  reach  the  mystic  num- 
ber of  365,  offer  the  most  delicious  wooded 
retreats.  Sometimes  isolated,  sometimes 
interwoven  in  a  tangled  mesh  of  green 
intersected  by  the  mottled  azure  of  sheeny 
waters,  the  tent  or  the  bark  sheeling  of 
the  idler  may  nestle  under  pine  and  birch, 
almost  invisible,  while  the  light  skiff  is 
drawn  upon  the  mimic  beach,  and  the  hi- 
larious songs  and  mirth  of  the  sportsmen 
indicate  how  successful  they  are  in  driv- 
ing dull  care  away  amid  those  scenes  of 
enchantment.  The  waters  also  abound 
with  fish — bass,  trout,  and  pickerel — and 
the  neighboring  thickets  afford  in  the  sea- 
son a  sufficient  variety  of  game,  includ- 
ing such  noble  quarry  as  the  bear  and 
the  deer.  There  is  also  a  quality  in  the 
air  of  Lake  George  which  is  invigorating 
and  stimulating  as  an  elixir.  When  the 
wind  is  from  the  north,  the  atmosphere 


is  so  limpid  and  pure  it  seems  as  if  the 
lake  was  inclosed  within  a  crystal  sphere 
which  shuts  out  all  dust  and  taint.  There 
are  few  places  where  quinine  would  be 
so  likely  to  sell  at  a  discount  as  at  Lake 
George. 

One  denizen  of  this  region  can  not  be 
spoken  of  without  a  degree  of  respect  com- 
bined with  aversion.  It  is  the  rattlesnake. 
He  flies  the  haunts  of  men,  and  is  gradu- 
ally disappearing  from  that  vicinage ;  but, 
like  inferior  races  of  man,  which,  before 
they  altogether  vanish  before  an  advan- 
cing civilization,  cling  desperately  to  a 
few  strongholds,  so  this  reptile  yet  retains 
certain  positions  around  the  lake,  which 
are  infested  in  a  way  that  demands  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  tourist.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  these  snakes  swimming 
in  the  lake,  passing  from  cove  to  cove  or 
isle  to  isle.  Leaning  over  a  boat  one  calm 
day,  I  saw  one  swimming  under  the  stern. 
He  raised  his  head  when  he  saw  me,  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  neither  ami- 
able nor  assuring  as  lie  darted  his  head 
spitefully  forward.  I  hit  him  with  a 
stick,  when  he  dived  and  disappeared. 
Tongue  Mountain  and  Shelving  Rock 
are  most  infested  at  present.  An  old 
man  and  woman  who  occupy  a  solitary 
cabin  on  the  former  have  long  made  a 
business  of  catching  rattlesnakes  and 
supplying  the  market.  The  demand  is 
much  larger  than  one  would  suppose  on 
the  part  of  showmen  and  naturalists, 
and  also  from  the  rustics  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  have  the  notion  that  rat- 
tlesnake oil  is  an  infallible  remedy  for 
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the  rheumatism.  Doubtless  this  super- 
stition— for  it  is  nothing'  else — arose  in 
the  same  way  as  the  belief  in  former  days 
in  a  newt's  eye,  a  baby's  finger,  a  sliver 
from  the  finger-nail  of  a  mummy,  or  the 
baboon's  blood — objects  remote  or  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.     The  quotation  for  good 


a  sharp  eye  to  windward,  for  the  flaws 
are  lively.  The  lake  is  here  four  miles 
wide,  or  from  the  bottom  of  Sheldon's 
Bay  nearly  seAren  miles  on  a  northwest 
course,  heading  for  Basin  Bay.  We  pass 
Little  Green  Island,  and  have  Dome  Isl- 
and, whose  vertical  sides  and  top  are  cov- 


LAWN   AT  KOLTOX. 


healthy  rattlesnakes  at  Lake  George  aver- 
ages one  dollar  apiece,  caught  and  de- 
livered. Those  who  do  not  mind  the  tri- 
fling annoyance  of  being  bitten  by  one 
are  allowed  the  free  range  of  the  rattle- 
snake preserves,  and  may  catch  them  for 
nothing. 

Leaving  the  idyllic  nooks  of  Sheldon's 
Bay,  we  make  a  run  across  the  lake  with 
a  flowing  sheet,  a  reef  in  the  mainsail,  and 


ered  with  masses  of  velvety  vegetation, 
Shelving  Rock,  and  the  bold  crags  of 
Tongue  Mountahi  on  our  right,  Black 
Mountain  looming  up  grandly  in  the  dis- 
tance. Basin  Bay  is  a  retired,  land-lock- 
ed, forest-hidden  cove,  encircled  by  a  sandy 
beach.  On  a  point  at  the  entrance  stands 
a  solitary  tree,  like  a  light-house  on  a  jet- 
ty. From  here  it  is  but  a  short  run  to 
Bolton  Bay,  around  by  Recluse  Island 
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and  an  adjacent  rocky  isle,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  rustic  bridge.  For 
some  unknown  reason  the  lone  house 
which  stands  on  Recluse  Island  is  at 
present  entirely  unoccupied. 

Bolton,  among"  a  host  of  attractive 
spots  on  the  lake,  holds  in  my  opinion 
a  rank  among*  the  two  or  three  most 
interesting"  points.  There  is  no  part 
of  Lake  George  where  the  views  are  so 
varied  or  more  satisfactory,  excepting 
the  one  from  Sabbath-day  Point.  At 
Bolton  the  islets  which  dot  the  surface  of 
a  lake  whose  waters  are  blue  as  the  sea  in 
the  tropics  carry  the  eye  to  the  rosy-tint- 


LOOKING  SOUTHEAST  FROM  BACK  OF  BOLTON. 

ed  range  which  includes  Pilot,  Buck,  and 
Erebus  mountains,  and  culminates  in  the 
stateliness  of  Black  Mountain.    Or,  look- 
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ing  northwest,  the  superb  masses  of  ver- 
dure on  Green  Island  are  seen  mirrored 
on  the  burnished  surface  of  the  lake.  Be- 
hind rises  the  mighty  dividing  wall  called 
Tongue  Mountain,  which  seems  to  sepa- 


The  name  at  once  suggests  some  of  the 
closely  crowded  hamlets  of  Europe.  It  is 
in  reality  a  straggling  collection  of  small 
farm-houses,  including'  a  smithy,  two 
shops,  and  a  post-office,  clustered  around  a 


BLACK  MOUNTAIN,  FROM  THE  NARROW'S. 


rate  the  lake  in  twain,  for  Ganouskie,  or 
Northwest  Bay,  five  miles  long,  is  in  ef- 
fect a  lake  by  itself,  with  its  own  peculiar 
features.  Free  from  islands,  and  of  a 
somewhat  severe  style  of  beauty,  Ganou- 
skie Bay  wins  our  respect  rather  than  our 
affection.  One  can  imagine  that  in  the 
shades  of  the  forests  on  its  shores  the  In- 
dians of  old  might  have  buried  their  sa- 
chems with  barbaric  pomp  at  midnight. 
At  certain  hours  one  is  reminded  of  the 
Trosachs,  on  Lake  Katrine,  when  gazing 
up  the  receding  waters  and  dark  heights 
of  Ganouskie  Bay.  Catamount  Mount- 
ain rises  on  its  western  side,  like  a  mighty 
fortress  crowned  at  one  end  by  a  huge 
bastile.  Does  one  weary  of  these  spa- 
cious prospects,  and  long  for  bits  of  nature 
less  fatiguing  to  the  imagination,  then 
Bolton  affords  the  rambler  the  choicest 
of  nooks,  the  most  enticing  little  coves, 
encircled  by  mossy  banks.  More  than  any 
other  resort  of  the  lake  does  it  offer  pleas- 
ing walks  and  drives.  Of  these  one  of 
the  most  charming  is  from  the  lauding  to 
the  village,  which  is  called  the  Huddle. 


brook  which  foams  down  from  the  mount- 
ain with  a  perpetual  song  of  joy  as  it  hies 
on  its  merry  way  to  merge  its  sparkling- 
waters  with  those  of  the  lake,  at  the  head 
of  Bolton  Bay.  Why  the  hamlet  should 
have  such  a  preposterous  name  is  purely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Possibly  in  order 
to  indicate  what  it  is  not.  Perhaps  to 
some  of  the  simple,  honest  farmers  who 
live  lonely  lives  in  solitary  houses  miles 
away  from  any  other  dwelling,  a  collec- 
tion of  fifteen  or  twenty  houses  might  sug- 
gest a  crowd  confusedly  huddled.  There 
is  a  wood  on  Bolton  Bay,  reached  by  a 
pathway  at  the  Huddle,  which  is  really 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  spots  on  the 
lake.  The  entrance  faces  a  mossy  bank, 
which  takes  the  most  vivid  tints  when 
embroidered  with  the  golden  rays  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  One  should  not  leave  Bol- 
ton without  seeing  a  thunder-storm  gath- 
ering in  the  mountains  behind  it,  and  grad- 
ually overcasting  the  waters  of  the  lake 
with  a  steely  gray.  The  roll  of  the  thun- 
der is  very  grand  at  Lake  George,  with  its 
troop  of  echoes,  and  the  lightning,  blend- 


ing  with  the  moonlight, 
produces  a  weird  and 
indescribable  effect.     The  gentle  an- 
gler will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  some 
of  the  best  fishing  grounds  of  the  lake 
are  near  Bolton. 

Skirting  the  reddish  shores  of  Grsen 
Island,  we  now  take  a  soft  summer 
wind,  and  quietly  steal  across  to  Four- 
teen-mile Island  and  Shelving  Rock, 
whose  shore  abounds  in  inviting  bays. 
Into  the  prettiest  of  these  empties 
a  brook.  Near  by  are  the  Shelving 
Rock  Falls,  a  lovely  cascade.  Leaving 
on  our  right  a  miniature  archipelago, 
called  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  passing 
under  the  beetling  scaurs  of  Shelving 
Rock,  we  now  enter  the  Narrows,  which 
are  well  guarded  by  a  string  of  closely 
clustered  islands  tufted  with  birch,  chest- 
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nut,  and  pine.  We  pass  next  into  an- 
other section  of  Lake  George,  so  shut  in 
at  either  end  by  islets  and  promontories 
as  to  seem  an  entirely  distinct  sheet  of  wa- 
ter. This  impression  is  deepened  by  the 
different  and  individual  character  of  its 
scenery.  From  a  spacious  bay  four  to 
live  miles  wide  and  twelve  miles  long,  we 
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enter  a  narrow  strait  swarming-  with  islets 
both  in  mid-channel  and  along-  the  thick- 
ly wooded  shores,  and  surrounded  by  the 
peaks  and  precipices  of  Tongue  and  Black 
mountains,  which  stand  face  to  face  in  all 
their  majesty.  One  is  here  reminded  of 
the  Highlands  on  the  Hudson,  or  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Danube. 

Leisurely  crossing  to  Hundred-mile  Isl- 
and, and  thence  to  Pearl  Point,  we  arrive 
at  last  at  the  most  enchanting  nook  in  the 
whole  lake :  it  is  called  Paradise  Bay.  A 
small  peninsula,  joined  by  a  narrow  strip 
to  the  main-land,  makes  out  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  It  is  quite  regularly 
indented  with  many  coves,  and  where  it 
ends  it  is  met  by  a  chain  of  isles,  which 
inclose  in  their  embrace  a  transparent 
pool  of  extraordinary  clearness  and  beau- 
ty. These  islets  are  in  turn  divided  by 
serpentine  lanes  of  crystalline  water,  and 
are  so  densely  draped  with  forest,  under- 
wood, and  vine,  and  so  royally  carpeted 
with  lush  moss  speckled  with  bluebells 
and  everlasting  flowers,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  where  the  land  begins  and  where  it 
ends.  Well  is  it  named  Paradise  Bay. 
Every  moment  in  the  hushed  stillness 
one  expects  to  see  sylphids  sporting  in  the 
thicket,  or  naiads  showing  a  white  shoul- 
der above  the  tranquil  water,  which  spreads 
like  a  variegated,  many-colored  floor  of 
polished  marble,  or  like  an  expanse  of 
flowered  satin,  as  it  reflects  the  surround- 
ing scene  on  its  bosom.  Overhead  in  the 
serene  heavens  poises  the  eagle  of  the  for- 
est, as  if  to  see  that  no  one  disturbs  the 
glorious  solitude  of  this  sylvan  retreat. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  no  pickaxe 
or  spade  will  ever  mar  the  perfect  beauty 
of  this  lovely  spot  by  the  handiwork  of 
man  ? 

Gliding  out  of  Paradise  Bay,  quite  an- 
other scene  confronts  us  when,  a  short  mile 
beyond,  we  come  to  Black  Mountain  Point, 
and  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  citadel  of 
Lake  George.  This  peak,  which  is  the  cul- 
minating point  of  a  lofty  range  of  hills, 
springs  from  the  eastern  shore  about  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  It  soars  2340  feet  above 
the  water,  and  from  its  commanding  form 
and  position  easily  seems  much  higher. 
Inland  it  is  flanked  by  two  prominent 
truncated  cones,  which  dip  suddenly  to 
the  plains  below  toward  Lake  Champlain. 
Running  westerly  from  these  knobs,  the 
ridge  rises  into  a  precipitous  dome  when  it 
reaches  Lake  George,  and  curving  gradu- 
ally but  rapidly  downward,  forms  a  mag- 


CLIb'F  NEAR  THE  SUMMIT  01'' 
BLACK  MOUNTAIN. 


nificent  descent 
toward  the  wa- 
ter, till  it  reach- 
es a  more  gen- 
tle slope,  which 
again  terminates 
in  a  precipice, 
that  is  washed 
by  the  waves  of 

the  lake.  Such  is  a  general  idea  of  the 
outline  of  Black  Mountain  as  seen  from 
its  southern  approach.  It  suggests  a 
couchant  lion  resting  his  paws  in  the 
lake,  and  serenely  gazing  in  majestic  re- 
pose over  the  landscape  at  his  feet.  But 
I  know  of  no  mountain  that  possesses 
more  variety  of  feature,  more  diversity  of 
character,  than  this  monarch  of  the  lake, 
who  demands  our  attention  not  so  much 
for  his  size  as  for  his  individual  traits. 
By  the  force  and  vividness  of  his  form  he 
adds  a  certain  grandeur  to  almost  every 
prospect  of  Lake  George,  and  elevates  the 
least  interesting  view  into  the  realm  of  the 
ideal.  The  absence  of  trees  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  the  warm  gray  hue  of  the  storm- 
beaten  crags,  give  to  this  mountain  the 
most  exquisite  atmospheric  effects,  es- 
pecially when  the  departing  glow  of  sun- 
set lingers  on  its  brow  with  a  rosy  flush 
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long"  after  the  lake  below  is  hidden  in  twilight  gloom.  It  is  a  peculiar  and  pre-emi- 
nent quality  of  the  scenery  of  Lake  George  that  while  it  never  startles,  overpowers,  or 
wearies  the  imagination  by  such  stupendous  sublimity  as  that  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  it  is 
never  tame  nor  monotonous  in  its  beauty.  Its  charm  is  rather  that  of  a  well-balanced 
character  that  presents  many  phases,  and  constantly  gratifies  us  by  the  discovery  of 
some  new  attraction,  or  like  a  carefully  studied 
masterpiece  of  art,  which,  without  captivating  our 
interest  at  once,  reveals  with  each  inspection  truths 
and  beauties  unseen  before.  It  grows  in  impor- 
tance ;  it  elevates  our  imagination  from  day  to  day. 
We  begin  by  respectfully  but  cautiously  admiring 
it;  we  end  by  giving  it  a  devoted  and  unqualified  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  have  benefited  by  a 
study  of  its  merits,  it  becomes  identified  with  our  mor- 
al and  intellectual  existence.  Such  is  Lake  George 
— a  lofty  work  of  art  by 
the  greatest  artist  of  all. 
Black  Mountain  may 


Mm 


be  ascended  from 
Hulett's  Landing  or 
from  Black  Mount- 
ain Point.  An  ex- 
cellent zigzag  road 
has  been  recently 
opened  to  the  sum- 
mit from  the  lat- 
ter point,  and  I 
chose  that.  The  dis- 
tance is  over  three 
miles,  and  the  last  part  of  the  road,  winding  over  the 
dome,  is  often  very  steep.  The  prospect  is  one  of  very 
unusual  extent,  considering  the  moderate  elevation  of 
the  peak,  extending  from  Mount  Marcy  in  the  north  to 
Saddleback  in  the  south.  The  rugged,  rolling  charac- 
ter of  the  neighboring  counties  gives  the  landscape 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  ocean  when  it  is  seamed  with  the  ridges  of  the  heav- 
ing billows  of  a  great  storm.  This  effect  is  increased  when  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  a 
southerly  wind  throws  a  veil  of  gray  over  the  scene,  through  which  the  hills  and 
mountains  are  seen  rolling  away  in  a  sublime,  mysterious,  and  elusive  gradation, 
until  they  fade  into  the  infinitude  of  the  sky.  Nearer  at  hand  repose  the  winding 
waters  of  Lake  George,  adorned  with  green  islets.  As  I  gazed  from  that  height,  with 
none  but  the  eagle  to  keep  me  company,  while  the  soft  wind  from  the  south  stole  by 
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sighing  the  requiem  of  the  ages,  I  seemed 
to  see  before  me  again  the  peerless  straits 
of  the  Bosporus,  as  they  appear  when  one 
gazes  on  them  from  the  Giant's  Grave. 

Betaking  ourselves  once  more  to  the 
boat,  we  glide  along  the  base  of  Black 
Mountain  toward  Hulett's  Landing,  and 
pass  two  striking  cliffs,  peeping  out  from 
the  dense  masses  of  foliage,  which  have  a 
vertical  height  of  seventy  to  eighty  feet; 
they  are  called  Cives  and  Sucker  rocks. 
Hulett's  Landing  is  one  of  the  best  spots 
on  the  lake  for  obtaining  superior  views 
of  Black  and  Tongue  mountains,  and  the 
arrangement  of  coves,  islets,  rocks,  and 
points,  crowned  in  some  cases  with  kiosks 
or  summer  cottages,  and  joined  by  rustic 
bridges,  is  very  pleasing. 

Reaching  thence  across  the  lake,  on  a 
westerly  course,  we  enter  the 
labyrinthine  mazes  of  Harbor 
Islands,  a  group  of  islets  col- 
lected together  in  bewildering 
but  enchanting  confusion.  Dur- 
ing the  border  wars  the  Harbor 
Islands  were  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  conflict  between  the 
English  and  the  Indians.  On 
the  25th  of  July,  1757,  Colonel 
John  Parker  left  Fort  William 
Henry  on  a  scouting  expedition 
with  400  men.  They  had  reach- 
ed the  Harbor  Islands,  amid 
whose  intricate  recesses  they 
supposed  themselves  securely 
concealed  from  observation 
while  they  snatched  a  little  re- 
pose. Suddenly,  in  the  gloom 
of  early  morning,  canoes  filled 
with  swarthy  Indians,  hideous 
in  their  war-paint,  darted  into 


the  channels  among  the  islands,  and  the 
appalling  whoop  of  the  savage  pierced  the 
still  air  and  aroused  the  English  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  fate.  Panic-stricken, 
the  English  took  to  flight,  but  the  fleet 
canoes  easily  overtook  the  heavy  barges. 
It  was  a  slaughter  rather  than  a  fight ; 
131  wrere  killed  outright ;  nearly  all  the 
rest  were  captured  alive ;  only  twTelve  es- 
caped. Of  the  prisoners,  some  were  res- 
cued by  Montcalm;  the  others  were  tor- 
tured to  death. 

Continuing  on  our  course  across  the 
lake,  we  reach  the  base  of  Tongue  Mount- 
ain, with  French's  Point  on  our  left,  and 
look  up  at  the  frowning  and  tremendous 
precipice  called  Deer's  Leap,  a  vertical 
cliff  several  hundred  feet  high.  How 
many  millions  of  deer  roamed  through 
the  forests  of  Lake  George  for 
ages,  but  only  one  of  them  ever 
achieved  immortality,  and,  as 
often  happens  with  human  be- 
ings who  give  rise  to  some  not- 
able event,  even  the  name  and 
race  of  that  deer 
have  not  been 
handed  down  to 
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us.  Such  is  fame! 
Like  most  tradi- 
tions, this  legend  is 
undoubtedly  found- 
ed upon  an  actual 
incident.  A  poor  In- 
dian, half  famished 
perhaps,  had  hunted  this  deer  half  a  win- 
ter's day ;  his  squaws  and  papooses  in  his 
wigwam  cried  for  food  in  the  savage  sea- 
son of  frost.  Urged  by  desperation,  he 
chased  the  wounded  roe  from  thicket  to 
thicket,  until  they  approached  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.  Suddenly  the  bleeding  an- 
imal found  herself  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff ;  death  was  close  on  her  track ;  she 
heard  the  panting  of  the  hound,  the  yell 
of  the  hunter.  It  was  but  a  choice  of 
deaths.  With  a  rush  and  a  bound,  she 
leaped  into  the  air,  and  whirling  down- 
ward, fell  crushed  on  the  rocks  far  below. 
Was  not  the  fate  of  the  deer  a  type  of  the 
life  of  man,  hunted  down  by  adverse  for- 
tune and  despair,  until  forced  to  choose 
between  the  alternatives  of  certain  ruin  or 
self-destruction  ? 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  inex- 
haustible variety  of  the  natural  attrac- 
tions of  Lake  George  than  the  splendor 
of  the  scenery  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Tongue  Mountain  as  seen  toward  sunset. 


when  the  shad- 
ows   begin  to 
close  in  upon  it. 
Alternately  ten- 
der and  beauti- 
ful, as  the  slant- 
ing rays  of  even- 
ing steal  through 
the  gorges  and 
illumine  the  tree- 
tops  of  the  forest 
and  the  grass  on 
the  slopes,  or  sav- 
age and  grand, as 
the  Deer's  Leap 
cliff  stands  forth 
in  purple  gloom, 
or     the  Twin 
Mountain  peaks 
soar   2000  feet, 
dark  and  thun- 
derous, against 
the  burning  glories  of  the  declining  sun, 
with  here  and  there  a  fairy-like  cove  and 
glen  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  crags 
above,  and  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  loveliness  of  the  lake,  until  al- 
most suddenly  the  mountains  recede  to 
the  westward,  and  we  see  before  us  the 
idyllic  meadow  -  lands  of  Sabbath  -  day 
Point,  whose  vivid  emerald  is  flooded 
with    the   roseate   fervor   of  departing 
day,  and  kissed  on  either  shore  by  the 
limpid  azure  of  the  lake,  presenting  a 
scene  of  alluring  and  tranquil  repose, 
lovely  and  enchanting  as  the  Elysian 
Fields.    Had  we  to  choose  one  spot  on 
Lake  George  in  preference  to  any  other, 
this  would  be  the  one.    Situated  like  a 
barrier  between  two  portions  of  the  lake, 
each  of  which  possesses  distinct  features, 
Sabbath-day  Point  commands  on  either 
hand  the  best  possible  view  of  each. 
Looking  south,  one  sees  the  part  of  the 
lake  we  have  just  described  within  the 
Narrows.    From  a  boat  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  point  one  is  able  to  make  of  it  a  su- 
perb foreground,  which  adapts  itself  to 
the  flow  of  lines  formed  by  Black  and 
Tongue  mountains.    As  outlined  from 
that  .  spot,  the  view  has  in  it  a  certain 
something  classical  that  is  excessively 
rare  in  this  country,  but  quite  common  in 
Italy  and  Greece.    It  has  the  quality  of 
satisfying  the  soul  like  a  lofty  strain  of 
music,  thoughtful  and  full  of  exquisite 
modulations,  and   delicate   strains,  and 
suggestions  of  half-suppressed  passion. 
When  the  air  is  from  the  south,  and  with 
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its  ethereal  haze  gives  to  each  part  of  the 
prospect  its  true  relations  in  subdued  gra- 
dations, I  know  of  nothing  in  this  country 
that  can  equal  or  surpass  this  prospect. 
If  we  look  northward  from  Sabbath-day 
Point,  the  scene  is  quite  reversed.  We 
see  before  us  a  broad  lake  resembling  the 
sea  in  its  hue  and  expanse.  From  its 
shores  the  hills  every  where  retire,  and 
no  islands  break  the  breadth  of  the  view. 
Miles  and  miles  away  in  the  distant  ho- 
rizon, faintly  outlined  and  tinted  with  the 
softest  of  pearly  grays,  loom  the  bold  per- 
pendicular cliffs  of  Rogers's  Rock  and 
Anthony's  Nose,  like  the  shores  of  an  un- 
known land  which  we  approach  after  a 
long  voyage.  Here  and  there  a  white 
sail,  a  mere  glistening  speck  in  the  dis- 
tance, lends  to  the  illusion. 

It  was  at  Sabbath-day  Point  that  Lord 
Abercrombie  halted  on  his  expedition  to 
Ticonderoga.  Here  the  troops — 16,000  in 
number,  in  500  or  600  boats — landed  and 
passed  the  night.  One  would  like  to 
know  more  about  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  picturesque  events  in  the  an- 
nals of  war:  how  did  the  battalions  en- 
camp; how  long  did  they  linger  by  the 
lake,  building  their  bateaux;  what  stories 
they  told  around  the  camp  fires  by  the 
wavering,  dusky  gloom  of  the  primeval 


glided  along  the  echoing  shores,  until 
they  landed  on  the  sward  of  Sabbath-day 
Point,  and,  rolled  in  their  blankets,  slept 
deep,  many  of  them  for  the  last  time  in 
this  world,  while  the  sentinels  marched 
their  rounds,  and  called,  through  the 
night-watches,  "All  is  well,"  wmile  the 
Indian  scouts  prowled  in  the  neighboring 
forest  to  spy  out  the  movements  of  the 
foe,  until  the  reveille  smote  sharp  on  the 
air  of  dawn,  and  the  regiments  sprang  to 
greet  the  morning  star,  and  marched  to 
meet  their  doom. 

Proceeding  northwest  from  Sabbath- 
day  Point,  we  have  on  our  right  the  spa- 
cious waters  of  Blair's  Bay  and  the  gentle 
slopes  of  Spruce  Mountain.  On  our  left, 
is  a  settlement  called  the  Hague,  on  a 
pretty  inlet  at  the  mouth  of  a  cleft  among 
the  hills,  which  carries  the  eye  inland  to 
the  ridge  called  the  Three  Brothers.  Be- 
yond the  Hague  is  Friends1  Point,  whose 
beauty  is  enhanced  by  a  cluster  of  emer- 
alds called  the  Waltonian  Islands  by  a 
fishing  club  which  at  one  time  made  it 
their  summer  resort. 

We  are  now  drawing  near  to  the  strik- 
ing headland  called  Anthony's  Nose.  It 
dips  with  considerable  abruptness  to  the 
water  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  lofty 
ridge.    Its  rocky  sides  are  richly  varie- 
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forest  ;  the  foraging  and  scouting  par- 
ties ;  did  ladies  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion; were  the  notes  of  fife  and  drum 
heard  among  the  hundred  isles,  as  they 
swept  up  the  lake  in  mighty  procession, 
the  regimental  banners  incarnadining 
the  blue  sheen  of  the  winding  lake,  and 
interweaving  their  crimson  with  the 
plume-like  branches  of  the  isles  amid 
which  the  mighty  armament  threaded  its 
majestic  course  with  the  measured  rhythm 
of  ten  thousand  oars,  which  startled  the 
eagle  screaming  from  its  eyrie.  Mile  aft- 
er mile,  hour  after  hour,  the  stately  host 
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gated  with  the  vivid  tints  of  lichens  and 
mosses,  and  the  water  around  it  is  400  to 
500  feet  deep,  and  of  a  brilliant  sea-green 
color.  Passing  Anthony's  Nose,  we  turn 
a  sharp  angle  and  enter  into  a  fourth  di- 
vision of  Lake  George,  which  is  quite 
closed,  in,  while  no  part  of  the  lake  has 
more  individual  traits  of  its  own.  Facing 
us  are  the  vertical  sides  of  Rogers's  Rock, 
which  stands  out  into  the  lake,  quite  iso- 
lated, and  rises  to  a  height  of  640  feet 
above  the  water — altogether  a  very  mass 
ive  and  impressive  feature  of  the  land- 
scape.   The  rock  is  of  a  rich  purple-brown 
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color,  and  on  the 
south  side  the  prec- 
ipice is  deeply 
grooved,  giving-  the 
effect  of  a  fortress  of 
old,  supported  at  the 
angles  by  heavy  bas- 
tions. The  vegeta- 
tion which  clothes  the 
lower  part  of  the  cliff 
resembles  ivy  clam- 
bering up  a  moulder- 
ing wall.  About  four 
of  the  clock  in  the  aft- 
ernoon of  an  August 
day,  the  sun  so  strikes 
the  rock  that  one  side 
of  the  bastions  is  in 
dark  shadow,  while 
the  other,  smitten  by 
the  light,  stands  out 
in  strong  relief.  The 
effect  is  magnificent. 

On  the  east  side 
of  Rogers's  Rock  is  a 
smooth  space  entire- 
ly bare  of  vegetation, 
and  sloping  to  the 
water  at  a  very  sharp 
angle.  This  is  call- 
ed Rogers's  Slide.  It 
took  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that 
Major  Rogers,  in  the 
winter  of  1757-58,  was 
defeated  by  the  Indi- 
ans when  scouting  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga.  The  com- 
pany was  dispersed,  and  Rogers  himself 
was  hotly  pursued  by  the  savages.  He  had 
made  a  name  for  himself  by  his  exploits, 
and  they  would  have  danced  with  unusu- 
al glee  around  him  if  they  could  but  see 
him  bound  to  a  stake  undergoing  torture. 
But  he  was  a  man  shrewd  and  ready  in 
expedients.  Making  his  way  to  the  top 
of  the  precipice,  then  called  Bald  Mount- 
ain, but  since  then  named  after  him, 
Roofers  flung  his  rifle  and  accoutrements 
down  the  dizzy  slope  called  the  Slide,  to 
the  ice  of  the  frozen  lake  below.  Then 
hastily  reversing  himself  on  his  snow- 
shoes,  and  treading  in  his  tracks,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the  Slide,  and 
slid  out  on  the  lake.  The  Indians,  com- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  surmised  that 
he  had  slipped  over  the  precipice,  and  con- 
cluded that  of  course  he  must  have  been 
killed.  But  when  they  saw  him  skating 
away  from  its  base  across  the  lake,  they 
inferred  that  he  was  under  the  special 
care  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  refrained 
from  pursuing  him.  Major  Rogers  was 
a  man  of  considerable  note  in  his  day. 
He  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  adventures 
with  the  rangers  around  Lake  George,  and 
afterward  fought  at  Detroit,  and  composed 
a  curious  drama  about  the  siege  of  Detroit, 
and  Pontiac,  the  Indian  chief.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
Major  Rogers  sided  with  the  crown. 

Echo  Bay,  formed  by  a  beautiful  and 
abrupt  promontory  jutting  out  from  Rog- 
ers's Rock,  is  a  most  charming  spot,  noted, 
as  the  name  indicates,  for  its  echoes.  In- 
closed by  massive  cliffs  and  leafy  under- 
wood, its  waters  are  at  once  deep  and 
limpid.  The  rambles  up  the  steep  sides  of 
the  rock  have  a  singularly  wild  solitude 
and  picturesqueness,  and  are  well  appreci- 
ated by  the  partridges  and  squirrels.  One 
is  often  greeted  there  by  the  whirring 
drum  of  the  former  and  the  shrill  bark 
of  the  latter. 

There  is  a  simplicity  and  a  grandeur  in 
the  beauty  of  this  part  of  Lake  George 
which  allies  it  to  some  of  the  European 
lakes.  The  outlines  are  drawn  with  a 
firm  hand  in  long  unbroken  curves,  and 
the  eye  is  occupied  with  masses  rather 
than  with  details,  while  the  height  of  the 
shores  and  the  absence  of  islands  make  it 
seem  like  the  bowl  of  a  vast  sunken  crater 
into  which  the  sea  has  poured.  In  the 
distance,  far  away  to  the  south,  the  faint 
lilac-tinted  outline  of  Black  .Mountain  re- 


lieves the  grand  sweep  of  Anthony's  Nose, 
and  gratefully  appeals  to  the  fancy.  In 
no  part  of  Lake  George  is  the  water  more 
beautifully  blue.  Thus  the  lake  appears 
from  the  promontory  alluded  to  above. 
But  on  descending  to  the  water,  and  fol- 
lowing the  shore  of  the  lake  to  its  extreme 
northern  limit,  it  shows  still  another 
phase. 

Passing  Coates  Point,  we  find  that  the 
hills  recede,  and  that  another  geological 
formation  shows  a  beach  different  from 
any  other  on  the  lake,  while  the  ripples 
that  curl  on  the  sand  indicate  that  the 
water  is  there  somewhat  colored  by  the 
clay  against  which  it  dashes,  and  assumes 
a  pale  creamy  green.  It  was  on  that 
beach  that  Lord  Abercrombie  landed  his 
army.  Not  far  from  it  is  an  islet  called 
Prisoners'  Island,  on  which  the  Engl i si  i 
who  were  captured  in  the  battle  that  fol- 
lowed were  confined.  Here  Lake  George 
terminates  as  a  lake.  But  through  a  nar- 
row winding  course  of  four  miles  farther 
it  seeks  to  pour  its  waters  into  those  of 
Lake  Champlain,  dashing  down  in  mu- 
sical rapids,  which  caused  the  French  to 
call  the  meeting  of  the  waters  Carillon. 
There  in  the  forest  still  stand  the  earth- 
works which  Abercrombie  vainly  sought 
to  storm.  Lord  Howe  and  2000  men  fell 
on  that  memorable  day,  whose  sadness 
was  but  partially  effaced  by  the  victory 
of  Lord  Amherst  in  the  following  year. 
Just  beyond  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Ti- 
conderoga,  overlooking  Lake  Champlain. 
The  fortress  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing spots  on  the  continent.  A  thorn 
bush,  covered  with  blood-red  berries,  on 
the  beetling  brow  of  one  of  the  salient  an- 
gles, is  the  only  semblance  of  a  banner 
left  waving  there  now,  and  the  cattle  and 
sheep  browsing  on  the  herbage  within  the 
glacis  around  the  roofless  quarters  of  the 
garrison  plainly  tell  us  that  war  has  rung 
its  clarion  for  the  last  time  on  those  ram- 
parts where  Montcalm  and  Amherst,  Ethan 
Allen  and  Arnold,  St.  Clair  and  Burgoyne, 
have  in  turn  battled  and  held  sway. 

He  who  has  not  seen  Lake  George 
should  no  longer  defer  to  cultivate  its  ac- 
quaintance, while  he  who  has  once  form- 
ed a  friendship  for  its  attractive  beauty 
feels  that  he  has  stored  his  memory  with 
an  enduring  treasure  of  lovely  pictures 
that  shall  cheer  him  along  the  dusty 
road  of  life,  and  lead  him  to  return  oft- 
en to  behold  the  glorious  original  of  his 
dreams. 
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"  VVT^  propose,  Sir,  to  teach  a  boy  that 
M  the  keel  is  somewhere,  and  that 
the  keelson  is  not  upon  the  spar-deck' 1 — 
an  announcement  which,  in  its  senten- 
tious and  semi-satirical  vein,  reminds  one 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  might  have 
uttered  it  had  he  been  the  expositor  of 
a  system  of  nautical  education  ;  but  the 
speaker  was  Captain  Erben,  of  the  train- 
ing-ship St.  Marys,  in  New  York,  and  the 
occasion  of  the  remark  was  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  raison  d'etre  of  that  school. 
Taken  literally,  the  captain's  statement 
would  not  indicate  a  very  full  curricu- 
lum; but  epigram  is  never  literal,  and  the 
prosaic  basis  of  fact  in  this  one  was  the 
object  of  the  school  to  produce  thorough 
sailors  for  the  mercantile  navy.  The  de- 
Hi  ne  of  American  shipping-  has  been  at- 
tended by  the  disappearance  of  American 
sailors,  whose  places  have  been  taken  by 
Scandinavians,  Germans,  and  Dutch.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  a  full  crew 
of  Americans  for  a  large  ship,  and  at  the 
same  time  those  who  are  available  do  not 
compare  in  discipline,  experience,  or  in- 
telligence with  their  foreign  competitors. 
Now  if  it  is  remembered  that  a  great  trade 
upon  the  seas  is  never  developed  among 
a  race  of  poor  seamen,  that  good  and  nu- 
merous ships  can  not  be  of  use  without 


good  and  numerous  men  to  man  them, 
the  reason  why  the  school  on  board  the 
St.  Marys  was  opened  will  be  apparent. 
At  Annapolis  the  United  States  govern- 
ment maintains  the  superbly  equipped 
Academy  for  the  education  of  naval  offi- 
cers; and  boys  enlisting  for  service  as 
foremast  hands  on  war  vessels  are  re- 
ceived on  board  certain  United  States 
ships,  where  they  are  subjected  to  a  pre- 
paratory course.  But  until  the  St.  Marys 
was  opened  the  boy  who  had  not  the 
mathematical  ability  or  the  political  in- 
fluence to  insure  admission  at  Annapolis, 
nor  the  willingness  to  bind  himself  for  a 
long  term  of  service,  with  very  slow  ad- 
vancement, on  a  war  ship — the  son  of  a 
mechanic,  clerk,  or  poor  professional  man, 
with  a  preference  for  the  merchant  navy 
— had  no  other  beginning  open  to  him 
than  a  berth  as  ordinary  seaman  on  board 
any  vessel  that  he  could  get.  Shipping 
without  any  experience,  his  first  voyage 
was  likely  to  either  brutalize  him  or  to 
drive  him  into  other  occupations.  His 
ignorance,  so  complete  that  he  probably 
had  no  idea  that  the  keelson  was  not  a 
continuation  of  the  jib-boom,  made  him 
practically  useless  at  the  outset,  and  his 
uselessness  was  a  pretext  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  rope's-end.  Many  and  many 
a  disgraceful  incident,  some  within  the 
writer's  own  observation,  might  be  relat- 
ed of  the  mercilessness  of  captains  and 
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mates  in  dealing-  with  greenhorns.  De- 
spite the  agitation  and  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  seamen  in  recent  years,  a 
bully  on  the  high  seas  is  still  defiant  of 
law,  and  allows  his  ferocity  full  swing-, 
finding  immunity  from  re- 
prisals in  the  laziness  or  in- 
difference of  consuls  abroad 
to  whom  complaints  are 
made,  and  at  home  in  the  in- 
disposition of  the  sufferers  to 
seek  redress  which  involves 
costly  legal  proceedings.  Un- 
happy the  men  under  such  a 
despot,  and  thrice  unhappy 
the  more  helpless  boys!  In- 
stances well  authenticated  in 
every  particular  are  at  the 
writer's  hand  of  ordinarily 
well  -  behaved  boys  who, 
through  the  virulent  ill-will 
and  the  persistent  abuse  of 
their  captains,  have  been 
driven  to  desert  at  distant 
ports,  where,  being  left  with- 
out any  resources,  they  have 
been  forever  lost  to  their 
friends ;  and  we  remember  an 
amiable  boy,  sensitive  and 
delicate,  who,  having  been  se- 
verely beaten  on  the  head  by 
one  of  the  mates,  sprang  over- 
board in  delirium,  with  the 
curses  of  his  persecutor  for 
his  burial  rites.  The  lone 
empire  of  the  sea,  with  its  spa- 
cious solitude  and  sad  gray 
boundaries,  implants  a  sort 
of  pathetic  greatness  in  some 
men,  while  in  others  its  se- 
questration from  the  ameni- 
ties of  the  civilized  earth  en- 
courages tyrannous  and  mer- 
ciless license. 

Even  if  the  beginner  had 
a  humane  captain  and  kindly 
shipmates  considerate  of  his 
inexperience,   his  ignorance 
was  sure  to  imbitter  his  life 
until  he   could  "learn  the 
ropes."    In  English  ships  ap- 
prentices are  taken,  who  are 
berthed  apart  from  the  crew, 
and  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  work  of  a  ship  before  they  are  required 
to  take  part  in  it ;  and  on  the  St.  Marys  it 
is  possible  for  a  boy  before  going  to  sea  to 
know  that  "the  keel  is  somewhere,  and 
that  the  keelson  is  not  upon  the  spar-deck." 


Having  cognizance  of  the  necessity  of 
a  change  in  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances, some  prominent  merchants,  un- 
derwriters, and  ship-owners  obtained  an 
act  from  the  New  York  Legislature,  about 
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six  years  ago,  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Education  to  provide  a  nautical  school 
for  the  training  of  pupils  in  the  science 
of  navigation  and  the  practical  duties  of 
mariners,  and  to  secure  from  the  United 
States  government  the  use  of  a  vessel  for 
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the  purpose.  The  control  of  the  school 
was  placed  in  five  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation and  three  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  government  loaned 
the  sloop  of  war  St.  Marys,  under  an  act 
of  Congress  approved  June  2,  1874,  which 


extended  similar  privileges  to 
other  ports,  as  follows:  That, 
to  promote  nautical  education, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
empowered  to  furnish,  upon 
the  application  in  writing  of 
the  Governor  of  a  State,  a  suit- 
able vessel  of  the  navy,  with 
all  her  apparel,  charts,  books, 
and  instruments  of  navigation, 
provided  the  same  can  be  spared 
without  detriment  to  the  naval 
service,  for  the  instruction  of 
youths  in  navigation,  seaman- 
ship,  marine  enginery,  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  proper 
construction,  equipment,  and 
sailing  of  vessels ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  detail 
proper  officers  of  the  navy  as 
superintendents  and  instructors 
in  such  schools. 

Besides  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco availed  itself  of  the  en- 
actment ;  but  the  Jamestown 
being  loaned  to  that  city,  the 
vessel  was  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernment last  winter  after  an 
unsuccessful  experiment,  and 
the  St.  Marys  is  now  the  only 
nautical  school  existing  under 
the  law. 

The  preparation  of  a  suitable 
code  was  a  difficult  matter.  A 
good  class  of  scholars  was  sought — supe- 
rior to  those  who  would  enter  the  naval 
training-ships ;  and  as  the  school  was  ten- 
tative, it  was  thought  best  to  impose  as 
few  restrictions  as  possible  upon  them. 
For  this  reason  the  duration  of  his  stay 
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has  been  left  to  the  option  of  the  scholar ; 
and  though  the  course  is  for  two  years,  he 
may  retire  at  any  time.  Candidates  for 
admission  must  not  be  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  nor  over  twenty,  and  they  must  be 
of  a  sound  constitution,  and  free  from  all 
physical  defects.  They  must  evince  some 
aptitude  or  inclination  for  sea-life,  and 
bring-  with  them  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character.    Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  i 


course  on  board  the  St.  Marys.  If  at  the 
end  of  his  first  year  a  boy  engages  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  throughout  the  second 
year,  the  charges  against  him  are  wiped 
out,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  origi- 
nal deposit  is  again  placed  to  his  credit. 
Few  institutions  are  established  on  a  more 
liberal  basis,  or  offer  so  favorable  an  op- 
portunity for  obtaining  a  common-school 
i  education    combined   with    a  practical 
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nautical  school,  a  school-ship  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  juvenile  offenders  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbor,  and  the  former  has 
been  confounded  with  the  latter,  which  is 
no  longer  in  existence,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  no  one  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  can  be  admitted  on  board 
the  St.  Marys,  and  boys  of  evil  disposi- 
tion are  not  retained.  Successful  candi- 
dates are  received  at  any  time.  They  are 
required  to  bring  with  them  two  pairs  of 
boots,  three  towels,  three  pairs  of  heavy 
socks,  three  pairs  of  heavy  drawers,  three 
heavy  under-shirts,  three  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, various  brushes,  combs,  and  the 
odds  and  ends  for  repairing  thai  are  al- 
ways found  in  a  sailor's  ditty-bag.  Two 
suits  of  clothes,  caps,  a  hammock,  and 
blankets  are  provided  by  the  ship,  and 
charged  against  a  deposit  of  thirty-five 
dollars  made  when  the  scholar  enters, 
and  except  the  trifling  cost  of  replacing  or 
repairing  boots  and  under-wear,  this  sum 
covers  all  the  expenses  of  a  two  years' 


knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  seaman ;  but 
unless  a  boy  has  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  a  sailor,  and  has  the  physical- 
strength  to  endure  certain  hardships,  the 
nautical  school  is  not  the  place  for  him, 
and  time  spent  there  will  be  fruitless) 
During  the  winter  the  ship  is  stationed  at 
the  foot  of  Twenty-third  Street,  East  Riv- 
er, and  boys  whose  behavior  has  been 
good  are  allowed  to  spend  Saturday  after- 
noon and  Sunday  with  their  parents  or 
relatives,  if  the  latter  are  resident  in  or 
near  the  city.  If  their  guardians  are  not 
in  the  city,  they  are  required  to  sleep  on 
board  the  ship,  and  their  leave  of  absence 
is  suspended  or  abridged  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  their  misconduct  during  the 
week. 

The  St.  Marys  is  a  sloop  of  war,  which, 
though  she  is  thirty-three  years  old,  is 
still  stanch  and  fast.  She  registers  about 
1000  tons,  and  her  full  armament  is  six 
teen  18-inch  guns.  Her  officers  are:  Su- 
perintendent, Commander  Henry  Erben  ; 


Executive,  Lieutenant-Commander  J.  J. 
Hunker  ;  Instructors,  Lieutenant  A.  P. 
Osborn,  Lieutenant  Robert  G.  Peck,  and 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  J.  Page.  All 
these  gentlemen  belong  to  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  their  services  are  pro- 
vided by  the  general  government  gratu- 
itously. 

It  is  probable,  we  suppose,  that  the  boy 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  sailor 
has  learned  something  about  ships  by 
reading  and  observation,  that  his  weather 
eye  is  open,  and  that  when  he  steps  up  the 
gang-plank  of  the  St.  Marys  for  the  first 
time  he  feels  more  like  an  admiral  than  a 
greenhorn.  Boyish  fancies  are  so  strange 
that  the  gun-deck  may  appear  pleasanter 
to  him  than  the  little  parlor  at  home. 
And  let"  us  hope  that  such  fancies  will 
smooth  down  many  of  the  things  that 
would  jar  upon  him  if  he  were  less  enam- 
ored with  his  future  profession.  His  pri- 
vate clothing  is  cast  aside  for  a  uniform, 
consisting  of  a  dress  suit  of  blue,  and  a 
working  suit  of  white  canvas.  The  dress 
suit  consists  of  blue  trousers,  a  blue  cap 
with  gold  lettering,  and  a  blue  shirt  with 
a  wide  collar  and  white  braiding.  Ten  to 
one  he  looks  brighter,  stronger,  and  alto- 
gether more  ship-shape  in  these  than  in 
the  garments  which  he  discards,  no  mat- 
ter how  fashionable  or  fine  they  may  be. 
He  is  classified  and  quartered  according 
to  his  size,  age,  and  general  abilities.  The 
boys  are  divided  into  two  watches,  and 
the  watches  are  divided  into  crews,  each 
crew  having  sixteen  boys,  in  charge  of  an 
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experienced  seaman,  who  teaches  them 
the  duties  of  a  sailor.  The  beginner  has 
a  number,  a  crew,  a  mess,  and  a  watch. 
What  wonder  if  he  hitches  his  trousers 
with  unnecessary  frequency,  walks  with  a 
rolling  motion  expressive  of  tempestuous 
seas,  and  stands  with  his  legs  apart  in  the 
most  approved  style  of  the  ideal  Jack  Tar ! 
It  is  easy  for  him  to  forget  that  he  is  along- 
side of  a  city  wharf:  his  companions  talk 
a  nautical  slang,  the  ship's  bell  strikes  the 
half  hours  and  hours — a  clock  is  never 
thought  of — and  the  bread  served  with 
dinner  is  old-fashioned  ' 1  hard-tack. "  The 
illusion  is  further  sustained  by  these  very 
difficult  biscuits,  which,  having  been  the 
almost  exclusive  food  of  sailors  in  all  the 
romances  he  has  read,  are  more  palatable 
to  him  than  the  creamiest  Vienna  or  the 
softest  and  sweetest  French  bread.  Per- 
haps a  morsel  opens  a  train  of  retrospec- 
tion to  him,  in  which  he  sees  shipwreck- 
ed mariners  adrift  on  rafts  in  blood-red 
southern  seas,  with  one  biscuit  between 
them  and  complete  starvation.  The  imag- 
ination of  boyhood  is  swift,  and  ''takes 
suggestion  as  a  eat  laps  milk."  When 
bed-time  is  "piped1'  he  swings  his  ham- 
mock, and  if  he  is  extremely  "fresh,1'  it 
is  probable  that  he  fancies  he  has  stood  a 
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watch  at  sea  on  a  stormy  night,  and  is 
turning-  in  with  wet  garments.  His  slum- 
bers are  sweetened  by  the  thought,  and 
Sleep  folds  in  her  arms  not  a  callow  lad, 


once,  and  to  disillusionize  him,  until,  in 
old  manhood  or  sooner,  he  learns  how  un- 
comfortable a  profession  he  has  chosen. 
Hazing  in  its  more  serious  forms  is  pre- 


AT  MESS. 


but  a  grizzled,  sunburned,  dripping  sea- 
man. The  dream  is  grotesquely  and  sud- 
denly dispelled.  Two  young  conspirators 
in  airy  dress  steal  softly  up  to  him,  and  a 
sheath-knife  is  seen  to  gleam  as  that  ple- 
beian weapon  usually  gleams  in  melo- 
dramas and  the  stories  of  the  Weekly 
Wash-Tab.  The  cords  suspending  the 
foot  of  his  hammock  are  cut,  and  in  a 
moment  the  dreamer  is  awake,  prostrate 
on  the  deck,  with  only  the  fluttering  tail 
of  a  retreating  garment  in  sight  to  tell 
him  that  all  the  other  boys  are  not  as 
fast  asleep  as  the  heaviness  of  their 
breathing  wTould  lead  one  to  suppose. 
Thus  begin  the  tribulations  that  are  to 
break  in  upon  his  dreams  more  than 


vented,  and  that  which  does  not  severely 
injure  the  victim  is  neither  countenanced 
nor  suppressed. 

All  hands  are  sharply  called  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  "four  bells,1" 
the  hammocks  are  lashed  and  stowed  away, 
the  decks  are  swept,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
each  boy  is  expected  to  appear  at  inspec- 
tion with  a  clean  face  and  hands  and 
smoothly  brushed  hair.  Meanwhile  the 
berth-deck  is  pervaded  with  the  grateful 
odor  of  tea,  coffee,  mush,  and  fresh  bread. 
The  galley  is  "  for'ard,"  and  the  cook  is 
busy  with  the  large  simmering  coffee- 
kettles  thai  surround  him.  The  portable 
tables  are  "shipped,"  which  means,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  sea,  that  they  are  placed 
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in  position,  and  at  half 
past  seven  breakfast  is 
served,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  master-at- 
arms.  The  boys  in  a  mess 
act  as  its  cook  in  rotation.  The  incumbent 
washes  all  dishes,  brings  the  food  from 
the  galley,  and  apportions  it;  and  if  any 
one  is  dissatisfied  with  his  own  plate,  he 
may  demand  an  exchange  with  the  cook. 
Between-  eight  o'clock,  when  breakfast  is 
finished,  and  nine,  the  cooks  scour  the 
dishes  and  tables,  while  the  others  clean 
up  the  decks,  sweeping  or  holy-stoning 
them  according  to  the  day.  At  nine  the 
executive  officer  scrutinizes  the  mess  gear, 
which  is  spread  out  for  his  inspection,  and 
after  a  lesson  from  the  Bible  has  been 
read,  the  academic  exercises  of  the  day 
are  begun,  and  continued  until  half  past 
eleven. 

The  course  includes  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  Eng- 
lish grammar.  This  part  savors  too  much 
of  the  shore  to  be  appreciated;  it  is  pro- 
saic, and  our  new  boy  is  apt  to  consider  it 
irksome.  But  the  exercises  in  seaman- 
ship, the  making  of  knots,  hitches,  and 
bends  of  wonderfully  varied  and  unac- 
countable nomenclature,  sail-mending  and 
sail-bending,  are  entered  upon  with  zeal 
and  pleasure.  Should  you  ask  the  new 
boy  the  name  of  the  smallest  rope  with  the 
longest  name,  he  would  probably  be  able 


MESS  GEAR. 

to  glibly  tell  you,  at  the  end  of  his  first 
month  on  board,  that  it  is  the  "  starboard- 
foretop-gallant-studding-sail-boom-tricing- 
line-block-strap-thimble-seizing  ;"  and  in 
a  short  time  he  becomes  a  master  of  the 
conundrums  which  old  salts  have  invent- 
ed for  the  mystification  of  young  ones. 
He  can  tell  you  what  is  forward  on  the 
starboard  side,  aft  on  the  port  side,  and 
inside  on  the  outside ;  how  to  pass  a  nip- 
per, or  clap  on  a  jigger;  how  to  choke  a 
luff,  or  snake  the  back-stays;  how  to  fleet 
a  purchase,  or  crown  a  crotch  rope ;  how 
to  make  a  grommet  or  an  artificial  eye; 
how  to  make  a  Spanish  fox  or  a  Turk's 
head  ;  and  the  meaning  of  a  withe,  a 
gammoning,  a  catVpaw,  a  sheep-shank, 
an  Irish  splice,  the  whiskers,  the  jumpers, 
a  cock's -comb,  a  gasket,  a  tripshaw,  a 
camel,  a  Flemish  hare,  and  a  ring-tail — 
all  these  being  nautical  terms.  He  can 
name  every  sail  above  the  sky-sail  on  the 
most  preposterously  overweighted  clipper 
— the  moon-sails,  star-gazers,  sky-scrapers, 
and  heaven  -  disturbers.  His  education 
includes  the  whole  catalogue  of  hitches, 
bends,  clinches,  hawsers,  and  splices:  the 
clove  hitch,  the  timber  hitch,  the  Black- 
wall  hitch,  the  rolling  hitch,  and  two  half 
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hitches;  the  sheet  bend  and  the  curricle 
bend;  the  inside  clinch  and  the  outside 
clinch;  the  carrick  bend,  the  marline 
hitch,  and  the  kackling.  Weather  fore- 
casts are  put  in  rhyme  for  him,  and  from 
constant  repetition  become  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  his  memory : 

"  A  red  sky  in  the  morning, 
Sailors,  take  warning; 
A  red  sky  at  night 
Is  a  sailor's  delight.1' 

"  The  evening  red,  the  morning  gray, 
Are  sure  signs  of  a  fine  day ; 
But  the  evening  gray  and  morning  red 
Make  the  sailor  shake  his  head." 

"  If  the  mist  comes  o'er  the  open  sea, 
Then  fair  weather,  shipmate,  it  will  be ; 
But  if  the  mist  comes  off  the  land, 
Then  rain  comes  pouring  o'er  the  strand." 

"With  the  rain  before  the  wind, 
Your  top-sail  sheets  and  halyards  mind ; 
But  when  the  wind's  before  the  rain, 
You  may  hoist  your  top-sails  up  again." 

The  printed  questions  put  to  him  at  the 
examinations  cover  about  fifty  pages  as 


reef  a  sail.  The  instruction  in  naviga- 
tion embraces  the  working  of  a  day's 
reckoning,  the  use  of  the  quadrant  and 
sextant,  the  finding  of  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, and  the  mode  of  keeping  a  log. 
It  is  not  intended  to  graduate  officers,  but 
if  a  boy  takes  advantage  of  all  the  oppor- 
tunities open  to  him  on  board  the  St. 
Malays,  he  may,  after  his  first  or  second 
post-graduate  voyage,  immediately  quali- 
fy for  the  position  of  mate. 

The  recitations  and  exercises  of  the 
morning  are  closed  at  half  past  eleven, 
and  recreation  is  allowed  from  then  until 
dinner-time — an  hour  later.  The  dinner 
consists  of  soup,  fresh  meat,  vegetables, 
and  "  hard-tack, "  served  not  in  separate 
courses,  but  in  one  dish.  The  quality  is 
good,  and  the  quantity  ample.  From  one 
o'clock  until  half  past  one  all  hands  are 
occupied  in  cleaning  decks,  etc.,  and  at 
half  past  one  the  school  exercises  are  re- 
sumed. Most  of  the  boys  are  less  profi- 
cient in  the  English  branches  than  others 


large  as  these  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  He  learns 
how  to  scull,  row,  steer, 
and  sail  a  boat;  how  to 
box  the  compass,  steer 
by  the  compass,  and  take 
compass  bearings  ;  how 
to  heave  the  lead;  how 
to  swim  ;  and  how  to 
bend,  loosen,  furl,  and 


SAIL-MAKING. 


of  a  corresponding  ago 
in  the  public  schools, 
but  a  few  are  so  far 
advanced  that  naviga- 
tion is  substituted  for 
other  studies.  While 
we  were  on  board,  one 
of  the  instructors  gave 
Autobiography  as  a 
subject  for  a  twenty 
minutes'  composition, 
and  as  indicating  the 
cleverness  in  the  class 
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and  the  social  position  of  some  of  the 
scholars,  we  selected  the  following-,  which 
was  written  in  a  legible  hand,  with  correct 
punctuation : 

' '  Your  humble  servant,  the  author,  was 
born  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1861.  Of 
his  past  life  little  can  be  said  that  differs 
radically  from  the  career  of  thousands  of 
others.  He  was  led  into  the  same  errors, 
beset  by  the  same  temptations  and  petty 
follies  that  harass  all  other  young  men. 
His  father  enlisted  in  the  navy  during  the 
war  and  remained  in  the  service  till  1870. 
This  made  a  constant  change  of  base  ne- 
cessary for  the  family  economy,  and  con- 
sequently the  author  has  resided  in  various 
cities  throughout  the  Union,  and  changed 
his  instructors  and  text-books  so  often 
that  he  is  somewhat  backward  in  his  stud- 
ies, and  his  knowledge  is  much  confused 


*  So  christened  by  his  companion?,  with  whom  he 
is  a  favorite— especially  with  the  cook,  upon  whom 
he  reflects  full  credit. 


and  various.  He  has  spent  his  life  in  com- 
parative ease  under  a  stern  but  kind  dis- 
cipline, doing  but  little  manual  labor,  ex- 
cept for  amusement.  Most  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  study  and  the  perusal  of  pop- 
ular scientific  books.  This  inactive  life 
has  produced  its  full  amount  of  laziness 
and  constitutional  fatigue.  It  is  not 
known  that  any  thing  remarkable  ever 
happened  to  him,  except,  perhaps,  a  nar- 
row escape  from  drowning  which  he  was 
led  into  by  his  taste  for  the  water.  He  is 
not  quite  certain  what  kind  of  a  man  he 
would  like  to  become.  This  question  was 
always  a  difficult  one  for  young  men  to 
solve,  and  he  has  not  decided  whether  he 
would  rather  go  to  sea,  or  be  a  tramp. 

'"J  J.  W." 

While  there  are  some  boys  of  good 
birth  and  education  on  board  the  ship, 
there  are  others  rough,  vulgar,  and  illit- 
erate; but  the  moral  and  social  standing 
of  the  nautical  school  is  quite  as  high  as 
that  of  any  public  school.  The  misappre- 
hension upon  this  point  to  which  we  have 
referred,  arising  from  a  confusing  of  the 
reformatory  ship  Mercury  and  the  St. 
Marys,  led  Captain  Erben  to  say  that  the 
latter  should  be  named  and  numbered  as 
a  public  school ;  but  we  believe  he  did  not 
foresee  that  such  a  change  might  cause 
still  greater  misapprehension  should  a  bu- 
colic reader  find  in  his  newspaper  the  an- 
nouncement that  Public  School  No.  90 
(for  instance)  had  returned  from  an  At- 
lantic cruise  of  five  months ! 

The  school  exercises  of  the  day  end  at 
four  o'clock.  A  supper  of  tea  or  coffee, 
with  fresh  bread  and  butter,  is  served  at 
five  o'clock ;  and  until  nine  o'clock,  when 
"turn  in"  is  piped,  a  few  simple  duties 
and  recreations  occupy  the  time.  The 
berth  -  deck  is  warm  and  comfortable. 
There  is  a  piano,  which  never  lacks  per- 
formers during  the  hours  of  recreation, 
and  there  is  a  model  printing-press,  and 
a  small  collection  of  good  secular  books. 
Smoking  is  not  forbidden;  some  urchins 
may  be  seen  puffing  away  at  their  pipes 
as  though  they  fully  appreciated  the 
charms  of  the  habit.  The  high  spirits  and 
athletic  capabilities  of  the  boys  are  devel- 
oped in  "  skylarking" — not  the  mundane 
antics  of  boys  ashore,  but  the  dare-deviltry 
afloat  that  gives  the  word  its  significance. 
Occasionally  a  reception  is  held;  the  gun- 
deck  is  cleared,  and  draped  with  bunting, 
a  band  is  hired  from  the  city,  and  part- 
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ners  are  selected  from  the  invited  compa- 
ny of  pretty  girls.  But  the  event  of  the 
year  is  the  annual  cruise,  when  the  ship 
leaves  her  wharf  at  Twenty-third  Street, 
and  sails  to  Lisbon  or  some  other  pleas- 
ant port,  calling1  en  route  at  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  or  the  Bermudas.  Arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  all  other  such  prosaic  stud- 
ies and  text-books  are  then  abandoned, 
and  all  the  time  is  given  to  practical  sea- 
manship and  navigation.  The  boys  work 
the  ship,  with  the  assistance  of  six  sailors ; 
they  stand  their  watches,  take  their  turn 
at  the  wheel,  and  are  required  to  go  aloft 
in  all  sorts  of  weather.  This  tests  their 
metal,  and  some  of  them  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  writers  of  nautical  novels 
are  heartless  impostors.  At  the  end  of 
the  cruise  the  annual  examination  is  held, 


and  the  graduates,  to  whom  a  handsome 
parchment  certificate  is  awarded,  with  the 
addition  of  one  silver  and  two  bronze 
medals  to  the  three  most  proficient,  usu- 
ally find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  bertli 
on  a  good  ship. 

The  St.  Marys  now  has  about  one  hun- 
dred boys  aboard,  and  can  accommodate 
nearly  as  many  more.  We  believe  that 
she  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  city,  and  an 
advantage  to  the  mercantile  service  of  the 
country.  That  she  is  a  success  is  largely 
due  to  the  zealous  support  given  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Nautical  School  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  David 
R.  Wetmore,  who  has  been  untiring  in  his 
efforts  among  his  colleagues,  and  without 
whom  the  school  would  have  probably 
been  discontinued  some  time  ago. 
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CHAUTAUQUA." 


DURING  the  past  few  years  the  word 
which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  been  growing  gradually  familiar 
to  the  abstract  personages  known  as  the 
general  public.  To  many  it  has  suggest- 
ed visions  of  a  cool  and  agreeable  lake- 
side summer  resort  somewhere  in  the 


term  "  Chautauqua,"  between  eight  thou 
sand  and  fifteen  thousand  persons,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country,  are  pursuing  a 
course  of  reading  and  study  which  will 
give  them  the  college  student's  outlook 
upon  the  world  of  men  and  matter,  will 
be  received  by  many  with  a  grain  of  al- 


JOHN  H.  VINCENT. 


wilds  of  Western  New  York.  Others 
have  naturally  connected  the  word  with 
what  is  known  as  Sunday-school  work. 
Very  few  of  those  who  have  not  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Chautauqua,  or  in  some 
special  manner  have  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Chautauqua  idea,  have 
possessed  any  definite  information  in  the 
matter.  Indeed,  the  assertion  we  make, 
that  as  the  outcome  of  certain  novel  ideas 
now   frequently   generalized   under  the 


lowance.  Such,  nevertheless,  is  the  fact  ; 
and  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to  unfold 
the  plan  and  detail  the  progress  of  a 
movement  which  in  its  educational  tend- 
ency and  scope  is  potent  for  good,  and  is 
daily  gaining  in  influence. 

In  brief,  the  Chautauqua  idea  at  first 
meant  an  annua]  gathering  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Chautauqua,  in  Western  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  ad- 
vanced methods  of  Sunday-school  work, 
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combined  with  rational  recreation.  Pro- 
ceeding naturally  from  this  came  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  those  who  thus  met  to 
secure  a  deeper  insight  into  the  facts  of 
history  and  science.  To  give  that  in- 
sight in  a  meeting  of  but  a  few  weeks'  du- 
ration was  a  recognized  impossibility,  and 
a  course  of  home  study  was  devised  to 
meet  the  desire.  Thus  originated  a  move- 
ment which  has  now  extended  over  five 
years. 

The  "local  habitation1'  of  this  move- 
ment is  at  Fair  Point,  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Chautauqua,  the  last  link 
in  that  silver  chain  which  extends  across 
the  Empire  State,  and  whose  picturesque 
beauty  makes  their  vicinage  a  rival  to  the 
famed  "  lake  region"  of  England.  Here, 
in  1872,  came  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  the 
Sunday-school  secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.    He  had  originated 
years  ago  a  plan  for  a  protracted  session 
of  normal  workers  in  connection  with 
Sunday-school  interests,  and  his  friend 
Lewis  Miller — a  man  well  known  in  Ohio 
for  his  liberal  and  judicious  use  of  a  large 
fortune — had  suggested  that  a  camp-meet- 
ing ground  be  taken  for  this  purpose. 
Learning  that  such  a  ground  had  been 
established  at  Fair  Point,  they  visited  the 
spot,  and,  rude  as  were  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  this  old-fashioned  camp- 
meeting,  they  saw   in   the  beauty  and 
healthf ulness  of  the  region,  and  in  its 
central  location  and  ease  of  access,  the 
"promised  land"  of  their  vaguely  defined 
Sunday-school  assembly.    Lying  between 
and  near  the  two  great  trunk  lines  which 
traverse  New  York  State,  the  Erie  and 
the  Central,  and  just  midway  between  the 


metropolis  and  Cincinnati,  Chautauqua 
can  be  reached  in  less  than  a  day  from 
either  point.  The  altitude  of  the  lake, 
some  1300  feet  above  tide-level,  had  for 
years  been  a  source  of  pride  to  the  rural 
dwellers  upon  its  shores,  who  realized 
not  much  more  of  its  possibilities  or  beau- 
ties than  was  conveyed  in  the  sentence 
stating  that  it  was  "the  highest  body  of 
water  navigable  by  steam  on  the  globe." 
Dr.  Vincent,  however,  saw  health  and 
strength  in  its  pure  and  refreshing  breezes ; 
and  in  its  gently  sloping  shores,  its  wood- 
ed heights,  its  glorious  sunsets  and  bright 
dawns,  he  saw  the  expansion  of  nobler 
sentiments,  the  growth  of  aesthetic  tastes, 
and  health-giving  to  the  mind  as  well  as 
to  the  body.  So  he  chose  Chautauqua  as 
the  home  for  his  assembly. 

It  is  a  region,  too,  that  is  not  without 
its  traditions,  and  remains  of  more  than 
local  importance  to  the  historian  and  an- 
tiquarian. Near  the  shores  of  the  lake 
are  many  rude  and  curious  cairns  and 
forts,  the  undoubted  work  of  that  un- 
known race  vaguely  termed  the  "mound 
builders."  Of  their  ethnological  rela- 
tions, of  their  customs  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing, of  the  date  of  their  existence,  history 
and  tradition  tell  us  nothing,  and  we  are 
left  to  construct  from  the  scanty  evidence 
left  by  the  work  of  their  hands  our  own 
theory  as  to  the  first  holders  in  fee-simple 
of  the  land  we  now  enjoy.  The  success- 
ors of  the  mound-builders,  Indians  from 
the  famous  Six  Nations,  have  left  hardly 
more  permanent  evidences  of  their  occu- 
pancy than  the  strange  race  that  preceded 
them.  In  the  memories,  however,  of 
bright-eyed  old  women  and  venerable 


men  linger  many  reminiscences  of  the 
early  years  of  the  century  (when  the 
whites  in  Chautauqua  County  were,  in 
legal  phrase,  ' '  tenants  by  courtesy"  of 
the  aborigines),  and  of  a  certain  important 
event  known  as  the  Burning  of  Buffalo. 
Chautauqua  in  the  sixteenth  century 
knew  something  of  the  courtly  manners 
and  brilliant  costumes  of  the  French 
grandees,  and  in  1749,  when  Louis  XV. 
sat  on  the  throne  of  France,  authentic 
history  tells  us  that  an  expedition,  under 
command  of  le  Capitaine  De  Celeron, 
left  Detroit  to  proceed  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  take  formal  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  Making  their  perilous 
voyage  in  safety  over  the  Great  Lakes, 
they  landed  on  the  .shores  of  Lake  Erie  at 
a  point  seven  miles  from  the  head  of 
Chautauqua.  Climbing  upward  through 
the  thick  forest,  they  at  length  attained 
an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet,  from 


which  the  two  lakes  were  visible — Erie 
sending  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Chautauqua  finding  an 
outlet  through  various  water-courses  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Though  but  seven 
miles  from  the  former,  the  latter  lies  725 
feet  above  it.  Descending  the  southern 
slope  of  the  "divide,"  the  adventurous 
Frenchmen  embarked  on  the  clear  waters 
of  Chautauqua,  and  following  its  tortu- 
ous outlet,  overhung  with  tall  forest  trees, 
they  at  length  reached  the  Ohio,  La  Belle 
Riviere,  burying  at  important  points  on 
their  voyage  leaden  plates  upon  which 
were  engraved  the  arms  of  the  King  of 
France.  Later  on,  in  1753,  a  force  of 
French,  led  by  Du  Quesne,  built  a  portage 
road  from  Lake  Erie  to  Chautauqua,  for- 
tifying its  termini,  intending  to  use  this 
route  in  passing  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Alleghany  and  Ohio.  It  was  to  pre- 
vent their  operations  in  this  vicinity  that 
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Washington,  then  but  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  was  dispatched  to  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  by  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of 
Virginia,  in  1752.  In  1782  three  hundred 
British  regulars  and  five  hundred  Indian 
allies  built  a  flotilla,  and  actually  embark- 
ed upon  Chautauqua  Lake,  intending  to 
capture  Fort  Pitt,  now  the  growing  me- 
tropolis of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Dis- 


other  appliances  for  the  profitable  study 
and  understanding  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Vin- 
cent had  suggested  a  model  of  Palestine 
in  earth  and  rock,  over  which  men  could 
walk,  and  from  which  they  could  learn 
more  of  the  topography. of  the  Holy  Land 
in  an  hour's  study  than  by  the  use  of  any 
other  means.  Rev.  W.  W.  Wythe,  M.D.. 
a  minister  with  the  mind  of  a  scientist,  a 


couraging  rumors  of  the  strength  of  the 
post  caused,  however,  the  abandonment  of 
the  expedition. 

When  Dr.  Vincent,  in  1872,  visited  the 
Chautauqua  region,  it  already  had  some- 
thing of  a  name  as  a  healthful  and  attract- 
ive resort  for  summer  tourists,  and  a 
number  of  hotels  were  located  on  its 
shores.  Thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
location  for  his  proposed  Assembly,  the 
arrangements  were  completed,  and  in 
July,  1874,  the  meetings  were  inaugu- 
rated at  Fair  Point.  Lasting  through  two 
weeks,  they  were  successful  beyond  an- 
ticipation. The  programme,  containing 
the  names  of  many  eminent  speakers 
and  writers,  attracted  people  who  entered 
heartily  into  the  work,  and  the  novel 
movement  created  a  furor  in  the  vicini- 
ty. Encouraged  by  the  result  of  the  first 
meeting,  the  National  Sunday-school  As- 
sociation acquired  by  purchase  the  eighty 
acres  comprising  Fair  Point,  and  at  once 
set  on  foot  many  improvements.  Among 
Vor..  LIX.— No.  351.— 23 


careful  investigator  of  natural  laws,  took 
charge  of  the  working  out  of  this  idea, 
and  the  result  was  Palestine  Park,  which 
forms  one  of  the  peculiar  attractions  of 
Fair  Point.  This  was  supplemented  by  a 
large  model  of  Jerusalem,  a  model  of  the 
Jewish  tabernacle  one-fifth  the  size  of 
the  original,  a  model  of  an  Oriental 
house,  and  a  sectional  model  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Cheops.  By  means  of  this 
collection  of  models,  and  with  the  aid  of 
stereoscopic  views  of  scenes  in  the  Holy 
Land  thrown  in  a  magnified  form  on  an 
immense  screen  at  night,  the  student  of 
Bible  history  is  enabled  to  secure  a  more 
vivid  comprehension  of  Eastern  life  than 
is  attainable  without  making  a  transat- 
lantic voyage  to  the  Orient  itself.  To 
still  further  increase  the  facilities  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  life  de- 
picted in  the  Bible,  competent  persons 
who  have  lived  in  Palestine  have  been 
present  at  eacli  Assembly  with  Oriental 
costumes,  and  some  of  the  most  enter- 
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taining  and  instructive  evenings  of  the 
Assembly  have  been  those  devoted  to  lec- 
tures on  the  manners  and  customs  of  Bi- 
ble lands,  illustrated  by  tableaux  vivants 
representing  scenes  in  the  daily  life  of 
dwellers  on  what  Christianity  calls  holy 
ground. 


The  Assembly  in  its  second  year  was  in 
all  respects  fully  as  successful  as  its  en- 
thusiastic projector  had  desired.  On  the 
day  of  a  visit  by  President  Grant  more 
than  20,000  persons  were  present,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  not  far  from 
6000.  In  1877  the  meetings  comprised  a 
Church  congress,  reform  council,  and  a 
scientific  congress.  The  succeeding  year 
demonstrated  an  increase  of  earnestness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  drawn  to 
the  gathering,  and  the  attendance  sur- 
passed that  of  1877. 

What  was  begun  as  a  Sunday-school  As- 


sembly merely,  as  will  be  seen,  gradually 
and  naturally  developed  into  a  kt  school.1' 
It  hardly  merits  the  name  some  have 
given  it  of  a  "summer  university,"  but 
it  has  the  features  of  a  school.  The 
author  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  ' '  Chau- 
tauqua Text-Books"  says:  "  Our  Chautau- 

1" 


I 


qua  school  aims  to  be,  in  its  humble  way, 
a  school  for  the  people;  a  school,  not  a 
university;  a  school  for  those  who,  con- 
scious of  their  need,  earnestly  desire  the 
highest  culture  possible  for  them.  It 
seeks  to  give  general  views  of  the  value 
of  knowledge,  to  promote  mental  disci- 
pline The  Chautauqua  school  is  not  a 

substitute  for  the  grammar  school,  the 
high  school,  the  seminary,  nor  the  col- 
lege.   It  is  a  ' school  of  specialties.'" 

The  men  who  have  been  chosen  to  give 
instruction  in  the  four  departments  of 
this  school— the  Ecelesiastic,  Philanthrop- 
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ic,  Biblical  and  Sunday-school,  and  Scien- 
tific— have  been  representative  men  of  all 
denominations  eminent  in  the  pulpit  and 
on  the  platform.  Among  the  most  pop- 
ular lecturers  at  Fair  Point,  in  widely 
diverse  fields,  are  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  and 
Dr.  John  Lord,  the  former  speaking  on 
metaphysical  science,  the  latter  on  the 
great  masters  of  English  literature.  In 
the  department  of  Reform,  or  Philanthro- 
py, the  leaders  of  the  various  movements 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  society 
have  treated  of  their  respective  causes; 
and  Grough,  Francis  Murphy,  Anthony 
Comstock,  and  others  have  faced  Chau- 
tauqua audiences.  The  department  of 
Biblical  Instruction  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  those  trained  for  the  work — Bible  stu- 
dents, learned  Orientalists,  and  experi- 
enced teachers.  The  course  of  study  in 
this  direction  is  carefully  mapped  out, 
and  is  as  comprehensive  and  thorough  as 


is  possible  in  the  limited  time  of  the  an- 
nual gatherings.  Daily  lectures  and  ex- 
planations, aided  by  the  study  of  text- 
books and  models,  prepare  those  who  are 
seeking  special  training  as  Sunday-school 
instructors  for  the  final  written  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  course.  These 
tests,  which  are  conducted  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  college  examinations, 
result  each  year  in  the  granting  of  some 
hundreds  of  Chautauqua  Normal  Class 
Diplomas  to  graduates. 

In  the  department  of  Physical  Science, 
lectures  more  or  less  popular  in  form  are 
given  each  year  on  astronomy,  chemistry, 
and  physics,  illustrated  as  far  as  possible 
by  the  use  of  apparatus  and  instruments. 
A  series  of  addresses  given  in  two  suc- 
ceeding years  by  Professor  R.  Ogden  Do- 
remus,  of  New  York,  and  accompanied  by 
numerous  si  i  iking  experiments  on  a  large 
scale,  was  remarkably  successful.    A  class 
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in  microscopy  has  also  proved  more  than 
an  experiment ;  indeed,  at  its  organization 
the  class  was  so  large  that  it  had  to  be  di- 
vided, and  three  instructors  were  required 
to  take  charge  of  the  sections,  giving  in- 
formation and  direction  regarding  the  use 
of  the  collection  of  fine  microscopes  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Assembly.  A  course 
of  somewhat  abstruse  lectures  on  the  solar 
magnitudes,  by  Professor  Burr,  of  Am- 
herst, afforded  another  proof  of  the  popu- 
lar desire  to  obtain  information  when  pre- 
sented in  an  attractive  form. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  lectures  and 
instruction  of  the  Assembly  are  thorough 
or  exhaustive.  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
the  work  done  there,  while  it  is  not  super- 
ficial, goes  but  a  little  way,  and  its  main 
object  is  to  give  only  the  impetus  and  di- 
rection to  individual  investigation.  The 
effort  during  the  meetings  is  to  give  a 
"twist''  toward  learning  and  culture  to 
minds  which  would  not  be  apt  to  receive 
that  learning  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. It  is  the  aim  of  the  Assembly  to 
afford  this  information  and  tins  intellect- 
ual stimulus  in  the  interest  of  evangelical 
religion  and  Biblical  truth — to  study  na- 
ture and  the  God  of  nature  at  the  same 
time. 


Combined  with  the  above  objects  is  that 
of  rational  recreation — the  re-creation  that 
is  so  urgently  needed  in  this  busy  age, 
when  men  literally  wear  out  before  they 
have  lived  half  their  years.  The  theory 
is  that  the  highest  rest  and  recreation  is 
not  found  in  idleness,  but  in  the  exercise 
of  unused  powers  of  body  and  mind.  At 
Saratoga,  Newport,  and  Long  Branch  the 
social  dissipations  of  the  city  "season"  are 
continued,  and  business  and  professional 
men  are  followed  thither  by  the  cares  and 
duties  of  their  home  life.  At  Chautauqua 
a  new  set  of  interests  is  excited ;  the  mind, 
wearied  by  business,  is  turned  into  new 
channels  of  thought;  early  hours,  simple 
and  strengthening  food,  and  pure  air  build 
up  the  enervated  body,  and  the  result  of  a 
few  weeks'  sojourn  is  apparent  in  the  zest 
and  freshness,  the  mental  vigor  and  bodi- 
ly health,  which  are  brought  again  to  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life's  dull  round. 

"Chautauqua,"  as  the  Post-office  De- 
partment has  recently  designated  Fair 
Point,  has  now  grown  to  a  village  of  some 
five  hundred  summer  cottages,  scattered 
over  the  hundred  acres  of  wooded  ground 
forming  the  Assembly's  property,  and 
hemmed  in  on  two  sides  by  the  waters  of 
the  lake.    These  cottages  have  in  a  great 
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measure  departed  from  their  primitive 
simplicity,  and  many  of  them,  taking"  the 
form  of  villas  and  Swiss  chalets,  are  mod- 
els of  taste  and  beauty.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  meetings  these  cottages 
are  filled  with  guests,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  "summer  city" 
find  homes  in  the  hotels,  or  go  back  to  the 
customs  of  Bible  times  and  "dwell  in 
tents.''  Shops  for  the  sale  of  every  thing 
needful  are  plenty,  and  the  milk-man,  ice- 
man, and  newsboy  make  their  morning 
rounds.  The  government  has  provided 
excellent  postal  facilities,  and  the  tele- 
graph gives  instant  communication  with 
the  outside  world.  A  regular  police  patrol 
is  constantly  on  duty,  and  a  sanitary  force 
looks  after  the  cleanliness  of  the  grounds, 
so  necessary  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
large  body  of  persons  collected  together. 
At  night  the  grounds  have  hitherto  been 
lighted  with  ordinary  street  lamps,  and 
the  immense  auditorium  by  means  of  the 
lime-light,  but  hereafter  the  newly  in- 
vented electric  light  will  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  general  illumination. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Assembly  is 
its  morning  newspaper,  the  Assembly 
Daily  Herald,  a  quarto  about  the  size  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  which  is  printed 
on  the  grounds,  and  requires  in  its  prepa- 
ration a  corps  of  fifteen  editors,  reporters, 
and  stenographers.  A  specialty  of  the 
paper  is  its  reproduction  in  extenso  of  all 
the  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  dur- 
ing the  meeting.  Editing  a  morning 
paper  in  the  woods  is  a  novel  experience 
to  a  journalist,  and  there  seems  something 
almost  absurd  in  hurrying  through  the 
proofs  for  a  first  edition  while  the  rustling 
of  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops  and  the  beat- 
ing of  the  waves  on  the  beach  are  the  only 
sounds  that  come  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  night  force. 

From  the  waking  signal,  given  by  a 
musical  peal  of  bells  located  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Point,  until  the  Chautau- 
qua bells  ring  out  over  the  lake  at  night, 
the  day  at  Fair  Point  is  a  busy  one.  The 
perusal  of  the  following  actual  programme 
of  a  Chautauqua  day  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  time  is  util- 
ized. Of  course  no  person  is  expected  to 
take  part  in  all  the  exercises  set  down,  but 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  opportuni- 
ty is  given  for  a  considerable  diversity  of 
taste.  The  programme  below  was  select- 
ed at  random,  and  presents  the  ordinary 
exercises  of  an  Assembly  day : 


ELEVENTH  DAY— ASSEMBLY  OF  1877— FOUR- 
TEENTH AUGUST. 

6  a.m. — Morning  bells. 
6.40  a.m. — Morning  prayers. 

7  a.m. — Breakfast. 

11      a.m. — Lecture  by  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  on  "  New 
England  Skepticism." 
2      p.m. — Pantomimic  Lecture  by  Professor  S.  L. 

Green,  of  Belleville,  Ontario  (deaf- 
mute). 

4  p.m. — Fourth  Normal  Class  Conductors1  Meet- 

ing.— Hebrew.    Dr.  Vail. 

5  p.m. — Primary  Class  Papers,  No.  6,  bv  Mrs.  G. 

R.  Alden  ("Pansy")— "Simple  Black- 
boarding." 

7  p.m. — Fourth  Even-tide  Conference.    Rev.  B. 

T.  Vincent. 

8  p.m. — Concert  by  the  Apollo  Club  of  New  York. 
10      p.m. — Night  bells. 

The  Chautauqua  meeting  of  1879  opens 
on  the  17th  of  July,  and  closes  on  the  23d 
of  August.  A  "school  of  languages," 
according  to  Professor  Sauver's  "natural 
method,'"  will  be  held,  lasting  about  five 
weeks.  German,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek 
will  be  taught  by  the  "natural  method," 
and  classes  will  also  be  formed  in  Hebrew, 
New  Testament  Greek,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Professor  Timayenis,  one  of  Sauver's  most 
successful  instructors,  will  have  charge  of 
the  Greek  classes.  A  ' '  Teachers1  Retreat, 71 
for  the  benefit  of  secular  instructors,  will 
be  held  from  July  17  to  August  2.  Hon. 
John  W.  Dickinson,  the  distinguished  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, will  be  one  of  the  instructors  in 
this  department.  A  series  of  conversa- 
zioni will  be  held  on  great  instruction- 
al principles,  methods,  and  individual 
achievements. 

The  Sunday-school  Assembly  will  con- 
tinue from  August  2d  to  the  23d.  Among 
the  special  features  of  the  year  will  be  a 
"series  of  home  conferences11  on  health, 
ventilation,  cooking,  and  kindred  subjects. 
Miss  Parloa,  of  Boston,  has  been  engaged 
to  contribute  to  this  feature  a  series  of 
lectures  on  cooking,  with  practical  illus- 
trations. 

Before  dismissing  the  Chautauqua  meet- 
ings from  consideration,  and  taking  up 
what  seems  to  us  a  more  importanl  branch 
of  the  Chautauqua  plan,  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  Assembly  has  a  literature 
of  its  own,  comprising  text-books,  lesson 
papers,  etc..  which  are  in  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  has  also  given  rise  to 
similar  local  assemblies,  which  are  being 
profitably  conducted,  notably  the  one  held 
in  the  valley  of  the  Yosemite,  also  under 
the  supf .  vision  of  Dr.  Vincent. 
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By  far  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  the 
Chautauqua  plan,  at  least  in  an  educa- 
tional sense,  will  come  from  the  Chau- 
tauqua Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 
This  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
Assembly  ;  but  it  had  its  origin  as  far 
back  as  1856  in  an  attempt  made  by  Dr. 
Vincent  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  estab- 
lish a  course  of  home  study  and  reading 
for  young"  ministers  who  had  lacked  early 
advantages.  Several  meetings  were  held 
in  furtherance  of  the  project,  but  it  Avas 
finally  abandoned  for  the  time.  In  Au- 
gust, 1878,  Dr.  Vincent  felt  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  the  resumption  of  the  plan 
on  a  more  extended  scale.  His  travel  and 
experience  had  convinced  him  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  all 
the  ranks  of  life  who  had  from  various 
causes  failed  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  education,  but  who  were  anxious 
for  knowledge,  and  would  gladly  pursue 
a  course  of  home  study  if  in  some  manner 
their  investigation  could  be  placed  under 
judicious  guidance.  They  were  conscious 
of  their  needs,  and  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  individual  effort,  but  they  lack- 
ed a  knowledge  of  the  right  means  and 
direction  of  their  labors.  It  was  to  meet 
this  want  that  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  was  organ- 
ized. The  plan,  in  brief,  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing features  :  first,  it  has  a  prescribed 
curriculum  covering  four  years  ;  second, 
its  aim  is  to  give  the  college  student's  out- 
look ;  third,  it  covers  in  special  courses 
the  entire  range  of  study  in  art,  science, 
literature,  and  history  (the  general  and 
initial  four  years1  course  may  be  thought 
circumscribed  or  superficial,  but  this  only 
prepares  the  way  for  exceedingly  thor- 
ough special  courses  afterward) ;  fourth, 
it  is  based  upon  religious  truth,  and  em- 
braces Biblical  studies  from  an  evangelic- 
al stand-point  ;  fifth,  the  course  of  study 
is  carefully  prepared  by  expert  and  prac- 
tical scholars — college  professors,  scien- 
tific students,  and  teachers  of  experience  ; 
sixth,  a  series  of  examinations  is  held  by 
means  of  printed  questions  sent  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  (the  first  list  of  questions 
is  before  us,  and  appears  to  be  devised 
with  exceeding  skill  ;  any  one  who  an- 
swers a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  in- 
quiries must  have  pursued  the  course 
faithfully,  as  no  system  of  ''cramming" 
would  make  it  possible  to  meet  the  test 
successfully) ;  seventh,  a  diploma  will  be 
given  to  all  who  complete  the  four  yea 
course  (to  this  diploma  will  from  time 


to  time  be  added  seals  for  the  ' '  special 
courses"  completed,  and  it  may  in  time  be- 
come valuable  from  the  number  of  special 
seals  attached  to  it,  each  of  which,  issued 
by  the  professor  in  charge,  shall  certify  to 
really  hard  and  faithful  labor) ;  eighth, 
each  member  is  kept  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  president  by  reports  and  by 
printed  circulars  containing  suggestions 
and  items  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  course  of  study  (this  plan  keeps  alive 
the  interest  of  the  members,  and  affords  a 
constant  stimulus  to  faithful  study). 

The  register  for  membership  was  open- 
ed on  the  10th  of  August,  and  by  the  20th 
of  November — when  entries  for  the  first 
class  were  closed— contained  over  eight 
thousand  names.  From  the  reports  re- 
ceived it  is  known  that  about  that  num- 
ber are  actually  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  at 
the  present  time.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  effort  is  entirely  volun- 
tary, that  the  text-books  for  the  year  cost 
the  members  about  five  dollars,  and  that 
on  an  average  forty  minutes  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  course  each  week-day  for 
nine  months,  the  result  will  be  admitted 
to  be  exceedingly  gratifying  and  signifi- 
cant. 

The  prescribed  course  of  study  for  the 
first  year  is  a  tentative  one,  and  is  ar- 
ranged as  follows :  1.  English  History  and 
Literature.  2.  Biblical  History  and  Liter- 
ature. 3.  Greek  History  and  Literature. 
4.  Astronomy :  Science  of  Every-day  Life. 
The  text-books  required  are : 

Chautauqua  Text- Book,  No.  4.  (Eng- 
lish History.)    By  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple.   By  J.  R.  Green. 

Primer  of  English  Literature.  By 
Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.  A. 

Outlines  of  Bible  History.  By  Dr.  J. 
F.  Hurst. 

The  Word  of  God  Opened.  By  Dr.  B. 
K.  Pierce. 

Chautauqua  Text-Book,  No.  2.  (Stud- 
ies of  the  Stars.)    By  Dr.  H.  W.  Warren. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Human  Physiolo- 
gy.   By  Dr.  J.  Dorman  Steele. 

Old  Greek  Life.    By  J.  P.  Mahaffey. 

Old  Tales  Retold  from  Grecian  My- 
thology.   By  Augusta  Larned. 

Memorial  Days.  A  Series  of  Chautau- 
qua Readings.  Extracts  from  Shaks- 
peare,  Milton,  Addison,  and  Bryant. 

Chautauqua  Text -Book,  No.  5.  (Greek 
History.)    By  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent. 
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Chautauqua  Text-Book,  No.  6.  (Greek 
Literature.)    By  Dr.  A.  D.  Vail. 

A  Book  on  Astronomy.  By  Dr.  H.  W. 
Warren. 

In  addition  to  these  works  a  supple- 
mental course  to  the  studies  of  the  first 
year  is  recommended,  comprising1  mainly 
such  books  as  are  usually  considered  ad- 
vantageous to  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  prescribed  studies  of  a  regular  college 
course. 

Judged  by  the  results  already  achieved, 
great  permanent  good  will  result  from 
this  plan  for  gathering  up  the  fragments 
of  time,  the  spare  hours  that  have  been 
wasted,  and  turning  them  to  purposes  of 
usefulness.  It  meets  the  wants  of  those 
to  whom  the  doors  of  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture have  hitherto  been  locked  and  barred ; 
it  brings  pleasurable  occupation  to  those 
whose  leisure  hours  have  hung  heavy  on 
their  hands:  it  lightens  labor,  brightens 
life,  and  develops  power.    In  one  of  the 


reports  sent  in  a  month  or  two  since  to 
the  president,  the  man  who  signed  it  ex- 
plained that  he  could  not  state  the  num- 
ber of  hours  he  had  given  to  the  course, 
for  he  was  a  night-watchman,  and  had 
done  his  reading  by  the  light  of  street 
lamps  between  his  rounds.  A  lady  in  a 
Western  city  called  on  a  poor  woman  who 
was  suffering  from  a  painful  disease  of 
the  eyes,  and  was  almost  blind.  Finding 
on  the  table  a  Green's  History  of  Eng- 
land, she  opened  it,  and  found  many  of 
the  pages  perforated  by  pin  marks,  and 
in  some  places  pins  inserted  in  the  mar- 
gin opposite  particular  passages.  In  her 
surprise  she  asked  the  woman  the  cause. 
k'I  commenced  the  Chautauqua  course, v 
said  she,  "before  ,my  eyes  failed  me,  and 
I  can  not  give  ii  up  now.  My  husband 
and  my  boy  read  to  me,  and  when  they 
come  to  any  thing  I  can't  readily  under- 
stand, I  tell  them  to  put  a  pin  in  there. 
When  they  are  gone,  and  I  am  alone,  I 
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take  the  book  and  feel  the  pages  until  I 
come  to  a  pin,  and  I  lift  the  bandage 
from  my  eyes,  glance  at  the  difficult  pas- 
sage, and  then  think  it  over  until  it  is 
clear  in  my  mind."  Her  visitor  found, 
also,  that  the  woman  was  so  poor  that  she 
could  illy  afford  the  money  for  the  books 
of  the  course  ;  but  by  having  her  son 
thread  a  number  of  needles  for  her  each 
day  before  going  to  school,  she  had  been 
able  to  do  all  the  family  sewing,  and  thus 
had  saved  from  her  husband's  scanty  earn- 
ings enough  to  buy  the  books  she  needed. 
Similar  instances  could  be  multiplied, 


if  necessary,  to  show  the  influence  of  this 
course  on  lives  which  have  been  hemmed 
in  by  adverse  circumstances,  and  from 
which  the  light  and  influence  of  culture 
have  been  shut  out.  The  eight  thousand 
student  members  of  the  circle  are  scat- 
tered through  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Union,  and  many  are  found 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Nearly  two 
hundred  local  circles  have  been  formed 
of  members  of  the  parent  circle  living  in 
the  same  cities  or  towns,  and  meetings 
are  held  for  reviews  and  lectures  on  the 
subjects  of  study. 


LITTLE  BARBARA. 

Pretty  Barbara,  ripe  and  red, 

With  sweet  small  mouth,  like  the  bees  abed, 

And  full  of  nectar  and  honey-dew ; 
So  pretty  a  thing,  I  dare  not  swear 
To  the  art  of  the  ribbon  that  ties  her  hair, 

Or  the  buckle  that  binds  her  shoe ; 
So  like  her  each  trinket  she  has  to  wear, 

It  seems  just  as  if  it  grew, 
Like  a  rose  in  its  petals  and  pollen  dust, 
That  wears  its  beauty  because  it  must, 

And  something  like  Barbara,  too. 

As  she  dips  her  small  tin  bucket  in 
The  little  fountain  of  woven  glass, 

Like  webs  that  the  spiders  weave  and  spin 
To  hang  on  the  shining  blades  of  grass, 

A  face  as  bright  and  happy  as  hers, 

In  the  nets  of  the  silkeu  gossamers, 

Looks  out  of  the  water's  smooth  eclipse, 

As  if  it  was  happy  to  hold  within  it 
The  soft  verbena  red  of  her  lips, 

And  kiss  and  caress  her  just  for  a  minute, 
In  the  arms  of  the  dimples,  smooth  and  still, 
Ere  it  goes  and  soberly  turns  the  mill. 

For  life  to  her  in  the  honey-dew 

Is  nothing  yet  but  the  way-side  spring, 

Between  the  upper  and  under  blue, 
That  makes  a  fiction  of  every  thing, 

As  perfectly  like  as  if  it  grew ; 

And  she  is  too  happy  to  see  within  it 
The  shape  of  her  small  sweet  self  a  minute, 

From  the  bow  in  the  hair  to  the  tie  of  her  shoe, 
To  know  that  the  marvellous  shadows  mean 

The  simple  inner  beauty  that  shows 

But  now  in  the  color  of  a  rose, 

And  now  like  the  water's  smooth  eclipse, 

In  hearts  that  hold  her  picture  still, 

As  we  go  aud  soberly  turn  the  mill. 
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VITHEN  Mr.  Petersham's  sister  had, 
Vt  according  to  popular  estimation, 
made  away  with  his  young-  wife,  she  es- 
tablished herself  at  the  head  of  his  house, 
and  began  to  have  things  to  her  mind. 
Not  that  Mrs.  Mynshyn  was  a  positive 
murderess,  guilty  of  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  or  of  the  administration  of  either 
hot  or  cold  poison.  But  she  had  come 
into  the  peaceful  little  household  before 
the  first  year  of  marriage  had  expired, 
and  had  set  up  her  Ebenezer  and  intro- 
duced discord  there,  and  had  at  last  fairly 
worried  the  child  into  a  hatred  of  her,  un- 
der which  her  tender  conscience  writhed 
as  under  a  deadly  sin,  and,  between  fear 
and  horror  and  the  dread  of  losing  her 
husband's  love,  all  things  put  on  a  gloom 
that  rapt  her  into  melancholy,  and  pres- 
ently into  death.  For  when  the  great 
flood  swept  down  the  valley,  as  it  some- 
times did  in  spring,  she,  sitting  ignorantly 
on  a  fallen  tree  whose  branches  hung 
over  the  brook's  bed,  was  seized  by  the 
sudden  torrent,  swirled  under,  and  swept 
away,  and  seen  no  more ;  nor  was  her 
body  recovered,  although  a  little  block  of 
granite  stood  to  her  memory  in  the  dreary 
family  burial-ground  on  the  hill-side  be- 
low. For  all  that,  the  neighborly  mind, 
drawing  nourishment  through  the  under- 
current of  servants,  had  but  one  opinion 
in  the  matter :  nobody  accused  Mrs.  Myn- 
shyn of  taking  Gerarda  Petersham  by  the 
neck  and  holding  her  under  water,  for 
she  couldn't  have  done  it ;  but  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded  that  Gerarda  would  not 
have  been  sitting  out  there,  hidden  among 
the  boughs,  if  she  had  been  happy  at 
home,  and  that  she  would  have  had 
strength  enough  to  save  herself  if  she 
had  not  been  weakened  by  her  sorrow 
and  care,  and  that  maybe — who  knew? — 
life  was  so  poisoned  by  her  tyrant  that 
she  did  not  care  to  preserve  it,  even  if 
she  did  not  throw  it  away  under  cover  of 
her  chance.  But  while  there  was  more 
than  one  worthy  person  who  had  serious 
thoughts  of  dealing  with  Mr.  Petersham 
concerning  his  blindness  and  his  absorp- 
tion in  his  studies  while  the  issues  of  life 
and  death  were  under  his  hands,  yet  Mrs. 
Mynshyn's  own  peculiar  gossips,  Mrs. 
Grey  and  Miss  Overton,  the  wealthy  wid- 
ow and  spinster  of  the  scattered  hill  town, 
held  up  her  hands  through  the  ordeal,  till 
all  talk  died  away,  as  all  talk  will. 


As  for  Mr.  Petersham,  he  only  knew 
that  he  had  lost  his  young  wife,  nor 
guessed  that  she  had  withered  like  one 
under  the  shadow  of  the  upas.  He  had 
been  half  buried  in  his  great  work  on 
Law.  After  his  first  rapture  of  grief  he 
tried  to  bury  himself  in  it  again,  but  in 
vain,  and  one  year  followed  another,  and 
found  him  only  beginning  to  pay  the 
debt.  In  the  second  year  he  had  pro- 
cured an  amanuensis  to  help  him  in  his 
work,  that  he  might  forget  himself — a 
bent  old  woman,  as  it  happened,  whose 
gray  hair  and  pallid  face  seemed  some- 
how a  perpetual  reproach  to  him,  as  if  it 
were  Gerarda  herself,  through  his  fault 
grown  old  and  sad  and  laboring.  But 
one  day  the  poor  creature  took  herself  out 
of  the  way,  as  if  unable,  in  her  turn,  to 
bear  the  strain  of  the  dreary  little  family, 
and  then  he  relapsed  into  his  desultory 
reading  and  his  morbid  memories,  with 
only  now  and  then  a  fit  of  the  old  studying. 

Yet,  after  all,  to  say  that  Mrs.  Myn- 
shyn had  made  away  with  the  pretty 
creature,  her  half-brother's  young  wife,  is 
strong  language.  Mrs.  Mynshyn  do  such 
a  thing  ?  Why,  she  was  the  very  best  of 
women;  she  had  known  her  catechism 
from  birth,  had  been  on  the  anxious  seat 
before  she  could  toddle,  as  one  might  say, 
and  had  met  with  a  change  so  long  ago 
that  she  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  in  a 
twinkling  or  otherwise  —  the  only  thing 
about  it  was  that  almost  every  body  who 
knew  her  wished  she  would  meet  with  an- 
other. To-day  she  was  president  or  vice 
of  every  society  in  the  region  of  which 
Mrs.  Grey  or  Miss  Overton  was  not  pres- 
ident or  vice,  religious  and  irreligious, 
sending  sleds  to  the  equator  and  parasols 
to  Nova  Zembla,  and  procuring  wives  for 
missionaries — although  it  is  but  just  to 
Mrs.  Mynshyn  to  say  that  she  pandered  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  tastes  of  the  canni- 
bals in  providing  sweet  and  succulent 
specimens.  Well,  well,  all  this  is  neither 
here  nor  there ;  Mrs.  Mynshyn,  for  all  her 
arrogance,  temper,  and  tyranny,  her  in- 
nuendoes, flings,  and  fleers,  had  a  high 
standard  of  duty,  and  never  indulged  an 
idea  that  she  did  not  reach  it;  the  poor 
young  wife  never  had  any  standard  at  all, 
and  was  washed  down  with  the  flood  like 
the  weed  that  Mrs:  Mynshyn  felt  she  was. 

And,  with  that,  Mrs.  Mynshyn  had  re- 
newed her  youth  and  begun  her  career, 
saving  where  there  had  been  waste,  put- 
ting prim  array  in  place  of  charming  dis- 
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order,  bringing  down  the  bills,  keeping 
down  the  servants,  having  things  ' '  set  to 
rights"  before  Mr.  Petersham  was  out  of 
bed,  so  that  all  the  machinery  of  the 
household  seemed  to  go  on  by  a  magic 
clock-work,  making  him  excessively  com- 
fortable in  all  bodily  things,  and  never 
ceasing  disparaging  remark  concerning 
the  worthlessness  of  the  {^receding  regime 
and  the  pitiable  condition  of  Mr.  Peter- 
sham under  it,  till,  the  poison  working, 
he  gradually  and  all  unconsciously  found 
himself  looking  favorably  on  the  view 
that  he  had  been  misused,  and  was  like  a 
martyr  in  still  cherishing  the  memory  of 
the  misuser. 

Poor  Mr.  Petersham ;  he  was  young  at 
that  time — a  fault  which  he  lived  long 
enough  to  remedy.  He  was  the  possessor 
of  a  comfortable  patrimony,  and  not  be- 
ing obliged  to  labor,  he  consequently  had 
labored  from  dawn  till  dusk  in  his  recon- 
dite studies  in  the  ancient  law,  so  absorb- 
ed in  them  that  pale  cheek  and  lustreless 
eye  and  fluttering  heart  had  passed  unno- 
ticed ;  and  now,  had  he  not  had  the  studies 
— result  in  whose  ponderous  volumes  was 
still  incomplete — the  lonely  house  among 
the  hills,  with  its  memories,  might  quite 
have  driven  him  wild.  All  around  him 
lay  the  dun  backs  of  the  hills  shutting  in 
the  horizon,  and  on  the  side  of  one  just 
below  his  study  window  hung  the  inclosed 
square  of  the  family  grave-yard,  where  a 
half  dozen  graves,  unadorned  and  dreary, 
mocked  the  sunshine  and  diffused  gloom 
over  the  whole  landscape.  Nor  within 
was  any  cheerier  view;  Mrs.  Mynshyn 
was  sitting  upright  in  her  chair  and  snap- 
ping her  eyes  as  if  the  uncanny  things  saw 
through  every  door  and  told  her  all  that 
was  going  on  beyond  them — a  strange, 
slim,  solemn  woman,  whose  yellow  face 
looked,  across  the  forehead  and  down  the 
cheek,  like  that  thin  old-fashioned  sugar 
gingerbread  which  is  marked  with  long 
straight  rows  of  lines — the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  face  of  greed,  thrift,  temper,  shrewd- 
ness, and  virtue.  But  there  the  resem- 
blance ceased;  there  was  no  sweetness 
about  Mrs.  Mynshyn 

By  imperceptible  degrees  this  dead-and- 
alive  existence  had  its  ashen  effect  on 
Mr.  Petersham.  When  another  year  had 
passed  he  was  looking  at  himself  more 
closely;  a  slow  revulsion  had  been  taking 
place  in  him ;  instead  of  seeing  himself  as 
one  misused,  he  saw  at  last  the  injuries  of 
the  wife  whom  unsuspectingly  he  had  al- 


lowed to  fade  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  A 
sense  of  guilt  filled  him,  till  its  morbid 
pain  ate  at  his  heart;  it  seemed  to  him 
that  that  heart  was  too  black  ever  to  be 
cleansed,  and  the  whole  world  looked  as 
black  as  his  heart.  If  a  child  ran  along  the 
way,  he  wondered  why  a  child  was  born ; 
there  was  no  joy  beside  it,  and  only  the 
grave  before  it.  The  sound  of  laughter 
was  an  aching  mockery ;  familiar  scenes  of 
beauty  were  empty  of  every  charm  to  him, 
whose  whole  soul  had  used  to  go  out  to 
beauty ;  order  and  harmony  and  law  had 
no  place  in  the  universe ;  all  things  were 
governed  by  a  malignant  chance.  He 
could  find  no  God  to  fly  to  for  a  refuge  or  a 
friend ;  he  was  alone,  stranded,  profound- 
ly wretched,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
die  if  he  had  had  even  enough  force  to 
give  himself  surcease.  Something  of  this 
state,  perhaps,  became  evident  to  Mrs. 
Mynshyn ;  for  one  day  she  was  found  in 
his  study  turning  over  the  papers  again. 
"  There  is  enough  of  this  done,1'  said  she, 
' '  if  one  could  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  to 
send  to  the  printer  for  a  beginning.  Have 
another  copyist,  and  get  it  ready,  Arnold.1' 
He  agreed  with  her,  and 

"As  the  king  said,  so  was  it  done." 

"Statuesque as  Memnon  still,"  said  Miss 
Furneval,  after  a  glance  at  the  hostess,  on 
the  night  when  she  was  installed  at  Mr. 
Petersham's  in  obedience  to  his  advertise- 
ment for  a  copyist,  ' k  and,  like  that,  has  lost 
the  music."  Then  she  turned  to  meet  Mr. 
Petersham  coming  through  the  doorway — 
a  man  something  past  thirty,  with  a  face 
that,  had  it  been  less  pale  and  melancholy, 
would  have  had  a  beauty  in  it  like  the 
rugged  beauty  of  the  hills — a  son  of  Anak. 
But  what  Miss  Furneval  thought  she  kept 
to  herself,  only  her  fingers  tightening  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  she  grasped,  as  she 
bent  in  silent  answer  to  his  salutation. 
"Entombed.  With  this  mummy,"  she 
murmured  to  herself  as  she  went  to  her 
room  to  prepare  for  tea.  1  k  I  wonder  if 
she  remembers  when  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Pharaoh  ?  Three  thousand  years 
old,  at  the  very  least.  How  few  it  makes 
one's  poor  little  number ! — and  I  was  feel- 
ing so  old  and  sad  before." 

"One  of  the  daughters  of  men,"  said 
Mrs.  Mynshyn,  as  she  closed  the  door; 
"and,  thanks  be  to  praise!  a  very  plain 
one ;"  and  she  repeated  the  remark  for  Mr. 
Petersham's  benefit. 

Was  she  plain  ?  Mr.  Petersham  thought 
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of  it  a  moment  next  morning,  as  she  began 
to  copy  the  scraps  that  he  had  pinned  to- 
gether for  her  first  day's  work,  where  her 
old  predecessor  of  three  years  ago  had  left 
it.  Why,  yes ;  probably — yet  hardly.  No ; 
and  he  remembered  King  Solomon's  love, 
who  was  dark  but  comely.  For  if  Miss 
Furneval's  cheek  was  dark,  peculiarly 
dark,  like  a  deep  soft  sunburned  tan,  the 
steady  scarlet  underneath  its  tint  was  rich 
as  pomegranate;  and  the  eyes — well,  the 
long  black  lashes  that  almost  rested  on 
the  dark-hued  hollow  above  the  cheek,  as 
she  bent  over  her  pen,  hid  their  starry 
darkness;  for  the  rest,  there  was  some- 
thing smooth  and  sweet  and  wholesome 
about  the  face  that  answered  well  in  place 
of  sculpturesque  outline ;  the  black  hair 
dressed  low  on  the  brow  in  large  rings 
and  Recamier  locks,  and  a  square  of  black 
lace  always  tied  over  the  head  and  about 
the  chin,  with  its  flutf'y  shadow,  increased 
the  picturesque  appearance.  "Dark  but 
comely,1'  said  Mr.  Petersham,  "and  writes 
a  remarkable  hand.  Singular  how  the 
same  occupation  develops  the  same  trait — 
same  number  of  heart-beats  or  nervous 
movements,  I  suppose  ;  has  a  trick  like 
that  old  woman,  the  last  copyist*"  And 
just  then  Miss  Furneval  glanced  up,  and 
meeting  his  curious  gaze,  smiled  a  little 
in  spite  of  herself,  and  the  smile  deepened 
to  a  laugh,  an  infectious  laugh,  and  the 
pen  fell  from  her  fingers,  and  half  an 
hour  afterward,  when  she  took  it  up  again, 
they  were  on  excellent  terms — if  she  was 
plain. 

When  Miss  Furneval  went  out  at  sun- 
set, the  first  thing  that  she  saw  was  that 
desolate  little  grave-yard  with  its  broken 
fence  and  its  low  leaning  slate  stones 
lichened  and  storm-worn.  Nothing  ever 
seemed  more  melancholy.  A  week  or 
so  afterward  she  ventured  a  second  time 
within  the  inclosure,  and  stooped  to  make 
out  one  of  the  inscriptions: 

"  Pass,  wayfarer,  and  do  not  waste  your  time 
On  bad  biography  and  bitter  rhyme  ; 
What  I  am  now  this  cumbrous  clay  insures, 
And  what  I  was  is  no  affair  of  yours." 

She  read  again,  and  saw  that,  to  a  stran- 
ger, it  might  explain  much  to  be  felt  rather 
than  observed  in  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  these  people,  the  representatives 
of  these  dead.  As  she  leaned  on  the  old 
stone,  looking  at  the  landscape  around, 
which,  at  this  hour,  with  its  dun  shades 
and  violet  mists,  had  a  wilder  and  sweeter 
charm  than  at  other  times,  Mr.  Petersham 


came  down  the  hill-side  and  stood  a  mo- 
ment looking  over  the  valley  too.  "Des- 
olation of  desolations !"  said  he. 

"  Why  do  you  let  it  stay  so  ?"  she  re- 
sponded, as  if  thinking  he  meant  the  lit- 
tle group  of  graves. 

' '  Oh,  that  <  I  neither  let  nor  hinder. 
Nature  has  taken  the  graves  to  herself, 
and  does  as  she  will." 

"But  a  little  care  would  make  it  less 
desolate.  If  you  removed  this  broken 
fence,  planted  some  shrubs — you  have  no 
flowers — you  could  make  this  wilderness 
blossom  like  the  rose,  and  take  such  pleas- 
ure from  the  flowers — " 

' 1  You  can  do  as  you  choose  with  it.  If 
you  love  flowers  and  their  care,  plant  some 
here,  Miss  Furneval,"  said  Mr.  Petersham. 
"Make  it  less  desolate  if  you  can."  And 
with  a  bow  he  passed  on. 

Two  days  afterward  a  young  silver- 
stemmed  birch-tree  was  shaking  its  leaf- 
less boughs  in  the  April  weather  by  the 
block  marked  with  Gerarda's  name,  and  a 
neighboring  mound  had  been  turned  into 
a  bed  of  deep  and  double  violets.  After 
that  Miss  Furneval  wxas  her  own  gardener, 
and  the  rest  was  done  by  transplanting 
in  her  sunset  strolls,  by  the  aid  of  knife 
and  trowel,  the  flowers  and  bushes  that 
she  found  and  loved.  As  the  May  days 
lengthened,  and  Mr.  Petersham  used  to 
see  her  in  the  late  twilight  planting  and 
weeding  and  watering  the  tender  things, 
a  sense  of  life,  different  from  any  he  had 
known  for  years,  touched  him ;  and  when 
one  June  morning  he  looked  out  and  saw 
the  spot  a  mass  of  azure  and  crimson  and 
gold  blossoming  under  her  fingers,  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  brought  the  dead  to 
life,  and  had  turned  death  itself  into  beauty 
— as  if,  after  all,  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken in  his  dark  imaginings,  and  there 
were  some  joy  and  use  in  the  world  that 
was  not  all  a  hollow  travesty.  It  pleased 
him  to  see  this  young  person  pursuing  her 
own  life — going  to  church,  to  early  and 
late  service  and  prayer-meeting,  having 
now  and  then  a  call  from  Dr.  Gilbert,  the 
old  minister,  refreshing  her  like  wine, 
singing  her  little  hymns  by  herself.  It 
grew  to  be  like  the  turning  of  a  page  in  a 
new  book  to  him  every  day. 

Meanwhile  the  copying  proceeded  much 
like  Penelope's  web ;  for  as  Mr.  Petersham 
waked  somewhal  from  his  moral  lethargy, 
he  was  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with 
his  work,  and  undid  and  did  again  every 
day's  achievement,  and  in  the  conversa- 
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tions  that  naturally  ensued,  he  felt  him- 
self, for  the  first  time  in  years,  experi- 
encing' the  beginning  of  a  vital  interest 
in  something.  In  something  ?  Yes,  tru- 
ly ;  not  merely  in  work,  not  merely  in  the 
blooming  of  flowers,  in  the  returning 
beauty  of  the  changing  mountain  pic- 
tures, but  in  this  stately  young  woman. 
Pshaw!  Mr.  Petersham  would  not  whis- 
per the  suspicion  of  such  a  thought  to 
himself.  He,  with  his  jeunesse  epuisee ; 
he,  done  with  life;  he,  a  pinch  of  ashes, 
ready  to  blow  on  the  winds — what  had  he 
to  do  with  love,  with  youth,  with  glorious 
vitality  ?  He,  Gerarda's  murderer !  He 
had  renounced  too  much  not  to  make  fur- 
ther renunciation;  but  a  shroud  of  sad- 
ness gathered  round  him  anew  with  the 
thought,  and  he  saw  the  simplest  object 
through  something  forlorn  as  tears.  Yet, 
despite  his  trouble,  there  was  some  com- 
pensation in  watching  Miss  Furneval,  and 
wondering  at  the  secret  of  her  content ;  at 
the  unknown  burden  of  her  thoughts ;  at 
the  satisfaction  she  found  in  hunting  out 
a  poorer  person,  and  giving  kind  words 
and  companionship  when  she  had  nothing 
else;  at  her  pleasure  in  the  respect  the 
minister  always  showed  her ;  at  her  enjoy- 
ment of  the  observances  of  the  church, 
and  the  solace  they  afforded  her  in  this 
dull  and  colorless  life ;  at  all  her  glad  still- 
ness on  the  communion  Sundays.  ' 4  You 
find  something  to  be  happy  about  every 
day,1'  he  said. 

44  Oh,  always  something,"  she  replied. 

4  4  Would  you  be  as  happy, "  he  asked,  4 '  if 
these  poor  villagers  resented  your  visits  ?" 

11  Why,  of  course  not.    There — " 

"Or  if  Dr.  Gilbert  ceased  to  give  you 
his  respect  and  friendship,  and  the  church 
people  looked  askance  on  you,  and  every 
body  thought  you  either  mad  or  bad  ?" 

44  Oh,  no,  no  !"•  she  answered.  44  What 
makes  you  think  of  such  things  ?  Dr. 
Gilbert  breaks  the  bread  of  life  to  me. 
And  life  here  would  be  bitter  without  that 
respect.  I  am  sinfully  proud,  Mr.  Peter- 
sham," she  added,  with  a  little  laugh;  "I 
would  rather  die  than  be  thought  ill  of." 

44 1  was  not  thinking  of  you,"  he  said. 

One  morning,  while  waiting  for  the  de- 
linquent house-maid  in  the  study,  having 
made  the  little  anteroom  a  perfect  cell  of 
color  with  vases  and  flat  dishes  overflowing 
in  blue  and  crimson  flowers,  with  climb- 
ing vines  and  hanging  buds  over  picture 
and  bracket  and  mirror  and  mantel,  and 
seeing  nothing  more  to  do,  Miss  Furneval 


wandered  a  little  way  up  the  cleft  of  the 
hills  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  and  toward 
the  old  mill,  whose  nooks,  overhanging 
the  water,  were  always  pleasant  to  her, 
but,  before  she  reached  her  destination, 
was  aware  of  Mr.  Petersham  leaning  on 
the  rail  of  the  rustic  bridge  in  as  melan- 
choly wise  as  Hamlet  with  the  skull.  She 
turned,  and  crossed  to  his  side. 

44  How  empty  all  this  sunshine  seems!" 
he  exclaimed. 

"Empty!"  she  said.  "It  is  crowded 
and  teeming  with  life  and  joy." 

44 1  see  none  of  it." 

4 4  None,  in  this  crystal  atmosphere  like 
the  hollow  of  a  vast  -sapphire,  with  the 
birds'  wings  and  birds'  songs,  and  the  bub- 
ble of  the  brook,  and  the  breath  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  long  low  valley  under- 
neath in  all  its  melting  shadows,  and  the 
far  faint  hills  kissing  heaven!  Oh,  Mr. 
Petersham,  the  world  is  the  same  world 
to  one  as  to  another;  the  trouble  lies  with 
you.  Tell  me,  Sir,  are  you  always  so  sad  ?" 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  then  Mr. 
Petersham  said,  looking  straight  before 
him :  "If  you  had  done  a  great  wrong,  if 
you  had  allowed  a  soul  to  die  before  your 
eyes,  if  you  were  conscious,  nevertheless, 
that  your  remorse  was  so  diseased  and 
overwrought  that  you  could  only  fear  for 
yourself  the  insanity  of  melancholia — " 

4 '  And  you  a  man  of  sense !  I  suppose 
you  mean  the  wrong  was  done  there ;" 
and  she  waved  her  hand  toward  the  un- 
seen place  of  graves,  the  tip  of  whose  sil- 
ver-birch was  shaking  round  the  bend  of 
the  hill-side.  "How  could  you  know 
what  was  going  on  till  the  result  came  ? 
She  has  long  ago  forgiven  you,  be  sure. 
If  you  had  known,  could  you  or  any  mor- 
tal power  have  changed  Mrs.  Mynshyn  ? 
It  takes  a  convulsion  of  nature  to  make 
pebbles  out  of  trap-rock." 

44  Mrs.  Mynshyn!" 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon." 

4 'Ah — ah!"  with  an  indrawn  breath. 
' '  I  had  thought  it  was  I — my  neglect 
alone ;  then  there  are  two  of  us !  Oh,  ac- 
cursed race!  It  is  time  we  perished." 
And  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  "We 
are  only  fit  to  perish — a  foul  and  feeble 
race!" 

As  if  just  made  bold  enough,  Miss  Fur- 
neval lifted  her  own  hand  and  gently 
pulled  his  down.  "  Look  out  on  this 
world  that  seems  so  worthless,"  she  said, 
4 'this  dazzling,  well-ordered  world:  do 
you  think  it  came  about  of  itself  ?  Take 
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a  handful  of  this  water  running  under 
our  feet,  of  this  earth  here  on  the  bank: 
do  you  see  in  it  any  germ  or  beginning  of 
intelligence  by  which  it  could  fashion  it- 
self into  a  world  so  fair  ?  Don't  you  feel 
surely  that  it  must  have  had  a  maker,  a 
creator,  some  great  power,  some  force,  of 
whose  possession  of  the  love  of  beauty  and 
order  and  progression  we  have  certainly 
the  evidence  about  us?  You  of  an  ac- 
cursed race  ?  Could  there  be  such  a  thing, 
in  such  a  world,  the  work  of  such  a  hand  ? 
Evil  would  have  been  in  the  thought  that 
fashioned  it — evil  can  not  be  in  God's 
thought.  Fit  only  to  perish  ?  Can  you 
think  He  made  so  perfectly,  so  tenderly, 
and  lingeringly  that  which  He  meant  only 
to  rot  and  perish  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Petersham, 
you  sin,  more  than  in  any  other  way,  in 
such  a  conception  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  Father  and  Friend  and  Lord  of  the 
Universe.'1 

He  was  silent  again  for  a  while  after 
this  outbreak.  Then  he  said,  "It  would 
be  all  one  to  me,  no  being  at  all,  or  one  so 
great  and  distant  as  that." 

kk0h  no,  indeed!"  she  cried.  "Only 
believe  that  He  is  in  the  world.  Call  out 
to  him,  believing  that,  and  He  will  an- 
swer. He  is  close  at  hand ;  He  is  waiting 
for  you ;  you  are  an  atom  of  His  universe 
as  dear  to  Him  as  any  other  atom;  He 
loves  you." 

"I  should  think  so!  With  a  venge- 
ance. No,  no;  this  sunshine  that  mere- 
ly fertilizes  the  earth  into  brute  food, 
these  birds  that  merely  mate,  these  flow- 
ers that  are  presently  trodden  into  com- 
post, this  seething,  bubbling  mob  of  cruel, 
busy,  selfish  creatures — when  I  see  any 
lofty  purpose  in  any  part  of  this,  when  I 
see  any  self-forgetful  heroic  nature  in  any 
one  of  these — why,  I  may  begin  to  look 
about,  hoping  to  find  a  hand  that  made  it 
all  to  some  good  end.    Till  then — " 

u  Ah,"  said  she,  "  I  might  not  insist  so 
if  I  had  not  once  been  in  as  deep  waters 
as  you,  as  deep  and  black;"  and  she  shud- 
dered as  if  with  the  memory.  1 1  Half  a 
dozen  years  ago  I  also  was  wretched. 
Earth  failed  me,  and  I  could  not  find  heav- 
en. I  will  tell  you — I  even  attempted  to 
destroy  myself.  But  fate  willed  other- 
wise. I  was  saved.  Friends  took  me 
in  hand.  By-and-by  faith  grew  up  in 
my  desert  soul,  and  my  whole  nature 
changed.  I  had  been  timid  and  retiring 
and  shrinking ;  I  became  fearless  and 
calm;  even  my  body  changed,  and  from 


a  slender  fragile  girl  I  became  a  strong 
and  robust  woman.  So  I  know  whereof  I 
speak,  and  I  know  you  can  find  help." 

' '  Your  little  struggles  of  an  innocent 
soul!"  said  he,  with  a  bitter  half-laugh. 
1  k  Did  you  go  out  at  night,  as  I  have  done, 
with  a  spade  to  dig  your  own  grave  ?" 

"But,  Mr.  Petersham—" 

"  Come !"  said  Mr.  Petersham,  abruptly. 
"  The  Digest  of  Universal  Law  is  missing 
us;"  and  he  offered  his  hand  to  help  her 
off  the  bridge. 

"Universal  human  law,"  said  she,  de- 
termined on  the  last  word,  "is  only  a  fee- 
ble imitation  of  the  Eternal  Law ;  and  you 
may  call  it  law,  and  I  may  call  it — " 

"And  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  it  laughs 
at  us  as  its  great  forces  crash  on  and  crack 
our  bones  to  dust." 

1 '  And  yet  you  say  one  heroic  action 
will  give  the  world  a  different  look,  will 
make  you  believe  in  possibilities  of  good 
and  the  author  of  good." 

' k  Well — yes,  I  think  so.  And  it  is  safe 
to  say." 

And  as  Mr.  Petersham  stood  looking 
out  on  the  hills  that  night,  the  likeness  of 
a  sweet  dusky  face,  eager  with  enthusiasm, 
its  dark  eyes  burning  like  stars,  the  rich 
changeless  tint  glowing  under  the  olive 
brown  of  its  cheek,  kept  hanging  before 
him,  and  with  the  face  the  spirit  of  the 
words  kept  speaking  to  him,  and  suddenly 
a  sense  of  awe  was  upon  him,  so  that  he 
almost  feared  to  turn,  lest,  after  all,  what 
he  disbelieved  yet  longed  for  were  at  his 
side. 

A  few  evenings  afterward,  being  alone 
with  her,  he  showed  Miss  Furneval  a  min- 
iature, the  painted  semblance  of  a  dark- 
eyed,  flower-fair  face  with  an  abundance 
of  blonde  braids  bound  above  the  brow— 
a  face  lovely,  though  rather  in  expression 
than  in  feature.   ' 4  It  was  my  wife, "  said  he. 

k '  Was  she  like  that  ?"  said  Miss  Furne- 
val, faintly,  and  with  some  tremor  in  her 
tone. 

' 1  Very.  But  paler.  Do  you  know,  you 
often  bring  her  to  my  mind,  although  you 
are  larger  and  older  than  Gerarda,  and  a 
wise  woman  where  she  was  only  a  loving 
child;  and  although  she  danced  where 
you  move  in  such  stately  fashion,  and 
although  she  was  always  laughing,  till 
those  last  months,  and  you  so  seldom 
smile,  and  although  she  was  so  frail  and 
fair,  and  you  so  dark  and  strong  and  rich- 
ly tinted,  there  is  often  an  air,  a  way,  an 
outline,  that  calls  her  up  before  me." 
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"I  look  like  so  many  people  I'1  said  Miss 
Furneval.  "We  all  do,  I  suppose.  The 
human  face,  for  all  its  variations,  keeps 
much  the  same  base,  you  know.  Is  it  a 
great  while  since  you  lost  her  ?"  she  add- 
ed, presently. 

' '  An  eternity ! — a  hopeless  blank !  Yet 
sometimes — sometimes  I  have  thought  an- 
other woman  as  sweet  as  she —  And 
then  the  thought  is  sacrilege.  But,  Miss 
Furneval,  if  you — if  you — "  And  he 
paused,  his  strange  sad  eyes  transfixing 
her  with  a  wild  light  of  hope  in  them. 

' '  Mr.  Petersham,  if  you — if  you  had  a 
wife  again,  would  you  subject  her  to  the 
same  conditions  ?" 

"To  none  of  them.  We  wTould  leave 
this  place  of  graves;  we  would  put  the 
ends  of  the  earth  between  us  and  all  con- 
nected with  it;  we  would  live  a  new  life. ^ 
And  he  held  out  both  his  hands  to  her. 

But  Miss  Furneval  did  not  choose  to 
see  the  gesture  at  that  moment.  "There 
comes  Mrs.  Mynshyn,"  she  said,  and  went 
to  roll  a  chair  into  the  light  for  that  indi- 
vidual, disturbing  as  she  did  so  the  air 
creeping  through  the  window  rich  with 
the  breath  of  honeysuckle  and  the  last 
late  roses,  and  scattering  it  through  the 
room. 

It  was  high  time,  Mrs.  Mynshyn  thought, 
for  her  presence.  She  had  seen  sufficient 
of  the  various  strolls  and  tete-a-tetes,  out- 
side of  the  hours  of  work,  to  arouse  her 
apprehension.  If  she  had  had  any  pur- 
pose of  waking  her  brother  from  his  le- 
thargic melancholy,  she  felt  that  the  pur- 
pose was  accomplished,  and  it  was  now 
time  to  look  to  the  consequences.  ' '  If 
the  copying  is  quite  over  for  to-night,  Ar- 
nold," she  said,  ' '  I  have  some  private  mat- 
ters to  speak  of  with  you."  And  at  the 
hint  Miss  Furneval  bade  the  two  good- 
night, and  left  Mrs.  Mynshyn  clearing  her 
throat.  ' 4 1  suppose  you  are  aware,  Ar- 
nold," Mrs.  Mynshyn  began,  "that  this 
person  who  copies  for  you  came  to  us  with 
no  other  recommendation  than  that  which 
may  be  a  forged  note  from  a  clergyman 
who  never  existed." 

"Sister!" 

"I  mean  just  what  I  say.  And  I  am 
moved  to  say  it  by  her  conduct,  for  all  her 
church-going,  and  her  hymn-books,  and 
the  rest.  Do  you  suppose  any  modest 
woman  of  her  years — she  is  every  day  of 
thirty,  if  she's  an  hour — would  be  making 
occasion  to  see  you  alone,  away  from  her 
work,  till  she  has  all  but  infatuated  you  t 


I  came  to  say  to  you  that  she  will  receive 
warning  from  me  to-night,  and  in  future 
I  will  myself  attend  to  this  precious  copy- 
ing. I  thank  divine  goodness  my  eyes — " 
"You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  I" 
suddenly  thundered  the  amazed  Mr.  Pe- 
tersham. 

"Humph!"  said  Mrs.  Mynshyn,  rising 
and  getting  out  of  the  room,  and  in  her 
turn  shaking  about  the  flower-laden  at- 
mosphere, ' k  I  have  already  done  it. "  And 
so,  when  Miss  Furneval  took  up  a  note 
from  her  dressing-table,  out  of  which  a 
bank-bill  dropped,  it  appeared  that  she 
had. 

To  Mrs.  Mynshyn's  consternation,  after 
that  curt  note,  Miss  Furneval  walked  in 
next  morning  and  took  her  customary 
place  at  the  breakfast  table,  although  no 
plate  had  been  set  for  her.  She  was  in 
her  pretty  white  morning-gown,  too,  with 
a  creamy  tea-rose  in  the  knot  of  pale 
blue  ribbon  at  her  throat,  making  a  gor- 
geous piece  of  color  with  her  brown  skin 
and  scarlet  cheek  and  an  early  golden 
leaf  in  her  hair.  When  the  servant  had 
poured  her  coffee  and  left  the  room,  Miss 
Furneval  turned  to  Mr.  Petersham  and 
said,  ' '  I  have  received  a  rather  extraordi- 
nary communication  from  Mrs.  Mynshyn. 
I  had  thought  you  wTere  my  employer, 
Mr.  Petersham." 

"  I  am,"  said  that  gentleman. 

"And  I—" 

' '  And  you  are  to  take  no  notice  of  any 
communication  of  the  sort  that  I  suppose 
you  mean  from  Mrs.  Mynshyn,"  said  Mr. 
Petersham,  as  quietly  as  before,  but  pale 
with  the  effort,  and  feeling  all  at  once 
like  a  giant  who  has  rent  his  chain. 

"Before  my  very  face!"  gasped  Mrs. 
Mynshyn,  and  became  rigid. 

"I  thank  you,  Sir, "said  Miss  Furne- 
val. "  All  the  same,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  best  that  I  should  go.  Not  to-day,  in- 
deed ;  that  would  be  very  fatiguing.  But 
to-morrow,  if  you  will  send  to  the  stage 
office,  I  will  thank  you.  As  for  the  rest, 
Sir,  it  is  better  than  long  life  with  you  to 
see  you — " 

' 1  To  see  me  at  last  assert  my  manhood," 
said  he  then.  k  But  you  will  not  go. 
And  if  my  sister  wishes  to  continue  at  the 
head  of  my  house,  she  will  insist  upon 
your  remaining." 

Mrs.  Mynshyn  rose  to  the  full  attenua- 
tion of  her  awful  height,  her  yellow  face 
frozen  to  clay.  "You  hussy!"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  the  help  of  her  long,  lean, 
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shaking1  forefinger,  and  swept  out  of  the 
room.  Mrs.  Grey's  ring"  had  been  heard 
at  the  door,  and  an  hour  afterward  the 
good  gossip  went  off  loaded. 

Just  before  noon  Dr.  Gilbert's  mare  was 
hitched  at  the  gate,  and  the  gentle  old 
man  came  up  the  walk  and  asked  for  Miss 
Furneval,  who  had  been  gathering  to- 
gether her  affairs,  which  were  pretty 
widely  distributed  through  the  house. 

"My  child,"  said  he,  as  Miss  Furneval 
entered,  ' '  I  have  thought  it  best  to  come 
directly  to  you.    What  is  this  I  hear  ?" 

1 1  How  should  I  know  before  you  tell 
me,  Sir  ?"  returned  Miss  Furneval,  in  a 
somewhat  defiant  manner,  new  to  her, 
pausing  before  him,  and  looking  at  him 
with  no  other  change  of  face  than  the 
gradual  whitening  of  the  lips. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  began  Dr.  Gil- 
bert, a  little  nettled  by  this  unbending 
demeanor,  ' '  that  these  sad  things  which 
I  hear  through  Mrs.  Grey  from  Mrs.  Myn- 
shyn  are — " 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  cried  Miss  Furneval, 
with  indignant  warmth,  "that  your 
church  has  no  more  right  to  become  a 
nest  of  scandal  than  the  Temple  had  to  be 
a  nest  of  money-changers.  What  right 
has  one  Christian  to  think  ill  and  speak 
ill  of  another  ?" 

"  '  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be 
clean,'  "  said  Dr.  Gilbert,  gravely.  "  I  am 
not  going  to  answer  you  in  this  spirit,  my 
child.  I  will  come  to  the  point,  and  only 
ask  you  two  or  three  questions,  which,  as 
your  pastor  and  spiritual  guide,  I  have  a 
right  to  do.  Are  you,  as  Mrs.  Mynshyn 
says  you  are,  a  married  woman  with  a 
husband  living  ?"  . 

"I  am,"  said  Miss  Furneval,  bowing 
her  head  haughtily  where  she  stood. 

"And  have  you,  as  Mrs.  Mynshyn  says 
you  have,  listened  not  unfavorably  to  ad- 
dresses from  Mr.  Petersham  ?" 

"I  have" — after  an  almost  impercepti- 
ble hesitation. 

"And  he — you,  I  mean —  Pardon  me, 
the  wicked  words  are  difficult  to  say — you 
love  him  ?" 

Miss  Furneval  paused,  lifting  her  head 
and  looking  into  space.  "Yes,"  she  said 
at  last,  "I  do." 

"My  child,  my  child,"  cried  the  old 
minister,  "  the  Lord  has  forsaken  you." 

' '  No,  Sir, "  said  Miss  Furneval.  ' '  But 
Mrs.  Mynshyn  has  read  my  letters  to  my 
old  aunt,  and  read  them  without  the  key." 
She  was  silent  a  moment — "My  dear,  kind 


friend,"  she  cried  then,  approaching  him, 
and  all  at  once  she  stopped  and  burst  into 
the  gayest  peal  of  laughter  with  which 
the  rafters  of  that  room  had  ever  rung. 

Dr.  Gilbert  threw  up  his  hands  in  horror. 
"So  hardened!"  he  exclaimed.  "So — " 
And  just  there  Mrs.  Mynshyn  opened  the 
door.  He  turned  toward  her  with  a  sort 
of  sob  in  his  old  voice.  "  The  worst,"  he 
said — "  the  worst  is  true." 

' '  And  more  than  that,"  cried  Mrs.  Myn- 
shyn :  ' '  she  paints !" 

And  before  Miss  Furneval  could  recover 
or  bethink  herself,  Mrs.  Mynshyn  had  con- 
ducted the  old  gentleman  out  of  the  room, 
he  had  mounted  his  nag,  and  was  soberly 
and  sadly  jogging  aAvay  to  take  measures 
for  dealing  with  the  reprobate. 

Miss  Furneval  picked  up  her  hat,  and 
sauntered  out  of  the  house.  It  was  a 
cloudless  day  of  fervent  heat ;  the  sky  had 
deepened  its  blue  every  hour  till  it  hung 
a  heavy  brooding  purple  pall,  with  light- 
nings playing  on  the  fringes  along  the 
horizon.  The  morning  breeze  had  fallen, 
the  birds  were  still,  the  leaves  forgot  to 
stir.  She  thought  it  would  be  cooler  out- 
of-doors;  she  could  not  stay  beneath  the 
roof ;  she  followed  by  the  bed  of  the  brook 
to  the  old  mill.  As  she  went  along,  Mrs. 
Mynshyn,  in  her  high  chaise  and  with  her 
head  in  the  air,  passed  on  the  narrow  road 
below,  beside  the  brook,  on  her  way  doubt- 
less to  enjoy  her  tidbits  with  Miss  Overton. 
Miss  Furneval  wandered  on,  till  through 
the  cleft  of  the  hills  the  landscape  stretch- 
ed under  her  in  its  violet  mantle,  a  land 
of  peace,  an  enchanted  country  of  delight. 
As  she  looked  at  it  a  few  drops  of  rain 
fell.  She  was  a  long  way  from  the  house, 
and  there  was  no  shelter  but  the  forsaken 
mill  at  hand.  She  clambered  down,  and 
traversed  its  rickety  floors  to  a  window, 
where  she  leaned  and  looked  out,  and 
dreamed  a  little,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips. 
She  was  very  tired;  before  she  knew  it 
her  head  had  fallen  on  the  sill,  and  she 
was  dreaming  in  reality — the  reality  of  a 
sweet  deep  slumber. 

She  was  waked,  a  half  hour  afterward, 
by  a  strange  and  horrible  noise,  a  boom- 
ing of  thunder  that  echoed  through  the 
hollow  of  the  sky  and  every  hollow  of  the 
hills,  a  low  and  distant  roar  swelling  far 
off  from  the  heights  of  the  hills,  a  sound 
like  the  breaking  of  waves,  a  rushing  of 
water,  and  the  clatter  of  every  timber  in 
the  mill.  It  was  the  rain,  the  few  drops 
that  had  all  at  once  become  a  torrent,  the 
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quick  torrent  of  a  wild  afternoon  shower 
in  the  summer  hills,  a  flood  as  if  the  riv- 
ers of  heaven  were  unloosed.  She  cross- 
ed quickly  to  one  of  the  broad  openings 
on  the  other  side,  and  saw  that  the  amaz- 
ing little  brook  was  already  rolling  down, 
swollen  to  a  freshet,  and  still  swelling. 


he  came  leaping  down  to  her  side,  and 
shaking  off  a  shower  himself  like  a  shag- 
gy dog  just  out  of  water.  "So  I  have 
found  you,"  he  said.  "To  think  of  the 
insanity  of  your  choosing  this  place  in  a 
thunder  -  shower,  and  such  a  thunder- 
shower!    This  way — here — I  know  the 


"as  she  spoke,  she  took  his  hand,  and  then  paused  one  moment.' 


SI io  did  not  stay  to  gaze  at  the  unfamiliar 
stretch  of  foaming  yellow  water  rushing 
wbare  the  pellucid  tide  of  limpid  bubbles 
used  to  run  between  its  blossoming  banks. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost;  the 
old  mill  would  be  perhaps  cut  off  from 
land  before  she  could  escape  from  it.  She 
ran  up  the  steps  toward  the  disused  tim- 
ber chute,  only  to  meet  Mr.  Petersham  as 


place  of  old.  My  God ! — one  instant,  one 
instant  too  late!"  It  was  true.  There 
came  a  shock,  a  shiver,  a  crash,  and  the 
upper  side  of  the  structure  slowly  settled 
as  if  one  were  forced  to  his  knees,  and  the 
violent  turbid  water  was  tearing  down  be- 
tween them  and  dry  land.  For  one  heart- 
beat Mr.  Petersham  averted  his  face,  and 
then  he  looked  at  her — a  shudder  was  run- 
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ning  over  her,  more  as  if  with  the  memo- 
ry of  some  dreadful  past  experience  than 
with  horror  of  the  present  or  apprehen- 
sion of  the  future.  But  directly  after- 
ward she  was  herself  again,  with  the  same 
steady  color  and  glowing  eye.  "Well," 
she  said,  as  clearly  as  she  could  be  heard 
through  the  rush  and  roar  and  racket, 
and  extending  her  hands,  ' '  I  have  been 
nearer  death  before;  and  I  dare  say  you 
have  known  moments  more  terrible." 

"At  any  rate,  we  are  together,"  he  said. 
' '  And  if  we  can  do  no  more,  we  can  at 
least  go  where  we  can  face  the  foe  and  ad- 
mire his  splendor."  And  so  with  uncer- 
tain steps  they  did,  placing  themselves 
where  the  trembling  beams  yet  seemed 
firmest  and  the  chance  best,  and  side  by 
side  waiting  through  the  ghastly  mo- 
ments that  told  their  fate.  It  was  no  time 
for  words  ;  perhaps  the  instants  of  time 
were  but  few  before  them ;  a  dozen  pulsa- 
tions more  and  the  torrent  might  snatch 
them  into  eternity;  yet  the  chances  were 
with  the  old  mill  that  had  stood  more 
floods  than  one.  But  if  they  were  to  die, 
there  was  one  thing  that  must  be  clear  be- 
tween them ;  he  felt,  as  if  by  some  subtle 
instinct,  that  he  was  all  to  her,  as  she  to 
him,  yet,  "Was  it  true," he  said,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  less  uproar,  ' '  that  I  heard  you  say 
this  noon  that  you  are  the  wife  of  a  hus- 
band who  lives  and  whom  you  love  ?" 

"Perfectly  true,"  she  answered  him. 
But  as  she  spoke  she  took  his  hand,  and 
then  paused  one  moment,  and  cast  her 
glance  over  the  expanse  about  them. 
Great  trees  came  rushing  down,  struck  the 
posts  of  the  mill,  and  swirled  off  into  mid- 
stream, and  away  ;  the  swimming  barn- 
yard creatures  swept  by  them;  a  hutch 
with  a  peacock  on  it  spreading  his  superb 
train  of  gold  and  emerald  and  azure  stain 
in  the  rush  of  the  rain,  and  piercing  the 
din  with  his  sharp  cries ;  the  little  thread 
of  the  brook  was  an  inundation  brim- 
ming the  broad  intervale — broad  as  some 
great  lake  agitated  by  a  furious  tumult,  a 
foam-streaked  stretch  under  that  purple 
pall  of  sky  and  through  the  silver  glitter 
of  the  wind-swept  rain  in  the  awful  efful- 
gence of  the  lightnings.  Here  and  there 
her  wandering  eye  caught  the  gleam  of 
the  white  horns  of  cattle;  here  a  horse 
swam  with  the  tide,  his  black  head  just 
above  the  stream.  Then  her  glance  came 
back  and  rested  on  Mr.  Petersham,  and, 
with  a  strange  sweet  smile,  she  lifted  to 
her  lips  the  hand  she  held  and  kissed  it 
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earnestly.  Suddenly,  in  the  act,  Miss 
Furneval  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  out 
along  the  broad  beam,  sprang  then  to  a 
lower  beam,  threw  herself  flat  upon  it, 
reaching  out  with  both  arms,  before  Mr. 
Petersham  could  gainsay  her  or  could 
seize  her.  What  did  she  see  ?  In  a  sec- 
ond breath  Mr.  Petersham  saw  it  too.  It 
was  Mrs.  Mynshyn,  tipped  back  in  her 
chaise,  from  which  horse  and  shafts  had 
been  torn,  floating  along  the  arrowy  cur- 
rent, her  skirts  tucked  up  about  her,  and 
sitting  serene  as  Cleopatra  on  the  Cyd- 
nus.  She  saw  Miss  Furneval,  but  only 
as  if  she  saw  through  her,  making  no 
sign.  But  just  before  she  reached  the 
mill  a  great  hay-rack  came  sailing  down 
the  swifter  body  of  the  current,  hit  the 
chaise,  and  twirled  it  about,  and  spilled 
Mrs.  Mynshyn  out  as  unceremoniously  as 
if  she  had  been  a  rag  doll.  There  was 
one  wild  cry  from  the  old  creature  as  she 
tossed  up  her  arms,  and  the  next  moment, 
reaching  far  over  and  above  her,  Miss 
Furneval  had  caught  her  hand,  the  other 
old  hand  had  closed  over  that  grasp  like 
a  vise;  and  drawn  by  the  wet  weight, 
pulled  by  the  tearing  stream,  and  pushed 
by  her  own  momentum,  but  never  think- 
ing of  letting  go  her  hold,  Miss  Furneval 
was  slipping  into  the  water,  was  caught 
and  whirled  under  and  off,  still  holding 
fast  to  Mrs.  Mynshyn,  still  held  fast  by 
her.  "Don't  mind  me ;  I  can  swim !"  she 
cried  back;  but  he  never  heard  her;  he 
was  in  the  water  after  her.  There  was 
only  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  some 
of  all  the  objects  in  the  torrent  should 
not  strike  the  stoutest  swimmer  and  end 
all  swimming ;  but  as  he  rose  to  the  stroke 
he  saw  a  huge  tree  swinging  broadside  on 
and  tangling  them  among  its  half-sub- 
merged branches  ;  and  before  he  could 
dash  the  water  out  of  his  eyes,  Miss  Furne- 
val was  scrambling  up  among  the  boughs, 
although  they  were  rolling  and  dipping 
like  a  ship  at  sea,  and  was  helping  Mrs. 
Mynshyn  after  her;  and  as  in  another 
moment  the  force  of  the  water  swept  him 
in  with  the  same  eddy  among  the  branch- 
es, the  whole  tree  swung  round  and 
lodged  against  a  hidden  wall,  and  people 
on  the  bank  were  throwing  ropes,  and 
rigging  planks,  and  bringing  the  half- 
drowned  wretches  ashore. 

"O  my  God!"  cried  Mr.  Petersham, 
as  he  grasped  her,  ' '  I  never  expected  to 
see  you  again.  We  sometimes  die  for  our 
friends,  but  who,  before  you,  ever  laid 
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down  life  for  an  enemy !  What  an  act ! 
what  a  heroic  act!  No,  I  never  ex- 
pected— " 

"Then  you  have  seen  it  at  last,'1  she 
said,  coolly,  wiping  her  face  with  a  cor- 
ner of  the  cloak  somebody  had  brought 
her — "the  one  heroic  act ?" 

"Never  expected  to  touch  you  again. 
Ah,  how  cold  you  are,  Miss  Furneval — 
Great  heavens!  Gerarda!"  And  he  stood 
struck  dumb  before  this  apparition  of  a 
woman,  half  whose  flower-fair  face  was 
smeared  with  a  melting  wash  of  brown 
and  scarlet,  and  half  whose  dark  hair  and 
all  uncurled  rings  and  Recamier  locks 
was  torn  aside,  with  their  scarf  of  lace, 
from  a  high  white  brow  closely  bound 
about  with  blonde  braids — an  apparition 
shivering  and  shaking  and  dripping  at  ev- 
ery point. 

' '  Well — don't  you  know  me  ?"  she  cried, 
with  a  laugh  like  a  chime.  ' '  Are  walnut 
juice  and  wigs  of  charcoal  disguises  that 
defy  love  ?"  she  said,  talking  against  time 
as  she  saw  his  emotion.  ' '  I  used  to  won- 
der at  you  every  day  when  I  put  them  on. 
Once  you  said  you  would  know  my  chin 
and  ear  in  ten  thousand,  and  so  I  muf- 
fled them  in  lace." 

"Gerarda!1'  he  cried  again,  white  as 
ashes.  And  to  the  half -unconscious  Mrs. 
Mynshyn's  amazement,  white  and  cold 
and  wet  as  they  were,  they  were  locked  in 
one  another's  arms;  and  when  the  clasp 
was  loosened,  Mr.  Petersham  had  fainted 
quite  away. 

"Yes,"  she  said  that  evening,  as  he  lay 
on  the  sofa  and  she  sat  beside  him,  with 
the  sunset  bursting  in  glory  out  of  the 
dark  sky  and  through  the  glistening  rain- 
drops, and  overlaying  them  with  glad 
lustre,  ' '  Gerarda.  I  wasn't  born  to  be 
drowned.  I  was  saved,  that  dreadful  day, 
and  taken  to  my  aunt's.  She  kept  my  se- 
cret, and  I  wore  her  name.  But  I  was 
Gerarda  when  I  came  to  you,  a  bent,  gray- 
headed  woman,  to  do  copying — came  to  see 
if  you  had  burst  your  bonds,  and  were  fit 
to  have  a  wife,  Sir.  I  was  Gerarda  when 
I  slipped  away  to  leave  you  yet  to  work 
out  the  riddle.  I  was  Gerarda  all  through 
the  long  seasons  afterward,  when  I  heard 
of  you  from  my  old  servants,  who  never 
betrayed  me ;  when  I  saw  you,  unseen  my- 
self, and  could  no  longer  keep  away  from 
you  and  came  back,  with  many  scruples 
of  conscience,  to  be  sure,  as  to  the  lie  of 
the  life,  but  feeling  that  the  end  justified 
the  means,  and  intending,  whether  all 


was  as  I  wished  or  not,  one  day  to  take 
my  vows  again,  helped  till  then  by  my 
disguises  and  the  changes  of  the  five  years 
since  the  flood,  for  I  was  sure  that,  after 
all,  you  loved  me." 

' '  Always !  always !  Gerarda. " 

She  kissed  the  hand  she  held.  ' '  And 
you  have  not  reproached  me  for  my  ab- 
sence." 

"I  never  shall." 

In  a  moment  her  head  was  hidden  in 
his  breast,  with  a  sudden  storm  of  tears. 
"I  never  shall  forgive  myself!"  she 
sobbed.  ' '  Those  long  and  cruel  years 
since  the  flood !    Those  cruel  years !" 

"A  flood  took  you  from  me,  a  flood 
brought  you  back  to  me.  Gerarda,  it  is 
like  a  miracle.  Oh  yes,  I  believe  now  in 
them  all.  After  that  act  of  yours  to-day, 
can  I  doubt  any  thing  ?  After  your  re- 
turn to  me,  can  I  ever — can  I  ever  doubt 
the  goodness  that  gives  me  back  my  wife  ? 
Gerarda!  Look  there!"  As  she  looked 
she  saw  that  the  flood  had  swept  through 
the  dreary  little  place  of  graves  on  the 
hill-side  underneath  the  window,  and 
washed  it  out  of  the  world;  there  was 
nothing  there  but  the  fresh  earth,  to  be- 
come some  time  a  slope  of  sunshiny  turf. 

It  was  some  months  after  that  day  be- 
fore Mrs.  Mynshyn  was  able  to  leave  her 
room ;  but  she  kept  the  keys  in  her  basket, 
and  swayed  her  rod  of  iron  from  the  pil- 
low all  the  same.  "You  are  certainly 
very  much  improved,  Gerarda,"  she  said 
one  day  at  last,  when  she  had  descended 
and  seen  that  all  her  domain  was  in  per- 
fect keeping,  and  had  met  the  husband 
and  wife  coming  in  rosy  with  frost  and 
snow,  ' 1  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  the 
keys.  They  are  yours.  But,  for  all  that, 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  ever  since  the 
Tichborne  trial  I  have  had  my  doubts  as 
to  whether  you  really  are  Gerarda,  and 
not  somebody  who  came  in  here  and 
learned  all  about  her  in  order  to  person- 
ate her.  And  in  that  case  you  certainly 
are  not  married  to  Arnold  at  all,  and  have 
no  right  to  the  keys." 

' '  Keep  the  keys,  sister, "  said  Gerarda, 
with  her  merry  laugh,  followed  by  a  great 
quick  blush.  "I  have  my  hands  full, 
and  am  quite  likely  to  have.  And  you  are 
quite  right.  I  am  not  that  Gerarda  at  all. 
I  am  such  a  different  person !  But  does 
it  make  any  odds,  so  long  as  we  love  each 
other  at  last,  whether  I  am  that  Gerarda 
or  this  one?  Do  you  know,"  she  said, 
turning  to  her  husband,  ' '  I  am  sometimes 
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jealous  of  that  pale  young  Gerarda?  I 
sometimes  feel  as  though  you  had  made 
a  phantom  of  her,  and  regretted  her  a  lit- 
tle, for  all  of  me.  I  feel  as  though  I  were 
the  second  Mrs.  Petersham.  But  you 
must  acknowledge,"  she  said,  directly, 
with  that  sweet  laugh  of  hers,  ' '  that  I 
make  an  excellent  brunette.  You  are 
not  a  very  faithful  man,"  she  said;  "  you 
fell  in  love  with  me  this  time  as  a  bru- 
nette. Tell  me,"  she  whispered,  "do  you 
love  me  as  much  as  you  loved  Miss  Fur- 
neval  ?  Am  I  as  ifleasant  to  you  as  that 
first  Mrs.  Petersham  ?" 

"I  must  acknowledge,"  he  replied, 
sweeping  her  away  with  him  to  The  Di- 
gest of  Universal  Laiv,  "  that  I  love  you 
more  than  all  the  women  of  all  the  world 
were  ever  loved  before,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  not  half  the  help  to  me 
that  Miss  Furneval  was,  and  are  a  great 
deal  more  notional  than  the  first  Mrs. 
Petersham." 


AMERICAN  FORESTS. 

OF  a  desolation  which  is  recorded  far 
back  of  the  days  of  Roman  or  even  of 
Grecian  glory,  we  read  that  ' '  a  man  was 
famous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes 
upon  the  thick  trees."  In  the  days  when 
American  forests  were  considered  practi- 
cally limitless,  our  fathers  were  far  too 
famous  for  lifting  up  axes  upon  the  thick 
trees,  and  the  resultant  destruction  is  even 
now  upon  us,  like  the  Philistines  upon 
Samson.  This  destruction  comes  upon  us 
in  many  forms,  most  of  which  are,  in  fact, 
rapidly  and  terribly  cumulative.  Here 
is  a  beautiful  stream  of  water,  for  exam- 
ple, which  was  a  great  element  of  wealth 
to  the  region  through  which  it  flowed. 
It  might  not  only  have  continued  to  be 
so,  but  to  have  gained  in  usefulness  in- 
stead of  being  either  dead  or  surely  and 
swiftly  passing  away.  The  numberless 
little  hollows  on  the  hills  where  were  the 
springs  which  grew  into  rivulets  to  feed 
it  have  been  stripped  of  the  moisture- 
economizing  verdure  with  which  the  Cre- 
ator clothed  them,  and  so  the  springs  are 
dry,  and  the  rills  no  longer  murmur  their 
once  glad  songs  of  labor  as  they  hastened 
down  the  valleys  to  turn  the  mill-wheels 
of  mechanical  industry.  In  this  one 
matter  of  destruction  of  hydraulic  power 
with  which  we  have  been  already  smit- 
ten, hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
annual  damage  has  been  and  is  the  act- 


ual result.  That  this  drying  up  of  the 
streams  is  attributable  not  only  chiefly  to 
deforesting,  but  almost  solely  to  it,  com- 
mon-sense— which  is,  in  fact,  the  very  es- 
sence of  both  fact  and  philosophy — must 
make  plain  to  every  candid  mind.  Rain 
feeds  the  springs.  To  feed  them  econom- 
ically, it  should  be  gentle  and  frequent, 
not  violent  and  at  long  intervals.  Intel- 
ligent forest  engineering  would  require 
that  such  portion  of  hills  be  clothed  with 
a  mantle  of  green  trees  as  by  its  cooling 
influence  it  would  more  frequently  so 
contract  the  aerial  sponge  as  to  give  us 
showers  at  short  intervals.  This  is  the 
case  in  forest-clothed,  beautiful  Britain. 
The  reverse  is  true  in  tree-stripped  Spain, 
whose  people  have  become  as  proverbial 
for  their  hatred  of  trees  as  their  country 
has  for  sterility  of  soil  and  sleeping 
streams.  There,  and  on  eastward  all 
through  the  Orient,  a  relentlessly  brill- 
iant sky  and  an  appalling  absence  of  verd- 
ure will  teach  one  as  nothing  else  can 
how  beautiful  are  clouds  that  weep,  and, 
in  its  proper  time,  how  delicious  a  driz- 
zling rainy  day.  These  deforested  East- 
ern lands  are  as  famous  for  seasons  of 
blinding  storms,  and  valleys  torn  by  terri- 
ble torrents,  as  they  are  for  the  reverse. 
They  will  soon  find  their  counterpart  in 
all  these  characteristics  in  America,  un- 
less we  rouse  ourselves  with  a  will  to  un- 
derstand and  to  master  these  evils.  For- 
ests promote  streams  available  for  our 
precious  manufacturing  interests,  also,  by 
furnishing  vast  and  almost  innumerable 
beds  of  fallen  leaves  and  of  moss,  which 
act  on  the  earth  like  a  huge  overlying 
sponge,  to  check  the  sudden  rush  of  the 
rain-fall  into  the  valleys  and  down  into 
the  streams.  Very  rapidly  in  recent 
years  are  mournful  instances  multiplying 
in  which  these  manufacturing  streams 
are  transformed  by  freshets  from  spirits 
of  blessing — to  give  homes  and  food  and 
clothing  to  thousands  who  live  in  the 
hamlets,  by  turning  the  machinery  which 
helps  them  by  their  labor  to  help  them- 
selves— to  demons  of  destruction.  For- 
ests also  promote  such  steadiness  of  flow 
of  the  streams  as  to  make  them  sources 
of  national  wealth  in  giving  employment 
to  skilled  labor,  by  preventing  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture.  Probably  more 
than  half  the  water  that  falls  on  a  defor- 
ested region  in  a  dry  season  is  whisked 
off  by  evaporation  just  at  the  time  when 
it  is  most  needed  to  strengthen  the  de- 
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pleted  mill-streams.  The  steam-engine, 
to  be  of  any  practical  use  as  a  motive 
power,  must  have  its  action  controlled  by 
the  conservative  influence  of  the  balance- 
wheel.  Otherwise  its  wheels  would  whirl 
at  one  time  with  a  fury  which  would  re- 
sult only  in  destruction,  and  then  they 
would  move  too  slowly  to  be  of  service. 
Thus  the  forest,  by  increasing  the  fre- 
quency of  gentle  rains,  and  so  decreasing 
the  volume  and  the  length  of  intervals 
between  showers,  also  by  regulating  their 
too  sudden  plunge  into  the  streams,  is  the 
great  regulator  provided  by  nature  for 
their  control  in  the  service  of  man.  All 
over  the  manufacturing  portions  of  our 
country  we  may  find  instances  where 
large  amounts  of  capital  have  been  in- 
vested to  develop  and  make  available  our 
once  magnificent  and  almost  number- 
less hydraulic  powers.  Trusting  to  what 
seemed  a  certainty  of  employment  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  thousands 
of  skilled  laborers  have  in  many  cases 
confidingly  made  their  homes  at  a  point 
where  the  stream  seemed  abundantly 
powerful  and  permanent.  Then,  as  the 
summers  came  and  went,  the  river  seemed 
to  sicken,  and  grow  more  and  more  fee- 
ble, till  there  would  be  a  week  or  two 
each  year  in  which  the  spindles  and  the 
looms  would  be  silent.  As  time  went  on 
these  periods  of  idleness  have  lengthened 
into  months,  in  which  the  labor  struggle 
for  bread  and  clothing,  for  means  to  pay 
for  the  humble  little  home,  or  debts  in- 
curred in  sickness,  was  compelled  to  be 
suspended.  The  cause  of  all  this  was  that 
the  sources  of  the  river's  life  had  been  de- 
stroyed or  injured  by  the  ignorance,  cu- 
pidity, or  recklessness  of  men  who  "lift- 
ed up  axes  on  the  thick  trees"  far  up  the 
mountains,  where  the  mill-streams  had 
their  birth. 

Some  question  whether  the  cutting  away 
of  the  forest  guardians  of  the  springs  pro- 
duces these  results.  Our  country,  and  es- 
pecially its  literature  in  this  department, 
is  so  young  that  we  can  not  give  many 
cases  in  point  to  prove  that  dead  or  dying 
streams  can  be  wakened  into  new  life  by 
reforesting  the  hill-sides.  Abundance  of 
such  instances  are  recorded,  however,  in 
the  sylvacultural  literature  of  continent- 
al Europe — cases  where  both  sides  of  the 
problem  are  repeatedly  and  regularly 
demonstrated  three  or  four  times  in  a 
century.  Such,  for  example,  as  that  giv- 
en by  Hummel,  where  by  the  forest  regu- 


lations at  Heilbronn  the  forests  are  cut 
every  twenty  years,  and  the  springs  as 
regularly  dwindle  or  die  as  the  periodical 
cuttings  proceed,  and  bubble  up  with  their 
former  life  after  the  stripping  is  com- 
pleted and  the  wood  growth  re-asserts  it- 
self. Another  case  among  many  similar 
ones  is  specified,  where  the  most  famous 
spring  in  the  commune  of  Soubrey  has 
twice  been  destroyed  and  twice  repro- 
duced, by  precisely  these  causes,  in  ninety 
years.  We  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
upward  addition  of  a  column  of  figures 
by  adding  it  down.  We  can,  if  we  will 
only  open  our  eyes  in  a  spirit  of  genuine 
willingness  to  see  the  truth,  quite  as  cer- 
tainly see  that  the  forest,  not  by  increas- 
ing, perhaps,  but  by  regulating,  the  rain- 
fall, secures  both  its  even  and  its  perma- 
nent flow. 

The  same  lines  of  argument  that  apply 
to  the  question  of  the  almost  incalculably 
valuable  hydraulic  powers  of  America  ap- 
ply with  quite  equal  cogency  to  the  sub- 
ject of  inland  navigation.  Probably  next 
to  the  question  of  production  is  that  of 
transportation,  involved  in  navigation,  in 
the  immensity  of  its  proportions.  The 
importance  of  this  branch  of  our  subject 
can  very  easily  be  seen  to  be  vast  both  to 
producer  and  to  consumer;  more,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 
The  battle  of  life  for  the  producer,  sur- 
rounded with  plenty  to  eat,  and  needing 
less  expensive  raiment,  as  a  rule,  than  the 
consumer,  and  having  little  or  no  house- 
rent  to  pay,  is  necessarily  and  naturally 
a  less  intense  and  anxious  one.  Now 
when  we  remember  that  by  rules  in  com- 
mon use  among  engineers  it  is  demon- 
strated that  eight  pounds  of  traction  are 
required  to  move  a  ton  by  rail,  and  that 
less  than  one-fourth  of  that  amount  of 
traction  is  necessary  to  move  a  ton  afloat 
in  still  wrater,  we  have  the  factors  which 
enable  us  to  know  that,  let  freight  be  roll- 
ed as  cheaply  as  honest  administration  of 
the  railway  interests  shall  make  possible, 
it  can  still  be  more  cheaply  floated  on  wa- 
terways. If  we  visit  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can streams,  which  undoubtedly  truthful 
and  accurate  early  records  show  to  have 
been  used  extensively  for  purposes  of 
transportation,  we  shall  find  some  of 
them  so  feeble  that  no  miracle  would  be 
needed  to  cross  them  dry-shod.  They 
may  be  passed  over  by  stepping  on  the 
tops  of  stones  as  they  naturally  lie  there 
in  the  beds  of  these  now  feeble  water- 
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courses.  These  streams  only  need  to  be 
restored  to  their  old  strength,  and  im- 
proved by  a  system  of  interlocking"  ca- 
nals similar  to  the  system  long  in  use  in 
England,  to  enable  us  to  float  the  great 
bulk  of  the  freight  we  have,  or  ever  shall 
have,  to  move,  except  in  the  ice-bound 
season  in  the  North. 

By  her  combination  of  streams  and 
canals  England  has  inland  water  lines 
well-nigh  equal  in  length  to  her  railway 
lines.  We  have  in  the  United  States 
over  seventy  thousand  miles  of  railway. 
When  our  railway  lines  are  as  complete 
in  proportion  to  our  territorial  limits  as 
are  those  of  England,  we  shall  have  about 
six  hundred  thousand  miles.  Many — 
probably  most — of  the  streams  by  which 
Britain  secures  her  grand  system  of  in- 
land navigation  are  so  small  that  in  our 
inexperience  we  would  hardly  think  them 
worth  trying  thus  to  utilize.  Many  of 
them  are  spoken  of  as  "brooks"  in  the 
pre -railway  Parliamentary  acts  which 
gave  the  rights  to  companies  to  improve 
and  use  them.  One  of  these  combined  ca- 
nal and  river  courses  takes  freight  at  the 
southwest  of  England  from  tide- water  at 
the  Severn,  up  beautiful  and  historic  lit- 
tle Avon,  which  it  leaves  at  Bath,  in  Som- 
ersetshire, by  canal  across  Wiltshire,  to 
the  Thames  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  and 
on  down  the  Thames  to  London,  and  to 
the  sea  again  in  the  southeast.  So  mi- 
nute and  comprehensive  is  this  system 
that  it  is  said  no  point  can  be  found  in 
all  the  south  of  England  which  is  fifteen 
miles  from  some  such  line  of  transporta- 
tion. When  we  do  make  our  creeks  and 
small  rivers  thus  available,  as  we  surely 
shall,  it  will  be  necessary  to  improve 
many  of  them  by  the  application  of  the 
"  slack- water"  arrangement,  and  this  in 
turn  will  add  to  the  number  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  water-powers  just  where  they 
will  be  most  essentially  available  for  the 
purposes  of  our  manufacturing  interests. 
These  streams,  so  improved,  and  used  in 
conjunction  with  such  rivers  as  our  mag- 
nificent Hudson  and  those  of  the  South 
and  West,  will  constitute  a  system  which 
will  be  just  cause  for  honest  pride.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  many  places  where 
locking  up  and  down  the  streams  and 
over  summit  levels  will  be  necessary. 
And  mountain  ranges  may  be  crossed 
by  section  canal-boats,  as  they  now  are, 
and  for  more  than  a  century  have  been, 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  By 


means  of  these  boats,  mounted  on  cars 
and  rolled  over  by  rail,  the  highest  ranges 
can  be  surmounted  successfully  and  eco- 
nomically. This  age  of  steam  and  of  al- 
most inspired  ingenuity  enables  us  to 
add  the  wings  of  speed  also.  Already  it 
has  been  proved  that  double  the  rapidity 
of  canal  navigation  which  was  possible 
for  freight  boats  three  years  ago  is  quite 
practicable  now.  All  this  will  no  doubt 
be  improved  upon,  so  that  in  a  very  few 
years  the  difference  between  the  speed 
attained  by  steam  canal-boats  and  that  of 
the  average  railway  freight-train  will  be 
very  materially  reduced.  The  miserable 
economy  which  prevents  the  improve- 
ment of  our  larger  rivers  will  be  replaced 
by  a  broader  and  more  intelligent  one, 
and  the  demand  for  increase  of  the  num- 
ber and  the  speed  and  splendor  of  their 
floating  palaces  will  result  in  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  many  more.  The  first 
step  in  the  march  to  realize  all  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  adoption  and  practice  of  for- 
est economies  which  will  restore  our 
stream  courses.  Nothing  else  will  or  can 
restore  them. 

Territory  required  for  agriculture  does 
not  need  to  be  sacrificed  for  culture  of 
trees  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  or  of 
hydraulic  power.    On  the  contrary,  the 
identical  conditions  of  rain  and  dew  fall 
most  favorable  to  both  the  latter  are  just 
the  ones  most  needed  by  our  vast  grain, 
fruit,  and  stock-growing  interests.  These 
last  are  suffering  from  meteorological  ir- 
regularities quite  as  much,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, even  more  than  the  others.  All 
these  great  interests  are,  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  most  intimately  and  intricately 
interlaced  and  interdependent.  Seasons 
seldom  pass  in  which  a  majority  of  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  would 
not  have  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
added  to  the  results  of  their  labor  by  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  rain-fall. 
Long  heavy  rains  in  the  spring-time  re- 
tard the  operations  of  sowing  and  plant- 
ing, and  often  not  only  retard  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds,  but  actually  cause  them 
to  rot  in  the  ground.    Then,  after  the 
work  of  putting  in  the  seed  is  done  over 
again,  the  earth  becomes  "as  iron  be- 
neath, and   the   sky  as  brass  above," 
through  the  longLcontinued  absence  of 
rain,  till  the  poor  struggling  plant  life  can 
return  but  little  if  any  more  at  harvest- 
time  than  the  original  stock  put  in  in  the 
spring.    Agriculture  is  the  means  God 
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lias  seen  fit  to  take  by  which  to  answer 
the  prayer  of  His  thousand  million  chil- 
dren :  ' '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. " 
It  is  the  great  overshadowing  interest,  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  ' '  nine-tenths  of 
the  fixed  capital  of  all  civilized  nations" 
is  estimated  to  be  embarked.  Nothing 
else  is  so  vital  to  it  as  the  supply  of  moist- 
ure in  proper  quantities  and  at  proper 
times.  Right  here  is  the  very  point  at 
which  the  greatest  advances  in  the  higher 
grades  of  scientific  agriculture  are  possi- 
ble. An  acre  properly  watered  can  be 
made  to  yield  as  much  as  seven,  or  even 
more,  which  are  not  so  treated.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  garden  farming, 
which  has  the  full  advantage  of  complete 
supply  and  appliances  for  first-class  irri- 
gation. The  cultivation  not  only  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  but  grains  and  vegetables, 
can  and  has  thus  been  made  to  give  re- 
sults in  proportion  to  expenditures  which 
are  almost  amazing.  Here,  too,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the 
mutual  relations  and  dependence  of  in- 
terests upon  each  other,  Where  the  sup- 
ply of  water  is  abundant  for  artificial 
channels  of  navigation,  the  same  arrange- 
ment answers  the  purposes  both  of  water- 
ways to  transport  the  products  of  the  soil 
from  the  producers  to  the  consumers  to 
the  best  possible  advantage,  and  of  ir- 
rigation by  means  of  which  the  maxi- 
mum of  yield  from  the  soil  can  be  at- 
tained. It  furnishes  also  the  motive 
power  to  enable  the  artisan  to  produce 
the  results  of  his  skill,  and  to  return  them 
over  the  same  channels  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil. 

In  the  ordinary  processes  of  agricul- 
ture, however,  irrespective  of  the  elabo- 
rately perfected  conditions  as  above  sup- 
posed, are  numberless  examples  in  the 
common  experience  of  many  a  farmer  in 
almost  any  town  in  every  county  and 
State  where  a  good  shower  of  rain  at  a 
critical  point  of  time  of  growth  or  of  ma- 
turing of  some  one  of  his  crops  was  liter- 
ally worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  him. 
In  proportion  as  we  understand  and  ap- 
ply the  only  known  regulator  of  this  vital 
element  of  vegetable  life,  shall  we  be  in- 
sured against  damages  incident  to  a  cli- 
mate which  becomes  more  and  more  er- 
ratic in  proportion  as  we  unwisely  man- 
age our  precious  woodland  interests. 
Wise  management  of  this  interest  will 
not  only  conserve  our  prosperity  in  the 
great  departments  of  national  wealth  con- 


sidered above,  but  it  will  give  us  more 
and  better  timber  for  fuel  and  for  use  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  more  and  better  tim- 
ber for  the  common  uses  of  land  and  of 
naval  architecture,  for  the  rich  and  ele- 
gant uses  of  the  interiors  of  the  homes  of 
the  people,  the  temples  of  religion  and 
art,  and  the  halls  of  fashion  and  refine- 
ment. More  beautiful  and  more  precious 
and  expensive  woods  for  rich  carvings 
and  the  most  brilliant  veneers  grow  in 
our  own  forests  than  any  which  are  im- 
ported to  us  from  far-off  islands  and  dis- 
tant continents.  The  burls  of  the  birch 
and  the  walnut,  and  select  sections  of  the 
curly  ash,  the  wild  cherry,  and  the  bird's- 
eye  maple  from  American  forests,  bring 
prices  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  which 
would  amaze  the  uninitiated.  Single 
trees  of  such  wood  have  been  cut  in  the 
"slashings,"  and  burned  up  in  the  log 
heaps  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of  the 
pioneer,  which  would  now  bring  enough, 
in  addition  to  cost  of  transportation,  cut- 
ting into  veneers,  and  commissions  for 
selling,  to  buy  the  small  sterile  farm  on 
which  it  grew,  and  on  which  the  owner 
has  a  struggle  to  keep  himself  and  family 
from  starving. 

When  our  forests  are  as  economically 
administered  as  are  most  of  those  of  Eu- 
rope, few  trees' will  be  cut  except  such, 
and  for  such  uses,  as  have  been  recom- 
mended by  a  scientific  forest  superintend- 
ent. It  might  cost  a  county  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  to  employ  such  a 
superintendent  with  the  necessary  assist- 
ants; but  when  our  eyes  are  open,  we 
shall  see  that  to  fail  to  employ  them  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  most  wick- 
ed wastefulness. 


MISS  MILDRED'S  FRIEND. 

THE  nurse  was  gone  at  last. 
Miss  Mildred  sighed  peacefully, 
watching  the  door  as  it  closed  upon  her. 
The  door  was  of  black  -  walnut.  Mrs. 
Hobson  had  the  effect  of  being  finished 
in  black-walnut  too.  She  wore  brown — 
and  then  her  complexion ! 

Miss  Mildred  herself  had  the  rare  pleas- 
ure (to  an  invalid)  of  having  retained  her 
complexion.  She  was  sensitive  about  this 
point  in  other  people.  And  Mrs.  Hob- 
son  moved  like  a  bureau  without  casters. 
Besides,  she  called  her  "my  dear."  Mil- 
dred always  sighed  peacefully  when  Mrs. 
Hobson  had  rolled  up  the  round  stand, 
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brought  the  ice-water,  wrung  out  the  wet 
towels,  set  the  milk  behind  the  Cologne 
bottle,  and  the  crackers  on  the  chair, 
measured  off  the  Life  Food,  put  the  cham- 
omilla  within  reach,  and  "fixed"  the  fire 
— a  terrible  process,  consisting  of  raspings 
and  scrapings,  of  puffings  and  pokings 
and  gaspings,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hob- 
son,  every  one  of  which  Miss  Mildred 
firmly  believed  to  be  an  unnecessary  tor- 
ture inflicted  upon  her  nervous  system, 
but  against  which  there  was  no  redress. 
Mrs.  Hobson  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  have  theories  about  managing  a  fire; 
and  with  such  people  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible to  argue  than  with  a  man  in  love. 
When  all  this  was  over,  and  Mrs.  Hobson 
had  vanished  for  the  night,  Miss  Mildred, 
as  I  say,  was  glad. 

She  had  resolutely  refused  to  have  Mrs. 
Hobson  in  attendance  upon  her  at  night. 
This  pleased  her  mother,  who  thereby  re- 
ceived and  gave  the  impression  that  she 
took  care  of  Mildred  half  the  time.  No 
one  ever  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
because  Mrs.  Snowe  was  systematically  in- 
capable of  taking  care  of  her  daughter  at 
any  time  that  there  was  a  nurse  in  Mil- 
dred's case  at  all. 

Mildred  Snowe  was  what  I  have  heard 
called  "one  of  the  ethereal  invalids." 
Nothing  very  dreadful  or  disagreeable 
was  the  matter  with  this  pale  and  patient 
young  woman,  who  had  not  left  her  beau- 
tiful room  in  the  stately  Snowe  mansion 
for  now  three  long  and  empty  years. 
She  did  not  have  sick-headaches,  a  can- 
cer, or  a  cough.  She  had  never  even 
gone  into  hysterics.  She  did  not  often 
cry.  She  was  not  expecting  to  die,  and 
had  never  once  called  the  family  together 
to  give  orders  about  her  funeral.  She  had 
only  met  with  an  accident  a  good  while 
ago,  and  got  a  hurt  upon  the  spine  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  and  so  had  the  back- 
ache ever  since.  Her  mother  said  Mil- 
dred always  "kept  up;"  and  what  would 
have  become  of  her  if  she  hadn't,  Heaven 
only  knew,  for  she  sometimes  thought  of 
the  two  she  needed  nursing  as  much  as 
any  body,  but  she  wouldn't  let  poor  Mil- 
dred hear  her  say  such  a  thing  for  the 
world. 

Oh,  how  many  times  Mildred  had  heard 
her  say  it,  talking  to  callers  down  in  the 
front  entry,  as  they  went  away,  in  that 
high-strung  voice  of  hers,  that  pierced  her 
daughter's  ears  like  a  fine  poisoned  wire, 
and  seemed  to  revolve  upon  itself  within 


the  brain  for  an  hour  after — how  many 
times! 

But  Mildred  only  said,  "Poor  little 
mother  !  she  can't  help  her.se//,"  and 
spoke  gently  next  time  she  came  up;  ask- 
ing how  the  pleurisy  was,  or  the  dyspep- 
sia, or  if  she  slept  last  night,  or  dwelling 
upon  whatever  cheerful  conversational 
material  of  this  sort  happened  to  be  up- 
permost at  the  time  in  Mrs.  Snowe's  in- 
terest and  favor.  The  subject  of  discus- 
sion on  this  especial  night,  before  Mrs. 
Hobson  came  in,  had  been  diphtheritic 
throats,  Mrs.  Snowe  having  heard  that 
the  next  lecturer  in  the  Hamlet  Citizens' 
Lecture  Course  had  been  obliged  to  post- 
pone his  engagement  for  Friday,  owing 
to  this  afflicting  cause.  The  night  before, 
Mrs.  Snowe  was  interested  in  a  theory  of 
chloral  poisoning.  Last  week — oh  yes, 
last  week  it  was  amalgamated  fillings. 

It  was  always  something.  Mildred  was 
used  to  it.  Perhaps  it  was  her  fault,  she 
sometimes  thought.  It  came  of  having 
an  invalid  in  the  house. 

"After  this  diphtheria  man,"  observed 
Mrs.  Snowe,  when  Mrs.  Hobson  had 
lunged  out  of  the  way,  "comes  Mr.  Ho- 
garth. I've  long  wanted  to  see  that  man. 
It  is  a  fine  selection  this  year." 

' '  What !  Henry  Hogarth  ?"  asked  Mil- 
dred.    "The  poet?" 

"Yes,  it's  Henry  Hogarth.  I  never 
thought  of  him  so  much  as  a  poet,  though, 
my  dear,  as  I  did  as  a  lecturer  on  Pompey 
— or  was  it — " 

"Pompeii?"  suggested  Mildred. 

"Well,  yes,  Pompeei  and  Herculane- 
um,  or  the  Schleiermacher  investigations, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  At  any  rate, 
I've  always  dreamed  of  him  as  a  lectui'er 
on  antiquities,  with  an  invalid  wife," 
sighed  Mrs.  Snowe. 

Ah !  had  he  an  invalid  wife  ? 

Mildred's  eyes  twinkled  merrily.  Noth- 
ing could  have  so  recommended  a  poet  to 
her  mother,  unless,  indeed,  he  could  have 
been  an  invalid  himself. 

' '  Why,  yes,  my  dear,  an  extremely  in- 
valid wife.  So  I've  always  understood. 
He  is  most  devoted  to  her.  He  won't 
stay  at  a  party — and  he  is  said  to  be  very 
fond  of  society — after  nine  o'clock,  be- 
cause she  prefers  to  have  him  help  her  to 
bed  rather  than  the  maid.  And  he  an- 
swers her  bell  like  a  maid,  jumping  up 
every  half  hour.  And  it's  so  interesting 
to  know  that  they  live  in  a  board in  g-house, 
in  two  small  rooms,  and  he  does  all  his 
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writing  with  her  beside  him  at  a  little  ta- 
ble, and  her  callers  coming  in  as  lovely  as 
possible  1" 

It  was  very  interesting  surely — very 
much  so,  Mildred  assented,  idly. 

"She  has  a  most  remarkable  disease," 
pursued  Mrs.  Snowe,  with  animation.  ' 1 1 
hear  it  is  deterioration  of — something. 
There  is  no  other  case  on  record  like  it. 
Deterioration  of — " 

"The  heart?"  suggested  Mildred. 

"Oh  no!" 

"Intellect?  feelings?  will?" 

"No,  none  of  those,  I  am  sure;  they 
don't  sound  like  it.  I  think  it  may  have 
been  '  deterioration  of  the  arteries. '  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  disease. 
I've  a  mind  to  invite  him  to  stay  here 
when  he  lectures." 

' '  Mother !  To  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  his  wife  ?" 

"Oh  no,  Mildred,  not  at  all.  What 
an  unpleasant  way  you  have  of  putting 
things  !  But  he  must  stay  somewhere. 
Mrs.  Jessop  will  be  after  him  if  she  gets 
over  her  neuralgia.  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  have  him  stay  at  the  Jessops'.  Their 
carpet  is  scarlet  and  their  curtains  ma- 
roon. She'd  be  sure  to  have  his  cold 
mutton  overdone,  besides.  The  man  with 
the  spectroscope  staid  there." 

"Stereoscope,  mother ?" 

' '  Yes,  stereoscope,  I  should  say — and 
had  to  go  up  to  the  hotel  for  a  lunch ;  she 
starved  him.  If  I  don't  have  one  of  my 
attacks  I  will  try  it,  I  believe.  It  would 
be  pleasant  for  you,  too,  Mildred.  The  lec- 
tures run  over  several  weeks.  I  suppose 
he  would  come  and  go.  But  we  needn't 
give  him  the  permanent  invitation  till 
we've  tried  him  once.  If  you  don't  need 
me  any  longer,  Mildred  dear,  I'll  go  and 
write  to  him,  I  believe,  to-night.  I  sup- 
pose the  committee  have  his  address. 
Comfortable,  Mildred  ?  There !  I  meant 
to  have  got  out  of  my  silk  before  I  came 
into  your  room.    I  must  remember." 

Mildred  smiled  patiently.  Her  moth- 
er seldom  did  remember.  It  could  not 
be  helped.  She  pulled  the  blue  Chinese 
crape  coverlet  close  about  her  ears,  but  her 
eyes  softened  kindly  as  the  stiff  Bonnet 
silk  rustled  elegantly  away.  Her  poor 
mother  was  such  a  handsome  little  wom- 
an, when  dressed !  And  the  merino  wrap- 
per was  not  becoming  to  her. 

The  invalid  turns  with  what  may  be 
called  the  invalid's  consciousness  of  sol- 
itude— an  acute  and  active  thing,  like  a 


sixth  sense ;  her  eyes  stir  over  the  grave 
blue  room  in  which  she  lies  imprisoned; 
the  curtained  recess  where  her  bed  stands 
seems  to  gasp  about  her  for  the  wide  air ; 
her  supersensitive  ear  detects  the  scratch 
of  her  mother's  pen  through  the  closed 
door.  The  wind  rises,  and  this  means  a 
wakeful  night.  She  will  have  time  enough 
to  think.  It  never  seems  to  her  that  she 
can  think  with  Mrs.  Hobson  in  the  room. 

But  what  has  she  to  think  about  ?  Not 
much,  verily.  Only  the  same  old  story, 
told  in  the  same  old  way — of  the  ache  and 
anguish  of  the  day ;  the  doctor's  visit ;  the 
new  prescription ;  the  prospect  for  to-mor- 
row; the  items  in  the  evening  paper  that 
she  read  before  the  blinding  pain  crashed 
down  on  brain  and  eyes ;  the  novel  that 
Mrs.  Hobson  read  to  her  in  the  afternoon, 
in  a  very  high  key,  and  with  a  punctua- 
tion entirely  Mrs.  Hobson's  own,  and  a 
pronunciation  of  which  the  less  one 
thinks,  the  better;  of  the  neighbor  who 
"dropped  in"  and  gossiped  at  her,  or  the 
other  neighbor  who  brought  flowers  and 
sympathized  with  her ;  of  the  subscription 
that  she  sent  to  the  Reform  Club ;  of  the 
poor  people  whom  she  never  sees,  who 
give  their  thanks  for  the  help  that  costs 
her  nothing ;  of  the  changes  in  the  weath- 
er ;  of  the  snapping  of  the  fire ;  of  the  pat- 
tern of  bare  branches  without  against  the 
moon-lit  sky — they  have  a  homeless,  com- 
fortless look  when  it  is  bright ;  of  a  poem 
that  took  her  fancy  yesterday;  of  her 
mother,  and  her  mother's  notions ;  of  this 
lecturer  who  is  coming. 

It  is  a  dreary  place  to  bring  him  to — a 
man  of  the  world,  the  wide  well  world. 
Miss  Mildred,  in  her  blue  room,  wonders 
what  the  world  is  like — to  the  well.  She 
has  forgotten.  It  is  so  long  now  that 
she  has  lain  here !  so  long  since  she  has 
been  'k  Miss  Mildred"  to  people! — away  of 
speaking  that  came  by  degrees,  a  phrase 
full  of  the  patronage  of  compassion,  and 
the  dreary  recognition  of  her  lost  youth. 
Yet  Mildred  is  not  so  very  old.  She 
felt  young  enough  the  day  it  happened, 
bounding  out  from  her  blue  room  in  blue 
ribbons,  while  the  picnic  wagon  stood 
waiting,  and  Jamie  Lenna  called  her  at 
the  door,  and  her  mother —  Yes,  her 
mother  trips;  that  is  all.  Her  mother 
trips,  and  the  low  wide  oiled  stairs  are 
slippery,  and  Mildred  springs.  She  knows 
how  to  put  one  hand  on  the  baluster  and 
bound  down;  she  is  a  hoidenish  girl  per- 
haps, lithe  and  fearless.     To  leap  and 
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fling  herself  before  the  sliding  figure  is 
the  work  of  a  thought — 
So  here  she  is. 

Jamie  Lenna  used  to  call  at  first,  but 
she  could  not  see  him.  And  by-and-by 
he  moved  to  Boston.  He  was  a  nice  boy, 
but  lie  liked  well  people.  He  had  always 
seemed  like  a  boy  to  Mildred ;  most  of  the 
young  men  in  Hamlet  did.  Outside  of 
Hamlet  it  was  different,  for  Mildred  had 
been  outside  of  Hamlet.  But  Jamie  was 
outspoken  and  honest,  and  told  a  good 
story;  she  would  have  liked  to  see  him 
now  and  then.  Mildred  had  been  one  of 
those  frank,  merry  girls  who  are  easily 
"good  friends"  with  the  young  fellows. 

But  only  the  girls  came  now  into  the 
sick-room,  and  not  too  often  either.  Mil- 
dred remembers  a  Miss  Jones,  who  used 
to  be  The  Invalid  of  Hamlet;  had  con- 
sumption, but  wouldn't  die ;  lasted  unpar- 
donably  long  ;  people  went  to  see  her 
fast-days  and  Sundays  after  church ;  sent 
her  jelly  when  it  was  left  over,  and  ice- 
cream after  parties  if  the  children  didn't 
eat  it  all  for  breakfast.  When  there  was 
a  sermon  on  charity,  or  a  revival,  Miss 
Jones  was  run  to  death  with  callers.  She 
was  the  village  scape-goat  for  an  uneasy 
conscience.  Sometimes  a  dozen  people 
would  sit  in  her  room  at  once ;  then  no- 
body would  go  near  her  for  a  fortnight. 
All  the  small  boys  of  the  village  objected 
to  Miss  Jones.  Mildred  had  a  brother  in 
those  days,  a  mischievous  little  fellow. 
Tom  was  drowned,  poor  boy,  but  nobody 
could  drown  his  frolic  out  of  Mildred's 
heart.  Tom  used  to  say  that  Deacon 
Brim  was  gone,  and  Miss  Jones  was  go- 
ing, and  then  there  would  be  nobody  left 
in  town  to  have  to  take  things  to  after 
dinner. 

"I  am  an  old  story  in  Hamlet,"  said 
Mildred,  on  this  windy  night.  "I  am 
growing  to  be  a  Miss  Jones  to  people — the 
town  invalid." 

She  called  her  mother  presently,  hear- 
ing her  stir.  ' '  Mamma  dear,  have  you 
written  your  letter  ?  Did  you  say  yes  ? 
And  you  think  he  wTill  come  ?  If  I  were 
you,  mamma,  I  wouldn't  begin  by  asking 
this  gentleman  about  his  wife's  health. 
People  with  sick  wives  are  tired  of  sick- 
ness. Would  you  mind,  mother — just  to 
please  me  ?  I  should  be  worried.  Don't 
ash  him.  Let  him  say  what  he  pleases 
about  his  domestic  affairs." 

"Very  well,  Mildred,"  Mrs.  Snowe  as- 
sented, with  the  slightly  weary  and  pat- 


ronizing air  of  a  wTatcher  who  must  hu- 
mor the  whims  of  the  dying — "very  well. 
Give  yourself  no  anxiety.  I  will  do  the 
proper  thing,  and  please  you  too,  if  possi- 
ble." 

No  interesting  disease  prevented  Mr. 
Henry  Hogarth  from  fulfilling  his  adver- 
tised engagement  to  lecture  upon  Antiqui- 
.  ties  in  the  Hamlet  Citizens'  Star  Lecture 
Course.  Mrs.  Snowe  (in  black  bellon 
and  crepe  lisse)  observed  through  the 
drawing-room  windows,  as  he  came  up 
the  long,  old-fashioned  flagged  walk, 
that  he  had  not  even  the  lecturer's  bron- 
chial hack;  an  unreasonably  well  man, 
who,  she  believed,  did  not  so  much  as 
take  troches.  She  never  remembered  en- 
tertaining a  lecturer  before  who  did  not 
come  into  the  house  with  a  troche  in  his 
mouth. 

"And  the  modern  improvements  in 
troches  are  so  great,"  thought  Mrs.  Snowe, 
pensively.  It  seemed  as  if  a  man  in  that 
j)rofession  would  eat  them  for  the  luxury 
of  testifying  to  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  very  much  fa- 
tigued with  your  journey  ?"  began  Mrs. 
Snowe,  sympathetically,  extending  her 
delicate  and  hospitable  hand. 

' '  Thank  you,  not  at  all.  I  am  seldom 
tired." 

The  hearty  words  rang  over  the  sad 
and  silent  house.  Mildred  heard  them 
up  stairs.  A  happy  man,  she  thought. 
An  interesting  man,  notwithstanding  his 
extreme  health,  thought  Mrs.  Snowe,  scru- 
tinizing him  over  her  silver  tea-urn  at 
supper.  She  liked  him.  All  the  woman 
in  her  responded  to  his  quick  dark  eyes 
and  straight  shoulders  and  firm  mouth; 
his  full  vibrating  voice ;  his  outright  way 
of  saying,  "What  a  cup  of  tea!"  his  un- 
expressed (but  evident)  pleasure  in  being 
delicately  entertained ;  his  readiness  to  be 
"made  at  home,"  and  his  fluent,  excel- 
lent stories. 

A  man  was  a  rarity  now  at  the  Snowes'. 
The  widow  felt  a  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere, as  if  she  had  gone  to  the  beach  or 
the  mountains.  She  experienced  a  faint 
excitement  in  putting  on  her  bonnet  to 
attend  the  lecture.  She  had  one  of  the 
faces  which  it  is  easiest  to  classify  by  say- 
ing, she  is  a  woman  who  looks  her  best 
in  a  bonnet.  Yet  let  us  understand  her. 
Mrs.  Snowe  was  a  lady,  not  a  flirt.  For 
a  woman  of  her  years  to  wear  her  wid 
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ow's  veil  a  fold  the  more  or  less  becom- 
ingly for  the  sake  of  a  gentleman,  she 
would  have  felt  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  was  vulgar.  Still,  as  I  say,  there 
existed  this  undefined  stimulant  to  the 
pose  of  the  bonnet.  Mildred  and  Mrs. 
Hobson  were  so  used  to  things,  and  did 
not  notice  how  one  looked. 

Now  the  lecturer,  it  had  already  be- 
come evident,  did.  He  saw  every  thing : 
the  silhouette  of  Konewka's  on  the  tile  be- 
neath the  tea-pot;  the  square  pattern  of 
hand-carving  (a  hundred  years  old)  in 
the  white  painted  cornice  of  the  softly 
lighted  and  heavily  shaded  room,  four- 
teen feet  high  above  his  head;  the  Shet- 
land shawl,  too,  that  had  dropped  to  the 
floor  by  the  sideboard:  it  was  blue — her 
daughter's  shawl,  she  told  him,  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  it  up.  With  his  permis- 
sion, she'  would  take  him  up  to  see  the 
poor  girl  presently.  It  was  a  case  of 
nervous  shock  and  abrasion  of  one  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae — an  accident. 

' '  He  would  rather  come  up  after  lec- 
ture," said  Mrs.  Snowe,  kissing  Mildred 
good-by.  She  was  a  little  hurried,  and 
chiefly  kissed  her  own  veil,  while  Mildred 
made  the  best  of  her  way  through  a 
mouthful  of  crape  to  hastily  cry, 

' '  Don't  bother  him  to  drag  him  into  a 
sick-room,  mother ! — don't !  Let  the  poor 
man  go  to  bed  in  peace." 

In  her  heart  she  wondered  if  he  were 
not  rather  relieved  on  the  whole,  that  his 
business  required  him  to  be  so  much  away 
from  that  other  sick-room,  and  that  other 
sufferer  to  whom  his  affectionate  and  cel- 
ebrated loyalty  was  so  sensitive;  for  the 
well,  be  they  never  so  loyal  and  affection- 
ate, are  glad  to  be  free.    Mildred  knew. 

What  Mr.  Hogarth  expected  to  find 
when,  still  flushed  with  the  proud  pleas- 
ure of  leading  the  Hamlet  intellect  captive 
into  that  region  vaguely  described  by  his 
hostess  as  "Antiquities,"  he  followed  her 
up  the  wide  low  stairs  which  Mildred  had 
not  crossed  for  three  years,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  experi- 
ence, setting  his  domestic  afflictions  even 
out  of  the  account,  and  prepared  for  any 
thing  in  the  invalid  line — dark  rooms, 
camphor,  paregoric,  tears  or  a  whine,  bot- 
tles on  every  thing,  the  thermometer  at 
ninety,  a  good  deal  about  the  doctor,  and 
a  singularly  hideous  shade  of  purple-gray, 
of  which  he  had  observed  very  yellow  sick 
people  always  had  their  wrappers  made. 

What  he  found — rather,  let  me  say, 


what  he  felt — was  at  first  a  delicate  misty 
fine  sense  of  the  color  of  blue — a  pale  blue 
with  much  lace  drapery.  He  stood  in  a 
lady's  parlor,  it  seemed;  a  small  room, 
with  a  recess  closely  curtained.  Books 
were  about,  and  flowers.  A  window  was 
open.  A  low  fire  in  an  open  grate  flick- 
ered gently.  Not  a  bottle  was  to  be  seen. 
Mrs.  Hobson  was  not  present.  The  lamps 
were  shaded  with  blue  and  creamy  laces, 
but  burned  cheerily  beside  the  lounge  on 
which  Mildred  lay,  easily  putting  out  her 
little  hand,  with  the  frank,  girlish  motion 
she  had  never  lost,  to  say, 

"  It  is  kind  in  you  to  come  up,  Mr.  Ho- 
garth, and  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Do  you 
like  smoking-chairs?  Because  there's  one 
I  keep  for  people  who  do.  No ;  mother 
likes  her  low  rocker  here  by  me.  So  I 
can  see  you  both.     That  is  right !" 

Mildred  had  a  voice  of  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  say  that  sickness  had  not  sad- 
dened it  slightly,  but  it  had  not  soured  it 
by  a  fleck ;  and  she  had  no  whine.  She 
laughed,  too,  most  merrily.  She  wore 
something  of  cream-colored  cashmere  and 
blue  ribbons.  She  had  a  little  lace  cap 
over  her  smooth  hair,  which  was  light 
and  abundant,  and  grew  low  upon  her 
temples  and  forehead,  brushed  back  in 
those  natural  waves,  the  peculiar  charm 
of  low  thick  hair,  and  which  are  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  draw  an  attentive  glance 
repeatedly  to  a  woman's  face.  Then  she 
had  her  unspoiled  connexion,  and  her 
eyes;  but  the  visitor  did  not  quite  make 
out  Miss  Mildred's  eyes.  They  struck 
him  as  fine  but  guarded;  only  slightly, 
however,  and  (who  could  say  ?)  possibly 
thereby  revealed  the  more  clearly,  like 
ladies'  faces  behind  what  are  called  masque 
veils. 

They  fell  into  talk,  easy  and  ready  as 
Mildred's  laughter.  Mr.  Hogarth  leaned 
back  in  the  smoking-chair ;  he  did  not 
even  miss  his  cigar — yet.  The  reaction 
from  the  strain  of  public  speech  came  on 
gently  in  the  calm  blue  room ;  each  nerve 
adjusted  itself  to  every  other  with  a  cer- 
tain pleasurable  leisure.  They  talked  of 
lectures  and  lecturers,  of  Hamlet  society, 
of  Boston  music,  of  Western  hotels,  of 
Yankee  idioms,  pastry,  and  poetry.  Mrs. 
Snowe  was  "  dying"  to  ask  about  his  wife's 
Deterioration,  but  remained  loyal  to  Mil- 
dred, and  contented  herself  with  vague 
remarks  about  Antiquities,  and  with  ob- 
serving that  her  daughter  had  long  ad- 
mired Mr.  Hogarth's  works. 
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kk  My  works  ?"  echoed  their  visitor,  with 
one  of  his  quick  looks. 
"  Your  poems,  Sir." 

' '  I  never  wrote  a  poem  in  my  life  that 
I  know  of — hut  once." 

"But  Mildred  said — I  am  sure  you  said 
Mr.  Hogarth  was  a  poet,  Mildred." 

"You  wrote  a  song  about  the  sea,"  re- 
plied Mildred,  quietly.  ' '  I  thought  every 
body  knew  it." 

ik  Oh,  that !  And  you  called  me  a  poet 
for  it  ?    You  are  generous." 

' '  It  never  struck  me  so.  I  am  not  apt 
to  be  generous  with  people  who  work  (or 
live)  only  in  moods.  I  think  I  was  only 
just  to  the  poem." 

Mildred  spoke  in  a  grave,  impartial  tone, 
as  if  she  were  discussing  some  character 
dead  and  buried  in  a  text-book  of  English 
literature ;  it  was  impossible  to  be  foolish- 
ly flattered.  Mr.  Hogarth  felt  that  he 
had  been  severely  weighed  and  measured 
in  the  making  up  of  this  judgment;  he 
was  not  sure  that  this  thoughtful  little 
invalid  (ivas  she  little,  though  ?  In  all 
those  wraps,  who  could  say  ?)  did  not  rate 
him,  on  the  whole,  as  a  man  of  mood  rath- 
er than  of  purpose,  and  while  apprecia- 
ting his  best,  set  him  down  as  incapable  of 
living  up  to  it.  He  felt  at  once  gratified 
and  stung.  He  should  either  like  or  dis- 
like this  sick  girl,  decidedly,  he  thought, 
yielding  to  the  almost  inevitable  impulse 
of  the  author  whom  a  stranger's  criticism 
has  moved.  What  most  people  say  of  us 
does  not  matter.  But  you  who  have  hit 
the  truth,  we  never  forget. 

"It  was  something  about  the  tide," 
hummed  Mrs.  Snowe. 

" '  When  the  tide  comes  in, 
When  my  love  leans — ' " 

"Oh,  mother,  please!  You  haven't 
it  right,"  cried  Mildred,  so  hastily  that 
Mrs.  Snowe,  with  what  she  felt  was  admi- 
rable tact,  changed  the  subject  at  once  to 
Homoeopathy. 

Soon  after,  what  appeared  to  Mr.  Ho- 
garth to  be  a  walnut  bureau  rolled  into 
the  dark  doorway.  It  proved  to  be  Mrs. 
Hobson,  who  said  that  it  was  time  for 
Miss  Mildred's  drops.  Mr.  Hogarth  re- 
membered as  he  went  away  that  this  was 
the  first  word  he  had  heard  mentioned 
about  the  poor  girl's  illness  since  he  had 
been  in  the  blue  room.  She  must  have 
put  her  mother  under  a  severe  course  of 
training  in  that  respect. 

"He  never  once  mentioned  his  wife!" 


mourned  Mrs.  Snowe  when  she  came  to 
kiss  Mildred  good-night.  "And  I  spoke 
of  the  difficulties  of  such  a  public  life  to 
a  domestic  man.  In  fact,  I  didn't  really 
make  out  where  his  home  was,  or  even  if 
he  had  a  home.    Did  you  ?" 

"I  did  not  ask  him,"  replied  Mildred, 
pulling  out  the  comb  from  under  her  lace 
cap  and  letting  her  hair  down  for  Mrs. 
Hobson  to  brush.  She  looked  younger 
with  her  hair  down. 

Mr.  Hogarth's  course  of  lectures  in 
Hamlet  was  eight  in  number.  He  came 
twice  a  week  till  they  were  over,  remain- 
ing the  guest  of  Mrs.  Snowe. 

' '  I  feel  that  I  know  him  like  a — rela- 
tion," Mrs.  Snowe  used  to  observe  vague- 
ly, but  with  great  earnestness.  ' '  In  fact, 
he  seems  to  be  very  happy  with  us :  as  if 
he  had  always  lived  here." 

He  certainly  did  seem  happy;  Mildred 
admitted  as  much  as  this.  He  was,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  in  the  sick-room — the 
sitting-room  of  the  family.  As  they  grew 
better  acquainted,  Mrs.  Snowe  left  them 
sometimes  together. 

' '  These  have  been  four  pleasant  weeks 
to  me,"  said  Mildred,  in  her  frank  way, 
one  evening  as  the  limit  of  his  stay  ap- 
proached. 

1 '  Have  they  ?"  Henry  Hogarth  hesi- 
tated a  moment  ;  he  came  and  stood  by 
her  sofa,  looking  down.  The  man  of  the 
well  world  felt  that  he  must  protect  the 
invalid.  He  paused  before  saying,  "I 
am  glad.  I  have  enjoyed  them  too." 
"Thank  you.  I  see  so  few  people — " 
Mildred  looked  up  with  her  candid  but 
still  gravely  guarded  eyes.  They  were 
alone  just  then,  and  both  fell  silent.  Ho- 
garth glanced  about  the  blue  room;  his 
eye  took  in  every  familiar  detail  in  the 
sheltered  lonely  place — all  so  like  her !  all 
grown  in  his  memory  now,  a  part  of  a 
sweet,  brave  life,  and  of  the  story  of  his 
admission  to  its  trustful  friendliness.  He 
thought  he  should  always  remember  the 
color  of  the  Chinese  crape  shoulder  robe, 
the  pale  pearl  of  the  ceiling,  the  names 
and  bindings  of  the  books,  where  the  flow- 
ers stood,  and  the  piano,  which  window 
was  open,  with  the  lace  curtain  drawn 
over  the  stuff  one,  and  the  pictures :  there 
was  a  Landseer,  one  of  Norton's  beaches, 
Holbein's  Madonna,  Ary  Scheffer's  Fran- 
cesca  di  Rimini,  and  Leonardo's  Christ 
among  them  ;  the  last  two  hung  in  the 
corner  opposite  the  sofa.  The  fire  burned 
low  in  the  grate  between. 
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It  was  a  cheerful  room,  but,  all !  so  piti- 
fully resigned!  The  man  looked  about 
impatiently,  then  down  again  at  her. 

Her  head  ached  that  evening- — he  could 
see — and  she  had  thrown  aside  her  lace 
cap ;  her  hair  fell  in  two  long  braids,  like 
a  little  girl's,  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed 
with  pain  of  which  she  did  not  speak.  The 
beautiful  brave  face  !  The  poor,  denied, 
appealing  face ! 

''What  did  you  say?"  asked  Mildred, 
looking  up. 

But  he  had  said  nothing.  He  turned 
away,  muttering  something  about  being 
there  only  once  again,  and  that  he  should 
miss  coming  to  Hamlet. 

" 1  am  glad  you  will  miss  us,"  said  Mil- 
dred, openly. 

He  wondered,  as  he  stood  there,  what 
it  would  be  like  to  be  this  peaceful,  pa- 
tient woman,  shut  up  there,  seeing  noth- 
ing, suffering  every  thing.  And  still  so 
young ! 

When  she  was  well  it  was  evident  that 
she  had  seen  something  of  the  world ;  she 
had  been  admired,  he  thought.  He  knew 
when  a  woman  had  been  admired  without 
her  saying  so;  the  rather  if  she  did  not 
say  so.  But  now — why,  she  had  not  seen 
a  man  for  three  years,  except  her  doctor 
and  her  minister.  Mr.  Hogarth  had  in- 
directly found  out  all  about  them.  The 
minister  was  seventy ;  the  doctor  was  mar- 
ried, and  loved  his  wife.    Besides — 

Mrs.  Snowe  rustled  in.  She  too  felt 
sorry  to  think  how  soon  they  should  lose 
their  guest.  She  had  en  joyed  having 
some  one  to  sit  opposite  at  her  lonely  teas 
and  breakfasts.  The  sad,  sick  woman's 
house  reluctantly  yielded  its  hold  on  the 
well  and  happy  but  elusive  man.  Still, 
Mrs.  Snowe  was  too  old  a  woman  to  forget 
the  main  objects  of  existence  in  its  casual 
recreations.  She  could  not  but  admit  it 
to  be  very  strange  that  all  this  while  Mr. 
Hogarth  had  never  spoken  of  his  wife. 
She  could  not  deny  that  she  did  not  alto- 
gether approve  of  this  reticence.  She  had 
said  so  to  Mildred.  She  talked  a  good  deal 
to-night  about  the  sacredness  of  home,  its 
cares  and  anxieties.  She  reproached  her- 
self for  her  unwary  promise  to  her  daugh- 
ter not  to  start  the  subject  of  Deterioration ; 
thought  she  should  know  better  next  time. 
But  Mildred  said,  if  a  man  were  silent 
about  his  domestic  life,  the  more  reason 
for  respecting  his  reserve,  and  suggested 
that  perhaps  Mrs.  Hogarth  did  not  like  to 
be  talked  about.    But  Mrs.  Snowe  replied 


that  she  thought  more  likely  she  was  an 
idiot  or  insane. 

"There  is  a  wish  expressed,"  began 
Mrs.  Snowe,  on  this  evening,  when  she 
had  taken  her  low  rocker  by  Mildred,  and 
turned  her  handsome  profile  toward  their 
visitor — "a  very  general  wish  expressed 
that  Mr.  Hogarth  should  come  again  in  a 
few  weeks  and  give  his  course  on  Egyptol- 
ogy in  Hamlet ;  but  in  a  more  select  man- 
ner, Mr.  Hogarth — in  some  parlor,  by  pri- 
vate arrangement  with  some  of  our  best 
people.  I  was  requested  to  mention  it  to 
you.  I  was  asked  to  do  so  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin B.  Hallowell.  She  wishes  to  enter- 
tain you,  but  I  hope  you  will  consider 
yourself  pre-engaged.  Mrs.  Hallowell  is 
a  very  interesting  lady,  with  a  tendency 
to  consumption.  She  has  old-school  treat- 
ment." 

Mildred  had  looked  up  quickly  when 
her  mother  spoke ;  she  had  heard  nothing 
of  this  before.  For  the  instant  her  un- 
guarded eyes  leaped  out.  He  saw  them, 
for  he,  too,  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
and  turned  quickly  toward  her.  He  saw 
them,  and  answered,  after  some  thought, 
that  he  thanked  the  people  of  Hamlet  for 
their  interest  in  his  work.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  decide  so  unexpect- 
ed a  point  just  now.  He  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  giving  parlor  courses.  He  said 
he  would,  however,  consider  it,  and  rath- 
er abruptly  bade  the  ladies  good-night. 
He  took  Mildred's  hand  gravely,  and 
bowed  with  formality. 

Mildred  looked  after  him.  Her  moth- 
er buzzed  on,  but  she  did  not  hear.  Mrs. 
Hobson  came  to  brush  her  hair.  Well, 
it  must  be  borne;  she  tossed  the  long 
bright  braids  at  her  silently.  As  Mrs. 
Hobson  untwisted,  waves  of  light  came 
out  and  flooded  the  invalid's  face. 

"You  look  to  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Hobson,  "as  if  you  needed  a  little  cham- 
omilla.  Or  shall  I  read  that  story  of  Auer- 
bake's  awhile  ?" 

But  Mildred  thanked  her,  and  got  alone 
as  soon  as  might  be.  Chamomilla  and 
"Auerbake"  were  not  to  the  purpose. 
Her  face  looked  out,  shocked,  hurt,  and 
old,  between  all  that  young  glad  hair. 
To  the  bottom  of  her  soul  the  woman  felt 
shocked  and  hurt.  If  she  lived  till  morn- 
ing, she  would  tell  him ;  but  what  would 
Mildred  tell  him?  What  could  a  wom- 
an tell  a  man  who  had  dared — 

She  checked  herself.  Mr.  Hogarth  had 
dared  nothing.    He  had  hurt  her  with- 
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out  daring ;  he  had  shocked  her  without 
speech. 

Indefinable  as  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
had  been  her  trustfulness  and  happiness 
an  hour  since;  indefinable  as  the  carbon 
in  the  close  room  her  sense  of  outrage 
now.  Men  knew  how  to  do  those  things, 
risking  nothing,  saying  nothing,  cruelly. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  know  how  to  do 
them  in  any  other  way. 

She  called  to  Mrs.  Hobson  to  fling  both 
windows  wide  open,  and  lay  looking  from 
her  curtained  alcove  with  smouldering 
eyes  that  flashed  now  and  then  about  the 
deserted  room.  The  fire  trembled  and 
went  out.  The  outlines  of  the  books 
grew  dim,  and  of  the  sofa  and  the  smok- 
ing-chair. The  hyacinths  gave  out  the 
strong  tenderness  of  a  flower's  night. 
Francesca,  on  the  pure  blue  wall,  with 
closed  eyes,  whirled  through  hell,  and 
above  her  the  Christ  looked  down. 

In  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Hogarth 
came  to  say  good-by,  Mildred  looked  un- 
commonly well.  She  had  a  pink  ribbon, 
instead  of  the  blue,  knotted  into  the  cash- 
mere wrapper,  and  the  flush  of  the  head- 
ache had  not  faded  from  her  cheek;  it 
was  dying  slowly,  like  an  undisturbed 
and  gentle  fire.    She  said, 

4 1  If  you  come  back  to  give  the  other 
course  of  lectures,  Mr.  Hogarth,  I  hope, 
as  mother  does,  that  you  will  consider 
this  your  home." 

' '  Thank  you.  If  I  come —  You  are 
very  kind.    I  have  not  decided." 

"  And  I  wish  it  were  possible,"  Mildred 
continued,  "to  bring  Mrs.  Hogarth  with 
you.  Does  she  never  go  any  where  ?  Is 
she  quite  unable  ?" 

"Mrs.  Hogarth — "  A  rapid  change, 
which  puzzled  Mildred,  swept  his  face.  It 
was  a  face  never  too  easy  to  read  at  best. 
"I  thank  you.  Mrs.  Hogarth  is — "  He 
hesitated. 

' '  We  have  always  understood  she  was 
ill,"  Mildred  hastened  to  add,  "but  I  did 
not  know  how  seriously —  Mr.  Hogarth! 
Why  do  you  smile  ?  Why  do  you  laugh  ? 
If  I  had  a  sick  wife,  I  never  would  laugh 
at  her,  Sir !  Never !  Not  if  she  were  the 
most  unreasonable  and  fussy  person  in 
the  world.  And  I  never  would — "  She 
stopped.    It  was  a  dead  stop. 

Henry  Hogarth  threw  himself  down  in 
the  smoking-chair  and  laughed  in  good 
earnest  now;  peals  of  merriment  rang 
through  the  blue  room  and  out  into  the 


silent  house.  Mrs.  Snowe,  in  a  becoming 
morning  cap,  glided  in  to  share  the  fun. 
She  said  she  was  glad  to  see  him  enliven 
Mildred  so. 

"Mr.  Hogarth  is  laughing  at  his  wife," 
said  Mildred,  angrily.  ' '  Or  else  at  me. 
I  don't  know  which.  I  don't  believe  he 
does  himself." 

This  was  Mrs.  Snowe's  hour.  She  had 
borne  too  much  and  resisted  too  long. 
Flushed  and  tremulous  with  excitement, 
she  moved  the  matronly  little  rocker 
nearer  to  the  smoking-chair,  and,  in  her 
saddest  and  most  intelligently  pathologic- 
al tones,  began : 

' '  Ah !  your  poor  wife !  I  have  never 
mentioned  her,  Mr.  Hogarth,  but,  I  assure 
you,  not  from  want  of  sympathy.  Mil- 
dred wouldn't  let  me.  She  said  men  nev- 
er liked  to  talk  about  diseases.  Whereas, 
in  this  case — so  uncommon — and  I  have 
heard  all  about  it  from  many  sources — 
your  kindness  and  patience — " 

"But,  Mrs.  Snowe—" 

' '  I  insist  upon  saying  my  say,  Sir.  Such 
patience  is  seldom  surpassed  and  never 
equalled  among  husbands,  Mr.  Hogarth. 
Oh,  I  know !  Don't  protest.  You  deserve 
to  be  told  how  the  public  revere  you  for 
your  devotion — and  in  a  boarding-house 
too — and  coming  home  at  nine  o'clock 
from  parties  because  she  prefers — " 

"But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Snowe — " 

"Because  she  prefers  you  to  the  maid," 
persisted  Mrs.  Snowe,  triumphantly,  "and 
writing  at  a  little  table  by  her  side.  Ah  ! 
Sir,  we  know  how  it  all  is — and  she  sick 
so  many  years.  And  that  it  was  a  most 
uncommon  and  trying  disease  I've  always 
heard,  but  Mildred  wouldn't  let  me  say 
how  I  sympathize  with  you  both.  But 
now,  Mr.  Hogarth,  the  ice  is  broken,  and 
you  know  we  know  your  goodness  and 
patience  and  all  about  it,  I  think  I  may 
ask  if  she  has  homoeopathic  treatment, 
and  what  it  is  Deterioration  of  ?    And — " 

"But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Snowe,"  gasped  the 
gentleman  again,  "hear  me  a  moment.  I 
must  protest — indeed  I  must.  For  there 
isn't — " 

"Sir!" 

"There  isn't  any,"  said  Mr.  Hogarth, 
more  quietly. 

"Any  what  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Snowe. 

"Any  Mrs.  Hogarth,"  said  the  guest, 
meekly. 

"But  you  must  be  mistaken,"  insisted 
she,  putting  her  hand  to  her  forehead. 
After  a  pause  she  faintly  said, 
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"Is  she  dead,  then ?" 
"Not  that  I  know  of." 
' '  And  yon  never  lived  with  her  in  two 
little  rooms  at  a  boarding-house  ?" 
"Not  yet." 

"Nor  were  so  devoted  and  good,  and 
all  that  ?" 

"  Alas !  never  yet." 

"And  she  never  had  Deterioration  of 
Any  thing  ?" 

"Not  that  I  ever  heard  of." 

"And  she  isn't  insane,  or  an  idiot  ?" 

"Decidedly  not." 

"You  mean,  then,"  returned  the  lady, 
in  some  sense  recovering  her  composure 
after  this  blow,  ' '  that  you  are  not  a  mar- 
ried man  ?" 

' '  I  certainly  am  not." 

"And  never  were  ?" 

' '  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, never." 

"But  we  heard  all  about  it,"  urged  Mrs. 
Snowe,  mournfully — "all  the  details — a 
great  many  times." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  the  poet  and 
lecturer.  ' '  I  am  always  hearing  my  own 
biography  in  full,  with  variations  accord- 
ing to  the  latitude  and  longitude.  In 
Massachusetts,  my  wife  is  ill;  in  Maine, 
she  is  dead ;  in  Texas,  I  am  divorced ;  in 
California,  I  am  engaged  to  an  actress.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  soul  of  man  is 
immortal,  but  I  know  his  gossip  is.  But 
really,  I  think  this  ivas  funny." 

Really,  Mildred  thought  so  too.  Her 
smouldering  look  was  gone,  her  eyes  were 
electric  with  fun,  as  he  shook  hands  hur- 
riedly, for  Mrs.  Hobson  lumbered  in  to 
say  that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door. 

But  Mrs.  Snowe  could  not  be  reconciled. 
Now  she  should  never  know  what  it  was 
Deterioration  of.  She  felt  that  she  had 
been  defrauded  of  a  rare  experience,  and 
at  first  quite  inclined  to  let  Mr.  Hogarth 
go  to  the  Jessops1  or  the  Hallowells'  if  he 
returned  for  the  Parlor  Course.  She  was 
much  depressed  the  rest  of  the  day ;  talked 
a  good  deal  about  her  boy  who  was  drown- 
ed ;  thought  if  he  had  not  had  scarlatina 
so  recently,  he  would  have  resisted  the 
cramp ;  and  said  that  if  Jamie  Lenna  had 
not  called  so  loud  that  day  of  the  picnic, 
she  should  never  have  started  and  slipped, 
and  poor  Mildred  would  have  been  like 
other  girls. 

They  met  next  time  like  children.  A 
beautiful  joyousness  seemed  to  be  in  the 
air  that  they  might  breathe  it.  Hogarth 


came  in  laughing.  He  had  never  known 
before,  he  thought,  what  wronderful  eyes 
she  had.  They  were  not  guarded  to-day; 
they  sported  with  him.  He  held  out  his 
hand,  retaining  hers  a  moment,  as  if  to  be 
sure  he  touched  it,  then  sat  down  in  the 
smoking-chair,  and  looked  at  her  merrily. 

"So  you  thought  me  an  old  married 
man  all  this  while  ?" 

"You  knew  Ididr 

1 '  With  an  invalid  wife,  whom  I — " 

"  Never  mind  her,  Sir." 

"  Whom  I  was  tired  of  ?" 

"Naturally,  yes." 

"You  must  have  thought  I  behaved 
pretty  well,  considering." 

' '  Well,  perhaps  so,  on  the  whole.  But 
you  insulted  me,  Sir,  once." 

"I?    You  f    Tell  me  what  you  mean . ' ' 

"I  shall  never  tell  you," cried  Mildred, 
shaking  her  head  with  a  sweet  obstinacy. 
' '  But  you  did.  I  was  very  angry ;  I  am 
a  little  angry  yet.  But  never  mind:  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  back.  You  look  tired, 
though !" 

She  turned  toward  him  with  a  familiar 
affectionateness,  like  that  of  a  very  old 
friend. 

"I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  here,"  mur- 
mured Hogarth. 

She  did  not  answer  this.  The  windows 
were  open,  for  the  afternoon  was  warm, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  approaching  spring 
were  in  the  air.  The  melting  snow  trick- 
led somewhere  unseen,  like  a  brook  be- 
neath leaves.  The  first  robin  of  the  year 
sang  as  they  sat  listening. 

"Summer  is  coming,"  said  Mildred. 

' '  You  are  happier  in  the  summer  ?  you 
are  better  ?"  he  asked,  with,  unconcealed 
tenderness. 

"Oh,  so  much  better!  Mrs.  Hobson 
rolls  me  out  upon  the  piazza  roof.  I  mean 
to  be  taken  down  stairs  this  year.  When 
I  can  touch  grass  with  my  foot,  I  shall  be 
so  grateful — so  glad !" 

"You  look  glad,"  said  Hogarth,  dream- 
ily, ' '  already.  And  you  haven't  touched 
the  grass  yet." 

An  indefinable  expression  flitted  over 
Mildred's  forehead.  She  pushed  her  hair 
back  as  if  to  push  it  away. 

"  Why  are  you  so  glad  ?"  pursued  the 
man,  inexorably. 

"Why  are  you?"  flashed  the  woman, 
turning  upon  him.  She  looked  young 
and  well,  brimming  with  mischief. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Hogarth, 
honestly  enough.    He  really  did  not  see 
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what  they  had  to  be  glad  about.  He 
thought  he  knew  her  too  well  for  that. 
Perhaps,  alas!  perhaps  he  knew  himself 
too  well,  besides. 

"/know,"  said  Mildred,  more  quietly. 
' '  I  am  glad,  because — " 

"  Well  !"  for  she  hesitated. 

1 1  Because  I  really  believe  that  you  are 
my  friend,"  continued  she,  simply. 

"  I  wish  I  were  worthy !" 

"And  would  contribute  to  my  happi- 
ness, would  make  my  life  easier,  if  you 
could." 

"  God  knows !    Yes,  if  I  could." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Mildred,  content- 
edly ;  and  then  fell  silent,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Hogarth  heard  the  robin  plainly  as  they 
sat  there,  singing  as  if  its  heart  would 
break  with  joy.  But  Mildred  listened 
chiefly  to  the  melting  snow. 

"Why  should  it  make  you  so  glad," 
asked  he,  breaking  the  silence,  ' '  to  know 
that  we  w ere  friends  —  only  friends  ? 
You  have  many  such." 

No,  not  many  such.  But  she  did  not 
tell  him  that.  She  said,  in  her  sweet 
voice,  with  its  minor  ring :  "If  you  had 
lain  here — for  three  years — perhaps  you 
would  understand.    I  can  not  explain." 

The  man  of  the  world  looked  down  at 
her,  perplexed ;  he  did  not  understand  this 
invalid  girl.  Many  women  would  feel 
that  he  was  playing  a  cruel,  perhaps  an 
unmanly,  part ;  would  withdraw,  wound- 
ed, from  his  half  assertions  and  his  hints. 
Mildred  did  not  withdraw.  She  ad- 
vanced. 

Yet  the  child  was  as  sensitive  as  the 
snow-drop  that  lay  hidden  yonder  be- 
neath the  drift  beside  that  happy  brook 
they  could  not  see.  He  wished  he  were 
sure  that  he  understood  her.  He  felt  the 
extreme  helplessness  of  a  man  in  such  a 
position,  which  is  beyond  the  helplessness 
of  the  woman,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  the 
responsibilities  of  both.  A  moment  since, 
perhaps,  he  wished  he  could  be  sure  that 
he  understood  himself.  But  he  had  for- 
gotten that  now. 

"  A  man  who  could  be  a  friend,  a  real 
friend,  to  a  woman  situated  as  I  am — "  be- 
gan Mildred,  but  paused. 

"  What  would  you  do,"  cried  Hogarth, 
with  rebellious  eagerness,  "for  such  a 
man  ?    Say !  tell  me!" 

But  she  turned  her  face  away  from  him. 

"You  would  do  any  thing  for  him — but 
one  thing!"  said  he,  savagely. 


"But  one  thing;  yes." 

"And  he  might  ask — that — to  the  day 
of  doom;  you  would  not  yield." 

' '  I  hox^e  not.  I  hope  he  would  not 
ask  it." 

' '  Would  you  not  ask  it  if  you  were  a 
man  ?" 

"Aro,  Sir!" 

Her  voice  rang  through  the  sad  blue 
room,  strong  and  sweet  and  assured.  Ho- 
garth looked  at  her — blindly. 

' '  But  sick  people  have  ma —  have  felt 
differently.    All  do  not  judge  so." 

"  No ;  all  do  not  judge  so." 

' 1  And  people  have  been — have  risked 
it — have ,  been  very  happy,"  urged  the 
man.  Really  he  had  not  meant  to  go 
so  far. 

He  was  stung  by  being  baffled.  She 
knew  that  better  than  himself.  She  turn- 
ed to  him;  a  certain  haggardness  came 
about  her  mouth  and  chin. 

' '  Mr.  Hogarth !  I  thought  you  were  to 
be  my  friend  /" 

He  felt  the  appeal.  He  got  up  abrupt- 
ly and  walked  to  the  window,  talking  no 
more  to  her.  Pretty  soon  he  said  :  "It 
is  time  for  me  to  go  and  look  over  my 
lecture,"  and  so  went  away. 

After  lecture  he  seemed  tired,  and  Mrs. 
Snowe  was  interested  in  an  account  of  a 
female  electrician  who  had  come  to  town. 
Did  Mr.  Hogarth  think  it  would  be  wise 
for  Mildred  to  try  her? 

"How  can  I  tell?"  cried  Hogarth,  rude- 
ly enough,  but  there  was  distress  in  his 
voice.  Mildred  looked  on  mildly;  she 
was  sorry  for  him — sorrier  for  him  than 
for  herself. 

"I  wish," pleaded  Hogarth,  more  gen- 
tly, 1 '  if  you  feel  able,  that  you  would 
sing  to  me  to-night,  Miss  Mildred — par- 
don the  consummate  conceit  of  it — that 
song  of  my  own  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
like." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mildred,  in  a  moth- 
erly way,  as  if  he  had  the  headache  and 
needed  petting. 

Mrs.  Snowe  went  to  the  piano.  She 
had  a  lady-like  touch,  and  Mildred  sang, 
"When  the  tide  comes  in,"  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  was  a  passionate  song, 
and  not  without  power.  It  was  the  best 
he  had  ever  done,  better  than  he  would 
ever  do  again ;  he  knew  that.  The  girl's 
controlled,  sweet  voice  gave  a  soul  to  the 
fair  body  of  the  rhythm,  which  it  seemed 
to  him  had  waited  for  one  always  until 
now.    But  as  he  sat  with  his  hand  above 
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his  eyes  to  listen,  he  thought,  "It  is  a 
lost  soul." 

The  lecturer  on  Antiquities,  in  the  Citi- 
zens' Star  List,  did  not  give  the  Parlor 
Course  in  the  town  of  Hamlet.  He  and 
Mrs.  Martin  B.  Hallowell  compromised 
upon  a  single  lecture,  his  famous  ' '  Le- 
gends of  the  Sphinx,"  to  he  read  in  Mrs. 
Hallowell's  drawing-room  upon  a  day  in 
April  —  a  severely  selected  day,  when 
Hamlet  had  no  Church  festivals,  Shaks- 
X>eare  Club,  sewing  circles,  private  theat- 
ricals, prayer-meeting,  or  rival  lecturer 
upon  its  mind,  and  Mr.  Hogarth  was  not 
pre-engaged  to  enlighten  the  rural  New 
England  intellect  upon  the  matter  of  An- 
tiquities in  any  other  direction. 

In  the  interval  between  Antiquities  and 
the  Sphinx  he  wrote  to  Mildred  thus : 

"Dear  Miss  Mildred, — 1  have  decided  against 
the  course  on  Egyptology,  very  reluctantly ;  but  shall 
visit  Hamlet  once  more  by  a  special  business  ar- 
rangement with  the  committee  of  ladies  who  were 
interested  in  the  matter.  I  thought  I  should  like 
you  to  be  the  first  to  know  of  my  decision.  It  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  the  wisest  and  best  thing.  I 
wish  to  do  the  wise  and  right  thing  if  I  can. 

**  I  hope  you  are  suffering  no  more  than  usual. 

"  I  shall  be  your  mother's  guest  again  for  this 
last  time. 

"  I  am,  most  sincerely,  yours, 

"Henry  Hogarth." 

But  when  he  came,  all  that  broke  down. 
The  man  meant  to  be  prudent — cruelly 
prudent,  perhaps.  But  he  had  not  seen 
her  for  two  weeks. 

She  was  out  on  the  piazza  roof  when  he 
came,  in  her  invalid's  chair,  looking  very 
sweet  and  calm  and  happy,  trustfully  gaz- 
ing over  the  railing  at  the  thin  and  pale 
grass  that  sprang  below — the  grass  she 
could  not  yet  set  her  poor  feet  upon. 

A  mad  impulse  came  to  him  to  snatch 
her  in  his  arms  and  carry  her  down  into 
the  throbbing  spring,  and  say,  ' '  I'll  hold 
you  here  till  you,  too,  live  again !" 

For  it  might  be — who  knew?  Love  had 
raised  the  dying.  Mildred  was  not  dying. 
Joy  was  God's  great  healer.  What  if  joy 
were  all  she  needed !  If  happiness  could 
cure — 

"Good  God!"  he  said,  brokenly;  "I 
believe  I  could  make  you  happy." 

But  Mildred  answered,  "  Hush!" 

They  sat  together  for  a  little,  quite  si- 
lent. Mrs.  Snowe  and  Mrs.  Hallowell 
were  chattering  down  stairs  about  the 
Sphinx.  Mrs.  Hobson,  in  the  blue  room 
behind  them,  trundled  to  and  fro.  The 


elm  branch  that  overhung  the  piazza  was 
tender  and  tremulous  with  buds;  the  soft 
air  stole  by ;  it  was  growing  green  in  be- 
tween the  irregular  stones  of  the  old 
nagged  walk. 

"What  do  you  expect,"  he  cried  at 
length,  impatiently — "what  do  you  ex- 
pect of  a  man  in  just  my  place  ?" 

"I  expect  nothing,"  replied  the  wom- 
an, quietly. 

' '  But  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  I  ?" 

A  superb  light  shot  through  and 
through  her  face. 

"Never  mind  what  I  would  do  if  I 
were  a  man.    I  am  not." 

' '  Such  acquaintances,  such  friendships, 
ending  nowhere,  meaning  nothing" —  he 
began.  But  at  this,  for  the  first  time, 
Mildred  winced.  He  cried  out  then,  hat- 
ing himself,  angry,  tender,  wise,  and  mad 
at  once — a  man  ! 

"  Oh,  forgive  me !  I  meant,  nothing  to 
the  world — nothing  to  other  people." 

She  was  silent. 

' '  You  despise  me  I"  said  Hogarth,  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

"  Oh  no.    Heaven  knows,  no !" 

"You  think  me  a  coward,  then  ?" 

But  she  was  silent  still. 

"  I  have  to  think,  to  judge,  for  two," 
urged  the  man,  hotly  and  justly  enough. 

"  It  is  not  that,"  she  said. 

' k  I  wish  I'd  never  written  you  that 
accursed  note !"  he  began. 

But  Mildred  said,  "Mother  is  coming." 
She  had  grown  a  little  pale.  Mrs.  Hob- 
son  came  out  and  offered  her  some  of  the 
Life  Food. 

He  came  to  bid  her  good-by  when  the 
lecture  on  the  legends  of  the  Sphinx  was 
over.  It  was  late,  for  Mrs.  Martin  B.  Hal- 
lowell had  invited  some  of  our  best  peo- 
ple to  meet  him.  And  in  the  morning 
he  took  an  early  train  for — Omaha,  Mil- 
dred believed. 

Mrs.  Snowe  was  present.  They  talked 
of  Egyptology  and  the  Jessops,  Mrs.  Hal- 
lowell, and  the  Swedish  Movement  Cure. 

Then  they  shook  hands,  and  he  closed 
the  door  softly — he  had  always  closed  it 
more  softly  and  thoughtfully  than  any 
one  in  the  house.  And  then  Mrs.  Hobson 
came  in,  and  rolled  up  the  round  stand, 
brought  the  ice-water,  wrung  out  the  wet 
towel,  set  the  milk  behind  the  Cologne 
bottle,  and  the  crackers  on  the  chair, 
measured  off  the  Life  Food,  put  the  cham- 
oniilla  within  reach,  and  fixed  the  lire. 


V. 

7 


LL    out  for 
i  v  Hometown  !" 
Tliere   is  a  general 
bustle    for  satchels 
and  bundles,  and  the  car 
is  soon  nearly  empty  of 
passengers,   for  Home- 
town is  a  popular  place,  and 
every  Saturday  evening  sees 
an  exodus  from  New  York 
which  excites  the  envy  of 
the  less  fortunate  neighboring  resorts.    Husbands  and  lathers  flee  from  the  hot  and 
rowded  city  for  a  Sunday  of  quiet  and  content  with  their  happy  families  who  vear 
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after  year  find  a  refuge  of  peace  and  com- 
fort in  this  charming  New  England  town. 
Where  is  it?  Ask  almost  any  one  famil- 
iar with  the  picturesque  boroughs  of  the 
Housatonic,  and  this  village  will  be  among 
the  first  to  be  described. 

From  the  platform  of  the  car  we  step 
into  the  midst  of  a  motley  assemblage, 
rustic  peasantry  and  fashionable  aristoc- 
racy intermingled.  Anxious  faces  and 
eager  gazes  meet  you  at  every  turn. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  air  fairly  rings 
with  kisses,  as  children  welcome  fathers, 
and  fathers  children.  Strange  vehicles 
crowd  the  depot— vehicles  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  from  the  veritable  4 '  one- 
hoss  shay'1  to  the  dainty  basket-phaeton 
of  fashion.  One  by  one  the  merry  loads 
depart,  while  I,  a  pilgrim  to  my  old 
home,  stand  almost  unrecognized  by  the 
familiar  faces  around  me.  Leaning  up 
against  the  porch  near  by,  stands  a  char- 
acter which,  once  seen,  could  never  be  for- 
gotten. His  face  is  turned  from  me,  but 
the  old  straw  hat  I  recognize  as  the  hat 
of  ten  years  ago,  with  brim  pulled  down 
to  a  slope  in  front,  and  pushed  up  verti- 
cally behind,  and  the  identical  hole  in 
the  side  with  the  long  hair  sticking 
through.  Yes,  there  he  stands — Amos 
Shoopegg.  I  step  up  to  him  and  lay 
my  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  With  cred- 
itable skill  he  unwinds  the  twist  of  his 
intricate  legs,  and  with  an  inquiring  gaze 
turns  his  good-natured  face  toward  me. 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  remem- 
ber me,  Shoop  ?" 

With  an  expression  of  surprise  he 
raises  both  his  arms.  ' '  Wa'al,  thar !  I 
swaiou  !  I  didn't  cal'late  on  runnin'  agin 
yeu.  I  was  jes  drivin'  hum  from  taown- 
meetin',  an'  thought  as  haow  I'd  take 
a  turn  in,  jest  out  o'  cur'osity.  Wa'al, 
naow,  it's  pesky  good  to  see  yeu  agin  ar- 
ter  sech  a  long  spell.  I  didn't  recogrnize  ye 
at  fust,  but  I  swan  when  ye  began  a-talk- 
in',  that  was  enuft*  fer  me.  Hello !  fetch- 
ed yer  woman  'long  tew,  hey  ?  Haow 
air  yeu,  ma'am  ?  hope  ye'er  perty  tol'ble. 
Don't  see  but  what  yeu  look's  nateral's 
ever ;  but  yer  man  here,  I  declar  for't,  he 
got  the  best  on  me  at  fust;"  and  after 
having  thus  delivered  himself,  lie  swal- 
lowed up  our  hands  in  his  ample  lists. 

"Yes,  Shoop,  I  thought  I'd  just  run  up 
to  the  old  home  for  a  few  days." 

"Wa'al,  I  swar!  I'm  tarnal  glad  to 
see  ye,  and  that's  a  fact.  Any  body  cum 
up  arter  ye?    No?    Well,  then,  s'posin" 


ye  jest  highst  into  my  team."  So  saying, 
he  unhitched  a  corrugated  shackle-joint- 
ed steed,  and  backed  around  his  inde- 
scribable impromptu  covered  wagon — a 
sort  of  a  hybrid  between  a  ' 4  one-hoss 
shay"  and  a  truck. 

1 '  'Tain't  much  of  a  kerridge  fer  city 
folks  to  ride  in,  that's  a  fact,"  he  contin 
ued,  4 'but  I  cal'late  it's  a  little  better'n 
shinnin'  it."  After  some  little  manceu 
vring  in  the  way  of  climbing  over  the 
front  seat,  we  were  soon  wedged  in  the 
narrow  compass,  and,  with  an  unfragrant 
horse-blanket  over  our  knees,  we  went 
rattling  down  the  hill  toward  the  village 
and  home  of  my  boyhood. 

Years  have  passed  since  those  days 
when  as  a  united  family  we  dwelt  under 
that  old  roof;  but  those  who  once  were 
children  are  now  men  and  women,  with 
divided  interests  and  individual  homes. 
The  old  New  England  mansion  is  now  a 
homestead  only  in  name,  known  so  only 
in  recollections  of  the  past  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future. 

"Wa'al,  thar's  the  old  house,"  presently 
exclaimed  Amos,  as  we  neared  the  brow 
of  a  declivity  looking  down  into  the  val- 
ley below.  "Don't  look  quite  so  spruce 
as't  did  in  the  old  times,  but  Merchant's 
a  good  keerf  ul  tenant,  'tain't  no  use  talkin'. 
I  cal'late  yeu  might  dig  a  pleggy  long  spell 
afore  yeu  could  git  another  feller  like  him 
in  this  'ere  patch." 

In  the  vale  below,  in  its  nest  of  old  ma- 
ples and  elms,  almost  screened  from  view 
by  the  foliage,  we  look  upon  the  familiar 
outlines  of  the  old  mansion,  its  diamond 
window  in  the  gable  peering  through  the 
branches  at  us.  "Skedup!"  cried  Amos, 
as  he  urged  his  pet  nag  into  a  jog-trot 
down  the  hill,  through  the  main  street  of 
the  town.  The  long  fence  in  front  of  the 
homestead  is  soon  reached,  a  sharp  turn 
into  the  drive,  a  "Whoa,  January!"  and 
we  are  extricated  from  the  wagon. 

' '  Wa'al,  I'll  leave  ye  naow.  I  guess  ye 
kin  find  yer  way  around,"  said  Shoop,  as 
with  one  outlandish  geometrical  stride  he 
lifted  himself  into  the  wagon.  Cordially 
greeted  by  our  hostess,  with  repeated  ur 
gings  to  "make  ourselves  at  home,"  we 
were  shown  to  our  room.  The  house, 
though  clad  in  a  new  dress,  still  retained 
the  same  hospitable  and  cozy  look  as  of 
old. 

Hometown,  owing  to  some  early  local 
faction,  is  divided  into  two  sections,  form- 
ing two  distinct  towns.     One,  Newbor- 
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ough,  a  hill-top  hamlet,  and  the  other, 
Hometown  proper,  a  picturesque  little  vil- 
lage in  the  valley,  cuddling-  close  around 
the  foot  of  a  precipitous  bluff,  known  as 
Mount  Pisgah.  A  mile's  distance  separates 
the  two  centres.  The  old  homestead  is  situ- 


all  the  features  of  typical  New  England ; 
and  the  two  gables  of  the  main  roof  in- 
close the  dearest  old  garret  imaginable — at 
present  an  asylum  for  the  quaint  posses- 
sions of  antique  furniture  and  bric-a-brac, 
removed  from  their  accustomed  quarters 


OLD  HOMESTEAD  AND  GARRET 


ated  in  the  heart  of  Hometown,  fronting 
on  the  main  street.  The  house  itself  is  a 
series  of  after-thoughts,  wing  after  wing 
and  gable  after  gable  having  clustered 
around  the  old  nucleus,  as  the  growth  of 
new  generations  necessitated  increased  ac- 
commodation. Its  outward  aspect  is  rath- 
er modern,  but  the  interior,  witli  its  broad 
open  fire-places,  and  accessories  in  the 
shape  of  cranes  and  fire-do^s,  is  rich  with 


on  the  advent  of  the  new  host.  It  is  to 
this  sanctuary  that  my  footsteps  first  lead 
me,  and,  with  a  longing  that  will  not  be 
withstood,  I  find  myself  in  front  of  the 
great  white  door.  I  lift  the  latch,  a  cool 
pungent  odor  of  oak  wood  greets  me  as 
I  ascend  the  steep  stairs — an  odor  that 
awakens,  like  magic,  a  hundred  fancies, 
and  recalls  a  host  of  memories  long  for- 
gotten    livery  stair  seems  to  creak  a  wel- 


m 


1 

come,  as  when,  on  the  rainy  days  of 
long  ago,  we  sought  the  cozy  refuge 
to  hear  the  patter  on  the  roof,  or  to 
nestle  in  the  dark  obscure  corners  in 
our  childish  games.    At  the  head  of  the  stairs 
rises  the  ancient  chimney,  cleft  in  twain  at 
the  foot,  with  the  quaint  little  cuddy  between. 
Above  me  stretch  the  great  beams  of  oak,  like 
iron  in  their  hardness.    Yonder  is  the  queer 
old  diamond  window  looking  out  upon  the  vil- 
lage church,  its  panes  half  obscured  by  the  dusty  maze  of 
webs.     To  the  left,  in  a  shadowy  corner,  stands  the  an- 
tiquated wheel — a  relic  of  past  generations.    Long  gray 
cobwebs  festoon  the  rafters  overhead,  and  the  low  buzzing 
)f  a  wasp  betrays  its  mud  nest  in  the  gable  above.    A  sense 
of  sadness  steals  over  me  as  I  sit  gazing  into  this  still  cham- 
b?r.    On  every  side  are  mementos  of  a  happy 
past,  and  all,  though  mute,  speaking  to  me  in  a 
language  whose  power  stirs  the  depths  of  my 
soul.    Wherever  the  eye  may  turn,  it  meets 
with  a  silent  greeting  from  an  old  friend,  and 
the  whole  shrouded  in  a  weird  gloom  that 
lends  to  the  most  common  object  an  air  of 
melancholy  mystery.     And  yet  it  is  only  a 
garret.    There  are  some,  no  doubt,  for  whom 
this  word  finds  its  fitting  synonym  in  the  dic- 
tionary, but  there  are  others  to  whom  it  sings 
a  poem  of  infinite  sweetness. 

Looking  through  the  dingy  window,  my  eye 
extends  over  lawn  and  shrubberies,  three  acres 
in  extent; — a  little  park,  overrun  with  paths  in 
every  direction,  through  ancient 
orchard  and  embowered  dells, 
while  far  beyond  are  glimpses  of 
the  wooded  knolls,  the  winding 
brook,  and  meadows  dotted  with 
waving  willows,  and  further  still 
the  ample  undulating  farm. 
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It  is  in  such  a  place  as  this  that  I  have 
sought  recreation  and  change  of  scene. 
My  wife  and  I  have  run  away  from  the 
city  for  a  month  or  so.  A  vacation  we 
call  it,  but  to  an  artist  such  a  thing  is 
rarely  known  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and 
often,  indeed,  it  means  an  increase  of  la- 
bor rather  than  a  respite.  My  first  week, 
however,  I  had  consecrated  to  luxurious 
idleness.  Together  we  wandered  through 
the  old  familiar  rambles  where  as  boy  and 
girl  in  earlier  days  we  had  been  so  oft  to- 
gether. Day  after  day  found  us  in  some 
new  retreat.  There  were  dark  cool  nooks 
by  sheltered  streams,  spicy  groves  of  pine 
and  spruce,  wooded  slopes  and  rocky 
dells,  and  meadows  rich  with  golden 
bloom  where  idle  butterflies  flitted  lazily 
on  the  wing,  and  the  air  vibrated  with 
the  buzzing  songs  of  joyous  insect  life. 
Every  tree  and  every  rock  brought  back 
some  old  association,  some  reminiscence 
of  my  happy  early  life. 

For  a  week  thus  we  idled,  now  on  the 
mountain,  now  in  the  meadow,  while  I, 
with  my  sketch-book  and  collecting  box, 
either  whiled  away  the  hours  with  my 
pencil,  or  left  the  unfinished  work  to  pur- 
sue the  tantalizing  butterfly,  or  search  for 
unsuspecting  caterpillars  in  the  weeds  and 
bushes. 

On  a  sprig  of  black  alder  I  found  one 
—•the  same  little  fellow  as  of  old,  afflicted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  all  his  progeni- 
tors. We  used  to  call  him  "Professor 
Wiggler,"  owing  to  a  hereditary  nervous 
habit  of  wiggling  his  head  from  side  to 
side  when  not  otherwise  employed.  To 
this  little  humpbacked  creature  I  am  in- 
debted for  a  great  deal  of  past  amusement. 
Distinctly  I  remember  the  whack-whack- 
whack  on  the  inside  of  the  old  paste- 
board box  as  the  captive  pets  threaten- 
ed to  dash  out  their  brains  in  their  dem- 
onstrations at  my  approach.  Professor 
Wiggler  is  really  a  most  remarkable  in- 
sect. At  each  moult  of  the  skin  he  re- 
tains the  shell  of  his  former  head  on  a 
long  vertical  filament.  Two  or  three  thus 
accumulate,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  his 
maturer  years  he  looks  up  to  the  head 
he  wore  when  he  was  a  youngster,  and 
ponders  on  the  flight  of  time,  and  the 
hollowness  of  earthly  things,  or  perhaps 
congratulates  himself  on  the  increased 
contents  of  his  present  shell.  When 
fully  grown  he  stops  eating,  and  goes 
into  a  new  business.  Selecting  a  suit- 
able twig,  he  gnaws  a  cylindrical  hole  to 


its  centre  and  follows  the  pith,  now  and 
then  backing  out  of  the  tunnel,  and  drop- 
ping the  excavated  material  in  the  form 
of  little  balls  of  sawdust.  At  length 
he  emerges  from  the  hollow,  and  again 
drawing  himself  in  backward,  spins  a 
silken  disk  across  the  opening,  and  tints 
it  with  the  color  of  the  surrounding  bark. 
Here  he  spends  the  winter,  and  comes 
out  in  a  new  spring  suit  in  the  following 
May. 

Insect-hunting  had  always  been  a  pas- 
sion with  me.  Large  collections  of  moths 
and  butterflies  had  many  times  accumu- 
lated under  my  hands,  only  to  meet  de- 
struction through  boyish  inexperience; 
and  even  in  earliest  childhood  the  love 
for  the  insect  and  the  passion  for  the 
pencil  strove  hard  for  the  ascendency, 
and  were  only  reconciled  by  a  combi- 
nation which  filled  my  sketch-book  with 
studies  of  insect  life. 

There  was  one  inhabitant  of  our  fields 
which  had  always  been  to  me  a  never-fail- 
ing source  of  entertainment.  There  he 
is,  the  gilded  tyrant.  I  see  him  now  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  on  his  glistening  nest  of  sil- 
ver threads,  his  golden  yellow  form  glow- 
ing in  bold  relief  against  the  dark  recess  in 
the  brambles.  My  sketch  is  left  in  the 
grass,  and  I  am  soon  seated  in  front  of  the 
gossamer  maze.  A  festive  grasshopper 
jumps  up  into  my  face,  and  makes  a  ca- 
rom on  the  web.  With  a  spasmodic  snap 
of  one  hind-leg  he  extricates  it  from  its 
entanglement,  and  in  another  instant 
would  fall  from  the  meshes ;  but  the  agile 
spider  is  too  quick  for  him.  Silver  clouds 
of  floss  are  drawn  from  the  yellow  body 
by  the  long  hind  feet  of  the  creature,  and 
by  them,  with  a  movement  so  swift  as  al- 
most to  elude  the  eye,  are  thrown  over  the 
captive.  The  head  and  tail  of  the  grass- 
hopper are  now  further  secured,  after 
which  the  spider  carefully  straddles 
around  the  struggling  insect,  and  bites  off 
the  other  radiating  webs  in  close  proximity. 
The  unlucky  prey  now  hangs  suspended 
across  the  opening.  With  business-like 
coolness  his  tormentor  dangles  himself 
from  the  edge  of  the  torn  web,  and  anoth- 
er cataract  of  glistening  floss  is  thrown  up 
and  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  pris- 
oner, after  which  lie  is  turned  round  and 
round,  as  if  on  a  spit.  The  stream  of  floss 
is  carried  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  describe  it  the  victim 
is  wrapped  in  a  silken  winding-sheet,  and 
soon  meets  his  death  from  the  poisoned 
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fang's  of  his  captor.    Here  is  but  one  of 
the  thousands  of  tragedies  that  are  taking- 
place  every  hour  of  the  day  in  our  fields. 
While  deeply  interested  in  the  closing  scenes 
of  this  one,  I  suddenh^  become  aware  of  a  shadow 
passing  over  the  bushes.    I  turn  my  head,  and 
meet  the  puzzled  and  pleasant  gaze  of  Amos 
Shoopegg,  as  he  stands  there,  hands  in  pockets, 
and  milk  pail  swinging  from  his  wrist. 

"Wa'al,  thar,"  he  exclaims,  banging  down 
one  brawny  fist  on  his  uplifted  knee.  ' '  Buggin' 
agin,  I  swaow !  Hain't  yeu  got  over  thet  yit  ? 
What  yeu  kin  find  so  mighty  fine  in  them  'ere 
bugs  beats  me." 

1 '  Amos. "  I  replied,  ' '  there's  a  great  deal  more 
in  these  bugs  than  you  imagine." 

"A  pleggy  sight,  I  suppose,"  he  resumed. 

' '  What  specie  o'  critter  ye 
got  hold  on  naow  ?"  and  he 
stretched  forward  his  fringed 
and  weather-beaten  neck,  and 
peered  over  the  brain 
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nearer,  and  looked  at  the  spider.  ' 1  Wa'al , 
darn  my  pictur  ef  'tain't  an  old  yeller- 
belly !  PYaps  you  don't  know  that  them 
critters  is  pizen.  Why,  Eben  San  ford's 
gal  got  all  chawed  up  by  one  on  'em. — 
Great  Sneezer  !"  he  exclaimed,  taking- 
three  or  four  strides  backward,  with  both 
hands  uplifted.  I  had  raised  my  hand 
and  gently  smoothed  the  spider. 


down  by  the  dam,  as  genial  an  old  fellow 
as  ever  wrapped  up  his  throat  in  a  white 
stock.  But  there  is  one  I  must  especially 
mention.  If  you  are  in  search  of  the  em- 
bodiment of  typical  Erin,  you  need  go  no 
further :  here  he  is.  This  individual  rep- 
resents another  nationality  which  swells 
the  population  of  Hometown  — the  hard- 
working laborers  who  toil  in  the  great 
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"Wa'al,"  he  continued,  "  yen  kin  rub 
'em  daown  ef  yeu  pleze ;  but  fer  my  part, 
I'd  ruther  keep  off  abaout  a  good  spittm' 
distance" — which  was  the  Shoopegg  way 
of  expressing  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
feet.  Amos  was  crossing  lots  for  his  cow, 
but  in  spite  of  his  impatience  I  made  him 
terry  sufficiently  long  to  enable  me  to 
send  him  off  a  wiser-  man. 

Amos  Shoopegg  is  a  type  of  a  large 
class  of  the  native  element  of  Home- 
town, and  there  are  others  who  would 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  source  of  study 
to  the  student  of  character.  There's  old 
Rufus  Clay,  called  "Roof"  for  short,  a 
rotund  specimen  of  rural  jollity,  his 
round  face  set  in  dishevelled  locks  of 
gray,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a 
good  word  for  every  body.  And  there's 
Father  Stytch,  who  keeps  the  post-office 


factory  down  in  the  glen, 
called  Pentateuch.  The 
above  personage  is  one  of 
the  best-hearted  creatures  in  the 
town ;  but  it  is  the  old  story,  and 
the  world  to  him  is  inclosed  in  the 
compass  of  a  barrel  hoop.  When 
last  I  saw  him  he  was  in  an  evi- 
dent decline,  but  as  I  put  my  fin 
ger  on  his  wrist  I  could  still  feel 
the   pulsations    of   the  whiskey 
coursing  through  his  veins. 

"Look  here,  my  good  fellow,"  1  said  to 
him  one  day,  "  why  don't  you  taper-  off  a 
little  ?  If  you  keep  on  in  this  way,  you'll 
be  in  your  grave  in  less  than  a  month. 
How  would  you  like  that  ?" 

"Arrah,  begorra,"  he  replied,  with  a 
look  of  hopeful  resignation,  "if  I  cud 
only  be  shure  o'  me  gude  skvare  dthrink 
in  the  other  wurrld,  oi  wn.dn'1  moind." 

The  record  of  a  single  evening  spent  in 
the  village  store,  with  its  rural  jargon 
and  homespun  yarns,  its  odd  vernacular 
and  rustic  gossip,  would  make  a  volume 
as  rare  and  unique  as  the  characters  it 
would  depict.  The  store  itself  is  a  match- 
less picture  in  its  way,  and  for  variety  in 
accessory  is  as  rich  as  could  be  wished 
for.  The  low  murky  ceiling,  hung  with 
all  manner  of  earthly  goods — scythes  and 
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rakes,  boots  and  pails,  in  pendulous  ar- 
ray ;  bottles  and  boxes,  brooms  and  breast- 
pins, are  here — in  short,  every  thing  that 
heart  could  wish  or  thought  suggest,  from 
speckled  calicoes  to  seven-cent  sugar,  or 


would  be  up  "  in  half  a  jilf'y."  We  were 
waiting  for  it  when  it  came,  and  what 
with  our  variety  of  luggage  in  the  shape 
of  canvases,  color-boxes,  hammocks,  camp- 
seats,  easels,  every  bit  of  available  space 
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from  a  three-tined  fork  to  a  goose-yoke. 
Evening  after  evening,  for  an  hour  or  so, 
I  was  tempted  thither,  until  I  found  the 
week  had  gone.  Sunday  came  again — 
Sunday  in  New  England.  The  old  bell 
swung  on  its  wheel  in  the  belfry,  ringing 
out  its  call  to  devotion,  and  ere  the  echo 
had  died  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain 
beyond,  the  still  atmosphere  reverberated 
with  an  answering  peal  from  the  little 
sister  church  m  the  valley  below,  as  the 
scattered  groups  with  strolling  steps  wend 
their  way  to  "meeting,11  and  the  gay 
loads  from  Newborough  go  flitting  by  on 
the  accustomed  Sunday  drive.  Monday 
dawned  on  Hometown.  It  found  me  up 
and  doing.  I  had  enjoyed  one  week  of 
glorious  loafing,  but  work  was  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  next. 

I  went  to  Drapers  Inn  and  engaged  a 
horse  and  buggy  "until  further  notice.'1 
"A  spang-up  team11  he  called  it,  and  it 


m  that  buggy  was 
well  utilized.  Be- 
fore the  clock  has 
struck  nine,  we 
are  spinning  along 
down  through  the 
village,  now  past  the  store,  now  over  the 
bridge,  and  turning  to  the  right,  we  glide 
by  the  little  post-office,  as  the  kind  face  of 
Father  Stytch  nods  a  "  good-by11  from  the 
doorway. 

A  little  further,  and  we  have  left  the 
little  slope-roofed  school-house  in  our 
path,  and  are  soon  ascending  the  long 
hill  of  Oraz,  from  which  we  look  back 
four  miles  to  the  cliff  and  nestling  town. 
In  ten  minutes  more  we  approach  the 
brow  of  a  steep  declivity,  and  the  broad 
Housatonic  opens  up  to  view,  winding 
oft'  into  the  misty  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. There  is  now  a  drive  of  half  a 
mile  along  the  side  of  a  wild  mountain 
slope,  with  the  rushing  rippling  river  far 
down  below  us,  and  for  a  few  minutes  our 
eyes  feast  on  as  lovely  an  extent  of  varied 
New  England  landscape  as  it  is  possible 
to  find.  And  yet  this  is  only  a  short  sec- 
tion of  one  of  the  many  matchless  drives 
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that  follow  the  course  of  this  beautiful 
river  around  the  borders  of  Hometown: 

Suddenly  we  leave  the  stream  as  it 
glides  away  on  an  abrupt  turn  beneath 
the  crescent  of  a  rocky  precipice,  and  be- 
fore we  have  fairly  lost  the  sound  of  the 
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enjoying  cool  comfort  in  the  hemlock 
shade  of  a  fairy  grotto.    Above  us  the 
babbling  brook  bounds  and  splashes  over 
mossy  rocks,  disappearing  in  a  mass  of 
creamy  foam,  from  under  which  it  eddies 
toward  us  only  to  plunge  twenty  feet  into 
a  miniature  canon  below.  Again 
yonder  it  bubbles  into  a  whirling 
pool  where  the  ferns  bend  and  nod 
\        on  its  buoyant  surface,  and  now 
gliding  from  view  be- 
neath the  tangle  of 
drooping    boughs,  it 
disappears    only  to 
burst  forth  once  more 
ir.  its  merry  song  as  it 
l  ushes  over  the  rapids. 

Here  in  this 
wild  retreat  I 
lave  found  my 
sylvan  studio. 
A  little  world 


ripples  we  have  arrived 
at  our  journey's  end.  A 
pair  of  bars  under  an  old 
butternut-tree  mark  the  place    The  car- 
riage is  backed  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
the  horse  turned  loose  in  the  rocky  mead 
ow.     One  or  two  trips  across  the  field 
bring  all  our  luggage,  and  we  arc  soon 
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by  itself  shut  in  by  fringed  and  fragrant 
evergreens,  enlivened  by  the  undergrowth 
of  feathery  fronds,  and  the  shimmer  of 
the  beech,  as  the  tracery  of  overhanging 


sington  design,  the  canvas  on  the  easel 
shows  a  fortnight's  constant  care,  the 
palette  changes  to  a  keepsake  of  a  sunny 
memory — a  tinted  souvenir. 

For  two  weeks  the  gurgling  brook 
sang  to  us  in  this  wild  retreat.  As 
evening  after  evening  closed  in  upon 
us,  the  unfinished  pictures  were 
stored  away  in  the  rocky  clefts,  and, 
with  hammock  still  swinging  in  the 
trees,  we  leave  the  gloom  to  the 


SOME   ART  CONNOISSEURS 

boughs  trembles  in  the  gentle  breeze.  Day 
after  day  finds  us  in  this  little  paradise, 
and  as  one  in  luxurious  hammock  swings 
away  the  hours,  now  lost  in  fiction,  now 
in  short  repose,  or  perhaps  with  busy 
needle  fashions  graceful  figures  in  Ken 


hooting  owl,  that  nightly  proclaims  the 
twilight  hour  from  the  tall  hemlock  over- 
head.    Ere  long  the  murmuring  Housa- 
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tonic  shimmers  below  us  in  the  moon- 
light as  we  hurry  on  our  homeward  way, 
and  the  distant  lights  of  Hometown  are 
soon  seen  glimmering  through  the  even- 
ing mist.  The  old  bridge  now  rumbles 
through  the  darkness  its  signal  of  our  re- 
turn, and  the  host  of  Draper's  Inn  is  seen 
awaiting  us  at  the  illumined  doorway. 
A  quiet,  cozy  supper,  and  in  the  rays  of  a 
gleaming  lantern,  held  aloft  to  light  our 
path,  we  follow  our  lengthening  shadows 
to  the  old  front  gate.  Repeat  this  day's 
record  fourteen  times,  and  you  have  the 
sum  of  a  happy  experience,  with  but  one 
drawback:  it  had  an  end — an  end  that 
would  have  left  its  reaction  were  it  not 
for  the  store  of  increased  pleasure  that 
awaited  us  for  the  few  closing  days  of 
our  pilgrimage — for  me,  at  least,  although 
in  other  scenes,  its  climax. 

Many  like  me  are  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  dear  old  homestead,  but  there 
are  few,  I  ween,  who  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  a  double  inheritance  such  as  has  been 
my  lot — two  homes  which  share  my  equal 
devotion,  two  homes  without  a  choice, 
the  one,  this  beloved  heirloom  in  Home- 
town, and  the  other —  But  you  shall  see. 
We  shall  be  there  soon,  for  the  little  satch- 
el is  packed,  and  the  carriage  awaits  us  at 
ohe  gate.  A  drive  of  eighteen  miles  is 
before  us — a  panorama  of  the  rarest  scenes. 
Down  through  the  village,  and  past  the 
old  red  grist-mill,  and  we  are  soon  wind- 
ing our  way  through  the  sombre  glens  of 
Pentateuch.  Presently  we  catch  glimpses 
of  the  great  rumbling  factory,  with  its 
clouds  of  smoke  and  steam  melting  into 
the  wooded  mountain  above.  The  old 
yellow  bridge  now  creaks  under  our  ap- 
proach, and  ere  we  are  aware  a  sudden 
turn  leads  us  out  of  a  wilderness  on  to 
the  shore  of  the  beautiful  Housatonic. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  rushing  water 
trickles  through  the  wheels  as  over  jolt- 
ing stones  our  pony  leads  us  through  the 
ford,  and,  refreshed  by  the  cool  bath, 
makes  a  lively  sally  up  the  eastern  bank. 
For  ten  miles  the  Housatonic  guides  us 
around  its  winding  curves  through  a  path 
of  ever-changing  beauty,  now  shut  in  by 
the  dense  dark  evergreens,  and  again 
emerging  into  a  bower  of  silvery  beeches, 
where  the  roadway  is  carpeted  with  mot- 
tled shadows,  and  the  dappled  trunks 
nicker  with  the  softened  glints  of  sun- 
light. The  old  gray  toll-bridge  soon 
nears  to  view,  with  its  two  long  spans 
and  fantastic  beams.    Further  on,  peer- 


ing from  its  willows,  stands  the  ruined 
cider-mill,  with  its  long  moss-grown  lever 
jutting  through  the  trees — an  old-time 
haunt,  now  crumbling  in  decay.  Every 
turn  upon  the  road  brings  its  fresh  sur- 
prise as  some  new  combination  of  hazy 
mountain  landscape  towers  above  the  dis- 
tant river -bend,  and  the  flitting  cloud- 
shadows  lead  their  capricious,  undulating 
chase  across  the  wooded  slopes.  Two 
hours  on  such  a  course  soon  pass,  when 
our  pony  whinnies  at  the  welcome  sight 
of  the  old  log  water-trough  beyond — a 
landmark  old  and  green  when  I  was  yet 
a  boy,  still  nestling  in  its  rocky  bed, 
screened  by  the  drooping  hemlocks,  still 
lavish  with  its  overflowing  bounty. 

This  benefactor  by  the  way-side  marks 
a  turning-point  in  our  journey,  as  we 
leave  the  grandeur  of  the  Housatonic  to 
pursue  our  way  by  the  nooks  and  din- 
gles of  the  wild  Shepaug — a  bubbling 
tributary  whose  happy  waters  sing  of  a 
varied  experience.    Now  placid  through 
the  blossoming  fields,  now  plunging  over 
the  precipice  to  ripple  through  a  verdant 
valley,  where,  hemmed  in  at  every  turn,  it 
seeks  its  only  liberty  beneath  the  rum- 
bling of  the  old  mill-wheels,  and  at  last, 
ere  it  loses  its  identity  in  the  swelling 
tide,  leaving  a  mischievous  and  tumultu- 
ous record  as  it  pours  through  the  rocky 
canon,  and  with  surging,  whirling  vol- 
ume carves  huge  caverns  and  fantastic 
statues  in  its  massive  bed  of  stone.  Even 
now  through  the  dark  forest  beyond  we 
can  hear  the  muffled  roar,  and  for  nearly 
a  league  further  as  we  ascend  the  long 
hill  it  comes  to  us  in  fitful  whispers  waft- 
ed on  the  changing  breeze.    Reaching  the 
summit  of  this  incline,  we  find  ourselves 
on  a  hill-top  wide  and  far-reaching,  on 
right    and  left  losing  itself  in  wooded 
wold,  while  in  front  the  level  road  dimin- 
ishes to  a  point,  surmounted  by  blue  hills 
in  the  distance.    Two  miles  of  a  pastoral 
loveliness,  where  the  graceful  golden -rod 
and  purple  asters  cluster  in  brilliant  con- 
trast along  the  lichen-covered  walls, where 
meadow-lilies  nod  in  billowing  fields  of 
daisies,  and  the  tinkling  bell  and  lowing 
call  tell  of  the  unseen  browsing  herd. 
Further  on,  we  look  down  from  the  edge 
of  the  plateau  through  the  length  of  Hap- 
py Valley,  with  its  winding  stream,  its 
barns  and  busy  mills,  its  sunny  homes 
glinting  through  the  summer  haze.  On 
the  left  the  lofty  shadowed  cliff  towers 
against  the  evening  sky,  and  again  we 
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catch  the  murmuring  whiffs  of  the  rush- 
ing" stream  in  its  sweeping  hend  beneath 
the  overhanging  precipice.    A  sharp  turn  j 
round  a  jutting  hill-side,  and  I  meet  a  pros- 


hill !    Little  did  I  dream  of  the  six  years 
of  unmixed  happiness  and  precious  experi- 
ence that  awaited  me  in  that  little  Judea ! 
I  only  knew  that  I  wTas  sadly  quitting  a 
happy  home  on  my  way 
to  "boarding-school1' — a 
school  called  the  Snug- 
gery, taught  by  a  Mr. 
Snug,  in  a  little  village 
named    Snug  Hamlet, 
about  twenty  miles  from 
Hometown. 

There  are  some  experi- 
ences in  life  which,  how- 


EVENTIDE. 


pect  that  quickens  the  heart  and  makes  the 
eye  grow  dim.  There  beyond,  three  miles 
"as  flies  the  laden  bee,"  I  linger  on  the 
welcome  sight,  as  on  its  hill-top  fair  two 
steeples  side  by  side  betray  the  hidden 
town,  my  second  home. 

How  lightly  did  I  appreciate  the  fortu- 
nate journey  when,  twenty  summers  ago, 
I  followed  this  road  for  the  first  time, 
when  a  boy  of  ten  years,  on  my  way  to  an 
unknown  village,  I  looked  across  the  land- 
scape to  the  little  spires  on  that  distant 


ever  truthful,  can  not  be  told  but  to  elicit 
the  doubtful  nod  or  the  warning  finger  of 
incredulity.  They  are  such  experiences 
as  these,  however,  that  made  up  the  sum 
of  my  early  life  in  that  happy  refuge 
called  in  modern  parlance  a  "boarding- 
school'1— a  name  as  empty,  a  word  as 
weak  and  tame  in  its  significance,  as 
poverty  itself;  no  doubt  abundantly  ex- 
pressive in  its  ordinary  application,  but 
here  it  is  a  mockery  and  a  satire.  This  is 
not  a  ' k  boarding-school ;"  it  is  a  household, 
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whose  memories  moisten  the  eye  and  stir 
the  soul;  to  which  its  scattered  members 
through  the  fleeting  years  look  back  as  to 
a  neglected  home,  with  father  and  mother 
dear,  whom  they  long  once  more  to  meet 
as  in  the  tenderness  of  boyhood  days; 
a  cherished  remembrance  which,  like  the 
"house  upon  a  hill,  can  not  be  hid,1'  but 
sheddeth  abroad  its  light  unto  many 
hearts  who  in  those  early  days  sought  the 
loving  shelter;  a  bright  star  in  the  ho- 
rizon of  the  past,  a  glow  that  ne'er  grows 
dim,  but  only  kindles  and  brightens  with 
the  flood  of  years.  Yes,  yes;  I  know  it 
sounds  like  a  dash  of  sentiment,  but  words 
of  mine  are  feeble  and  impotent  indeed 
when  sought  for  the  expression  of  an  at- 
tachment so  fond,  of  a  love  so  deep. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  with  a  parting  full 
of  sorrow,  I  rode  away  from  Snug  Ham- 
let yonder,  in  the  village  stage — a  day  that 
brought  a  depression  that  lingered  long, 
and  lingers  still.  Glowing,  sunset-tint- 
ed fields  glide  by  unnoticed  now  as,  with 
eyes  intent  on  the  distant  hill,  I  look 
back  through  the  lapse  of  time.  A  mile 
has  gone  without  my  knowing  it,  when  a 
joyous  laugh  awakens  me  from  my  day- 
dreams.   Two  boys  approach  us  on  the 


road  ahead,  and,  what  might  seem  very 
strange  to  you,  one  wears  a  wooden  boot- 
jack strung  around  his  neck  and  dangling 
on  his  breast;  but  he  carries  his  burden 
lightly  and  cheerfully.  As  they  near  the 
carriage  I  draw  the  rein,  and  they  both 
pause  by  the  road-side. 

"Well,  boys,"  I  ask,  "where  do  you 
hail  from  ?" 

"We're  from  the  Snuggery,  Sir." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  I,  with  a  laugh, 
in  which  they  both  joined.  "But  what 
are  you  doing  with  that  boot- jack  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  see,"  said  one,  with  a  roguish 
smile,  "Charlie  and  I  were  having  a  little 
tussle  in  the  sitting-room,  and  he  picked 
up  Mr.  Snug'S  boot- jack  in  the  corner  and 
began  to  pummel  me  with  it;  and  jest  as 
we  were  having  it  the  worst,  and  were 
rollin'  on  the  floor,  Mr.  Snug  came  in  and 
caught  us  in  the  job,  and  now  we're  pa yirC 
for  it." 

"How  so?"  I  inquired,  well  knowing 
what  w^ould  be  the  response. 

"Oh,  you  see,  Mr.  Snug  held  a  diag- 
nosis over  our  remains,  and  said  he 
thought  we  were  suffering-  for  the  want 
of  a  little  exercise,  and  ordered  us  on  a 
trip  to  Judd's  Bridge." 
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THE   HAUNTED  MILL 


"  And  the  boot- jack  f 

'  1  Oh,  he  said  that  Charlie  might  want  to  play  with  that 
some  more  on  the  way,  and  that  he'd  better  fetch  it  along;1' 
and  with  a  mischievous  snicker  at  his  encumbered  companion, 
he  led  him  along  the  road  in  a  hilarious  race,  while  we  en 
joyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  expense. 

And  this  a  punishment !  Yes,  here  is  an  introduction  to 
one  phase  of  a  system  of  correction  as  unique  as  the  matchless 
institution  in  which  it  had  its  birth — a  system  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  annals  of  chastisement  or  school  government,  and 
which  for  thirty  years  has  proved  its  wisdom  in  the  household  management  of  the 
Snuggery. 

"To  Judd's  Bridge!"  How  natural  the  sound  of  those  words!  How  many  times 
have  I  myself  been  on  that  same  pilgrimage  of  penance!  The  destination  of  these 
boys  is  a  rickety  but  picturesque  structure  which  spans  the  Shepaug  five  miles  below 
Snug  Hamlet.    Through  three  decades  it  looks  back  to  its  host  of  acquaintances  of 
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those  romping"  lads  who,  in  the  superflui- 
ty of  exuberant  spirits,  made  havoc  and 
din  in  the  household.  The  dose  is  ad- 
ministered with  wise  discrimination  both 
as  to  the  symptoms  and  the  needs  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  It  always  proves 
a  sterling"  remedy,  if  not,  indeed,  a  sugar- 
coated  one,  as  in  the  case  of  these  two 
ruddy,  rollicking'  examples. 

Judd's  Bridge  is  but  one  of  a  score 
of  places  which  serve  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Snuggery  discipline.  It  is, 
however,  the  one  most  remote,  and 
its  ten-mile  journey  is  reserved  as  a 
heroic  dose  for  extraordinary  cases, 
after  other  roads  have  been  tried  with- 
out avail.  Next  on  the  list  comes 
Moody  Barn,  with  "open  doors"  ev- 
ery day  in  the  week  to  its  frequent 
callers.  This  old  settler,  gray  and 
weather-beaten,  marks  a  point  one 
mile  from  the  Snuggery,  where  the 
still  waters  of  the  Shepaug  run  slow 
and  deep. 

And  then  there's  Kirby  Corners,  a 
mere  stroll  of  a  few  minutes  round  the 
square  of  a  rock-bound  pasture — just 
enough  to  give  yourself  time  to  thin 
a  bit  and  congratulate  yourself 
on  what  you  have  escaped.  All 
these,  and  several  more,  are 
vivid  in  my  memory ;  friends, 
old  and  intimate.    And  here's 
another,  right  before  us  by  the 
road-side.    For  several  min- 
utes through  the  tantalizing 
trees  we  have  heard  its  rum- 
bling wheel,  its  reiterating 
clank,  and  busy  saw  ;  and 
now,  as  its  familiar  outline 
looms  up  against  the  evening 
sky,  the  vision  seems  to  dark- 
en, as  on  that  night  of  long  ago.  when 
through  the  shadowy  mystery  of  the 
moon-lit  gloom  I  stole  my  way  among 
the  sheltering  golden-rod  ;  when  the 
lofty  flume,  like  a  huge  horned  crea 
ture,  seemed  to  stride  athwart  me  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  fitful  boyish  fancy 
saw  strange  phantoms  in  the  floating, 
melting  mist.    This  ancient  structure 
reposes  in  a  verdant  dell  at  the  foot  of 
Snug  Hamlet  Hill.    A  choice  of  1  wo  roads 
lies  before  us,  one  short  and  direct,  the 
other  a  roundabout  approach.     A  sudden 
impulse  leads  me  into  the  latter.    On  right 
and  left  I  see  the  same  old  rocks  and  trees. 
There  stands  the  veteran  beech  to  whose 
gnarled  and  hollow  trunk   I   traced  the 


agile  flying-squirrel,  and  with  suffocating 
flame  and  smoke  drove  him  from  his  hid- 
ing-place. Here  between  large  rocks  and 
stones  the  trout  stream  runs  its  course, 
now  pouring  in  small  cataracts,  now  eddy- 
ing into  still,  dark  nooks,  where  in  those 
by-gone  times  I  dropped  the  line  of  expect- 


TOLLING  FOR  THE  DEAD 

ancy,  but  showed  the  clumsiness  of  adver- 
sity. A  few  minutes  later,  and  we  are 
gliding  again  by  the  dark  Shepaug,  now 
flowing  calm  and  silent  beneath  a  rugged 
bank,  wild  and  umbrageous,  where  the 
swarm  of  katydids,  with  grating  discord, 
maintain  their  old  dispute,  that  never-end- 
ing feud.     The  wheels  turn  noiselessly  in 
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the  shifting  sand  as  we  pursue  our  way. 
The  low  gray  fog  steals  lightly  over  the 
lily-pads,  floating  into  seclusion  beneath 
the  sheltering  boughs,  and,  like  an  eva- 
nescent spirit,  borne  upon  the  evening 
breath,  is  lifted  from  the  gloom,  and  slow- 
ly melts  into  the  twilight  sky.     The  soli 


heart  that  fairly  thumps,  I  urge  my  pony 
onward  across  the  green,  and  ere  he  slack- 


tary  whip-poor-will  from  his  mysterious 
haunt,  perhaps  in  yonder  tree,  perhaps 
in  the  mountain  loneliness  beyond,  pro- 
claims with  dismal  cry  his  oft-repeated 
wail.  And  as  we  ascend  the  darkening 
path,  through  the  still  night  air,  in  meas- 
ured cadence  long  and  sad,  we  hear  the 
toll  of  the  distant  knell.  Threescore  and 
ten  its  numbers  tell  of  the  earthly  years — 
a  curfew  requiem  for  the  dead.  Even  as 
we  pass  the  little  chapel  at  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  the  bell  has  scarcely  ceased 
its  melancholy  tidings,  we  hear  the  shouts 
and  merry  laughs  of  the  boys  on  the  vil- 
lage green.  Soon  its  broad  expanse,  shut 
in  by  twinkling  windows  and  massive 
trees,  spreads  out  before  us,  as  a  clear  and 
ringing  voice,  like  that  of  old,  echoes 
through  the  growing  darkness,  "One  hun- 
dred !  Nothing  said,  coming  ahead  I1'  and 
a  dim  figure  steals  cautiously  from  the 
steps  of  the  old  white  church  to  seek  in 
the  sequestered  hiding-places.    With  ;i 


PURSUERS  AND  PURSUED. 


ens  his  pace  I  am  at  my  journey's  end. 
The  dear  old  Snuggery,  with  its  gables 
manifold  and  quaint,  its  fantastic  wings 
and  towers,  stands  there  before  me,  the 
glowing  windows  beaming  through  the 
maples.  Leaving  our  pony  in  willing 
hands,  we  enter  the  gate,  and  are  soon 
upon  the  wide  porch. 

It  is  eight  o'clock,  and  the  Snuggery  is 
hushed  in  the  quiet  of  the  study  hour, 
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and  as  we  look  through  the  windows  we 
see  the  little  groups  of  studious  lads  bend- 
ing over  their  books.  Turning  a  corner 
on  the  piazza,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
tall  hexagonal  structure  at  its  further  end. 
This  is  the  Tower,  the  lower  room  of 
which  is  consecrated  to  the  cozy  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snug.  The  door 
leading  to  the  porch  is  open,  and,  as  if 
awakening  from  a  nap  in  which  the  past 
fifteen  years  have  been  a  dream,  I  listen 
to  the  same  dear  voice.  I  approach  near- 
er. Under  the  glow  of  a  student's  lamp 
I  look  upon  the  beloved  face,  the  flowing 
hair  and  beard  now  silvered  with  the 
lapse  of  years — a  face  of  unusual  firm- 
ness, but  whose  every  line  marks  the  ex- 
pression of  a  tender,  loving  nature  and 
of  a  large  and  noble  heart.  Near  him 
another  sits — a  helpmeet  kind  and  true, 
cherished  companion  in  a  happy,  use- 
ful life.  Into  her  lap  a  nestling  lad  has 
climbed;  and  as  she  strokes  the  curly 
head  and  looks  into  the  chubby  face,  I  see 
the  same  expression  as  of  old,  the  same 
motherly  tenderness  and  love  beaming 
from  the  large  gray  eyes.  Mr.  Snug  is 
leaning  back  in  his  easy-chair,  and  two 
boys  are  standing  up  before  him ;  one  of 
them  is  speaking,  evidently  in  answer  to 
a  question. 

"  I  called  him  a  galoot,  Sir." 

"  You  called  George  a  galoot,  and  then 
he  threw  the  base-ball  club  at  you — is  that 

it  r 

"  Yes,  Sir;  but  I  was  only  playing." 

"  Yes,"  resumed  the  voice  of  Mr.  Snug, 
"but  that  club  went  with  considerable 
force,  and  landed  over  the  fence,  and 
made  havoc  in  Deacon  Farish's  onion 
bed;  and  that  reminds  me  that  the  dea- 
con's onion  bed  is  overrun  with  weeds. 
Now  Willie,"  continued  Mr.  Snug,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  with  eyes  closed 
and  head  thrown  back  against  the  chair, 
"Saturday  morning — to-morrow,  that  is 
— directly  after  breakfast,  you  go  out  into 
the  grove  and  call  names  to  the  big  rock 
for  half  an  hour.    You  understand  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"And,  George,"  continued  Mr.  Snug, 
with  deliberate,  easy  intonation,  "  to-mor- 
row morning,  at  the  same  time,  you  pre- 
sent yourself  politely  to  Deacon  Farish, 
tell  him  that  I  sent  you,  and  ask  him  to 
escort  you  to  his  onion  bed.  After  which 
you  will  go  carefully  to  work  and  pull 
out  all  the  weeds.    You  understand,  Sir  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir." 
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"  And  then  you  will  both  report  to  me 
as  usual."  And  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
which  was  reflected  in  both  their  faces, 
the  erring  youngsters  were  dismissed. 
Before  the  door  has  closed  behind  them 
we  are  standing  in  the  doorway.  Here  I 
draw  the  curtain,  for  who  but  one  of  its 
own  household  could  understand  a  wel- 
come at  the  Snuggery  ? 

Those  of  my  old  school-mates  who  read 
this  meagre  sketch  will  know  the  happi- 
ness of  such  a  meeting;  but  others  less 
fortunate  in  the  recollections  of  school- 
life  can  only  look  for  its  counterpart  in 
an  affectionate  welcome  in  their  own 
homes,  for  the  Snuggery  is  a  home  to  all 
who  ever  dwelt  within  its  gates.  Seated 
in  the  familiar  coziness,  and  surrounded 
by  the  friends  of  my  school-days,  the 
hours  fly  fast  and  pleasantly.  There  is 
plenty  to  talk  about.  Here  is  a  village 
full  of  good  people  of  whom  I  wish  to 
learn,  and  there  are  many  far-off  chums 
of  whom  I  carry  tidings.  A  bell  rings 
in  the  cupola  as,  one  by  one,  from  the 
buzz  in  the  outer  rooms,  boys  large  and 
small  seek  our  seclusion  for  the  accus- 
tomed good-night  adieu ;  and  ere  another 
hour  has  passed  forty  sleepy  urchins  are 
packed  away  in  their  snug  quarters.  The 
evening  runs  on  into  midnight,  as  with 
stories  of  the  past,  its  pains  and  penalties, 
its  remembrances,  now  humorous  now 
sad  by  turns,  we  recall  the  good  old  times ; 
and  the  "wee  sma'  hours"  are  already 
upon  us  as  we  reluctantly  retire  from  the 
goodly  company  to  our  rooms  across  the 
way. 

The  next  morning  finds  us  in  the  midst 
of  a  merry  load,  with  Mr.  Snug  as  a  driver. 
Would  that  I  had  space  to  more  than  hint 
at  the  beauties  that  opened  up  before  us 
on  that  charming  ride!  Snug  Hamlet, 
in  the  qualities  of  its  landscape  as  well  as 
in  every  thing  else,  is  unique.  Stripped 
of  all  its  old  associations,  it  presents  to 
the  artistic  eye  a  combination  of  attrac- 
tions scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  bound- 
aries of  New  England.  Situated  itself 
on  the  brow  of  an  abrupt  hill,  where  its 
picturesque  homes  cluster  about  a  broad 
open  green,  a  few  minutes'  drive  in  any 
direction  reveals  a  surround i  ng  panorama 
of  the  rarest  loveliness.  Five  hundred 
feet  below  us,  winding  in  and  out,  now 
beneath  leafy  tangles,  now  under  quaint 
little  bridges,  and  again  reposing  placidly 
in  broad  mill  ponds,  the  happy  Shepaug 
lends  to  a  lovely  valley  its  usefulness  and 
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beauty.  Turn- 
ing'  in  another 
direction,  we  pass 
^     1  the  Snuggery 

ball-ground,  animated  with 
HP  the  shouts  of  victory;  and 
descending  into  a  vale  of 
almost  primeval  wildness,  we  continue 
our  way  up  the  ascent  of  "Artist's  Hill," 
from  whose  summit  on  every  side,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  landscape  softens 
into  the  hazy  horizon. 

Returning,  we  pass  through  a  ruined 
waste,  where,  three  months  before,  the 
fierce  tornado  swooped  down  in  its  fiend- 
ish fury.  On  every  side  we  see  its  awful 
evidences.  Huge  oaks,  like  brittle  pipe- 
stems,  snapped  from  their  moorings;  stur- 
dy hickories,  mere  playthings  in  the  gale, 
twisted  into  shreds.  Every  morning  saw 
i ne  on  some  new  drive,  either  with  a 
wagon  full  of  merry  company,  or  as  alone 
with  Mr.  Snug  we  held  our  quiet  tete- 
a-tete  on  wheels,  living  over  the  olden 
times.  In  the  afternoon  I  strolled  by 
myself  through  the  old  and  eloquent 
scenes.  A  volume  could 
memories  they  revived  ; 
those  of  yonder  barn  alone.  Even  as  I 
sit  making  my  pencil  sketch,  its  reminis- 


not  bold  the 
no,  not  even 


cences  seem  to  float  across  the  vision. 
Distinctly  it  recalls  the  events  of  one 
evening  years  ago.  It  was  at  about  the 
sunset  hour,  one  Friday.  I  was  quietly 
sitting  on  a  lounge  in  the  parlor  talking 
to  Charlie  Blackstone,  who  was  standing 
in  front  of  me.  Presently  the  door  opens, 
and  the  tall  figure  of  Dick  Shin  enters. 
Dick  and  I  were  antipodes  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Physically  we  were  as  a 
match  and  a  billiard  ball,  he  being  the 
lucifer.  He  was  also  my  bete  noire,  and 
he  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  vent 
his  spite.  Accordingly  he  stalked  toward 
us,  and  with  a  violent  push  sent  Charlie 
pell-mell  on  to  me.  In  falling  he  stepped 
heavily  on  my  foot,  and  hurt  me  severely, 
which  accounted  for  my  excited  expres- 
sion as  I  pushed  him  from  me. 

Of  course  Mr.  Snug  had  to  come  in 
just  at  this  time,  and  seeing  us  in  what 
looked  to  him  very  like  a  fight,  he  took 
us  firmly  by  the  ears  and  stood  us  side  by 
side,  while  I  ventured  to  explain. 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  there 
was  no  mistaking.  ''You  two  boys  may 
cool  olf'  on  a  trip  to  Moody  Barn,  after 
which  you  will  report  to  me  in  the  Tower. 
Now  go" 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of 
my  mind  a  few  moments  before,  I  was  now 
mad  in  earnest,  and  with  every  bit  of  my 
latent  obstinacy  aroused,  I  sauntered  out 
on  to  the  porch. 

"Cool  off,  old  boy,"  whispered  a  grat- 
ing voice  at  my  side,  as  I  turned  and  met 
the  gaze  of  Dick  Shin,  motioning  with  his 
thumb  in  the  direction  of  Moody  Barn — 
"cool  off;  you  need  it;"  and  his  ample 
mouth  stretched  into  a  capacious  grin. 


SNUG  HAMLET  AND  HOMETOWN. 
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I  had  already  formed  an  intention,  but 
now  it  was  a  resolve. 

"Charlie,"  said  I  to  my  quiet  and  less 
choleric  companion,  when  some  distance 
down  the  road,  ' 1 1  am  not  going  on  that 
trip." 


we  do  ?  We'll  have  to  report  to  Mr. 
Snug,  you  know;  that's  the  worst  of  it." 

"Well,  I'll  be  spokesman,  and  I'll  lie 
before  I'll  go  on  that  trip." 

I  was  boiling  over  with  righteous 
wrath,  but  Charlie  never  was  known  to 


"Not  going!"  replied  he,  with  surprise; 
why,  you'll  have  to  go." 

"But  I  wont  go,  and  that  settles  it. 
It's  confounded  unjust  that  we're  sent, 
anyhow,  and  I  don't  propose  to  stand  it." 

"I  think  so  too,",  answered  Charlie, 
with  hesitating  emphasis ;  ' '  but  what  '11 


boil;  he  only  simmered  a  little,  but  read- 
ily seconded  my  plan.  We  stopped  at 
Kirby  Corners,  and  there,  secluded  from 
view  in  the  bushes,  we  spent  the  interval. 
Charlie  had  a  watch,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  rising  moon  we  were  enabled  to  fix 
the  full  period  for  the  trip.    One  hour 
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and  a  half  we  allowed — an  abundant  lim- 
it. During"  this  time  I  had  completely 
"cooled  off,"  and  had  schooled  myself  to 
that  point  where  I  could  tell  a  lie  with  a 
smooth  face  and  a  clear  conscience.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  time  came,  we  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  Tower.  Mr. 
Snug"  was  sitting  in  his  accustomed  place, 
and  we  entered  and  stood  before  him. 

"Well,  Sir,"  said  he,  with  a  polite  bow 
of  the  head,  dropping"  his  paper  and  look- 
ing up  at  us. 

* '  Mr.  Snug,  we  have  come  to  report, " 
said  I,  fearlessly.  ' '  We  have  been  to 
Moody  Barn/' 

Instantly  Mr.  Snug  straightened  him- 
self up  in  his  chair,  pushed  back  the  gray 
locks  from  his  high  forehead,  and  with 
an  expression  that  I  never  shall  forget, 
glared  at  me  from  under  the  frowning 
eyebrows. 

"  You  lie,  Sir!"  he  exclaimed,  in  thun- 
dering tones  that  fairly  made  my  hair 
stand  on  end,  while  Charlie  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  "Now  go!"  continued  he, 
as  with  an  emphatic  nod  of  the  head  he 
motioned  toward  the  door.  Sheepish  and 
crest-fallen,  we  slunk  away  from  the  room. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  went  this  time. 
Through  the  darkness  by  the  aid  of  a  lan- 
tern we  picked  our  way,  as  with  theories 
numerous  and  ingenious  we  strove  to  ac- 
count for  that  vociferous  reception.  Late 
that  night  we  held  an  experience  meeting 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snug  in  the  Tower,  and 
if  I  remember  right  there  were  a  few  tears 
that  fell,  and  many  apologies  and  good  re- 
solves, and  as  the  true  state  of  the  case 
dawned  on  Mr.  Snug  there  was  an  evident 
twinge  of  regret  on  his  kind  face. 

On  the  following  morning  (Saturday) 
there  was  a  jolly  party  of  youths  leaving 
the  Snuggery  for  a  day's  boating  at  the 
lake.  Dick  Shin  was  among  them  ;  and 
just  as  he  was  passing  out  the  gate,  a 
youngster  approaches  him  and  taps  him 
on  the  shoulder.  "You  are  hereby  ar- 
rested, Sir,  on  the  orders  of  Mr.  Snug." 

With  an  anxious  and  innocent  expres- 
sion Dick  follows  his  juvenile  constable 
into  the  Tower,  and  his  companions  stroll 
along  after  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
detention.  We  pass  over  the  brief  but 
amusing  trial,  in  which  the  prisoner,  with 
the  innocence  of  a  little  lamb,  pleaded  his 
cause. 

"You  stun/bled,  did  you?"  said  Mr. 
Snug.  "Well,  you  .ought  to  know,  Sir, 
by  this  time,  that  I  don't  allow  young  men 


to  stumble  in  that  way  in  my  house. 
These  two  boys  have  suffered  through 
your  admitted  clumsiness."  Here  Mr. 
Snug  paused  in  a  moment's  thought. 
"  Dick  Shin,"  he  continued,  "  I  sent  these 
innocent  young  gentlemen  on  two  trips 
to  Moody  Barn — that  makes  four  miles 
for  Bigson  and  four  miles  for  Blaekstone. 
together  making  eight  that  they  walked 
on  your  account.  Now  you  may  put 
down  your  fishing-pole,  and  '  stumble' 
along  on  the  road  to  Jucld's  Bridge,  which 
will  give  you  two  extra  miles  in  which 
to  think  over  your  sins.  And  to  make 
sure" — here  Mr.  Snug  arose  and  went  to 
the  closet — "you  may  take  this  hatchet 
along  with  you,  and  bring  me  back  a  good 
big  chip  from  the  end  of  the  long  bridge 
beam.  I  shall  ride  over  that  way  to-mor- 
row and  see  whether  it  fits.  You  under- 
stand ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  injured  voice  of 
Dick  Shin.  "  But,  Mr.  Snug,  can't  I  put 
off  that  penance  until  Monday?" 

"No,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Snug,  with  a 
beaming  smile  and  a  bow  of  the  head. 
"This  is  a  lovely  morning  for  contrite 
meditation.    Go — instantly.'1'' 

Two  hours  later  saw  a  demonstrative 
individual  threatening  to  chop  down  the 
whole  side  of  a  bridge,  while  ten  miles  to 
the  northward  the  placid  surface  of  Wara- 
maug  rippled  to  the  oars,  and  the  lofty 
mountain-sides  echoed  with  the  shouts  of 
a  merry  holiday. 

But  all  things  must  have  an  end.  The 
school-days  ended,  and  so  did  this  memo- 
rable vacation.  A  letter  breaks  the  charm : 
insatiate  publisher!  Once  more  through 
the  winding  paths  of  the  Housatonic,  and 
I  leave  the  loveliness  of  Hometown  for 
the  metropolis  of  brick  and  stone,  there  to 
resume  the  old  routine. 


WATCH-WORDS. 
Through  gathering  clouds  and  stormy  seas  of  Fate 

Two  golden  watch-words  guide  and  comfort  me : 
Toiling  along  my  path,  early  and  late, 

I  cling  to  Patience  and  Fidelity. 

In  all  the  weary  changes  of  my  day 

I  strive  to  follow  duty  faithfully; 
And  when  I  falter,  fainting,  by  the  way, 

With  subtle  influence  Patience  strengthens  me. 

So  onward  through  what  suffering  God  may  send, 
I  walk  with  faith,  and  feet  that  shall  not  tire, 

Trusting  with  Patience,  strong  unto  the  end, 
To  reach  at  last,  0  Lord,  my  soul's  desire. 


JAPANESE  ROCK-CRYSTAL. 


TN  every  house  of  the  better  sort  in 
Japan  there  is  a  tokonoma,  or  raised 
special  place  for  keeping  objects  of  art 
and  beauty.  The  evolution  of  the  aes- 
thetic out  of  the  useful  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  history  of  the  to- 
konoma,  which  was  anciently  the  sleep- 
ing-place, or  recess  for  the  bed.  Now  it 
is  a  place  of  honor,  occupying  one-half 
of  a  side  of  the  parlor  or  best  room,  its 
finish  and  appointments  being  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  house. 
It  is  a  recess  two  feet  deep,  and  raised  four 
or  six  inches  above  the  matting-covered 
floor.  In  it  hang  suspended  on  the  wall 
a  kakemono,  or  scroll-painting  on  silk,  a 
bronze  or  porcelain  vase  of  flowers,  a 
fan-holder  with  its  tiers  of  open  fans 
ready  for  use,  besides  other  works  char- 
acteristic of  native  art. 

One  of  the  objects  often  seen  is  a  dai, 
or  stand,  gold-lacquered,  or  made  of  per- 
fumed, carved,  or  rare  wood.  The  dai 
is  one  or  two  feet  high,  and  has  on  the 
top  a  black  velvet  or  crimson  crape  cush- 
ion, or  a  silver  claw,  whereon  reposes 
a  globe  of  rock-crystal.  Pure,  flawless, 
transparent,  a  perfect  sphere,  it  seems 
like  a  bubble  of  spring  water  hovering 
in  the  air.  Often  the  dai,  or  stand,  is  a 
piece  of  elaborate  art  in  bronze,  porce- 
lain, or  lacquer,  representing  a  beetling 
crag  or  lofty  inaccessible  rock,  crested 
with  the  flawless  jewel.  Around  the 
base  the  waves  curl  and  foam,  and  up 
the  side  moves  in  crackling  coil  a  jealous 
dragon,  with  eager,  outstretched  jaws,  and 
claws  ready  to  grasp  and  bear  away  the 

precious  prize.  Or, 
on  a  pyramid  of 
waves  hardened  in 
bronze,  with  silver 


foam-flecks  on  the  polish  of  the  rolling 
mass,  will  repose  inviolate  the  gem  sphere. 

The  Japanese  virtuoso  loves  to  have 
among  his  collection  at  least  one  bronze 
of  wave  and  stormy  petrel,  where,  amid 
the  recesses  of  the  hooked  foam,  nestle  a 
half  dozen  or  more  of  small  crystal  balls, 
from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  an 
apple.  In  nearly  all  Japanese  art  and 
bric-a-brac  stores  will  be  seen  these  gems 
on  sale,  and  unless  the  foreign  buyer's 
nerves  are  very  strong,  the  prices  asked 
will  be  very  likely  to  startle  him  as 
though  he  had  been  touched  by  an  elec- 
tric eel. 

The  merest  tyro  in  Japanese  art,  be 
he  admirer  or  purchaser,  can  not  have 
failed  to  notice  the  dragon  clutching  in 
his  claw  a  ball  or  a  pear-shaped  jewel. 
In  the  various  forms  of  their  art  expres- 
sion, crystal,  both  in  China  and  Japan, 
commands  a  high  value,  both  pecuniary 
and  symbolic.  In  the  airy  realms  of 
imagination,  and  in  the  markets  where 
men  buy  and  sell,  rock-crystal  is  among 
the  precious  tilings. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  subject  in  its  tech- 
nique and  symbolism. 

The  belief  of  the  ancients  (our  an- 
cients, of  course,  for  the  far  Orientals 
have  a  different  set  of  ancients)  was  that 
quartz  crystal  (^pvrj-aXXoc)  was  nothing 
but  pure  ice,  congealed  by  intense  cold, 
and  found  only  in  the  far-off  boreal  re- 
gions of  eternal  frost.  Hence  the  com- 
mon name  of  rock-crystal  was  ' '  clear 
ice,"  and  one  word  served  alike  for  this 
stone  and  for  ice.  The  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese word  suisho  reflects  a  kindred  idea, 
meaning  ' '  substance  of  water. "  The  the- 
ory of  its  production  is  a  part  of  the  pa- 
gan conception  of  the  universe.    Of  the 
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INTERIOR  OF  A  ROCK-CRYSTAL  LAPIDARY  IN  JAPAN. 

nine  kinds  of  dragons  in  the  Oriental 
world  of  the  imagination,  several  of  them 
have  much  to  do  with  the  growth  and 
preservation  of  the  hidden  treasures  of 
the  earth  and  the  deep.  They  guard 
these  realms  jealously,  and  diver  and 
miner  ever  run  the  risk  of  exciting  their 
anger. 

Pure  quartz,  in  its  smaller  forms,  is  the 
congealed  breath  of  the  white  dragon. 
In  its  larger  and  ice-pure  forms  it  is  the 
solidified  saliva  of  the  violet  dragon. 
The  country  folks  call  the  crude  substance 
1 '  star-dung" — a  fancy  recalling  that  of 
the  German  peasants,  who  name  it  "  star- 
spit,"  As  matter  of  plain  scientific  fact, 
the  largest  and  purest  specimens  of  rock- 
crystal  are  found  among  the  granitic  rocks 
and  secondary  formation  of  Central  Ja- 
pan. They  are  commonly  sought  for 
among  gravel-banks,  and  huge  masses  are 
sometimes  found  that  will  allow  a  per- 
fect sphere  six  inches  in  diameter  to  be 
cut  therefrom.  Generally,  however,  the 
stones  are  of  the  size  of  the  specimens  usu- 
ally seen  in  our  mineralogical  cabinets. 
Many  of  the  villages  which  are  strung 
along  the  high-roads  of  Japan,  so  closely 
as  to  remind  one  of  beads  on  a  rosary, 
have  each  its  special  mei-butsu  ("  eye- 
hitters,"  or  specialties)  in  manufacture  or 


curiosity,  which  pil- 
grims buy  as  souvenirs, 
or  merchants  for  trade. 
Near  the  quartz  mines 
or  hills  are  the  lapida- 
ries in  which  the  min- 
eral is  cut  and  the  fin- 
ished gems  are  sold.  Out  of  this  re- 
fractory material  the  native  lapidist 
will  cut  buttons  for  ladies'  chatelaine 
bags  hung  at  the  waist,  ornaments,  cups, 
wine-glasses,  paper-weights,  bottles,  inrds 
(pill-boxes),  burnishers,  netsukes  (tobacco- 
pouch  holders),  .seals,  rulers,  figures  of  rab- 
bits, mice,  idols,  toys,  etc. 

The  Japanese — strange  to  say  of  a  peo- 
ple in  which  the  law  of  nature  holds 
good  in  providing  females  in  equal  num- 
ber to  the  males — wear  no  personal  jew- 
elry, in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term.  But  of  late  years  a  profitable 
trade  has  sprung  up  in  jewelry  of  metal 
and  gems  made  for  the  foreign  markets. 
Necklaces,  brooches,  ear-rings,  bracelets, 
etc.,  of  perforated  crystal  balls,  crosses, 
anchors,  etc.,  for  charms,  and  beads,  are 
now  made  in  large  quantities  to  fill  Amer- 
ican and  European  orders. 

Nearly  all  the  old  fine  art  works  of  the 
Japanese  were  made  by  individuals  or 
families  working  in  their  own  houses,  usu- 
ally in  special  villages,  but  sometimes  in 
the  cities.  Large  manufactories  and  cen- 
tralized capital  were  unknown.  In  the 
cut  we  have  a  sketch  from  life  of  a  crys- 
tal lapidary  in  Japan.  As  in  all  Japanese 
houses,  the  floor  is  raised  from  the  ground 
a  foot  or  more.  The  universal  manner 
of  sitting,  even  when  at  work,  on  the 
hams,  is  shown,  with  variety  in  disposing 
of  the  feet.  Sometimes  a  man  will  take 
a  seat  on  his  knees  and  heels.  Another 
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will  prefer  the  cross-legged  style.  The 
appliances  of  work  are  extremely  simple, 
and  skill,  patience,  and  hereditary  pride 
make  up  for  any  seeming  lack  of  labor- 
saving  tools.  Heredity  is  an  important 
factor  in  Japanese  labor.  In  many  of  the 
villages  the  crack  workmen  trace  back 
their  pedigree  both  of  skill  and  blood 
from  three  to  twenty  generations.  I 
once  employed  a  carpenter  whose  fore- 
fathers— as  the  records  of  the  village  tem- 
ple of  his  sect,  in  which  he  and  they  had 
worshipped,  showed — had  followed  the 
same  trade  for  twenty-six  generations. 

On  the  floor  we  see  a  man  standing  who 
has  been  out  on  the  hills  digging  out  the 
crude  quartz.  His  hammers  and  picks, 
with  which  he  breaks  off,  pries  out,  or 
digs  up  the  rock,  lie  on  the  coarse  rice- 
straw  mat  on  the  earthen  floor.  Having 
secured  a  basketful  and  borne  the  pieces 
to  the  lapidary  on  his  shoulder,  he  cleanses 
them  of  adhering  gravel  or  bits  of  rock. 
He  then  passes  them  over  to  the  ' '  split- 
ter"— an  old  fellow  too  old  to  go  barehead- 
ed in  the  shop  any  longer  like  the  younger 
men,  who  may  be  his  sons.  The  old  man's 
part  of  the  work  is  to  break  off  the  long 
bars  of  rock  into  bits  the  gross  size  of  the 
ball  or  bead  to  be  made  therefrom,  Lay- 
ing the  long  piece  on  a  large  stone  covered 
with  a  piece  of  matting,  with  the  end  of 
calculated  length  to  be  broken  off  pro- 
truding over  the  edge  of  the  stone,  a  sharp 
quick  blow  with  the  steel-edged  hammer 
usually  severs  it.  On  larger  and  thicker 
pieces  a  gutter  is  first  nicked  out  around 
the  surface  sufficiently  deep  before  the 
final  blow  is  struck.  Skill  and  a  ' '  knack" 
are  of  great  account  in  this  process.  On 
one  side  of  the  old  man  lies  a  basket  of 
these  truncated  prisms,  which  he  hands 
over  to  the  man  who  rounds  them  off  into 
rough  globes. 

This  is  done  by  careful  chipping  with  a 
tiny  steel-edged  hammer.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how,  with  simple  skill,  the  man  will 
make  an  almost  perfect  sphere  with  one 
very  ordinary  tool.  He  soon  learns  the 
mysteries  of  the  planes  of  cleavage,  where 
to  tap  lightly,  where  heavily,  when  to 
chip,  and  when  to  pound. 

The  rough-coated  balls  are  now  passed 
to  the  grinder,  who  has  ready  a  tub  of 
water  and  four  or  five  partly  cylindrical 
pieces  of  cast  iron,  a  little  over  a  foot  long, 
and  looking  like  reversed  graters.  These 
are  of  different  sizes  and  curves,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  ball  to  be  ground. 


His  grinding  material  consists  of  powder- 
ed garnet  of  various  degrees  of  coarse- 
ness. He  uses  water  plentifully,  and  dex- 
terously keeps  the  balls  turning  so  as  to 
make  the  surface  spherically  equal.  In 
some  cases  the  ball  is  fixed  in  the  end  of  a 
bamboo  tube,  and  the  grinding  finished 
by  whirling  it  between  the  palms  in  a 
half  spherical  iron  or  stone  socket.  The 
globe  is  now  smooth,  but  the  perfect  pol- 
ish has  yet  to  be  done  by  patient  rubbing 
with  the  tip  of  a  bamboo  cane,  and  then 
in  the  hands  with  cloths  dipped  in  crocus, 
or  rouge,  a  native  oxide  of  iron.  This 
produces  a  splendid  lustrous  surface,  and 
the  gem  is  water-clear,  and  as  refractive 
to  the  morning  light  as  a  drop  of  dew 
that  nestles  in  the  heart  of  the  lotus.  A 
favorite  native  proverb,  often  quoted  as 
cheer  to  the  patient  and  spur  to  the  lazy, 
is  this :  ' '  Until  polished,  the  precious  gem 
has  no  splendor.11 

The  perfect  tama  (jewel  ball)  is  now  4 
ready  for  its  wave  throne  in  bronze  or 
its  nest  in  satin,  to  be  admired  of  all  be- 
holders. 

At  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia a  sphere  of  flawless  rock-crystal 
seven  inches  in  diameter  stood  in  lone 
splendor  on  a  dai,  and  several  cases  were 
full  of  all  kinds  of  ornaments  carved  from 
this  transparent  mineral.  An  American 
in  Japan  a  few  years  ago  paid  $2500  for  a 
perfect  globe  of  crystal  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter. 

In  Chinese  legend,  romance,  and  my- 
thology the  crystal  holds  no  mean  place. 
Ko  Hung,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
the  Taoist  doctors,  and  an  adept  in  the 
art  and  practice  of  alchemy,  avIio  lived  in 
the  fourth  century  a.d.,  writes  that  "  out 
from  the  mountains  which  produce  jade 
a  liquid  flows  which,  in  ten  thousand 
years,  congeals  into  crystal.  If  to  this 
be  added  an  appropriate  herb,  the  gem 
again  becomes  liquid,  and  a  draught  of  it 
confers  longevity  of  a  thousand  years." 
By  drinking  of  this  liquid  both  he  and  his 
pupil  attained  to  immortality,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  genii  of  the  Lo  Fow 
Mountains. 

Another  legend  is  related  of  Tan  Tai, 
once  the  pupil  of  Confucius,  who  after- 
ward became  the  master  of  three  hundred 
disciples.  He  was  on  one  occasion  cross- 
ing the  Yellow  River,  bearing  with  him  a 
crystal  gem  valued  at  one  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  The  river-god  envied  the  sage 
the  possession  of  the  jewel,  and  his  drag- 
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ons  in  the  river  were,  as  usual,  seized  with 
a  consuming  desire  to  possess  the  gem. 
The  river-god,  who  was  the  king  of  the 
dragons,  ordered  two  of  the  monsters  to 
raise  a  tempest  and  then  assail  the  voy- 
ager's bark.  Thereupon  the  waves  beat 
wildly  against  his  boat,  and  the  dragons 
rose  out  of  the  water  to  seize  the  gem. 
Upon  this  the  sage  cried  out :  "I  am  one 
who  may  be  influenced  by  reason,  but  nev- 
er robbed  by  force."  Rising  and  drawing 
his  sword,  he  slew  the  dragons  both. 
Upon  this  the  waves  became  still  again, 
and  the  Yellow  River  flowed  peacefully. 
Then,  to  show  his  lofty  state  of  mind  and 
indifference  to  material  possessions,  Tan 
Tai  threw  the  gem  into  the  river.  As 
soon  as  it  touched  the  water,  it  leaped  back 
into  the  boat.  Again  he  tossed  it  in,  and 
again  it  leaped  back  into  the  boat.  Foil- 
ed thus  three  times,  the  sage,  intent  on 
his  purpose,  crushed  the  gem  into  frag- 
ments and  flung  them  into  the  river. 
Then  serenely  he  pursued  his  way. 

This  eager  desire  of  the  dragons  for  the 
crystal  jewel  or  sacred  gem — to  possess 
what  is  their  own,  and  robbed  from  their 
realms  by  puny  mortals — is  manifested  in 
many  forms  in  Oriental  art  and  legendary 
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lore,  and  the  subject  might  here  receive 
abundant  illustrations  from  the  realms  of 
Japanese  fiction.  The  dragons  are  the 
jealous  guardians  of  the  jewels.  They  are 
the  attendants  and  sentinels  of  Kai  Riu  (), 
the  Dragon-King  of  the  World  under  the 
Sea-.  Among  other  things,  the  crystal 
jewels  typify  the  forces  which  control 
the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  tides.  As 
seals  upon  the  mighty  pulses  of  the  sea, 


whoever  holds  them  controls  the  waters 
and  powers  of  the  deep.  Hence  they  are 
the  emblems  of  divine  and  imperial  pow- 
er as  lodged  in  the  person  of  the  Mikado. 
Japan  is  often  called  "the  Empire  within 
the  Four  Seas."  Hence  in  mythology 
and  legend  the  Dragon  -  King  of  the 
World  under  the  Sea  comes  up  and  forth 
from  the  fountains  of  the  deep  to  endow 
the  infant  Mikado  (Ojin)  with  the  potent 
jewels.  The  warrior-empress  who  goes 
forth  to  conquer  Corea  is  equipped  with 
the  crystal  ball,  which  first  makes  the 
ocean  ebb  to  strand  the  enemies'  ships 
and  tempt  their  army  to  advance  over 
the  sands,  and  then  causes  the  flood  to 
rise,  overwhelming  them  all. 

Jealously  guarded  from  all  mortal  hands 
and  eyes,  these  jewels  lie  enshrined  in 
the  throne-room  of  the  Riu  Gu,  the  drag- 
ons' sanctuary,  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  To  this  place,  with  many  a 
marvellous  adventure,  journey  the  heroes 
whom  the  sea  -  queen  favors.  There, 
dwelling  unmindful  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
they  enjoy  the  sweets  of  immortality  and 
love,  until  finally,  when  the  pangs  of 
homesickness  seize  them,  they  return  to 
earth,  to  find  their  kindred  dead,  and  their 
ancestral  dust  under  tombstones  that  are 
mossy  with  centuries.  They  are  thus 
left  to  mourn  alone,  and  speedily  to  die 
of  grief  and  old  age.  The  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle myth  has  many  forms  in  Japan  and 
China. 

While  the  dragon  is  the  especial  mes- 
senger of  the  King,  the  tortoise  is  the  at- 
tendant of  the  Queen  of  the  World  under 
the  Sea.  This  tortoise  has  a  fiery  fringe 
around  his  shell,  and  bears  on  his  back  a 
treasure  mountain,  on  which  repose  many 
of  the  precious  tama  which  the  queen 
uses  in  controlling  the  sea  or  enriching 
her  favorites. 

According  to  some  legends,  the  drag- 
ons' sanctuary  (Riu  Gu)  which  held  the 
flashing  tide  jewels  was  in  the  Riu  Kiu 
(Loo  Choo)  Islands,  the  literal  name  of 
which  is  the  Archipelago  of  the  Hang- 
ing Globes,  wherein  especially  dwelt  the 
dragons  of  the  hidden  treasures.  As 
matter  of  prose  fact,  the  deep  blue  and 
warm  current  of  the  Kuro  Siwro,  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific,  which  runs 
like  a  mill-race  past  Japan  and  over  to 
Alaska,  comes  up  from  the  Riu  Kiu  (Loo 
Choo)  Islands,  and  to  the  minds  of  the 
ancient  Japanese  may  have  seemed  to 
I  have  its  origin  there. 
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In  the  Japanese  pantheon,  Ben  Ten  is 
the  goddess  of  fertility  and  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  sea.  She  is  the  same  as  the 
Queen  of  the  World  under  the  Sea.  She 
controls  the  tides,  and  can  calm  the  storm. 
Hence  sailors  worship  her.  Unto  her,  as 
consort  of  Kai  Riu  O,  all  the  dragons  of 
the  great  deep  do  homage.  In  nearly  all 
representations  of  her  in  art,  or  as  an  idol, 
the  golden  dragon  that  swims  in  the  azure 
waves  comes  holding  the  tide-compelling 
jewel  in  his  claw.  To  another  gem,  con- 
cealed in  the  dragon's  forehead,  many 
magical  virtues  are  ascribed.  Hence  the 
crystal,  either  globular  or  pear-shaped,  is 
emblematical  of  power  in  many  forms, 
and  to  the  devotee  is  a  sacred  thing. 

The  Japanese  legends  of  the  crystal 
jewel  and  dragon  are  of  very  ancient  date. 
In  later  centuries,  Buddhism,  which  is  a 
system  having  the  voracious  absorptive 
powers  of  a  polyp,  gradually  assimilated 
most  of  the  native  floating  ideas,  poetic 
myths,  and  superstitions, 
making  them  its  own. 
With  the  Japanese,  also, 
were  mingled  many  fan- 
cies of  Indian  or  Chinese 
origin.  The  crystal  ball 
became  an  emblem  of  the 
precious  law  of  Buddha, 
and  of  the  perfected  soul 
of  man.  In  Buddhist  art 
the  gem  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  emitting  rays  of 
light,  or  it  is  buried  from 
sight  in  its  own  dazzling 
effulgence.  The  books 
of  the  law,  or  the  sacred 
classics,  and  the  doctrine 
they  contain,  are  spoken 
of  as  the  jewel  of  the  law. 
On  the  carving,  ornamen- 
tation, and  sacred  utensils 
of  their  temples  this  gem 
figures  largely.  From 
the  jewel  on  the  forehead 
of  Buddha  shine  forth 
splendors  of  reward,  of 
healing,  of  illuminating 
powers.  On  the  tops  of 
pagodas  and  memorial 
tablets  one  may  see  the 
form  of  the  gem  in  brass 
or  bronze.  On  the  top 
of  the  tomb  of  the  true- 
believer  is  carved  a  rep- 
resentation of  a  flashing 
crystal  gem,  with  its  en- 


circling rays  of  fire,  typifying  the  soul  and 
its  aspirations.  Buddhists  believe  that 
after  cremation  of  saints  or  extra  holy 
men,  tiny  gem-like  pellets,  apparently  of 
pure  crystal,  are  found  in  their  ashes. 
These  are  their  cast-off  souls — a  proof  that 
they  have  attained  to  the  state  of  Nirvana, 
and  being  absorbed  in  Buddha,  the  great 
soul  of  the  universe,  no  longer  need  their 
former  personality  and  soul.  In  many 
Buddhist  temples,  and  in  the  homes  of 
saintly  Buddhists,  there  are  treasured  up, 
in  a  casket  cut  from  ice-clear  crystal, 
these  tiny  soul-jewels,  which  are  to  their 
possessors  more  than  relics  of  holy  saints 
to  Christians  of  the  sort  by  whom  such 
relics  are  venerated.  In  a  great  stress  of 
impecuniosity,  however,  Japanese  folks  of 
the  modern  sort  have  been  known  to  sell 
or  pawn  these  precious  jewels  in  order  to 
raise  cash,  and  a  crystal  casket  with  sev- 
eral cast-off  souls  in  it  was  for  sale  in  a 
Japanese  store  on  Broadway  only  a  few 
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months  ago.  It  was  indeed  a  first-class 
u  curio." 

In  European  countries  the  insignia  of 
royalty  are  a  sword,  sceptre,  and  crown. 
These  form  the  regalia,  or  crown  jewels. 
In  Japan  the  imperial  regalia  are  a  mir- 
ror, a  sword,  and  a  ball  of  flawless  crystal. 
The  Japanese  trace  their  ancestry  back 
into  heaven.  Of  old,  when  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  created,  Japan  was  the 
land  first  formed.  When  the  male  crea- 
tor, Izanagi,  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
creatrix,  Izanami,  thrust  his  jewelled  fal- 
chion into  the  turbid  waters  of  chaos,  the 
drops  which  trickled  from  it  congealed 
and  formed  the  land  of  Great  Japan.  The 
sun-goddess,  who  was  chief  of  the  heav- 
enly gods,  wishing  to  occupy  the  newly 
created  world  (Japan)  with  children  of 
iier  own  creation,  sent  Ninigi  no  Mikoto 
(the  Sublime  Grandchild)  to  earth  to  sub- 
due it,  and  reign  forever  on  it.  At  a 
great  council  of  the  gods  in  heaven,  as  he 
was  about  to  depart,  she  bestowed  on  him 
three  divine  emblems,  which  are  to  this 
day  the  regalia  of  the  Japanese  sover- 
eigns— a  sword,  mirror,  and  ball.  The 
sword  was  to  be  used  in  combating  his 
enemies;  the  mirror — the  emblem  of  her- 
self— was  ever  to  remind  him  of  his  loy- 
alty to  her ;  the  flawless  sphere  was  to  be 
the  symbol  of  equity  in  the  government 
of  his  subjects.  The  crystal  ball  or  pear- 
shaped  jewel  is  to  the  Jajjanese  eye  the 
token  of  good  government,  peace,  secu- 
rity, prosperity,  and  national  longevity. 
Hence  it  is  usually  found  engraved  on  the 
paper  money  issued  by  the  government. 
It  is  conventionally  represented  in  art  as 
being  held  in  the  claws  of  the  dragon  for 
safe-keeping,  the  Mikado's  attributes  being 
often  spoken  of  figuratively  as  those  of 


the  dragon.  "The  ruffling  of  the  drag- 
on's scales1'  means  that  the  Mikado  is  an- 
gry. The  ''dragon's  countenance"  refers 
to  the  awe  with  which  men  (Used  to)  think 
of  the  great  emperor's  countenance.  The 
"  dragon  robes,"  the  f  dragon  body,"  etc., 
are  all  figurative  for  what  relates  to  Ja- 
pan's sovereign,  who  formerly  dwelt  in 
a  seclusion  equal  to  that  of  the  dragon's 
shrine  in  the  under- world. 

Ninigi  no  Mikoto,  the  Sublime  Grand- 
child, arrived  in  the  world  (Japan),  and 
easily  subdued  it.  He  married  an  earth 
princess,  and  their  offspring,  a  son,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Dragon-King  of  the 
World  under  the  Sea,  -who  brought  him 
as  her  dowry  the  crystal  jewels  which 
govern  the  flow  of  the  tides.  The  off- 
spring of  this  pair  was  Jimmu  Teimo,  the 
first  Mikado  of  Japan.  Thus  the  heaven- 
ly line  of  mikados  was  established  in  the 
person  of  one  who  was  at  once  heaven-de- 
scended, earth-sprung,  and  dragon-born. 
Though  a  mortal,  he  held  the  powers  of 
heaven,  earth,  and  the  world  of  the  deep, 
for  he  possessed  the  jewels  both  of  heaven 
and  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  with 
the  divine  sword  and  mirror  was  all-pow- 
erful. In  all  official  documents,  alma- 
nacs, and  grave  state  papers,  until  within 
a  few  years  since,  the  Mikado  reverently 
referred  to  his  first  predecessor  and  his  di- 
vine ancestry  as  the  basis  of  his  authority. 
One  can  thus  see  at  a  glance  the  wealth  of 
association  which,  to  the  Japanese  mind, 
gathers  in  his  contemplation  of  the  flaw- 
less crystal  ball.  We  can  also  see  why 
the  gem  is  depicted  so  often  in  art- work, 
and  is  one  of  the  standard  materials  in 
fiction.  In  the  common  Japanese  lan- 
guage the  word  tama  means  not  only  ball 
or  gem,  but  also  soul  or  spirit. 


THE   SACRED  CRYSTAL,  ONE  OK  THE  REGALIA  OF 
THE  MIKADO. 


WHITE  WINGS:  A  YACHTING  ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON   THE  QUAY. 

A MURMUR  runs  through  the  crowd ; 
the  various  idlers  grow  alert ;  all  eyes 
are  suddenly  turned  to  the  south.  And 
there,  far  away,  over  the  green  headland, 
a  small  tuft  of  brown  smoke  appears,  ris- 
ing into  the  golden  glow  of  the  afternoon, 
and  we  know  that  by-and-by  we  shall  see 
the  great  steamer  with  her  scarlet  funnels 
come  sailing  round  the  point.  The  Laird 
of  Denny-mains  assumes  an  air  of  still 
further  importance ;  he  pulls  his  frock- 
coat  tight  at  the  waist ;  he  adjusts  his 
black  satin  neck-tie;  his  tall,  white,  stiff 
collar  seems  more  rigid  and  white  than 
ever.  He  has  heard  of  the  wonderful 
stranger;  and  he  knows  that  now  she  is 
drawing  near. 

Heard  of  her  ?  He  has  heard  of  noth- 
ing else  since  ever  he  came  to  us  in  these 
Northern  wilds.  For  the  mistress  of  this 
household — with  all  her  domineering  ways 
and  her  fits  of  majestic  temper — has  a  love 
for  her  intimate  girl-friends  far  passing  the 
love  of  men ;  especially  when  the  young 
ladies  are  obedient  and  gentle,  and  ready 
to  pay  to  her  matronly  dignity  the  com- 
pliment of  a  respectful  awe.  And  this 
particular  friend  who  is  now  coming  to 
us:  what  has  not  the  Laird  heard  about 
her  during  these  past  few  days? — of  her 
high  courage,  her  resolute  unselfishness, 


her  splendid  cheerfulness?  "A  sing- 
ing-bird in  the  house,"  that  was  one  of 
the  phrases  used,  ' '  in  wet  weather  or 
fine."  And  then  the  enthusiastic  friend 
muddled  her  metaphors  somehow,  and 
gave  the  puzzled  Laird  to  understand 
that  the  presence  of  this  young  lady  in  a 
house  was  like  having  sweet-brier  about 
the  rooms.  No  wonder  he  put  on  his 
highest  and  stiffest  collar  before  he 
marched  grandly  down  with  us  to  the 
quay. 

' '  And  does  she  not  deserve  a  long 
holiday,  Sir  ?"  says  the  Laird's  hostess 
to  him,  as  together  they  watch  for  the 
steamer  coming  round  the  point.  ' 1  Just 
fancy !  Two  months'  attendance  on  that 
old  woman,  who  was  her  mother's  nurse. 
Two  months  in  a  sick-room,  without  a 
soul  to  break  the  monotony  of  it.  And 
the  girl  living  in  a  strange  town  all  by 
herself." 

41  Ay;  and  in  such  a  town  as  Edin- 
burgh," remarks  the  Laird,  with  great 
compassion.  His  own  property  lies  just 
outside  Glasgow. 

"Dear  me!"  says  he,  "what  must  a 
young  English  leddy  have  thought  of  our 
Scotch  way  of  speech  when  she  heard  they 
poor  Edinburgh  bodies  and  their  yaumer- 
ing  sing-song  ?  Not  that  I  quarrel  with 
any  people  for  having  an  accent  in  their 
way  of  speaking;  they  have  that  in  all 
parts  of  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland — 
in  Yorkshire,  and  Somersetshire,  and  what 
not ;  and  even  in  London  itself  there  is  a 
way  of  speech  that  is  quite  recognizable  to 
a  stranger.  But  I  have  often  thought  that 
there  was  less  trace  of  accent  about  Glesca 
and  the  west  of  Scotland  than  in  any  oth- 
er part ;  in  fact,  ah  have  often  been  taken 
for  an  Englishman  maself." 

"Indeed!"  says  this  gentle  creature 
standing  by  him ;  and  her  upturned  eyes 
are  full  of  an  innocent  belief.  You  would 
swear  she  was  meditating  on  summoning 
instantly  her  boys  from  Epsom  College 
that  they  might  acquire  a  pure  accent — or 
get  rid  of  all  accent — on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde. 

"Yes,"  says  the  Laird,  with  a  decision 
almost  amounting  to  enthusiasm,  "it  is  a 
grand  inheritance  that  we  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  are  preserving  for  you  English 
people;  and  you  know  little  of  it.  You 
do  not  know  that  we  are  preserving  the 
English  language  for  you  as  it  was  spoken 
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centuries  ago,  and  as  you  find  it  in  your 
oldest  writings.  Scotticisms !  Why,  if  ye 
were  to  read  the  prose  of  Mandeville  or 
Wyclif,  or  the  poetry  of  Robert  of  Brunne 
or  Langland,  ye  would  find  that  our  Scot- 
ticisms were  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of 
the  English  language.    Ay;  it  is  so." 

The  innocent  eyes  express  such  pro- 
found interest  that  the  Laird  of  Denny- 
mains  almost  forgets  about  the  coming 
steamer,  so  anxious  is  he  to  crush  us  with 
a  display  of  his  erudition. 

"It  is  just  remarkable,"  he  says,  "that 
your  dictionaries  should  put  down  as  ob- 
solete words  that  are  in  common  use  all 
over  the  south  of  Scotland,  where,  as  I 
say,  the  old  Northumbrian  English  is  pre- 
served in  its  purity;  and  that  ye  should 
have  learned  people  hunting  up  in  Chau- 
cer or  Gower  for  the  very  speech  that  they 
can  hear  among  the  bits  o'  weans  running 
about  the  Gallowgate  or  the  Broomielaw. 
'  Whcis  acht  ye  V  you  say  to  one  of  them ; 
and  you  think  you  are  talking  Scotch. 
No,  no;  acht  is  only  the  old  English  for 
possession:  isn't  'Wha's  acht  ye  V  shorter 
and  pithier  than  '  To  whom  do  you  be- 
long r " 

"Oh,  certainly!"  says  the  meek  disci- 
ple :  the  recall  of  the  boys  from  Surrey  is 
obviously  decided  on. 

"And  speir  for  inquire;  and  ferly  for 
wonderf  ul ;  and  tyne  for  lose  ;  and  fey  for 
about  to  die;  and  reek  for  smoke;  and 
menseful  for  becoming ;  and  belyve,  and 
fere,  and  biggan,  and  such  words.  Ye 
call  them  Scotch  ?  Oh  no,  ma'am ;  they 
are  English ;  ye  find  them  in  all  the  old 
English  writers,  and  they  are  the  best  of 
English,  too ;  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
Frenchified  stuff:'  that  your  Southern  Eng- 
lish has  become." 

Not  for  worlds  would  the  Laird  have 
wounded  the  patriotic  sensitiveness  of  this 
gentle  friend  of  his  from  the  South ;  but, 
indeed,  she  had  surely  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in  his  insisting  to  an  English- 
woman on  the  value  of  thorough  English. 

"I  thought,"  says  she,  demurely,  "that 
the  Scotch  had  a  good  many  French  words 
in  it." 

The  Laird  pretends  not  to  hear:  he  is 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  steamer  which 
is  now  coming  over  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  bay.  But,  having  announced  that 
there  are  a  great  many  people  on  board, 
he  returns  to  his  discourse. 

"  Ah'm  sure  of  this,  too,"  says  he, "  that 
in  the  matter  of  pronunciation  the  Low- 


land Scotch  have  preserved  the  best  Eng- 
lish: you  can  see  that  farther,  and  twel- 
month,  and  twa,  and  such  words,  are  near- 
er the  original  Anglo-Saxon—" 

His  hearers  had  been  taught  to  shudder 
at  the  phrase  Anglo-Saxon — without  ex- 
actly knowing  why.  But  who  could  with- 
stand the  authority  of  the  Laird  ?  More- 
over, we  see  relief  drawing  near;  the 
steamer's  paddles  are  throbbing  in  the 
still  afternoon. 

"If  ye  turn  to  'Piers  the  Plowman,'" 
continues  the  indefatigable  Denny-mains, 
' '  ye  will  find  Langland  writing — 

'And  a  fewe  Cruddes  and  Oayme.' 

Why,  it  is  the  familiar  phrase  of  our 
Scotch  children  !  —  Do  ye  think  they 
would  say  curds  ?  And  then,  fewe.  I 
am  not  sure,  but  I  imagine  we  Scotch  are 
only  making  use  of  old  English  when  we 
make  certain  forms  of  food  plural.  We 
say  '  a  few  broth ;'  we  speak  of  porridge 
as  '  they. '  Perhaps  that  is  a  survival 
too,  eh?" 

' '  Oh  yes,  certainly.  But  please  mind 
the  ropes,  Sir,"  observes  his  humble  pupil, 
careful  of  her  master's  physical  safety. 
For  at  this  moment  the  steamer  is  slowing 
in  the  quay,  and  the  men  have  the  ropes 
ready  to  fling  ashore. 

"Not,"  remarks  the  Laird,  prudently 
backing  away  from  the  edge  of  the  pier, 
' '  that  I  would  say  any  thing  of  these  mat- 
ters to  your  young  English  friend;  cer- 
tainly not.  No  doubt  she  prefers  the 
Southern  English  she  has  been  accustomed 
to.  But,  bless  me!  just  to  think  that  she 
should  judge  of  our  Scotch  tongue  by  the 
way  they  Edinburgh  bodies  speak !" 

"  It  is  sad,  is  it  not  ?"  remarks  his  com- 
panion— but  all  her  attention  is  now  fixed 
on  the  crowd  of  people  swarming  to  the 
side  of  the  steamer. 

"And,  indeed,"  the  Laird  explains,  to 
close  the  subject,  "it  is  only  a  hobby  of 
mine — only  a  hobby.  Ye  may  have  no- 
ticed that  I  do  not  use  those  words  in  my 
own  speech,  though  I  value  them.  No,  I 
will  not  force  any  Scotch  on  the  young 
leddy.  As  ah  say,  ah  have  often  been 
taken  for  an  Englishman  maself,  both  at 
home  and  abroad." 

And  now — and  now — the  great  steamer 
is  in  at  the  quay ;  the  gangways  are  run 
over;  there  is  a  thronging  up  the  paddle- 
boxes,  and  eager  faces  on  shore  scan  equal- 
ly eager  faces  on  board — each  pair  of  eyes 
looking  for  that  other  pair  of  eyes  to  flash 
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a  glad  recognition.  And  where  is  she — 
the  flower  of  womankind,  the  possessor 
of  all  virtue  and  grace  and  courage,  the 
wonder  of  the  world  ?  The  Laird  shares 
in  our  excitement.  He,  too,  scans  the 
crowd  eagerly.  He  submits  to  be  hustled 
by  the  porters;  he  hears  nothing  of  the 
roaring  of  the  steam,  for  is  she  not  coming 
ashore  at  last  ?  And  we  know — or  guess 
— that  he  is  looking  out  for  some  splen- 
did creature,  some  Boadicea  with  stately 
tread  and  imperious  mien,  some  Jephtha's 
daughter  with  proud  death  in  her  eyes, 
some  Rosamond  of  our  modern  days  with 
a  glory  of  loveliness  on  her  face  and  hair. 
And  we  know  that  the  master  who  has 
been  lecturing  us  for  half  an  hour  on  our 
disgraceful  neglect  of  pure  English  will 
not  shock  the  sensitive  Southern  ear  by 
any  harsh  accent  of  the  North,  but  will  ad- 
dress her  in  beautiful  and  courtly  strains, 
in  tones  such  as  Edinburgh  never  knew. 
Where  is  the  queen  of  womankind,  amid 
all  this  commonplace,  hurrying,  loqua- 
cious crowd  ? 

And  then  the  Laird,  with  a  quick 
amazement  in  his  eyes,  sees  a  small  and 
insignificant  person  —  he  only  catches  a 
glimpse  of  a  black  dress  and  a  white  face 
— suddenly  clasped  round  in  the  warm 
embrace  of  her  friend.  He  stares  for  a 
second,  and  then  he  exclaims — apparently 
to  himself: 

"  Dear  me !    What  a  shilpit  bit  thing !" 

Pale  —  slight  —  delicate  —  tiny :  surely 
such  a  master  of  idiomatic  English  can 
not  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  these 
words.  But  this  is  all  he  cries  to  himself, 
in  his  surprise  and  wonder : 

' '  Dear  me !    What  a  shilpit  bit  thing !" 


CHAPTER  II. 

MARY  AVON. 

The  bright,  frank  laugh  of  her  face  ! 
the  friendly,  unhesitating,  affectionate 
look  in  those  soft  black  eyes !  He  forgot 
all  about  Rosamond  and  Boadicea  when 
he  was  presented  to  this  "  shilpit*'  person. 
And  when,  instead  of  the  usual  ceremony 
of  introduction,  she  bravely  put  her  hand 
in  his,  and  said  she  had  often  heard  of  him 
from  their  common  friend,  he  did  not  no- 
tice that  she  was  rather  plain.  He  did  not 
even  stop  to  consider  in  what  degree  her 
Southera  accent  might  be  improved  by 
residence  amongst  the  preservers  of  pure 


English.  He  was  anxious  to  know  if  she 
was  not  greatly  tired.  He  hoped  the  sea 
had  been  smooth  as  the  steamer  came  past 
Easdale.  And  her  luggage  —  should  he 
look  after  her  luggage  for  her  ? 

But  Miss  Avon  was  an  expert  traveller, 
and  quite  competent  to  look  after  her  own 
luggage.  Even  as  he  spoke,  it  was  being 
hoisted  on  to  the  wagonette. 

"You  will  let  me  drive  ?"  says  she,  ey- 
ing critically  the  two  shaggy,  farm-look- 
ing animals. 

"Indeed  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  says  her  hostess,  promptly. 

But  there  was  no  disappointment  at  all 
on  her  face  as  we  drove  away  through 
the  golden  evening — by  the  side  of  the 
murmuring  shore,  past  the  overhanging 
fir  wood,  up  and  across  the  high  land 
commanding  a  view  of  the  wide  western 
seas.  There  was  instead  a  look  of  such 
intense  delight  that  we  knew,  however  si- 
lent the  lips  might  be,  that  the  bird-soul 
was  singing  within.  Every  thing  charm- 
ed her — the  cool  sweet  air,  the  scent  of 
the  sea-weed,  the  glow  on  the  mountains 
out  there  in  the  west.  And  as  she  chat- 
tered her  delight  to  us,  like  a  bird  es- 
caped from  its  prison,  and  glad  to  get  into 
the  sunlight  and  free  air  again,  the  Laird 
sat  mute,  and  listened.  He  watched  the 
frank,  bright,  expressive  face.  He  fol- 
lowed and  responded  to  her  every  mood, 
with  a  sort  of  fond  paternal  indulgence 
that  almost  prompted  him  to  take  her 
hand.  When  she  smiled,  he  laughed. 
When  she  talked  seriously,  he  looked 
concerned.  He  was  entirely  forgetting 
that  she  was  a  "shilpit  bit  thing;"  and 
he  would  have  admitted  that  the  South- 
ern way  of  speaking  English — although, 
no  doubt,  fallen  away  from  the  traditions 
of  the  Northumbrian  dialect — had,  after 
all,  a  certain  music  in  it  that  made  it 
pleasant  to  the  ear. 

Up  the  hill,  then,  with  a  flourish  for  the 
last! — the  dust  rolling  away  in  clouds  be- 
hind us,  the  view  over  the  Atlantic  widen- 
ing as  we  ascend.  And  here  is  Castle 
Osprey,  as  we  have  dubbed  the  place,  with 
its  wide-open  door,  and  its  walls  half  hid- 
den with  tree-fuchsias,  and  its  great  rose 
garden.  Had  Fair  Rosamond  herself 
come  to  Castle  Osprey  that  evening,  she 
could  not  have  been  waited  on  with  great- 
er solicitude  than  the  Laird  showed  in  as- 
sisting this  "  shilpit  bit  thing"  to  alight — 
though,  indeed,  there  was  a  slight  stum- 
ble, of  which  no  one  took  any  notice  at 
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the  time.  He  busied  himself  with  her 
luggage  quite  unnecessarily.  He  sug- 
gested a  cup  of  tea,  though  it  wanted  but 
fifteen  minutes  to  dinner-time.  He  as- 
sured her  that  the  glass  was  rising — which 
was  not  the  case.  And  when  she  was  be- 
ing hurried  off  to  her  own  room  to  pre- 
pare for  dinner — by  one  who  rules  her 
household  with  a  rod  of  iron — he  had  the 
effrontery  to  tell  her  to  take  her  own 
time:  dinner  could  wait.  The  man  actu- 
ally proposed  to  keep  dinner  waiting — iii 
Castle  Osprey ! 

That  this  was  love  at  first  sight,  who 
could  doubt?  And  perhaps  the  nimble 
brain  of  one  who  was  at  this  moment 
hurriedly  dressing  in  her  own  room— and 
whom  nature  has  constituted  an  indefati- 
gable match-maker — may  have  been  con- 
sidering whether  this  rich  old  bachelor 
might  not  marry,  after  all.  And  if  he 
were  to  marry,  why  should  not  he  marry 
the  young  lady  in  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  taken  so  sudden  and  warm  an  inter- 
est ?  And  as  for  her :  Mary  Avon  was 
now  two  or  three  and  twenty;  she  was 
not  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  young 
men  ;  her  small  fortune  was  scarcely 
worth  considering;  she  was  almost  alone 
in  the  world.  Older  men  had  married 
younger  women.  The  Laird  had  neither 
kith  nor  kin  to  inherit  Denny-mains  and 
his  very  substantial  fortune.  And  would 
they  not  see  plenty  of  each  other  on  board 
the  yacht  ? 

But  in  her  heart  of  hearts  the  schemer 
knew  better.  She  knew  that  the  romance 
chapter  in  the  Laird's  life — and  a  bitter 
chapter  it  was — had  been  finished  and 
closed  and  put  away  many  and  many  a 
year  ago.  She  knew  how  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  his  life  had  failed  to  sour 
him';  how  he  was  ready  to  share  among 
friends  and  companions  the  large  and 
generous  heart  that  should  never  have 
been  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  jilt;  how  his 
keen  and  active  interest,  that  might  have 
been  confined  to  his  children  and  his  chil- 
dren's children,  was  now  devoted  to  a 
hundred  things— the  planting  at  Denny- 
mains,  the  great  heresy  case,  the  patron- 
age of  young  artists,  even  the  preserva- 
tion of  pure  English,  and  what  not.  And 
that  fortunate  young  gentleman — ostensi- 
bly his  nephew — whom  he  had  sent  to 
Harrow  and  to  Cambridge,  who  was  now 
living  a  very  easy  life  in  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, and  who  would  no  doubt  come  in  for 
Denny-mains  ?    Well,  we  knew  a  little 


about  that  young  man,  too.  We  knew 
why  the  Laird,  when  he  found  that  both 
the  boy's  father  and  mother  were  dead, 
adopted  him,  and  educated  him,  and  got 
him  to  call  him  uncle.  He  had  taken 
under  his  care  the  son  of  the  woman  who 
had  jilted  him  five-and-thirty  years  ago: 
the  lad  had  his  mother's  eyes. 

And  now  we  are  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room— all  except  the  new  guest;  and 
the  glow  of  the  sunset  is  shining  in  at 
the  open  windows.  The  Laird  is  eagerly 
proving  to  us  that  the  change  from  the 
cold  east  winds  of  Edinburgh  to  the  warm 
westerly  winds  of  the  Highlands  must 
make  an  immediate  change  in  the  young 
lady's  face,  and  declaring  that  she  ought 
to  go  on  board  the  yacht  at  once,  and  as- 
serting that  the  ladies'  cabin  on  board  the 
White  Dove  is  the  most  beautiful  little 
cabin  he  ever  saw,  when — 

When,  behold  !  at  the  open  door,  meet- 
ing the  glow  of  the  sunshine,  appears  a 
figure,  dressed  all  in  black  velvet,  plain 
and  unadorned  but  for  a  broad  belt  of  gold 
fringe  that  comes  round  the  neck  and 
crosses  the  bosom.  And  above  that  ag-ain 
is  a  lot  of  white  muslin  stuff,  on  which 
the  small,  shapely,  smooth -dressed  head 
seems  gently  to  rest.  The  plain  black 
velvet  dress  gives  a  certain  importance 
and  substantiality  to  the  otherwise  slight 
figure ;  the  broad  fringe  of  gold  glints  and 
gleams  as  she  moves  toward  us ;  but  who 
can  even  think  of  these  things  when  he 
meets  the  brave  glance  of  Mary  Avon's 
eyes  ?  She  was  humming,  as  she  came 
down  the  stair : 

"  0  think  na  lang,  lassie,  though  I  gang  awa  ; 
For  I'll  come  and  see  ye,  in  spite  o'  them  a'." 

We  might  have  known  it  was  the  bird- 
soul  come  among  us. 

Now  the  manner  in  which  the  Laird  of 
Denny-mains  set  about  capturing  the  af- 
fections of  this  innocent  young  thing,  as 
he  sat  opposite  her  at  dinner,  would  have 
merited  severe  reproof  in  one  of  less  ma- 
ture age,  and  might,  indeed,  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  serious  consequences  but  for  the 
very  decided  manner  in  which  Miss  Avon 
showed  that  she  could  take  care  of  her- 
self. Whoever  heard  Mary  Avon  laugh 
would  have  been  assured.  And  she  did 
laugh  a  good  deal;  for  the  Laird,  deter- 
mined to  amuse  her,  was  relating  a  series 
of  anecdotes,  which  he  called  "good  ones," 
and  which  seemed  to  have  afforded  great 
enjoyment  to  the  people  of  the  south  of 
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Scotland  during'  the  last  century  or  so. 
There  was  in  especial  a  Highland  steward 
of  a  steamer  ahout  whom  a  vast  number 
of  these  stories  was  told ;  and  if  the  point 
was  at  times  rather  difficult  to  catch,  who 
could  fail  to  be  tickled  by  the  Laird's  own 
and  obvious  enjoyment?  ' '  There  was  an- 
other good  one,  Miss  Avon,'1  he  would  say; 
and  then  the  bare  memory  of  the  great 


facetiousness  of  the  anecdote  would  break 
out  in  such  half -suppressed  guffaws  as  alto- 
gether to  stop  the  current  of  the  narrative. 
Miss  Avon  laughed — we  could  not  quite 
tell  whether  it  was  at  the  Highland  stew- 
ard or  the  Laird — until  the  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks.  Dinner  was  scarcely  thought 
of.     It  was  a  disgraceful  exhibition. 

"There  was  another  good  one  about 
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Homesh,"said  the  Laird,  vainly  endeavor- 
ing- to  suppress  his  laughter.  "  He  came 
up  on  deck  one  enormously  hot  day,  and 
looked  ashore,  and  saw  some  cattle  stand- 
ing knee-deep  in  a  pool  of  water.  Says 
he — ha !  ha !  ha ! — ho !  ho !  ho ! — says  he — 
says  he,  '  A  wish  a  tvass  a  stotP — he!  he! 
he!— ho!  ho!  ho!" 

Of  course  we  all  laughed  heartily,  and 
Mary  Avon  more  than  any  of  us;  but  if 
she  had  gone  down  on  her  knees  and 
sworn  that  she  knew  what  the  point  of  the 
story  was,  we  should  not  have  believed 
her.  But  the  Laird  was  delighted.  He 
went  on  with  his  good  ones.  The  myth- 
ical Homesh  and  his  idiotic  adventures 
became  portentous.  The  very  servants 
could  scarcely  carry  the  dishes  straight. 

But  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the  Laird  sud- 
denly let  his  knife  and  fork  drop  on  his 
plate,  and  stared.  Then  he  quickly  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Bless  me !  lassie !" 

We  saw  in  a  second  what  had  occasion- 
ed his  alarm.  The  girl's  face  had  become 
ghastly  white;  and  she  was  almost  fall- 
ing away  from  her  chair,  when  her  host- 
ess, who  happened  to  spring  to  her  feet 
first,  caught  her,  and  held  her,  and  called 
for  water.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Mary 
Avon  was  not  of  the  sighing  and  fainting 
fraternity. 

And  presently  she  came  to  herself,  and 
faintly  making  apologies,  would  go  from 
the  room.  It  was  her  ankle,  she  mur- 
mured, with  the  face  still  white  from  pain. 
But  when  she  tried  to  rise,  she  fell  back 
again :  the  agony  was  too  great.  And  so 
we  had  to  carry  her. 

About  ten  minutes  thereafter  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  came  back  to  the  Laird, 
who  had  been  sitting  by  himself,  in  great 
concern. 

"That  girl!  that  girl!"  she  exclaims, 
and  one  might  almost  imagine  there  are 
tears  in  her  eyes.  1 1  Can  you  fancy  such 
a  thing !  She  twists  her  ankle  in  getting 
down  from  the  wagonette,  brings  back  the 
old  sprain — perhaps  lames  herself  for  life 
—and,  in  spite  of  the  pain,  sits  here  laugh- 
ing and  joking,  so  that  she  may  not  spoil 
our  first  evening  together!  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  thing  ?  Sitting  here  laugh- 
ing, with  her  ankle  swelled  so  that  1  had 
to  cut  the  boot  off' !" 

"Gracious  me!"  says  the  Laird;  "is  it 
as  bad  as  that  ?" 

' '  And  if  she  should  become  permanent- 
ly lame,  why — why — " 


But  was  she  going  to  make  an  appeal 
direct  to  the  owner  of  Denny-mains  ?  If 
the  younger  men  were  not  likely  to  mar- 
ry a  lame  little  white-faced  girl,  that  was 
none  of  his  business.  The  Laird's  mar- 
rying days  had  departed  five-and-thirty 
years  before. 

However,  we  had  to  finish  our  dinner 
somehow,  in  consideration  to  our  guest. 
And  then  the  surgeon  came,  and  bound 
up  the  foot  and  ankle  hard  and  fast ;  and 
Miss  Avon,  with  a  thousand  meek  apol- 
ogies for  being  so  stupid,  declared  again 
and  again  that  her  foot  would  be  all  right 
in  the  morning,  and  that  we  must  get 
ready  to  start.  And  when  her  friend  as- 
sured her  that  this  preliminary  canter 
of  the  yacht  might  just  as  well  be  put  off 
for  a  few  days — until,  for  example,  that 
young  doctor  from  Edinburgh  cauie  who 
had  been  invited  to  go  a  proper  cruise 
with  us — her  distress  was  so  great  that  we 
had  to  promise  to  start  next  day  punctu- 
ally at  ten.  And  so  she  sent  us  down 
again  to  amuse  the  Laird. 

But,  hark !  what  is  this  we  hear,  just  as 
Deiiny-mains  is  having  his  whiskey  and 
hot  water  brought  in  ?  It  is  a  gay  voice 
humming  on  the  stairs: 

"  By  the  margin  of  fair  Zurich's  waters." 

"That  girl!"  Cries  her  hostess,  angrily, 
as  she  jumps  to  her  feet. 

But  the  door  opens,  and  here  is  Mary 
Avon,  with  calm  self-possession,  making 
her  way  to  a  chair. 

"I  knew  you  wouldn't  believe  me," 
says  she,  coolly,  "if  I  did  not  come  down. 
I  tell  you  my  foot  is  as  well  as  may  be ; 
and  Dot-and-carry-one  will  get  down  to 
the  yacht  in  the  morning  as  easily  as  any 
of  you.  And  that  last  story  about  Ho- 
mesh," she  says  to  the  Laird,  with  a  smile 
in  the  soft  black  eyes  that  must  have  made 
his  heart  jump — "really,  Sir,  you  must 
tell  me  the  ending  of  that  story ;  it  was  so 
stupid  of  me !" 

' '  Shilpit"  she  may  have  been ;  but  the 
Laird,  for  one,  was  beginning  to  believe 
that  this  girl  had  the  courage  and  nerve  of 
a  dozen  men. 


CHAPTER  III. 

UNDER  WAY. 

The  first  eager  glance  out  on  this  brill- 
iant and  beautiful  morning;  and  behold! 
it  is  all  a  wonder  of  blue  seas  and  blue 
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skies  that  we  find  before  us,  with  Lismore 
lying"  golden-green  in  the  sunlight,  and 
the  great  mountains  of  Mull  and  Morven 
shining  with  the  pale  ethereal  colors  of 
the  dawn.  And  what  are  the  rhymes  that 
are  ringing  through  one's  brain — the  echo 
of  something  heard  far  away  among  the 
islands — the  islands  that  await  our  com- 
ing in  the  west  ? 

"0  land  of  red  heather! 
0  land  of  wild  weather, 
And  the  cry  of  the  waves,  and  the  laugh  of  the 
breeze ! 
0  love,  now,  together 
Through  the  wind  and  wild  weather 
We  spread  our  white  wings  to  encounter  the  seas !" 

Up  and  out,  laggards,  now  ;  and  hoist 
this  big  red  and  blue  and  white  thing  up 
to  the  head  of  the  tall  pole,  that  the  lads 
far  below  may  know  to  send  the  gig  ashore 
for  us  !  And  'there,  on  the  ruffled  blue 
waters  of  the  bay,  behold !  the  noble  White 
Dove,  with  her  great  mainsail  and  mizzen 
and  jib,  all  set  and  glowing  in  the  sun  ; 
and  the  scarlet  caps  of  the  men  are  like 
points  of  fire  in  this  fair  blue  picture ;  and 
the  red  ensign  is  fluttering  in  the  light 
northwesterly  breeze.  Breakfast  is  hur- 
ried over ;  and  a  small  person  who  has*  a 
-passion  for  flowers  is  dashing  hitheV  and 
thither  in  the  garden  until  she  has  amass- 
ed an  armful  of  our  old  familiar  friends — 
abundant  roses,  fuchsias,  heart's-ease,  va- 
rious colored  columbine,  and  masses  of 
southernwood  to  scent  our  floating  saloon ; 
the  wagonette  is  at  the  door,  to  take  our 
invalid  down  to  the  landing-slip ;  and  the 
Laird  has  discarded  his  dignified  costume, 
and  appears  in  a  shooting-coat  and  a  vast 
gray  wide-awake.  As  for  Mary  Avon, 
she  is  laughing,  chatting,  singing,  here, 
there,  and  every  where — giving  us  to  un- 
derstand that  a  sprained  ankle  is  rather 
a  pleasure  than  otherwise,  and  a  great 
assistance  in  walking  ;  until  the  Laird 
pounces  upon  her — as  one  might  pounce 
on  a  butterfly — and  imprisons  her  in  the 
wagonette,  with  many  a  serious  warning 
about  her  imprudence.  There  let  her  sing 
to  herself  as  she  likes,  amid  the  wild  con- 
fusion of  things  forgotten  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  thrust  upon  us  just  as  we  start. 

And  here  is  the  stalwart  and  brown- 
bearded  Captain  John — John  of  Skye  we 
call  him — himself  come  ashore  in  the  gig, 
in  all  his  splendor  of  blue  and  brass  but- 
tons ;  and  he  takes  off  his  peaked  cap  to 
the  mistress  of  our  1  lousehold — w  hom  some 
of  her  friends  call  Queen  Titania,  because 
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of  her  midge-like  size — and  he  says  to  her, 
with  a  smile, 

"And  will  Mrs.           herself  be  going 

with  us  this  time  ?" 

That  is  Captain  John's  chief  concern; 
for  he  has  a  great  regard  for  this  domi- 
neering small  woman ;  and  shows  his  re- 
spect for  her,  and  his  own  high  notions  of 
courtesy,  by  invariably  addressing  her  in 
the  third  person. 

"  Oh  yes,  John !"  says  she — and  she  can 
look  pleasant  enough  when  she  likes  ; 
' '  and  this  is  a  young  friend  of  mine,  Miss 
Avon,  whom  you  have  to  take  great  care 
of  on  board." 

And  Captain  John  takes  off  his  cap 
again,  and  is  understood  to  tell  the  young 
lady  that  he  will  do  his  best,  if  she  will 
excuse  his  not  knowing  much  English. 
Then,  with  great  care,  and  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, Miss  Avon  is  assisted  down  from 
the  wagonette,  and  conducted  along  the 
rough  little  landing-slip,  and  helped  into 
the  stern  of  the  shapely  and  shining  gig. 
Away  with  her,  boys !  The  splash  of  the 
oars  is  heard  in  the  still  bay ;  the  shore  re- 
cedes ;  the  white  sails  seem  to  rise  higher 
into  the  blue  sky  as  we  near  the  yacht: 
here  is  the  black  hull  with  its  line  of  gold 
— the  gangway  open — the  ropes  ready — 
the  white  decks  clear  and  shining.  We 
are  on  board  at  last. 

' '  And  where  will  Mr.  himself  be 

for  going  ?"  asks  John  of  Skye,  as  the  men 
are  hauling  the  gig  up  to  the  davits. 

Mr.   briefly  but  seriously  explains 

to  the  captain  that,  from  some  slight  ex- 
perience of  the  winds  on  this  coast,  he  has 
found  it  of  about  as  much  use  to  order  the 
tides  to  be  changed  as  to  settle  upon  any 
definite  route.  But  he  suggests  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Mull  as  a  sort  of  prelim- 
inary canter  for  a  few  days,  until  a  certain 
notable  guest  shall  arrive;  and  he  would 
prefer  going  by  the  south,  if  the  honorable 
winds  will  permit.  Further,  John  of 
Skye  is  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  bit  of  sea  on 
account  of  either  of  those  ladies ;  both  are 
excellent  sailors.  With  these  somewhat 
vague  instructions.  Captain  John  is  left 
to  get  the  yacht  under  way;  and  we  go 
below  to  look  after  the  stowage  of  our 
things  in  the  various  state-rooms. 

And  what  is  this  violent  altercation  go- 
ing on  in  the  saloon  ? 

' '  I  will  not  have  a  word  said  against 
my  captain, "  says  Mary  Avon.  ' '  I  am  in 
love  with  him  already.  His  English  is 
perfectly  correct." 
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This  impertinent  minx  talking  about 
correct  English  in  the  presence  of  the  Laird 
of  Denny-mains ! 

' '  '  Mrs.    herself '  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect ;  it  is  only  politeness ;  it  is  like  saying 
'  Your  Grace'  to  a  duke." 

But  who  was  denying  it  ?  Surely  not 
the  imperious  little  woman  who  was  ar- 
ranging her  flowers  on  the  saloon  table; 
nor  yet  Denny-mains,  who  was  examining 
a  box  of  variegated  and  recondite  fishing 
tackle  ? 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  fine  ladies  to 
laugh  at  the  blunders  of  servant-maids," 
continues  this  audacious  girl.  "'Miss 
Brown  presents  her  compliments  to  Miss 
Smith ;  and  would  you  be  so  kind, '  and  so 
on.  But  don't  they  often  make  the  same 
blunder  themselves  ?" 

Well,  this  was  a  discovery ! 

"Doesn't  Mrs.  So-and-So  or  Lady  So-, 
and-So  request  the  honor  of  the  company 
of  Mr.  So-and-So  or  Miss  So-and-So ;  and 
then  you  find  at  the  corner  of  the  card 
lB.  S.  V.  P.  V    Answer,  if  you  please !" 

The  darkness  of  a  stricken  conscience 
fell  on  us.    This  girl  was  right. 

But  her  triumph  makes  her  consider- 
ate.   She  will  not  harry  us  with  scorn. 

"It  is  becoming  far  less  common  now, 
however,"  she  remarks.  "'An  answer 
is  requested,'  is  much  more  sensible." 

"It  is  English,"  says  the  Laird,  with 
decision.  "Surely  it  must  be  more  sen- 
sible for  an  English  person  to  write  Eng- 
lish. Ah  never  use  a  French  word  ma- 
self." 

But  what  is  the  English  that  we  hear 
now — called  out  on  deck  by  the  voice  of 
John  of  Skye  ? 

"  Eachan,  slack  the  lee  topping-lift! 
Ay,  and  the  tackle  too.  That  '11  do,  boys. 
Down  with  your  main-tack  now !" 

"Why,"  exclaims  our  sovereign  mis- 
tress, who  knows  something  of  nautical 
matters,  "we  must  have  started !" 

Then  there  is  a  tumbling  up  the  com- 
panionway;  and  lo!  the  land  is  slowly 
leaving  us,  and  there  is  a  lapping  of  the 
blue  water  along  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
the  white  sails  of  the  White  Dove  are  fill- 
ed with  this  gentle  breeze.  Deck-stools 
are  arranged,  books  and  field-glasses  and 
what  not  scattered  about ;  Mary  Avon  is 
helped  on  deck,  and  ensconced  in  a  snug 
little  camp-chair.  The  days  of  our  sum- 
mer idleness  have  begun. 

And  as  yet  these  are  but  familiar  scenes 
that  steal  slowly  by :  the  long  green  isl- 


and of  Lismore — Lios-mor,  the  Great  Gar- 
den; the  dark  ruins  of  Duart,  sombre  as 
if  the  shadow  of  nameless  tragedies  rested 
on  the  crumbling  walls;  Loch  Don,  with 
its  sea-bird-haunted  shallows,  and  Loch 
Speliv,  leading  up  to  the  awful  solitudes 
of  Glen  More;  and  then,  stretching  far 
into  the  wreathing  clouds,  the  long  ram- 
part of  precipices,  rugged  and  barren  and 
lonely,  that  form  the  eastern  wall  of 
Mull. 

There  is  no  monotony;  the  scene 
changes  every  moment,  as  the  light  breeze 
bears  us  away  to  the  south.  For  there  is 
the  Sheep  Island ;  and  Garveloch — which 
is  the  rough  island ;  and  Eilean-na-naom- 
ha — which  is  the  Island  of  the  Saints. 
But  what  are  these  to  the  small  transpar- 
ent cloud  resting  on  the  horizon  ? — small- 
er than  any  man's  hand.  And  the  day 
is  still,  and  the  seas  are  smooth :  can  not 
we  hear  the  mermaiden  singing  on  the 
far  shores  of  Colonsay  ? 

' '  Colonsay !"  exclaims  the  Laird,  seizing 
a  field-glass.  ' '  Dear  me !  Is  that  Colon- 
say ?  And  they  telled  me  that  Tom  Gal- 
braith was  going  there  this  very  year." 

The  piece  of  news  fails  to  startle  us  al- 
together, though  we  have  heard  the  Laird 
speak  of  Mr.  Galbraith  before. 

"Ay,"  says  he,  "the  world  will  know 
something  o'  Colonsay  when  Tom  Gal- 
braith gets  there." 

"  Whom  did  you  say  ?"  Miss  Avon  asks. 

"Why,  Galbraith,"  says  he.  "Tom 
Galbraith." 

The  Laird  stares  in  amazement.  Is  it 
possible  she  has  not  heard  of  Tom  Gal- 
braith ?  And  she  herself  an  artist,  and 
coming  direct  from  Edinburgh,  where  she 
has  been  living  for  two  whole  months ! 

"Gracious  me!"  says  the  Laird.  "Ye 
do  not  say  ye  have  never  heard  of  Gal- 
braith ?  He's  an  Academeecian — a  Scot- 
tish Academeecian !" 

"Oh  yes;  no  doubt,"  she  says,  rather 
bewildered. 

"There  is  no  one  living  has  had  such 
an  influence  on  our  Scotch  school  of 
painters  as  Galbraith — a  man  of  great 
abeelity- — a  man  of  great  and  uncommon 
abeelity;  he  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
painters  of  our  day." 

' '  I  scarcely  met  any  one  in  Edinburgh, " 
she  pleads. 

"But  in  London  —  in  London!"  ex- 
claims the  astonished  Laird.  "Do  ye 
mean  to  say  you  never  heard  o'  Tom  Gal- 
braith ?" 
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"I — I  think  not,"  she  confesses.  "I — 
I  don't  remember  his  name  in  the  Acad- 
emy catalogue — " 

"The  Royal  Academy !"  cries  the  Laird, 
with  scorn.  ''No,  no.  Ye  need  not  ex- 
pect that.  The  English  Academy  is  afraid 
of  the  Scotchmen :  their  pictures  are  too 
strong :  you  do  not  put  good  honest  whis- 
key beside  small  beer.  I  say  the  English 
Academy  is  afraid  of  the  Scotch  school — " 

But  flesh  and  blood  can  stand  this  no 
longer:  we  shall  not  have  Mary  Avon 
trampled  upon. 

' '  Look  here,  Denny-mains :  we  always 
thought  there  was  a  Scotchman  or  two  in 
the  Royal  Academy  itself — and  quite  ca- 
pable of  holding  their  own  there  too. 
Why,  the  President  of  the  Academy  is  a 
Scotchman!  And  as  for  the  Academy 
exhibition,  the  very  walls  are  smothered 
with  Scotch  hills,  Scotch  spates,  Scotch 
X^easants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand 
herring-smacks  of  Tarbert.1' 

' '  I  tell  ye  they  are  afraid  of  Tom  Gal- 
braith;  they  will  not  exhibit  one  of  his 
pictures,"  says  the  Laird,  stubbornly. 
And  here  the  discussion  is  closed;  for 
Master  Fred  tinkles  his  bell  below,  and 
we  have  to  go  down  for  luncheon. 

It  was  most  unfair  of  the  wind  to  take 
advantage  of  our  absence,  and  to  sneak 
off,  leaving  us  in  a  dead  calm.  It  was 
all  very  well,  when  we  came  on  deck 
again,  to  watch  the  terns  darting  about 
in  their  swallow-like  fashion,  and  swoop- 
ing down  to  seize  a  fish ;  and  the  strings 
of  sea-pyots  whirring  by,  with  their  scar- 
let beaks  and  legs ;  and  the  sudden  shim- 
mer and  hissing  of  a  part  of  the  blue 
plain,  where  a  shoal  of  mackerel  had 
come  to  the  surface ;  but  where  were  we, 
now  in  the  open  Atlantic,  to  pass  the 
night  ?  We  relinquished  the  doubling  of 
the  Ross  of  Mull;  we  should  have  been 
content — more  than  content,  for  certain 
reasons* — to  have  put  into  Carsaig;  we 
were  beginning  even  to  have  ignominious 
thoughts  of  Loch  Buy.  And  yet  we  let 
the  golden  evening  draw  on  with  com- 
parative resignation ;  and  we  watched  the 
color  gathering  in  the  west,  and  the  At- 
lantic taking  darker  hues,  and  a  ruddy 
tinge  beginning  to  tell  on  the  seamed 
ridges  of  Garveloch  and  the  Isle  of  Saints. 
When  the  wind  sprung  up  again — it  had 


*  A  health  to  you,  madam ! — and  to  the  Laird 
too;  and  may  you  live  lon^  and  prosper!  But, 
alas!  alas!  those  rocks!    We  were  always  afraid. 


backed  to  due  west,  and  we  had  to  beat 
against  it  with  a  series  of  long  tacks,  that 
took  us  down  within  sight  of  Islay  and 
back  to  Mull  apparently  all  for  nothing 
— we  were  deeply  engaged  in  prophesying 
all  manner  of  things  to  be  achieved  by 
one  Angus  Sutherland,  an  old  friend  of 
ours,  though  yet  a  young  man  enough. 

lk  Just  fancy,  Sir!"  says  our  hostess  to 
the  Laird — the  Laird,  by -the- way,  does  not 
seem  so  enthusiastic  as  the  rest  of  us  when 
he  hears  that  this  hero  of  modern  days  is 
about  to  join  our  party.  ' '  What  he  has 
done  beats  all  that  I  ever  heard  about 
Scotch  University  students ;  and  you  know 
what  some  of  them  have  done  in  the  face 
of  difficulties.  His  father  is  a  minister  in 
some  small  place  in  Banffshire;  perhaps 
he  has  £200  a  year  at  the  outside.  This 
son  of  his  has  not  cost  him  a  farthing  for 
either  his  maintenance  or  his  education 
since  he  was  fourteen ;  he  took  bursaries, 
scholarships,  I  don't  know  what,  when  he 
was  a  mere  lad;  supported  himself  and 
travelled  all  over  Europe ;  but  I  think  it 
was  at  Leipsic  and  at  Vienna  he  studied 
longest;  and  the  papers  he  has  written, 
the  lectures,  and  the  correspondence  with 
all  the  great  scientific  people  !  When 
they  made  him  a  Fellow,  all  he  said  was, 
k  I  wish  my  mother  was  alive.'  " 

This  was  rather  an  incoherent  and  jum- 
bled account  of  a  young  man's  career. 

"A  Fellow  of  what !"  says  the  Laird. 

' '  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society !  They 
made  him  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
last  year!  And  he  is  only  seven-ai id- 
twenty  !  I  do  believe  he  was  not  over  one- 
and-twenty  when  he  took  his  degree  at 
Edinburgh.  And  then — and  then — there 
is  really  nothing  that  he  doesn't  know: 
is  there,  Mary  ?" 

This  sudden  appeal  causes  Mary  Avon 
to  flush  slightly ;  but  she  says,  demurely, 
looking  down, 

' 1  Of  course  I  don't  know  any  thing 
that  he  doesn't  know." 

uHm!"  says  the  Laird,  who  does  not 
seem  overpleased.  '  ■  I  have  observed  that 
young  men  who  are  too  brilliant  at  the 
first,  seldom  come  to  much  afterward. 
Has  he  gained  any  thing  substantial  ? 
Has  he  a  good  practice  ?  Does  he  keep 
his  carriage  yet  ?" 

"No,  no!"  says  our  hostess,  with  a  fine 
contempt  for  such  things.  1 '  He  has  a 
higher  ambition  than  that.  His  practice 
is  almost  nothing.  He  prefers  to  sacri- 
fice that  in  the  mean  time.    But  his  repu- 
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tation — among  the  scientific — why — why, 
it  is  European !" 

1 4  Hm !"  says  the  Laird.  ' '  I  have  some- 
times seen  that  persons  who  gave  them- 
selves up  to  erudeetion  lost  the  character 
of  human  beings  altogether.  They  be- 
come scientific  machines.  The  world  is 
just  made  up  of  books  for  them — and  lec- 
tures ;  they  would  not  give  a  halfpenny  to 
a  beggar  for  fear  of  poleetical  economy — " 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  of 
Angus  Sutherland!"  says  she,  though  he 
has  said  no  such  thing  of  Angus  Suth- 
erland. "Why,  here  is  this  girl  who 
goes  to  Edinburgh — all  by  herself — to 
nurse  an  old  woman  in  her  last  illness; 
and  as  Angus  Sutherland  is  in  Edinburgh 
on  some  business — connected  with  the 
University,  I  believe — I  ask  him  to  call 
on  her  and  see  if  he  can  give  her  any  ad- 
vice. What  does  he  do  ?  He  stops  in 
Edinburgh  two  months — editing  that  sci- 
entific magazine  there  instead  of  in  Lon- 
don— and  all  because  he  has  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  old  woman,  and  thinks  that 
Mary  should  not  have  the  whole  respon- 
sibility on  her  shoulders.  Is  that  like  a 
scientific  machine  ?" 

"No,"  says  the  Laird,  with  a  certain 
calm  grandeur ;  ' '  you  do  not  often  find 
young  men  doing  that  for  the  sake  of  an 
old  woman."  But  of  course  we  don't 
know  what  he  means. 

4 '  And  I  am  so  glad  he  is  coming  to  us !" 
says  she,  with  real  delight  in  her  face. 
"We  shall  take  him  away  from  his  mi- 
croscopes, and  his  societies,  and  all  that. 
Oh,  and  he  is  such  a  delightful  compan- 
ion— so  simple,  and  natural,  and  straight- 
forward !    Don't  you  think  so,  Mary  ?" 

Mary  Avon  is  understood  to  assent: 
she  does  not  say  much — she  is  so  deeply 
interested  in  a  couple  of  porpoises  that 
appear  from  time  to  time  on  the  smooth 
plain  of  the  sea. 

"I  am  sure  a  long  holiday  would  do 
him  a  world  of  good,"  says  this  eager 
hostess ;  4 '  but  that  is  too  much  to  expect. 
He  is  always  too  busy.  I  think  he  has 
got  to  go  over  to  Italy  soon,  about. some 
exhibition  of  surgical  instruments,  or 
something  of  that  sort." 

We  had  plenty  of  further  talk  about 
Angus  Sutherland,  and  of  the  wonderful 
future  that  lay  before  him,  that  evening 
before  we  finally  put  into  Loch  Buy. 
And  there  we  dined ;  and  after  dinner  we 
found  the  wan,  clear  twilight  filling  the 
northern  heavens,  over  the  black  range 


of  mountains,  and  throwing  a  silver  glare 
on  the  smooth  sea  around  us.  We  could 
have  read  on  deck  at  eleven  at  night,  had 
that  been  necessary ;  but  Mary  Avon  was 
humming  snatches  of  songs  to  us,  and  the 
Laird  was  discoursing  of  the  wonderful 
influence  exerted  on  Scotch  landscape  art 
by  Tom  Galbraith.  Then  in  the  south 
the  yellow  moon  rose ;  and  a  golden  lane 
of  light  lay  on  the  sea,  from  the  horizon 
across  to  the  side  of  the  yacht ;  and  there 
was  a  strange  glory  on  the  decks  and  on 
the  tall,  smooth  masts.  The  peace  of 
that  night ! — the  soft  air,  the  silence,  the 
dreamy  lapping  of  the  water ! 

"And  whatever  lies  before  Angus  Suth- 
erland," says  one  of  us — "whether  a  bar- 
onetcy, or  a  big  fortune,  or  a  marriage 
with  an  Italian  princess,  he  won't  find 
any  thing  better  than  a  cruise  in  the 
White  Dove." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  MESSAGE. 

What  fierce  commotion  is  this  that 
awakes  us  in  the  morning — what  pande- 
monium broken  loose  of  wild  storm- 
sounds — with  the  stately  White  Dove,  or- 
dinarily the  most  sedate  and  gentle  of  her 
sex,  apparently  gone  mad,-  and  flinging 
herself  about  as  if  bent  on  somersaults  ? 
When  one  clambers  up  the  companion- 
way,  clinging  hard,  and  puts  one's  head 
out  into  the  gale,  behold!  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  land  visible  any  where — nothing 
but  whirling  clouds  of  mist  and  rain ;  and 
mountain  masses  of  waves  that  toss  the 
White  Dove  about  as  if  she  were  a  play- 
thing ;  and  decks  all  running  wet  with  the 
driven  spray.  John  of  Skye,  clad  from 
head  to  heel  in  black  oil-skins — and  at  one 
moment  up  in  the  clouds,  the  next  mo- 
ment descending  into  the  great  trough  of 
the  sea — hangs  on  to  the  rope  that  is  twist- 
ed round  the  tiller,  and  laughs  a  good- 
morning,  and  shakes  the  salt-water  from 
his  shaggy  eyebrows  and  beard. 

' '  Hallo !  John — where  on  earth  have 
we  got  to  ?" 

"Ay,  ay,  Sir." 

"I  say,  where  are  we?"  is  shouted, 
for  the  roar  of  the  rushing  Atlantic  is 
deafening. 

"'Deed  I  not  think  we  are  far  from 
Loch  Buy,"  says  John  of  Skye,  grimly. 
"  The  wind  is  dead  ahead  of  us — ay,  shist 
dead  ahead!" 
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' '  What  made  you  come  out  against  a 
head- wind,  then  ?" 

"When  we  cam'  out,"  says  John,  pick- 
ing- his  English,  "the  wind  will  be  from 
the  norse — ay,  a  fine  light  breeze  from  the 

norse.    And  will  Mr.   himself  be  for 

going  on  now  ? — it  is  a  ferry  bad  sea  for 
the  leddies — a  ferry  coorse  sea." 

But  it  appears  that  this  conversation — 
bawled  aloud — has  been  overheard.  There 
are  voices  from  below.  The  sky-light  of 
the  ladies'  cabin  is  partly  open. 

"Don't  mind  us,"  calls  Mary  Avon. 
"  Go  on,  by  all  means !" 

The  other  voice  calls : 

' '  Why  can't  you  keep  this  fool  of  a 
boat  straight  ?  Ask  Mm  when  we  shall 
be  into  the  Sound  of  Iona." 

One  might  as  well  ask  him  when  we 
shall  be  into  the  Sound  of  Jericho  or  Je- 
rusalem. With  half  a  gale  of  wind  right 
in  our  teeth,  and  with  the  heavy  Atlantic 
swell  running,  we  might  labor  here  all 
day — and  all  the  night  too — without  get- 
ting round  the  Ross  of  Mull.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  and  run,  that 
we  may  have  our  breakfast  in  peace.  Let 
her  away,  then,  you  brave  John  of  Skye ! 
— slack  out  the  main-sheet,  and  give  her 
plenty  of  it,  too :  then  at  the  same  moment 
Sandy  from  Islay  perceives  that  a  haul  at 
the  weather  topping-lift  will  clear  the 
boom  from  the  davits ;  and  now — and  now, 
good  Master  Fred  —  our  much  -  esteemed 
and  shifty  Friedrich  d'or — if  you  will  but 
lay  the  cloth  on  the  table,  we  will  help  you 
to  steady  the  dancing  phantasmagoria  of 
plates  and  forks ! 

"Dear  me!"  says  the  Laird,  when  we 
are  assembled  together,  '  -  it  has  been  an 
awful  night !" 

"Oh,  I  hope  you  have  not  been  ill!" 
says  his  hostess,  with  a  quick  concern  in 
the  soft  clear  eyes. 

He  does  not  look  as  if  he  had  suffered 
much.  He  is  contentedly  chipping  an 
egg,  and  withal  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
things  near  him,  for  the  White  Dove,  still 
plunging  a  good  deal,  threatens  at  times 
to  make  of  every  thing  on  the  table  a  mov- 
able feast. 

"Oh  no,  ma'am,  not  ill,"  he  says. 
"But  at  my  time  of  life,  ye  see,  one  is  not 
as  light  in  weight  as  one  used  to  be ;  and 
the  way  I  was  flung  about  in  that  cabin 
last  night  was  just  extraordinary.  When 
I  was  trying  to  put  on  my  boots  this  morn- 
ing, I  am  sure  I  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  a  pea  in  a  bladder — indeed,  it  was 


so  —  I  was  knocked  about  like  a  pea  in  a 
bladder." 

Of  course  we  expressed  great  sympathy, 
and  assured  him  that  the  White  Dove — 
famed  all  along  this  coast  for  her  sober 
and  steady-going  behavior — would  never 
act  so  any  more. 

' '  However, "  said  he,  thoughtfully, ' '  the 
wakefulness  of  the  night  is  often  of  use  to 
people.    Yes,  I  have  come  to  a  decision." 

We  were  somewhat  alarmed:  was  he 
going  to  leave  us  merely  because  of  this 
bit  of  tossing  ? 

"  I  dare  say  ye  know,  ma'am,"  says  he, 
slowly,  ' 1  that  I  am  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Burgh  of  Strathgovan.  It 
is  a  poseetion  of  grave  responsibility.  This 
very  question  now — about  our  getting  a 
steam  fire-engine — has  been  weighing  on 
my  mind  for  many  a  day.  Well,  I  have 
decided  I  will  no  longer  oppose  it.  They 
may  have  the  steam  fire-engine,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned." 

We  felt  greatly  relieved. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Laird,  solemnly, 
' '  I  think  I  am  doing  my  duty  in  this  mat- 
ter as  a  public  man  should — laying  aside 
his  personal  prejudice.  But  the  cost  of 
it !  Do  ye  know  that  we  shall  want  big- 
ger nozzles  to  all  the  fire-plugs  ?" 

Matters  were  looking  grave  again. 

"  However, "  said  the  Laird,  cheerfully 
— for  he  would  not  depress  us  too  much — 
' '  it  may  all  turn  out  for  the  best ;  and  I 
will  telegraph  my  decision  to  Strathgovan 
as  soon  as  ever  the  storm  allows  us  to 
reach  a  port." 

The  storm,  indeed !  When  we  scramble 
up  on  deck  again,  we  find  that  it  is  only 
a  brisk  sailing  breeze  we  have;  and  the 
White  Dove  is  bowling  merrily  along, 
flinging  high  the  white  spray  from  her 
bows.  And  then  we  begin  to  see  that,  de- 
spite those  driving  mists  around  us,  there 
is  really  a  fine  clear  summer  day  shining 
far  above  this  twopenny-halfpenny  tem- 
pest. The  whirling  mists  break  here  and 
there,  and  we  catch  glimpses  of  a  placid 
blue  sky,  flecked  with  lines  of  motionless 
cirrous  cloud.  The  breaks  increase ;  floods 
of  sunshine  fall  on  the  gleaming  decks ; 
clearer  and  clearer  become  the  vast  preci- 
pices of  southern  Mull;  and  then,  when 
we  get  well  to  the  lee  of  Eilean-straid-ean, 
behold !  the  blue  seas  around  us  once  more, 
and  the  blue  skies  overhead,  and  the  red 
ensign  fluttering  in  the  summer  breeze. 
No  wonder  that  Mary  Avon  sings  her  de- 
light— as  a  linnet  sings  after  the  rain ;  and 
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though  the  song  is  not  meant  for  us  at  all, 
but  is  really  hummed  to  herself  as  she 
clings  on  to  the  shrouds  and  watches  the 
flashing  and  dipping  of  the  white- winged 
gulls,  we  know  that  it  is  all  about  a  jolly 
young  waterman.  The  audacious  crea- 
ture :  John  of  Skye  has  a  wife  and  four 
children. 

Too  quickly,  indeed,  does  the  fair  sum- 
mer day  go  by — as  we  pass  the  old  famil- 
iar Duart,  and  begin  to  beat  up  the  Sound 
of  Mull  against  a  fine  light  sailing  breeze. 
By  the  time  we  have  reached  Ardtornish, 
the  Laird  has  acquired  some  vague  notion 
as  to  how  the  gaff  top-sail  is  set.  Oppo- 
site the  dark  green  woods  of  Funeray,  he 
tells  us  of  the  extraordinary  faculty  pos- 
sessed by  Tom  Galbraith  of  representing 
the  texture  of  foliage.  At  Salen  we 
have  Master  Fred's  bell  summoning  us 
down  to  lunch;  and  thereafter,  on  deck, 
coffee,  draughts,  crochet,  and  a  pro- 
foundly interesting  description  of  some 
of  the  knotty  points  in  the  great  Semple 
heresy  case.  And  here  again,  as  we  bear 
away  over  almost  to  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Sunart,  is  the  open  Atlantic — of  a  breezy 
gray  under  the  lemon-color  and  silver  of 
the  calm  evening  sky.  What  is  the  use 
of  going  on  against  this  contrary  wind, 
and  missing,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
all  the  wonders  of  the  western  islands 
that  the  Laird  is  anxious  to  see  ?  We  re- 
solve to  run  into  Tobermory;  and  by- 
and-by  we  find  ourselves  under  the  shad- 
ow of  the  wooded  rocks,  with  the  little 
white  town  shining  along  the  semicircle 
of  the  bay.  And  very  cleverly  indeed 
does  John  of  Skye  cut  in  among  the  vari- 
ous craft — showing  off  a  little  bit,  perhaps 
— until  the  White  Dove  is  brought  up  to 
the  wind,  and  the  great  anchor  cable  goes 
out  with  a  roar. 

Now  it  was  by  the  merest  accident  that 
we  got  at  Tobermory  a  telegram  that  had 
been  forwarded  that  very  day  to  meet  us 
on  our  return  voyage.  There  was  no 
need  for  any  one  to  go  ashore,  for  we 
were  scarcely  in  port  before  a  most  praise- 
worthy gentleman  was  so  kind  as  to  send 
us  on  board  a  consignment  of  fresh  flow- 
ers, vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  and  so  forth — 
the  very  things  that  become  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  yachting  people.  However, 
we  had  two  women  on  board;  and  of 
course — despite  a  certain  bandaged  ankle 
— they  must  needs  go  shopping.  And 
Mary  Avon,  when  we  got  ashore,  would 
buy  some  tobacco  for  her  favorite  Cap- 


tain John;  and  went  into  the  post-office 
for  that  purpose,  and  was  having  the 
black  stuff  measured  out  by  the  yard, 
when  some  mention  was  made  of  the 
White  Dove.  Then  a  question  was  ask- 
ed; there  was  a  telegram;  it  was  handed 
to  Miss  Avon,  who  opened  it  and  read  it. 

"  Oh  !"  said  she,  looking  rather  concern- 
ed ;  and  then  she  regarded  her  friend  with 
some  little  hesitation. 

' '  It  is  my  uncle, "  she  says ;  "  he  wants 
to  see  me  on  very  urgent  business.  He 
is — coming — to  see  me — the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

Blank  consternation  followed  this  an- 
nouncement. This  person,  even  though 
he  was  Mary  Avon's  sole  surviving  rela- 
tive, was  quite  intolerable  to  us.  East 
Wind  we  had  called  him  in  secret,  on  the 
few  occasions  on  which  he  had  darkened 
our  doors.  And  just  as  we  were  making 
up  our  happy  family  party — with  the 
Laird,  and  Mary,  and  Angus  Sutherland 
— to  sail  away  to  the  far  Hebrides,  here 
was  this  insufferable  creature — with  his 
raucous  voice,  his  washed-out  eyes,  his 
cropped  yellow-white  hair,  his  supercil- 
ious manner,  his  bull-dog  face,  and  gen- 
eral groom  or  butler-like  appearance — 
thrusting  himself  on  us ! 

"Well,  you.  know,  Mary,"  says  her 
hostess,  entirely  concealing  her  dismay 
in  her  anxious  politeness,  "we  shall  al- 
most certainly  be  home  by  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  if  we  get  any  wind  at  all.  So 
you  had  better  telegraph  to  your  uncle  to 
come  on  to  Castle  Osprey,  and  to  wait 
for  you  if  you  are  not  there ;  we  can  not 
be  much  longer  than  that.  And  Angus 
Sutherland  will  be  there;  he  will  keep 
him  company  until  we  arrive." 

So  that  was  done,  and  we  went  on 
board  again — one  of  us  meanwhile  vow- 
ing to  himself  that  ere  ever  Mr.  Freder- 
ick Smethurst  set  sail  with  us  on  board 
the  White  Dove,  a  rifle-bullet  through 
her  hull  would  send  that  gallant  vessel 
to  the  lobsters. 

Now  what  do  you  think  our  Mary 
Avon  set  to  work  to  do — all  during  this 
beautiful  summer  evening,  as  we  sat  on 
deck  and  eyed  curiously  the  other  craft 
in  the  bay,  or  watched  the  firs  grow  dark 
against  the  silver-yellow  twilight  ?  We 
could  not  at  first  make  out  what  she  was 
driving  at.  Her  occupation  in  the  world, 
so  far  as  she  had  any — beyond  being  the 
pleasantest  of  companions  and  the  faith- 
fulest  of  friends — was  the  painting  of 
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landscapes  in  oil,  not  the  construction  of 
Frankenstein  monsters.  But  here  she 
begins  by  declaring  to  us  that  there  is 
one  type  of  character  that  has  never  been 
described  by  any  satirist  or  dramatist  or 
fictionist — a  common  type,  too,  though 
only  becoming  pronounced  in  rare  in- 
stances. It  is  the  moral  Tartuffe,  she  de- 
clares— the  person  who  is  through  and 
through  a  hypocrite,  not  to  cloak  evil  do- 
ings, but  only  that  his  eager  love  of  ap- 
probation may  be  gratified.  Look  now 
how  this  creature  of  diseased  vanity,  of 
plausible  manners,  of  pretentious  hum- 
bug, rises  out  of  the  smoke  like  the  figure 
summoned  by  a  wizard's  wand!  As  she 
gives  us  little  touches  here  and  there  of 
the  ways  of  this  professor  of  bonhomie — 
this  bundle  of  affectations — we  begin  to 
prefer  the  most  diabolical  villainy  that 
any  thousand  of  the  really  wicked  Tar- 
tuffes  could  have  committed.  He  grows 
and  grows.  His  scraps  of  learning,  as 
long  as  those  more  ignorant  than  himself 
are  his  audience ;  his  mock  humility  anx- 
ious for  praise  ;  his  parade  of  generous 
and  sententious  sentiment;  his  pretense 
— pretense — pretense — all  arising  from  no 
evil  machinations  whatever,  but  from  a 
pitiable  and  morbid  and  restless  craving 
for  esteem.  Hence,  horrible  shadow! 
Let  us  put  out  the  candles  and  get  to  bed. 

But  next  morning,  as  we  find  ourselves 
out  on  the  blue  Atlantic  again,  with  Ru- 
na-Gaul  light-house  left  far  behind,  and 
the  pale  line  of  Coll  at  the  horizon,  we  be- 
gin to  see  why  the  skill  and  patient  assi- 
duity of  this  amateur  psychologist  should 
have  raised  that  ghost  for  us  the  night  be- 
fore. Her  uncle  is  coming.  He  is  not 
one  of  the  plausible  kind.  And  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  invite  him  on 
board,  might  we  not  the  more  readily 
tolerate  his  cynical  rudeness,  after  we 
have  been  taught  to  abhor  as  the  hateful- 
est  of  mortals  the  well-meaning  hypo- 
crite whose  vanity  makes  his  life  a  bun- 
dle of  small  lies  ?  Very  clever  indeed, 
Miss  Avon — very  clever.  But  don't  you 
raise  any  more  ghosts ;  they  are  unpleas- 
ant company,  even  as  an  antidote. 

And  now,  John  of  Skye,  if  it  must  be 
that  we  are  to  encounter  this  pestilent 
creature  at  the  end  of  our  voyage,  clap  on 
all  sail  now,  and  take  us  right  royally 
down  through  these  far  islands  of  the 
west.  Ah !  do  we  not  know  them  of  old  ? 
Soon  as  we  get  round  the  Cailleach  Point 
we  descry  the  nearest  of  them  amid  the 


loneliness  of  the  wide  Atlantic  sea.  For 
there  is  Carnaburg,  with  her  spur  of  rock ; 
and  Fladda,  long  and  rugged  and  bare; 
and  Lunga,  with  her  peak;  and  the 
Dutchman's  Cap  — a  pale  blue  in  the 
south.  How  bravely  the  White  Dove 
swings  on  her  way — springing  like  a 
bird  over  the  western  swell !  And  as  we 
get  past  Ru-Treshanish,  behold!  another 
group  of  islands — Gometra  and  the  green- 
shored  Ulva,  that  guard  the  entrance  to 
Loch  Tua;  and  Colonsay,  the  haunt  of 
the  sea-birds;  and  the  rock  of  Erissreir — 
all  shining  in  the  sun.  And  then  we 
hear  a  strange  sound,  different  from  the 
light  rush  of  the  waves — a  low  and  sul- 
len and  distant  booming,  such  as  one 
hears  in  a  sea-shell.  As  the  White  Dove 
ploughs  on  her  way  we  come  nearer  and 
nearer  to  this  wonder  of  the  deep — the 
ribbed  and  fantastic  shores  of  Staff  a ;  and 
we  see  how  the  great  Atlantic  rollers, 
making  for  the  giant  cliffs  of  Gribun  and 
Burg,  are  caught  by  those  outer  rocks 
and  torn  into  masses  of  white  foam,  and 
sent  roaring  and  thundering  into  the 
blackness  of  the  caves.  We  pass  close 
by;  the  air  trembles  with  the  shock  of 
that  mighty  surge  ;  there  is  a  mist  of 
spray  rising  into  the  summer  air.  And 
then  we  sail  away  again  ;  and  the  day 
wears  on  as  the  white-winged  White 
Dove  bounds  over  the  heavy  seas  ;  and 
Mary  Avon — as  we  draw  near  the  Ross 
of  Mull,  all  glowing  in  the  golden  even- 
ing— is  singing  a  song  of  Ulva. 

But  there  is  no  time  for  romance,  as  the 
Wh  ite  Dove  (drawing  eight  feet  of  water) 
makes  in  for  the  shallow  harbor  outside 
Bunessan. 

"Down  foresail !"  calls  out  our  John  of 
Skye;  and  by-and-by  her  head  comes  up 
to  the  wind,  the  great  mainsail  flapping 
in  the  breeze.  And  again,  "Down  chub, 
boys!"  and  there  is  another  rattle  and 
roar  amid  the  silence  of  this  solitary  lit- 
tle bay.  The  herons  croak  their  fright 
and  fly  away  on  heavy  wing;  the  cur- 
lews whistle  shrilly;  the  sea-pyots  whir 
along  the  lonely  snores.  And  then  our 
good  Friedrich  d'or  sounds  his  silver- 
toned  bell. 

The  stillness  of  this  summer  evening 
on  deck;  the  glory  deepening  over  the 
wide  Atlantic ;  the  delightful  laughter  of 
the  Laird  over  those  "good  ones"  about 
Homesh ;  the  sympathetic  glance  of  Mary 
Avon's  soft  black  eyes:  did  we  not  value 
them  all  the  more  that  we  knew  we  had 
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something  far  different  to  look  forward 
to  ?  Even  as  we  idled  away  the  beautiful 
and  lambent  night,  we  had  a  vague  con- 
sciousness that  our  enemy  w7as  stealthily 


drawing  near.  In  a  day  or  two  at  the 
most  we  should  find  the  grim  spectre  of 
the  East  Wind  in  the  rose  garden  of  Cas- 
tle Osprey. 


YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  TTTELL,  mother,  and  when  are  we  to 

V  T  have  that  little  talk  you  promised 
me,  now  nearly  two  weeks  ago  ?" 

"About  what,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Surely  you  remember  ?" 

A  vexed  look,  passing  like  a  shadow 
across  the  round,  good-tempered  face,, 
showed  that  Mrs.  Jardine  did  remember, 
though  she  would  have  been  glad  enough 
to  pretend  she  did  not,  and  to  shirk  the 
question. 

"What,  that  entanglement  of  yours 
with  the  little  Swiss  girl  ?  Oh,  she  has 
forgotten  you  by  this  time,  depend  upon 
it ;  and  I  was  in  hopes  you  had  forgotten 
her." 

"That  was  not  likely.  And  I  must 
beg  of  you  not  to  call  it  'an  entangle- 
ment.1 What  I  have  to  speak  to  you 
about  is  the  very  serious  question  of  my 
marriage.  You  promised  to  consider  it. 
I  have  waited,  not  merely  a  few  days,  but 
a  whole  fortnight,  and  you  have  never 
said  a  single  word  to  me  on  the  matter, 
which  you  must  know  is  so  very  near 
my  heart.    It  is  rather  hard,  mother." 

It  was  hard;  and,  to  do  the  young  man 
justice,  he  had  behaved  exceedingly  well. 
Never  sulky,  never  distrait,  as  is  the 
manner  of  young  men  in  love,  he  had  set 
his  mind  steadily  to  do  his  best,  had  been 
at  his  mother's  beck  and  call  from  morn- 


ing till  night,  had  gone  with  her  wher- 
ever she  wished,  and  done  whatever  she 
told  him  to  do.  He  had,  indeed,  devoted 
himself  to  her  and  all  her  whims  and 
ways  with  an  earnestness  rather  pathetic, 
not  from  selfish  motives,  but  from  a  sad, 
inward  consciousness  that  however  this 
difficulty  ended,  he  could  never  be  as 
much  her  son  as  he  had  been ;  never  again 
live  in  the  same  house,  nor  even  in  the 
same  town,  for  he  was  determined  to  quit 
Richerden,  and  begin  a  quite  different 
life — the  unworldly,  heavenly  life  with 
her !  ' '  My  son's  my  son  till  he  gets  him 
a  wife,"  is  a  law  of  nature,  inevitable  un- 
der the  best  circumstances,  but  never  pain- 
less; and  Roderick's  tender  heart  was  so 
alive  to  this  fact  that  it  made  him  espe- 
cially anxious  to  soften  things  to  his 
mother  as  much  as  he  could,  before  the 
change  which  he  felt  was  coming. 

But  now  her  total  silence,  and  the  si- 
lence at  Neuchatel — for  Monsieur  Reynier 
had  never  answered  his  letter — made  him 
desperate.  The  more  so  as  he  was  an 
idler  at  home  all  day,  without  the  staff 
of  regular  business  work  to  sustain  him. 
Richerden  life  —  such  as  is  generated 
in  most  mercantile  communities  where 
wealth,  suddenly  earned,  results  in  a  su- 
perficial veneering  of  luxury,  not  refine- 
ment—  had  always  been  distasteful  to 
him ;  now  it  became  positively  obnoxious. 
How  he  hated  that  perpetual  "worriting" 
over  trivial  outside  things,  instead  of  the 
large  and  calm  simplicity  which,  let  lev- 
ellers say  what  they  will,  is  oftenest  found 
in  people  of  good  birth  and  education.  A 
duke  will  ride  in  a  second-class  carriage, 
and  a  duchess  come  down  to  breakfast  in 
a  linsey  gown,  with  a  composure  that 
would  astonish  your  exigeant  parvenu, 
who  thinks  his  dignity  compromised  by 
any  thing  short  of  the  most  splendid 
equipage,  most  sumptuous  of  eating  and 
drinking,  and  most  magnificent  of  clothes. 
Roderick  Jardine  was  no  duke,  only  a 
gentleman,  by  nature  as  well  as  birth — 
for  nature's  gentlemen  are  born  in  all 
classes  ;  but  somehow  he  always  felt  him- 
self at  Richerden  like  a  fish  out  of  water ; 
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and  now  it  seemed  as  if  another  week  of 
these  dreary,  idle  forenoons  and  duller 
evenings,  doing  civility  to  a  tableful  of 
heavily  eating,  more  heavily  drinking 
men,  and  over-dressed,  under-educated 
women,  would  nearly  drive  him  mad. 

Doubtless  he  judged  harshly,  and  with 
the  intolerance  of  youth.  He  did  not  see 
the  under  side  of  things — the  anxious 
daily  toil  which  inclined  the  men  to  en- 
joy to  the  uttermost  their  good  things  of 
this  life,  so  hardly  earned.  He  knew  not 
the  endless  cares  of  the  many  kind  and 
motherly  hearts  which  beat  warmly  un- 
der those  brilliant  gowns.  Just  now  Rod- 
erick was  altogether  "off  the  straight," 
and  disposed  to  make  no  allowances  for 
any  body.  He  could  endure,  certainly; 
but  even  endurance  has  an  end,  and  it 
had  come  now. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  sitting  down  by  her 
and  taking  her  hand  (it  was  a  wet  after- 
noon, and  she  had  just  sent  the  carriage 
away),  "you  promised  to  think  it  over — 
this  matter  so  very  near  my  heart.  Have 
you  done  so  ?  Will  you  give  me  your 
approval,  and  let  me  take  your  love  and 
blessing  with  me  to — to  Neuchatel  ?" 

' '  And  why  ?  What  may  be  your  busi- 
ness at  Neuchatel  ?" 

He  turned  bitterly  away.  ' '  Mother,  do 
you  think  I  am  a  stone,  that  you  try  me 
so  ?  You  understand  quite  well,  though 
you  pretend  to  misunderstand.  You 
know  I  am  going  to  Neuchatel  to  ask 
Mademoiselle  Jardine  to  marry  me." 

"And  then  ?" 

A  shrewd  question,  and  pertinent;  for, 
lover-like,  man-like,  he  had  not  thought 
of  any  thing  that  was  to  happen  after- 
ward, neither  his  means  of  keeping  a, 
wife,  nor  the  home  he  was  to  bring  her 
to.  His  one  idea  was  to  secure  the  girl 
he  loved  for  his  own,  to  marry  her,  and 
then — vogue  la  galere !  Winds  and  waves 
come  to  all  men ;  no  man  is  half  a  man 
who  dares  not  slip  anchor  and  face  them 
bravely,  with  love  in  his  heart  and  pru- 
dence at  his  helm.    Still — 

"  And  then  ?"  repeated  the  mother. 

"Then,  I  suppose,  we  shall  be  mar- 
ried." 

"Might  I  inquire,  what  do  you  intend 
to  marry  upon  ?" 

This  question,  hard  and  dry,  was  put 
after  a  whole  minute's  pause,  during 
which  mother  and  son  faced  one  another, 
and  recognized,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
that  each  had  the  same  strong  will — an 


inherited  quality,  like  others  of  the  kind, 
which  often  make  a  struggle  between  par- 
ent and  child  so  difficult  and  painful,  be- 
cause each  is  a  reflection  of  the  other. 
In  this  one  only  thing  Roderick  was  liker 
his  mother  than  his  father.  As  they  stood 
looking  at  one  another,  both  felt  that 
the  contest,  if  contest  there  should  arise, 
would  not  be  a  mere  passage  of  arms,  but 
actual  war — war  to  the  knife. 

Roderick  spoke  at  last,  very  quietly, 
after  his  habit ;  he  was  growing  terribly 
quiet  now  : 

' '  I  have  not  considered  the  question  of 
my  income ;  but  it  keeps  me,  and  is  doubt- 
less enough  to  keep  a  wife.  You  pay  it 
so  regularly  that  it  is  you  who  can  best 
inform  me  its  precise  amount,  and  whence 
I  draw  it;  for  I  should  like  naturally, 
from  this  time,  to  be  as  independent  as 
possible." 

' '  So  you  shall  be,  never  fear,  and  much 
good  may  your  independence  do  you! 
Roderick  Jardine,  since  you  will  be  such 
a  fool,  hear  first  what  you  have  to  look 
to.  When  I  married  your  father,  except 
that  tumble-down  place,  Blackhall,  he  had 
not  a  halfpenny.  I  was  daft  to  marry 
him,  I  know  that;  but  I  was  young,  and 
I  was  fond  of  him."  Her  voice  trembled 
a  little.  ' '  However,  that's  all  past ;  and 
he  was  a  good  man,  and  a  kind  husband 
to  me — always  let  me  do  as  I  liked  with 
my  OAvn.  For  every  thing  was  my  own, 
and  is  still,  and  I  will  do  as  I  like  with  it ; 
mind  that." 

' '  Of  course ;  who  wishes  to  hinder  you, 
mother  ?"  said  Roderick,  gently ;  for  the 
loud  tongue  was  growing  louder,  and  the 
red  face  redder.  Self-restraint,  he  knew, 
was  not  one  of  his  mother's  characteris- 
tics :  perhaps  that  was  why  he  had  been 
obliged  to  learn  it  himself. 

"My  money  is  my  own"  ("my  ain," 
she  pronounced  it,  dropping,  as  she  al- 
ways did  in  excitement,  into  the  speech 
of  her  youth).  "  If  ye  vex  me,  and  mar- 
ry against  my  will,  lad,  ye  may  do  the 
best  ye  can  with  that  wretched  hole, 
Blackhall;  go  and  starve  in  the  musty 
old  rooms  among  the  mice  and  rats,  as  I 
dare  say  your  father  would  have  liked  to 
do;  but  ye'll  get  naething  out  o'  me.  I 
hae  thousands — hundreds  of  thousands — 
to  spend  and  to  leave;  but  though  you're 
my  ain,  only  son,  marry  that  woman,  and 
I'll  neither  gie  ye,  nor  leave  ye,  ae  baw- 
bee." 

She  thought  she  had  overwhelmed  him, 
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crushed  him ;  but  he  stood  there  without 
any  visible  change  in  him,  except  a  certain 
loftiness  of  carriage  and  brightness  of  eye. 

1  k  Don't  let  us  quarrel  over  money  mat- 
ters, mother.  As  you  say,  do  as  you  like 
with  your  own.  If  I  have  Blackball,  I 
shall  be  quite  satisfied,  and  so  will  she."" 

' '  Then  you  mean  to  brave  me,  insult 
me,  and  marry  her  ?" 

"Not  to  insult  you.  But  I  certainly 
mean  to  marry  her — if  I  can." 

"  With  or  without  my  consent  ?" 

Roderick  waited  a  minute,  and  then  an- 
swered, in  a  very  low  tone :  "Yes." 

"Lad!  lad!  have  ye  gone  clean  daft? 
Do  ye  really  mean  what  ye  say  ?"  For 
apparently  until  now,  ever  accustomed 
to  entire  and  unquestioned  authority,  she 
had  refused  to  believe  him  in  earnest. 

' k  I  usually  do  mean  what  I  say,  moth- 
er, though  I  never  say  much — it  is  no 
use,"  Roderick  answered,  with  a  sigh. 
"  What  I  asked  of  you  was  not  money — 
you  may  give  me  much,  or  little,  or  none, 
just  as  you  choose — but  your  consent  to 
my  marriage,  which  you  refuse.  Why  ? 
Give  me  your  reasons." 

Mrs.  Jardine  hesitated,  probably  be- 
cause she  really  had  no  reason  to  give, 
except  the  common  one  to  people  of  her 
temperament:  "  I've  said  it,  and  I'll  stick 
to  it." 

"What  reasons  can  you  have  ?"  pur- 
sued Roderick,  speaking  very  gently. 
1 '  You  have  never  seen  the  young  lady ; 
you  can  have  no  personal  feeling  about 
her,  one  way  or  other.  She  is  well  born 
and  bred,  and  remarkably  well  educated. 
The  only  exceptions  you  can  possibly 
take  against  her  are  that  she  is,  as  I  told 
you,  not  pretty" — and  he  smiled,  "well, 
mother,  that  is  my  concern— and  that  she 
has  no  fortune.  If  I  could  I  would  have 
obviated  that  last  difficulty  by  making 
over  Blackhall  to  her  at  once,  but  I  find  I 
can  not,  as  it  is  entailed  upon  heirs  male. 
The  small  sum  in  ready  money  left  me  by 
Cousin  Silence  I  shall  settle  upon  her*  im- 
mediately, whether  she  is  ever  my  wife 
or  not,  and  glad  am  I  that  it  should  go  to 
another  Silence  Jardine." 

"  It  may  go  to  the  de'il  for  all  I  care," 
cried  Mrs.  Jardine,  violently.  "Do  the 
best  you  can  with  your  own,  for  nothing 
shall  you  ever  get  of  mine.  It's  my  duty 
to  prevent  your  doing  a  mad  thing  if  I 
can.  All  your  sisters  say  so,  and  your 
brothers-in-law,  and,  indeed,  every  friend 
to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  matter." 


' 1  You  have  mentioned  the  matter, 
then  ?"  said  Roderick,  turning  very  pale. 
"While  I  kept  dead  silence,  and  asked 
the  same  of  you,  you  have  been  talking- 
over  me  and  my  affairs  with  all  your  ac- 
quaintances. Thank  you.  That  was  in- 
deed being  a  wise  mother  and  a  kindly." 

Frightened  at  his  tone  and  manner, 
Mrs.  Jardine  tried  to  eat  her  words. 
"No,  indeed,  Rody.  I  would  think 
shame  to  do  that.  I  have  told  nobody — 
at  least,  almost  nobody." 

"Except  my  three  sisters  and  their 
husbands,  and  the  two  or  three  particu- 
lar friends  to  whom  they  have  told  it. 
Doubtless  the  whole  of  Richerden  knows 
it  perfectly  by  this  time — that  is,  the  ver- 
sion that  you  have  given  of  it.  Very 
well.  So  much  the  better  for  me.  You 
have  made  my  way  quite  clear,  mother. 
Mademoiselle  Jardine  shall  not  be  talked 
about  or  compromised  in  any  way.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  now." 

' '  And  what  might  it  be,  if  your  mother 
may  presume  to  ask  ?" 

' '  I  shall  go  back  to  Switzerland,  marry 
my  cousin  if  I  can,  and  present  her  here 
as  soon  as  possible  as  my  wife.  If  she 
will  not  marry  me,  I — I  shall  never  come 
home  at  all." 

"  Nae  fear  o'  that.  She'll  tak'  ye,  lad; 
she'll  jump  at  ye  if  she  thinks  you've  got 
the  siller." 

"Mother" — Roderick  spoke  beneath  his 
breath  in  a  white  heat  of  suppressed  pas- 
sion— "mother,  how  dare  you  say  such 
things  to  me  ?  If  there  is  a  creature  in 
the  world  that  ought  to  be  sacred  to  a 
woman,  it  is  that  other  woman  whom  her 
son  loves." 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Jardine  seemed 
startled — even  touched.  She  looked  at 
her  son,  the  son  who  seemed  to  have 
grown  so  suddenly  old — nay,  so  suddenly 
wise,  in  his  assertion  of  his  manhood 
and  its  rights.  His  air  was  so  manly, 
too;  quiet,  brave,  and  strong;  and  the 
strange  beauty  of  his  face — not  merely 
handsomeness,  but  beauty,  spiritual  al- 
most as  a  woman's — shone  in  it  clearer 
than  ever.  A  son  for  any  mother  to  be 
proud  of!  And  she  was  proud  of  him; 
yet  she  was  about  to  lose  him,  perhaps 
forever.  It  was  too  hard;  the  pain  of  it 
almost  drove  her  wild. 

"  That  other  woman,  as  you  call  her,  is 
nothing  to  me.  You  chose  her  without 
my  knowledge,  and  you  say  you  will 
marry  her  with  or  without  my  consent. 
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Do  it.  But  from  that  day  I  will  never 
set  eyes  upon  either  her  or  you." 

"Be  it  so. "  Roderick  sprang-  up  in  ir- 
repressible passion,  and  paced  the  room 
once,  twice,  then  stopped  opposite  her. 
"You  didn't  really  mean  what  you  said  ? 
Mother— oh  !  mother."  The  appeal  was 
almost  like  a  cry,  but  in  vain. 

"  I  did  mean  it,  and  I  do." 

And  there  came  into  Mrs.  Jardine's 
face  a  look  such  as  in  all  his  days  Roder- 
ick had  never  before  seen  there.  It  re- 
minded him  of  his  grandfather — the  clev- 
er, hard  old  man,  who,  by  that  mingled 
cleverness  and  hardness,  had  raised  him- 
self from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people, 
and  died  a  millionaire,  well  respected, 
though  little  loved ;  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  never  forgot  a  friend  or  forgave 
an  enemy. 

"  Then,  mother,  it  is  no  use  our  talking 
together  any  more.    Good-by !" 

"Good-by." 

Roderick  held  out  his  hand,  but  she  did 
not  take  it.  His  voice  was  tender,  sad — 
nay,  almost  broken-hearted ;  but  hers  was 
cold  as  a  stone. 

' '  By  good-by  I  do  not  imply  that  I  am 
going  away  at  once,"  said  he,  clinging  un- 
consciously to  some  last  hope.  ' '  It  will 
take  a  few  days  to  arrange  my  affairs. 
Shall  I  stay  on  here,  or  would  you  prefer 
my  leaving  the  house  ?'• 

"Stay  on  here.  It  looks  more  respect- 
able." 

"You  are  right.  And  perhaps" — with 
a  bitter  accent — "that  we  may  at  least  do 
things,  as  you  suggest,  'respectably,'  you 
will  be  kind  enough  not  to  talk  any  more 
of  me  or  my  affairs,  at  least  till  I  have 
left  Richerden." 

' '  Very  well.  The  sooner  you  go  the 
better." 

"I  know  that." 

And  seeing  her  rise  to  leave  the  room, 
he  rose  too  and  opened  the  door  for  her, 
with  a  sad  gentleness  which  showed  plain- 
er than  ever  the  gulf  which  had  opened 
between  them — opened,  perhaps,  never  to 
be  closed  more. 

For  five  days  they  went  on  in  the  same 
way,  keeping  up  a  sort  of  piteous  polite- 
ness before  servants  and  guests,  but  oth- 
erwise never  exchanging  a  word,  and 
never  meeting  except  at  meals.  Some- 
times Roderick  felt  this  state  of  things 
so  dreadful  that  he  would  fain  have  fled 
from  it;  but  to  fly  seemed  such  arrant 
cowardice;  and  besides,  his  strong  sense 


of  duty  urged  him  to  endure  to  the  ut- 
termost before  he  took  the  final  step  of 
throwing  off  parental  authority,  even 
though  it  were  unjust  authority. 

"Yes,"  said  the  family  lawyer,  who,  ap- 
parently knowing  every  thing,  had  sent 
for  him  and  talked  to  him  on  the  subject, 
as  did  his  three  married  sisters.  Indeed, 
the  poor  fellow,  who  himself  kept  abso- 
lute silence,  was  talked  to — or  worse, 
talked  at — from  morning  till  night  by 
different  members  of  his  family  as  if  he 
had  been  the  one  black  sheep  therein, 
whom  all  were  trying  to  lure  back  from 
his  errant  ways.  "Yes,  my  dear  Sir," 
said  the  old  man,  ' '  I  own  Mrs.  Jardine 
has  her  prejudices.  And  she  has  a  strong 
will  too,  and  you  have  thwarted  it — 
which  no  woman  likes.  But  then,  re- 
member, she  has  money." 

At  which  Roderick,  who  had  otherwise 
replied  nothing,  howsoever  or  by  whom- 
soever he  was  talked  to,  answered,  pas- 
sionately, "I  do  remember.  But  I  must 
now  endeavor  to  forget  it — and  her.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  riches  and  the  curse 
of  them.  Now  I  am  going  to  try  pov- 
erty." 

"Poor  boy !"  said  the  lawyer,  half  aside. 

' '  My  father's  son  can  afford  to  be  poor, " 
continued  Roderick,  proudly.  "And  my 
father's  argument  to  me  was  always,  '  Do 
a  thing  because  it  is  right;'  never,  'Do  it 
because  I  choose  you  to  do  it.'  I  think  it 
right — the  very  highest  right — to  marry 
the  woman  I  love,  who  is  also  the  best 
woman  I  ever  knew,  and  I  mean  to  do  it. 
I  am  ashamed,"  added  he,  "thus  to  bring 
up  the  name  of  a  young  lady  who  is  still 
ignorant  of  my  hopes  concerning  her ;  but 
I  am  forced  to  it.  And  now,  will  you  ex- 
plain exactly  how  my  affairs  stand  ?" 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  took 
in  the  explanation,  for  Roderick's  educa- 
tion had  been  so  utterly  unbusinesslike 
that  he  had  no  notion  of  the  sad  mysteries 
of  £  s.  d.  But  he  understood  thus  much, 
that  his  income  would  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  that  he  would  have  to  live  en- 
terely  at  that  "old,  tumble-down  place," 
Blackball. 

"  She  will  not  mind  that,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing. And  the  vision  of  her  in  her  cheerful 
poverty — alas !  he  had  never  seen  any  but 
the  cheerful  side  of  it — with  her  strong 
common-sense  and  practical  ways,  gave 
him  a  soothing  sense  of  comfort,  a  dim 
foreshadowing  of  what  his  life  would  be 
when  she  was  that  "  helpmeet"  which  a 
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man  should  always  seek  in  a  woman. 
Happy  if  he  find  her  neither  idol  nor 
slave,  but  equal  friend;  bearer,  glad  and 
proud,  of  half  his  burdens  ;  not  only 
guided  by  him,  but  sometimes  guiding 
him  too,  on  the  right,  the  prudent,  the 
holy  way.  "I'll  try  to  keep  right,"  Rod- 
erick said  to  himself.  ' 4  I'll  try  to  hold 
my  own,  and  yet  do  nothing  wrong  to 
any  body  if  I  can  help  it.  But,  oh !  it's 
hard  to  bear.  I  don't  think  I  can  bear  it 
much  longer  alone." 

And  he  might  not,  for  his  nature  was 
very  tender,  and  it  was  a  single-handed 
battle  against  every  creature  that  belong- 
ed to  him.  Had  any  one  of  them,  es- 
pecially his  mother,  said  to  him  a  single 
kind  word!  But  nobody  did;  not  even 
on  the  last  night,  which  they  knew  was 
his  last — that  he  would  never  again  sleep 
under  his  mother's  roof.  He  had  told 
her  so,  yet  she  had  a  dinner  party  that 
evening,  at  which  she  sat  opposite  to  him, 
wearing  her  diamonds,  and  beaming  all 
over  with  those  exuberant  spirits  which 
always  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  whenever 
Mrs.  Jardine  was  dispensing  her  magnifi- 
cent hospitalities. 

Perhaps  she  wanted  to  make  him  feel 
all  he  was  throwing  away,  the  things  she 
prized  so  highly ;  perhaps  she  did  not 
really  believe  he  would  have  the  heart  to 
renounce  them.  It  seemed  to  Roderick 
that  never  had  his  mother  looked  so  radi- 
ant, so  happy,  as  on  that  night — the  night 
which  she  must  have  known  was  their 
last  together,  and  which  she  had  sig- 
nalized by  giving,  as  he  overheard  her 
triumphantly  telling  one  of  her  guests, 
"the  very  biggest  dinner  that  ever  was 
given  in  Richerden." 

It  ended  at  last,  and  the  mother  and 
son  stood  alone  together,  as  many  a  time 
before,  in  the  drawing-room,  or  rather  in 
the  dining-room,  the  "banquet  hall  de- 
serted,"  where,  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
economy  which  ran  like  a  thread  through 
her  lavish  luxury,  she  was  examining 
into  and  locking  up  the  remains  of  the 
wine. 

"  Good-night,  mother,"  holding  out  his 
hand,  which  she  did  not  take — she  had 
not  taken  it  nor  offered  him  the  slightest 
caress  for  five  days.  "Good-night,  and 
good-by ;  for  I  shall  be  away  before  you 
are  up  to-morrow  morning." 

' '  Away !  Where  to  ?  Oh,  I  remem- 
ber !"  She  laughed  contemptuously. 
"No,  no;  laddie!  you're  not  such  a  fool." 


"Better  be  a  fool  than  a  knave,  as  I 
should  be  if  I  forsook  my  cousin,  an  or- 
phan without  a  penny  in  the  world,  be- 
cause my  mother  has  a  prejudice  against 
her."  He  spoke  bitterly,  but  immediate- 
ly checked  himself.  ' '  Mother,  I  am  nei- 
ther fool  nor  knave,  but  an  honest  man ; 
and  I  act  honestly  and  openly  in  tell- 
ing you  what  I  mean  to  do.  I  shall 
marry  Mademoiselle  Jardine  if  she  will 
take  me.  If  not,  I  will  be  a  good  cousin 
and  friend  to  her,  and  help  her  all  that  I 
can." 

"With  your  large  income,  which,  of 
course,  you  will  tell  her  of  beforehand." 

' '  I  shall  tell  her  every  thing,  and  then 
even  you  can  not  accuse  her  of  making  a 
mercenary  marriage.  Oh,  mother !  moth- 
er!" the  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes  and  al- 
most choked  his  voice.  ' '  Why  are  you 
so  hard  to  me  ?  I  want  none  of  your 
money.  Do  whatever  you  like  with  it; 
but  I  want  your  blessing,  your  love. 
Why  can't  you  love  me  as  you  used  to 
do  ?"  (Mrs.  Jardine  turned  round,  half 
mollified.)  "  Only,  you  must  love  her  as 
well." 

' '  Never !    Never  as  long  as  I  live. " 

Without  another  word,  Mrs.  Jardine 
gathered  up  her  velvet  skirts  and  sailed 
out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door  after 
her. 

Perhaps  her  son  was  weak.  Perhaps 
he  ought  to  have  followed  her,  persuaded 
her,  come  to  some  definite  conclusion 
with  her.  But  he  had  a  natural  horror 
of  "scenes" — struggles  from  which  her 
rugged  and  yet  easy  temperament  came 
out  triumphant,  nay,  refreshed ;  while  he, 
cast  in  finer  and  gentler  mould,  felt  their 
effects  for  hours  afterward.  Perhaps, 
too,  having  said  he  was  going  next  morn- 
ing, he  should  have  gone,  but  he  did  not 
go. 

Mrs.  Jardine  must  have  guessed  or 
known  this,  for  when  she  came  down 
and  found  him  in  the  breakfast-room,  she 
made  no  remark,  only  slightly  smiled. 
And  no  conversation  passed  between  the 
mother  and  son  except  upon  the  boiling 
of  the  eggs.  After  breakfast  she  went 
about  her  customary  business  or  pleas- 
ure in  her  customary  manner,  even  say- 
ing to  the  servants,  in  his  presence,  "to 
have  Mr.  Roderick's  dinner  all  ready  for 
him  at  seven  o'clock,  as  she  should  be 
absent  till  nine." 

' '  You  forget,  mother,"  he  said,  ' '  I  shall 
be  absent  too.    I  must  leave  to-night." 
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' '  Stuff  and  nonsense !  I'll  believe  it 
when  I  see  it." 

These  were  her  last  words,  loud  and  an- 
gry, as  she  went  out  of  the  room.  For 
long  and  long  he  tried  hard  to  forget  them, 
and  her  face,  as  she  looked  then — alas! 
that  ever  a  son  should  wish  to  forget  his 


mother's  face ! — but  he  never  could.  They 
haunted  him  all  through  that  cruel  day, 
when  he  busied  himself  with  putting  his 
things  together,  very  helplessly,  for  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who  can  do  little 
for  themselves,  and  always  instinctively 
rest  on  a  woman's  care ;  through  the  soli- 
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tary  night,  when,  alone  in  the  railway 
carriage,  he  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
and  could  hardly  believe  that  he  had  left 
his  mother's  roof  forever,  that  thus,  in 
the  most  commonplace  way,  without  any 
tragic  scene — if  that  is  not  the  deepest 
tragedy  of  which  there  is  no  outward 
sign,  and  around  and  above  which  all  the 
little  wheels  of  e very-day  life  go  calmly 
rolling  on — thus,  alas !  had  been  broken  a 
tie  which,  when  perfect,  is  the  most  per- 
fect and  the  closest  in  all  this  world ;  and 
even  when  imperfect,  as  in  this  case,  has 
in  it  a  depth  and  tenderness  which  are 
scarcely  fully  felt  until  it  is  broken. 

Though  his  conscience  could  accuse 
him  of  nothing,  though  he  had  done  all 
that  mortal  man  could  be  expected  to  do, 
in  the  piteous  crisis  in  which  he  found 
himself,  and  though  now,  safe  and  free, 
he  felt  himself  sweeping  on  across  land 
and  sea  toward  the  desire  of  his  heart, 
with  a  firm  hope,  even  more  than  hope, 
of  winning  and  possessing,  still  for  many, 
many  hours  there  could  scarcely  be  found 
a  more  miserable  man  than  Roderick  Jar- 
dine. 

But  human  nature  is  human  nature, 
and  all  people,  even  parents,  must  get 
what  they  earn.  Had  his  mother  bade 
him  go  through  fire  and  water  for  her 
sake,  explaining  the  why  and  wherefore, 
Roderick  would  have  done  it ;  he  was  one 
of  those  who  never  shrink  from  doing 
any  thing  for  duty  or  for  love.  But 
when  she  insisted  upon  blind  obedience, 
giving  no  reasons,  listening  to  no  expla- 
nations, merely  asserting  her  own  imperi- 
ous will — "I  say  it,  therefore  it  must  be" 
— backing  her  words  by  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing which  fortune  had  laid  in  her 
hands,  then  her  authority  failed,  as  such 
tyranny  ever  must  fail,  save  with  cowards 
and  time-servers. 

Roderick  staid  a  day  in  London  at  a 
hotel,  the  address  of  which  he  had  care- 
fully written  out  and  left  upon  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine's  dressing-table,  waiting  vaguely  in 
the  hope  of  some  blessed  telegram  that 
might  change  his  miserable  journey  into 
a  happy  one.  Then  he  started ;  and  when 
he  found  himself  drifting  away  from 
Dover  pier  under  the  cold  clear  winter 
stars,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  cut  the  cable  of 
his  old  life  forever. 

Now,  whatever  happened,  he  was  at 
least  free :  free  from  Richerden  and  all  its 
intolerable  shams,  its  burdensome  lux- 
uries and  thinly  disguised  vulgarities. 


How  he  hated  them  all !  and,  in  his  pas- 
sionate youth,  how  harshly  he  judged 
them  all!  Now  he  thought  he  could 
carve  out  a  life  for  himself — a  life  of  use- 
ful, honorable  toil,  simplicity,  and  peace : 
such  as  his  father  had  often  talked  to  him 
about,  wherein  the  new  generation  should 
carry  out  all  that  the  old  had  lost. 

' 1  Oh,  father !  father !"  Roderick  look- 
ed up  to  the  winter  stars  under  which 
they  two  had  walked  together  so  many  an 
hour,  and  which  still  seemed  a  strong 
bond  of  union,  a  kind  of  memorial  wit- 
ness between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
"Father,  I  am  glad  you  are  dead,  and 
know  nothing  of  all  this.  Or  else,  that 
you  know  every  thing,  which  I  almost  be- 
lieve you  do." 

And  the  solemn  nearness  of  the  dead, 
contrasted  with  the  sad  far-offness  of  the 
living,  comforted  him  in  a  way  by  which 
such  natures  are  comforted,  and  other 
and  different  natures  can  not  in  the  least 
understand. 

By-and-by,  as  the  gleaming  circle  of 
Dover  lights  receded,  and  mile  after  mile 
of  stormy  sea  rose  up  between  him  and 
England,  Roderick  began  to  look  for- 
ward, not  backward.  Who  would  not, 
at  his  age,  with  a  passionate  hist  love 
thrilling  every  nerve,  and  wakening  ev- 
ery power  of  brain,  heart,  and  soul  ? 
Once  in  his  life,  some  one  says,  every 
man  becomes  a  poet.  Then,  too,  almost 
every  man  becomes  a  hero,  capable  of  the 
bravest  acts,  the  noblest  self-denials. 

If  any  one  had  seen  Roderick  now,  he 
would  have  seen  a  boy  no  more,  but  a 
man.  The  very  expression  of  his  face 
had  changed.  Its  softness  and  dreami- 
ness were  gone ;  there  was  firmness  in  the 
mouth  and  fire  in  the  eyes ;  the  strength 
to  do  and  to  dare,  which  comes  to  all 
generous  souls  when  it  is  not  alone  them- 
selves that  they  have  to  think  of,  had  en- 
tered his  heart. 

"I  will  have  her,"  he  said  to  himself 
for  the  thousandth  time,  and  kept  ponder- 
ing over  every  possible  way  in  which  he 
was  to  tell  her  so;  to  woo  her  down,  Di- 
ana-like, from  her  blue  heaven  of  saintly 
peace,  and  make  her  stoop  to  become  a 
mortal  wife.  And,  alas !  a  poor  man's 
wife."  But  that,  he  felt,  was  his  best 
chance.  Roderick  Jardine,  with  unques- 
tioned thousands  a  year  to  lay  at  her  feet, 
would,  to  a  girl  like  Silence,  be  in  finitely 
less  dear  than  Roderick  Jardine — just  him- 
self— asking  her  to  love  and  comfort  him, 
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to  help  him  and  work  with  him,  to  take 
her  fair  share  in  the  burden  of  life,  the 
best  lightening  of  which  would  be  that  it 
was  borne  together. 

That  she  could  bear  it  he  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  In  those  six  weeks — 
no,  two  months — of  constant  association, 
he  had  seen  more  of  her  than  nine  men 
out  of  ten  ever  see  of  the  woman  they 
choose  as  a  life  companion ;  choose  her 
out  of  ball-rooms,  croquet  grounds,  picnic 
parties,  a  mere  Elle-maid,  as  he  had  once 
laughingly  said  to  his  mother.  But  this 
was  a  real  woman,  strong  as  gentle,  hu- 
man and  loving, 

"And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright, 
And  something  of  an  angel  light." 

"Ay,  even  though,  as  I  told  my  moth- 
er, she  is  'not  pretty,'"  laughed  he  to 
himself,  as  he  recalled  with  a  thrill  of 
passionate  remembrance  the  soft  gray 
dress  (alas!  forgetting  it  was  black  now), 
the  slender  figure,  the  clustering  light 
curls,  and  the  whole  simple  sweetness  of 
that  vision  of  perfect  womanhood,  now 
forever  before  his  mental  eye.  Was  it 
wonderful  if  all  his  Richerden  life,  the 
sharp  voices  and  unkind  looks,  the  atmos- 
phere of  sham  elegance  and  real  coarse- 
ness, that  strange  mixture  of  extravagance 
and  meanness,  of  worldliness  and  religion, 
or  rather  religiousness,  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  faded  away  from  his 
memory,  and  he  thought  only  of  the  oth- 
er atmosphere  into  which  fate  had  driven 
him,  where  a  certain  heavenly  influence 
seemed  to  make  hard  things  easy,  and  sad 
things  sweet,  to  bring  peace  in  the  midst 
of  poverty,  and  love  and  calmness  through 
deepest  sorrow  —  sorrow,  which  led  the 
way  to  joy  ?  The  joy  that  was  approach- 
ing, even  though  it  was  the  mere  bliss  of 
being  near  her,  of  being  able  to  help  her, 
as  a  man  helps  a  woman,  and  a  woman 
rejoices  in  that  sweet  dependence,  filled 
his  whole  being :  coming  nearer  and  near- 
er with  every  lessening  mile. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Pontarlier  the 
strong  tension  had  changed  this  hope  al- 
most into  a  fear.  What  might  not  have 
happened  during  the  weeks  that  had  pass- 
ed since  he  heard  any  thing  of  her  ?  She 
might  have  been  ill — dying;  but  no!  he 
had  a  certain  trust  in  the  good  Reyniers, 
and  in  the  silent  freemasonry  between 
himself  and  Sophie.  No  misfortune  could 
have  come,  or  he  would  have  known  it. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  swept  along  through 


the  Val  de  Travers,  as  once  before — only 
then  it  was  in  morning  sunshine,  and  now 
in  the  chill  shadows  of  early  dawn — a 
great  solemnity  came  over  him.  The  bare 
trees,  the  silent  snow-topped  crags  of  the 
ravine,  seemed  a  warning  that  all  things 
come  to  an  end,  even  youth  and  love. 
Only,  will  the  young  ever  believe  this? 
Or,  rather,  why  should  they  ?  Because, 
though  in  a  sense  it  is  true,  in  another  it 
is  utterly,  divinely  false.  When  he  came 
out  above  Neuchatel  and  saw  the  eternal 
Alps  still  standing  in  their  place,  the  long 
wavy  line  of  snowy  white  above  the  deep 
blue  lake,  Roderick  felt,  by  an  intuition 
beyond  all  reasoning,  as  he  had  felt  the 
first  day  when  he  looked  into  her  eyes — a 
stranger's  eyes — at  Berne.  And  again  at 
Lausanne,  when  they  talked  together  of 
love  until  death — ay,  and  after.  For 
when  two  who  have  loved  one  another 
see  life  drawing  to  an  end,  does  there  not 
come  a  mysterious  sense  of  a  new  life  just 
beginning,  a  life  of  absolute  and  heavenly 
union,  of  which  human  marriage,  when 
perfect,  is  the  nearest  type  ?  Strange  how, 
even  now,  in  the  fullness  of  youth  and 
strength,  Roderick's  imagination  leaped 
forward  fearlessly  to  the  time  when,  every 
charm  faded,  he  should  clasp  in  his  arms 
the  one  woman  he  had  loved — the  woman 
who  had  loved  him,  and  him  only :  what- 
ever they  might  be  to  the  world,  this  di- 
vine unity  of  love  made  each  to  the  other 
eternally  young. 

Reaching  the  hotel,  after  his  long  night's 
journey,  the  familiar  faces  and  the  bright 
Swiss  welcome  warmed  his  heart.  It  was 
Sunday  morning — during  that  miserable 
week  he  had  almost  lost  count  of  days — 
and  all  the  good  people  of  Neuchatel  were 
gone  to  church.  Doubtless  also  the  Rey- 
nier  family.  Still,  he  could  not  rest.  He 
thought  he  would  just  go  and  see  the  out- 
side of  the  house,  perhaps  hear  she  was 
well,  and  then  hover  about  for  a  glimpse 
of  her,  till  he  could  speak  to  the  professor, 
her  nominal  protector,  and  ask  permission, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  formally 
to  offer  his  hand.  For  he  was  determined 
no  respect,  no  decorum,  should  be  wanting 
in  any  thing  he  did,  down  to  the  common- 
est outside  convenances,  toward  the  wom- 
an he  adored. 

His  hand  almost  shook  as  he  rang  the 
bell  of  Professor  Reynier's  door — for,  after 
all,  he  could  not  pass  it — and  his  voice 
failed,  and  his  disused  French  seemed  to 
flv  away  from  him  when  he  faced  the  lit- 
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tie  bonne,  who,  at  once  recognizing  him, 
and  breaking  out  into  the  most  courteous 
of  smiles,  showed  him  in  quite  like  ' '  un 
ami  de  famille." 

They  were  all  well — they  would  return 
from  church  immediately — monsieur  must 
allow  himself  to  wait — her  master  would 


cess;  some  person,  sitting  there  reading, 
rose,  with  a  slow,  listless  air,  came  for- 
ward, suddenly  stopped. 

The  slender  figure,  the  black  dress,  the 
fair,  clustering  curls — Roderick  started 
up.  The  whole  thing  was  so  sudden,  so 
unexpected,  that  there  was  no  time  for 


"he  felt  her  in  his  arms,  gathered  close  to  his  breast. 


be  charmed  to  see  him.  Would  monsieur 
repose  himself  in  the  salon  ?  No  one  was 
there,  she  believed. 

And  for  the  first  moment  he  believed  so 
too,  and  sat  down,  looking  tenderly  round 
on  the  familiar  room — the  Paradise  where 
his  Eve  had  appeared  to  him  that  first 
night — making  ever  afterward  the  whole 
world  new.  The  dear,  silent,  empty  room ! 
Empty?  no!    Something  stirred  in  a  re- 


any  disguises  on  either  side.  Besides, 
both  Avere  so  young ;  and  it  is  in  later  life 
that  love  learns  concealment.  As  they 
stood,  these  two  young  creatures,  face  to 
face,  and  quite  alone,  no  human  power 
could  have  concealed  the  joy  of  both. 

Roderick  advanced  a  step.  ' '  Me  voici ! 
je  suis  revenue 1  was  all  he  said,  speaking 
in  French,  as  seemed  most  natural. 

"Oui!  oui!  oui!"  and,  with  a  glad  cry, 
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Silence  clasped  her  hands,  the  first  impul- 
sive gesture  he  had  ever  seen  her  use. 
' '  Oui,  il  est  revenu  I" 

The  minute  afterward — he  knew  not 
how ;  in  truth,  neither  ever  did  know — he 
felt  her  in  his  arms,  gathered  close  to  his 
breast,  sheltering  and  sheltered  there  as  if 
it  were  her  natural  refuge.  He  did  not 
kiss  her — he  dared  not ;  but  he  touched  her 
soft  hair  as  it  lay  on  his  shoulder;  he 
pressed  her,  all  shaking  with  sobs,  to  his 
breast ;  he  called  her  by  her  name,  first, 
' '  ma  cousine, "  and  then,  ' '  Silence. "  An 
instant  more,  and  putting  her  a  little  apart 
from  him,  so  that  he  could  look  down  into 
her  eyes,  he  breathed,  rather  than  spoke, 
another  word — an  English  word — "My 
wife." 

Silence  shrank  back  for  one  moment, 
trembling  violently,  drooped  her  face,  all 
scarlet,  and  then  lifted  it  up  with  a 
strange  pathos  of  entreaty,  almost  ap- 
peal, as  if  she  had  but  him  in  the  whole 
world. 

"Your  mother,"  he  whispered— "  your 
mother  knew  it  all." 
"Then— yes  1" 

Roderick  drew  her  back  again,  close 
into  his  very  heart,  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  hers.  In  that  long,  silent,  solemn 
troth-plight  the  two  became  one — forever. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

What  a  change — sudden  as  wonderful, 
unto  Roderick,  as  unto  any  human  being, 
with  a  heart,  a  soul,  and  a  conscience  ! 
To  pass  from  the  lonely,  selfish,  or  at  least 
self-absorbed  existence  of  idle  youth,  use- 
less and  aimless,  into  the  double  life,  with 
all  its  duties  strongly  and  clearly  defined, 
which  every  one  takes,  and  ought  to  take, 
upon  himself  or  herself,  after  that  great 
crisis,  "engaged  to  be  married,"  when 
both  cease  to  be  sufficient  to  themselves, 
and  each  becomes  the  right  of  the  other, 
man  and  woman  together  forming  the 
complete  being,  as  is  the  holy  law  of  mar- 
riage. And  however  some,  having  fallen 
short  of  it,  may  doubt,  disbelieve,  or  even 
deride  it,  still  this  holy  law  remains  the 
same,  and  still  unbroken,  open  for  every 
new  generation  to  strive  after;  the  ideal 
— possible,  and  sometimes  attained*— of 
true  love  and  perfect  marriage.  Few 
find  it,  maybe ;  but  if  found — 

Roderick  felt  that  he  had  found  it. 
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When,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  thank 
God!  he  clasped  a  woman  to  his  breast, 
the  one  beloved  woman  who  to  him  was 
all  the  world;  when,  gazing  deep  down 
into  her  eyes,  he  saw  reflected  there  a 
heaven  of  pure  love— the  love  that  seemed 
to  look  beyond  himself  and  into  heaven — 
there  came  to  him  a  great  calmness.  He 
was  satisfied.  He  felt  himself  no  longer 
solitary,  restless,  drifting  hither  and  thith- 
er as  fancy  or  feeling  led.  His  life  now 
had  a  distinct  purpose,  an  unquestioned 
duty.  He  had  taken  the  helm  in  his 
hand,  and  was  ready  to  sail  away  across 
any  seas,  known  or  unknown,  if  only  he 
had  her  beside  him — his  friend,  compan- 
ion, helpmate,  wife. 

"My  wife  1"  He  said  the  word  over 
and  over  to  himself,  with  a  strangely  sol- 
emn tenderness,  as  he  walked  home  to  his 
hotel  that  night  after  such  a  happy  Sun- 
day. Ay,  though  the  wind  blew  and  the 
rain  fell,  all  day  long,  outside  the  little 
window  alcove  where  he  and  his  betrothed 
were  left  to  sit  and  talk.  For,  immediate- 
ly on  the  family's  return  from  church,  he 
had  asked  for  an  interview  with  M.  Rey- 
nier,  and  explained  every  thing,  while  Si- 
lence did  the  same  to  Madame  Reynier 
and  the  girls.  There  had  been  due  con- 
gratulations, both  formal  and  tearful, 
from  the  simple  affectionate  Swiss  house- 
hold, and  then  the  thing  was  an  accepted 
fact;  the  young  people  were  fla?icesy  and 
treated  as  such,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  which  holds  the  bond  al- 
most as  sacred  as  that  between  husband 
and  wife. 

His  wife  !  Yes  !  Heart  and  soul  took 
in  the  dear  new  word,  only  a  few  hours 
old,  and  felt  that  it  was  making  a  new 
man  of  him.  Not  the  mere  selfish  rap- 
ture of  attaining  his  prize,  but  the  deep, 
peaceful  joy  of  being  the  one  object  of  a 
woman's  love;  of  holding  her  happiness 
in  his  keeping;  of  having  taken  root,  so 
to  speak,  and  given  himself  the  chance  of 
growing  into  a  goodly  tree,  for  the  shelter 
of  many,  instead  of  floating,  floating,  mere 
drift-wood,  down  the  remorseless  river  of 
life,  which  hurries  us  all  away  so  fast. 
He  might  have  many  cares,  many  sor- 
rows, but  he  had,  and  would  ever  have, 
the  one  sheet-anchor  of  life — pure  and 
righteous  love.  For  though  he  had  cho- 
sen suddenly,  and  almost  by  instinct,  he 
felt  that  he  had  chosen  righteously — 
neither  rashly  nor  blindly — and  that  he 
need  not  be  afraid.    Nay,  with  her  beside 
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him,  it  seemed  to  Roderick  as  if  in  the 
whole  wide  world  there  was  now  nothing 
to  fear. 

After  that  Sunday,  that  day  of  days, 
came  eight  or  ten  more,  slipping  peace- 
fully by:  he  preferred  to  let  them  slip. 
First,  because  on  that  very  night  he  had 
again  written  to  his  mother  a  long,  ten- 
der letter,  explaining  exactly  how  things 
stood  with  him,  and  entreating  her  once 
more  to  reconsider  the  question,  and  let 
him  give  her  blessing  to  his  bride,  with- 
out ever  having  told,  or  having  need  to 
tell,  poor  Silence,  that  she  came  into  the 
family  unwelcome  and  unblessed.  Wait- 
ing the  answer  to  this  last  earnest  appeal, 
he  rested  on  the  delicious  present,  in  the 
new  life,  wonderful  as  new,  which  had 
opened  before  him. 

Something  else  had  opened  too,  unlock- 
ed by  that  betrothal  kiss — the  sweet  pure 
maidenly  soul,  so  reticent  by  nature  that 
otherwise  it  might  have  remained  forever 
''a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed." 

"  If  you  had  not  loved  me,"  she  said  to 
him  one  day,  "I  think  I  should  never 
have  loved  any  man  alive.  Now  it  seems 
all  so  natural,  so  right,  so  sweet."  And 
she  laid  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder. 
''Oh,  if  my  mother  knew  how  safe  and 
happy  I  am  !  how  you  will  take  care  of 
me  always  !  But,  also — I  think  I  shall 
take  care  of  you." 

"Yes,  my  darling."  For,  well  as  he 
had  thought  he  knew  her,  until  she  was 
really  his  own  he  never  guessed  what 
depths  of  tenderness  lay  hid  in  her — ten- 
derness rather  than  passion.  She  was  not 
a  girl  who  would  have  died  for  love,  or 
done  wrong  for  love ;  but  that  she  could 
love,  through  good  and  ill;  through  joy 
and  sorrow,  with  a  tenacity  of  fidelity  that 
few,  even  among  women,  are  capable  of 
— her  betrothed  read  in  her  eyes.  And 
amidst  all  the  passion  of  his  youth  it  was 
a  sort  of  balance- weight — this  steady  calm 
of  hers — making  them  in  a  sense  each  the 
complement  of  the  other,  as  in  marriage 
should  be;  diverse  but  not  opposing  ele- 
ments, welded  together  in  one  harmoni- 
ous whole. 

A  week  went  by,  and  still  he  heard 
nothing,  had  told  her  nothing,  of  his  own 
people,  except  briefly  answering  her  inno- 
cent questions,  that  his  mother  was  quite 
well  and  his  sister  married.  But  each  day 
lie  felt  that  the  time  was  come  when  he 
must  tell  her.  Nay,  her  quick  -  sighted 
love  was  already  piercing  through  the 


generous  hypocrisy  he  was  practicing — 
beginning  to  read  his  face,  as  women  al- 
ways read  the  one  face  that  they  love,  and 
to  find  out  that  he  was  not  quite  happy, 
not  even  beside  her. 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  something  on  your 
mind,  my  friend"  (she  often  called  him  by 
that  innocent  translation  of  "mon  ami," 
being  still  shy  of  saying  "Roderick"). 
' '  Could  you  not  tell  me  ?  You  mean  to 
tell  me  every  thing,  do  you  not?" 

"Yes,  my  love — my  love  of  loves!  the 
one  human  being  to  whom  I  can  tell  ev- 
ery thing,"  said  he,  passionately,  as  he 
pressed  her  hand  against  his  heart — they 
were  walking  arm  in  arm  up  and  down 
the  cemetery,  their  favorite  promenade, 
strange  and  triste  as  it  was,  the  Reyniers 
thought,  but  they  did  not  think  so;  not 
even  though  a  few  steps  from  them  was 
the  new  little  mound,  with  the  white  cross 
at  the  head  of  it  which  Roderick  had  al- 
ready caused  to  be  erected,  marking  the 
mother's  soon-to-be-forsaken  grave.  ' '  But 
she  will  not  mind — you  will  not  mind," 
he  had  said,  in  gently  hinting  this  possi- 
bility as  a  reason  for  completing  every 
thing.  ' 1  If  the  dead  can  know  any  thing, 
she  knows  that  I  think  of  her  and  of  my 
father  together,  and  that  I  will  take  care 
of  you  and  cherish  you — so  help  me  God ! 
— as  long  as  He  keeps  me  in  this  world." 
To  which  Silence  had  answered  never  a 
word ;  but — he  knew. 

They  were  rather  a  singular  pair  of 
lovers,  not  given  to  much  sentimental 
demonstration ;  rather  more  like  old  mar- 
ried people.  They  would  sit  together 
hour  by  hour,  he  reading,  she  sewing; 
troubling  nobody ;  seeming  to  want  noth- 
ing but  the  mere  bliss  of  being  together. 
At  least  it  was  evidently  so  with  her ;  and 
when  he  looked  at  her  calm  sweet  face, 
so  full  of  innocent  peace,  Roderick,  with 
a  deep  pang,  pressed  all  his  own  troubles 
deep  down  in  his  heart,  thanking  God 
that  he  had  a  man's  strength  to  bear  them 
all— bear  them,  if  need  be,  for  two. 

This  might  have  gone  on  still  longer, 
he  shrank  so  from  the  cruel  task  of  giving 
pain  to  his  innocent  darling,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  letter  which  came  one  morn- 
ing^— the  very  morning  when  he  took  her 
to  look  at  the  new  white  cross,  and  she 
had  asked  him  to  "tell  her  every  thing." 
He  had  told  her  a  good  deal ;  how  the  re- 
pairs were  progressing  at  Blackhall — not 
restorations,  only  needful  repairs;  which 
he  had  left  in  charge  of  Mr.  Black,  the 
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factor  —  desiring'  that  nothing-  might  be 
altered  which  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. But  in  reading-  the  letter  to  Silence 
he  had  omitted  the  P.S.,  which  ran  thus: 

"I  saw  Mrs.  Jardine  this  morning". 
She  was  quite  well;  looked  exceedingly 
well.  She  had  let  her  house  for  the  win- 
ter, and  was  just  starting  on  a  round  of 
visits  in  England.  She  bade  me  tell  you 
she  had  received  your  last  letter,  and  there 
was  '  no  answer.'  " 

Then  she  was  inexorable;  this  woman 
who  called  herself  a  mother.  As  Roder- 
ick stood  beside  the  grave  of  the  dead 
mother  here,  and  thought  of  his  own,  he 
could  almost  have  forgotten  his  manhood 
and  burst  into  an  agony  of  childish  tears. 

But  he  did  not;  he  controlled  himself, 
thinking  how  best  he  could  break  to  Si- 
lence, whose  only  idea  of  motherhood  was 
perfect  love,  perfect  trust,  thje  fact  that 
there  were  other  mothers — shall  I  say  God 
forgive  them,  or  only  God  pity  them  ? — 
who  could  act  differently;  yet,  perhaps, 
acting  not  unconscientiously,  according  to 
their  several  lights. 

Roderick  tried  to  think  so;  with  his 
whole  heart  he  tried :  with  true  filial  duty 
abstaining  from  harsh  judgment,  and  say- 
ing to  himself,  "It  is  because  we  are  so 
different  that  she  can  not  understand." 
Still,  still— 

' '  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  in  the  letter  that  vexes 
you?  or  any  thing  that  you  have  not  read 
to  me?"  She  spoke  in  her  pretty  broken 
English:  she  always  talked  English  with 
him  now :  and  she  looked  him  straight  in 
the  face  with  her  innocent  eyes.  ' '  I  shall 
not  mind  your  not  telling  me  every  thing, 
if  you  say  distinctly,  i  I  have  reasons.  I 
would  rather  not.'  But  still  I  think  it 
would  be  better — better  for  us  both  if  you 
did  tell  me." 

"You  are  right,"  he  answered,  with  an 
almost  convulsive  clasp  of  the  hand  which 
lay  on  his  arm,  which  she  returned.  It 
was  one  of  the  touching  peculiarities  of 
her  that  now  she  was  betrothed  she  never 
seemed  the  least  shy  or  ashamed  of  loving 
him,  of  identifying  herself  with  him,  and 
of  belonging  to  him  and  him  alone,  with- 
out an  atom  of  coquetry,  or  exactingness, 
or  doubt.  That  delight  in  teasing,  in 
showing  their  power,  which  so  many  girls 
— really  generous  and  good  girls — have 
with  their  lovers,  was  in  Silence  Jardine 
altogether  absent.  She  simply  loved  him 
— nothing  more. 


"Now  tell  me,  what  is  it?"  she  said. 
' '  It  will  not  hurt  me.  Nothing  can  hurt 
me  now,  except  so  far  as  it  hurts  you. 
Tell  me." 

So  he  told  her,  as  briefly  and  tenderly 
as  he  could,  without  compromising  the 
truth.  He  attributed  Mrs.  Jardine's  ob- 
jections to  his  marriage  chiefly  to  her  vex- 
ation that  his  bride  was  of  another  coun- 
try and  had  no  dot.  Of  the  family  riches, 
or  his  own,  he  said  as  little  as  possible; 
and,  in  truth,  Silence  did  not  seem  to  take 
in  that  phase  of  the  subject,  or  be  affected 
thereby.  The  one  thing  which  struck  her 
— and  put  it  as  carefully  as  he  would,  it 
could  not  fail  to  strike  her  like  a  heavy 
blow — was  the  fact  that  he  was  marry- 
ing her  without  his  mother's  consent,  and 
hopeless  of  ever  winning  it. 

"We  never  do  that  here,"  she  said, 
faintly.  ' '  It  is,  I  think,  impossible,  ille- 
gal." 

"It  is  not  so  in  our  free  England," 
Roderick  answered,  passionately.  "No 
injustice,  even  of  parents,  is  allowed  to 
blight  our  lives.  After  a  man  is  twenty- 
one,  or  a  woman  either,  both  can  walk 
out  of  their  parents'  door  and  in  at  any 
church  door,  and  be  married  in  face  of  all 
the  world,  which  is  a  right  and  righteous 
thing — " 

"Hush!"  she  whispered;  and  he  saw 
that  her  face  was  white,  and  the  touch  of 
her  poor  little  hand  deadly  cold.  ' '  We 
will  not  talk  any  more  of  this  to-day.  To- 
morrow." 

"But  we  must  talk  of  it,  my  dearest," 
cried  Roderick,  seized  with  sudden  appre- 
hension, and  almost  wishing  for  the  mo- 
ment that  he  had  used  deceit,  or  at  least 
concealment — given  some  vague  reasons, 
easily  credited  by  her  who  so  innocently 
believed  every  thing,  for  his  mother's  si- 
lence, and  so  married  her,  not  letting  her 
guess  the  whole  sad  truth  till  she  was 
married,  and  it  was  too  late  to  retract. 
But  second  thoughts  recalled  him  to  him- 
self, and  he  knew  that  he  had  acted  right- 
ly; that  a  generous  woman,  deceived  in 
any  point  before  marriage,  may  afterward 
forgive,  but  to  forget,  never !  Any  decep- 
tion then  strikes  the  key-note  struck  by 
wise  Shakspeare  when  he  makes  Desde- 
mona's  father  say,  bitterly : 

"  Look  to  her,  Moor ;  have  a  quick  eye  to  see ; 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee." 

"Love — my  own  love!"  pleaded  Roder- 
ick, ' '  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
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daring  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  Do 
not  cast  me  off !  My  mother  has  done  it, 
you  see.  I  have  now  not  a  soul  to  make 
a  home  for  me,  to  take  care  of  me,  to 
keep  me  right.  No,  I  don't  mean  that 
exactly.  I  am  not  quite  such  a  coward 
as  to  compel  the  girl  I  love  to  marry  me 
by  saying  I  shall  be  ruined  if  she  does 
not.  You  make  me  good ;  but  your  for- 
saking me  should  not  make  me  bad," 
added  he,  proudly. 

She  smiled,  a  proud  smile  too.  ' '  No,  I 
am  not  afraid  of  that." 

' '  But  you  will  not  forsake  me  ?  My 
darling,  we  are  two  lonely  creatures. 
Let  us  cast  our  lots  together,  and  let  us 
do  it  as  soon  as  possible." 

Silence  started,  all  the  blood  rushing  to 
her  face.  "  Oh,  no,  no.  Think  of  this," 
touching  her  black  dress ;  adding,  with  a 
cruel  sob  :  ' '  Mother,  my  mother,  you 
loved  him  so!  And  his  mother  rejects 
me,  will  not  have  me  for  her  child." 
Then,  seeing  the  misery  in  her  lover's 
face,  she  suddenly  brightened,  with  a 
tender,  fitful  brightness,  like  the  sun 
through  a  shower.  ' '  My  poor  Roderick ! 
my  dear  Roderick !  We  are  very  unhap- 
py, both  of  us;  but  we  will  try  to  bear 
our  pain  together.  I  will  think  all  this 
over.  You  must  let  me  think  it  over 
quietly,  and  not  expect  me  to  say  any 
thing,  one  way  or  other,  for  this  night 
at  least.  We  will  part  now.  Do  not 
walk  home  with  me.  Come  and  see  me 
to-morrow  morning." 

' '  Not  walk  home  with  you !  Not  see 
you  till  to-morrow  morning !" 

The  smothered  passion  of  his  voice, 
the  agonized  entreaty  of  his  eyes — Silence 
must  have  seen,  have  felt,  how  dear  she 
was  to  him:  that  dearness  and  nearness 
which,  when  a  woman  once  finds  out, 
her  own  heart  re-echoing  the  truth  and 
teaching  her  to  believe  it,  is  a  heaven  of 
happiness  never  lost — no,  not  even  in  the 
supremest  anguish  of  separation,  or  the 
final  parting  of  death. 

"  Roderick,"  she  whispered,  putting  her 
cold  little  hands  in  his  :  they  stood  to- 
gether in  the  shelter  of  the  cemetery  wall ; 
the  early  December  dusk  had  already  fall- 
en, and  there  was  not  a  creature  near. 
' '  My  Roderick,  kiss  me  :  kiss  and  for- 
give !" 

He  kissed  her — that  sacrament  of  the 
lips  which  only  faintly  expresses  the 
union,  through  life  and  after,  of  soul  to 
soul;  and  both  were  comforted  and  at 


peace.  Nevertheless,  in  walking  home 
together  they  scarcely  spoke  a  single 
word. 

Reaching  the  Reyniers'  door,  Roderick 
did  not  offer  to  enter;  in  truth,  he  felt 
that  the  usual  social  evening  would  be  as 
impossible  to  him  as  to  Silence.  In  their 
present  crisis  of  pain  they  needed  either 
to  be  quite  alone  with  each  other,  or  en- 
tirely apart. 

So  he  parted  from  her  lingeringly  and 
tenderly,  and  spent  the  whole  evening 
and  best  part  of  the  night  in  writing 
home,  arranging,  with  his  masculine  ig- 
norance, every  thing  he  could  think  of 
domestically  concerning^  the  repairs  at 
Blackhall.  Failing  their  completion,  he 
began  to  consider  whether  he  could  not, 
just  till  the  winter's  end,  take  a  furnished 
house  in  Richerden.  His  mother  being 
absent  would  make  this  no  objectionable 
thing  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  would  be 
a  certain  proud,  indignant  pleasure  in 
bringing  his  bride  home  to  his  native 
place,  and  presenting  her  boldly  to  all 
his  friends — even  his  sisters,  supposing 
they  were  amenable  to  reason  and  com- 
mon-sense. They  all  had  homes  of  their 
own,  and  honest,  sensible  husbands  be- 
sides: it  is  generally  the  women,  not  the 
men,  who  make  and  fan  family  ' '  differ- 
ences." But  should  his  sisters  fail,  being 
still  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
strong,  capable  mother,  ten  times  cleverer 
than  any  of  her  daughters — well!  he 
would  then  show  them,  would  be  glad  of 
an  opx^ortunity  of  showing,  that  he  was 
not  the  "boy"  they  thought  him,  but  a 
man,  capable  of  acting  for  himself,  and 
not  ashamed  of  any  thing,  least  of  all  of 
his  marriage  and  his  wife. 

"Whatever  I  am,  I  am  at  least  no  cow- 
ard," thought  Roderick  to  himself,  as  he 
braced  his  quivering  nerves,  and  choked 
down  the  tears  that  would  spring,  woman- 
like, to  his  eyes  when  he  thought  of  the 
forlorn  home-coming  that  might  be,  in- 
stead of  the  triumphant  bringing  home  of 
the  bride.  ' '  No  matter ;  she  will  be  mine 
then — she  is  mine  now — and  I  will  defend 
her  and  uphold  her  to  my  last  breath." 

Still,  when  he  saw  her  next  morning, 
looking  deadly  pale,  but  assuming  a  faint 
smile  of  welcome,  and  sitting  down  beside 
him  in  the  old  way,  though,  he  noticed, 
with  a  slight  hesitation,  as  of  doing  as  a 
duty  what  had  before  been  so  natural  and 
sweet,  Roderick's  heart  sank.  He  waited 
in  a  fever  of  apprehension  for  what  she 
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had  to  say — or  rather  he  tried  to  prevent 
her  saying  it  hy  talking  about  what  he 
had  been  writing  in  the  matter  of  Black- 
hall.  To  all  of  which  she  answered  only 
by  a  pale  smile,  then  said,  gently, 

* '  You  forget,  my  friend,  the  matter  we 
had  to  speak  about  this  morning." 

' 1  No,  I  do  not  forget,  but  yesterday 
when  I  spoke  of  our  marriage — it  seemed 
to  pain  you." 

' '  It  will  not  to-day,  for  I  have  been 
thinking  it  all  over,  and — " 

"You  are  trembling!  You  are  ill,  my 
darling !" 

"Oh  no!" — gently  putting  aside  and 
then  yielding  to  his  tender  caress.  ' '  Don't 
mind  me ;  I  am  not  ill ;  but  I  lay  awake 
the  whole  of  last  night,  and  it  is  trying 
when  the  morning  breaks  upon  one  and 
there  is  no  rest,  no  division  between  two 
days — two  such  dreadful  days!" 

4 '  Dreadful  !  Why  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

Silence  recovered  herself.  It  was  won- 
derful the  power  she  had  —  that  little 
gentle  thing — of  restraining  emotion  and 
speaking  calmly.  To  him,  born  with  a 
temperament  in  which  every  nerve  was 
sympathetically  alive,  quick  to  joy  and 
equally  so  to  pain,  this  quality  in  her  was 
a  rest  inexpressible. 

She  took  his  hand,  and  stroked  it  with 
a  gesture  almost  motherly.  1  •  Listen  to 
me.  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  you 
must  listen.  You  will  ?  I  shall  not  hurt 
you,  my  Roderick — not  very  much.  And 
that  I  love  you,  ah!  you  know  it — only 
too  well,  if  that  were  possible.  But  it  is 
impossible.  Were  you  a  vain  man,  or  a 
tyrant,  or  selfish,  it  might  harm  you,  and 
I  should  be  afraid.  But  you  are  none  of 
the  three.  You  are  Roderick,  my  Roder- 
ick !  I  shall  never  love  any  man  in  this 
world  but  you." 

' '  Of  course  not  ;  it  would  be  very 
wrong."  But  suddenly  his  attempt  at  a 
smile  faded  in  a  vague  terror.  ' '  Why 
tell  me  this  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

' '  Hush !  Listen  to  a  little  story  which 
struck  me  very  much  when  I  was  a  young 
girl,  and  I  thought  of  it  again  last  night. 
Our  canton,  you  know,  is  Protestant,  but 
there  were  in  the  village  two  young  fiances 
both  Catholics.  He  took  a  fancy  to  turn 
monk — " 

"What  an  idiot!" 

' '  Never  mind  that.  I  do  not  argue  the 
point ;  he  did  it  for  conscience'  sake.  He 
was  a  good  man.    One  day  he  came  and 


told  her  they  could  never  be  married,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  right  to  marry." 

"Faugh!  And  the  girl — what  did  she 
do  ?" 

"  What  do  you  think  she  ought  to  have 
done  ?"  Then,  hastily,  as  if  to  prevent  an 
answer :  ' '  She  said  to  him — it  was  she  her- 
self who  told  me — '  Mon  bien  aime,  if  you 
think  it  right,  I  am  content.  You  will 
never  marry,  nor  shall  I  ;  therefore  we 
belong  to  one  another  still.  And  you 
loved  me — you  will  always  love  me ;  that 
is  enough.'  It  was.  They  are  alive  still, 
I  believe.  He  is  a  priest,  and  she  a  Sceur 
de  la  Charite.  We  Protestants  thought  it 
strange  and  wrong,  but  she  never  blamed 
him.  Her  answer  to  every  body  was, 
'  He  thought  it  right,'  and  '  He  loved  me.' 
Poor  Clotilde!  I  could  not  understand 
her  then:  I  can  now." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Roderick,  tremblingly. 

1 '  Do  you  not  see,  my  friend  ?  The  cases 
are  scarcely  quite  equal,  but  there  is  a  like- 
ness, enough  to  show  me  my  duty." 

"Your  duty!  What  is  it?  What  do 
you  mean  ?" 

"  I  think" — she  spoke  very  slowly  and 
softly — "  I  think  we  ought  to  part." 

For  the  moment  Roderick  was  com- 
pletely stunned.  Her  whole  manner  was 
so  quiet  that  a  stranger  might  have  im- 
agined she  felt  nothing,  that  she  had  no 
feelings  at  all.  A  slight  quiver  about  the 
mouth,  a  tighter  compression  of  the  fin- 
gers— she  had  taken  her  hands  away  from 
his,  and  clasped  them  together  on  her  lap — 
that  was  all.  Shallow  people  might  have 
wholly  misjudged  her ;  even  her  lover  did 
a  little. 

' '  And — you  say  this — quite  calmly — as 
if  you  did  not  care !" 

"Not care !    Oh, mon Dieu !  mon Dieu !" 

It  was  not  said  in  the  light  French  way 
of  using  the  great  name,  but  in  the  ago- 
nized appeal  that  we  all  make  instinctively 
in  moments  of  acute  anguish  to  One  above 
all,  the  only  One  who  knows  all  and  can 
understand  all. 

Then  she  turned  imploringly  to  Roder- 
ick. ' '  Do  not  be  angry  with  me ;  I  do  not 
deserve  it.  Only  listen  ;  it  is  for  your 
good  I  speak.  Yesterday  I  believed — you 
made  me  believe— that  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  you  to  marry  me. 
Now  I  doubt." 

"Why  ?" 

* '  Can  you  not  see  ?  It  costs  you  so 
much — far,  far  too  much:  loss  of  fortune, 
though  money  is  a  small  thing,  compara- 
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tively  ;  loss  of  your  mother  and  her  love. 
Oh !  it  would  break  my  heart  if,  through 
me,  you  were  to  lose  your  mother." 

' '  I  have  already  lost  her ;  or  rather, 
since  I  could  so  lose  her,  I  could  never 
have  had  her  really,"  said  Roderick,  with 
great  bitterness.  He  might  have  said 
more,  but  was  checked  by  the  sweet  amaze- 
ment in  Silence's  face.  "You  can  not 
understand,  my  dearest.  My  mother  and 
I  were  never  like  you  and  your  mother  ; 
it  was  a  totally  different  thing." 

' '  Still,  you  were  mother  and  son.  She 
loved  you." 

"Yes,  she  loved  me,"  said  Roderick, 
turning  away  his  head  to  hide  the  spasm 
of  pain.  He  had  such  a  tender  heart — 
too  tender  for  a  man,  some  would  have 
said.  But  the  woman  who  loved  him  did 
not  say  so.  Only,  with  the  wonderful 
instinct  of  love,  she  leaped  to  conclusions 
which  made  her  feel  that  she  must  harden 
herself  to  save  him.    It  was  the  only  way. 

"Do  not  let  us  talk  of  my  mother," 
Roderick  continued.  ' '  Love  is  shown  in 
actions,  not  words.  There  comes  a  time 
when  a  man  is  no  longer  in  leading-strings ; 
he  must  judge  and  act  for  himself.  If  he 
acts  conscientiously  and  openly,  his  par- 
ents ought  to  respect  him  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  My  father  would  have 
done  so.  Oh,  Silence,  how  my  father 
would  have  loved  you  I" 

"Perhaps  he  does  love  me,"  said  she, 
with  the  soft,  far-away  look  peculiar  to 
her,  and  so  seldom  seen  except  in  the  eyes 
of  little  children.  "Perhaps  it  is  that 
which  helps  me.  Something,  or  some- 
body, must  have  helped  me,  or  I  think  I 
should  have  died  last  night." 

' '  My  poor  love !" 

Silence  turned  round  suddenly,  clasped 
him  round  the  neck,  and  hiding  her  face 
on  his  shoulder,  wept  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  then  suddenly  dried  her  tears. 

' '  Now  it  is  over.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind — that  is,  so  far  as,  being  fiancee,  I 
have  a  right  to  make  up  my  mind.  I 
think  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  go  home 
at  once,  and  tell  your  mother  that  we  have 
parted,  that  we  thought  it  best  to  part." 

Roderick  sat,  dead  silent. 

4 '  Otherwise  think  what  will  happen  ! 
You  will  be  comparatively  poor — " 

"And  you  are  afraid  of  poverty  ?" 

The  moment  he  had  said  the  words  he 
felt  their  meanness,  their  utter  untrue- 
ness,  and  passionately  begged  her  pardon. 

"What  need  ?"  Silence  answered,  half 


sadly.  ' '  The  question  is  not  whether 
you  hurt  me,  or  I  you,  or  whether  we  vex 
one  another,  but  whether  we  do  what  is 
right,  absolute  right.  That  is  the  real 
heart  of  love.  If  I  thought  a  thing  right, 
I  would  do  it,  and  help  you  to  do  it, 
though  it  killed  me — ay,  even  though  it 
killed  us  both." 

And  as  she  spoke  her  voice  never  fal- 
tered, though  her  face  was  white  to  the 
lips.  Roderick  felt  a  strange  sense  of 
awe,  and  yet  peace,  for  he  saw  in  her  the 
woman  he  had  dreamed  of,  the  sort  of 
woman  that  a  weak  man  fears,  a  selfish 
man  scoffs  at,  but  a  thoroughly  noble  man 
recognizes  as  his  noblest  self,  ready  to  be 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
his  strength  and  consolation. 

"I  understand  you,"  he  said,  with  a 
quietness  that  was  a  marvel  even  to  him- 
self. ' '  But  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
decide,  and  we  must  decide,  for  our  whole 
two  lives  hang  in  the  balance.  Let  me 
go  away  and  think  it  out  alone — quite 
alone." 

He  rose  with  a  grave,  sad  air,  and  went 
to  the  door,  then  came  back  and  kissed 
her  hand. 

' '  My  love !  my  only  love !  Yes,  I  have 
found  you.  It  is  not  every  man's  lot  so  to 
find.    Whatever  happens,  I  thank  God." 

Without  more  words  he  went  away  to 
his  favorite  ' '  thinking  -  place"  —  a  quiet 
walk  along  the  lake -shore.  Many  an 
hour  had  he  spent  there  within  the  last 
few  months,  but  never  such  an  hour  as 
this. 

He  was  at  the  age  when  life  is  at  full 
spring-tide  with  most  men,  when  self-re- 
straint, or  even  the  power  of  seeing  aught 
beside  themselves  and  their  own  will,  is 
rare  to  all.  One  or  two  good  Swiss  folk 
who  passed  "  ce  messieur  Anglais,"  al- 
ready well  known  in  the  little  town,  and 
thought  that  he  must  have  an  extraordi- 
nary fondness  for  pedestrianism,  and  a 
great  indifference  to  weather,  little  sus- 
pected that  in  him  was  then  raging  the 
battle  fought  in  every  young  life,  the  St. 
George-and-the-Dragon  combat,  which, 
soon  or  late, must  be  gone  through.  Even 
Silence  had  fought  it  ;  fought  it,  poor 
child,  alone,  in  the  dead  of  night:  was 
fighting  it  now,  though  when  Sophie  came 
in  gayly  and  asked  her  where  her  rene- 
gade knight  had  vanished,  leaving  her  all 
alone,  she  only  replied  that  "she  had  sent 
him  out  for  a  walk  ;  he  would  be  back 
presently." 
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Yes,  he  would  come  back,  with  the  fiat 
of  life  or  death  in  his  hands.  Byron,  who 
wrote  so  many  false  things,  wrote  one  true 
one: 

"Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart; 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence." 

At  least,  this  is  true  of  most  women ;  and 
she  of  whom  it  is  not  true  is  scarcely  a 
woman  at  all.  Though,  all  the  time  Sophie 
sat  chatting  beside  her,  Silence  neither 
wept  nor  complained,  asked  no  sympathy, 
and  betrayed  by  no  word  that  any  thing 
was  amiss,  still,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
she  saw  her  lover  appear,  a  shiver  ran 
through  her,  which  made  the  kind-hearted 
Sophie,  with  a  troubled  and  anxious  look, 
immediately  disappear. 

So,  once  more  they  were  alone  together, 
these  two  young  creatures,  learning  so 
early  their  hard  lesson,  and  trying  so  pain- 
fully to  learn  it  well,  to  do  the  right  and 
fear  nothing.  Alas!  a  lesson  never  ended 
for  us  all,  our  whole  life  long.  Will  it, 
in  the  next  life,  end — or  only  begin  again  ? 

But  with  these  two  it  was  this  world, 
this  life,  still ;  their  lot  was  in  their  own 
hands,  and  they  knew  it.  Clearly,  Rod- 
erick knew  it.  As  he  came  and  stood  be- 
fore his  betrothed,  the  boyish  irresolution 
sometimes  visible  in  him  was  altogether 
gone.  All  the  man,  strong,  true,  tender, 
shone  in  his  loving  eyes.  She  saw  this 
at  a  glance,  and  the  light  came  back  to 
her  own ;  but  still  she  did  not  attempt  to 
speak.  And  when  Roderick  sat  down  be- 
side her,  instead  of  the  usual  fond,  half- 
involuntary,  shy  approach,  the  instinct  of 
shelter  and  protection,  she  sat  motionless, 
as  if  determined  by  no  winning  look  or 
word  to  sway  her  lover  into  any  resolve 
that  was  not  absolutely  his  own  act  and 
deed. 

He  too;  there  was  that  in  him  which 
makes  tenderness  all  the  sweeter — even 
passion  only  the  most  passionate,  because 
of  its  self-restraint. 

' '  My  love, "  he  said, ' '  I  have  been  think- 
ing over  every  thing;  trying  to  see  the 
right  and  wrong  of  things — simple  right 
and  wrong,  without  relation  to  ourselves 
at  all.  My  father  could  do  it,  and  used  to 
say  he  believed  I  could  when  I  was  tried. 
I  hope  so ;  I  hope  I  can  judge  calmly,  with- 
out being  either  selfish  or  unjust.    Am  I  ?" 

"No  !  a  thousand  times  no !" 

' '  Well,  then,  if  you  can  rely  on  me — 
and  I  think  you  may — the  case  stands 
thus.  How  far,  and  for  how  long,  ought 
the  parents'  will  to  be  an  absolute  law  to 


the  children  ?  and  how  much  of  their  hap- 
piness, or  what  they  believe  to  be  such, 
ought  children  to  sacrifice  to  their  par- 
ents ?" 

"A  great  deal,  oh!  Roderick,  a  great 
deal.  Think,  if  my  mother  were  alive — 
or  your  father." 

"Yes,  but — "  He  did  not  say  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  that  there  are  parents — 
and  parents :  concerning  whom  Grod  only, 
and  perhaps  the  children  themselves,  can 
know  the  difference.  ' '  My  father  is  dead, 
or  all  would  have  been  well.  As  to  my 
mother,  if  she  had  any  good  reason  to  pre- 
vent my  marrying,  if  mine  were  a  rash, 
disgraceful,  or  even  an  imprudent  choice, 
or  if  I  had  deceived  her  in  any  way,  she 
would  have  a  right  to  be  angry.  But  she 
has  none.  I  am  making  an  honest,  hon- 
orable, creditable  marriage.  I  can  per- 
fectly well  afford  to  marry ;  even  if  I  lose 
every  thing  else,  my  father's  property  will 
keep  us  from  want ;  and  I  am  young,  I  can 
work.  You  too — oh,  my  darling !  if  my 
mother  knew  what  you  are !  But  she 
ought  to  have  known ;  she  ought,  in  com- 
monest justice  to  you  and  to  me,  to  have 
taken  some  pains  to  find  out." 

Silence  said  nothing. 

"That  is,  I  feel,  the  cruelest  wrong  of 
all, "  Roderick  went  on.  ' '  To  say  to  a  son, 
'  You  shall  not  marry, '  offering  no  reasons 
except,  '  Because  I  do  not  wish  it, '  is  as 
unjust  as  another  thing  which  parents 
sometimes  do — give  young  people  like  you 
and  me  every  opportunity  of  meeting, 
every  chance  of  loving  one  another,  and 
then  turn  round  and  say,  '  Nobody  ex- 
pected this,  and  it  must  not  be.'  I  say  it 
must  be,  it  ought  to  be,  or  it  ought  to  have 
been  prevented  in  time.  But  here  I  am, 
arguing — arguing :  what  a  pity  my  moth- 
er did  not  make  me  a  barrister  !  It  shows 
anyhow  that  I  can  judge  the  matter  calm- 
ly, even  though  it  concerns  myself." 

Still,  under  all  his  arguments,  there 
was  visible  a  great  agitation — a  vague 
dread. 

"Perhaps  when  I  am  an  old  man — 
when  we  are  both  old  people,  my  Silence 
— I  may  view  the  question  differently. 
But  I  think  not,  I  hope  not.  I  hope  I 
shall  always  believe  as  I  do  now,  that 
right,  absolute  right^  is  the  first  thing  in 
life — but,  oh!  love  is  the  second.  My 
best  and  dearest!  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  to  me !  it  all  comes  to  this :  I  can 
not,  will  not  part  from  you;  I  should  not 
be  doing  right  if  I  did  part  from  you." 
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He  extended  his  arms,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment Silence  looked  as  if  she  would  have 
flung  herself  into  that  dear  refuge — she, 
alone,  motherless,  poor — but  she  did  not. 
She  held  aloof — would  not  even  let  him 
take  her  hand. 

"Stay  a  little.  Roderick,  you  are  very 
dear  to  me — dear  as  my  own  soul ;  but  I 
could  part  from  you,  this  minute,  and  for- 
ever, if  I  thought  it  right." 

"Could  you  ?"  he  looked  at  her  for  an 
instant.     "Yes,  I  know  you  could." 

"And,  above  all,  if  I  thought  it  good 
for  you.  Perhaps  it  might  be  good  for 
you  ?  You  are  young,  you  are  ambitious, 
you  will  lose  a  great  deal  by  marrying. 
Besides,  you  will  be  poor.  For  me,  it 
does  not  matter;  but  you — can  you  bear 
it?" 

"I  will  try," he  said,  smiling. 

' '  But  that  is  not  the  worst.  The  worst 
is — oh,  my  friend,  have  you  considered  ? 
— that  I  cost  you  your  mother.  She  will 
never  love  me,  and  she  loves  you.  Sup- 
pose you  should  one  day  reproach  me  for 
having  lost  you  your  mother  ?" 

"Never,  while  I  have  my  wife." 

At  that  word,  spoken  in  English, 
though  they  had  been  talking  in  French, 
which  Silence  still  dropped  into  occasion- 
ally, her  face  grew  all  rose-color — a  pure 
celestial  rose,  like  the  sunset  Alps. 

"My  wife,"  Roderick  continued.  "I 
must  have  you.  I  can  not  do  without 
you.  My  mother  does  not  understand 
— some  people  never  do.  Some  people 
think  one  love  is  as  good  as  another ;  and 
perhaps  it  is — to  them.  But  to  us  ?  I 
am  yours,  you  are  mine.  What  use  is  it 
to  tell  us  we  must  not  be  married,  when 
in  our  hearts  we  are  already  married  ? 
You  believe  that  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  no  more.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  ' '  I  believe  in  you  so  abso- 
lutely, so  entirely,  that  I  think,  if  instead 
of  deciding  thus  you  had  told  me  that 
our  marriage  could  not  be,  that  there 
were  strong,  clear,  righteous  reasons  why 
I  should  never  be  more  to  you  than  I  am 
now,  I  should  have  said,  like  that  poor 
Clotilde,  '  It  is  all  right;  I  am  content.'  " 

"  But  would  it  have  been  right  ?  And 
would  you  have  been  content  ?" 

She  lifted  up  to  him  her  pathetic  eyes. 
' '  I  would  have  tried  to  be.  I  will  be 
now,  if  you  only  say  the  word;  if  there 
is  in  your  mind  the  slightest  doubt,  the 
slightest  hesitation.  It  is  not  so  hard, 
not  so  very  hard,  since  you  love  me.  If 


I  had  never  known  that,  perhaps  it  might 
have  been.    Not  now." 

Roderick  was  silent. 

"Is  it  to  be,  then,  my  friend  ?  We 
are  to  part ;  but  we  are  always  to  remain 
friends  ?  And  you  will  always  love  me 
— never  any  one  else  but  me  ?  At  least, 
I  know  I  shall  never  love  any  one  but 
you." 

"Oh,  my  darling!" 

The  strong  curb  which  both  had  put 
upon  themselves  was  gradually  giving 
way.  Human  nature,  or  rather  that  di- 
vine instinct  which  rules  and  guides  the 
strong  passions  of  humanity,  bringing 
them  at  last  into  the  desired  haven,  the 
deep  peace  which  comes,  and  only  comes, 
when  two,  who  have  deliberately  chosen 
one  another,  righteously  belong  to  one 
another  for  life — human  nature  would 
have  its  way. 

' '  My  darling,  we  mast  love  one  anoth- 
er— we  must  be  married.  You  left  it  to 
me  to  decide,  and  I  have  decided.  It  will 
be  a  pang  in  some  ways,  a  risk  in  others 
— but  it  must  be ;  it  ought  to  be.  Love  is 
best.    Come !" 

He  took  her  two  hands  to  draw  her  to 
him.  At  that  touch  of  his — soft,  strong, 
and  firm — the  sort  of  clasp  which  implies, 
besides  will  and  passion,  the  deep  tender- 
ness that  includes  both,  and  makes  a 
woman  safe  forever — all  the  girl's  soul 
seemed  to  yield  to  him,  the  man  who  was 
now  master  of  her  fate.  She  looked  him 
straight  in  the  eyes — her  one  love  who 
loved  her. 

' '  I  would  have  lived, "  she  cried.  ' '  Yes, 
I  would  have  lived !  One  has  no  right  to 
break  one's  heart  and  die,  till  God  chooses. 
But  life  with  you,  and  life  without  you — 
oh,  the  difference !" 

Roderick  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and 
they  wept  together  like  little  children. 

After  that  day  there  was  no  reserve  of 
any  kind  between  these  two,  who  had  de- 
termined to  cast  their  lot  together,  and 
"sink  or  swim,"  as  Roderick  said  with 
a  smile,  which  showed  how  little  he  be- 
lieved in  the  sinking.  He  was  very  un- 
worldly in  many  things  :  ignorant  too  ; 
often  a  great  deal  more  ignorant  than 
she  in  practical  matters  :  as  he  showed 
when  urging  their  immediate  marriage, 
without  thought  of  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  or  indeed  of  any  earth- 
ly thing  except  the  eagerness  to  get  safe 
possession  of  his  treasure,  and  be  sure  that 
no  evil  fate  could  snatch  it  from  him. 
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But  Silence  said  no.  She  would  not 
consent  to  be  married  until,  at  any  rate, 
the  first  few  months  of  her  mourning  had 
passed  by;  besides,  with  the  customary 
pride  of  Swiss  girls,  she  wished  to  earn 
her  own  trousseau,  and  not  come  to  her 
husband  quite  empty-handed.  Therefore 
she  insisted  on  continuing  her  music- 
teaching,  and  paying  her  board  to  the 
Reynier  family,  and  living  as  independ- 
ent, busy,  and  practical  a  life  as  if  she 
were  not  going  to  be  married  at  all.  Her 
"insistence''  was,  however,  accomplished 
in  no  obnoxious  or  violent  fashion,  but 
merely  a  quiet  way  she  had  of  doing  for 
herself  that  which  she  felt  to  be  right, 
without  interfering  with  other  people. 
So  Roderick,  constrained  by  the  gentle 
force  of  circumstances,  took  a  leaf  out  of 
her  book,  as  he  declared,  and  began  to 
work  too — establishing  himself  at  sl  pen- 
sion, in  the  town,  and  joining  various 
classes,  so  as  to  pursue  certain  definite 
studies,  and  fill  up  a  few  blanks  in  an  ed- 
ucation which,  out  of  the  lazy  laisser- 
faire  of  prosperous  fortunes,  had  been, 
even  at  Cambridge,  a  good  deal  neglected. 

' '  But  I  shall  neglect  nothing  now,  you 
will  see,"  he  said  to  Silence.  "I  was  a 
boy  six  months  ago;  you  have  made  a 
man  of  me." 

And  she  ?  Girlish  as  she  looked  still, 
you  could  see  in  her  face  that  she  was  a 
girl  no  more.  Grave,  quiet,  often  almost 
sad,  from  that  day  when  they  decided  to 
be  married  against  every  obstacle,  she 
took  in  all  things  the  serious,  womanly 
part,  assuming  with  love's  joy  all  its  in- 
evitable pain.  The  half-motherly  rela- 
tion which  almost  every  woman,  how- 
ever young,  comes  to  take  toward  the 
man  she  loves,  watching  him,  guarding 
him,  cherishing  him,  Silence  now  assumed 
to  the  full,  yet  after  a  fashion  so  sweet,  so 
unobtrusive,  that  the  proudest  man  could 
not  be  offended. 

' '  I  wonder  what  makes  you  take  so 
much  trouble  over  me  ?"  he  said  one  day, 
when  she  had  been  suggesting  a  warmer 
coat,  or  some  other  trifle — the  sweet  trifles 
that  show  a  man  how  a  woman  cares  for 
him.  "You  are  always  thinking  of  me, 
dear." 

"Because  you  never  think  of  yourself," 
Silence  answered,  smiling.  "Besides,  I 
love  you." 

That  was  the  secret  and  its  cause.  She 
loved  him,  as  such  a  woman  never  loves 
twice  in  a  lifetime,  and  not  even  once, 


unless  the  object  deserves  it.  Did  Roder- 
ick ?  A  question  he  asked  himself  some- 
times, in  the  strange  humility  which  had 
of  late  come  over  him ;  but  when  he  put 
it  to  his  betrothed,  she  laid  her  hand  on 
his  mouth  and  told  him  "time  would 
show." 

They  had  to  trust  to  time  for  the  un- 
veiling of  many  a  dark  thing.  Once 
again  Roderick  wrote  to  his  mother,  in- 
forming her  that  he  had  delayed  his  mar- 
riage for  three  months,  hoping  against 
hope  that  after  all  it  might  not  be  that 
saddest  of  weddings,  without  a  parent's 
blessing,  but  that,  whether  or  no,  it  must 
be.  He  allowed  her  no  possibility  of  be- 
lieving that  he  could  change  his  mind. 
While  opposing,  he  never  deceived  her, 
for  deceit  is  always  cowardice,  and  what- 
ever he  was,  Roderick  was  no  coward. 

So  he  worked  on,  and  Silence  worked 
on,  seldom  seeing  each  other  during  the 
day,  but  in  the  long  winter  evenings  meet- 
ing under  shelter  of  the  Reyniers'  kindly 
roof,  and  "taking  sweet  counsel  togeth- 
er," like  lovers  who  are  also  friends,  and 
who  feel  in  one  another's  company  the 
delicious  repose,  the  unspeakable  comfort, 
of  a  sympathy  which  long  survives  pas- 
sion, and  lasts  till  the  very  end  of  life. 

Their  life  was  only  at  its  beginning,  yet 
the  sadness  of  things  made  them  prema- 
turely grave,  even  when,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  wait  no  longer, 
and  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  the  letter 
which  never  came,  Roderick  pressed  his 
young  fiancee  to  name  their  marriage 
day. 

It  was  on  one  Sunday  afternoon  which 
they  were  spending  with  the  good  Rey- 
niers at  Chaumont.  They  had  climbed 
the  hill  through  the  long  pine  woods,  and 
were  now  standing  watching  that  lovely 
view,  the  triple  chain  of  lakes,  with  its 
long  line  of  snowy  Alps  beyond.  The 
air  was  mild  and  soft;  there  were  violets 
in  the  woods.  It  felt  like  the  first  day  of 
spring,  which  always  comes,  as  it  were, 
with  a  message  of  promise  to  the  young. 
Ay,  and  even  to  those  whose  youth  is  only 
a  never-fulfilled  remembrance. 

"  Silence,"  Roderick  said,  as  he  took  in 
his  the  hand  that  would  be  his  own 
through  life,  "I  have  finished  all  the 
work  I  had  to  do  here.  Now  when  shall 
we  go  home  ?" 

"Home  ?" 

"Your  new  home,  and  mine ;  the  home 
we  are  to  share  together." 
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Startled,  she  faltered  out  something' 
about  "waiting  a  little  longer." 

' '  I  have  waited.  It  is  now  nearly  nine 
months  since  that  day  at  Berne,  when 

" '  I  did  but  see  her  passing  by, 
And  yet  I  love  her  till  I  die.' " 

"  That  would  have  been  very  foolish," 
said  Silence,  with  a  naive  gravity,  ' '  un- 
less, indeed,  you  had  followed  up  the  ac- 
quaintance, and  come  to  know  me  well." 
Suddenly  putting  her  two  hands  in  her 
lover's — "You  do  know  me,  faults  and 
all,  so  take  me ;  and,  oh !  be  good  to  me ! 
I  have  only  you." 

' '  And  I  you.  You  will  be  good  to  me 
also  ?" 

She  smiled.  ' '  Little  use  in  talking, 
but  I  think  there  will  never  come  a  day 
when  I  would  not  cheerfully  die,  if  my 
dying  could  help  you.  My  living  will 
much  more.    So  I  mean  to  live." 

And  she  looked  up  fondly,  with  all  her 
soul  in  her  eyes,  at  her  young  bridegroom. 
Would  she,  forty,  fifty  years  hence,  see  in 
the  old  man's  face  that  of  this  lover  of 
her  youth,  the  face  forgotten  by  all  but 
her  ?  God  knows !  but  it  is  good  to  be- 
lieve so. 

Ay !  we  elders  may  reason  and  preach, 
say  that  "calf"  love  is  all  nonsense,  and 
early  marriage  most  imprudent,  that 
young  people  should  part  and  forget,  and 
a  broken  heart  is  soon  healed.  Every 
new  generation  gives  the  lie  to  that  doc- 
trine. True,  hundreds  fall  in  love  and 
"get  over  it;"  yet  now  and  then  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  lost  love  and  a  lost  life. 
Life  with  love,  and  life  without  it;  that 
is,  as  Silence  had  once  said,  all  the  differ- 
ence !  But  what  a  difference !  For  any 
parent  who  needlessly  causes  it,  out  of 
whim,  or  worldliness,  or  any  thing  ex- 
cept righteousness  and  justice,  I  can  only 
say,  as  was  said  of  those  who  willfully  of- 
fend "one  of  these  little  ones,"  "It  were 
better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  depth 
of  the  sea." 

The  marriage  was  arranged,  of  course, 
to  be  quite  quiet.  All  the  usual  Swiss  fes- 
tivities, the  soiree  aux  bouquets  before  the 
wedding,  and  the. ball  after  it,  were  of 
necessity  omitted.  The  Reynier  family 
alone  were  to  "assist"  at  the  ceremony, 
for  which  the  girls  imx)lored  Silence  would, 
for  one  day  only,  put  off  her  mourning 
and  assume  proper  bridal  white.  She 
assented,  "because  my  mother  would 


have  liked  it.  She  used  often  to  talk  of 
the  day  when  she  would  dress  me  as  a 
bride." 

As  usual,  the  day  before  the  religious 
was  the  civil  marriage ;  that  curious  cere- 
mony, when  a  few  words  spoken  in  an  up- 
per chamber  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  before 
a  rather  dense  official,  with  only  Monsieur 
Reynier  and  Sophie  standing  by  as  wit- 
nesses, made  Roderick  and  Silence  Jar- 
dine  man  and  wife.  The  afternoon  of 
that  day,  so  strangely  un-English  and  in- 
formal, was  spent  by  them  in  walking  up 
and  down  their  favorite  alley,  and  plant- 
ing violets  over  the  grave  beside  it — the 
mother's  solitary  grave.  Solitary,  but 
not  sad,  not  even  to  the  daughter  who  was 
leaving  it,  for  the  love  remained,  the  love 
which  had  lasted  to  the  end. 

"And  she  would  be  glad,  so  glad!  if 
she  knew  that  you  were  taking  care  of 
me,"  said  Silence,  with  a  bright  smile, 
though  her  tears  were  dropping  down. 
' '  Also,  a  little,  that  I  was  taking  care  of 
you.  She  used  to  say  it  was  my  metier 
always  to  take  care  of  somebody.  There- 
fore, adieu,  my  mother!  You  will  not 
forget  me,  wherever  you  are;  nor  I  you." 

She  laid  her  cheek  on  the  white  head- 
stone in  a  passion  of  sobs,  then  suddenly 
checked  them  all,  gave  her  hand  to  her 
bridegroom,  and  suffered  him  to  lead  her 
away  home. 

He  did  not  see  her  again  till  eleven 
next  morning,  when  Sophie,  Marie,  and 
Jeanne  Reynier  led  into  the  salon  and  left 
beside  him,  shutting  the  door  upon  them 
both,  the  whitest,  loveliest  vision !  More 
like  an  angel  than  a  woman,  he  thought 
then,  nor  ever  ceased  to  think,  though  he 
never  saw  it  but  once  in  his  life,  on  that 
wonderful  wet  morning  when  the  deluge 
itself  seemed  to  have  come  back  upon 
Neuchatei,  as  if  to  sweep  away  with  its 
torrents  all  his  old  life,  and  begin  the  new 
life  with  his  wedding  day.  The  rain  beat 
in  loud  storms  on  the  window  behind  her, 
yet  there  she  stood,  this  white  angel,  in 
her  thin,  flowing  veil,  like  a  cloud,  and 
her  crown  of  orange  blossoms,  and  her 
downcast  eyes.  His  own — was  it  possible 
she  would  be  his  own ! — a  mortal  woman, 
and  his  wife  ? 

Suddenly  he  stooped  and  kissed,  not  her 
lips,  but  her  hand.  She  looked  surprised 
for  an  instant,  perhaps  just  a  little  hurt, 
then  perceived  at  once  the  deep  emotion, 
the  tender  reverence. 

' '  Oh  my  love,  my  love  forever !  Thank 
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God!"  said  she,  or  rather  breathed  than 
said  it,  as  she  put  both  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  clung  to  his  bosom.  She  was 
but  a  woman  after  all. 

Soon  after,  Roderick  led  his  bride,  both 
quite  calm  now  and  smiling,  to  the  two  car- 
riages waiting  below.  He  and  she  and  the 
good  Reyniers  drove  through  the  soaking 
streets  to  the  damp,  empty  church,  where, 
strange  contrast  to  his  sister's  brilliant 
marriage,  they  two  stood  alone,  with  not 
a  creature  of  their  own  blood  beside  them, 
and  heard  the  old  minister  in  his  unim- 
passioned  voice  address  them  as  "mon 
cher  frere  et  ma  chere  sceur,"  recommend- 
ing them  to  observe  ' '  une  inviolable  fide- 
lite,  une  entiere  confiance,  et  une  affection 
toujours  plus  profonde.'1  Then,  having 
answered  the  few  questions  of  the  Swiss 
marriage  liturgy,  simple  and  Protestant, 
not  unlike  his  native  Presbyterian  service, 
the  young  bridegroom  listened  as  if  in  a 
dream  to  the  final  blessing. 

"Que  Dieu,  notre  Pere  en  Jesus-Christ, 
fasse  reposer  Sa  benediction  sur  vous,  quTl 


scelle  dans  vos  cceurs  le  lien  que  vous  ve- 
nez  de  former,  qu'H  le  sanctifie  de  plus  en 
plus,  et  que  vous  viviez  ensemble  en  Jesus- 
Christ,  dans  l'attente  du  jour  ou  ceux  qui 
se  seront  aiines  en  Lui,  seront  reunis  dans 
Son  sein  pour  Teternite.  Amen." 

Love  fixed  on  the  love  of  God,  and 
which  on  the  very  day  of  earthly  union 
could  look  forward  to  the  day  when,  their 
flesh  being  mere  dust,  they  should  be  ' '  re- 
united in  the  bosom  of  God  for  all  eterni- 
ty"— ay,  that  was  it;  that  was  the  true 
love.  Through  all  the  passion  of  his 
youth  the  young  man  felt  this,  and  bless- 
ed God  that  he  did  feel  it.  And  as  he 
turned  and  kissed  his  bride  (to  the  great 
horror  of  the  Demoiselles  Reynier,  such  a 
thing  being  quite  contrary  to  the  etiquette 
of  Neuchatel),  in  spite  of  the  gloomy 
church,  the  pelting  rain,  the  sad,  quiet 
marriage,  neglected  and  unhonored  by 
kith  and  kin,  it  seemed  as  if  all  heaven 
were  around  and  about  him,  for  his  was 
a  true  love  marriage,  honorable  before 
men,  and  sanctified  in  the  sight  of  God. 


THE  FOREIGN  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


It/TR  DAVID  A.  WELLS,  in  his  Com- 
ItX  missioner's  Report  of  1869,  estimated 
that  $465,000,000*  of  American  securities 
other  than  United  States  bonds  were  held 
abroad  on  November  1,  1869.  The  great 
care  taken  in  the  preparation  of  this  esti- 
mate, which  was  made  with  the  assistance 
of  the  leading  bankers  and  financiers  of 
the  country,  entitles  it  to  the  fullest  confi- 
dence, and  if  carried  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  would  make  $435,- 
500,000  on  June  30,  1869.  As  to  the 
amount  of  United  States  bonds  held  abroad, 
Mr.  Wells's  estimate  of  $1,000,000,000  is 
not  so  reliable,  and  that  which  has  right- 
ly received  most  approval  is  one  two  years 
later  by  Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch,  and  Com- 
pany, which  places  the  amount  at  $845,- 
000, 000.  Calling  our  increase  of  debt  for 
the  two  years  $221,061,000,  and  knowing 
that  seventy  per  cent,  of  this  was  paid  in 
United  States  bonds,  we  must,  in  order  to 
carry  back  the  estimate  to  1869,  take  from 
it  seventy  per  cent,  of  this  increase,  or 
8150, 000, 000,  leaving  $695, 000, 000f  for  June 


*  Gold  values  alone  are  here  used. 

f  This  is  in  harmony  with  and  strengthened  by 
Secretary  McCulloch's  estimate  of  £000,000,000  in 
1868. 


30,  1869.  Adding  this  to  Mr.  Wells's  esti- 
mate as  altered  by  us,  we  have  the  total 
foreign  debt  June  30, 1869,  $1,130,500,000.* 
Since  1869  there  has  been,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, no  thorough  calculation  of  our 
foreign  debt,  except  by  Dr.  Young,  in 
1874  and  1876,  when  his  estimates  were 
$1,200,000,000  and  $1,350,000,000  respect- 
ively. These  are  far  too  small,  which  is, 
perhaps,  explained  by  the  exceedingly 
slight  allowance  he  makes  for  smuggling. 
Senator  Bogy,  of  Missouri,  in  a  speech  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1876,  gave, 
also,  a  rough  estimate,  which  placed  our 
foreign  debt  considerably  over  two  billion 
dollars.  I  have  therefore  made  1869  my 
starting-point,  and  shall  attempt  to  show 
the  progress  of  the  debt  since  that  time, 
and  the  accompanying  economic  phe- 
nomena. 

Our  foreign  debt  increased  in  four  ways : 
by  excess  of  imports  over  exports ;  by  in- 
terest on  debt  previously  acquired;  by 


*  This  includes  stocks,  which  some  claim  arc  not 
debt  when  owned  abroad.  But  they  possess  the 
only  two  attributes  which  make  bonds  a  debt — 
that  of  claiming  interest  and  of  being  paid  when  re- 
turned, and  they  are  equally  with  bonds  a  continual 
claim  against  us  to  the  amount  of  their  value  in  our 
markets. 
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payment  for  freights  carried  in  foreign 
vessels;  and  by  the  expenditure  of  our 
travellers  abroad,  in  the  usual  form  of 
drafts  or  letters  of  credit. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  creates  foreign  debt,  but  to 
give  that  excess  we  must  know  the  extent 
of  smuggling  and  under-valuation  of  im- 
ports and  exports.  There  have  been 
widely  varying  estimates  of  the  percent- 
age which  smuggling  and  under-valuation 
of  imports  bear  to  the  imports  returned  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  lowest  esti- 
mate being  three  per  cent,  by  Dr.  Young, 
in  February,  1874,  and  the  highest  fifty 
per  cent,  by  General  B.  F.  Butler,  in  his 
speech  in  1874  on  the  repeal  of  the  Moie- 
ty Act.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Grant  in  1871  gave 
thirty- three  per  cent.,*  while  in  Secretary 
Sherman's  report  of  1878,  Mr.  Tingle,  Su- 
pervising Agent,  gave  six  per  cent.  Aft- 
er long  calculation,  I  have  determined 
upon  sixteen  per  cent,  as  the  proper  in- 
crease, and  I  adhere  to  this  the  more 
strongly  as  it  agrees  almost  exactly  with 
Secretary  McCulloch's  estimate  in  1866. f 
After  the  repeal  of  the  Moiety  Act  in 
1874,  the  immediate  increase  in  smug- 
gling made  the  percentage  as  high  as  eight- 
een, but  since  1876  the  increased  vigilance 
of  customs  officers  demands  a  decrease  of 
the  allowance  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

Our  returned  exports  must  also  be  in- 
creased to  account  for  under-valuation. 
There  has  been  great  carelessness  among 
customs  officers  and  shippers  in  this  matter. 
For  example,  the  Canadian  returns  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  dur- 
ing 1874  to  1877,  on  the  annual  average, 
$12,000,000  in  excess  of  our  returned  ex- 
ports to  Canada.  We  know,  however, 
that  there  is  nowhere  such  carelessness 
as  on  the  Canadian  border,  and  I  have 
judged  the  needed  increase  for  the  re- 
turned exports  of  the  country  to  be  five  per 
cent.    With  these  allowances,  our  excess 


*  The  actual  estimates  of  General  Butler  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  were  respectively  thirty- 
three  and  twenty-live  per  cent,  of  the  whole  imports  ; 
which  would  be  respectively  fifty  and  thirty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  remaining  sixty-seven  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  or  of  the  amount  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

f  He  states  that  the  returned  imports  should  be 
increased  twenty  per  cent.,  to  account  for  smug- 
gling, under-valuation,  and  payments  for  freights  to 
foreigners.  As  by  my  estimate  the  last  factor  is 
only  4.7  per  cent.,  there  remains  15.3  per  cent,  as 
his  estimate  for  smuggling  and  under-valuation. 


of  imports  over  exports  for  1869-70  was 
$59,537,308. 

We  paid  fully  five  and  one-half  per 
cent,  interest  on  our  previous  debt;  for 
though  commissions  had  to  be  paid  to 
American  bankers,  there  were  few  losses 
before  1873  to  reduce  the  amount  to  be 
paid  abroad.  Our  debt  on  this  account 
for  1869-70  was  $62,177,500. 

When  our  imports  are  brought  in  for- 
eign vessels,  we  incur  a  debt  for  freight ; 
but  foreigners  incur  also  a  debt  to  us  for 
freight  on  our  exports  carried  in  our  own 
vessels.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  our 
foreign  debt  from  this  source  is  the  excess 
of  freights  paid  on  our  imports  brought 
in  foreign  vessels  over  that  on  our  exports 
carried  in  our  own  vessels.  *  I  have  call- 
ed, in  accordance  with  Dr.  Young,  the 
average  freight  on  imports  six  per  cent, 
of  their  valuation ;  but  as  our  exports  are 
of  a  heavier  nature,  their  freight  should 
be  increased  to  seven  per  cent.  With 
these  estimates,  our  debt  on  the  freight 
account  was  $4,608,597. 

In  Mr.  Wells's  report  for  1869,  statistics 
give  the  average  number  of  American 
travellers  abroad,  from  1865  to  1868,  37,000, 
and  the  average  number  of  foreign  trav- 
ellers in  the  United  States,  12,000.  Al- 
lowing the  same  numbers  for  1869-70, 
and  calling  the  expenditure  of  American 
and  foreign  travellers  respectively  $900 
and  $700,  we  incurred  thereby  a  debt  of 
$25,000,000.  These  four  accounts  amount 
to  $151,323,405. 

But  there  is  one  further  element  to  con- 
sider. American  merchants  make  a  prof- 
it of  not  less  than  seven  per  cent,  on  their 
exports,  and  foreigners  must  accordingly 
pay  us  seven  per  cent,  more  than  the  es- 
timated export  value. t  This  would  take 
$33,033,171  from  our  previous  debit  ac- 
count, leaving  $118,290,234,  which,  with 
partially  accruing  interest,  makes  our  total 
increase  of  debt  for  1869-70,  $120,656,038. 


*  Mr.  Wells  has  made  the  singular  mistake  of 
holding  our  freight  debt  to  be  the  excess  of  freights 
on  our  exports  and  imports  received  by  foreign 
vessels  over  that  received  by  our  own  vessels. 
But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  freight  on  our  ex- 
ports carried  in  foreign  vessels — they  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  pay  that ;  neither  do  foreigners 
pay  f  reight  on  our  imports  carried  in  our  own  ves- 
sels ;  consequently  these  two  parts  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question ;  and  Mr.  Wells,  by  including 
them,  has  more  than  doubly  stated  our  foreign  debt 
from  freights. 

f  Mr.  William  Grosvenor,  in  his  Does  Protection 
Protect?  estimates  this  profit  at  six  per  cent. 
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Placing  the  same  in  tabular  form,  we 
have : 

Interest  on  foreign  debt  of  $1,130,- 

500,000,  at  5£  per  cent   $62,177,500 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  ....  59,537,308 

Debt  for  freight   4,608,597 

Debt  due  to  travellers   25,000,000 

151,323,405 

Deduct  7  per  cent,  on  exports,  for 

American  profit   33,033,171 

118,290,234 

Adding  interest  on  increase   2,365,804 

Making  total  increase  for  1869-70 .  .  120,656,038 
Adding  previous  debt   1,130,500,000 

Making  total  foreign  debt  June  30, 

1870   $1,251,156,038 

For  1871 : 

Interest  on  old  debt   $68,813,582 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  ....  56,686,838 

Debt  due  to  travellers   30,000,000 

Debt  due  to  freight   9,434,746 

164,935,166 

Deduct  profits  on  exports   39,683,159 

125,252,007 

Adding  interest  on  increase   2,505,040 

Giving  total  increase   127,757,047 

Adding  previous  debt   1,251,156,038 

Total  debt  at  end  of  1871  $1,378,913,085 

For  1872: 

Interest  on  old  debt   $75,840,219 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  ....  190,100,420 

Debt  due  to  travellers   30,000,000 

Debt  due  to  freight   14,961,871 

310,902,510 

Deduct  profits  on  exports   37,240,387 

273,662,123 

Interest  on  increase   5,473,242 

Increase  for  1872   279,135,365 

Adding  previous  debt   1,378,913,085 

Total  debt  June  30,  1872   $1,658,048,450 

For  1873: 

Interest  on  old  debt   $91,192,659 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  ....  129,256,523 

Debt  due  to  travellers   30,000,000 

Debt  due  to  freight   16,290,732 

266,739,914 

Deduct  profits  on  exports   46,522,481 

220,217,433 

Interest  on  increase   4,404,348 

Total  increase   224,621,781 

Adding  previous  debt   1,658,048,450 

Debt  at  end  of  1873   $1,882,670,231 

Placing-  the  result  in  a  more  concise 
form : 

Total  debt  June  30,  1869   $1,130,500,000 

Increase  during  1870   120,656,038 

Increase  during  1871   127,757,047 

Increase  during  1872   279,135,365 

Increase  during  1873   224,621,781 

Total  debt  June  30,  1873   $1,882,670,231 

Of  our  total  wealth  ($36,735,000,000)  in 
1873,  our  foreign  debt  was  five  per  cent., 


and  of  our  total  production  ($7, 500, 000, 000) , 
our  increase  in  foreign  indebtedness  dur- 
ing the  year  was  three  per  cent. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  retrospect  over  the 
period  1864  to  1873,  during  which  most  of 
our  foreign  debt  was  acquired — a  period 
when  invention  and  progress  in  industries 
were  so  remarkable  that,  despite  the  losses 
of  a  long  war,  our  wealth  increased  fifty 
per  cent.  Of  this  increase,  however,  one 
great  cause  has  been  overlooked — the  in- 
fluence on  our  industry  caused  by  an  im- 
mense influx  of  foreign  goods.  Our  for- 
eign trade  during  that  time,  allowing,  as 
before  explained,  for  smuggling  and  un- 
der-valuations,  was  as  follows : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  of  Imports. 

1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
M 

$358,794,907 
251,072,134 
499,693,247 
460,777,597 
404,867,471 
478,083,375 
501,062,596 
595,129,218 
716,480,059 
737,142,457 

along  the  tota 

$256,176,468 
211,636,290 
441,169,549 
349,248,993 
370,792,668 
333,986,796 
441,525,288 
538,442,380 
526,379,639 
607,885,934 

excess  

$102,618,439 
39,435,844 
58,523,698 

111,528,604 
34,074,803 

144,096,579 
59,537,308 
56,686,838 

190,100,420 

129,256,523 

$925,859,056 

This  immense  sum,  given  us  in  goods, 
was  paid  by  our  securities.  Although,  up 
to  1865,  a  large  part  of  the  imports  were 
used  in  the  war,  they  were,  later,  chiefly 
luxuries,  and  caused,  during  1869  to  1873, 
an  average  annual  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  of  $116, 000, 000.  Did  this  represent 
the  only  effect  on  the  country,  it  would 
alone  be  prodigious;  but  the  division  of 
labor  causes  every  increase  in  available 
capital  to  transmit  its  effect  to  all  the  ram- 
ifications of  trade.  The  first  receivers  of 
this  $116,000,000,  having  so  much  more  to 
spend,  called,  to  this  amount,  on  those  pro- 
ducing their  desiderata;  these  latter  pro- 
ducers called  on  a  second  class,  and  so  on 
— one  increase  in  production  ever  beget- 
ting its  like  in  another  trade.  This  effect 
is  best  illustrated  by  supposing  perfect  di- 
vision of  labor,  and  that  in  a  community 
A  supplies  B's  wants,  B  supplies  C's,  C 
supplies  D's,  and  D  in  turn  supplies  A's. 
If  D  received  $116,000,000  from  abroad, 
he  would  call,  to  that  amount,  on  C  ;  C, 
having  worked  hard  and  produced  an 
equivalent  for  the  sum,  would  call  in  like 
manner  on  B  ;  B,  having  worked  hard, 
would  call  on  A ;  while  A  would  complete 
the  circle  by  calling  on  D,  and  causing 
him  to  produce  an  increase  of  goods  to  the 
amount  he  had  first  received  from  abroad. 
Thus  one  increase  begets  another;  activ- 
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ity  ever  progresses ;  and  this  would  go  on 
forever,  or  until  man's  wants  were  satis- 
fied, did  not  such  an  increase  contain  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  The  pros- 
perity occasioned  by  any  sudden  increase 
of  wealth  causes  an  abnormal  activity; 
men  become  reckless,  engage  in  ruinous 
investments,  and  a  panic  is  the  result. 
Again,  a  large  part  of  this  $116,000,000 
was  in  luxuries,  which  were  only  partial 
helps  to  production,  and  increased  the 
general  extravagance. 

Secretary  McCulloch  saw  where  we 
were  going  as  early  as  1868,  and  wrote 
in  his  report  for  that  year :  ' '  Two-thirds 
of  the  importations  of  the  United  States 
consist  of  articles  which  in  economical 
times  would  be  called  luxuries.  No  ex- 
ception could  be  taken  to  such  importa- 
tions if  they  were  paid  for  in  our  own 
productions.  But  Ave  were  swelling  our 
foreign  debt  without  increasing  our  abil- 
ity to  pay  it.  How  disastrous  such  a 
course  of  trade,  if  long  continued,  must 
be,  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
predict."  Professor  J.  E.  Cairnes  wrote 
in  his  Political  Economy,  edited  1873  : 
' '  No  nation  can  continue  to  pay  its  for- 
eign debts  by  the  process  of  incurring 
new  debts  to  meet  a  balance  yearly  accru- 
ing against  it ;  yet  this,  in  truth,  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  financial  operation  by  which, 
of  late  years,  the  United  States  has  con- 
trived to  settle  accounts  with  the  rest  of 
the  world ....  If  that  country  is  to  con- 
tinue to  discharge  her  liability  to  foreign- 
ers, the  relation  which  at  present  obtains 
between  exports  and  imports  must  be  in- 
verted. Her  exports  must  once  again,  as 
previous  to  1860,  be  made  to  exceed  her 
imports,  and  this  by  an  amount  greater 
than  the  excess  of  that  former  time,  in 
proportion  as  her  financial  obligations  to 
foreign  countries  have  in  the  interval  in- 
creased. To  establish  this,  prices  there 
must  be  lowered  in  relation  to  Europe. 
This  may  be  accomplished  partly  by  an 
advance  in  prices  here  not  shared  by  the 
United  States,  as,  in  fact,  has  already 
happened  in  the  case  of  some  important 
commodities;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
end  will  be  reached  mainly  through  a  de- 
cline of  prices  on  the  other  side.  A  con- 
siderable decline  of  general  prices,  how- 
ever, is  a  remedy  to  which  manufacturers 
and  merchants  will  only  submit  when 
pushed  to  extremity.  It  will,  therefore, 
only  come  when  credit  has  been  strained 
to  the  utmost,  and  a  catastrophe  is  seen 


to  be  inevitable,  and  then  it  will  probably 
come  with  a  crash.1' 

This  great  influx  of  European  products, 
combined  with  unprecedented  inventions 
and  most  abundant  harvests,  had  caused 
an  intense  activity  in  trade.  All  men 
were  fully  occupied,  and  production  was 
enormous.  Food  being  cheap,  the  im- 
ports and  proceeds  of  inventions  mainly 
increased  luxury  industries,  which,  fos- 
tered by  protection,  advanced  with  gigan- 
tic strides,  and  at  last,  outstripping  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  support  them, 
were  held  in  their  career  by  the  influx  of 
foreign  goods.  The  people,  seeing  plenty 
around  them,  never  realized  they  were 
using  the  products  of  labor  other  than 
their  own,  and  mortgaging  their  future 
strength.  Extravagance  and  wasteful  in- 
vestments followed,  and  the  panic  of  1873 
came  at  last.  By  the  inability  of  a  few 
to  pay  their  debts,  the  circular  flow  of 
capital  was  arrested,  to  the  derangement 
of  all  portions  of  trade.  This  can  not  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  quoting  Walter 
Bagehot's  excellent  example  in  his  Lom- 
bard Street :  ' '  No  single  large  industry 
can  be  depressed  without  injury  to  other 
industries ;  still  less  can  any  great  group 
of  industries.  Each  industry,  when  pros- 
perous, buys  and  consumes  the  produce 
of  most  (certainly  of  very  many)  other 
industries,  and  if  industry  A  fail  and  is  in 
difficulty,  industries  B,  C,  and  D,  which 
used  to  sell  to  A,  will  not  be  able  to  sell 
that  which  they  had  produced  in  reliance 
on  A's  demand,  and  in  future  they  will 
stand  idle  until  industry  A  recovers,  be- 
cause in  default  of  A  there  will  be  no  one 
to  buy  the  commodities  which  they  cre- 
ate. Thus  as  industry  B  buys  of  C,  D, 
etc.,  the  adversity  of  B  tells  on  C,  D,  etc., 
and  as  these  buy  of  E,  F,  etc.,  the  effect 
is  propagated  through  the  whole  alpha- 
bet. And  in  a  certain  sense  it  rebounds. 
Z  feels  the  want  caused  by  the  diminished 
custom  of  A,  B,  C,  etc. ,  and  so  it  does  not 
earn  so  much ;  in  consequence  it  can  not 
lay  out  so  much  on  the  produce  of  A,  B, 
C,  etc.,  and  so  these  do  not  earn  so  much 
either.  As  has  been  explained,  the  fun- 
damental cause  is  that  under  a  system 
where  every  one  is  dependent  on  the  la- 
bor of  every  one  else,  the  loss  of  one 
spreads  and  multiplies  through  all,  and 
spreads  and  multiplies  the  faster  the 
higher  the  previous  perfection  of  the  sys- 
tem of  divided  labor,  and  the  more  nice 
and  effectual  the  mode  of  interchange." 
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In  actual  life,  however,  the  division  of 
labor  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  instead 
of  waiting  entirely  until  industry  A  re- 
vives, B,  C,  etc.,  supply  A's  place  by  sell- 
ing" their  goods  cheaper,  and  accepting 
others'  in  the  room  of  A's.  Again,  for- 
eign trade  has  always  assisted  recovery 
from  embarrassment  by  furnishing  a  mar- 
ket, since  prices  so  fall  in  hard  times  that 
it  is  profitable  to  export  goods.  From 
these  sales  there  is  an  influx  of  gold, 
prices  rise,  goods  soon  come  in  return 
from  foreigners,  while  the  embarrassed 
industries  have  meanwhile  been  gaining 
strength. 

But  in  the  United  States  several  causes 
have  greatly  checked  this  assistance  com- 
ing from  foreign  trade.  Those  produc- 
tions in  which  we  had  an  advantage  over 
Europe,  and  which  we  could  export  with 
profit,  had  been  burdened  by  the  tariff, 
while  the  manufacture  of  luxuries,  in 
which  we  could  by  no  means  compete 
with  Europe,  had  been  carried  to  excess. 
By  competing  with  Europe  is  meant  com- 
peting and  obtaining  the  American  rate 
of  profit.  The  rate  of  profit  in  every 
country  depends  ultimately  on  the  fertili- 
ty of  its  soil,  and  the  United  States  being 
more  fertile  than  Europe,  has  a  higher 
rate  of  profit.  Now  in  competing  with 
Europe  in  those  manufactures  where  la- 
bor is  the  main  expense,  and  in  which  we 
have  no  natural  advantages  over  her,  we 
can  obtain  the  European  profit,  but  we 
can  not  sell  in  European  markets  and  ob- 
tain an  American  profit.  The  manufac- 
turers of  luxuries  either  would  not  or 
could  not  accept  the  European  profit,  and 
there  was  accordingly  no  outlet  for  their 
productions,  since  Americans,  on  account 
of  hard  times,  could  not  buy  them.  Only 
two  courses  remained  for  these  manufac- 
turers ;  either  to  manufacture  at  a  loss,  or 
to  stop ;  and  they  chose  the  latter  course, 
while  the  consequent  mass  of  unemployed 
laborers  were  obliged  to  wait  until  an  in- 
crease in  productions  in  which  we  had  an 
advantage  over  other  countries,  general- 
ly raw  materials  and  the  necessities  of 
life,  furnished  employment.  But  capital 
changes  slowly,  and  only  from  compul- 
sion. Manufacturers  whose  capital  is  in 
industries  which  they  have  built  up  by 
years  of  work  hang  there  to  the  end.  In 
embarrassed  times  capital  is  loath  to  enter 
upon  new  enterprises.  Thus  the  failure 
of  the  luxury  industries  crippled  as  well 
the  necessity  industries ;  and  the  conse- 


quent slowness  of  the  needed  change  in 
capital  produced  great  misery. 

Our  great  foreign  debt  was  also  a  potent 
obstruction  against  immediate  recovery 
from  our  embarrassment.  The  general 
fall  in  prices  and  our  forced  economy  de- 
creased our  imports.  European  capital 
was  not  in  demand  with  us,  while  the  dis- 
trust among  Europeans  of  our  credit  for- 
bade their  lending  as  freely  as  before  the 
panic.  We  were  therefore  obliged,  after 
1873,  to  pay  for  interest,  freights,  etc.,  in 
goods  more  than  in  securities.  But  as 
our  protected  manufactures  could  not  be 
extensively  exported,  our  only  hope  lay 
in  raw  productions,  or  in  productions 
where  labor  was  the  smallest  ingredient. 
In  these  we  had  an  advantage  over  Eu- 
rope, and  into  these  flowed  our  capital 
and  labor.  The  change,  though  slow  at 
first,  was  latterly  quite  rapid;  raw  prod- 
ucts were  extensively  exported ;  and  here 
comes  the  effect  of  our  foreign  debt.  Had 
we  had  no  debt,  accrued  or  accruing,  our 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  would  have 
been  paid  in  gold ;  this  influx  of  gold  hav- 
ing raised  prices,  exports  would  have  di- 
minished, and  imports  increased,  thus  per- 
mitting many  of  our  lagging  industries  to 
be  active;  their  rise  would  have  helped 
others,  and  soon  again  we  should  have 
had  prosperity.  But  our  excess  of  ex- 
ports was  not  paid  in  gold,  but  partly 
went  in  payment  for  interest,  travellers, 
etc.,  while  whatever  surplus  remained 
was  paid  by  returning  our  securities.  We 
were,  to  be  sure,  paying  our  debts,  but 
our  exports  were  no  immediate  help  in  re- 
covering from  our  embarrassments. 

Our  foreign  trade  during  1874-78  was : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  of  Imports. 

1874 
1875 

1876 
1877 
1878 

$663,613,855 
627,146,404 

537,381,246 
536,204,802 
512,943,824 

$660,589,762 
612,289,290 

604,701,985 
664,445,210 
743,125,722 

$3,024,093 
14,857,114 

Excess  of  Exports. 

67,320,739 
128,240,408 
230,181,898 

As  from  1869  to  1873  we  received,  on  the 
average,  annually,  $116,000,000  in  excess 
of  imports  over  exports,  while  during  1874 
to  1878  we  paid  by  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  an  annual  average  of  $81,772,567, 
we  had  therefore  ari  average  annual  sum 
of  $197,772,567  less  during  the  latter  five 
years  than  the  former.  Also,  in  1872  we 
received  $190, 100,420  from  abroad,  while  in 
1878  we  gave  in  like  manner  $230,181,898 ; 
so,  even  if  trade  had  been  as  active  in  1878 
as  in  1872,  we  should  have  had  $420,282,318 
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less  wealth  to  use  in  1878,  and  with  the 
machinery  of  trade  shattered  besides,  it  is 
not  strange  we  were  poor. 

To  return  to  the  calculation  of  our  for- 
eign debt,  the  estimate  for  freight  on  ex- 
ports in  American  vessels  has  been  in- 
creased, on  account  of  relative  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  raw  materials  after 
1873,  to  eight  per  cent.  The  estimate  for 
interest  paid  has  been  decreased  to  four 
per  cent. ,  both  on  account  of  embarrassed 
times  (stocks  having  paid  little,  and  bonds 
often  no  interest)  and  the  refunding  of 
United  States  bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest. As  was  before  explained,  the  al- 
lowance for  smuggling  and  under-valua- 
tion  of  imports  has  been  increased  to 
eighteen  per  cent,  during  1875  and  1876, 
and  decreased  to  fifteen  per  cent,  after 
that  date. 

Progress  of  the  debt  during  1874: 

Interest  on  old  debt   $75,306,809 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  ....  3,024,093 

Debt  due  to  travellers   30,000,000 

Debt  due  to  freight   10,365,371 

118,696,273 

Deduct  profits  on  exports   47,905,907 

70,790,366 

Add  interest  on  increase   1,061,855 

Increase  for  1 8 74   71,852,221 

Add  previous  debt   1,882,670,231 

Total  debt  June  30,  1874   $1,954,522,452 

For  1875 : 

Interest   $78,180,998 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  ....  14,857,114 

Debt  due  to  travellers   30,000,000 

Debt  due  to  freight   9,466,569 

132,504,681 

Deduct  profits  on  exports   44,431,233 

88,073,448 

Add  interest  on  increase   1,321,101 

89,394,549 

Add  previous  debt   1,954,522,452 

Total  debt  June  30,  1875   $2,043,917,001 

For  1876: 

Interest   $81,756,680 

Debt  due  to  travellers  (small,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Centennial  Exposition)  10,000,000 

Debt  due  to  freight   5,852,992 

Total  debit  account   97,609,672 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports   67,320,739 

Profits  on  exports   44,771,033 

112,091,772 

Deduct  debit  account   97,609,672 

14,482,100 

Add  interest  on  decrease,  to  offset  ex- 
cess of  interest  allowed  on  old  debt  217;231 

Decrease  of  debt  for  1876   14,699,331 

Deduct  this  decrease  from  the  debt 

June  30,  1875   2,043,917,001 

And  we  have  debt  June.30, 1876. . .  12,029,217,670 


For  1877: 

Interest   $81,168,706 

Debt  due  to  travellers   30,000,000 

Debt  due  to  freight   6,587,852 

Debit  account   117,756,558 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports  ....  128,240,408 
Profits  on  exports   48,319,439 

176,559,847 

Deduct  debit  account   117,756,558 

58,803,289 

Add  interest   882,049 

Decrease  for  1877    59,685,338 

Taking  decrease  from  previous  debt  2,029,217,670 

Debt  June  30,  1877  $1,969,532,332 

For  1878: 

Interest   $78,781,293 

Debt  due  to  travellers  (quite  large, 

on  account  of  Paris  Exposition).  .  40,000,000 
Debt  due  to  freight   8,266,934 

Total  debit  account   127,048,227 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports  ....  230,181,898 
Profit  on  exports   53,477,211 

283,659,109 

Deduct  debit  account   127,048,227 

156,610,882 

Interest.   2,289,163 

Decrease  during  1878    158,900,045 

Deduct  decrease  from  old  debt   1,969,532,332 

And  we  have  the  total  apparent  debt 

June  30, 1878  $1,810,632,287 

Expressed  in  a  more  concise  form,  the 
result  is  as  follows : 

Our  foreign  debt  at  the  end  of  1873 

was   $1,882,670,231 

Increase  during  1874   71,852,221 

Increase  during  1875   89,394,549 

Maximum  point  of  debt  June  30, 1 875  2,043,917,001 

Decrease  during  1876.  $14,699,331 

Decrease  during  1877.  59,685,338 

Decrease  during  1878.  158,900,045  233,284,714 

Apparent  debt  June  30,  1878  $1,810,632,287 

This,  however,  is  the  debt  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  have  been  no  losses  by  de- 
faulting bonds,  depreciation  of  stocks, 
etc.  We  have  now  to  find  the  amount  of 
such  losses.  With  the  aid  of  stock  quota- 
tions, the  Economist,  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  and  many  leading 
bankers,  the  following  estimates  of  losses 
have  been  arrived  at : 

Losses  from  railway  bonds   $35,000,000 

Losses  from  State  bonds   20,000,000 

Losses  from  failures   8,000,000 

Losses  from  depreciation  of  stocks, 

bonds,  etc.,  excepting  railway  and 

State  bonds  __80,000,000 

$148,000,000 

As  this  sum  has  accrued  at  different  times, 
and  has  been  included  with  interest  in 
our  estimate  of  the  foreign  debt,  we  must 
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here  allow  interest,  which,  amounting  to 
$18,000,000,  raises  the  allowance  for  losses 
to  $161,000,000.  This  sum,  taken  from 
our  previous  estimate,  leaves  our  total 
foreign  debt,  June  30, 1878,  $1,649,632,287. 

It  must  not  he  inferred  that  our  foreign 
debt  has  decreased  in  the  same  proportion 
as  our  United  States  bonds  have  been  re- 
turned. The  process  of  refunding  has 
brought  many  such  bonds  home,  and  few 
of  those  issued  at  a  lower  rate  of  inter- 
est have  been  sent  abroad.  President 
Hayes  stated,  without  doubt  on  good  au- 
thority, that  while  from  $800,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000  United  States  bonds  were 
held  abroad  in  1871,  only  between  $250,- 
000,000  and  $300,000,000  were  so  held  Au- 
gust, 1878,  and  the  Economist  and  Mr. 
McCulloch  substantially  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Hayes.  This  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  my  calculations,  since  we  know  Eu- 
ropeans have,  since  the  process  of  re- 
funding began,  been  investing  in  those 
American  securities  which  promise  larger 
interest  than  is  paid  by  United  States 
bonds. 

As  has  been  seen,  by  far  the  greatest 
decrease  in  our  foreign  debt  occurred  in 
1878,  and  in  like  manner  we  find  the 
greatest  increase  in  raw  production  dur- 
ing that  year.  To  show  the  rapidity  of 
this  recent  change  toward  raw  production, 
there  are  given  below  the  amounts  of 
newly  settled  lands  for  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  for  the  years  1875  to  1878 : 

Acres. 

Amount  settled  in  1875  3,704,399 

Amount  settled  in  1876   4,262,726 

Amount  settled  in  1877   3,536,937 

Amount  settled  in  1878   7,251,053 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  number 
of  immigrants  in  1878  was  the  smallest 
for  several  years,  thus  making  the  change 
greater  than  it  ajjpears.  This  change 
would  be  assisted  by  a  reduction  in  the 
customs  tariff,  but  without  any  such  re- 
duction it  must  proceed  until  a  normal 
condition  is  reached.  For  we  can  not 
maintain  our  present  amount  of  capital 
in  manufacturing ;  our  laborers  must  and 
will  live,  and  raw  production  is  the  only 
line  open  to  them. 

Secretary  Sherman,  in  his  report  for 
1878,  writes :  "The  increase  of  our  exports 
consisted  mainly  of  breadstuff s,  provis- 
ions, agricultural  implements,  iron  and 
manufactures  of  iron,  copper  and  manu- 
factures of  copper,  leather  and  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  and  petroleum ....  Of  the 
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exports  of  domestic  merchandise  during 
the  year,  the  products  of  agriculture  com- 
prised seventy-seven  per  cent.,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  entire  value  of  our  imports  of 
all  classes  of  merchandise  from  foreign 
countries.  The  exports  of  these  products 
have  risen  from  $361,852,972  in  1872  to 
$536,039,951  in  1878,  and  the  capacity  of 
their  further  increase  would  seem  to  be 
limited  only  by  the  demand  thereof."  On 
account  of  this  increase  in  raw  produc- 
tion, food  and  necessities  will  be  cheapen- 
ed, because  of  the  increased  supply,  thus 
allowing  more  use  for  luxuries,  and  giv- 
ing employment  to  many  embarrassed  in- 
dustries, while  the  increased  number  en- 
gaged in  producing  necessities  will  also 
create  a  demand  for  other  products.  Nor 
will  activity  await  the  entire  payment  of 
our  foreign  debt.  This  flow  of  capital 
and  labor  toward  raw  production  will 
soon  balance  the  forces  of  the  country; 
the  rate  of  interest  will  rise,  capital  will 
be  sought,  Europeans  will  gladly  lend  to 
us,  imports  will  increase,  and  so  on  to 
prosperous  times.  In  fact,  the  present 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  not  en- 
tirely paid  by  returned  securities;  a  part 
has  been  paid  in  bullion;  and  if  this  con- 
tinues, we  ought  soon  to  expect  increased 
imj)orts.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  give 
the  impression  that  an  excess  of  imports 
is  itself  a  benefit,  or  vice  versa.  An  ex- 
cess either  way  is  a  benefit  under  non- 
restricting  laws,  it  being  for  the  time  suit- 
ed to  the  country's  needs. 

It  is  the  normal  condition  of  a  young 
and  growing  country  like  the  United 
States  to  demand  capital  for  new  enter- 
prises. This  capital  Europe  is  glad  to 
loan  us,  as  we  can  atford  to  pay  her  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  But  every  loan  is 
an  increase  of  our  foreign  indebtedness. 
We  shall  then  ever  have  a  European 
debt,  varying  with  })rosperous  and  em- 
barrassed times,  as  long  as  our  rate  of 
profit  is  higher — as  long  as  our  country 
is  less  populated  than  Europe. 

Since  the  panic  of  1873  we  have  been 
paying  for  our  former  extravagance,  and 
acquiring  the  much-needed  traits  of  pru- 
dence and  humility — traits  of  which  our 
easy  means  of  acquiring  wealth  had  in 
a  measure  deprived  us;  and  if  we  allow 
that  improvement  in  national  character 
is  far  more  important  than  momentary 
prosperity,  the  financial  reverses  of  the 
last  five  years  have  by  no  means,  been 
evils. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HEADSTRONG  AND  HEADLONG. 

FAR  from  any  house  or  hut,  in  the 
dearth  of  dreary  moor-land,  a  road,  un- 
fenced  and  almost  unformed,  descends  to 
a  rapid  river.  The  crossing1  is  called  the 
"Seven  Corpse  Ford,"  because  a  large 
party  of  farmers,  riding  homeward  from 
Middleton,  banded  together  and  perhaps 
well  primed  through  fear  of  a  famous 
highwayman,  came  down  to  this  place  on 
a  foggy  evening,  after  heavy  rain-fall. 
One  of  the  company  set  before  them  what 
the  power  of  the  water  was,  but  they 
laughed  at  him  and  spurred  into  it,  and 
one  alone  spurred  out  of  it.  Whether 
taken  with  fright,  or  with  too  much 
courage,  they  laid  hold  of  one  another, 
and  seven  out  of  eight  of  them,  all  large 
farmers,  and  thoroughly  understanding 
land,  came  never  upon  it  alive  again; 
and  their  bodies,  being  found  upon  the 
ridge  that  cast  them  up,  gave  a  dismal 
name  to  a  place  that  never  was  merry  in 
the  best  of  weather. 

However,  worse  things  than  this  had 
happened ;  and  the  country  is  not  chary 
of  its  living,  though  apt  to  be  scared  of  its 
dead ;  and  so  the  ford  came  into  use  again, 
with  a  little  attempt  at  improvement. 
For  those  farmers  being  beyond  recall, 
and  their  families  hard  to  provide  for, 
Richard  Yordas,  of  Scargate  Hall,  the 
chief  owner  of  the  neighborhood,  set  a 
long  heavy  stone  up  on  either  brink,  and 
stretched  a  strong  chain  between  them, 
not  only  to  mark  out  the  course  of  the 
■•shallow,  whose  shelf  is  askew  to  the  chan- 
nel, but  also  that  any  one  being  washed 
away  might  fetch  up,  and  feel  how  to 
save  himself.  For  the  Tees  is  a  violent 
water  sometimes,  and  the  safest  way  to 
cross  it  is  to  go  on  till  you  come  to  a  good 
stone  bridge. 

Now  forty  years  after  that  sad  de- 
struction of  brave  but  not  well-guided 
men,  and  thirty  years  after  the  chain  was 
fixed,  that  their  sons  might  not  go  after 
them,  another  thing  happened  at  k '  Seven 
Corpse  Ford,"  worse  than  the  drowning 
of  the  farmers.  Or,  at  any  rate,  it  made 
more  stir  (which  is  of  wider  spread  than 
sorrow),  because  of  the  eminence  of  the 
man,  and  the  length  and  width  of  his 
property.    Neither  could  any  one  at  first 


believe  in  so  quiet  an  end  to  so  turbulent 
a  course.  Nevertheless  it  came  to  pass, 
as  lightly  as  if  he  were  a  reed  or  a  bubble 
of  the  river  that  belonged  to  him. 

It  was  upon  a  gentle  evening,  a  few 
days  after  Michaelmas  of  1777.  No  flood 
was  in  the  river  then,  and  no  fog  on  the 
moor-land,  only  the  usual  course  of  time, 
keeping  the  silent  company  of  stars.  The 
young  moon  was  down,  and  the  hover  of 
the  sky  (in  doubt  of  various  lights)  was 
gone,  and  the  equal  spread  of  obscurity 
soothed  the  eyes  of  any  reasonable  man. 

But  the  man  who  rode  down  to  the 
river  that  night  had  little  love  of  reason. 
Headstrong  chief  of  a  headlong  race,  no 
will  must  depart  a  hair's-breadth  from 
his ;  and  fifty  years  of  arrogant  port  had 
stiffened  a  neck  too  stiff  at  birth.  Even 
now  in  the  dim  light  his  large  square  form 
stood  out  against  the  sky  like  a  cromlech, 
and  his  heavy  arms  swung  like  gnarled 
boughs  of  oak,  for  a  storm  of  wrath  was 
moving  him.  In  his  youth  he  had  re- 
belled against  his  father;  and  now  his 
own  son  was  a  rebel  to  him. 

"  Good,  my  boy,  good!"  he  said,  within 
his  grizzled  beard,  while  his  eyes  shone 
with  fire,  like  the  flints  beneath  his  horse ; 
"you  have  had  your  own  way,  have  you, 
then  ?  But  never  shall  you  step  upon  an 
acre  of  your  own,  and  your  timber  shall 
be  the  gallows.  Done,  my  boy,  once  and 
forever." 

Philip,  the  squire,  the  son  of  Richard, 
and  father  of  Duncan  Yordas,  with  fierce 
satisfaction  struck  the  bosom  of  his  heavy 
Bradford  riding-coat,  and  the  crackle  of 
parchment  replied  to  the  blow,  while  with 
the  other  hand  he  drew  rein  on  the  brink 
of  the  Tees  sliding  rapidly. 

The  water  was  dark  with  the  twinkle  of 
the  stars,  and  wide  with  the  vapor  of  the 
valley,  but  Philip  Yordas  in  the  rage  of 
triumph  laughed  and  spurred  his  reflect- 
ing horse. 

"Fool!"  he  cried,  without  an  oath — no 
Yordas  ever  used  an  oath  except  in  play- 
ful moments — "fool!  what  fear  you? 
There  hangs  my  respected  father's  chain. 
Ah,  he  was  something  like  a  man !  Had 
I  ever  dared  to  flout  him  so,  he  would 
have  hanged  me  with  it." 

Wild  with  his  wrong,  he  struck  the 
rowel  deep  into  the  flank  of  his  wading 
horse,  and  in  scorn  of  the  depth  drove 
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him  up  the  river.  The  shoulders  of  the 
swimming  horse  broke  the  swirling  wa- 
ter, as  he  panted  and  snorted  against  it; 
and  if  Philip  Yordas  had  drawn  back  at 
once,  he  might  even  now  have  crossed 
safely.  But  the  fury  of  his  blood  was 
up,  the  stronger  the  torrent  the  fiercer 
his  will,  and  the  fight  between  passion 
and  power  went  on.  The  poor  horse  was 
fain  to  swerve  back  at  last ;  but  he  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  a  carbine,  and 
shouted  to  the  torrent : 

"Drown  me,  if  you  can.  My  father 
used  to  say  that  I  was  never  born  to 
drown.  My  own  water  drown  me !  That 
would  be  a  little  too  much  insolence." 

"Too  much  insolence"  were  his  last 
words.  The  strength  of  the  horse  was 
exhausted.  The  beat  of  his  legs  grew 
short  and  faint,  the  white  of  his  eyes 
rolled  piteously,  and  the  gurgle  of  his 
breath  subsided.  His  heavy  head  dropped 
under  water,  and  his  sodden  crest  rolled 
over,  like  sea-weed  where  a  wave  breaks. 
The  stream  had  him  all  at  its  mercy,  and 
showed  no  more  than  his  savage  master 
had,  but  swept  him  a  wallowing  lump 
away,  and  over  the  reef  of  the  crossing. 
With  both  feet  locked  in  the  twisted  stir- 
rups, and  right  arm  broken  at  the  elbow, 
the  rider  was  swung  (like  the  mast  of  a 
wreck)  and  flung  with  his  head  upon  his 
father's  chain.  There  he  was  held  by  his 
great  square  chin — for  the  jar  of  his  back- 
bone stunned  him — and  the  weight  of  the 
swept-away  horse  broke  the  neck  which 
never  had  been  known  to  bend.  In  the 
morning  a  peasant  found  him  there,  not 
drowned  but  hanged,  with  eyes  wide  open, 
a  swaying  corpse  upon  a  creaking  chain. 
So  his  father  (though  long  in  the  grave) 
was  his  death,  as  he  often  had  promised 
to  be  to  him ;  while  he  (with  the  habit  of 
his  race)  clutched  fast  with  dead  hand  on 
dead  bosom  the  instrument  securing  the 
starvation  of  his  son. 

Of  the  Yordas  family  truly  was  it  said 
that  the  will  of  God  was  nothing  to  their 
will — as  long  as  the  latter  lasted — and  that 
every  man  of  them  scorned  all  Testament, 
old  or  new,  except  his  own. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SCARGATE  HALL. 

Nearly  twenty-four  years  had  passed 
since  Philip  Yordas  was  carried  to  his  last 
(as  well  as  his  first)  repose,  and  Scargate 


Hall  had  enjoyed  some  rest  from  the  tur- 
bulence of  owners.  For  as  soon  as  Dun- 
can (Philip's  son,  whose  marriage  had 
maddened  his  father)  was  clearly  apprised 
by  the  late  squire's  lawyer  of  his  disinher- 
itance, he  collected  his  own  little  money 
and  his  wife's,  and  set  sail  for  India.  His 
mother,  a  Scotchwoman  of  good  birth  but 
evil  fortunes,  had  left  him  something  ; 
and  his  bride  (the  daughter  of  his  father's 
greatest  foe)  was  not  altogether  empty- 
handed.  His  sisters  were  forbidden  by 
the  will  to  help  him  with  a  single  pen- 
ny ;  and  Philippa,  the  elder,  declaring  and 
believing  that  Duncan  had  killed  her  fa- 
ther, strictly  obeyed  the  injunction.  But 
Eliza,  being  of  a  softer  kind,  and  herself 
then  in  love  with  Captain  Carnaby,  would 
gladly  have  aided  her  only  brother,  but 
for  his  stern  refusal.  In  such  a  case,  a 
more  gentle  nature  than  ever  endowed  a 
Yordas  might  have  grown  hardened  and 
bitter ;  and  Duncan,  being  of  true  Yordas 
fibre  (thickened  and  toughened  with  slow- 
er Scotch  sap),  was  not  of  the  sort  to  be 
ousted  lightly  and  grow  at  the  feet  of  his 
supplanters. 

Therefore  he  cast  himself  on  the  winds, 
in  search  of  fairer  soil,  and  was  not  heard 
of  in  his  native  land ;  and  Scargate  Hall 
and  estates  were  held  by  the  sisters  in 
joint  tenancy,  with  remainder  to  the  first 
son  born  of  whichever  it  might  be  of 
them.  And  this  was  so  worded  through 
the  hurry  of  their  father  to  get  some 
one  established  in  the  place  of  his  own 
son. 

But  from  paltry  passions,  turn  away  a 
little  while  to  the  things  which  excite,  but 
are  not  excited  by  them. 

Scargate  Hall  stands,  high  and  old,  in 
the  wildest  and  most  rugged  part  of  the 
wild  and  rough  North  Riding.  Many  are 
the  tales  about  it,  in  the  few  and  humble 
cots,  scattered  in  the  modest  distance, 
mainly  to  look  up  at  it.  In  spring  and 
summer,  of  the  years  that  have  any,  the 
height  and  the  air  are  not  only  fine,  but 
even  fair  and  pleasant.  So  do  the  shad- 
ows and  the  sunshine  wander,  elbowing 
into  one  another  on  the  moor,  and  so  does 
the  glance  of  smiling  foliage  soothe  the 
austerity  of  crag  and  scaur.  At  such 
time,  also,  the  restless  torrent  (whose  fury 
has  driven  content  away  through  many  a 
short  day  and  long  night)  is  not  in  such 
desperate  hurry  to  bury  its  troubles  in  the 
breast  of  Tees,  but  spreads  them  in  lan- 
guage that  sparkles  to  the  sun,,  or  even 
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makes  leisure  to  turn  into  corners  of  deep 
brown-study  about  the  people  on  its  banks 
— especially,  perhaps,  the  miller. 

But  never  had  this  impetuous  water 
more  reason  to  stop  and  reflect  upon 
people  of  greater  importance,  who  called 
it  their  own,  than  now  when  it  was  at  the 
lowest  of  itself,  in  August  of  the  year 
1801. 

From  time  beyond  date  the  race  of 
Yordas  had  owned  and  inhabited  this 
old  place.  From  them  the  river,  and  the 
river's  valley,  and  the  mountain  of  its 
birth,  took  name,  or  else,  perhaps,  gave 
name  to  them  ;  for  the  history  of  the 
giant  Yordas  still  remains  to  be  written, 
and  the  materials  are  scanty.  His  pres- 
ent descendants  did  not  care  an  old  song 
for  his  memory,  even  if  he  ever  had  ex- 
istence to  produce  it.  Piety  (whether  in 
the  Latin  sense  or  English)  never  had 
marked  them  for  her  own  ;  their  days 
were  long  in  the  land,  through  a  long 
inactivity  of  the  Decalogue. 

And  yet  in  some  manner  this  lawless 
race  had  been  as  a  law  to  itself  through- 
out. From  age  to  age  came  certain  gifts 
and  certain  ways  of  management,  which 
saved  the  family  life  from  falling  out  of 
rank  and  land  and  lot.  From  deadly 
feuds,  exhausting  suits,  and  ruinous  pro- 
fusion, when  all  appeared  lost,  there  had 
always  arisen  a  man  of  direct  lineal  stock 
to  retrieve  the  estates  and  reprieve  the 
name.  And  what  is  still  more  condu- 
cive to  the  longevity  of  families,  no 
member  had  appeared  as  yet  of  a  power 
too  large  and  an  aim  too  lofty,  whose  emi- 
nence must  be  cut  short  with  axe,  outlaw- 
ry, and  attainder.  Therefore  there  ever 
had  been  a  Yordas,  good  or  bad  (and  by 
his  own  showing  more  often  of  the  latter 
kind),  to  stand  before  heaven,  and  hold 
the  land,  and  harass  them  that  dwelt 
thereon.  But  now  at  last  the  world 
seemed  to  be  threatened  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  fine  old  name. 

When  Squire  Philip  died  in  the  river, 
as  above  recorded,  his  death,  from  one 
point  of  view,  was  dry,  since  nobody  shed 
a  tear  for  him,  unless  it  was  his  child 
Eliza.  Still,  he  was  missed  and  lamented 
in  speech,  and  even  in  eloquent  speeches, 
having  been  a  very  strong  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  as  well  as  the  foremost  of  riotous 
gentlemen  keeping  the  order  of  the  coun- 
ty. He  stood  above  them  in  his  firm  re- 
solve to  have  his  own  way  always,  and 
his  way  was  so  crooked  that  the  diffi- 


culty was  to  get  out  of  it  and  let  him 
have  it.  And  when  he  was  dead,  it  was 
either  too  good  or  too  bad  to  believe  in ; 
and  even  after  he  was  buried  it  was  held 
that  this  might  be  only  another  of  his 
tricks. 

But  after  his  ghost  had  been  seen  re- 
peatedly, sitting  on  the  chain  and  swear- 
ing, it  began  to  be  known  that  he  was 
gone  indeed,  and  the  relief  afforded  by 
his  absence  endeared  him  to  sad  mem- 
ory. Moreover,  his  good  successors  en- 
hanced the  relish  of  scandal  about  him 
by  seeming  themselves  to  be  always  so 
dry,  distant,  and  unimpeachable.  Espe- 
cially so  did  "My  Lady  Philippa,"  as  the 
elder  daughter  was  called  by  all  the  ten- 
ants and  dependents,  though  the  family 
now  held  no  title  of  honor. 

Mistress  Yordas,  as  she  was  more  cor- 
rectly styled  by  usage  of  the  period,  was  a 
maiden  lady  of  fine  presence,  uncumbered 
as  yet  by  weight  of  years,  and  only  digni- 
fied thereby.  Stately,  and  straight,  and 
substantial  of  figure,  firm  but  not  coarse 
of  feature,  she  had  reached  her  forty-fifth 
year  without  an  ailment  or  a  wrinkle. 
Her  eyes  were  steadfast,  clear,  and  bright, 
well  able  to  second  her  distinct  calm  voice, 
and  handsome  still,  though  their  deep  blue 
had  waned  into  a  quiet,  impenetrable  gray ; 
while  her  broad  clear  forehead,  straight 
nose,  and  red  lips  might  well  be  consid- 
ered as  comely  as  ever,  at  least  by  those 
who  loved  her.  Of  these,  however,  there 
were  not  many ;  and  she  was  content  to 
have  it  so. 

Mrs.  Carnaby,  the  younger  sister,  would 
not  have  been  content  to  have  it  so. 
Though  not  of  the  weak  lot  which  is  en- 
feoffed to  popularity,  she  liked  to  be  re- 
garded kindly,  and  would  rather  win  a 
smile  than  exact  a  courtesy.  Continual- 
ly it  was  said  of  her  that  she  was  no  gen- 
uine Yordas,  though  really  she  had  all  the 
pride  and  all  the  stubbornness  of  that 
race,  enlarged,  perhaps,  but  little  weak- 
ened, by  severe  afflictions.  This  lady  had 
lost  a  beloved  husband,  Colonel  Carnaby, 
killed  in  battle;  and  after  that  four  chil- 
dren of  the  five  she  had  been  so  proud  of. 
And  the  waters  of  affliction  had  not  turned 
to  bitterness  in  her  soul. 

Concerning  the  outward  part — which 
matters  more  than  the  inward  at  first 
hand — Mrs.  Carnaby  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  fortune.  She  had  started 
well  as  a  very  fine  baby,  and  grown  up 
well  into  a  lovely  maiden,  passing  through 
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wedlock  into  a  sightly  matron,  gentle, 
fair,  and  showing  reason.  For  genera- 
tions it  had  come  to  pass  that  those  of  the 
Yordas  race  who  deserved  to  be  cut  off 
for  their  doings  out-of-doors  were  fol- 
lowed by  ladies  of  decorum,  self-re- 
straint, and  regard  for  their  neighbor's 
landmark.  And  so  it  was  now  with  these 
two  ladies,  the  handsome  Philippa  and 
the  fair  Eliza  leading  a  peaceful  and  rep- 
utable life,  and  carefully  studying  their 
rent-roll. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  fitness  of 
things  that  quiet  should  reign  at  Scargate 
Hall  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  one 
strong  element  of  disturbance  grew  al- 
ready manifest.  Under  the  will  of  Squire 
Philip  the  heir-apparent  was  the  one  sur- 
viving child  of  Mrs.  Carnaby. 

If  ever  a  mortal  life  was  saved  by  dint 
of  sleepless  care,  warm  coddling,  and  per- 
petual doctoring,  it  was  the  precious  life 
of  Master  Lancelot  Yordas  Carnaby.  In 
him  all  the  mischief  of  his  race  revived, 
without  the  strong  substance  to  carry  it 
off.  Though  his  parents  were  healthy 
and  vigorous,  he  was  of  weakly  constitu- 
tion, which  would  not  have  been  half  so 
dangerous  to  him  if  his  mind  also  had 
been  weakly.  But  his  mind,  (or  at  any 
rate  that  rudiment  thereof  which  appears 
in  the  shape  of  self-will  even  before  the 
teeth  appear)  was  a  piece  of  muscular  con- 
tortion, tough  as  oak  and  hard  as  iron. 
"Pet"  was  his  name  with  his  mother  and 
his  aunt ;  and  his  enemies  (being  the  rest 
of  mankind)  said  that  pet  was  his  name 
and  his  nature. 

For  this  dear  child  could  brook  no  de- 
nial, no  slow  submission  to  his  wishes; 
whatever  he  wanted  must  come  in  a  mo- 
ment, punctual  as  an  echo.  In  him  re-ap- 
peared not  the  stubbornness  only,  but  also 
the  keen  ingenuity  of  Yordas  in  finding 
out  the  very  thing  that  never  should  be 
done,  and  then  the  unerring  perception  of 
the  way  in  which  it  could  be  done  most 
noxiously.  Yet  any  one  looking  at  his 
eyes  would  think  how  tender  and  bright 
must  his  nature  be  !  "  He  f avoreth  his 
forebears;  how  can  he  help  it?"  kind  peo- 
ple exclaimed,  when  they  knew  him. 
And  the  servants  of  the  house  excused 
themselves  when  condemned  for  putting 
up  with  him,  "  Yo  know  not  what  'a  is,  yo 
that  talk  so.  He  maun  get 's  own  gait, 
lestwise  yo  wud  chok1  un." 

Being  too  valuable  to  be  choked,  he  got 
his  own  way  always. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  DISAPPOINTING  APPOINTMENT. 

For  the  sake  of  Pet  Carnaby  and  of 
themselves,  the  ladies  of  the  house  were 
disquieted  now,  in  the  first  summer  weath- 
er of  a  wet  cold  year,  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1801.    And  their  trouble  arose  as  follows : 

There  had  long  been  a  question  between 
the  sisters  and  Sir  Walter  Carnaby,  broth- 
er of  the  late  colonel,  about  an  exchange 
of  outlying  land,  which  would  have  to  be 
ratified  by  "Pet"  hereafter.  Terms  be- 
ing settled  and  agreement  signed,  the  law- 
yers fell  to  at  the  linked  sweetness  of  de- 
ducing title.  The  abstract  of  the  Yordas 
title  was  nearly  as  big  as  the  parish  Bible, 
so  in  and  out  had  their  dealings  been,  and 
so  intricate  their  pugnacity. 

Among  the  many  other  of  the  Yordas 
freaks  was  a  fatuous  and  generally  fatal 
one.  For  the  slightest  miscarriage  they 
discharged  their  lawyer,  and  leaped  into 
the  office  of  a  new  one.  Has  any  man 
moved  in  the  affairs  of  men,  with  a  grain 
of  common-sense  or  half  a  pennyweight 
of  experience,  without  being  taught  that 
an  old  tenter-hook  sits  easier  to  him  than 
a  new  one  ?  And  not  only  that,  but  in 
shifting  his  quarters  he  may  leave  some 
truly  fundamental  thing  behind. 

Old  Mr.  Jellicorse,  of  Middleton  in  Tees- 
dale,  had  won  golden  opinions  every 
where.  He  was  an  uncommonly  honest 
lawyer,  highly  incapable  of  almost  any 
trick,  and  lofty  in  his  view  of  things, 
when  his  side  of  them  was  the  legal  one. 
He  had  a  large  collection  of  those  inter- 
esting boxes  which  are  to  a  lawyer  and 
his  family  better  than  caskets  of  silver 
and  gold ;  and  especially  were  his  shelves 
furnished  with  what  might  be  called  the 
library  of  the  Scargate  title-deeds.  He 
had  been  proud  to  take  charge  of  these 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  had  married 
on  the  strength  of  them,  though  warned 
by  the  rival  from  whom  they  were  wrested 
that  he  must  not  hope  to  keep  them  long. 
However,  through  the  peaceful  incum- 
bency of  ladies,  they  remained  in  his  office 
all  those  years. 

This  was  the  gentleman  who  had  drawn 
and  legally  sped  to  its  purport  the  will  of 
the  lamented  Squire  Philip,  who  refused 
very  clearly  to  lea  re  it,  and  took  horse  to 
nourish  it  at  his  rebellious  son.  Mr.  Jel- 
licorse had  done  the  utmost,  as  behooved 
him,  against  that  rancorous  testament; 
but  meeting  with  silence  more  savage 
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than  words,  and  a  bow  to  depart,  he  had 
yielded ;  and  the  squire  stamped  about  the 
room  until  his  job  was  finished. 

A  fact  accomplished,  whether  good  or 
bad,  improves  in  character  with  every 
revolution  of  this  little  world  around  the 
sun,  that  heavenly  example  of  subserv- 
ience. And  now  Mr.  Jellicorse  was  well 
convinced,  as  nothing  had  occurred  to  dis- 
turb that  will,  and  the  life  of  the  testator 
had  been  sacrificed  to  it,  and  the  devisees 
under  it  were  his  own  good  clients,  and 
some  of  his  finest  turns  of  words  were  in 
it,  and  the  preparation,  execution,  and  at- 
testation, in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  of 
the  office  clock,  had  never  been  equalled 
in  Yorkshire  before,  and  perhaps  never 
honestly  in  London  —  taking  all  these 
things  into  conscious  or  unconscious  bal- 
ance, Mr.  Jellicorse  grew  into  the  clear 
conviction  that  "righteous  and  wise" 
were  the  words  to  be  used  whenever  this 
will  was  spoken  of. 

With  pleasant  remembrance  of  the 
starveling  fees  wherewith  he  used  to 
charge  the  public,  ere  ever  his  golden 
spurs  were  won,  the  prosperous  lawyer 
now  began  to  run  his  eye  through  a  du- 
plicate of  an  abstract  furnished  upon 
some  little  sale  about  forty  years  before. 
This  would  form  the  basis  of  the  abstract 
now  to  be  furnished  to  Sir  Walter  Carna- 
by,  with  little  to  be  added  but  the  will  of 
Philip  Yordas,  and  statement  of  facts  to 
be  verified.  Mr.  Jellicorse  was  fat,  but 
very  active  still;  he  liked  good  living, 
but  he  liked  to  earn  it,  and  could  not  sit 
down  to  his  dinner  without  feeling  that 
he  had  helped  the  Lord  to  provide  these 
mercies.  He  carried  a  pencil  on  his 
chain,  and  liked  to  use  it  ere  ever  he  be- 
gan with  knife  and  fork.  For  the  young 
men  in  the  office,  as  he  always  said,  knew 
nothing. 

The  day  was  very  bright  and  clear,  and 
the  sun  shone  through  soft  lilac  leaves 
on  more  important  folios,  while  Mr.  Jelli- 
corse, with  happy  sniffs — for  his  dinner 
was  roasting  in  the  distance — drew  a  sin- 
gle line  here,  or  a  double  line  there,  or  a 
gable  on  the  margin  of  the  paper,  to  show 
his  head  clerk  what  to  cite,  and  in  what 
letters,  and  what  to  omit,  in  the  abstract 
to  be  rendered.  For  the  good  solicitor 
had  spent  some  time  in  the  chambers  of 
a  famous  conveyancer  in  London,  and 
prided  himself  upon  deducing  title,  di- 
rectly, exhaustively,  and  yet  tersely,  in 
one  word,  scientifically,  and  not  as  the 


mere  quill-driver.  The  title  to  the  here- 
ditaments, now  to  be  given  in  exchange, 
went  back  for  many  gener;tions;  but  as 
the  deeds  were  not  to  pass,  Mr.  Jellicorse, 
like  an  honest  man,  drew  a  line  across, 
and  made  a  star  at  one  quite  old  enough 
to  begin  with,  in  which  the  little  moor- 
land farm  in  treaty  now  was  specified. 
With  hum  and  ha  of  satisfaction  he  came 
down  the  records,  as  far  as  the  settlement 
made  upon  the  marriage  of  Richard  Yor- 
das, of  Scargate  Hall,  Esquire,  and  Elea- 
nor, the  daughter  of  Sir  Fursan  de  Roos. 
This  document  created  no  entail,  for  strict 
settlements  had  never  been  the  manner 
of  the  race ;  but  the  property  assured  in 
trust,  to  satisfy  the  jointure,  was  then  de- 
clared subject  to  joint  and  surviving  pow- 
ers of  appointment  limited  to  the  issue  of 
the  marriage,  with  remainder  to  the  uses 
of  the  will  of  the  aforesaid  Richard  Yor- 
das, or,  failing  such  will,  to  his  right  heirs 
forever. 

All  this  was  usual  enough,  and  Mr. 
Jellicorse  heeded  it  little,  having  never 
heard  of  any  appointment,  and  knowing 
that  Richard,  the  grandfather  of  his  cli- 
ents, had  died,  as  became  a  true  Yordas, 
in  a  fit  of  fury  with  a  poor  tenant,  intes- 
tate, as  well  as  unrepentant.  The  law- 
yer, being  a  slightly  pious  man,  afforded 
a  little  sigh  to  this  remembrance,  and  lift- 
ed his  finger  to  turn  the  leaf,  but  the  leaf 
stuck  a  moment,  and  the  paper  being 
raised  at  the  very  best  angle  to  the  sun, 
he  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  a  faint  red  line, 
just  over  against  that  appointment  clause. 
And  then  the  yellow  margin  showed  some 
faint  red  marks. 

"Well,  I  never,"  Mr.  Jellicorse  ex- 
claimed— "certainly  never  saw  these 
marks  before.  Diana,  where  are  my 
glasses  ?" 

Mrs.  Jellicorse  had  been  to  see  the  po- 
tatoes on  (for  the  new  cook  simply  made 
"  kettlefuls  of  fish'1  of  every  thing  put 
upon  the  fire),  and  now  at  her  husband's 
call  she  went  to  her  work-box  for  his 
spectacles,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
wear  except  on  Sundays,  for  fear  of  injur- 
ing his  eyesight.  Equipped  with  these, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  the  window,  the 
lawyer  gradually  made  out  this:  first  a 
broad  faint  line  of  red,  as  if  some  attor- 
ney, now  a  ghost,  had  cut  his  finger,  and 
over  against  that  in  small  round  hand  the 
letters  "v.  b.  c."  Mr.  Jellicorse  could 
swear  that  they  were  "v.  b.  c." 

"Don't  ask  me  to  eat  any  dinner  to- 
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day,"  lie  exclaimed,  when  his  wife  came 
to  fetch  him.  "Diana,  I  am  occupied; 
go  and  eat  it  up  without  me." 

"Nonsense,  James,"  she  answered, 
calmly ;  ' '  you  never  get  any  clever 
thoughts  by  starving." 

Moved  by  this  reasoning,  he  submitted, 
fed  his  wife  and  children  and  own  good 
self,  and  then  brought  up  a  bottle  of  old 
Spanish  wine  to  strengthen  the  founts  of 
discovery.  Whose  writing  was  that  upon 
the  broad  marge  of  verbosity  ?  Why  had 
it  never  been  observed  before?  Above 
all,  what  was  meant  by  "v.  b.  c."  ? 

Unaided,  he  might  have  gone  on  for- 
ever, to  the  bottom  of  a  butt  of  Xeres 
wine ;  but  finding  the  second  glass  better 
than  the  first,  he  called  to  Mrs.  Jellicorse, 
who  was  in  the  garden  gathering  striped 
roses,  to  come  and  have  a  sip  with  him, 
and  taste  the  yellow  cherries.  And  when 
she  came  promptly,  with  the  flowers  in  her 
hand,  and  their  youngest  little  daughter 
making  sly  eyes  at  the  fruit,  bothered  as 
he  was,  he  could  not  help  smiling  and 
saying,  "Oh,  Diana,  what  is  'v.  b.  c.'?." 

"Very  black  currants,  papa!"  cried 
Emily,  dancing  a  long  bunch  in  the  air. 

"  Hush,  dear  child,  you  are  getting  too 
forward,"  said  her  mother,  though  proud 
of  her  quickness.  "James,  how  should 
I  know  what  '  v.  b.  c. '  is  ?  But  I  wish 
most  heartily  that  you  would  rid  me  of 
my  old  enemy,  box  C.  I  want  to  put  a 
hanging  press  in  that  corner,  instead  of 
which  you  turn  the  very  passages  into 
office." 

"Box  C  ?    I  remember  no  box  C." 

"You  may  not  have  noticed  the  letter 
C  upon  it,  but  the  box  you  must  know  as 
well  as  I  do.  It  belongs  to  those  proud 
Yordas  people,  who  hold  their  heads  so 
high,  forsooth,  as  if  nobody  but  them- 
selves belonged  to  a  good  old  county 
family !  That  makes  me  hate  the  box  the 
more." 

"I  will  take  it  out  of  your  way  at  once. 
I  may  want  it.  It  should  be  with  the 
others.  I  know  it  as  well  as  I  know  my 
snuff-box.  It  was  Aberthaw  who  put  it 
in  that  corner;  but  I  had  forgotten  that 
it  was  lettered.  The  others  are  all  num- 
bered." 

Of  course  Mr.  Jellicorse  was  not  weak 
enough  to  make  the  partner  of  his  bosom 
the  partner  of  his  business  ;  and  much  as 
she  longed  to  know  why  he  had  put  an 
unusual  question  to  her,  she  trusted  to  the 
future  for  discovery  of  that  point.  She 


left  him,  and  he  with  no  undue  haste — for 
the  business,  after  all,  was  not  his  own — 
began  to  follow  out  his  train  of  thought, 
in  manner  much  as  follows : 

' '  This  is  that  old  Duncombe's  writing — 
'  Dunder-headed  Duncombe,'  as  he  used  to 
be  called  in  his  lifetime,  but  '  Long-head- 
ed Duncombe'  afterward.  None  but  his 
wife  knew  whether  he  was  a  wise  man, 
or  a  wiseacre.  Perhaps  either,  according 
to  the  treatment  he  received.  Richard 
Yordas  treated  him  badly ;  that  may  have 
made  him  wiser.  V.  b.  c.  means  'vide 
box  G,'  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 
He  wrote  those  letters  as  plainly  and 
clearly  as  he  could  against  this  power  of 
appointment  as  recited  here.  But  after- 
ward, with  knife  and  pounce,  he  scraped 
them  out,  as  now  becomes  plain  with  this 
magnifying-glass ;  probably  he  did  so 
when  all  these  archives,  as  he  used  to  call 
them,  were  rudely  ordered  over  to  my 
predecessor.  A  nice  bit  of  revenge,  if  my 
suspicions  are  correct;  and  a  pretty  con- 
fusion will  follow  it." 

The  lawyer's  suspicions  proved  too  cor- 
rect. He  took  that  box  to  his  private 
room,  and  with  some  trouble  unlocked  it. 
A  damp  and  musty  smell  came  forth,  as 
when  a  man  delves  a  potato-bury;  and 
then  appeared  layers  of  parchment  yellow 
and  brown,  in  and  out  with  one  another, 
according  to  the  curing  of  the  sheep-skin, 
perhaps,  or  the  age  of  the  sheep  when  he 
began  to  die ;  skins  much  older  than  any 
man's  who  handled  them,  and  drier  than 
the  brains  of  any  lawyer. 

' '  Anno  Jacobi  tertio,  and  Quadragesimo 
Elisabethse!  How  nice  it  sounds!"  Mr. 
Jellicorse  exclaimed ;  ' '  they  ought  all  to 
go  in,  and  be  charged  for.  People  to  be 
satisfied  with  sixty  years'  title!  Why, 
bless  the  Lord,  I  am  sixty-eight  myself, 
and  could  buy  and  sell  the  grammar  school 
at  eight  years  old.  It  is  no  security,  no 
security  at  all.  What  did  the  learned 
Bacupiston  say — '  If  a  rogue  only  lives  to 
be  a  hundred  and  eleven,  he  may  have 
been  for  ninety  years  disseized,  and  no- 
body alive  to  know  it !'  " 

Older  and  older  grew  the  documents  as 
the  lawyer's  hand  travelled  downward; 
any  flaw  or  failure  must  have  been  healed 
by  lapse  of  time  long  and  long  ago ;  dust 
and  grime  and  mildew  thickened,  ink  be- 
came paler,  and  contractions  more  con- 
torted ;  it  was  rather  an  antiquary's  busi- 
ness now  than  a  lawyer's  to  decipher 
them. 
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"What  a  fool  I  am!"  the  solicitor 
thought.  ' '  My  cuffs  will  never  wash 
white  again,  and  all  I  have  found  is  a 
mare's-nest.  However,  I'll  go  to  the  bot- 
tom now.  There  may  be  a  gold  seal — they 
used  to  put  them  in  with  the  deeds  three 
hundred  years  ago.  A  charter  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  I  declare !  Ah,  the  Yordases 
were  Yorkists — halloa !  what  is  here  ?  By 
the  Touchstone  of  Shepherd,  I  was  right 
after  all !  Well  done,  Long-headed  Dun- 
combe  !" 

From  the  very  bottom  of  the  box  he 
took  a  parchment  comparatively  fresh  and 
new,  indorsed  ' '  Appointment  by  Richard 
Yordas,  Esquire,  and  Eleanor  his  wife,  of 
lands  and  heredits  at  Scargate  and  else- 
where in  the  county  of  York,  dated  Nov. 
15th,  a.d.  1751."  Having  glanced  at  the 
signatures  and  seals,  Mr.  Jellicorse  spread 
the  document,  which  was  of  moderate 
compass,  and  soon  convinced  himself  that 
his  work  of  the  morning  had  been  wholly 
thrown  away.  No  title  could  be  shown 
to  Whitestone  Farm,  nor  even  to  Scar- 
gate  Hall  itself,  on  the  part  of  the  present 
owners. 

The  appointment  was  by  deed-poll,  and 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  powers  of 
the  settlement.  Duly  executed  and  at- 
tested, clearly  though  clumsily  expressed, 
and  beyond  all  question  genuine,  it  sim- 
ply nullified  (as  concerned  the  better 
half  of  the  property)  the  will  which  had 
cost  Philip  Yordas  his  life.  For  under 
this  limitation  Philip  held  a  mere  life-in- 
terest, his  father  and  mother  giving  all 
men  to  know  by  those  presents  that  they 
did  thereby  from  and  after  the  decease  of 
their  said  son  Philip  grant  limit  and  ap- 
point &c.  all  and  singular  the  said  lands 
&c.  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  be- 
gotten &c.  &c.  in  tail  general,  with  re- 
mainder over,  and  final  remainder  to  the 
right  heirs  of  the  said  Richard  Yordas 
forever.  From  all  which  it  followed 
that  while  Duncan  Yordas,  or  child,  or 
other  descendant  of  his,  remained  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  or  even  without  that 
if  he  having  learned  it  had  been  enabled 
to  bar  the  entail  and  then  sell  or  devise 
the  lands  away,  the  ladies  in  possession 
could  show  no  title,  except  a  possessory 
one,  as  yet  unhallowed  by  the  lapse  of 
time. 

Mr.  Jellicorse  was  a  very  pleasant-look- 
ing man,  also  one  who  took  a  pleasant 
view  of  other  men  and  things;  but  he 
could  not  help  pulling  a  long  and  sad 


face  as  he  thought  of  the  puzzle  before 
him.  Duncan  Yordas  had  not  been  heard 
of  among  his  own  hills  and  valleys  since 
1778,  when  he  embarked  for  India.  None 
of  the  family  ever  had  cared  to  write  or 
read  long  letters,  their  correspondence  (if 
any)  was  short,  without  being  sweet  by 
any  means.  It  might  be  a  subject  for 
prayer  and  hope  that  Duncan  should  be 
gone  to  a  better  world,  without  leaving 
hostages  to  fortune  here ;  but  sad  it  is  to 
say  that  neither  prayer  nor  hope  produces 
any  faith  in  the  counsel  who  prepares 
"requisitions  upon  title." 

On  the  other  hand,  inquiry  as  to  Dun- 
can's history  since  he  left  his  native  land 
would  be  a  delicate  and  expensive  work, 
and  perhaps  even  dangerous,  if  he  should 
hear  of  it,  and  inquire  about  the  inquirers. 
For  the  last  thing  to  be  done  from  a  legal 
point  of  view — though  the  first  of  all  from 
a  just  one — was  to  apprise  the  rightful 
owner  of  his  unexpected  position.  Now 
Mr.  Jellicorse  was  a  just  man;  but  his 
justice  was  due  to  his  clients  first. 

After  a  long  brown-study  he  reaped  his 
crop  of  meditation  thus :  "  It  is  a  ticklish 
job ;  and  I  will  sleep  three  nights  upon  it." 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEFECTIVE 
VISION. 

WHATEVER  an  ounce  of  prevention 
may  be  to  other  members  of  the 
body,  it  certainly  is  worth  many  pounds 
of  cure  to  the  eye.  Like  a  chronometer 
watch,  this  delicate  organ  will  stand  any 
amount  of  use,  not  to  say  abuse,  but  when 
once  thrown  off  its  balance,  it  very  rarely 
can  be  brought  back  to  its  original  per- 
fection of  action,  or,  if  it  is,  it  becomes 
ever  after  liable  to  a  return  of  disability 
of  function  or  the  seat  of  actual  disease. 
One  would  have  supposed  from  this  fact, 
and  from  the  fact  that  modern  civiliza- 
tion has  imposed  upon  the  eye  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  strain,  both  as  to 
the  actual  quantity  of  work  done  and  the 
constantly  increasing  brilliancy  and  du- 
ration of  the  illumination  under  which 
it  is  performed,  that  the  greatest  pains 
would  have  been  exercised  in  maintain- 
ing the  organ  in  a  condition  of  health, 
and  the  greatest  care  and  solicitude  used 
in  its  treatment  when  diseased.  And  yet 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  organ  in 
the  body  the  welfare  of  which  is  so  per- 
sistently neglected  as  the  eye. 

I  have  known  fond  and  doting  mothers 
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take  their  children  of  four  and  five  years 
of  age  to  have  their  first  teeth  filled,  in- 
stead of  having  them  extracted,  so  that 
the  jaw  might  not  suffer  in  its  due  devel- 
opment, and  become  in  later  years  con- 
tracted, while  the  eye,  the  most  intellect- 
ual, the  most  apprehensive,  and  the  most 
discriminating  of  all  our  organs,  receives 
not  even  a  passing  thought,  much  less  an 
examination.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to 
the  parents  that  the  principal  agent  in  a 
child's  education  is  the  eye ;  that  through 
it  it  gains  not  only  its  sense  of  the  meth- 
ods and  ways  of  existence  of  others,  but 
even  the  means  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  own ;  nor  does  it  occur  to  the  parents 
for  an  instant  that  many  of  the  mental  as 
well  as  bodily  attributes  of  a  growing 
child  are  fashioned,  even  if  they  are  not 
created,  by  the  condition  of  the  eye  alone. 

A  child  is  put  to  school  without  the 
slightest  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  parent, 
and  much  less  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
whether  it  has  the  normal  amount  of 
sight;  whether  it  sees  objects  sharply  and 
well  defined,  or  indistinctly  and  distorted ; 
whether  it  be  near-sighted  or  far-sighted ; 
whether  it  sees  with  one  or  two  eyes ;  or, 
finally,  if  it  does  see  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly, whether  it  is  not  using  a  quantity  of 
nervous  force  sufficient  after  a  time  not 
only  to  exhaust  the  energy  of  the  visual 
organ,  but  of  the  nervous  system  at  large. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  re- 
marks to  allude  even  in  the  briefest  way 
to  all  the  ill  effects  which  may  follow 
abuse  of  the  eyes ;  but  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  a  word  or  two  on  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  conditions  which  affect 
not  only  the  health  but  the  character  of 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  them,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  for  the  sake  of  justifying 
the  necessity  which  I  believe  exists  for 
the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  all  as  to  the 
optical  condition  of  their  eyes. 

It  has  been  said  once,  and  can  never  be 
said  too  often,  that  a  "near-sighted  eye  is 
a  sick  eye,"  and  a  step  farther  may  be 
safely  taken  by  saying  that  a  near-sighted 
person  is,  as  a  rule,  a  sickly  person,  espe- 
cially when  the  near-sightedness  occurs 
in  a  young  child,  where  it  is  often  but  the 
result  of  a  reduction  of  the  general  vital 
force,  and  the  expression  of  a  laxity  of 
tissue. 

The  reason  why  a  near-sighted  person 
is  apt  to  be  sickly  is  not  far  to  seek.  A 
near-sighted  boy,  unless  the  trouble  be  of 
a  very  moderate  degree,  can  not  compete 


successfully  with  his  school-mates  in  any 
of  the  games  of  youth  where  a  nicely  bal- 
anced co-operation  of  skill  and  strength 
is  required,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
most  of  them  lie  beyond  the  range  of  his 
vision.  Ridiculed  by  his  companions  for 
clumsiness  and  inaptitude,  due  to  a  phys- 
ical defect  of  which  neither  he  nor  they 
are  aware,  he  throws  up  in  disgust,  one 
by  one,  the  health-giving  sports  in  which 
he  never  can  hope  to  excel,  and  takes  to 
books,  not  as  most  boys  do  as  a  disagree- 
able duty,  but  as  a  recreation,  till  what 
was  at  first  a  pastime  turns  into  a  passion, 
and  reading  for  the  mere  sake  of  reading, 
often  without  understanding,  and  nearly 
always  without  reflection,  becomes  a  ne- 
cessity— a  craving  which  is  not  only  not 
opposed  by  his  parents  and  teachers,  but 
even  fostered. 

Abstraction  from  fresh  air  and  exercise 
is,  however,  not  the  only  evil  engendered 
by  this  condition ;  the  very  attitude  under 
which  the  use  of  the  eyes  is  performed  is 
detrimental  to  general  health  and  due 
development  of  important  organs.  The 
book  is  brought  near  to  the  eye,  the  head 
is  bent  upon  the  chest  or  over  the  table, 
according  as  the  occupation  is  reading  or 
writing,  till  the  shoulders  become  curved 
and  the  chest  contracted,  the  inspiration 
shortened  and  insufficient. 

But  it  is  not  alone  these  physical  attri- 
butes; even  the  mental  are  affected.  A 
near-sighted  child  can  not,  even  across 
the  table,  see  clearly  the  features  of  his 
own  family,  let  alone  those  of  his  instruct- 
ors, nor  catch  the  ever-varying  expression 
of  the  eye  or  the  subtle  changes  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  by  which  an  idea  is 
emphasized  or  a  principle  enforced.  As 
he  grows  to  manhood  his  very  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  is  hampered  and 
curtailed.  Earth,  sea,  and  sky  make  up 
for  him  a  world  different  from  that  of  his 
companions,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
views  of  men  and  things  are  different 
also,  and  that  he  is  constantly  turning 
from  the  things  that  are  real  to  the  things 
that  are  ideal,  where  he  is  not  only  the 
equal,  but  from  long  practice  and  cultiva- 
tion the  superior,  of  his  associates,  with 
whom  his  talk  is  forever  of  books;  and 
even  in  literature  he  prefers  the  poetry  of 
the  present,  and  in  music  the  music  of  the 
future.  It  is  the  same  in  art,  an  indiffer- 
ent miniature  in  the  hand  gives  him  more 
pleasure  than  a  Raphael  on  the  wall,  and 
the  love  of  detail  and  intricacy  is  fostered 
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in  him  at  the  expense  of  unity  and  com- 
prehensiveness. 

He  judges  of  men  and  their  intentions 
rather  by  the  sound  of  the  voice  than  the 
expression  of  the  face,  and  is  apt,  for  that 
reason,  to  be  suspicious  of  strangers,  and 
overconfident  in  mere  acquaintances,  and 
this  is  even  more  the  case  with  places 
than  with  men.  Thus  he  is  timid  and 
overcautious  in  strange  pathways,  espe- 
cially when  the  light  is  a  little  insufficient, 
and  he  will  blindly  walk  into  temporary 
obstacles  in  a  once  familiar  path,  and  oft- 
en to  his  great  bodily  harm,  which  to  a 
person  with  good  eyesight  seems  incred- 
ible. In  a  word,  his  sedentary  physical 
habits  react  on  his  mental  attributes,  and 
he  grows  to  be  metaphysical  and  contem- 
plative rather  than  practical  and  active, 
and  his  mind  becomes  a  receptacle  rather 
than  an  agent. 

Now  all  this  must  have  an  effect  on 
the  general  health,  and  reduce  longevity, 
and  I  feel  confident,  however  different  it 
may  be  with  individual  exceptions,  that 
in  a  great  number  of  near-sighted  people 
the  general  average  of  physical  vigor 
would  be  less  than  in  the  same  number  of 
those  who  possessed  long  sight. 

If,  now,  this  reduction  in  physical  vigor 
were  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in 
mental  force,  less  objections  might  be 
raised  against  the  defect.  But  I  have 
certainly  never  noticed  that,  as  a  whole, 
near-sighted  persons  are  any  more  intel- 
lectual than  those  who  have  normal  eyes. 

More  studious  they  certainly  are,  but 
studiousness  and  intellectuality  are  not 
convertible  terms,  though  I  am  aware 
most  people  think  they  are.  Thus  pale, 
delicate  children,  with  a  towering  if  not 
hydrocephalic  forehead,  and  with  promi- 
nent myopic  eyes,  are  continually  brought 
to  me  with  the  assurance  by  their  parents 
of  their  great  studiousness  and  conse- 
quent intellectual  capacity  and  develop- 
ment. The  most  cursory  examination 
proves  just  the  contrary,  unless  a  pert 
precocity  about  books  and  things,  of  which 
they  really  know  very  little,  and  should 
know  less,  is  a  sign  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment. These  children  read  much,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  only  because  they  can  do 
nothing  else.  In  no  possible  way,  either 
mental  or  physical,  is  a  defect  in  vision 
a  benefit  to  the  individual  or  the  race, 
Donders  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I  should  like  to  be  understood  in  this 
matter.    By  studiousness  I  do  not  mean 


the  application  of  thought,  but  I  mean 
what  usually  passes  under  that  name, 
that  is,  the  consumption  of  printed  mat- 
ter, than  the  absorption  of  which  there  is 
no  worse  mental  food.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  art  of  printing  has  in- 
creased the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
human  brain,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  show  that  the  di- 
vine afflatus  of  the  mind,  like  other  gas- 
es, weakens  itself  by  diffusion. 

Now  all  this  of  course  does  not  apply  to 
every  degree  of  near-sightedness,  but  it 
does  apply  to  that  amount  which  often 
exists  among  young  and  growing  chil- 
dren, and  which  is  the  rule  among  those 
who  have  been  slightly  near-sighted  in 
childhood  to  become  still  more  so  in  later 
years.  Still  less  does  this  apply  to  those 
who  have  had  their  near-sightedness  cor- 
rected in  early  life  by  the  means  of  glass- 
es, because,  when  the  eye  is  reduced  by 
their  help  to  the  condition  of  a  far-seeing 
eye,  the  same  tastes  are  cultivated  and  the 
same  occupations  pursued  as  if  the  eye 
was  naturally  a  normal  eye. 

But  besides  the  condition  of  near-sight- 
edness which  consists  in  too  great  a  length 
of  the  eye,  there  is  another  where  the  eye- 
ball is  too  short,  or  the  hypermetropic  eye, 
and  which,  though  less  dangerous  to  the 
organ,  is  even  more  distressing  to  the  sub- 
ject, because  less  apparent.  For  a  short 
eye  can,  by  making  an  effort,  see  in  the 
distance  usually  as  well  as  a  normal  eye, 
the  only  difference  being  that  where  a  nor- 
mal eye  is  using  no  effort  to  see  an  object 
clearly,  that  is,  in  the  distance,  a  short  eye 
is  making  a  physical  exertion  proportion- 
ate to  the  amount  of  the  defect — a  strain 
which  always  fatigues  and  sometimes  ex- 
hausts the  nervous  energy  not  only  of  the 
eye,  but  also  of  the  whole  nervous  system. 
All  this  is  even  worse  for  near  objects,  and 
the  result  is  that  a  hypermetropic  eye 
never,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  sees 
an  object  distinctly  without  an  effort. 
From  the  fact  that  by  making  this  effort 
those  affected  with  this  trouble  can  see 
both  distant  and  near  objects  clearly,  the 
defect  is  rarely  recognized,  unless  of  a  very 
high  degree,  until  the  near  approach  of 
adult  life,  though  a  number  of  symptoms 
and  complaints  may  have  shown  them- 
selves in  former  years  whose  true  cause 
was  unsuspected  by  even  the  sufferer  him- 
self, such  as  headache,  vertigo,  neuralgia, 
and  general  nervous  exhaustion — symp- 
toms so  grave  that  they  occasionally  lead 
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to  either  a  temporary  reduction  of  or  a  to- 
tal abstinence  from  all  study  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  period,  during  which  the  suffer- 
er is  supposed  to  have  all  possible  ills,  es- 
pecially those  of  a  nervous  character. 

Toward  adult  life — that  is,  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two— however,  a  new  symptom 
begins  to  appear.  Vision  which  up  to 
this  time  had  been  perfectly  clear,  not- 
withstanding the  strain  with  which  it  had 
been  performed,  now  begins  to  fail,  and 
the  page  to  be  blurred  at  one  moment,  to 
become  perfectly  clear  in  the  next.  These 
temporary  vanishings  of  the  type  increase 
in  frequency,  accompanied  by  a  tense  feel- 
ing over  the  brow,  and  since  there  is  now 
a  failing  of  sight,  attention  is  called  to  the 
eye  for  the  first  time,  an  examination  is 
made,  and  the  evil  remedied  by  the  proper 
glass.  But  this  is  at  the  end  of  the  educa- 
tion, not,  as  it  should  be,  at  the  beginning, 
or  rather  before  it  was  begun. 

This  extra  strain  must  have  an  effect 
upon  the  character  of  the  child  and  its 
natural  disposition,  and  it  must  tend  to 
render  it  often,  when  least  expected,  pee- 
vish and  fretful,  desponding  and  wanting 
in  self-reliance.  The  mere  effort  to  see 
must  react  on  what  is  seen,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  physical  exhaustion 
which  follows  the  effort  to  adjust  the  eye, 
which  is  a  muscular  action,  subtracts  from 
the  quickness  of  perception,  and  therefore 
of  comprehension,  and  it  must  impede 
that  maintenance  of  attention  which  is 
the  surest  evidence  of  mental  vigor,  just 
as  the  maintenance  of  power,  not  its  pro- 
duction, is  the  surest  sign  of  physical  per- 
fection. 

With  those  who  are  affected  with  the 
too  short  eye  the  result  is  just  the  reverse 
of  what  it  is  with  those  who  are  near-sight- 
ed. People  with  this  defect  even  in  very 
early  life  acquire,  without  even  knowing 
why,  a  distaste  for  books. 

A  boy  with  this  deficiency  of  optical 
power  sits  down  to  study,  apparently 
fresh,  and  with  a  determination  to  per- 
form his  task.  After  a  little  while  a 
vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  creeps  over 
him,  and  he  becomes  restless.  He  has  a 
craving  for  more  light.  If  a  dark  day,  he 
wishes  to  get  near  the  window;  or  if  at 
night,  he  gets  as  close  to  the  lamp  as  he 
possibly  can,  and  so  sits  that  the  glare 
shines  full  in  his  face  and  eyes,  as  he  has 
found  by  experience  that  he  sees  a  little 
easier  in  this  way,  as  the  pupils  are  con- 
tracted. 


To  his  natural  defect  is  added  another 
evil.  The  glare  irritates  the  eye,  the  lids 
become  heavy  and  congested,  and  the  face 
feverish  and  flushed.  He  spurs  his  flag- 
ging will,  and  makes  an  effort;  but  strug- 
gle as  he  may,  it  is  of  no  use,  and  his  head 
finally  droops  over  the  table,  and  he  falls 
asleep. 

He  is  shaken  up  only  to  be  sent  to  bed, 
with  his  lesson  unlearned,  and  ten  to  one, 
if  a  city  boy,  with  his  dinner  undigested, 
and  his  first  thought  in  the  morning  is  of 
past  neglect  and  future  punishment ;  and 
when,  a  little  later,  he  presents  himself 
at  school,  how  many  equivocations,  pre- 
varications, or  downright  falsehoods  are 
forced  from  his  young  lips  in  order  to 
meet  and  repel  the  cutting  rebuke,  or 
even  the  wrathful  violence,  of  his  teacher, 
until  he  becomes,  so  far  as  his  studies  are 
concerned,  habitually  deceitful ! 

This  unequal  struggle  between  inten- 
tion and  performance  goes  on  day  after 
day,  until  the  boy,  no  matter  how  bright 
he  may  have  been  originally,  becomes  in 
reality  what  he  has  always  appeared  to 
others,  backward  if  not  stupid,  and  from 
sheer  discouragement  idle  and  truant,  if 
not  mischievous  and  perverse.  He  loses 
the  habit  of  application  and  the  power  of 
concentration,  and  he  continues  through 
life,  as  a  rule,  unobservant  and  unthink- 
ing, and  all  on  account  of  a  physical  de- 
fect which  might  have  been  corrected  be- 
fore his  education  began. 

But  besides  producing  an  effect  upon 
the  health  and  mind,  this  x>hysical  defect 
often  leads  to  a  personal  deformity,  for  it 
has  been  shown  that  of  those  who  are 
cross-eyed,  eighty  per  cent,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  too  short  an  eye. 

Nobody  can  tell  who  has  no.t  watched 
it  what  an  effect  a  physical  deformity  has 
upon  the  mind  and  character  of  a  growing 
child,  especially  one  which  detracts  in  so 
marked  a  manner  from  its  personal  ap- 
pearance. It  exposes  the  child  to  the 
taunts  and  cruel  appellations  of  its  com- 
rades, which  in  sensitive  children  often 
drive  them  into  solitude,  and  make  them 
shy  and  suspicious  of  strangers,  in  whom, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  excite  suspicion. 
The  turn  in  the  eye  gives  either  a  wander- 
ing, doubting  air  to  the  face,  or,  if  the  gaze 
is  fixed,  a  too  intense  expression,  which  is 
disturbing  and  perplexing,  if  not  down- 
right painful,  to  the  beholder. 

I  have  known  young  boys  of  eight  and 
ten  years  of  age  beg  their  parents  to  let 
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Fig.  1. 


them  undergo  the  pain  of  an  operation  to 
rid  themselves  of  a  deformity  which  sub- 
jects them  so  often  to  the  unfeeling  re- 
marks of  their  elders,  usually  friends  of 
the  family,  as  well  as  the  uneuphonious 
but  expressive  titles  bestowed  upon  them 
by  their  own  contemporaries,  of  google- 
eye  and  cock-eye.  Nor  does  this  end  with 
childhood.  The  deformity  is  a  disadvan- 
tage to  him  through  life.  It  pursues  him 
in  his  business  and  in  his  profession. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  na- 
ture, he  is  often  thought  to  be  dissembling 
himself  when  nothing  is  further  from  his 
thoughts.    How  often  do  we  hear  people 


Fig.  2. 


say  of  another,  whom  we  know  to  be  per- 
fectly upright  and  trustworthy,  that  they 
do  not  like  him  because  he  never  looks 
them  squarely  in  the  face.  And  it  is  a 
little  curious  that  precisely  here  it  is 
that  the  lesser  degrees  of  the  trouble  pro- 
duce the  most  effect.  That  peculiar  ex- 
pression which  people  complain  so  much 
of  is  generally  due  to  a  deviation  in  the 
axes  of  the  eyes — a  slight  convergence 
which  is  never  very  conspicuous,  and  at 
times  only  to  be  detected  by  a  trained  eye, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  produces  in  all 
a  very  disagreeable  impression,  although 
not  marked  enough  to  betray  its  cause. 

But  besides  the  above  conditions,  which 
may  be  described  as  regular  and  symmet- 
rical deviations  from  the  normal  standard 
of  focal  power  due  to  too  long  or  too  short 
an  axis  of  the  eye,  there  is  another  due  to 
an  unsymmetrical  or  irregular  formation 
of  the  curves  of  the  cornea,  or  anterior 
surface  of  the  eye. 

This  deviation  from  the  normal  eye,  or 
astigmatism,  produces  precisely  the  same 
effects  as  those  which  have  been  already 
described,  only,  as  a  rule,  in  an  exagger- 
ated degree,  for,  unlike  the  near-sighted 
eye,  it  can  not  see  clearly  even  when  the 
objects  are  brought  within  its  range,  nor, 
like  the  too  short  eye,  can  it  do  so  by  any 
effort  of  its  own.  It  is  doomed  to  see 
things  not  only  darkly,  but  distorted,  all 
its  days,  unless  corrected  by  the  proper 
glass.  It  is  this  condition  which  seems 
to  have  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  senso- 
rium,  and  whose  symptoms  resemble  so 
closely  those  coming  from  actual  cerebral 
disturbances,  either  of  a  functional,  organ- 
ic, or  mental  nature,  even  to  the  verge  of 
insanity. 

Having,  I  hope,  by  the  preceding  brief 
and  imperfect  representations  shown  the 
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necessity  of  ascertaining"  the  optical  con- 
dition of  the  eye  in  early  life  or  before  the 
child's  serious  education  begins,  I  would 
refer  for  a  moment  to  a  simple  means  by 
which  the  amount  of  sight  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  by  which  an  approximate  idea 
may  be  gained  as  to  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  eyes  more  carefully  examined. 

The  normal  eye  should  read  letters  of 
the  kind  and  size  shown  in  Fig.  1  at  twen- 
ty feet.  Vision  is  then  said  to  be  normal. 
If  the  eye  can  not  do  this  at  twenty  but 
can  at  ten  feet,  then  vision  is  ten-twen- 
tieths or  one-half  of  the  normal,  and  so  on. 

To  test  the  eyes,  place  the  letters  Fig.  1 
at  twenty  feet  distance,  in  a  good  light. 
Try  first  one  eye,  and  then  the  other. 

Any  eye  which  can  not  read  the  letters 
fluently  at  this  distance  deviates  from  the 
normal  standard,  and  should  have  a  thor- 
ough examination. 

To  test  for  the  defect  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  remarks  as 
astigmatism,  place  the  drawing  Fig.  2, 
showing  parallel  lines  arranged  vertical- 
ly and  horizontally,  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  and  be  sure  to  test  each  eye  sepa- 
rately. 

These  lines  should  appear  equally  dis- 
tinct; that  is,  those  running  vertically 
should  look  as  black  and  clearly  defined 
as  those  which  run  horizontally,  and  vice 
versa.  If,  however,  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  them  as  to  shade  of  color  or 


distinctness  of  outline,  the  eye  is  astig- 
matic, and  the  greater  the  difference,  the 
greater  the  degree.  Such  an  eye  as  this 
requires  peculiar  glasses,  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  careful  examination, 
and  which  have  to  be  selected  to  fit  each 
case.  It  may  be  that  a  person  is  not  as- 
tigmatic for  vertical  or  horizontal  lines, 
but  is  for  those  running  obliquely.  To 
test  this,  turn  the  drawing  so  that  what  are 
ordinarily  the  vertical  lines  shall  run  ob- 
liquely, say,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. 

If,  now,  this  were  all,  it  would  be  a  sim- 
ple matter  for  the  parent  or  teacher  to  de- 
termine just  what  children  needed  a  care- 
ful examination,  but  unfortunately  there 
is  a  large  number  of  children  who,  as  has 
been  already  explained,  have  a  deficiency 
of  optical  power,  but  who  can,  neverthe- 
less, neutralize  this  deficiency  by  an  ef- 
fort, so  that  they  can  see  at  as  great  a  dis- 
tance and  as  clearly  as  those  who  have 
normal  eyes.  These  are  those  who  most 
suffer  from  headache,  and  from  all  the 
ills  of  a  nervous  nature  which  have  been 
detailed  in  the  foregoing"  remarks.  The 
only  satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
would  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  that  every 
child  should  have  the  optical  condition  of 
the  eye  and  the  amount  of  vision  deter- 
mined before  school  life  begins,  by  some 
competent  person  trained  in  the  methods 
of  making  these  examinations. 


(EMtou'ii  to)  Cjjnir. 


"'TVTR.  MOORE,'  cried  the  footman  at  tbe 
If  I  bottom  of  the  staircase;  'Mr.  Moore,' 
cried  the  footman  at  the  top ;  and  with  his 
glass  at  his  eye,  stumbling  over  an  ottoman, 
between  his  near-sightedness  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room,  enter  the  poet.  Half  a  glance 
tells  yon  that  he  is  at  home  on  a  carpet.  Slid- 
ing his  little  feet  up  to  Lady  Blessington  (of 
whom  he  was  a  lover  when  she  was  sixteen, 
and  to  whom  some  of  the  sweetest  of  his  songs 
were  written),  he  made  his  compliments  with 
a  gayety  and  an  ease  combined  with  a  kind 
of  worshipping  deference  that  was  worthy  of 
a  prime  minister  at  the  court  of  love.  With 
the  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  he  knew,  he  had 
the  frank,  merry  manner  of  a  confident  favor- 
ite, and  ho  was  greeted  like  one.  He  went 
from  one  to  the  other,  straining  back  his  head 
to  look  up  at  them  (for,  singularly  enough,  ev- 
ery gentleman  in  the  room  was  six  feet  high 
and  upward),  and  to  every  one  ho  said  some- 
thing which  from  any  one  else  would  have 
seemed  peculiarly  felicitous,  but  which  fell 


from  his  lips  as  if  his  breath  were  not  more 
spontaneous." 

This  is  Willis's  description  of  Moore,  in  his 
audacious  "Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  forty 
years  ago.  They  were  the  first  and  most  brill- 
iant instances  of  modern  "society"  reporting, 
gratifying  the  love  of  gossip  and  a  national 
interest  in  the  personality  of  distinguished 
people.  Yet  the  sanctity  of  private  life  is  so 
great  in  England  that  these  free  and  easy 
crayons  of  authors  and  politicians  in  the  draw- 
ing-room were  warmly  resented,  and  Thack- 
eray has  left  the  resentment  on  record.  Now, 
however,  that  most  of  that  fine  society  is  gone 
with  its  reporter,  his  sketches  are  very  life- 
like and  amusing.  There  is  an  air  of  intense 
worldliucss  in  the  literary  life  he  describes,  a 
graceful  insincerity,  as  if  all  its  figures  lived 
only  for  sensation  and  flattery  and  applause; 
and  it  is  easy  to  fancy  Carlyle  breaking  in 
upon  its  dandyisms  and  flippancies,  like  .John 
Knox  upon  the  perfumed  courtiers  of  Queen 
Mary,  with  his  "Thus  saith  the  Lord."  There 
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is  a  great  deal  in  the  journal  about  "Disraeli 
the  younger" — the  Lord  Beaconsfield  of  to-day 
— and  it  is  curious  to  compare  the  Prime  Min- 
ister Avith  the  exquisite  of  Park  Lane.  "Dis- 
raeli had  arrived  before  me,  and  sat  in  the 
deep  window  looking  out  upon  Hyde  Park, 
with  the  last  rays  of  daylight  reflected  from 
the  gorgeous  gold  flowers  of  a  splendidly  em- 
broidered waistcoat.  Patent-leather  pumps, 
a  white  stick  with  a  black  cord  aud  tassel, 
and  a  quantity  of  chains  about  his  neck  and 
pockets,  served  to  make  him,  even  in  the  dim 
light,  rather  a  conspicuous  object."  He  was 
lividly  pale,  and  seemed  to  be  a  victim  to  con- 
sumption, except  for  his  energy  of  action  aud 
strength  of  lungs.  His  hair  is  described  as 
extraordinary  as  his  taste  in  waistcoats.  "A 
thick  heavy  mass  of  jet-black  ringlets  falls 
over  his  left  cheek  almost  to  his  collarless 
stock,  while  on  the  right  temple  it  is  parted 
and  put  away  with  the  smooth  carefulness  of 
a  girl's,  and  shines  most  unctuously 

"'With  thy  incomparable  oil,  Macassar.'" 

To  Carlyle,  who  had  not  yet  made  himself 
known,  aud  to  whose  grim  humor  and  melan- 
choly sincerity  even  Walter  Scott  was  not  ear- 
nest enough,  such  a  literary  being  as  this  must 
have  been  as  "  unspeakable"  as  the  minister 
of  later  years.  Willis  says  that  he  might  as 
well  try  to  gather  up  the  foam  of  the  sea  as  to 
convey  an  idea  of  Disraeli's  extraordinary  lan- 
guage in  describing  Beckford.  He  adds  that 
Disraeli  "talks  like  a  race-horse,"  and  that  it 
is  a  great  pity  he  is  not  in  Parliament. 

It  was  the  late  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Moore  that  recalled  these  sketches,  which  were 
once  so  familiar  to  what  would  be  now  the 
magazine  reader.  The  "  Pencillings"  were  pub- 
lished in  the  old  Mirror — a  dainty  literary  and 
gossiping  weekly  paper  with  which  Willis 
and  his  friend  Morris  were  long  associated. 
They  are  very  graphic  and  pleasant  still,  and 
thirty  years  ago  they  were  an  extremely  en- 
tertaining companion  for  the  American  trav- 
eller upon  the  grand  tour.  They  are  read  no 
more,  probably,  and  they  certainly  are  no  lon- 
ger republished.  Willis  was  a  familiar  name 
in  our  current  literature  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, but  he  is  fast  vanishing.  Literary  men 
of  a  generation  younger  than  his,  hoAvever, 
still  like  to  recall  his  kindliness,  although  they 
can  not  prolong  his  fame.  He  wrote  nothing 
better  than  the  "Pencillings,"  which, in  a  cer- 
tain touch-and-go  crispness  of  style,  are  still 
models  for  such  newspaper  writing.  The 
great  space  of  the  modern  newspaper  leads  to 
a  tiresome  elaboration,  and  the  effect  of  re- 
ports of  events  and  scenes  to-day  is  lost  un- 
der a  mass  of  excessive  detail.  Willis  was  a 
capital  literary  sketcher,  especially  in  the  ear- 
lier time  before  he  cultivated  his  defects;  and 
he  had  a  sympathy  with  the  literary  society 
in  which  Tom  Moore  and  Bulwer  and  Disraeli 
were  conspicuous,  which  enabled  him  to  draw 
it  very  vividly. 


He  describes  Moore  personally,  and  the  curl- 
ing hair  which  gave  the  translator  of  Anacreon 
the  name  of  the  little  Bacchus.  He  was  sixty 
years  old,  but  his  eyes  still  sparkled  like  a 
Champagne  bubble ;  and  there  was  a  rosy  win- 
try red  enamelled  upon  his  cheek,  "the  elo- 
quent record  of  the  claret  his  wit  has  bright- 
ened." The  mouth  was  arch  and  confident, 
its  expression  imprinted  with  habitual  success, 
the  slightly  tossed  nose  confirming  the  fun  of 
his  expression.  It  was  a  face  that  sparkled, 
beamed,  radiated — every  thing  but  felt.  He 
was  fascinating  beyond  other  men,  but  Willis 
— the  young  moralist — thought  that  he  looked 
like  a  worldling.  After  dinner  they  went  up 
to  coffee,  and  Moore  warmly  praised  the  young 
Grisi.  To  read  about  it  is  to  think  of  Brown- 
ing's "  dear  dead  women."  From  Grisi  they 
came  to  music  in  general,  and  then  they  drew 
him  to  the  piano  with  much  difficulty  and  coy- 
ness. "We  all  sat  around  the  piano,  aud  aft- 
er two  or  three  songs  of  Lady  Blessington's 
choice" — whom,  as  we  saw,  he  had  loved  in  his 
youth — "he  rambled  over  the  keys  a  while, 
and  sang  'When  first  I  met  thee'  with  a  pa- 
thos that  beggars  description.  When  the  last 
word  had  faltered  out,  he  rose  and  took  Lady 
Blessington's  hand,  said  good-night,  and  was 
gone  before  a  word  was  uttered.  For  a  full 
minute  after  he  had  closed  the  door  no  one 
spoke.  I  could  have  wished,  for  myself,  to 
drop  silently  asleep  wThere  I  sat,  with  the  tears 
in  my  eyes  and  the  softness  upon  my  heart." 
It  was  after  dinner. 

This  was  Moore  as  his  Memoirs,  Journals,  and 
Correspondence  portray  him — the  hero  of  the 
drawing-room,  not  of  Ireland.  But  it  is  just 
that  which  has  made  him  so  familiar  to  this 
generation  and  to  his  own.  He  has  sung  his 
way  into  the  hearts  of  all  English-speaking 
homes;  The  fathers  of  to-day  wooed  the  moth- 
ers in  his  songs,  and  the  beautiful  romance  of 
youth  seen  by  us  all  through  the  backward 
mist  of  years  murmurs  his  strains.  This  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  late  centennial  commemo- 
ration of  his  birth,  and  it  could  have  no  more 
felicitous  expression  than  in  the  verses  read 
by  Dr.  Holmes  at  the  Boston  celebration : 

Enchanter  of  Erin,  whose  magic  has  bound  us, 

Thy  wand  for  one  moment  we  fondly  would  claim, 
Entranced  while  it  summons  the  phantoms  around  us 

That  blush  into  life  at  the  sound  of  thy  name. 
The  tell-tales  of  memory  wake  from  their  slumbers ; 

I  hear  the  old  song  with  its  tender  refrain ; 
What  passion  lies  hid  in  those  honey-voiced  numbers, 

What  perfume  of  youth  in  each  exquisite  strain  ! 
The  home  of  my  childhood  comes  back  as  a  vision- 
Hark!  hark!  a  soft  chord  from  its  song-haunted  room; 
Tis  a  morning  of  May,  when  the  air  is  Elysian, 

The  syringa  in  bud,  and  the  lilac  in  bloom; 
We  are  -clustered  around  the  "  Clementi"  piano — 

There  were  six  of  us  then,  there  are  two  of  us  now— 
She  is  singing,  the  girl  with  the  silver  soprano, 

How  "  the  Lord  of  the  Valley"  was  false  to  his  vow. 
"  Let  Erin  remember,"  the  echoes  are  calling, 

Through  "  the  Vale  of  Avoca"  the  waters  are  rolled, 
"  The  Exile"  laments  while  the  night  dews  are  falling, 

"  The  Morning  of  Life"  dawns  again  as  of  old. 
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But  ah !  those  warm  love-songs  of  fresh  adolescence, 

Around  us  such  raptures  celestial  they  flung 
That  it  seemed  as  if  Paradise  breathed  its  quintessence 

Through  the  seraph-toned  lips  of  the  maiden  that  sung. 
Long  hushed  are  the  chords  that  my  boyhood  enchanted, 

As  when  the  smooth  wave  by  the  angel  was  stirred, 
Yet  still  with  their  music  is  memory  haunted, 

And  oft  in  my  dreams  are  their  melodies  heard. 
I  feel  like  the  priest  to  his  altar  returning ; 

The  crowd  that  was  kneeling  no  longer  is  there; 
The  flame  has  died  down,  but  the  brands  are  still  burn- 
ing* 

And  sandal  and  cinnamon  sweeten  the  air. 

The  veil  for  her  bridal  young  Summer  is  weaving 

In  her  azure-domed  hall  with  its  tapestried  floor, 
And  Spring  the  last  tear-drops  of  May-dew  is  leaving 

On  the  daisy  of  Burns  and  the  shamrock  of  Moore. 
How  like,  how  unlike,  as  we  view  them  together, 

The  song  of  the  minstrels  whose  record  we  scan, 
One  fresh  as  the  breeze  blowing  over  the  heather, 

One  sweet  as  the  breath  from  Odalisque's  fan; 
Ah!  passion  can  glow  'mid  a  palace'  splendor; 

The  cage  does  not  alter  the  song  of  the  bird ; 
And  the  curtain  of  silk  has  known  whispers  as  tender 

As  ever  the  blossoming  hawthorn  has  heard. 
No  fear  lest  the  step  of  the  soft-slippered  Graces 

Should  fright  the  young  Loves  from  their  warm  little 
nest, 

For  the  heart  of  a  queen,  under  jewels  and  laces, 

Beats  time  with  the  pulse  in  the  peasant  girl's  breast. 
Thrice  welcome  each  gift  of  kind  Nature's  bestowing; 

Her  fountain  heeds  little  the  goblet  we  hold; 
Alike,  when  its  musical  waters  are  flowing, 

The  shell  from  the  sea-side,  the  chalice  of  gold. 
The  twins  of  the  lyre  to  her  voices  had  listened ; 

Both  laid  their  best  gifts  upon  Liberty's  shrine; 
For  Coila's  loved  minstrel  the  holly  wreath  glistened ; 

For  Erin's  the  rose  and  the  myrtle  entwine. 
And  while  the  fresh  blossoms  of  summer  are  braided, 

For  the  sea-girdled,  stream-silvered,  lake-jewelled  isle, 
While  her  mantle  of  verdure  is  woven  unladed, 

While  Shannon  and  Liffey  shall  dimple  and  smile, 
The  land  where  the  staff  of  St.  Patrick  was  planted, 

Where  the  shamrock  grows  green  from  the  cliffs  to  the 
shore, 

The  land  of  fair  maidens  and  heroes  undaunted, 
Shall  wreathe  her  bright  harp  with  the  garlands  of 
Moore. 


Our  kind  readers  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  spot  upon  which  the  Easy  Chair  is  plant- 
ed are  sometimes  inclined  to  reproach  it  with 
too  fond  a  regard  for  its  own  neighborhood, 
and  for  a  disposition  to  treat  the  great  city  in 
which  it  stands  as  if  it  were  the  only  city,  or 
as  if  its  affairs  were  universally  interesting. 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  deceive  one's  self,  and 
to  suppose  that  every  body  is  interested  in  our 
interests,  and  in  this  way  the  Easy  Chair  may 
have  erred  sometimes.  But  yesterday,  rolling 
slowly  along  the  Battery,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  summer  bay,  it  could  not  but  remem- 
ber that  the  ground  upon  which  it  moved  and 
the  water  upon  which  it  gazed  were  really  his- 
toric, and  full  of  interest  to  every  American, 
whether  upon  the  banks  of  the  Little  Tombig- 
bee,  or  in  the  shadow  of  Katahdin.  For  just 
here  was  the  site  of  old  Fort  George ;  at  that 
corner  Washington  as  commander-in-chief 
lived ;  over  these  very  waters  he  came  in  his 
barge  to  be  inaugurated ;  and  there  below,  from 
the  shore  of  Statcn  Island  across  the  Narrows 
to  Long  Island,  the  British  army  passed  to  the 


battle  of  Long  Island.  If  you  will  walk  a  few 
steps  you  will  see  the  course  that  the  retreat- 
ing Americaus  took  from  "Brookland,"  as  the 
latest  published  history  calls  it,  enveloped  in 
the  fog  that  saved  them  ;  and  the  old  Fraunce's 
Tavern,  in  which  Washington  took  final  fare- 
well of  the  officers  of  the  army. 

These  are  all  incidents  and  associations  that 
occur  at  once  to  the  loiterer  on  the  Battery, 
and  they  are  not  narrowly  local  and  limited. 
They  are  not  for  the  New-Yorker  alone.  They 
are  equally  for  the  traveller  from  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  from  Santa  Barbara.  The 
Easy  Chair,  indeed,  has  heard  that  the  citizen 
of  Chicago  has  a  very  distinct  impression  of 
the  particular  American  city  which  is  meant 
to  be  designated  by  the  word  "metropolis," 
and  that  there  are  many  denizens  of  many 
cities  who  smile  to  think  that  the  adjective 
"metropolitan"  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
especially  descriptive  of  the  thriving  and 
promising  community  of  New  Amsterdam.  It 
is  a  cockney  weakness  which  the  boundless 
prairie  and  the  banks  of  the  Father  of  Waters 
good-naturedly  forgive.  The  charm,  perhaps, 
of  its  seat  at  the  gates  of  the  ocean — a  position 
which  naturally  brings  to  it  the  foreign  ob- 
server intent  upon  describing  the  New  World 
— may  have  given  it  a  factitious  prominence. 
And  that  observer  may  well  speak  it  fair,  so 
green  and  gracious  is  its  welcome  at  this  sea- 
son. The  shores  that  he  sees  as  ho  approaches 
are  those  of  New  Jersey  sinking  from  the  high- 
lands of  Navesiuk  to  the  long  stretch  of  Sandy 
Hook.  Nearing  the  city,  Long  Island  lies  level, 
with  sandy  margin,  at  his  right,  the  gay  hotels 
and  pavilions  of  Couey  Island,  and  the  beach- 
es clustering  along  the  edge  of  the  surf;  and 
on  his  left  are  the  richly  tufted  and  rounded 
heights  of  Staten  Island,  undulating,  luxuri- 
ant, most  refreshing  to  sea-wearied  eyes. 

Whether  Verrazzano  saw  them  or  not,  Hud- 
son saw  them,  and  found  them  "a  pleasant 
land  to  see."  For  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty years  how  much  of  Europe  has  followed 
them ;  and  it  is  because  so  much  of  what  is 
now  America  has  arrived  at  the  very  spot  on 
which  the  Easy  Chair  was  rolling,  that  the 
city  which  has  arisen  beyond  it  may  seem  to 
give  itself  undue  metropolitan  airs.  The  Bat- 
tery itself  that  rounds  out  into  the  water,  al- 
though the  fort  has  long  since  disappeared,  is 
now  a  delightful  spot.  It  is  traversed,  in- 
deed, by  the  elevated  railway,  but  the  light 
iron  trestle-work  has  somewhat  the  effect  of 
an  arcade;  and  Castle  Garden  opens  upon  it, 
the  depot  of  immigrants;  but  that  merely  con- 
tinues and  perpetuall3T  renews  the  tradition  of 
Henry  Hudson  and  the  Half -Moon.  So  wo  all 
came  at  some  time  and  at  sonic  point  upon  the 
coast.  Even  Washington  was  the  descendant 
of  lordly  carpet-baggers ;  and  although  in  a 
time  of  industrial  prostration  we  may  look 
askance  at  the  alien  crowd  that  swarms  with 
curious  eyes  from  the  great  gate  of  Castle  Gar- 
den, the  musing  loiterer  will  reflect  that  yon- 
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der  buxom  Scandinavian  maid  in  stout  shoes 
and  heavy  woolens  may  yet  he,  like  Virginia, 
the  mother  of  Presidents. 

Sixty  years  ago  a  shrewd  observer  landed 
here  from  England,  and  wrote  the  inevitable 
description  of  the  town.  It  was  but  two  gen- 
erations ago,  yet  the  moderate  proportions  of 
the  sea-port  had  then  kindled  no  sense  of  rival- 
ry. Indeed,  only  a  few  years  before,  little  New- 
port, in  Rhode  Island,  was  as  commercially  im- 
portant. It  is  a  pleasant,  opulent,  and  airy  city, 
says  the  good-natured  observer,  for  which  na- 
ture has  done  every  thing,  and  art  nothing. 
The  only  public  building  worth  noticing — hear 
it,  urban  wilderness  of  architectural  triumphs! 
—is  the  City  Hall.  Poor  old  City  Hall,  with  its 
rear  of  dark  stone,  because,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, it  was  supposed  that  the  growth  of  the 
city  was  not  likely  to  bring  the  rear  into  much 
observation !  The  simple  economy  assumed  in 
this  touching  tradition  casts  a  fairy  glamour 
over  the  municipal  story.  It  suggests  a  pub- 
lic spirit,  a  civic  virtue,  a  political  conscience, 
which  would  not  waste  money  even  upon  a 
public  work.  It  is  a  beautiful  legend  of  fable. 
The  new  Court-House  is  now  immediately  be- 
hind the  City  Hall — the  flaunting  monument 
of  enormous  public  thefts  and  unspeakable 
contempt  for  civic  honesty.  But  as  the  ob- 
server saw  no  splendor,  she  also  saw  no  pov- 
erty. "Within  caunon-shot  of  the  new  Court- 
House,  the  mine  of  our  vulgar  Sardanapalus, 
are  now  dens  of  a  poverty  and  squalor  and 
crime  as  wretched  and  repulsive  as  those  of 
any  great  city ;  but  our  observer  found  only 
streets  of  comfortable  private  dwellings  in 
that  New  York  of  the  golden  age — no  dark  al- 
leys, no  hovels,  no  dark  and  gloomy  cellars, 
with  noisome  atmosphere  and  suffering  popu- 
lation. Successful  industry,  she  exclaims,  has 
every  where  fixed  its  abode.  Before  she  died 
the  observer  had  gained  much  notoriety  in  the 
happy  land  and  town  that  she  celebrated.  For 
our  observer  was  Miss  Fanny  Wright,  a  familiar 
name  in  the  angry  social,  political,  and.  religious 
contests  of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  a  multitude  of  such  personal  reminis- 
cences and  historic  associations  that  younger 
cities  can  not  possess  which  gives  New  York  a 
charm  for  the  citizens  of  every  city,  and  to 
which  a  catholic  Easy  Chair  naturally  ap- 
peals. As  it  stood  in  the  leafy  shade  of  the 
fine  trees  upon  the  Battery,  and  remarked 
its  well -shaven  lawns  and  carefully  tended 
grounds,  recalling  its  shabby  and  barren  con- 
dition but  a  few  years  ago,  and  conscious  that 
even  in  the  palmy  days  of  aristocratic  State 
Street  the  Battery  itself  Avas  not  more  beau- 
tiful, an  elderly  couple,  evidently  strangers, 
husband  and  wife,  paused  in  their  sauntering 
walk,  and  the  husband  said,  "Sir,  is  that 
Brooklyn?"  "It  is."  "And  did  Lord  Howe 
cross  there  below?"  "He  did."  "And  did 
his  brother's  fleet  lie  there  ?"  "  It  did."  "  My 
dear,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman  to  his  wife, 
with  warmth,  "Lord  Howe  crossed  there  be- 


low, and  his  brother's  fleet  lay  here.  Thank 
you,  Sir;  thank  you.  It  does  our  eyes  good  to 
see  the  scenes  of  Revolutionary  events.  It 
makes  them  very  real,  Sir."  And  the  interest- 
ed elderly  couple  sauntered  on.  It  does  our 
minds  and  our  hearts  good  also,  gentle  reader. 
We  can  not  do  more  wisely  than  to  repair  to 
every  Revolutionary  spot  near  which  we  chance 
to  be,  and  to  recall  in  every  historic  city  the 
characters  and  the  spirit  of  earlier  days.  If 
our  diocese  calls  us  to  account,  we  shall  justify, 
as  we  do  now,  the  peccadillo. 


Ix  the  times  when  newspapers  printed  less 
news  and  more  communications,  when  "Cato" 
and  "  Aristides"  and  Thackeray's  "Publicoaler" 
wrote  grave  essays  to  the  editor  in  the  stately 
style  of  an  elder  day,  it  was  sometimes  per- 
plexing to  find  a  novel  signature.  Addison 
and  Steele  and  the  other  English  essayists  sup- 
plied a  great  many  names  in  their  imaginary 
correspondence;  but  the  neatest  and  shrewd- 
est device  for  a  signature  was  that  which 
abandoned  censorship  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, and  addressed  the  editor  as  "  Many  Read- 
ers." It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  consternation 
of  the  editor  upon  the  receipt  of  the  first 
epistle  from  this  doughty  correspondent.  He 
could  manage  "Publius"  and  "Brutus"  and 
"  Hampden."  They  were  individuals  more  or 
less  prosy.  But  "Many  Readers"— there  was 
an  unwonted  familiarity  in  that  signature,  a 
sound  as  of  the  distant  awful  roaring  of  a  mob. 
How  many  readers?  It  might  be  a  kind  of 
round  robin.  It  might  mean  half  a  dozen,  but 
also  it  might  mean  half  a  hundred,  or  half 
a  thousand;  and  if  they  remonstrated  with 
him  upon  the  opinions  he  had  expressed,  or 
the  course  which  he  had  advocated,  their  ex- 
postulation must  be  heeded,  or  it  might  involve 
the  welfare  of  his  paper.  "Many  Readers"  was 
a  very  serious  affair,  and  must  be  much  medi- 
tated, while  "  Zeno"  and  "Aristippus"  might 
have  prosed  and  preached  forever  unheeded. 
And  all  the  while  the  crafty  correspondent 
and  wTicked  dissembler,  who  had  been  a  mere 
"Lover  of  Justice"  or  "Friend  of  the  People" 
yesterday,  was  chuckling  at  his  triumphant 
and  bewildering  masquerade  of  "Many  Read- 
ers." 

This,  indeed,  is  telling  tales  out  of  school, 
and  perhaps  betraying  secrets  of  literary  and 
professional  state;  for  it  is  confessing,  or  at 
least  implying,  that  an  editor  may  bo  disturb- 
ed. But  that  is  absurd.  An  editor,  as  we  all 
know,  is  omniscient,  and  therefore  infallible; 
omnipotent,  and  therefore  above  fear.  Edit- 
ors make  no  mistakes,  and  therefore  no  expla- 
nations. When  they  say  to-day  that  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  A.  yesterday  called  the  Honorable 
Mr.  B.  a  revolutionary  porcupine,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  A.  indignantly  denies  it  to-morrow, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  Honorable  Mr.  A. 
The  freedom  of  the  American  press  is  not  to 
be  trammelled  by  the  minions  of  power,  nor 
is  any  place  so  high  that  its  occupant  can  pre- 
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sume  to  defy  the  palladium  of  the  unterrified 
American  people.  Mr.  Trollope,  indeed,  in  his 
late  little  volume  upon  Thackeray,  says  that 
he  was  not  a  good  editor.  But  why  ?  Plain- 
ly because  he  was  not  superior  to  the  human 
weaknesses  of  pity,  sympathy,  and  doubt.  He 
was  not  sufficiently  superior,  supreme,  sover- 
eign. Indeed,  Thackeray  has  himself  described, 
in  that  delightful  Roundabout,  "Thorns  in  the 
Cushion,"  his  feelings  harrowed  by  piteous  ap- 
peals— piteous  appeals  that  editors  know  but 
too  well.  Poor  Thackeray !  He  was  unequal 
to  the  editorial  regalia.  The  crown  hurt  his 
head,  and  he  hated  to  thwack  mere  feeble  un- 
editorial  mortals  with  his  sceptre.  When  the 
author  of  worthless  verse  wrote  to  him,  in  that 
timid  feminine  hand  which  the  editor  also 
knows  so  well,  that  she  had  seen  better  days, 
and  that  a  widowed  and  helpless  mother  and 
innumerable  innocent  children  had  no  other 
resource  than  her  pen,  he  put  the  verse  in  the 
fire  and  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  sent  the 
poor  thing  money.  How  could  he  be  an  edit- 
or ?  It  was,  of  course,  of  such  as  he — Perkin 
Warbecks  of  the  editorial  throne — that  the 
Easy  Chair  was  thinking  when  it  said  that  the 
signature  "Many  Readers"  must  have  struck 
dismay. 

It  is,  in  fact,  making  the  present  remarks 
because  that  sly  masquerader  "Many  Readers" 
has  assailed  the  Chair  with  one  of  his — or  her 
— little  missives.  And  to  what  end,  does  the 
excellent  reader  think?  What  is  the  propo- 
sition of  "Many  Readers?"  "Your  new  form 
is  beautiful,  the  matter  was  never  better" 
(mark  the  insidious  art!),  "and  the  new  type 
makes  reading  a  delight.  Yet '  one  thing  thou 
lackest.' "  This  seems  to  verge  upon  imperti- 
nence. Is  an  editor  to  be  told  that  his  judg- 
ment is  not  perfect  ?  And  what  is  the  thing 
which  is  essential  to  complete  enjoyment  ? 
Nothing  less  than  that  the  names  of  all  the 
authors  of  papers  in  this  Magazine  shall  be 
signed  to  their  papers !  And  the  dog-days  are 
yet  distant  at  this  writing !  This  crafty  con- 
spirator against  the  peace  of  the  Magazine 
adds :  "  It  is  so  nice  to  know  who  it  is  that 
you  are  reading !"  And  another  "  Many  Read- 
ers" boldly  says  that  he  would  like  to  be  able 
to  turn  at  once  to  the  papers  of  his  favorites. 
Yes,  and  inferentially  ho  would  skip  those  who 
are  not  favorites.  This  exposes  the  whole 
scheme.  It  is  a  plot  against  young  and  aspir- 
ing genius.  Pray,  Sir,  are  you  so  dull  that 
you  can  not  recognize  merit  ?  Or  are  you 
so  supercilious  that  you  can  enjoy  only  that 
which  has  a  famous  label  ?  You  are  like  Tom 
Moore,  of  whom  we  were  just  now  speaking. 
It  was  said  that  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity 
in  London  he  was  often  troubled,  among  a 
half-dozen  invitations  to  dinner  on  the  same 
day,  lest  he  might  not  have  accepted  the  most 
exclusive.  So  with  you,  Sir;  it  is  apparently 
not  the  feast  which  attracts  you,  but  the  fash- 
ion of  the  host.  The  proposition  of  this  art- 
ful schemer,  who  can  not  deceive  a  truly  as- 
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tute  editor,  however  much  he  may  call  himself 
"Many  Readers,"  is  that  young  writers  shall 
have  no  chance.  Now  the  great  multitude 
of  writers  have  yet  their  fame  to  win.  This 
pampered  tyrant  would  deny  them  an  equal 
opportunity.  This  pretty  fellow  would  sup 
exclusively  off  ortolans  and  nightingales' 
tongues.  He  would  touch  nothing  less  than 
Longfellow,  or  George  Eliot,  or  William  Black. 

No,  no ;  in  our  Walhalla  shall  sit  not  only 
the  acknowledged  heroes,  but  those  who  have 
all  of  heroism  but  the  fame.  Consider  how 
much  more  delightful  the  pure,  unprejudiced 
pleasure  of  perceiving  intrinsic  merit  than 
the  mere  intellectual  titillation  of  enjoying 
a  conceded  excellence !  This  is  a  feast  of 
dominoes.  You  have  been,  perhaps,  in  Rome 
to  the  Carnival  ball  at  the  Apollo.  Surround- 
ed with  princesses  and  marchionesses,  with 
ambassadors  and  poets,  all  robed  alike,  how 
keen  the  enjoyment  of  discriminating  a  duke 
from  a  count,  and  of  seizing  the  mental  nuance 
that  distinguishes  Talleyrand  from  Metastasis! 
These  pages  are  that  j)icked  and  veiled  assem- 
bly. As  you  move  through  them  you  do  not, 
indeed,  see  the  coronet,  or  the  ducal  ribbon,  or 
the  eye  of  the  poet,  but  you  say,  as  you  converse 
with  this  or  the  other  article,  "  This  has  the 
true  tone  of  the  marquis,  and  this  is  a  merit 
that  deserves  the  Legion  of  Honor.  If  I  do 
not  mistake,  this  traveller  is  Ledyard  or  Hum- 
boldt; that  wit  is  Swift;  the  delicious  stam- 
merer yonder  is  Lamb  ;  that  exquisite  critic  is 
Sainte-Beu  ve ;  this  entrancing  story-teller  must 
be  Walter  Scott."  It  may  be  none  of  them,  but 
the  excellence  is  kindred  to  theirs.  Yet  you 
would  not  have  paused  to  ascertain  it  had 
they  all  been  labelled.  Let  us  give  the  young- 
man — and  the  young  woman — a  chance.  And 
how  can  we  do  it  so  surely  as  by  treating 
them  all  alike  ? 

Let  "  Many  Readers"  do  as  he  would  be  done 
by.  Let  him  suppose  that  he  has  written  that 
poem  more  beautiful  than  "LAllegro,"  which 
has  so  long  haunted  him,  or  that  essay  more 
Elian  than  "Roast  Pig,"  or  that  brief  story 
more  perfect  than  Hawthorne's  "  Rappaccini's 
Daughter."  His  name,  eliminated  from  that 
imposing  pseudonym  "  Many  Readers,"  let  us 
inoffensively  suppose  to  be  Tudor,  or  Plantage- 
net,  or  Shakespeare,  or  what  you  will — a  most 
honorable  and  becoming  name,  but  unknown 
to  renown.  It  is  appended  to  the  poem,  essay, 
or  story.  The  reader  says,  impatiently  or  care- 
lessly, "  Who  in  the  name  of  pity  is  Tudor,  or 
Plantagenet,  or  Shakespeare  ?"  and  he  turns  the 
page  until  he  sees  "Beautiful  Rain,  by  the  au- 
thor of  <  Beautiful  Snow.' "  That,  he  remarks, 
is  worth  while  ;  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  know 
whose  poem  you  are  reading,  and  to  have  the 
name  of  a  great  poet  printed  with  it,  so  as  to 
assure  you  that  your  attention  will  not  bo 
wasted.  Does  not  the  author  of  the  new 
"LAllegro"  perceive  that  he  has  lost  his 
chance  becauso  tho  authors'  names  are  given? 
Or  take  it  in  another  way.    The  reader  says, 
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as  he  turns  the  pages,  "  I  wonder  who  Plan- 
tagenet  is  who  has  written  this  short  story. 
It's  a  new  name,  and  I'll  see  if  it  is  worth  any 
thing."  He  reads,  and  as  he  closes  thy  thrill- 
ing tale,  Plautageuet!  he  says,  sardonically: 
"There  is  one  good  thing  in  the  practice  of 
signing  names,  and  it  is  that  you  know  what 
to  skip.  Henceforth  I  take  a  flying  leap  over 
every  thing  signed  Plant  agenet."  Do  you  not 
see  again  that  you  have  lost  your  chance  and 
obstructed  your  own  progress  ?  Except  for 
the  fatal  signature,  the  reader  would  have  un- 
wittingly tried  you  again  next  month,  and 
perhaps  have  found  the  very  story  for  which 
he  is  pining. 

Do  you  ask  how  you  can  ever  become  fa- 
mous if  your  name  is  never  known  ?  It  will 
be  known.  When,  after  your  several  failures, 
you  strike  your  success,  there  will  have  been 
no  prejudice  created  against  you,  and  you  will 
be  henceforth  known  as  the  author  of  that 
charming,  and  striking,  and  deeply,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  published  last  January.  Your  success 
will  make  you  known  at  once,  whereas  your 
failures  under  your  owu  name  would  have 
prevented  or  postponed  your  success.  This  is 
the  other  side  of  the  suggestion  of  "  Many 
Readers."  The  anonymous  system  befriends 
the  beginner,  and  it  tests  the  shrewdness  of 
the  gentle  reader.  He  has  the  chance  of  prov- 
ing the  accuracy  of  his  own  perceptions.  He 
is  not  led  astray  by  names  and  reputations. 
Knowing  that  he  is  in  illustrious  but  veiled 
society,  he  says  proudly  that  no  mask  can  de- 
ceive him ;  and  he  is  perfectly  sure  that  this 
noble  form  next  to  him  in  the  gallery  of  the 
magazine  is  Hercules  himself,  although  he  can 
not  see  the  foot.  But  here  the  justly  famous 
author  intervenes,  and  asks  if  there  be  no  value 
to  the  magazine  in  his  name,  and  whether  he 
is  not  to  have  the  credit  of  his  own  work. 
And  "Many  Eeaders"  demands  to  know  why 
magazines  now  generally  print  the  names  if  it 
has  not  been  found  to  be  a  desirable  practice. 
Softly!  softly!  The  Easy  Chair  did  not  say 
that  there  were  not  two  sides  to  the  question ; 
and  who  knows  but  that  some  day  all  the  il- 
lustrious company,  all  the  veiled  prophets, 
with  whom  the  Easy  Chair  sits  at  table,  will 
unveil  and  stand  confessed? 


H  Whoever  has  been  in  Rome,"  says  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  in  beginning  his  story  of 
the  Improvisatorc,  "  remembers  the  fountain  in 
the  Piazza  Barberini  ;"  so  whoever  has  heard 
Robert  Collyer's  lecture  upon  Burns  remem- 
bers, and  will  never  forget,  the  tender,  pathet- 
ic way  in  which  he  said  that  Burns's  neighbors 
in  Dumfries  thought  him  so  hopeless  a  cumber- 
er  of  the  earth  that  ho  had  "  better  be  buried 
out  of  sight,  with  all  his  Hastiness;  but  they 
might  as  well  have  buried  the  sunshine."  It 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  lyceum  lec- 
tures, and  a  certain  sympathetic  quality  in 
the  man,  and  the  crisp,  rich  Yorkshire  brogue 
or  accent  of  Mr.  Collyer  giving  a  characteris- 


tically racy  tone  to  all  the  Scotch  anecdotes, 
make  the  hearer  wish  that  Burns  could  have 
heard  it  also,  for  he  is  sure  that  Burns  would 
have  been  a  better  man  for  the  hearing.  No 
name  is  more  familiar  than  that  of  the  Scotch 
poet,  but  how  many  who  sing  some  song  of  his 
know  how  sad  and  tragical  was  his  life.  He 
was  only  thirty-seven  years  old  when  he  died, 
worn  out  with  poverty  and  dissipation.  The 
beautiful  and  admirable  memoir  of  Burns 
which  Principal  Shairp  has  just  contributed 
to  Morley's  series  of  "  English  Men  of  Letters" 
is  a  good  book  to  read  by  the  sea  this  summer, 
or  on  the  hills,  or  in  the  woods.  It  is  not 
very  long.  A  little  undisturbed  time  will 
suffice,  and  the  plash  of  the  surf  or  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  wind  in  full-leaved  trees  will  echo 
the  melancholy  music  that  murmurs  in  your 
heart  as  you  read. 

Men  who  were  young  a  generation  ago,  and 
who  then  read  Carlyle,  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  having  been  familiar  in  their  plastic 
and  susceptible  years  with  one  of  the  noblest 
pleas  that  one  man  of  genius  ever  made  for 
another,  in  Carlyle's  essay  upon  Burns.  They 
were  countrymen,  one  born  as  the  other  died. 
Both  had  the  deep,  strong,  melancholy  nature 
which  is  nurtured  by  the  misty  coasts  and  sol- 
itary mountains  and  moors  of  Scotland.  Both, 
too,  had  the  immense  vitality,  the  Berserker 
humor,  the  thorough  manliness,  of  the  North- 
ern genius.  As  one  reads  the  works  of  Car- 
lyle, and  marks  his  impatience  of  shams,  and 
effeminacy,  and  equivocation,  and  conventional 
moralities,  and  hears  his  loud  satiric  laughter 
dying  into  a  wail  of  pathos  and  entreaty,  it  is 
easy  to  feel  that  he  saw  the  sound  hearty  man 
he  longs  and  prays  for  gone  astray  in  Robert 
Burns.  Such  sweetness  and  grace  and  strength 
and  tenderness !  Such  soft,  pathetic,  pene- 
trating melody,  as  if  all  the  sadness  of  shaggy 
Scotland  had  found  a  voice  !  Such  roistering 
jovial  humor,  excessive,  daring,  unbridled! — 
a  charm  so  universal  that  it  drew  men  from 
their  beds  in  taverns  at  midnight  to  listen,  de- 
lighted, until  dawn.  Here  was  a  fullness  of 
simple,  native,  massive  manhood,  not  trained 
by  the  schools,  not  manipulated  by  the  dan- 
cing-master and  the  professor  of  single-stick, 
overflowing  bounds,  shocking  the  proprieties, 
defying  the  rules,  guilty  of  offenses  that  can 
not  be  excused,  and  for  which  he  paid  the  pen- 
alty. It  fascinated  and  captivated  the  sad, 
grim,  infinitely  tender  and  manly  and  pure 
genius  of  Carlyle,  and  he  has  interpreted,  as 
no  other  man  has  essayed  to  interpret,  the 
wild,  wistful,  touching,  and  tragical  story  of 
Robert  Burns. 

Principal  Shairp  is  a  very  different  man  from 
Carlyle,  but  his  memoir  of  Burns  is  the  best 
that  has  been  written.  His  sympathy  is  gen- 
erous. He  has  the  true  admiration  of  the 
poet,  and  his  style  is  clear  and  flowing,  while 
there  is  no  attempt  to  preach,  or  to  extenuate, 
or  to  deprecate.  The  sorry  facts  are  all  re- 
I  corded — not  extensively,  not  with  insistence, 
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but  fully  enough  to  give  us  the  true  picture, 
.and  to  show  how  such  a  life  must  necessarily 
have  seemed  to  the  traditions  and  the  justly 
respectable  judgment  of  Ayr  and  Edinburgh 
and  Dumfries.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life, 
when  Robert  Burns  would  have  been  called  a 
drunken  exciseman,  a  young  friend  rode  into 
Dumfries  one  fine  summer  evening  to  attend 
a  country  ball,  and  he  saw  Burns  walking 
alone  in  the  shady  side  of  the  chief  street, 
while  on  the  other  swarmed  gay  groups  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  be  unwill- 
ing to  recognize  him.  The  young  man  dis- 
mounted, and  joining  Burns,  proposed  to  cross 
the  street.  "Nay,  nay,  my  young  friend; 
that's  all  over  now,"  said  the  poet,  and  pres- 
ently quoted  from  a  sad  old  ballad : 

"  '  His  bonnet  stood  ance  f u'  fair  on  his  brow ; 

His  auld  ane  looked  better  than  mony  ane's  new ; 
But  now  he  lets 't  wear  ony  way  it  will  hing, 
And  casts  himsel'  dowie  upon  the  corn  bing. 

"  1  Oh,  were  we  young,  as  we  ance  hae  been, 

We  suld  hae  been  galloping  down  on  yon  green, 
And  linking  it  owre  the  lily-white  lea, 
And  werena  ray  heart  light  I  wad  dee.'" 

Principal  Shairp,  like  Carlyle,  does  not  ex- 
cuse or  conceal.  Gravely  and  calmly  he  points 
out  that  the  key  of  Burns's  life  as  a  man  was 
the  struggle  of  a  weak  will  tossed  between 
great  extremes — poetic  genius,  sensibility,  in- 
tellectual force,  tenderness,  conscience,  gener- 
ous and  wide  sympathies,  on  one  side,  and 
fierce  sensual  passions  on  the  other.  So,  in 
the  earlier  day,  with  all  the  impassioned  elo- 
quence of  youth,  with  infinite  sorrow  and  un- 
availing regret,  Carlyle  had  declared  that  the 
judgment  upon  such  men  was  usually  unjust, 
because  it  rests  negatively  less  on  what  is  done 
right  than  on  what  is  or  is  not  done  wrong. 
A  man  of  genius,  indeed,  however  great  his 
genius  may  be,  however  entrancing  and  true 
the  spell  that  he  throws  upon  the  human  heart, 
however  noble  the  aspiration  that  he  kindles, 
and  the  love  and  admiration  felt  for  him  as  an 
intellectual  and  moral  benefactor,  can  not  be 


absolved  from  the  moral  obligation  that  binds 
us  all.  It  is  no  comfort  to  a  ruined  family  cir- 
cle, no  defense  before  the  conscience  within  us 
which  judges  all  human  conduct,  that  the 
"  fause  lover"  who  "  staw  my  rose"  is  named 
Burns  or  Shakespeare.  But  it  is  also  true  in 
the  deepest  and  fullest  sense  that,  as  Carlyle 
means,  and  in  the  meaning  of  Burns's  own  line, 

"We  know  not  what's  resisted." 

Correct  living — we  can  not  say  virtue — is  in 
some  men  mere  lymph.  It  is  temperament. 
It  is  no  more  virtue,  in  the  sense  of  victory 
in  moral  contest,  than  the  color  of  their  eyes 
or  hair.  They  do  right  only  because  it  is  in- 
stinctively disagreeable  to  do  wrong.  "  I  have 
had  more  moral  struggles  in  one  morning  be- 
fore breakfast  than  he  ever  had  in  his  whole 
life,"  said  one  man  of  another,  and  he  said 
truly.  Except  for  grace,  as  the  good  man  said, 
I  should  have  been  yonder  sinner.  It  is  piti- 
ful and  tragical  to  recall  the  life  of  Burns — 
to  turn  from  those  songs,  sweet  as  the  morn- 
ing, to  the  squalid  and  miserable  lot  of  the 
singer,  to  drunken  orgies  and  debauches.  But 
this  is  the  very  case  in  which  we  must  recall 
the  condemnation  of  the  Pharisee,  and  beware 
of  the  spirit  which  thanks  God  that  it  is  not  as 
other  men  are,  nor  even  as  this  Robert  Burns. 
Did  we  have  his  temptations,  and  should  we 
so  often  and  so  strongly  have  resisted  them? 
"Granted,"  says  Burns's  brother  man  and  broth- 
er Scot,  Carlyle,  "the  ship  comes  into  harbor 
with  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged,  and  the  pi- 
lot is  therefore  blameworthy,  for  he  has  not 
been  all-wise  and  all-powerful ;  but  to  know 
hoiv  blameworthy,  tell  us  first  whether  his  voy- 
age has  been  round  the  globe,  or  only  to  Rams- 
gate  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs."  With  measured 
and  serious  wisdom  Principal  Shairp  also  con- 
cludes :  "  These  moral  defects  it  is  ours  to 
know;  it  is  not  ours  to  judge  him  who  had 
them." 

No  book  of  the  summer  can  be  a  better  va- 
cation companion  than  this  brief  life  of  Burns. 


(i^iiitafB  ICitcranj  JUrnrit. 


A HUNDRED  years  ago  the  existence  of 
color-blindness  was  known  to  a  few  curi- 
ous or  scientific  observers  only,  and  even  by 
them  was  regarded  as  rare  and  phenomenal. 
But  little  importance  was  attached  to  it  at 
that  time,  since  the  most  serious  consequences 
attributed  to  it  were  merely  a  diminution  of 
the  visual  enjoyments  of  those  affected  by  it, 
and  some  inconveniences  to  themselves  and 
others.  In  the  old  stage-coach  days  there  was 
but  little  risk  of  collision  ;  the  lumbering  ve- 
hicles, even  when  moving  at  their  most  rapid 
pace,  had  ample  t  ime  to  get  out  of  each  other's 
way,  their  numbers  were  few,  and  they  were 
not  perpetually  crossing  each  other's  track  or 
moving  on  identical  lines.    There  was,  there- 


fore, at  that  time,  and  on  their  account,  no 
need  of  the  numerous  color  signals  which  have 
since  sprung  into  use  as  a  means  of  preventing 
accidents  to  travellers  on  laud.  And  it  was 
much  the  same  with  travel  at  sea.  Sailing 
vessels  seldom  crossed  or  followed  each  other's 
tracks,  or,  if  they  did,  the  slowness  of  their 
movement  enabled  them  to  avoid  each  other 
with  comparative  ease,  and  the  simplest  sig- 
nals generally  sufficed  to  insure  safety.  But 
since  the  advent  of  steam,  and  its  application 
to  modes  of  travel  on  sea  and  land,  there  has 
been  a  significant  change.  Now,  when  all  the 
highways  of  the  world  are  crowded  with  ships 
or  cars  laden  with  rich  freights  of  merchandise 
and  still  richer  freights  of  human  lives,  moving 
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in  all  directions,  and  in  every  conceivable  rela- 
tion toward  each  other,  with  a  velocity  that 
onr  fathers  never  dreamed  of,  a  system  of  sig- 
nals has  necessarily  been  resorted  to  in  order 
to  direct  the  swiftly  moving  monsters  as  to 
their  course — to  warn,  direct,  and  govern  them 
so  as  to  avoid  calamitous  encounters.  Al- 
though form  signals  have  answered  a  good 
purpose  by  day,  yet  even  then  in  numerous 
cases,  and  invariably  by  night,  color  signals, 
chiefly  of  white,  red,  and  green,  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  telegraph  intelligence  to 
those  in  charge  of  ships  and  trains — intelli- 
gence which  has  been  literally  the  word  of  life 
or  death  to  countless  thousands,  and  of  securi- 
ty and  insecurity  to  many  more.  Under  this 
changed  state  of  things  color-blindness  be- 
comes a  factor  of  vital  importance ;  for  if  the 
helmsman  of  the  steam-ship  or  the  engineer 
of  the  railway  train  be  color-blind,  if  he  mis- 
takes or  confounds  colors  because  a  constitu- 
tional defect  disables  him  from  distinguishing 
them,  no  matter  how  far  or  keen  sighted  he 
may  be  in  all  other  respects,  the  very  signal 
which  is  intended  to  be  a  warning  for  his  se- 
curity may  become  a  lure  for  his  destruction, 
and  the  destruction  of  those  who  have  been 
committed  to  his  care.  A  careful  work  on 
color-blindness,  then,  becomes  an  important 
desideratum ;  and  when  one  appears  that  com- 
mands confidence  by  the  extent  and  ability  of 
its  researches,  by  its  comprehensive  scientific 
investigations,  by  its  large  accumulation  of 
practical  facts  based  on  the  experience  of  sa- 
gacious and  honest  observers,  it  should  be 
diligently  studied  by  the  administrative  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  our  steam-ship  and  rail- 
way lines  for  the  important  facts  it  discloses, 
and  its  teachings  should  be  availed  of  by 
them  if  they  would  avoid  responsibility- for 
the  accidents  which  ignorance  of  its  revela- 
tions renders  not  only  possible  but  probable. 
A  volume  has  been  published  by  B.  Joy  Jef- 
fries, M.D.,  of  Boston,  entitled  Color-Blindncss  : 
Its  Dangers  and  Detection,1  which  is  an  exhaust- 
ive popular  statement  of  all  that  is  at  present 
known  on  the  subject,  and  is  fully  up  to  the 
standard  we  have  indicated.  After  two  inter- 
esting chapters  appropriated  to  accounts  of 
historical  cases  of  color-blindness  and  of  the 
curious  mistakes  caused  by  the  defect,  Dr. 
Jeffries  briefly  describes  the  earlier  imperfect 
attempts  to  classify  the  color-blind,  and  then 
at  greater  length  states  the  present  more  per- 
fect classification.  This  is  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  of 
color-perception,  and  arranges  color-blindness 
under  two  great  divisions,  namely,  total  and 
partial.  In  the  former,  the  faculty  of  perceiv- 
ing colors  is  absolutely  wanting,  and  the  visual 
sense  can  only  perceive  the  difference  between 
darkness  and  light,  or  between  different  in- 
tensities of  light.    In  the  latter,  the  faculty 

1  Color-Blindness:  Its  Dangers  and  Detection.  By  B.  Joy 
Jeffries,  A.M.,  M.D.  12m6,  pp.  312.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Osgood,  and  Co. 


of  perceiving  certain,  but  not  all,  colors  is 
wanting ;  and  it  takes  the  form  either  of  com- 
plete color-blindness — that  is  to  say,  where 
one  of  the  three  fundamental  perceptions  of 
color  is  wanting,  leaving  but  two  ranges  to  the 
visual  field — or  of  incomplete  color-blindness, 
where  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  elements,  or 
perhaps  all,  are  inferior  in  excitability  or  num- 
bers to  those  of  the  normal  chromatic  sense. 
This  is  followed  by  chapters  devoted  to  a  re- 
sponse to  the  question,  What  do  the  color-blind 
really  see  ?  to  investigations  of  the  facts  of 
color-blindness  with  reference  to  disease,  inju- 
ry, and  hereditary  transmission ;  to  a  re'sumd 
of  some  of  the  physical  peculiarities  popularly 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  defect ;  and 
to  the  statistics  of  its  prevalence  in  Europe 
and  this  country  among  various  classes.  A 
curious  and  exceedingly  interesting  chapter, 
illustrating  the  difficulty  of  detecting  color- 
blindness, treats  upon  the  involuntary  con- 
cealment of  the  defect  by  those  affected,  upon 
the  efforts  of  others  to  conceal  or  feign  it,  and 
upon  the  methods  by  which  it  successfully 
eludes  detection  except  by  an  experienced  ex- 
pert.   Other  chapters  consider  the  question  of 
the  palliation  of  congenital  color-blindness, 
rehearse  the  dangers  arising  from  it  on  rail- 
roads and  on  the  ocean,  inquire  iuto  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  change  in  the  system  of  railroad 
and  marine  signals,  and  present  an  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  a  control  of  these  services 
with  the  object  of  securing  the  protection  of 
the  community  by  an  elimination  of  the  color- 
blind from  them..   The  more  specifically  valu- 
able and  practical  portion  of  the  volume,  as 
suggesting  a  mode  of  control  by  which  the 
color-blind  may  be  certainly  discovered  and 
effectually  eliminated  from  the  railway  and 
marine  services,  occupies  nearly  all  the  remain- 
der of  the  work,  and  comprises  a  series  of  im- 
portant chapters  on  methods  of  testing  for  col- 
or-blindness, including  Holmgren's  successful 
method  of  matching  threads  of  worsted  as  ap- 
plied by  himself,  by  Professor  Donders,  and  by 
Dr.  Jeffries.    A  body  of  special  directions  for 
conducting  the  test  is  incorporated  in  these 
chapters,  together  with  an  elucidation  of  the 
scientific  theory  on  which  the  test  is  based. 
One  of  the  most  suggestive  chapters  in  the 
work,  as  presenting  examples  for  imitation, 
is  one  in  which  a  synoptical  view  is  given 
of  the  provisional  laws  and  regulations  that 
have  been  instituted  and  applied  in  Europe, 
having  reference  to  the  control  of  color-blind- 
ness, and  the  elimination  of  those  affected 
by  it  from  employment  in  positions  where 
the  public  safety  depends  upon  the  correct 
perception  of  color  signals.     The  practical 
results  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Jeffries  as  the  out- 
come of  his  discussions  and  investigations  are 
as  follows:  that  one  male  in  twenty-five  (and 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  females)  is  color- 
blind in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  which  de- 
fect they  themselves  may  be  wholly  uncon- 
scious;  that  this  blindness  is  red,  green,  or 
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violet  blindness,  aud  that  total  color-blindness 
sometimes  occurs ;  that  this  defect  is  congen- 
ital, exists  in  varying  degrees,  is  largely  hered- 
itary, and  may  be  temporarily  or  permanently 
caused  by  disease,  or  shock,  or  injury;  that  it 
is  incurable  when  congenital,  and  that  merely 
exercising  the  eyes  with  colors  and  familiar- 
izing the  ears  with  the  names  of  colors  have 
the  sole  effect  of  helping  the  color-blind  to 
supplement  their  eyes,  and  do  not  increase 
their  perception  of  color;  that  we  are  forced 
by  necessity  to  resort  to  red  and  green  sig- 
nal-lights at  sea  and  to  red  lights  on  rail- 
ways, and  that  these  signals  can  never  be 
correctly  seen  by  the  color-blind;  that  there 
is  no  protection  save  in  the  elimination  from 
the  personnel  of  railways  and  vessels  of  all 
whose  position  requires  perfect  color  percep- 
tion and  who  are  destitute  of  it ;  that  a  test 
can  be  made  which  is  uniform,  simple,  rapid, 
applicable  to  large  numbers  at  a  time,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  expert  infallible ; 
that  an  elimination  to  be  perfect  must  be  rad- 
ical :  all  who  are  deficient  should  be  removed 
from  their  posts  of  danger ;  every  one  offering 
as  an  employe"  for  such  a  post  should  be  tested, 
and  refused  if  a  color-Wind;  every  employe" 
should  be  retested  after  a  severe  illness  or  in- 
jury ;  and  periodical  examinations  of  the  en- 
tire personnel  should  be  made  systematically. 
These  regulations  are  now  in  force  in  Europe 
with  the  best  results ;  and  in  applying  them 
in  this  country  we  shall  he  able  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  blunders  that  were  committed 
there,  and  that  rendered  their  work  imperfect 
in  some  instances,  and  necessary  to  be  done  over 
again.  Several  of  our  railroads,  we  regret  to 
learn,  are  repeating  these  blunders,  but  are 
glad  to  hear  that  one  of  the  most  important 
and  extensive  of  our  lines  running  out  of  New 
York  has  determined  to  go  through  the  whole 
of  its  employe's  most  carefully,  and  will  em- 
ploy a  competent  specialist  to  test  them  by 
the  methods  approved  of  in  Dr.  Jeffries's  vol- 
ume. In  the  interests  of  science,  we  close  our 
extended  notice  of  this  valuable  work  by  in- 
viting attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Jeffries 
is  actively  engaged  in  still  further  investiga- 
tions of  color-blindness  in  all  its  relations,  but 
especially  as  to  the  question  of  heredity,  and 
would  gladly  hear,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  from 
the  color-blind  as  to  the  results  of  their  per- 
sonal observations  of  their  own  cases,  or  the 
cases  of  their  relatives  who  are  affected  like 
them.  That  none  may  shrink  from  giving  full 
details,  Dr.  Jeffries  guarantees  that  names  will 
be  scrupulously  withheld  from  the  public. 

The  skill  and  ability  uniformly  displayed 
by  Mr.  Froude  in  his  writings — his  brilliant 
antithesis,  his  subtle  casuistry,  and  his  ingeni- 
ous paradox — always  secure  for  him  a  large 
and  interested  circle  of  intelligent  readers.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  of  those  who 
have  the  keenest  relish  for  the  characteristic 
traits  of  his  style,  comparatively  few  are  dis- 
posed to  indorse  his  opinions  or  unqualifiedly 


accept  his  judgments.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  attractiveness  of  his  writings  is 
the  certainty  that  they  will  provoke  discus- 
sion and  dissent.  Mr.  Froude  is  essentially  a 
partisan,  but  unlike  partisans  generally,  is  al- 
ways thoroughly  honest  and  sincere.  If  he 
is  little  troubled  with  prudish  notions  of  con- 
sistency, he  always  believes,  and  that  entire- 
ly, in  the  opinions  which  he  happens  to  hold 
for  the  time  being,  and  he  always  undertakes 
their  advocacy  with  all  the  warmth  of  his 
strenuous  nature.  Without  being  intention- 
ally, or  even  consciously,  unfair,  he  sees  noth- 
ing but  what  makes  for  his  convictions,  and  is 
constitutionally  unable  to  weigh  with  judicial 
impartiality  the  elements  that  should  modify 
opinion  or  qualify  judgment.  Besides  being 
a  partisan,  Mr.  Froude  is  also  a  man  of  moods. 
He  is  ever  in  extremes.  Either  a  pessimist  or 
an  optimist,  but  most  commonly  the  former, 
he  is  habitually  impatient  under  authority, 
restive  against  prescription,  prone  to  see  things 
in  a  light  different  from  that  in  which  they 
are  commonly  seen,  and  given  to  dogmatize 
where  most  men  are  satisfied  to  reason  and 
compare.  His  latest  work,  Cccsar,-  is  affluent 
of  his  most  distinctive  traits.  Nothing  that 
he  has  written  is  more  brilliant,  more  incisive, 
more  interesting,  or  more  one-sided  than  it- 
After  an  opening  chapter  in  which  he  insti- 
tutes a  parallel  between  the  society  of  Great 
Britain  of  to-day  and  that  of  Rome  when  the 
republic  was  dissolving  into  a  military  em- 
pire, in  the  course  of  which  he  predicts  a  like 
fate  for  the  two  nations  because  of  a  few  points 
of  similarity,  which  he  magnifies,  while  he  dis- 
regards a  thousand  lines  of  difference,  he  pre- 
pares the  reader  for  the  advent  of  Csesar  upon 
the  stage  by  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  social, 
moral,  religious,  industrial,  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  Romans  during  the  preceding 
century,  by  an  equally  masterly  outline  of  the 
interior  and  exterior  events  which  agitated 
the  republic  during  tlyit  time,  and  by  a  series 
of  graphic  character-portraits  of  the  men  whom 
the  agitation  drew  to  the  surface.  Among 
these  portraits  those  of  the  Gracchi,  Marius, 
Sylla,  Verres,  and  Clodius  are  conspicuous. 
After  this  preparation,  he  combines  into  a  com- 
pact and  nervous  narrative  all  that  is  known 
of  the  personal,  social,  political,  and  military 
life  of  Cassar;  and  with  his  sketch  of  Caesar 
includes  other  brilliant  sketches  of  the  great 
men,  his  friends  or  rivals,  who  contemporane- 
ously with  him  formed  the  principal  figures  in 
the  Roman  world.  Among  these  he  gives  great 
prominence  to  Cicero,  who  indeed  divides  his 
attention  nearly  equally  with  Caesar.  The 
difference  in  Mr.  Froude's  treatment  of  these 
two  great  men  is  very  marked.  The  character 
of  Caisar  is  panegyrized,  his  virtues  and  great 
qualities  are  magnified,  and  his  faults,  errors, 
and  vices  are  minified  to  a  vanishing  point, 


2  Ccesar.  A  Sketch.  By  Jamkb  Anthony  Froude,  M.  A. 
8vo,  pp.  550.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner'n  Sons. 
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so  that  lie  is  transformed  into  a  model  of  vir- 
tue and  patriotism.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
character  of  Cicero  is  habitually  belittled, 
his  motives  are  impugned,  his  patriotism  as- 
persed, his  virtues  scoffed  at,  his  public  serv- 
ices derided,  and  his  vanity  paraded  with 
persistent  industry.  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr. 
Froude  were  impressed  with  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  necessary  to  smirch  the  great  orator 
in  order  that  the  brightness  of  the  great  sol- 
dier might  seem  the  more  effulgent.  Though 
much  of  the  severe  criticism  that  he  visits 
upon  Cicero  is  undoubtedly  deserved,  it  is  yet 
too  indiscriminate  and  vituperative  to  be  en- 
tirely just.  So  also,  though  he  has  painted 
Caesar  in  glowing  colors  and  with  graphic  pow- 
er, delineating  some  of  the  details  of  his  char- 
acter with  admirable  skill,  it  is  evident  that 
the  portrait  is  a  flattering  one,  and  that  in  its 
execution  ingenious  care  has  been  taken  to 
hide  or  tone  down  capital  defects  of  form  or 
feature.  Great  praise  must,  however,  be  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Froude's  accounts  of  Caesar's  various 
military  campaigns,  and  of  his  last,  greatest, 
and  most  useful  years,  the  events  of  which  he 
epitomizes  with  felicitous  grace  and  power. 
The  general  impression  the  work  leaves  on  the 
mind  is  that  its  author  has  approved  himself 
an  eloquent  advocate  rather  than  an  impartial 
historian,  and  that  in  his  zeal  to  make  out  a 
case  he  too  commonly  indulges  in  extravagant 
invective  or  extravagant  laudation. 

What  it  is  possible  for  a  refined,  intellectual, 
and  physically  fragile  woman  to  undergo  and 
accomplish  when  sustained  by  a  courageous 
will,  a  passionate  philanthropy,  and  a  spirit 
of  Christian  fortitude  and  devotion,  is  record- 
ed with  unobtrusive  eloquence  in  the  Memori- 
als of  Emily  Bliss  Gould.3  The  daughter  of  an 
eminent  New  York  physician,  and  one  of  the 
central  ornaments  of  a  cultivated  social  cir- 
cle, after  a  few  years  of  happy  marriage  Mrs. 
Gould's  health  failed  her,  and  in  her  thirty- 
eighth  year  she  left  her  native  land  to  seek 
its  restoration  abroad.  Her  visit  to  Europe, 
however,  proved  life-long,  her  fragile  health 
rendering  a  return  sea-voyage  impossible,  and 
making  a  prolonged  residence  in  Italy  a  ne- 
cessity. One  of  the  earliest  impressions  made 
upon  her  on  her  arrival  in  Italy,  coloring  all 
her  after-life,  was  the  moral,  religious,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  destitution  of  the  children, 
especially  the  female  children,  of  the  inferior 
classes.  And  when  she  realized  that  her  stay 
in  Italy  would  probably  be  permanent,  she  de- 
termined to  undertake  what  at  length  became 
her  life  work,  namely,  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  neglected  children  of  her 
adopted  home.  This  work  she  prosecuted  with 
self-denying  love  and  zeal  and  with  systematic 
energy  till  the  close  of  her  beautiful  life.  Her 
first  solicitude  was  excited  for  the  orphan  chil- 
dren of  political  exiles  in  Florence,  and  result- 

3  Memorials  of  Emily  Hliss  Gould,  of  Rome.  By  Leon- 
ard Woolsky  Baoon.  12mo,  pp.  284.  New  York:  A.  D. 
F.  Randolph  and  Co. 


ed  in  her  establishment  there  of  a  school  and 
orphanage,  which  still  remain  a  fair  monu- 
ment of  her  gentle  Christian  philanthropy. 
Here  she  learned  experimentally  those  practi- 
cal lessons  which  she  afterward  profited  by  on 
her  removal  to  Rome,  where  she  applied  the 
results  of  her  Florentine  experience  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  Italo-American  schools  and  the 
founding  of  an  asylum  or  home,  which  became 
the  crowning  work  of  her  life,  and  thereafter 
absorbed  all  her  energies.  The  volume  under 
notice  relates  the  history  of  these  enterprises, 
and  shows  with  Avhat  sweet  and  invincible  pa- 
tience this  noble  woman  pursued  her  plans  for 
the  welfare  of  others,  with  inadequate  instru- 
mentalities, and  amid  scoffs  and  insults  and 
other  discouragements,  till  she  was  rewarded 
by  success.  It  also  contains  generous  extracts 
from  her  journals,  descriptive  not  only  of  these 
undertakings  at  their  various  stages,  but  also 
of  numerous  phases  of  Italian  city  and  rural 
life,  and  of  Italian  manners,  scenery,  and  art. 
There  are  also  interesting  letters  in  it  from 
Mary  Howitt  and  Mrs. General  Edwardes,  which 
embody  tender  memorials  of  the  fragrant  life 
and  loving  labors  of  this  pure  and  cultivated 
woman. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  intelligent  Englishmen  and  Americans 
are  infinitely  less  familiar  with  the  history  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
than  they  are  with  its  history  under  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
the  dynasties  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  or 
during  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  Anne, 
and  the  Hanoverian  princes.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at  if  we  compare  the  little  that  has 
been  written  in  permanent  and  connected  form 
concerning  this  later  period  with  the  multitude 
of  chronicles,  annals,  and  histories  that  came 
into  existence  almost  contemporaneously,  and 
dwelt  with  faithful  minuteness  upon  the  events 
and  personages  of  the  earlier  periods.  W e  have 
no  modern  writers  to  take  the  place  of  those 
industrious  old  chroniclers,  like  Hollinshed, 
Stow,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Fuller,  Wood,  Pepys, 
and  Naunton,  who  patiently  accumulated  and 
saved  up  the  stores  of  loose  fact  and  tradition, 
gossip  and  personal  observation,  which  after- 
ward were  moulded  into  history  by  men  of  tact 
and  genius;  and  we  may  therefore  justly  fear 
that  future  histories  will  lack  the  individuali- 
ty, verisimilitude  and  color  of  those  that  have 
been  written  hitherto.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  systematic  arrangement  and  preservation 
of  public  documents  now  practiced,  the  multi- 
tudinous publications  of  books  and  pamphlets 
bearing  upon  current  events,  and  the  full  and 
accurate  reproduction  by  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  public  and  private  thought  and  activity 
of  the  age,  in  every  department  of  national, 
social,  and  intellectual  life,  must  afford  a  far 
larger  and  more  abundant  mass  of  material 
out  of  which  to  construct  history  than  has 
ever  before  been  accessible.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  a  more  difficult  task  to  write 
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the  history  of  present  and  recent  than  of  for- 
mer times,  and  it  will  require  the  highest  con- 
structive ability  to  reduce  the  superabundant 
materials  to  order  and  method,  and  to  form  out 
of  them  an  imposing  and  symmetrical  whole. 
The  danger  is  that,  owing  to  the  excess  of  ma- 
terial and  the  tendency  of  writers  to  weave  all 
of  it  into  form,  as  history  becomes  more  micro- 
scopic and  minute  it  will  lose  its  grandeur  of 
outline  and  stateliness  of  i>roportion,  that  a 
year,  a  decade,  or  some  other  brief  epoch  will 
exhaust  the  powers  and  the  life  of  the  histo- 
rian, and  that  his  volumes  will  be  distended  to 
an  undue  bulk  by  the  effort  to  depict  a  mere 
speck  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  These  reflections 
are  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy's  History  of  Our  Own  Times  *  of  which 
two  volumes  have  been  printed,  bringing  the 
account  down  to  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  M'Carthy  has  been 
oppressed  by  the  oimlence  of  his  material,  and 
has  had  to  contend  with  the  necessity  for  gen- 
eralization and  condensation  on  one  hand,  and 
the  tenrptation  to  indulge  in  variety  and  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  on  the  other.  The  result 
has  been  a  judicious  compromise,  by  which, 
without  degenerating  into  a  dry  synopsis  or 
barren  summary,  he  has  produced  an  exceed- 
ingly full  and  graphic  historical  outline  of  a 
reign  whose  forty-one  years  have  been  more 
prolific  of  political,  social,  scientific,  economic, 
intellectual,  and  national  movement  than  any 
previous  century  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Among  the  subjects  specially  dwelt  upon  are 
the  coronation  and  marriage  of  the  Queen  ;  the 
rebellion  in  Canada,  and  Lord  Durham's  ad- 
ministration of  the  province  ;  the  inauguration 
of  steam  travel  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  the 
electric  telegraph ;  the  Chartist,  reform,  and 
ecclesiastical  agitations ;  the  establishment  of 
free  trade;  the  Chinese  and  Indian  wars;  the 
fall  of  Louis  Philippe;  the  rise  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon; the  Crimean  war;  and  the  literature  of 
the  reign.  In  connection  with  these  there  are 
frequent  diversions  giving  extended  views  of 
the  mutations  of  parties,  and  close  sketches  of 
the  statesmen  who  figured  on  the  stage,  in- 
cluding, among  many  others,  Wellington,  Mel- 
bourne, Brougham,  Lyndhurst,  Peel,  Cobden, 
Russell,  Bright,  Derby,  Clarendon,  O'Connell, 
Palmerston,  Gladstone,  and  Disraeli.  To  say 
there  is  no  other  work  covering  the  ground 
traversed  by  Mr.  M'Carthy  is  to  state  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  since  there  is  none  that 
makes  even  a  pretense  of  doing  so.  His  is  the 
sole  one  that  gives  a  connected  rCsumd  of  the 
men  and  events  of  this  long  and  eventful  reign  ; 
and  it  is  all  the  more  acceptable  because,  while 
it  fills  an  acknowledged  want,  it  is  written  in 
a  popular  style,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  full- 
ness, condensation,  and  candor. 


*  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  the  A  ccession  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  Berlin  Congress.  Number  I.,  contain- 
ing Volumes  I.  and  II.  By  Justin  M'Carthy.  "  Frank- 
lin Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  112.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 


It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  at  this 
time  there  is  no  subject  which  more  nearly 
concerns  civilized  society  than  that  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  this,  not  only  from  its  intimate  re- 
lation to  the  welfare  and  the  enjoyments  of 
the  individual,  and  from  its  effect  upon  the 
permanent  well-being  of  society  through  its 
influence  over  the  individual,  but  because  of 
the  errors  with  which  its  application  is  in- 
fested, and  which  conspire  to  misdirect  or  to 
dwarf  the  powers  of  the  unit,  and  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  individual  and  society  to- 
ward their  full  and  healthful  development. 
It  is  not  remarkable,  then,  that  thoughtful 
and  earnest  men,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  this  great  factor,  are  directing  their  atten- 
tion in  an  unusual  degree  to  the  study  of  the 
processes  by  which  it  is  applied  and  the  prob- 
lems which  it  involves.    And  although,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,-it  is  impossible  that 
any  single  intellect,  however  lavishly  endow- 
ed, should  be  able  to  grasp  the  entire  subject 
in  all  its  complications,  as  it  relates  to  the 
whole  man,  his  moral,  religious,  and  emotional 
as  well  as  his  intellectual  side,  yet  every  con- 
tribution which  is  made  by  a  judicious  and 
ripely  experienced  thinker  merits,  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  should  receive  careful  consider- 
ation.   Although  we  are  unable  to  adopt  all 
its  conclusions,  wre  are  inclined  to  rank  Pro- 
fessor Bain's  Education  as  a  Science5  among  the 
ablest  and  most  thoroughly  practical  of  recent 
contributions  of  this  sort ;  and  we  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  it  may  find  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  every  friend  of  education,  and 
especially  into  the  hands  of  intelligent  teach- 
ers and  school  boards.    The  volume  is  emi- 
nently comprehensive,  direct,  and  practical. 
And  although  it  demands  the  patient  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  it  is  couched  in  terms  which 
are  entirely  on  a  level  with  any  sagacious  and 
fairly  intelligent  mind.     In  order  that  his 
reader  may  have  a  due  understanding  of  a 
number  of  essential  corollaries  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  an  application  of  the  methods 
and  processes  suggested  or  prescribed,  the  au- 
thor first  devotes  considerable  space  to  their 
consideration  before  entering  upon  the  main 
topic,  involving  an  examination  of  the  scope 
of  education,  and  the  bearings  upon  it  of 
physiology  and  psychology,  including  under 
the  latter  an  elaborate  account  of  the  bearings 
of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  on  education. 
This  investigation  is  followed  by  a  prepara- 
tory chapter  appropriated  to  the  explanation 
of  certain  terms  and  phrases  of  a  semi-tech- 
nical kind,  such,  for  instance,  as  memory, 
judgment,  imagination,  analysis,  synthesis, 
object  lessons,  training,  etc.,  which  are  much 
employed  by  the  author  in  his  discussions, 
and  to  which  he  assigns  precise  meanings. 
An  interesting  chapter  is  given  to  a  consid- 


5  Education  as  a  Science.  "International  Scientific  Se- 
ries." By  A i.f.x an i) r.it  Bain,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  ia 
the  University  of  Aberdeen.  12mo,  pp.  453.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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eration  of  "  education  values,"  or,  in  other 
words,  to  an  inquiry  into  the  worth  of  the  va- 
rious subjects  in  the  usual  routine  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  two  great  divisions  of  language 
and  science,  and  into  the  characteristic  mental 
efficacy  of  each  of  them.  Under  the  head  of 
"  Sequence  of  Subjects  Psychological  and  Log- 
ical," there  are  two  other  chapters  containing 
an  exposition  of  the  order  of  the  unfolding  of 
the  faculties,  of  the  influence  this  order  should 
have  ui)on  the  arrangement  of  studies,  and  of 
the  dependence  of  the  subjects  proposed  to  be 
studied  on  each  other.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  confined  to  the  main  topic  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  First,  "  Methods  of  Teaching," 
under  which,  after  adverting  to  that  which 
concerns  the  first  elements  of  reading  and  the 
question  of  knowledge  teaching,  the  author 
introduces  the  subject  of  the  object  lesson, 
points  out  the  dangers  attending  it,  and  de- 
scribes its  true  office,  range,  direction,  and 
methods,  both  in  the  elementary  stages  and  in 
its  application  to  geography,  history,  and  the 
sciences.  Second,  the  "Mother -Tongue,"  in 
which  every  thing  that  relates  to  it  as  an  ac- 
quirement— its  vocabulary,  grammars,  con- 
struction, and  literature — is  minutely  can- 
vassed. Third,  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  "Study  of  the  Classics"  at  the  present 
day,  in  which  the  ground  is  taken  that  "  the 
provisional  arrangement,  whereby  the  high- 
er knowledge  was  for  centuries  made  to  flow 
through  two  dead  languages,  should  now  be 
considered  as  drawing  to  a  close."  And 
fourth,  the  suggestion  of  a  "  renovated  cur- 
riculum" of  higher  education,  whose  studies 
shall  embrace  science,  the  humanities,  and 
English  composition  and  literature.  These 
discussions  are  followed  by  able  chapters  on 
moral  education,  art  teaching,  and  propor- 
tions; and  in  an  appendix  further  examples 
are  given  of  the  object  lesson,  and  additional 
explanations  of  terms. 

When  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  was  founded  in  1837,  a 
young  man  was  holding  a  scholarship  in  the 
college  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  but  whose  rare  abilities  and  prom- 
ise had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  old- 
er scholars.  Among  those  who  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  accomplishments  of  this  young 
student  was  the  founder  of  the  chair,  and 
passing  over  the  heads  of  men  of  riper  years, 
he  selected  the  comparative  youth  to  fill  it 
immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  his  schol- 
arship. It  was  thus  that  William  Archer  But- 
ler came  to  be  the  first  incumbent  of  this  dis- 
tinguished professorate,  the  duties  of  which 
he  assumed  when  he  was  only  twenty-six,  and 
continued  to  perform  until  his  premature  death 
in  1849.  The  lectures  on  the  history  of  ancient 
philosophy,6  which  were  the  first-fruits  of  the 


6  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  By 
William  Aroiikh  Buxi.br,  M.  A.  Edited  by  Willi  vm  H  kp- 
worth  Thompson,  M.A.  2  Vols.,  12mo,  pp.  436  and  415. 
New  York  :  Robert  Carter  and  Brotbers. 


labors  of  this  youthful  professor,  were  deliv- 
ered during  the  first  four  years  of  his  brief 
and  brilliant  career,  and  were  of  such  unusual 
elegance  and  ability  as  to  win  the  applause 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  vindicate  their 
reproduction  at  this  late  date  in  permanent 
form.  The  task  of  reproduction  has  been  thor- 
oughly performed  by  his  friend  William  Hep- 
worth  Thompson,  M.A.,  who  has  edited  from 
the  author's  manuscript  as  many  of  the  lec- 
tures as  had  been  reduced  to  form,  and  has  ver- 
ified, and  in  some  instances  corrected  or  more 
fully  explained,  the  references  in  the  text  to 
original  authorities.  Some  of  the  earlier  lec- 
tures in  the  series  are  redundant  and  rhetorical 
in  their  style,  are  often  obscured  by  an  excess 
of  illustration,  and  are  sometimes  inexact  in 
their  learning  or  immature  in  their  judgments 
of  speculative  questions;  but  these  defects  are 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  remarkable 
force  and  impressiveness  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  clothed,  by  the  rich  vein  of 
imagination  by  which  they  are  varied,  by  the 
deep  and  patient  thought  with  which  they 
are  freighted,  and  by  the  atmosphere  of  philo- 
sophic acumen  in  which  they  are  enveloped. 
These  defects,  however,  are  mainly  confined  to 
those  lectures  in  the  introductory  series  which 
were  prepared  by  the  author  immediately  upon 
assuming  his  unexpected  duties,  and  when  he 
was  new  to  the  requirements  of  his  professor- 
ship. But  perhaps  because  of  the  defects  in 
them,  attributable  to  the  haste  with  which  they 
were  written  and  his  own  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, these  early. lectures  will  be  found  more 
easy  of  comprehension  to  the  neophyte  than 
if  they  were  more  faultless,  their  elementary 
and  progressive  character  being  better  suited 
to  his  case,  and  rendering  them  more  service- 
able as  helps  on  his  way.  In  the  lectures  of 
the  introductory  series  are  comprised  a  popu- 
lar inquiry  into  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
sciences  of  psychology  and  ontology,  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
an  inductive  science  of  the  mind,  a  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  superiority  of  this  science  to 
all  others,  and  an  exposition  of  its  disciplin- 
ary value.  This  is  followed  by  a  statement 
of  the  province  and  functions  of  a  historian  of 
philosophy,  and  a  history  of  the  progress  of 
philosophy  through  ancient  and  modern  times, 
in  which  the  lecturer  dwells  especially  upon 
the  Greek  philosophy,  its  origin,  characteris- 
tics, and  stages  of  development.  Under  this 
branch  a  view  is  taken  of  the  early  efforts  of 
philosophical  inquiry  in  Greece,  and  outlines 
are  given  of  the  tenets  of  the  Ionic,  the  Atom- 
ic, the  Pythagorean,  and  the  Eclectic  schools, 
and  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Soc- 
rates. Another  series  is  devoted  to  Socrates 
and  his  followers,  and  to  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  Megaric  philosophy,  and  to  an 
examination  of  the  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic  insti- 
tutes. These  form  the  first  volume,  and  the 
second  is  devoted  exclusively,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  lectures  on  Aristotle  and  his 
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philosophy,  to  a  consideration  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Plato  and  the  Platonists.  These  are 
the  most  brilliant  and  original  of  the  lectures, 
and  also  the  most  able  and  accurate ;  and  they 
have  been  pronounced  by  a  competent  author- 
ity "  a  perfectly  independent  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  great  master  of  Grecian 
■wisdom."  The  exposition  they  give  of  the  di- 
alectics and  physics  of  Plato  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  at  once  accurate  and  popular  which 
is  accessible  to  English  students.  As  the  ed- 
itor has  observed,  they  "constitute  a  history 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  its  seed-time,  ma- 
turity, and  decay ;  and  the  author's  familiarity 
with  the  metaphysical  writings  of  the  last 
century,  and  especially  with  the  English  and 
Scotch  school  of  psychologists,  has  enabled 
him  to  illustrate  the  subtle  speculations  of 
which  he  treats  in  a  manner  calculated  to  ren- 
der them  more  intelligible  to  the  English  mind 
than  they  can  be  made  by  writers  trained  sole- 
ly in  the  technicalities  of  the  modern  German 
school,  or  by  those  who  disdain  the  use  of  il- 
lustration altogether." 

"  Short  spells,"  whether  in  our  employments 
or  recreations,  are  now  the  order  of  the  day. 
Even  our  enjoyments  become  a  burden  if  too 
greatly  protracted  when  the  thermometer 
stands  at  ninety;  and  "little  and  often"  is  the 
rule  laid  down  by  experience,  which  we  must 
observe  if  we  would  escape  the  penalties  that 
its  infraction  is  sure  to  incur.  In  these  heat- 
ed midsummer  days  it  is  literally  true  that 
"man  wants  but  little  here  below,  nor  wants 
that  little  long ;"  and  whether  it  be  a  nap  or  a 
dinner,  a  drink  or  a  flirtation,  a  song  or  a  sere- 
nade, a  sermon,  a  book,  or  even  a  book-notice, 
it  must  be  short,  else  it  is  likely  to  prove 
wearisome.  The  great  art  just  now  is  not 
only  to  keep  our  occupations  from  proving  ex- 
hausting, but  to  prevent  our  recreations  from 
becoming  a  toil.  Books  suitable  for  vacation 
browsing  are  an  indispensable  element  of  com- 
fort ;  and  these  may  be  grave  or  gay — nay,  must 
be  of  all  shades  to  meet  all  tastes — so  only  that 
they  have  the  capital  merit  of  being  short,  or 
at  least  of  the  kind  that  Taine  confesses  a  fond- 
ness for — such  as  we  can  begin  at  the  end  or 
iu  the  middle,  can  dip  into  here  and  there  at 
will,  can  throw  down  after  a  score  of  pages 
as  we  can  lay  aside  an  emptied  goblet,  and  in 
which  we  can  find  refreshing  amusement,  mis- 
cellaneous variety,  or  food  for  easy  thought. 
For  those  who  can  not  be  content  with  mental 
aliment  of  the  whipped  syllabub  order,  one  of 
the  best  vacation  books  we  know  of  is  a  volume 
entitled  Essays  of  To-Day,1  which  consists  of 
twelve  essays  on  subjects  that  make  a  reason- 
able demand  upon  the  attention  while  they  do 
not  require  laborious  thought,  and  which  feed 
and  invigorate  the  mind  while  they  afford  it- 
a  considerable  latitude  of  refining  entertain- 


7  Essays  of  To-Day:  Religious  and  Theological.  By 
William  Wilbeukoroe  Newton,  Hector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Boston.  12mo,  pp.  253.  Boston:  A.Williams 
and  Co. 


ment.  Among  the  studies  served  up  in  this 
thoughtful  and  agreeable  volume  are  the  Lim- 
its of  Enthusiasm;  the  Age  of  the  Schoolmen  ; 
Savonarola;  Edward  Irving;  Lacordaire;  Rep- 
resentative Men  of  the  English  Church ;  the 
Narrowness  of  Breadth,  etc.,  each  of  which  is 
treated  with  genial  gracefulness,  and  is  charged 
with  suggestiveness.— Another  instance  of  this 
thoughtful  sort  of  browsing,  where  serious 
subjects  are  made  to  sparkle  with  vivacity, 
and  to  effervesce  with  wit  and  eloquence  and 
brilliant  buncombe,  is  a  new  volume  of  Jo- 
seph Cook's  Monday  Lectures,  entitled  Mar- 
riage,6 in  which  he  discusses  that  important 
social  relation  from  a  conservative  stand-point, 
under  the  following  heads :  The  Infidel  Attack 
on  the  Family ;  A  Supreme  Atfection  between 
Two;  Marriage  without  Love;  Love  without 
Marriage ;  Electhre  Affinities ;  Goethe  and 
Shakspeare  on  Marriage ;  Inherited  Education- 
al Forces ;  and  Hereditary  Taints  in  Blood. 
We  may  add  that  to  each  of  these  discussions 
there  is  prefixed  one  of  Mr.  Cook's  pyrotech- 
nical  displays,  which  he  calls  a  "prelude,"  and 
which  has  about  as  intimate  a  connection  with 
the  main  topic  as  Mr.  Cook  himself  has  with  the 
man  in  the  moon. — Capital  browsing  is  also  to 
be  found  in  George  Eliot's  latest  volume,  The- 
oplirastus  Such.9  In  it  an  imaginary  old  bache- 
lor, of  unattractive  and  insignificant  appear- 
ance but  active  brain,  indulges  somewhat  aft- 
er the  manner  of  Addison's  "short-faced  man" 
and  Goldsmith's  "  Man  in  Black,"  in  lucubra- 
tions about  himself  and  men  and  things  and 
books,  and  delivers  his  opinions  concerning 
them  in  a  monologue  which  is  half  oracular, 
half  confidential,  and  which  sparkles  with  wit 
and  wisdoni  and  originality,  with  keen  obser- 
vations couched  in  a  tone  of  simplicity,  and 
with  subtle  metaphysical  distinctions  and 
speculations.  Every  page  scintillates  with 
one  or  other  of  these  characteristics;  and  the 
charm  of  the  volume  consists  in  the  fact  that 
while  its  confessions,  vaticinations,  and  rea- 
sonings are  good  intellectual  appetizers,  they 
do  not  constitute  a  laborious  meal.  In  fact, 
the  book  is  a  series  of  eighteen  suggestive  es- 
says, calculated  to  act  as  momentary  stimu- 
lants to  a  mind  that  is  taking  its  ease,  but  is 
disinclined  to  be  absolutely  vacant.  Several 
of  these  are  in  the  nature  of  "  confessions"  by 
the  imaginary  old  bachelor  after  whom  the 
volume  is  named,  in  which  he  reveals  his  men- 
tal and  moral  idiosyncrasies  and  whimsicali- 
ties. Nine  or  ten  of  them  are  delineations  of 
as  many  different  characters,  each  as  imagina- 
ry as  the  old  bachelor  himself,  but  who  aro 
typical  of  certain  phases  of  men,  among  them 
being  the  victim  of  literary  jealousy,  the  too 
deferential  man,  the  political  molecule,  the 

8  Marriage.  With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By  Jo- 
seph Cook.  12mo,pp.  270.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood, 
and  Co. 

9  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Srtch.  By  Georoe  Eliot. 
12mo,  pp.  234.    New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Same.  "Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  28. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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watch-dog  of  knowledge,  etc.  The  remaining 
essays  are  on  special  topics  of  curiosity  or  in- 
terest, such  as  how  we  come  to  give  ourselves 
false  testimonies  and  believe  in  them,  the  dis- 
eases of  small  authorship,  moral  swindlers, 
shadows  of  the  coming  race,  etc. — Not  so  pure- 
ly intellectual  as  the  above-named  volumes, 
but  equally  well  suited  to  give  a  fillip  to  the 
mind  of  the  vacation  idler,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  sinking  into  lethargy,  are  several  books 
of  a  biographical  cast.  Of  these,  because  of 
its  greater  completeness,  and  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  its  subject,  we  give  the  precedence 
to  Mr.  Trollope's  Life  of  Thackeray.10  A  handy 
satchel  or  pocket  volume,  there  is  nothing  in 
its  bulk  or  its  tone  to  appall  the  heated  fugi- 
tive from  town  and  worry,  or  to  prevent  him 
from  taking  it  along  as  a  companion.  In  a 
single  chapter  of  moderate  dimensions  Mr. 
Trollope  brings  together  all  the  little  that  is 
known  of  Thackeray  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer, 
in  a  manner  so  chatty  and  genially  sympa- 
thetic that  the  laziest  will  regret  its  brevity ; 
and  this  is  followed  by  eight  brief  chapters, 
each  of  which  is  a  distinct  and  independent 
essay,  that  may  be  separately  read,  on  Thack- 
eray's several  productions  in  prose  and  verse, 
his  novels,  ballads,  burlesques,  and  lectures, 
and  on  his  style  and  genius. — Two  smaller 
volumes  of  this  class  are  devoted  respectively 
to  Montaigne11  and  Ruskin.12  The  former,  by 
Mrs.  Olipkant,  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  father  of  essayists,  which,  if  less  de- 
lightfully written  than  the  still  briefer  sketch 
by  Hazlitt  so  well  known  to  lovers  of  Mon- 
taigne, is  yet  very  agreeable  reading.  The 
sketch  is  largely  made  up  of  material  drawn 
from  Montaigne's  own  writings,  by  means  of 
which  we  are  given  pleasant  glimpses  of  the 
vivacious  and  observant  Frenchman  in  his  li- 
brary, on  his  travels,  and  in  office,  and  gain  a 
clear  idea  of  his  character  and  opinions.  The 
volume  on  Ruskin  is  simply  a  collection  of 
passages  scissored  out  of  his  Modern  Painters, 
arranged  under  short  and  specific  heads,  and 
prefaced  by  a  brief  biographical  sketch. — For 
repasts  containing  in  the  smallest  compass  food 
that  is  wholesome  and  substantial,  yet  delicate 
of  flavor  and  light  of  digestion,  we  commend  the 
summer  saunterer  to  Thackeray's  lectures  on 
the  four  Georges13  and  on  the  English  Humor- 
ists,14 15  to  Macaulay's  brilliant  monograph  on 

10  Thackeray.  By  Anthony  Trollopr.  "  English  Men 
of  Letters  Series."  12mo,  pp.  206.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

11  Montaigne.  "Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers 
Series."  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  16ino,  pp.  192.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincot.t  and  Co. 

12  Ruskin  on  Painting.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch. 
"  New  Handy  Volume  Series."  16mo,  pp.  210.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

13  The  Four  Georges.  Sketches  of  Manners,  Morals, 
Court  and  Town  Life.  By  W.  M.  Tiiaokkray.  "  Har- 
per's Half-hour  Series."  32mo,  pp.  205.  New  York :  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

14  Swift,  Congreve,  Addison,  and  Steele.  From  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  English  Humorists."  By  W.  M.  Tiiaokkray. 
"  Harper's  Half-hour  Series."  32mo,  pp.  209.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

is  prior,  Gay,  Pope,  Hogarth,  Smollett,  Fielding,  Sterne, 
and  Goldsmith.   By  W.  M.  Tuaokkkay.    "  Harper's  Half- 


Lord  Bacon,16  and  to  Creighton's  Half-hour 
History  of  England.11  The  author  of  the  last- 
named  is  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  excel- 
lent series  of  "Epochs  of  English  History,"  now 
in  course  of  publication,  to  which  this  little  vol- 
ume is  designed  to  be  introductory.  It  is  an 
admirably  condensed  outline  of  English  his- 
tory from  the  coming  of  the  Danes  and  Angles 
until  1870.  As  to  Thackeray's  lectures  and 
Macaulay's  brilliant  biographical  criticism, 
nothing  need  be  said.  Those  who  have  read 
them  will  be  glad  to  do  so  again,  and  those 
who  have  not,  have  a  treat  in  store  for  them 
that  we  envy. —  Doubtless  there  will  be  some 
among  our  summer  excursionists  who,  if  not 
thinking  as  regretfully  of  their  interrupted  re- 
ligious privileges  as  the  Israelites  did  of  the 
flesh-pots  of  Eg3Tpt,  would  yet  gladly  replace 
them  by  the  perusal  of  books  not  too  elabo- 
rately grave,  but  still  of  a  more  definite  relig- 
ious cast  than  those  we  have  named.  Serious 
books  for  vacation  reading  are  as  needful  as 
any  others.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  of 
this  kind  is  Professor  Fisher's  address  on  Faith 
and  nationalism,19  delivered  before  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  School.  In  this  cogent  ad- 
dress the  lecturer  considers  the  temper  and 
tendency  of  rationalism,  and  displays  its  im- 
patience of  mysteries  in  religion,  its  failure  to 
take  into  account  the  influence  of  sin  on  man's 
capacity  to  investigate  religious  truth,  its  in- 
evitable tendency  to  ignore  the  premises  of 
religious  faith,  its  inclination  to  take  no  ac- 
count of  implicit  mental  processes,  its  exag- 
geration of  the  office  of  logic  in  religion,  and 
its  proueness  to  seek  for  religious  truth  mere- 
ly for  its  own  sake.  He  then  announces  the 
true  motive  in  the  search  for  religious  truth, 
suggests  safeguards  against  fancy  and  enthu- 
siasm, states  the  limit  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  believer  in  meeting  objections,  and 
passes  in  review  the  leading  truths  of  re- 
ligion. To  the  lecture  is  appended  several 
brief  and  erudite  essays  on  the  following 
topics :  on  the  teaching  of  theology  on  the 
moral  basis  of  faith ;  on  the  doctrine  of  nes- 
cience respecting  God;  on  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution in  its  relation  to  the  arguments  of 
design  ;  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  prayer ;  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
elements  in  the  atonement;  and  on  the  unity 
of  belief  among  Christians. — Under  the  com- 
prehensive title  Motives  of  Life,19  Professor 
Swing  analyzes  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
principal  motives  which  impel  man  and  rule 
his  life,  namely,  the  desire  of  intellectual  cul- 

honr  Series."  32mo,  pp.  214.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

is  Lord  Bacon.  By  Lord  Macattlay.  "  Harper's  Half- 
hour  Series."  32mo,  pp.  198.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

17  Half-hour  History  of  England.  By  Mandkll  Crrish- 
ton,  M.A.  "Harper's  Half-hour  Series."  32mo,  pp.  221. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

18  Faith  and  Rationalism.  With  Short  Supplementary 
Essays  on  Related  Topics.  By  Gkoror  P.  Fishkr,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  188.    New  York  :  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons. 

19  Motives  of  Life.  By  David  Swing.  16mo,  pp.  162. 
Chicago:  Jausen,  M'Clurg,  and  Co. 
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ture,  the  idea  of  home,  considerations  of  fame, 
the  hope  of  happiness,  the  love  of  mankind, 
and  religion.  Specially  addressed  to  the  young, 
his  essays  on  each  of  these  topics  will  make 
a  strong  impression  by  their  simplicity,  elo- 
quence, earnestness,  and  practical  wisdom. — 
Less  controversial  and  didactic  than  the  two 
volumes  just  mentioned,  Dr.  Macduff  s  Palms 
of  Elim20  is  designed  for  the  spiritual  comfort 
and  refreshment  of  Christians  rather  than  for 
their  moral  and  intellectual  development,  or 
for  their  equipment  for  the  defense  of  their 
faith.  It  comprises,  in  a  series  of  threescore 
and  ten  brief  meditations,  a  selection  of  the 
more  comforting  passages  from  the  author's 
previous  writings,  which  are  intended  to  reach 
the  case  of  the  weary,  the  heavy-laden,  the 
penitent,  the  spiritually  depressed,  the  fearful, 
the  afflicted,  and,  indeed,  all  the  needs  and 
moods  of  Christians  in  every  class  and  station. 
They  are  marked  by  great  tenderness,  and  are 
replete  with  encouragements  and  consolations 
drawn  from  Holy  Scripture,  many  of  which 
are  clothed  in  verse  of  great  sweetness  and 
pathos. — Dr.  Vincent's  Stranger  and  Guest21  is  a 
guide  to  personal  religion,  in  the  form  of  five 
suggestive  essays,  which  deal  with  successive 
stages  of  life  from  the  world  to  the  Lord's 
table.  —  Belonging  to  an  entirely  different 
sphere  are  a  number  of  publications  whose 
province  is  merely  to  afford  entertainment  by 
their  incursions  upon  the  territory  of  romance, 
or  by  their  pictures  of  society  and  maimers,  or 
by  their  recital  of  the  vagaries  and.  vicissitudes 
of  love.  Under  the  title  An  Attic  Philosopher 
in  Paris22  M.  fimile  Souvestre  has  grouped 
twelve  exquisite  little  sketches,  based  on  com- 
monplace happenings  in  Paris,  and  depict- 
ing with  commingled  tenderness,  pathos,  hu- 
mor, and  sweetness  as  many  phases  of  hum- 
ble life  in  Paris,  each  of  which  has  the  piqu- 
ancy of  a  romance  and  the  literalness  of 
reality. — Theo23  and  Miss  Cre&pigny3*  are  two 
of  Mrs.  Burnett's  earlier  love  stories,  whose 
brightness  and  vivacity  will  be  attractive  to 
young  people  of  the  gentler  sex,  but  which 
have  little  of  the  narrative  and  descriptive 
power  exhibited  in  her  maturer  writings. — A 
vacant  hour  may  be  pleasantly  whiled  away 
by  Mr.  Cooke's  clever  story,  Mr.  Grantleifs 
Idea,25  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Virginia, 
and  whose  hero  is  a  lad  of  gentle  birth,  re- 
duced by  orphanage  and  the  neglect  of  his 
relatives  to  the  condition  of  a  tramp  and  the 

20  Palms  of  Elim;  or,  Rest  and  Refreshment  in  the  Val- 
leys. By  J.  K.  Macduff,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  307.  New 
York  :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

21  Stranger  and  Guest.  By  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D. 
18mo,  pp.  152.    New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co. 

22  An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris;  or,  A  Peep  at  the 
World  from  a  Garret.  From  the  French  of  Emiee  Sou- 
vkstrk.  "New  Handy  Volume  Series."  16mo,  pp.  194. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

23  Theo.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Sm.  12mo, 
pp.183.   New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

24  Miss  Crespigny.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
Sm.  12mo,  pp.  190.    New  York:  Charles  Scribners  Sods. 

25  Mr.  Grantley's  Idea.  By  John  Esten  Cooke.  "Har- 
per's Half-hour  Series."  32mo,  pp.  154.  New  York :  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 


verge  of  criminality.  He  is  rescued  from  his 
downward  career  by  the  impression  made  upon 
him  by  a  little  girl,  who  saved  him  from  a  de- 
grading punishment,  and  by  the  tender  benevo- 
lence of  the  late  good  Bishop  Meade.  Through 
the  influence  and  training  of  the  latter  he  is 
educated  and  transformed ;  and  after  he  be- 
comes a  man,  he  returns  to  the  scene  of  his 
youthful  delinquency,  and  works  out  a  penalty 
which  he  had  escaped  at  the  time,  and  finally 
wins  the  girl  whom  he  had  offended  against 
in  his  early  days.  The  story  is  gracefully  told ; 
and  the  "  idea"  which  impels  the  hero  to  work 
out  the  literal  terms  of  the  punishment  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced,  but  which  he  had 
evaded,  is  an  episode  of  great  moral  beauty,  and 
is  not  without  its  humorous  and  romantic  side. 
— Equally  brief  and  entertaining,  and  embody- 
ing with  a  gracefully  told  love  story  a  sug- 
gestive lesson,  by  which  young  maidens  who 
have  no  other  gift  than  a  sunshiny  nature 
may  gladden  and  elevate  those  of  their  own 
sex  who  spend  their  lives  in  hopeless  drudgery, 
is  a  little  volume  styled  My  Sister's  Keeper  26 
It  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  association 
and  example,  and  of  the  property  of  sunniness 
and  sweetness  to  brighten  and  sweeten  all  that 
come  within  their  influence. — If  a  rainy  day 
should  intervene,  and  these  tidbits  of  fiction 
prove  too  slight  a  repast,  a  more  prolonged  en- 
tertainment may  be  found  in  some  recent  nov- 
els. Among  these  we  note  as  very  bright  and 
vivacious,  Orange  Lily  21  a  genial  Irish  story,  by 
May  Crommelin  ;  Basildon29  a  more  elaborate 
English  society  novel,  by  Mrs.  Hunt ;  and  Mar- 
kof,29  by  Mrs.  Henry  Gr6ville,  a  novel  based  on 
life  and  society  in  Russia,  in  which  this  won- 
derfully fertile  writer  depicts  the  career  of  a 
young  peasant  violinist  from  the  opening  of 
his  passion  for  music,  through  his  struggles  to 
master  the  exacting  art,  till  he  wins  success. 
The  love  experiences  of  the  hero  and  two  of 
his  friends  are  related  with  great  spirit  and 
delicacy.  The  work  is  far  superior  to  any 
thing  we  have  read  of  Mrs.  Gr6ville's,  and  has 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  genius. — But  spe- 
cially noteworthy  for  every  quality  that  makes 
a  work  of  imaginative  romance  a  welcome  and 
invigorating  refreshment  is  our  old  favorite 
John  Halifax,30  w  hich  the  Messrs.  Harper  have 
reproduced  in  their  popular  "Franklin  Square 
Library"  just  in  time  to  make  one  in  the  nu- 
merous peripatetic  libraries  of  the  legions  who 
are  now  preparing  for  the  summer  hegira. 


26  My  Sister's  Keeper.  A  Story  for  Girls.  By  Laura 
M.  Lane.  "  Harper's  Half-hour  Series."  32mo,  pp.  191. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

21  Orange  Lily.  A  Novel.  By  May  Crommemn. 
"Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  39.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

S8  Basildon.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Hunt. 
"Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  60.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

29  Markof,  the  Russian  Violinist.  By  Henry  Grevit/t.e. 
Translated  by  Helen  Stanley.  12mo,  pp.  46S.  Philadel- 
phia :  T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers. 

30  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Mu- 
t.ook.  "Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp\  89.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUE  Record  is  closed  on  the  17th  of  Jane. — 
President  Hayes,  May  29,  sent  a  message 
to  the  House  vetoing  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill.  A  mo- 
tion to  pass  the  measure  over  the  veto  failed, 
the  vote  standing  112  to  91 — less  than  two- 
thirds.  On  the  9 th  of  June  another  bill  was 
offered  without  the  political  riders  to  which 
the  President  had  objected,  and  it  was  passed 
by  188  to  22.  On  the  14th,  the  Senate  amend- 
ed and  passed  it,  after  which  it  was  returned 
to  the  House  for  concurrence.  The  bill  con- 
sists of  a  single  declaratory  clause,  and  a  large 
number  of  explanations  and  amendments,  mak- 
ing the  law  of  the  present  current  year  the  law 
of  the  next  fiscal  year.  On  the  10th  of  Jane 
the  House  passed  the  Judicial  Appropriation 
Bill,  with  a  clause  nullifying  the  Federal  elec- 
tion law. — June  16,  the  Senate  passed  the  Sup- 
plemental Judicial  Appropriation  Bill,  modi- 
fied by  the  Democrats  so  as  to  remove  possible 
objections  by  the  President.  An  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Hill,  and  adopted,  gives 
United  States  courts  permission  to  draw  their 
jurors  from  State  court  jury-boxes. — June  2, 
the  House  voted  to  appropriate  $20,000  for  the 
'Australian  exhibitions. — June  11,  the  House, 
by  a  vote  of  172  to  31,  passed  the  Army  Bill, 
with  the  following  restrictive  clause:  "That 
no  money  appropriated  by  this  act  is  appro- 
priated or  shall  be  paid  for  the  subsistence, 
equipment,  transportation,  or  compensation  of 
any  portion  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
to  be  used  as  a  police  force  to  keep  the  peace 
at  the  polls  at  any  election  held  within  any 
State." 

The  House,  June  7,  voted  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  postal  service,  including  an 
increase  of  the  pay  of  letter-carriers. 

A  new  Army  Bill,  prohibiting  military  in- 
terference at  elections,  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  Springer,  June  16,  aud  pressed 
for  immediate  passage,  but  it  failed,  less  than 
two-thirds  voting  to  suspend  the  rules. 

The  Senate,  June  6,  passed  the  bill  repealing 
the  jurors'  test  oath. 

The  Senate,  June  10,  refused,  by  a  vote  of  21 
to  22,  to  order  the  Warner  Silver  Bill  to  be  re- 
ported. 

Botli  Houses,  June  10,  unanimously  passed 
a  bill  to  erect  a  monument  on  the  site  of  the 
house  in  which  Washington  was  born. 

The  Maine  Greenbackers  met  in  Convention 
at  Portland  June  3,  and  nominated  Joseph  L. 
Smith  for  Governor. — The  Ohio  Democrats 
met  at  Columbus  on  the  4th,  and  nominated 
Thomas  Ewing  for  Governor.  The  same  day 
the  Ohio  Greenbackers  also  met  at  Columbus, 
aud  refusing  any  coalition  with  the  Democrats, 
nominated  General  A.  S.  Piatt  for  Governor. — 
June  10,  the  Minnesota  Greenbackers  met  at 
St.  Paul,  and  nominated  Asa  Barton  for  Gov- 


ernor.— The  Iowa  Republicans  met  at  Des 
Moines  June  11,  and  renominated  John  H. 
Gear  for  Governor. 

The  French  Senate,  June  15,  passed  the  bill 
for  a  return  of  the  Chambers  to  Paris. — M. 
Blanqui,  the  French  Socialist,  has  been  par- 
doned and  released  from  prison,  but  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  has  annulled  his  election. 

A  naval  engagement  was  fought  off  Iquique, 
on  the  Peruvian  coast,  May  21,  between  the 
Peruvian  iron-clads  Huascar  and  Independence 
and  three  Chilian  wooden  vessels,  the  Esmeral- 
da, Covadonga,  and  Limari.  The  Esmeralda  was 
rammed  and  sunk,  and  over  100  of  her  crew 
were  drowned.  The  Independencia  was  wreck- 
ed in  pursuing  the  enemy,  and  was  burned. 

King  Cetywayo,  with  a  view  of  leaving  the 
British  no  point  to  strike  at,  and  adopting  a 
system  of  bush  warfare,  has  burned  the  royal 
kraal,  and  retired  to  Northwest  Zululaud. 

The  late  Portuguese  ministry,  before  its  re- 
tirement, concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain looking  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  the  development  of  commerce,  and  the 
civilization  of  Africa. 

The  International  Ship-canal  Congress,  meet- 
ing in  Paris,  has  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  98  to  8, 
the  Panama  and  Linion  Bay  route. 

Alexander  Solovieff,  who  attempted  to  as- 
sassinate the  Czar  of  Russia,  was  hanged  on 
the  Smolenski  Field  on  June  10, 

DISASTERS. 

Mag  30. — A  tornado  in  parts  of  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  destroyed  buildings, 
swept  the  fields  of  their  crops,  and  scooped  the 
water  from  rivers  and  wells.  More  than  forty 
persons  were  killed  and  eighty  wounded. 

June  12. — A  water-spout  at  Buffalo  Gap,  in 
the  Black  Hills  region,  caused  an  overflow  of 
Beaver  Creek,  which  swept  away  a  camp  and 
drowned  eleven  persons. 

May  30. — An  avalanche  destroyed  a  church 
and  several  houses,  and  killed  six  persons,  in 
the  village  of  Fontana,  Switzerland. 

OBITUARY. 

May  17. — In  Philadelphia,  Judge  Asa  Packer, 
aged  seventy-four  years. 

June  1. — At  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  General  James 
Shields,  United  States  Senator,  at  different 
times,  from  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri, 
aged  sixty-nine  years. 

June  10. — At  Annapolis,  Maryland,  Commo- 
dore Foxhall  A.  Parker,  commandant  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  aged  fifty-eight 
years. 

May  26. — James  Grant,  the  English  journal- 
ist, aged  seventy-four  years. 

June  3. — In  London,  England,  Baron  Lionel 
de  Rothschild,  the  head  of  the  English  branch 
of  the  famous  banking  house,  aged  seventy- 
one  years. 


Drnottr. 


IN  tlie  Life  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  re- 
cently published  by  Lee  and  Shepard,  we 
find  the  following  humorous  incident :  When 
he  was  a  student  at  Waterville  College,  Maine, 
where  the  Calvinistic  theology  was  thorough- 
ly inculcated  by  the  president  and  professors, 
one  of  the  professors  had  delivered  a  sermon 
in  the  chapel,  in  which  he  said :  "  1.  None  but 
the  elect  can  be  saved.  2.  Of  so-called  Chris- 
tians, probably  not  more  than  one  in  a  hun- 
dred will  be  saved.  3.  Heathen  people  will 
have  more  consideration  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
future  life  than  men  of  Christian  nations  who 
hear  but  do  not  profit  by  the  Word  of  God." 
The  rules  of  the  institution  enforced  attend- 
ance upon  chapel  services,  and  after  hearing 
this  sermon  young  Butler  petitioned  the  facul- 
ty to  relieve  him  from  further  attendance  upon 
preaching,  giving  as  a  reason  that,  according 
to  the  proportion  stated,  not  above  six  per- 
sons in  the  college  could  possibly  be  saved; 
and  as  there  were  nine  worthy  professors,  all 
of  whom  were  doctors  of  divinity,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  for  him,  a  poor  student,  to  even 
hope  for  the  remotest  chance  of  salvation; 
hence  in  attending  church  he  was  only  making 
his  damnation  more  certain  and  terrible.  Two 
or  three  of  the  faculty  could  appreciate  the 
humor,  if  not  the  logic,  of  the  petition,  and  this 
saved  the  young  theological  reformer  from  ex- 
pulsion for  irreverence. 


A  friend  of  the  Drawer  in  Prescott,  Arizona 
Territoiy,  sends  on  the  following : 

At  one  of  the  recent  terms  of  the  District 
Court  at  Prescott,  Pat  Flynu  was  indicted  for 
an  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  in  attempt- 
ing to  carve  the  throat  and  neck  of  a  fellow- 
citizen  with  a  knife  ;  and  being  without  mon- 
ey or  friends,  and  unable  to  procure  counsel, 

the  Court  assigned  Judge  H          to  defend 

him.  Notwithstanding  a  vigorous  defense, 
Pat  was  found  guilty,  and  the  Court  was  about 
to  pass  sentence  to  the  Territorial  prison  for 
a  long  term  of  years.  On  being  ordered  to 
stand  up,  Pat,  writhing  under  mental  agony 
and  assumed  physical  infirmities,  glided  out 
of  the  felon's  box  over  to  his  counsel,  and 
punching  him  excitedly,  whispered:  "Faith, 
judge,  yez  did  all  yez  could  for  me;  wron't  yez 
now  be  afther  standin'  up  and  resave  the 
siutince  ?" 


Before  the  organization  of  Colorado  as  a 
Territory  the  inhabitants  rejoiced  in  the  "Pro- 
visional Government  courts,"  one  of  whose 
judges  was  a  man  of  jovial  turn,  a  good  law- 
yer, and  who  never  lost  his  head  nor  court- 
eous bearing  even  when  somewhat  fuddled.  A 
cause  before  him  had  proceeded  until  plaintiff 
had  rested  his  case,  when  the  defendant  was 
offered  by  his  counsel  as  a  witness.  It  was 
objected  that,  being  a  party,  the  defendant 


was  incompetent  as  a  witness.  The  point  was 
argued,  but  the  Court  held  that  under  the  law 
of  the  "People's  Government"  either  party  to 
a  suit  might  be  competent  as  a  witness,  and 
raised  his  hand  to  administer  the  oath.  The 
witness  raised  his  hand  also,  but  allowed  it 
to  fall  before  his  honor  had  half  concluded. 
Thereupon  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  disgusted  at 
what  he  conceived  to  be  an  erroneous  ruling 
against  him,  exclaimed  :  "  I  think  the  witness 
did  not  understand  what  your  honor  said ;  he 
is  very  hard  of  hearing ;  in  fact,  he  is  entirely 
deaf  in  one  ear." 

The  judge  looked  up  at  the  attorney  with, 
an  expression  of  humor  that  his  mellow  con- 
dition seemed  to  augment,  and  said :  "  Deaf  in 
one  ear?  Well,  that's  (hie)  all  right ;  I  didn't 
swear  (hie)  him  on  his  void  ear  [voire  dire~\.  You 
may  proceed  with  the  examination." 


Colorado  has  the  most  delightful  climate 
in  the  world,  and  bed-bugs.  A  mother  in  Is- 
rael residing  there  requires  her  granddaugh- 
ter, a  young  High  School  miss,  to  read  to  her 
daily  some  portion  of  the  Good  Book.  While 
so  engaged  recently  the  young  lady  suddenly 
stopped,  and  exclaimed :  "  Why,  grandma,  I. de- 
clare, here  is  a  grammatical  error." 

The  old  lady  replied :  "  No  matter,  darling. 
Kill  it,  and  go  on."   


Mr.  Spurgeon  recently  held  the  "silver 
wedding"  anniversary  of  his  pastorate,  and 
was  very  pleasant  and  lively  during  the  pro- 
ceedings. His  humor  and  love  of  anecdote,  as 
well  as  quickness  at  repartee,  are  well  known. 
In  one  of  the  little  speeches  he  made  just  before 
giving  out  an  anthem  he  told  this  anecdote : 

A  High-Churchman  and  a  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian had  been  at  the  same  church.  The  for- 
mer asked  the  latter  if  he  did  not  like  the 
"  introits." 

He  replied:  "I  don't  know  what  an  introit  is." 

Said  the  Churchman :  "  But  did  you  not  en- 
joy the  anthem  ?" 

"No,  I  did  not  enjoy  it  at  all." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  Churchman, 
"because  it  was  used  in  the  early  Church;  in 
fact,  it  was  originally  sung  by  David." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Scotchman,  "then  that  ex- 
plains the  Scripture.  I  can  understand  now, 
if  David  sung  it  at  that  time,  why  Saul  threw 
his  javelin  at  him." 

This  occasioned  a  peal  of  laughter,  when 
Mr.  Spurgeon  said:  "Now  let  us  sing  the  an- 
them." 


During  a  revival  of  religion  last  winter  in 
one  of  the  colored  cliurches  near  Suffolk,  Vir- 
ginia, the  minister  of  the  congregation,  in  the 
course  of  a  fervid  exhortation,  said :  "  Oh,  my 
beloved  brudders,  don't  ye  want  to  go  wha'  do 
water-millions  is  always  ripe,  wha'  ye  don't  hab 
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to  plant  'eni,  wha'  ye  don't  hab  to  hoe  'em,  nor 
wha'  ye  don't  hab  to  put  nuffin  under  'em  to 
make  'em  grow,  nor  wha'  ye  don't  hab  to  steal 
'em,  but  ye  jis  set  on  de  ribber-bank  an'  eat 
for  ebbermo'  ?  Does  you  heah  ?  Ole  Jason  tells 
you  dah  is  sich  a  country,  an1  you'd  better  be 
startup  for  it,  shuah  /" 


Tins  epitaph  is  copied  from  a  stone  in  an 
old  grave-yard  some  two  miles  west  of  Clifton 
Sj)rings,  in  this  State : 

In  Memory  of 
Nanoy  Harrington, 
daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  Harrington, 
Who  died  June  12,  1SU8, 
Aged  3  years. 

Behold  my  life  is  at  an  end; 

My  body  here  doth  lie. 
What  caused  my  death  you  may  depend 

Was  taking  mercury. 

In  George  Eliot's  Imjyressions  of  Theophrastus 
Such,  just  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
is  a  strong  chapter  on  the  Jews,  in  whose  his- 
tory she  has  always  taken  a  strong  and  favor- 
able interest.  One  of  her  paragraphs  closes 
with  this  statement :  "  A  significant  indication 
of  their  natural  rank  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
at  this  moment  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  Germany  is  a  Jew,  the  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  France  is  a  Jew,  and  the  head 
of  the  Conservative  ministry  in  England  is  a 
Jew." 

Again:  "A  varied,  impartial  observation  of 
the  Jews  in  different  countries  tends  to  the 
impression  that  they  have  a  predominant  kind- 
liness which  must  have  been  deeply  ingrained 
in  the  constitution  of  their  race  to  have  out- 
lasted the  ages  of  persecution  and  oppression. 
The  concentration  of  their  joys  in  domestic 
life  has  kept  up  in  them  the  capacity  of  ten- 
derness: the  pity  for  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow,  the  care  for  the  women  and  the  little 
ones,  blent  intimately  with  their  religion,  is  a 
well  of  mercy  that  can  not  long  or  widely  be 
pent  up  by  exclusiveness.  And  the  kindliness 
of  the  Jew  overflows  the  line  of  division  be- 
tween him  and  the  Gentile.  On  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  this  scattered  people,  made  for  ages 
*  a  scorn  and  a  hissing,'  is  that  after  being  sub- 
jected to  this  process,  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  in  every  sense  deteriorating 
and  vitiating,  they  have  come  out  of  it  (in 
any  estimate  which  allows  for  numerical  pro- 
portion) rivalling  the  nations  of  all  European 
countries  in  healthiness  and  beauty  of  phy- 
sique, in  practical  ability,  in  scientific  and  ar- 
tistic aptitude,  and  in  some  forms  of  ethical 
value." 


A  Connecticut  friend  sends  this : 
There  lives  in  our  town  an  old  shoe-maker 
named  "Dick."    There  is  also  a  justice  of  the 
peace  living  in  the  woods,  known  as  "the 
White  Birch  Lawyer,"  who  is  rather  "  lofty" 


in  the  law.  One  rainy  day,  meeting  Dick,  he 
said :  "  It  is  too  bad  that  such  old  people  as 
you  and  I  should  be  out  in  this  storm." 

"You  are  not  an  old  man,"  said  Dick. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  eighty 
years  old." 

"Why,"  said  Dick,  "I  went  to  school  with 
your  father  before  you  w  ere  born,  and  I  am 
only  seventy-four." 

At  this  the  W.  B.  Lawyer  put  his  thumbs 
in  his  vest  and  walked  about,  repeating  the 
assertion  several  times  that  he  was  eighty. 
Dick  changed  his  cane  into  the  other  hand, 
and  said:  "Look  here,  judge  :  I  was  thinking 
this  morning  how  that  those  who  had  little  or  no 
intellect  always  lived  to  a  good  old  age." 


This  curious  fact  is  sent  to  us  by  an  officer 
at  Fort  Shaw,  Montana : 

"  The  other  day  I  went  out  to  witness  the 
issue  of  annuities  to  the  Black  Feet  Indians. 
The  goods  were  brought  into  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  and  their  chief,  '  Leaving  the  Lodge,' 
was  told  to  distribute  them  to  his  people ;  but 
he  turned  the  distribution  over  to  a  subordi- 
nate chief,  while  he  looked  on,  saying,  'My 
mother-in-law  is  present  in  the  circle,  and  I 
can  not  execute  the  duties  of  my  chieftaincy.'" 

Too  much  squaw. 


The  Drawer  is  happy  to  be  able  to  present 
to  its  readers  the  following  interesting  and 
hitherto  unj)ublished  letter  written  by  Henry 
Clay: 

Ashland,  July  15, 1848. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  very  friendly  letter  entitles  you  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  and  an  expression  of  my 
thanks  for  the  sentiments  toward  me  which  it  conveys. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  feelings  of  regret  which  you 
entertain  on  account  of  my  failure  to  be  appointed  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States.  If  I  share  in  them,  it  is 
from  sympathy  with  my  friends.  On  my  own  individual 
account  I  ought  to  be  congratulated  for  having  escaped  a 
fearful  responsibility.  Here  in  retirement  I  can  be  free 
from  all  care  and  vexation  in  regard  to  public  affairs,  look 
on  the  passing  scenes  with  composure,  if  with  solicitude, 
and  enjoy  the  satisfactory  consciousness  of  having  hon- 
estly endeavored  when  in  public  office  faithfully  to  serve 
my  country.  And  for  its  welfare  under  all  vicissitudes, 
and  that  of  my  countrymen,  the  prayers  will  never  cease 
of  your  friend  and  obedient  servant,  H.  Clay. 

Mr.  John  Holmes  Goodenow. 


As  a  general  proposition  the  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  though  sometimes 
given  to  dogma,  are  not  great  connoisseurs  in 
dogs.  We  do  not  recall  the  name  of  any  prel- 
ate or  priest  as  the  winner  of  a  prize  at  the 
recent  great  dog  show  at  Gilmore's  Garden. 
The  one  of  "high  degree"  mentioned  in  the 
following  anecdote,  from  the  other  side,  would 
certainly  have  taken  a  medal  if  his  judges  had 
been,  selected  from  the  clergy.  Monsignor 
Capel,  of  London,  the  eminent  Roman  Catho- 
lic immortalized  by  Disraeli  in  Lothair,  is  not 
only  fond  of  dogs,  but  is  the  master  of  a  no- 
ble hound  which  is  Catholic  to  the  backbone. 
"  Beppo,  give  three  cheers  for  the  Pope!"  and 
Beppo  utters  three  short,  decisive  barks  of 
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approval  at  the  sound  of  the  Holy  Father's 
name. 

"  Beppo,  are  you  a  Protestant  V* 
No  answer. 

"Are  you  a  ritualist?" 
Gloom  on  the  dog's  face. 
"Are  you  a  Catholic  ?" 
"  Bow- wow- wow !" 

If  the  questions  are  put  in  French,  it  is  the 
same.  Beppo  is  fond  of  sweet  biscuits.  Throw 
him  one,  and  say  it  comes  from  Bismarck;  he 
will  not  stir  to  take  it.  Say  it  comes  from  the 
Pope,  and  Beppo  "  goes  for  it." 

Will  Carleton  has  contributed  to  an  agri- 
cultural journal  out  West  a  jolly  little  poem  re- 
counting his  experience  with  a  "  lightning-rod 
dispenser,"  who  dropped  down  on  him  one  day 

With  a  poem  in  his  motions,  with  a  sermon  in  his  mien, 
With  hands  as  white  as  lilies,  and  a  face  uncommon  clean. 

Of  course  when  he  set  his  "rip-saw  tongue 
a-buzzin',"  his  listener  was  gone;  he  agreed 
with  every  thing  said  to  him,  and  had  no 
"  views"  upon  any  subject  whatever  that  were 
adverse. 

I  touched  him  on  religion,  and  the  hopes  my  heart  had 
known ; 

He  said  he'd  had  experiences  quite  similar  of  his  own. 
I  told  him  of  the  doubtin's  that  made  dark  my  early 
years ; 

He  had  laid  awake  till  morning  with  that  same  old  breed 
of  fears. 

I  told  him  of  the  rough  path  I  hoped  to  heaven  to  go; 
He  Avas  on  that  very  ladder,  only  just  a  round  below. 
I  told  him  of  my  visions  of  the  sinfulness  of  gain  ; 
He  had  seen  the  self-same  picters,  though  not  quite  so 

clear  and  plain. 
Our  politics  was  different,  and  at  first  he  galled  and 

winced ; 

But  I  arg'ed  him  so  able,  he  was  very  soon  convinced. 

And  'twas  getting  toward  the  middle  of  a  hungry  sum- 
mer day ; 

There  was  dinner  on  the  table,  and  I  asked  him  would 
lie  stay* 

And  he  sat  down  among  us,  everlasting  trim  and  neat, 
And  asked  a  short  crisp  blessing,  almost  good  enough 
to  eat ; 

Then  he  fired  up  on  the  mercies  of  our  Great  Eternal 
Friend, 

And  gave  the  Lord  Almighty  a  good  first-class  recom- 
mend ; 

And  for  full  an  hour  we  listened  to  the  sugar-coated 
scamp, 

Talking  like  a  blessed  angel,  eating  like  a  blasted  tramp. 
My  wife  she  liked  the  stranger,  smiling  on  him  warm 
and  sweet 

(It  always  flatters  women  when  their  guests  are  on  the 
eat), 

And  he  hinted  that  some  ladies  never  lose  their  early 
charms, 

And  kissed  the  latest  baby,  and  received  it  in  his  arms. 
My  sons  and  daughters  liked  him,  for  he  had  progressive 
views, 

And  chewed  the  quid  of  fancy,  and  gave  down  the  latest 
news ; 

He  was  spreading  desolation  through  a  piece  of  apple- 
pie, 

When  he  paused  and  looked  upon  us  with  a  tear  in  his 
off  eye. 

And  then  went  on  to  tell  how  his  wife  and 
children  had  been  killed  by  lightning,  since 
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which  time  he  had  wandered  and  cared  for 
naught  but  to  save  "other  loved  ones  whose 
lives  have  yet  been  spared,  and  to  sell  to  vir- 
tuous people  good  lightning-rods — at  cost." 
A  contract  for  rodding  the  house  was  signed, 
and 

That  very  day  with  wagons  came  some  men,  both  great 
and  small  ; 

They  climbed  upon  my  buildings  just  as  if  they  owned 
'em  all ; 

They  hacked  'em  and  they  hewed  'em,  much  against  my 
loud  desires ; 

They  trimmed  'em  up  witli  gewgaws,  and  they  bound 

'em  down  with  wires ; 
They  trimmed  'em  and  they  wired  'em,  and  they  trimmed 

and  wired  'em  still, 
And  every  precious  minute  kept  a-running  up  the  bill. 

My  soft-spoke  guest  a-seeking,  did  I  rave  and  rush  and 
run : 

He  was  supping  with  a  neighbor,  just  a  three  mile  fur- 
ther on. 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  fiercely  shouted,  "  that  I  want  a  mile 
of  wire 

To  save  each  separate  hay-cock  out  o'  heaven's  consum- 
in"  fire  ? 

Do  you  think  to  keep  my  buildin's  safe  from  some  un- 
certain harm, 

I'm  goin'  to  deed  you  over  all  the  balance  of  my  farm?" 

He  looked  up  quite  astonished,  with  a  face  devoid  of 
guile, 

And  he  pointed  to  the  contract  with  a  re-assuring  smile ; 
It  was  the  first  occasion  that  he  disagreed  with  me; 
But  he  held  me  to  that  paper  with  a  firmness  sad  to  see  ; 
And  for  that  thunder  story,  ere  the  rascal  finally  went, 
I  paid  two  hundred  dollars,  if  I  paid  a  single  cent. 


Another  traveller,  who  would  not  "draw 
it  mild,"  was  describing  the  Indians  and  their 
mode  of  life  to  a  lady  of  an  inquiring  mind, 
and  who  said :  "  Now  about  wigwams,  you 
know  ;  they  are  so  very  venomous  !" 


Was  it  General  Schenck  who  said  this? 
Sounds  a  little  like  him.  It  comes  from  Lon- 
don : 

A  distinguished  diplomatist  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  a  very  genial  and  social 
being,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  made 
the  round  of  the  sights,  Madame  Tussaud's 
among  the  number. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  our  wax- work  ?" 
said  a  friend. 

"Well,"  replied  the  general,  "it  struck  me 
as  being  very  like  an  ordinary  English  party." 

The  following  story  shows  how  the  most 
tragic  scene  can  be  rendered  ridiculous  through 
an  unfortunate  contretemps : 

An  actor,  who  shall  be  nameless,  was  mak- 
ing a  tour  in  America,  and  one  night,  playing 
Othello — in  which  character  he  was  considered 
a  great  star,  although  not  perhaps  by  a  very 
discerning  public— just  at  the  thrilling  mo- 
ment when  the  unhappy  Desdemona  is  being 
smothered  by  her  jealous  lord,  some  soulless 
gamin  in  the  gallery  imitated  to  perfection  an 
audible  osculation,  which  feat  sent  the  au- 
dience into  roars  of  laughter.  The  infuriated 
tragedian  bounded  to  the  foot-lights,  shook  his 
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fists  at  the  gallery,  and  thundering  forth  de- 
nunciations upon  the  "wretched  disturber,  dared 
him  to  come  down  on  to  the  stage  and  engage 
in  combat.  The  more  he  foamed,  the  more,  of 
course,  every  one  laughed.  At  last  the  soulless 
gamin  was  removed  by  the  police,  and  quiet  re- 
stored. The  aggrieved  Moor  returned  to  the 
bedside  (where  Desdemona  was  visibly  shaking 


Shocked  and  Astonished  Old  Deacon.  "  You  bad  and  wicked  boy,  why  don't 
you  take  off  your  hat  in  the  House  of  the  Lord?" 

Bad  and  Wicked  Boy  {overcome  with  guilt).  "If  you  please,  Sir,  I'm  a  little 
girl." 


with  laughter  beneath  the  murderous  pillow) 
and  repeated  the  scene.  Alas  for  him,  how- 
ever ;  he  could  not  succeed  in  making  any 
tragic  impression  aftor  the  intense  absurdity 
of  the  interruption. 


The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  is  responsible 
for  the  following  anecdote  concerning  a  prom- 
inent New  York  journalist,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  true  story : 

Causeur  has  a  friend,  a  journalist  of  distinc- 
tion, now  holding  a  very  prominent  and  respon- 
sible position  on  one  of  the  best  known  papers 
in  the  country,  who  had  a  peculiar  experience 
once  in  getting  a  j)ositiou  on  the  stall'  of  a  New 


York  daily.  He  applied  to  the  editor-in-chief, 
who  knew  him  well  and  was  aware  of  his  abil- 
ity and  experience.  ''I've  nothing  to  offer 
you,"  he  said,  "  but  perhaps  you'd  better  see 
the  managing  editor."  To  the  managing  edit- 
or, who  also  knew  him  well,  the  applicant 
went.  "There's  nothing  I  can  give  you,"  he 
said,  pleasantly ;  "  why  don't  you  see  the  edit- 
or-in-chief?" The  next 
day  he  applied  to  both 
again,  and  the  next,  each 
time  receiving  the  same 
answer.  Dropping  in  on 
the  fourth  day,  he  noticed 
a  vacant  desk  in  the  re- 
porters' room,  kept  for 
any  one  who  might  want 
to  use  it.  He  called  the 
office  -  boy,  told  him  to 
clean  up  the  desk,  and 
bring  writing  materials. 
Having  "  moved  in,"  he 
sought  the  city  editor's 
assignment  book,  picked 
out  a  job  that  he  thought 
he  could  do,  did  it,  laid  the 
result  on  the  city  editor's 
desk,  and  went  home.  The 
next  day  he  did  the  same, 
thing,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next.  On  the  fifth  day 
the  editor-in-chief  passed 
through  the  room  while 
he  was  at  his  desk.  "  So 
you've  got  to  work?"  he 
said,  pleasantly.  "  Yes, 
Sir,"  answered  the  self- 
appointed  reporter.  A 
day  or  two  later  the 
managing  editor  came  in. 
"Got  at  it  at  last, eh?" he 
inquired.  "Yes,  Sir,"  an- 
swered this  latest  addition 
to  the  staff,  going  on  with 
his  work.  Things  went  on 
in  this  way  for  two  weeks, 
when  one  morning  the 
chief  came  in.  "  How  do 
you  like  your  position  ?" 
he  asked.  "First  rate,"  he 
answered ;  "  there's  onl y 
one  trouble — I  haven't  had  any  money  yet." 
"No  money?  How's  that?  Perhaps  the  mana- 
ging editor  forgot  to  put  your  name  on  the  roll. 
Never  mind,  I  will.  How  much  did  ho  say  you 
were  to  have  ?"  "  He  didn't  say,  Sir,"  said  the 
reporter,  telling  the  truth  very  literally.  The 
chief  fixed  the  pay  then  and  there,  dated  it 
back  two  weeks,  and  the  "hanger-on"  became 
a  full-fledged  member  of  the  staff  on  the  spot. 
And  the  best  of  the  joke  was  that  it  was  not 
until  two  years  afterward  that  either  the  edit- 
or-in-chief or  the  managing  editor  knew  how 
it  came  about,  each  supposing  the  other  had 
done  it.  Two  heads  certainly  were  better  than 
one  that  time — for  the  applicant. 
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A  COMPOSITION.  [FREDERICK  E.  CHURCH.] 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN  ART. 
1828— 1878. 
II. 

NO  school  of  art  ever  came  more  rap- 
idly into  being  than  the  landscape 
school,  which  owes  its  rise  to  Cole,  Dough- 
ty, and  Durand.  Up  to  this  time  portrait- 
ure had  been  the  field  in  which  American 
art  had  achieved  its  most  signal  successes. 
But  now  the  majority  of  .our  artists  of 
ability  turned  their  attention  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  scenery,  and  for  forty  years 
a  long  list  of  painters  have  made  the  pub- 
lic familiar  with  their  native  land,  and 
have  thus  at  the  same  time  stimulated  a 
popular  interest  in  art. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  here  more 
than  a  few  of  those  who,  as  landscape 
painters,  have  won  a  local  or  national 


reputation  among  us.  Nor  is  it  essential, 
while  recognizing  the  great  importance  and 
undoubted  merit  of  our  landscape  art,  to 
exaggerate  its  relative  value  and  position. 
While  it  has  in  most  cases  been  the  result 
of  a  true  artistic  feeling  and  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  nature  on  the  part  of  the 
artists  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  its 
pursuit,  and  while  it  has  given  us  much 
that  is  pleasing,  much  that  is  improving, 
much  that  is  poetic,  and  occasionally  some 
examples  of  the  first  order  of  landscape 
painting,  yet,  as  a  whole,  our  school  of 
landscape  seems  scarcely  to  be  entitled  to 
the  highest  rank.  The  wonder  is  that  it 
has  been  of  such  average  excellence,  for  the 
environing  conditions  have  apparently 
not  been  favorable.  The  influences  that 
gave  it  birth  have  at  the  same  time  been 
so  often  prosaic,  so  exacting,  so  uninspir- 
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ing,  that,  notwithstanding  its  fertility,  we 
find  the  result  to  lean  to  quantity  rather 
than  quality.  The  ideal  and  emotional 
elements  in  art  have  not  been  sufficiently 
dominant,  while  the  topographical  and 
the  mechanical  notions  regarding  the  end 
of  landscape  art  have  prevailed.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  to  surprise  or  discour- 
age, however,  when  we  frankly  consider 
the  attending  circumstances. 

But  while  admitting  that  the  highest 
flights  of  which  landscape  painting  is  ca- 
pable have  not  been  always  reached  by 
our  artists,  we  should  be  careful,  on  the 
other  hand,  lest  we  fail  to  award  them 
the  merit  which  is  justly  their  due  for 
earnest  endeavor,  and  frequently  for  great 
ability. 

With  certain  important  exceptions,  to 
be  noted  in  another  article,  the  American 
art  of  this  period  has  on  the  whole  been 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  objective,  and 
it  could  not  have  well  been  otherwise,  for 
any  other  form  of  art  at  such  a  time  would 
have  utterly  failed  to  carry  the  people 
with  it,  and  thus  missed  of  producing  that 
gradual  aesthetic  education  which  is  the 
province  of  a  national  art. 

Not  only  for  this  reason  has  our  great 
school  of  landscape  art  vindicated  its  right 
to  be,  and  therefore  its  claim  on  our  re- 
spectful attention,  but  also  because  it  has 
owed  little  to  foreign  influences,  springing 
rather  from  environing  circumstances  as 
naturally  as  the  flowers  of  May  follow  the 
departure  of  winter. 

And  thus,  as  after  a  long  winter  a  few 
warm  spring  days  cover  the  orchard  with 
an  affluence  of  blossoms,  so  at  this  time, 
from  many  quarters  of  the  land,  artists  ap- 
peared, especially  in  the  field  of  landscape 
.  art  ;  and  one  can  hardly  believe  that 
where,  but  a  few  years  before,  the  Indian 
and  the  buffalo  and  the  wolf  had  roamed 
at  their  own  wild  will,  artists  now  arose 
armed  with  an  ability  to  discern  the  beau- 
ties of  their  native  land,  to  direct  the  pro- 
saic thoughts  of  the  pioneer  to  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  nature  which  surrounded  him, 
and  to  make  for  themselves  an  enduring 
name.  Ohio,  the  Massachusetts  of  the 
West,  for  example,  which  became  a  State 
as  late  as  1800,  was  in  the  early  part  of  this 
period  especially  prolific  in  artists,  who,  if 
they  did  not  find  instruction  or  a  public 
on  the  spot,  were  at  least  enabled,  with  the 
increasing  means  of  communication,  to  go 
to  New  York  and  Boston,  or  to  wander  over 
to  the  studios  and  art  wealth  of  Europe.  In 


other  lands  and  ages  the  poetic  sentiment 
has  first  found  a  vent  in  lyrics  and  idyls, 
but  with  us  the  best  poetry  has  been  in 
the  landscape  painting  which  was  cre- 
ated by  the  sons  of  those  whose  ploughs 
first  broke  the  soil  of  this  continent  with 
a  Christian  civilization.  At  this  period 
also  we  note  the  advent  of  an  influence 
which  doubtless  aided  to  promote  the 
more  rapid  pursuit  of  the  new  art  impulse 
of  the  nation.  Steam,  the  mighty  magi- 
cian which  drives  the  locomotive  and  the 
steam-ship,  is  in  bad  repute  with  the  con- 
servatives who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  progressive  movements  of  the  age, 
and  yet  among  all  the  other  results  of 
which  it  has  been  the  wonderful  agent, 
we  must  ascribe  its  patronage  of  art.  It 
is  undoubtedly  to  the  far  greater  facilities 
for  going  from  place  to  place  which  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  steam  that  we 
must  partly  attribute  the  rapid  success  of 
many  of  the  artists  who  appeared  in  our 
country  at  that  time  in  such  unexpected 
numbers. 

It  was  in  1841  that  Leutze  went  to  Diis- 
seldorf  to  study,  and  thus  introduced  a 
new  influence  into  our  art,  which  hith- 
erto, so  far  as  it  had  acknowledged  for- 
eign influences,  had  been  swayed  by  the 
schools  of  Italy  and  Britain.  The  effect 
was  evident  when,  a  few  years  later, 
Worthington  Whittredge,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  went  to  Diisseldorf ,  and  studied  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Achenbach.  Very 
naturally  his  style  showed  for  a  time  the 
effect  of  foreign  methods,  but  there  was 
in  his  art  an  independence  of  action  that 
enabled  him  in  the  end  to  assimilate  rath- 
er than  to  imitate,  like  most  of  our  artists 
at  this  time,  and  his  later  landscapes  are 
thoroughly  individual  and  American,  al- 
though doubtless  improved  by  foreign 
discipline.  As  a  faithful  delineator  of 
the  various  phases  of  American  interiors, 
Mr.  Whittredge  has  deservedly  won  a 
permanent  place  in  the  popular  favor. 
Some  of  his  landscapes  representing  the 
scenery  of  the  great  West  have  also  been 
large  in  treatment  and  effective  in  com- 
position. 

Like  his  master,  Durand,  J.  W.  Casi- 
lear  began  his  career  as  an  engraver,  and 
the  success  he  achieved  in  this  depart- 
ment is  attested  by  his  very  clever  en- 
graving of  Huntington's  "Sibyl."  Since 
he  drifted  into  landscape  painting.  Casi- 
lear  has  produced  many  delicately  finish- 
ed and  poetic  scenes,  distinguished  by  ele- 
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gance  and  refinement  rather  than  dash  or 
originality;  and  somewhat  the  same  ob- 
servations would  apply  to  the  tender 
landscapes  of  James  A.  Suydam.  In  such 
dreamy,  pleasant,  but  not  very  vigorous 
paintings  as  that  of  his  ' '  Valley  of  the 
Pemigewasset,1'  Samuel  L.  Gerry  has  also 
attracted  favorable  attention. 

The  work  of  a  genuine  poet  is  apparent 
in  the  canvases  of  R.  W.  Hubbard.  Re- 
pose and  pensive  harmoniousness  of  treat- 
ment characterize  his  simple  and  win- 
some if  not  stirring  transcripts  of  the 
more  familiar  phases  of  our  scenery. 
They  are  idyls  in  color.    What  Hubbard 


has  done  for  New  England  landscape,  J. 
R.  Meeker,  of  St.  Louis,  has  attempted  for 
the  "lakes  of  the  Atchafalaya,  fragrant 
and  thickly  embowered  with  blossoming 
hedges  of  roses,"  and  the  live-oaks  spread- 
ing their  vast  arms,  like  groined  arches 
of  Gothic  cathedrals,  festooned  with  the 
mystically  trailing  folds  of  the  Spanish 
moss,  along  the  lagoons  of  the  South- 
west, where  the  sequestered  shores  are 
haunted  by  the  pelican  and  the  gayly  col- 
ored crane,  and  the  groves  are  melodious 
with  the  rapturous  lyrics  of  the  mocking- 
bird, the  improvisatore  of  the  woods.  If 
not  always  successful  in  the  tone  of  his 
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LANDSCAPE  COMPOSITION. — [r.  W.  HUBBARD.] 


pictures,  it  may  be  conceded  that  Mr. 
Meeker  has  approached  his  subject  with 
a  reverent  and  poetic  spirit,  and  has  often 
rendered  these  scenes  with  much  feeling" 
and  truth. 

Still  another  aspect  of  our  scenery  has 
been  reproduced  with  fidelity  by  W.  T. 
Richards,  of  Philadelphia.  We  refer  to 
the  long  reaches  of  silvery  shore  and  the 
sand-dunes  which  are  characteristic  of 
many  parts  of  our  Atlantic  coast.  He 
has  often  painted  woodland  scenes  with 
great  patience,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with 
too  much  detail,  and  with  greens  which 
are  open  to  a  charge  of  being  crude  and 
violent.  But  in  his  beach  effects  Mr. 
Richards  maintains  an  important  posi- 


tion, and  if  slightly  mannered,  has  yet 
developed  a  style  of  subject  and  treat- 
ment which  very  effectively  represents 
certain  characteristic  features  of  our  sol- 
emn coasts.  Some  of  his  water-color 
paintings  have  scarcely  been  surpassed, 
as,  for  example,  the  noble  representations 
of  the  bleak,  snow-like,  cedar-tufted  dunes 
along  the  Jersey  shore. 

The  extraordinary  variety  of  the  effects 
of  American  landscape  is  again  shown  by 
the  gorgeousness  of  our  autumnal  foliage. 
It  has  been  objected  by  some  that  it  is 
too  vivid  for  art  purposes.  We  consider 
this  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  There 
is  nothing  more  absurd  or  vain  in  trying 
to  render  certain  effects  of  sunset,  or  of 
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the  scarlet  and  gold  of  an  American  for- 
est in  Indian  summer,  than  in  undertak- 
ing to  paint  the  splendor  of  many-colored 
drapery  in  an  Oriental  crowd,  which  is 
considered  a  legitimate  subject  for  the 
artist  who  has  a  correct  eye  for  color.  It 
is  not  in  the  subject,  but  in  the  artist, 
that  the  difficulty  lies.     Some  of  our 


writer,  has  exhibited  in  his  Venetian 
landscapes  a  correct  perception  of  color, 
while  his  style  lacks  firmness  of  drawing, 
and  shows  foreign  influence  more  than 
that  of  many  of  our  artists  who  studied 
abroad  at  this  time. 

As  one  considers  this  field  of  American 
art,  he  is  increasingly  astonished  to  find 


A  LANDSCAPE.  [j.  W.  CASILEAR.J 


painters  have  seized  these  autumnal  dis- 
plays with  fine  feeling  and  excellent 
judgment.  Kensett  is  an  example;  an- 
other is  J.  F.  Cropsey,  who,  beginning 
life  as  an  architect,  became  eventually  a 
successful  delineator  of  our  autumnal 
scenery,  and  at  one  time  executed  a  num- 
ber of  paintings  remarkable  for  their 
truth  and  artistic  beauty.  His  later  work 
has  scarcely  sustained  the  early  reputa- 
tion he  justly  acquired.  At  its  best  his 
style  was  crisp,  strong  in  color,  and  some- 
times very  bold  in  composition.  Mr.  C. 
P.  Cranch,  who  was  associated  with  Crop- 
sey in  Italy,  and  who  is  well  known  as  a 


how  strikingly  it  exemplifies  one  of  the 
leading  traits  of  a  national  school  in  the 
entire  originality  and  individuality  with 
which  each  of  our  prominent  landscapists 
of  this  period  interprets  nature,  even  when 
he  4ias  studied  more  or  less  in  Europe. 
Whatever  may  be  the  general  defect  of 
refinement  rather  than  strength,  and  oth- 
er weaknesses  characteristic  of  our  school 
of  landscape  art,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
its  representative  artists  have  been  always 
sturdily  independent,  and  that  their  mer- 
its are  entirely  their  own.  What  differ- 
ence there  is  between  the  carefully  fin- 
ished but  rich,  massive  foliage  of  David 
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Johnson,  suggesting  the  strength  of  the 
old  English  masters  of  landscape,  and  the 
dreamy,  mellow,  pastoral  meadow  lands, 
craggy  uplands,  and  dimpling  lakes  of 
our  Green  Mountains,  veiled  by  a  lumi- 
nous haze  and  steeped  in  repose,  which 
are  so  delicately  portrayed  by  the  brush 
of  J.  B.  Bristol!  What  points  of  diver- 
gence there  are,  again,  between  the  land- 
scapes of  W.  L.  Sonntag  and  A.  F.  Bellows ! 
— the  one  adopting  a  scheme  of  color  and 
a  tone  apparently  out  of  the  focus  of  na- 
ture, yet  so  using  it  in  rendering  ideal  com- 
positions as  to  achieve  results  which  place 
him  by  the  side  of  our  leading  poets  of 
nature.  To  him  landscape  painting  seems 
to  be  but  a  means  to  represent  the  ideals 
of  his  fancy.  Bellows,  on  the  other  hand, 
both  in  oil  and  aquarelle,  has  attempted 
minute  transcripts  of  nature,  and  while 
sometimes  suggesting  the  impression  of 
labor  rather  more  than  is  consistent  with 
breadth  of  effect,  has  faithfully  and 
charmingly  interpreted  the  idyllic  side  of 
our  rural  life.  Early  study  at  the  school 
of  Antwerp,  and  the  pursuit  of  genre  for 
some  years,  have  enabled  Mr.  Bellows 
skillfully  to  diversify  his  attractive  vil- 
lage pictures  and  representations  of  our 
noble  New  England  elms  with  groups  of 
figures.  He  is  justly  entitled  to  be  called 
the  American  Birket  Foster. 

The  landscaj)es  of  William  and  James 
Hart  represent  still  another  phase  of  our 


art.  Both  began  life  as  apprentices  to  a 
coach  painter,  but  gradually  identified 
themselves  with  the  great  throng  of  all  ages 
who  have  become  the  votaries  of  nature. 
There  is  great  cleverness  and  dexterity  in 
their  work,  a  fine  perception  of  the  ex- 
ternal beauty  of  the  slopes  and  vales  and 
woods  of  our  land;  but  it  is  sometimes 
marred  by  a  certain  hardness,  and  lack  of 
warmth  of  feeling ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
too  exclusively  objective.  James  Hart 
has  of  late  years  added  cattle  to  his  land- 
scapes with  excellent  success,  and  holds  a 
respectable  position  among  the  very  few 
good  painters  of  animal  life  whom  the 
American  art  of  this  period  can  justly 
claim. 

Mr.  Horace  Robbins,  successful  in  seiz- 
ing certain  aspects  of  mountain  scenery, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Parton,  who  very  pleas- 
ingly renders  trees,  and  some  of  the  sober 
effects  of  our  gray  November  days,  al- 
though among  our  younger  painters,  just- 
ly belong  to  this  period,  as  do  also  Messrs. 
James  and  George  Smillie,  who  have  been 
equally  happy  in  water  and  oil  colors. 
The  former  is  another  of  our  many  land- 
scape painters  who  began  as  engravers 
on  steel.  The  later  style  of  these  talented 
brothers  has  been  evidently  modified  with 
advantage  by  foreign  technique,  although 
they  have  studied  wholly  in  this  country, 
and  they  now  display  an  attractive  vigor 
and  freshness  in  their  landscape  pieces. 


"THE  VASTY  DEEP." — [ 


WILLIAM  T.  RICHARDS.  J 


The  style  of  each  of  the  artists  we  have 
mentioned  can  be  distinguished  at  once; 
individuality  of  expression  is  stamped 
upon  the  canvas  of  all,  but  among  them 
there  is  no  one  more  thoroughly  original 
than  Sandford  R.  Gifford,  who,  if  he  had 
lived  in  Persia  or  Peru  two  thousand 
years  ago,  might  well  have  been  an  en- 
thusiastic fire-worshipper,  or  daily  wel- 
comed the  rising  sun  with  reverent  adora- 
tion. To  him  landscape  painting,  wheth- 
er of  scenes  in  our  own  Far  West,  or  on 
the  legendary  Hudson,  or  in  the  gorgeous 


East,  has  been  alike  the  occasion  for  giv- 
ing expression  to  his  feeling  for  glowing 
atmospheric  effects,  for  lyrics  which  on 
canvas  reproduce  the  splendor  of  the  sun- 
set sky.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Gifford's  poetic  sense  has 
been  confined  to  the  contemplation  of  se- 
rene and  glowing  atmospheres  ;  he  has 
also  successfully  rendered  the  lazy  mist, 
the  trailing  vapor  of  morning  enmeshed 
in  dusky  woodlands  by  the  silent  lake. 
His  style  combines  to  a  remarkable  degree 
deliberation  and  inspiration. 


'SUNSET  ON  THE  HUDSON." — [SANDFORD  R.  GIFFORD. J 
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The  objective  school  of  American  land- 
scape painting  found  its  culminating  ex- 
cellence, as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  art  of 
Frederick  E.  Church.  In  his  art  life  are 
demonstrated  the  tendencies  and  aims  of 
the  chief  national  school  we  have  pro- 
duced during  the  last  half  century.  In 
his  works  the  technical  weaknesses  of  this 
school  are  apparent,  and  at  the  same  time 
its  noble  sympathy  with  nature,  and  its 
love  for  the  grander  aspects  of  the  exter- 
nal world ;  it  also  represents  the  restless, 
unsatisfied  genius  of  our  people  during  this 
period,  ever  reaching  out  and  beyond,  and 
yearning,  Venice-like,  to  draw  to  itself  the 
spoils,  the  riches,  the  splendors,  of  the 
whole  round  globe.  To  our  art  the  paint- 
ings of  Mr.  Church  are  what  the  geo- 
graphic cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold"  have 
been  to  the  poesy  of  England,  or  the  burn- 
ing descriptions  of  St.  Pierre  and  Cha- 
teaubriand to  the  literature  of  France.  If 
sucli  a  topic  is  permissible  in  letters,  may 
it  not  also  be  allowed  sometimes  in  paint- 
ing ?  Whether  the  one  is  as  lofty  as  epic 
poetry,  or  the  other  as  great  as  historical 
painting  or  subjective  landscape,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  do  not  need  here  to  analyze. 
It  is  sufficient  that  each  holds  an  impor- 
tant position,  and  to  carry  off  the  palm 
in  either  can  only  be  the  result  of  con- 
summate genius.  Yes,  what  "Childe 
Harold"  did  for  the  scenery  of  the  Old 


World,  the  art  of  Church  has  done  for 
that  of  the  New.  The  vastness  and  the 
glory  of  this  continent  were  yet  unre- 
vealed  to  us.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
Raleigh  or  a  Balboa  he  has  explored  land 
and  sea,  combining  the  elements  of  the  ex- 
plorer and  the  artist.  A  pupil  of  Cole, 
he  has  carried  to  its  full  fruition  the  as- 
pirations of  his  master,  first  gaining  inspi- 
ration along  the  magical  shores  of  the 
Hudson,  and  amid  the  ideally  beautiful 
ranges  of  the  legendary  Catskills.  Our 
civilization  needed  exactly  this  form  of 
art  expression  at  this  period,  and  the  art- 
ist appeared  who  taught  the  people  to 
love  beauty,  and  to  find  it  among  the  re- 
gions which  first  rang  with  the  axe  of  our 
pioneers. 

But  although  dealing  not  so  much  with 
nature,  as  such,  as  with  some  of  her  little 
known  and  more  remarkable  and  start- 
ling effects,  there  is  a  very  noteworthy  ab- 
sence of  sensationalism  or  staginess  in  the 
paintings  of  Church ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  somewhat  too  careful  reproduc- 
tion of  details  has  not  prevented  them 
from  possessing  a  grand  massing  of  effect 
and  a  thrilling  beauty  and  sublimity. 
"  Cotopaxi,v  the  "Heart  of  the  Andes," 
"Niagara,"  may  transgress  many  rules 
laid  down  by  certain  schools,  but  the 
magnificent  ability  with  which  they  are 
represented  disarms  criticism.  Church's 
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first  painting-  of  Niagara  occupies  the  cul- 
minating point  in  the  objective  art  of  this 
period  of  our  history,  executed  by  an  art- 
ist who  up  to  that  time  had  never  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  whose  merits  and  de- 
fects were  entirely  his  own. 


of  the  mighty  waters  that  rushed  over 
those  tremendous  cliffs  ages  before  this 
continent  was  trodden  by  man,  and  sym- 
bolize the  endless,  remorseless,  and  irre- 
sistible sweep  of  time.  The  green  flood 
pouring  evermore  into  the  appalling  abyss. 


Mr.  Church's  "Niagara11  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  many  through  the  fine  chro- 
mo-lithographic  copy  made  from  it;  but 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  original  have 
only  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  grandeur 
of  this  great  painting.  It  grows  on  ac- 
quaintance somewhat  as  does  the  cataract 
itself,  until  we  seem  to  hear  even  the  roar 


veiled  by  mist  wreathing  up  from  the  surg- 
ing vortex  below,  the  distant  shore  lined 
with  foliage  touched  by  the  burning  tints, 
of  October,  the  rosy  gray  sky  overarch- 
ing the  scene,  and  the  ethereal  bow  unit- 
ing heaven  and  earth  with  its  elusive- 
band  of  colors,  all  are  there,  and  render- 
ed with  matchless  art. 
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The  subjects  of  Mr.  Church's  more  re- 
cent works  have  been  taken  from  the  glo- 
rious shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We 
perceive  in  them  no  sign  of  failing"  power, 
but  more  breadth  and  less  opulence  of  de- 
tail. The  artist  has  treated  the  splendors 
of  classic  lands  with  the  dignified  reserve 
of  matured  strength  and  a  higher  sense 
of  the  ideal.  The  melancholy  grandeur 
of  the  Parthenon  in  ruins  has  been  repre- 
sented with  a  stately  reticence  in  conso- 
nance with  the  character  of  the  subject, 
and  the  magnificent  ideal  composition 


ing,  imaginative,  and  promising  composi- 
tions ;  and  Harry  Brown,  of  Portland,  has 
successfully  rendered  certain  coast  effects. 
But  our  ablest  marine  painter  of  this  pe- 
riod seems  to  have  been  James  Hamilton, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  beyond  question 
an  artist  of  genius.  His  color  was  some- 
times crude,  but  he  handled  pigments 
with  mastery,  and  composed  with  the  vi- 
rile imagination  of  an  improvisatore.  Er- 
rors can  doubtless  be  found  in  his  ships, 
or  the  forms  of  his  waves ;  but  he  was  in- 
spired by  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the 


"SHIP  OF  1  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER.'" — [jAMES  HAMILTON.] 


called  the  "  iEgean"  may  well  hold  its 
own  by  the  side  of  some  of  the  superb 
Italian  canvases  of  Turner. 

The  American  marine  art  of  this  period 
has  been  represented  by  a  number  of  art- 
ists, although  they  have  been  by  no  means 
«o  numerous  or  capable  as  the  maritime 
character  of  our  people  would  have  led  us 
to  expect.  William  Bradford,  by  origin  a 
Quaker,  has  made  to  himself  a  name  for 
his  enterprise  in  going  repeatedly  to  Lab- 
rador to  study  icebergs,  and  has  painted 
some  effective  compositions,  which  have 
won  him  fame  at  home  and  abroad. 
Some  of  his  coast  scenes  are  also  spirited, 
although  open  to  the  charge  of  technical 
errors.  Charles  Temple  Dix,  who  unfor- 
tunately died  young,  executed  some  dash- 


sea,  and  rendered  the  wildest  and  grand- 
est effects  of  old  ocean  with  breadth,  mass- 
iveness,  and  power.  We  have  had  no 
marine  painter  about  whose  works  there 
is  more  of  the  raciness  and  flavor  of  blue 
water. 

When  we  turn  to  the  department  of 
animal  painting,  we  discover  what  has 
been  hitherto  the  weakest  feature  of 
American  art,  both  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  artists  who  have  pursued 
this  branch  of  the  profession.  Hinckley 
at  one  time  promised  well  in  painting 
cattle  and  game,  but  his  efforts  never 
went  beyond  giving  us  Denner-like  rep- 
resentations of  stuffed  foxes  with  glass 
eyes.  The  hairs  were  all  there,  the  color 
was  well  enough,  although  perhaps  a  lit- 
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"  WHOO  !" — [WILLIAM  H.  BEARD,  j 


tie  foxy,  if  one  may  be  permitted  the 
term  in  this  connection ;  but  there  was  no 
life,  no  characterization,  there.  William 
Hayes  showed  decided  ability  in  his  rep- 
resentations of  bisons  and  prairie-dogs  and 
other  dogs.  Weak  in  color,  he  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  spirit  and  character  to 
the  groups  he  painted,  and  holds  among 
our  animal  painters  a  position  not  dis- 
similar to  that  of  Mount  in  genre. 

Walter  M.  Brackett,  who  has  been  able 
rarely  well  to  enjoy  the  triple  x>leasure  of 
catching,  painting,  and  eating  the  same 
fish  on  a  summer's  morning  by  the  lim- 
pid brooks  of  New  Hampshire,  has  justly 
won  a  reputation  as  an  artistic  Walton. 
If  he  would  but  paint  his  rocks  and  trees 
as  cleverly  as  he  renders  the  speckled 
monarch  of  the  stream,  his  compositions 
would  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Henry 
C.  Bispham  has  given  us  some  spirited 
but  sometimes  badly  drawn  paintings  of 
cattle  and  horses  ;  and  Colonel  T.  B. 
Thorpe,  in  such  semi-humorous  satires  as 
"A  Border  Inquest/'  representing  wolves 
sitting  on  the  carcass  of  a  buffalo,  at  one 
time  promised  to  work  up  successfully  a 
vein  peculiarly  American  in  its  humor, 
and  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence 


by  William  H.  Beard,  whose  brother, 
James  Beard,  can  also  be  justly  ranked  as 
an  animal  painter  of  respectable  attain- 
ments. Mr.  Beard,  although  remarkably 
versatile,  has  made  a  specialty,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  of  exposing  the  failings  and 
foibles  of  our  sinful  humanity  by  the  me- 
dium of  animal  genre.  Monkeys,  bears, 
goats,  owls,  and  rabbits  are  in  turn  im- 
pressed into  the  benevolent  service  of  tak- 
ing us  off,  and  repeating  for  us  the  old 
Spartan  tale  of  the  slave  made  drunk  by 
his  master  as  a  warning  to  his  son.  Of 
the  skill  which  Mr.  Beard  has  exhibited 
in  this  novel  line  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. The  "Dance  of  Silenus,"  the  per- 
tinacious, iterative,  pragmatic  ape  called 
' '  The  Bore, "  and  ' '  Bears  on  a  Bender"  are 
masterly  bits  of  characterization.  There 
is  also  a  deal  of  comic  satire  in  "The  Bulls 
and  Bears  of  Mammon's  Fierce  Zoology," 
which,  with  a  multitude  of  struggling  fig- 
ures, takes  off  the  eccentricities  of  the 
stock  exchange.  Beard  can  justly  be 
called  the  American  ^Esop.  It  is  assert- 
ed by  many  that  this  is  not  art.  The  fact 
is  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw 
the  line,  and  to  prescribe  what  subjects 
an  artist  shall  choose.    Finis  coronat 
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opus.  But  this  certainly  seems  as  legit- 
imate a  subject  for  the  brush  of  the  artist 
as  the  graphic  pictorial  satires  of  Hogarth, 
or  the  mildly  comical  genres  of  Erskine 
Nicol. 

In  a  previous  paper  we  alluded  to  some 
of  the  figure,  historical,  and  genre  paint- 
ers of  this  period.  The  genius  of  William 
Mount  was  the  precursor  of  a  number 
of  genre  artists  of  more  or  less  ability, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Thomas 
Hicks,  a  pupil  of  Couture,  and  one  of  the 
first  of  our  painters  who  studied  at  Paris. 
In  this  admirable  school  Mr.  Hicks  be- 
came an  excellent  colorist,  although  of 
late  his  art  has  appeared  to  lose  some  of 
this  quality.  He  painted  landscape  and 
genre,  meeting  with  respectable  success 
in  the  latter,  but  portraiture  has  chiefly 
occupied  his  attention.  His  portrait  of 
General  Meade  is  a  striking  and  satisfac- 
tory work.  Then  there  was  Richard  Ca- 
ton  Woodvilie,  who  followed  Whittredge 
to  Diisseldorf,  and  promised  much  in 
genre.  His  paintings  show  very  decided 
traces  of  German  influence,  but  behind 
it  all  was  a  strong  individuality  that 
seemed  destined  to  assert  itself,  and  to 
place  him  among  our  foremost  painters. 
But  he  died  young,  and  (shall  we  not 
say?)  happily  for  him,  since  little  fame 
and  less  appreciation  are  destined  to  the 
artists  who  come  ere  the  people  are  ripe 
for  their  art.  George  B.  Flagg  at  one 
time  promised  well  for  our  genre  art,  but 
his  abilities  were  too  precocious,  and  un- 
fortunately the  splendid  opportunities  he 
enjoyed  as  a  pupil  of  Allston,  and  as  a 
long  resident  in  London,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  give  permanence 
to  his  talents. 

About  this  time  our  frontier  life  was 
coming  more  prominently  into  view,  and 
that  picturesque  border  line  between  civ- 
ilization and  barbarism  was  becoming:  a 
subject  for  the  pen  of  our  leading  writers. 
Irving,  Cooper,  and  Kennedy,  Street, 
Whittier,  and  Longfellow,  were  tuning 
the  first  efforts  of  their  Muse  to  celebrate 
Indian  life  and  border  warfare  in  prose  and 
verse,  while  the  majestic  measures  of  Bry- 
ant's "Prairies1'  seemed  a  prophetic  pre- 
lude to  the  march  of  mankind  toward  the 
lands  of  the  setting  sun.  ik  Evangeline," 
the  most  splendid  result  of  our  poetic  liter- 
ature, attracted  not  less  for  its  magnificent 
generalizations  of  the  scenery  of  the  West 
than  for  the  constancy  of  the  heroine,  and 
the  artistic  mind  responded  in  turn  to  the 


unknown  mystery  and  romance  of  that 
vast  region,  and  gave  us  graphic  pic- 
tures of  the  rude  humanity  which  lent 
interest  and  sentiment  to  its  unexplored 
solitudes.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  work  of  these  pioneers  in  West- 
ern genre  was  not  of  more  artistic  value ; 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  too  much 
importance  can  not  be  attached  to  the  en- 
terprise and  courage  of  men  like  Catlin, 
Deas,  and  Ranney,  who,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  identified  themselves 
with  Indian  and  border  life,  and  rescued 
it  from  oblivion  by  their  art  enthusiasm, 
which,  had  it  been  guided  by  previous 
training,  would  have  been  of  even  greater 
value.  As  it  is,  they  have  with  the  pen- 
cil done  a  service  for  the  subjects  they 
portrayed  similar  to  what  Bret  Harte  has 
accomplished  in  giving  immortality  with 
the  pen  to  the  wild,  picturesque,  but  eva- 
nescent mining  scenes  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
In  this  connection  the  fact  is  worth  re- 
cording that  the  important  mutual  life- 
insurance  association  called  the  Artists' 
Funding  Society  took  its  origin  in  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  family  of  Ranney  after  his  death. 

It  is  to  an  artist  of  German  extrac- 
tion, Emmanuel  Leutze,  that  we  owe  our 
best  historical  art  previous  to  1860.  Al- 
though born  abroad,  Leutze  may  be  justly 
claimed  as  an  American  painter,  for  he 
was  taken  to  Philadelphia  in  childhood, 
and  remained  in  this  country  until  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  a  patriotic  love  for 
the  land  and  its  history  and  the  spirit  of 
its  institutions;  and  although  he  subse- 
quently passed  a  number  of  years  at  Diis- 
seldorf, whither  he  went  at  twenty-seven, 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  here, 
here  he  died,  and  the  subjects  of  his  art 
were  almost  entirely  inspired  by  Ameri- 
can scenes,  and  have  become  incorporated 
with  the  growth  of  our  civilization. 

Leutze  was  a  man  who  was  cast  in  a 
large  mould,  capable  of  a  grand  enthusi- 
asm, and  aspiring  to  grasp  soaring  ideals. 
Although  his  art  was  often  at  fault,  it 
makes  us  feel,  notwithstanding,  that  in 
contemplating  his  works  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  colossal  mind  that,  under 
healthier  influences,  would  have  better 
achieved  what  he  aspired  to  win.  He 
drew  from  wells  of  seemingly  inexhausti- 
ble inspiration.  He  was  Byronic  in  the 
impetus  of  his  genius,  the  rugged  incom- 
pleteness of  his  style,  the  magnificent  fer- 
vor and  rush  of  his  fancy,  the  epic  grand- 
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eur  and  energy,  dash  and  daring,  of  his 
creations.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  was 
steeped  in  German  conventionalism,  that 
he  pictured  the  impossible,  that  he  was 
sometimes  crude  and  harsh  in  his  color 
and  technique;  and  so  he  was  at  times, 


tive  composition  in  one  of  the  panels  of 
the  stairway  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton), and  his  "Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware."  The  latter  was  executed  at 
Diisseldorf,  and  the  ice  was  painted  from 
an  unusual  mass  of  broken  ice  floating 


but,  with  it  all,  he  left  the  impression  of 
vast  intellectual  resources. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  saying 
that  all  the  works  of  Leutze  are  worthy  of 
unqualified  acceptance ;  we  refer  rather  to 
their  general  character.  His  art  was  very 
prolific,  and  as  a  pupil  of  Lessing  and 
Schadow  it  bore  the  unmistakable  stamp 
of  Diisseldorf.  Much  of  his  work  was 
rather  of  a  semi-decorative  character,  like 
the  "Landing  of  the  Norsemen,'1  which 
represents  two  fresh,  sturdy  Scandinavian 
rovers  stepping  out  of  an  impossible  ship, 
bearing  aloft  a  noble  princess,  and  in  the 
very  act  of  landing  plucking  the  grapes 
"hanging  wanton  to  be  plucked.1'  It  is 
full  of  fire  and  spirit,  but  the  manifest  ab- 
surdity of  the  composition  as  a  represent- 
ation of  reality  requires  us  to  accept  it 
as  decorative  in  design.  "  Godiva"  is  a 
somewhat  coarse  but  characteristic  work 
of  Leutze,  and  the  "Iconoclast11  one  of 
his  most  interesting  and  artistic  paint- 
ings. In  America,  Leutze  will  be  remem- 
bered longest  by  his  large  and  magnificent 
painting  of  tk  Washington  at  Princeton,11 
his  "Emigration  to  the  West"  (a  decora- 


down  the  Rhine  on  the  breaking  up  of 
winter.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the 
apparent  caprice  with  which  man  is  treat- 
ed by  destiny,  that  scarcely  had  Leutze 
closed  his  eyes  in  his  last  sleep,  at  the  ear- 
ly age  of  fifty-one,  when  a  letter  arrived 
from  Germany  bringing  official  tidings 
that  he  had  just  been  elected  to  succeed 
Lessing  as  the  president  of  the  Diisseldorf 
Academy  of  Art. 

While  we  find  in  Leutze  the  qualities 
we  have  described,  it  can  not  be  said  that 
he  sought  out  any  new  methods  of  ex- 
pression, or  that  he  undertook  to  suggest 
the  deeper  and  more  subtle  traits  of  hu- 
man nature ;  he  was  content  to  work  aft- 
er the  manner  of  the  school  in  which  he 
studied.  It  is  to  another  painter  (referred 
to  in  a  previous  paper),  of  great  intellect- 
ual resource  and  a  thoroughly  American 
discontent  with  the  actual,  that  we  turn 
for  aspirations  after  a  higher  form  of  art. 
William  Page,  a  native  of  Albany,  who 
studied  law,  and  for  a  time  also  theolo- 
gy, at  Andover  Seminary,  was  from  the 
first  biassed  in  favor  of  art.  His  mind  is 
a  combination  of  the  speculative  and  the 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY.  [ WILLIAM  PAGE.] 


practical,  and  it  is  the  union  of  these  an- 
tithetical qualities  which  has  alternately 
aided  or  hindered  the  success  of  Page's 
efforts  and  experiments.  He  is  deliberate 
rather  than  inspirational,  guided  by  an 
exquisite  feeling-  for  color  and  an  admi- 
rable sense  of  form,  but  too  often  unduly 
controlled  by  the  logical  and  analytical 


faculty.  Had  his  fancy  only  been  more 
child-like,  and  been  left  more  to  the  guid- 
ance of  its  own  natural  and  correct  in- 
stincts, Mr.  Pago's  works  would  have  oft- 
ener  moved  us  by  their  beauty  rather 
than  the  dexterity  of  the  technique.  Still, 
it  is  by  the  aid  of  a  few  such  questioning 
minds  that  art  makes  its  advances,  and 
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conquers  the  secrets  of  nature.  As  a 
portrait  painter  Page  has  placed,  himself 
among"  the  first  artists  of  the  age.  We 
can  see  in  his  portraits  a  dignity  and  re- 
pose, a  grasp  of  character,  and  a  harmo- 
nious richness  of  color  that  are  wonder- 
fully impressive. 

While  Page  was  in  his  prime,  our  liter- 
ature was  already  distinguished  by  several 
writers  of  thoroughly  original  and  mys- 
tically creative  imagination,  native  to  the 
soil,  and  drawing  sustenance  from  native 
inspiration;  they  were  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  Judd,  Hawthorne,  and  Poe.  In 
point  of  originality  and  power  in  con- 
ceiving of  scenes  thoroughly  imaginative 
and  weird,  these  writers  have  had  no  su- 
periors in  this  century.  With  a  style 
essentially  original,  they  dealt  with  the 
great  problems  of  destiny,  and  analyzed 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart.  Their 
genius  was  cosmopolitan,  and  for  all  ages. 
Our  pictorial  art  began  soon  after  to  be 
prompted  by  a  similar  purpose. 

Most  prominent  among  these  artists 
whose  faltering  efforts  have  most  distinct- 
ly articulated  the  language  of  the  soul  are 
Elihu  Vedder  and  John  Lafarge.  It  can 
not  be  said  that  either  of  these  artists  has 
yet  accomplished  with  complete  success 
the  end  he  has  sought,  but  their  efforts 
have  been  in  the  right  direction,  and,  as 


such,  are  highly  interesting  and  suggest- 
ive. 

Mr.  Vedder's  early  genre  and  landscape 
compositions  are  full  of  deep  suggestions 
and  weird  attempts  at  psychology  in  color. 
Outward  nature  with  him  is  but  a  means 
for  more  effectively  conveying  the  im- 
pressions of  humanity,  and  his  faces  are 
full  of  vague,  mystic,  far-off  searching 
after  the  infinite,  and  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  this  existence  below.  Since 
Mr.  Vedder  took  up  his  residence  perma- 
nently in  Italy  he  has  improved  in  tech- 
nique, as  witnessed  by  his  remarkable 
painting  called  a  ' '  Venetian  Dancing 
Girl,"  but  he  has  not  in  recent  years  pro- 
duced any  thing  so  marvellous  as  his 
"Lair  of  the  Sea-Serpent, "  or  so  grand 
and  desolate  as  his  "Death  of  Abel." 

Lafarge  is  by  nature  a  colorist ;  to  color, 
the  emotional  element  of  art,  his  sensitive 
nature  vibrates  as  to  well-attuned  harmo- 
nies of  music.  For  form  he  has  less  feel- 
ing; his  drawing  is  often  very  defective, 
and  the  lines  are  hesitating,  uncertain, 
and  feeble.  But  we  have  had  no  artist 
since  Stuart  who  has  shown  such  a  natu- 
ral sympathy  for  the  shades  and  modula- 
tions of  chromatic  effects.  But  while  his 
drawing  is  open  to  criticism,  this  artist  is 
inspired  by  the  general  meaning  of  form, 
and  has  sometimes  produced  some  very 
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startling  and  weird  compositions  entirely 
in  black  and  white,  or  camaieu.  But 
whether  it  be  form  or  color,  the  various 
elements  of  art  are  regarded  by  Lafarge 
not  so  much  for  what  they  are  as  for  what 
they  suggest;  he  is  less  concerned  with 
the  external  than  with  the  hidden  mean- 
ing it  has  for  the  soul.  It  is  because  of 
his  subtle  way  of  regarding  the  beauty 
•of  this  world  that  he  has  given  us  such 
thoughtful  landscapes  as  "Paradise  at 
Newport,"  and  such  exquisitely  painted 
flowers,  rendered  with  such  a  tender  har- 
mony of  color  as  to  thrill  us  like  ;i  lyric 
of  Keats  or  of  Tennyson.  It  is  this  met- 
aphysical turn  which  has  given  a  relig- 


ious hue  to  his  art,  and  has  enabled  him 
to  succeed  so  well  in  the  most  ambitious 
attempt  at  decorative  painting  yet  un- 
dertaken in  this  country — the  frescoes  of 
Trinity  Church,  in  Boston,  in  which,  it 
should  be  added,  he  was  ably  assisted  by 
Mr.  Lathrop.  In  these  compositions  we 
see  the  results  of  a  highly  ideal  and  rever- 
ent nature,  nourished  by  the  most  abun- 
dant art  opportunities  the  age  could  afford. 


[Editor's  Note. — We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J. 
W.  Casilear,  T.  B.  Clarke,  Daniel  Huntington,  R.  E. 
Moore,  Samuel  Oolman,  .lames  S.  Martin,  and  Dr.  F. 
N.  Otis,  for  their  courtesy  in  allowing  copies  to  be 
made  of  pictures  in  their  possession.] 
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IT  is  a  pity  that  no  spectator  of  the  pa- 
geants of  a  former  century  remains  to 
tattle  to  our  own. 

But  though  the  actors  and  audience 
have  alike  departed,  the  little  theatre  of 
Newport  remains,  with  a  great  deal  of 
stage  furniture  which  assisted  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of 
the  past.  From  these  costumes  and  prop- 
erties— a  faded  hanging,  a  carved  side- 


again  the  girl  in  the  miniature,  and  the 
quizzing-glass  and  the  fan  would  stroll 
out  upon  the  veranda  for  a  sly  flirtation. 

Society  in  Newport  during  the  Revolu- 
tion was  gayer,  more  liberal,  and  more 
cosmopolitan  than  in  either  New  York  or 
Boston.  Cast  out  from  orthodox  Boston 
at  first  as  a  company  of  heretics,  the 
Quakers  formed  their  colony  on  the  wid- 
est platform  of  freethinking,  welcoming 


MINIATURE  BY  MALBONE. 


board  with  glitter  of  crystal  and  glint  of 
silver,  a  quizzing-glass,  a  broken  fan,  a 
silver  pouncet-box,  a  pair  of  dancing 
pumps,  a  spinet  with  yellow  keys  and 
jingling  wires,  a  miniature  of  a  lovely 
girl  in  the  dress  of  the  Empire,  and,  best 
of  all,  a  packet  of  genuine  old  letters — an 
artist  like  Fortuny,  Escosura,  or  Madrazo 
would  give  us  an  exquisite  historical 
painting,  fastidiously  correct  in  detail, 
and  breathing  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
time.  A  man  of  imaginative  fancy  could 
do  more.  He  would  touch  with  gentle  fin- 
ger-tips the  keys  of  the  spinet,  and  straight- 
way we  should  hear  echoes  of  old  songs 
like  lkThe  Mistletoe  Bough"  and  the  bal- 
lads of  Tom  Moore.  Shadowy  forms 
would  draw  on  the  pumps,  and  the  click 
of  French  heels  would  be  heard  footing 
it  on  the  polished  floor.  The  tall  Cham- 
pagne glasses  would  kiss  rims,  toasting 
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to  their  number  other  spiritual  outcasts 
of  different  creeds,  or  rather  of  noncon- 
formists to  varying  systems  of  belief. 
Deplorable  though  it  may  be,  it  is  still  a 
fact  that  a  society  of  radical  thinkers  in 
religious  matters  is  often  found  to  con- 
tain more  men  of  brain,  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers,  than  a  society  of  the  elect. 
Newport  gathered  to  itself  many  witty 
and  original-minded  men  ;  and  while  Bos 
ton,  "ever  unfriendly  to  the  truth/*  as 
one  of  the  Quaker  writers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury expressed  it,  remained  tight-laced  and 
prim,  its  children  with  a  fagot  of  birch  in 
one  hand  and  the  catechism  in  the  other, 
Newport  lapsed  more  and  more  from  the 
few  religious  forms  with  which  she  had 
set  out,  and  became  every  day  more  lib 
eral,  more  worldly  perhaps,  and  more 
charming. 

The  French  officers— Rochambeau.  Yio- 
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menil  de  Segur,  De  Lauzun,  Destouches, 
De  l'Estrapade,  the  Counts  De  Barras  and 
Noailles,  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  the  un- 
fortunate Chevalier  de  Zernay,  and  oth- 
ers— preferred  Newport  to  any  of  their  gar- 
rison towns  in  America.  Rochambeau, 
coddling  his  arms  to  the  elbows  in  a  large 
fur  muff,  must  have  made  a  ridiculous  fig- 
ure to  our  winter-seasoned  veterans.  He 
was  proud  of  his  English.  One  of  his  let- 
ters, preserved  among  the  state  papers,  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  triumph  of  polite- 
ness in  its  conflict  with  the  English  gram- 
mar. 


to  you  some  trouble  for  the  lodgings,  and  I  took  my 
way  through  this  place.  I  intend  to  be  tomorrow 
evening  at  Newport. 

"  I  beg  your  Excellency  will  present  my  respects 
to  Mistress  Greene,  and  be  assured  that  1  have  the 
honor  to  be,  with  great  esteem,  your  Excellency's 
most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Le  Compte  De  Rochambeau." 

Probably  no  society  tournament  since 
held  in  any  of  the  elegant  satin-hung  hall- 
rooms  of  Newport  has  attained  the  fame 
of  that  given  in  the  spring  of  1781  at  the 
simple  hall  known  as  Mrs.  Cowley's  As- 
sembly-Room. The  decorations  were  in- 
trusted to  Dezoteux,  one  of  the  aides  of  the 


ROCHAMBEAU  S  MUFF. 


" Provipknoe,  4  Dec,  1780. 
"  To  Governor  William  Greene: 

uSik, — I  received  at  New  London  in  a  little  jour- 
ney I  made  there,  a  letter  from  Genl.  Washington 
of  the  27th  of  November,  in  which  lie  sent  me  or- 
ders for  Col.  Greene  to  march  with  his  regiment  for 
West  Point;  as  I  have  given  them  to  the  French 
cutter  that  was  to  go  to  Newport,  and  that  I  fear 
the  wind  has  hindered  him  to  arrive,  I  have  the 
honor  to  send  you  the  extract  of  General  Washing- 
ton." (A  copy. of  General  Washington's  letter  fol- 
lows.) "  My  plan  was  to  have  the  honor  to  see  your 
Excellency  at  Greenwich",  but — I  was  afraid  to  be 


Baron  de  Viomenil.  Washington,  who 
had  come  to  confer  with  Rochambeau, 
opened  the  ball  with  Miss  Champlin,  at 
that  time  the  reigning  belle  of  Newport 
society.  Rochambeau  and  bis  suite  took 
the  instruments  from  the  musicians  and 
played  the  air,  "  A  successful  Campaign. " 
Other  popular  dances  of  the  day,  some 
of  which  were  footed  on  this  occasion, 
were  "Stony  Point"  (named  for  General 
Wayne),    "Merrick's    Graces,"  klLord 


Washington  opt 


<;ning  thk  ball. 


Eath's  Gate,11  ''Innocent  Maid,"  "Flow- 
ers of  Edinburgh,"  "  Hay-Making, v  "Col- 
lege Hornpipe,"  "Faithful  Shepherd," 
'Love  and  Opportunity,"  "Lady  Han- 
cock," "Miss  M 'Donald's  Reel,"  "  A  Trip 
to  Carlisle,"  "Freemason's  jig,"  and  "  I'll 
be  Married  in  my  Old  Clothes." 

Dancing  was  an  art  in  those  days.  A 
celebrated  expert  of  the  time  was  Master 
John  Trotter,  who  is  described  as  having 


acquired  "great  fame  as  a  man  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  his  profession. 
He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  small, 
genteel,  well-proportioned  man,  every 
limb  and  joint  proclaiming  that  Ik4  is  form- 
ed for  his  profession,  and  the  case  and 
grace  with  which  he  moves  on  the  floor 
evince  that  he  lias  lost  none  of  his  agility 
by  age.  Under  the  tuition  of  such  a  mas- 
ter," the  writer  goes  on  to  hope,  "  we  flat- 
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ter  ourselves  that  in  due  lime  we  shall  be 
able  to  figure  in  a  ball-room."  That  many 
of  the  ladies  who  "  figured"  at  the  ball 
just  referred  to  were  able  to  converse  with 
their  foreign  partners  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  advertisement  of  a  Monsieur 
Bonnemot.  (Query:  Trotter  and  Bonne- 
mot  ! — had  the  masters  of  that  day  a  tend- 
ency to  punning,  and  a  desire  of  making 
their  noms  de  plume  walking  advertise- 
ments of  their  profession  ?)  This  gentle- 
man announces  that  he  has  been  a  teach- 
er of  the  French  language  two  years  and 
a  half  in  the  town  and  college  of  Provi- 
dence. He  presents  his  compliments  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Newport,  and  offers 
himself  to  teach  French. 

Of  the  coiffures  worn  on  this  occasion 
we  can  gain  some  idea  from  the  advertise- 
ment of  Benoni  Peckham,  who  "informs 
his  customers  that  he  has  furnished  him- 
self with  a  new  supply  of  Hair,  and  is  now 
ready  to  furnish  ladies  with  braids,  com- 
modes, cushions,  and  curls  in  the  newest 
fashion.  Also  cues  and  coverings  for  the 
head  for  those  gentlemen  who  have  lost 
their  hair." 

"  Lay  lack  silks  and  calimancoes"  are 
mentioned  among  the  varied  wares  of 
an  honest  shop-keeper,  who  announces 
"  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden  Seeds  just 
imported  from  London  by  ship,  and  have 
every  appearance  of  being  genuine." 
Some  of  our  florists  would  do  well  to  copy 
this  example  of  conscientious  caution — a 
caution  emulated  by  the  keeper  of  the  Blue 
Bull,  who  advertises  "a  Tollable  assort- 
ment of  India  goods."  The  category  of 
other  wares  sold  by  the  honest  seedsman 
gives  such  an  amusing  list  of  articles  in 
demand  at  that  time,  and  whose  juxtapo- 
sition on  the  same  shelves  was  not  con- 
sidered incongruous,  that  further  men- 
tion of  a  few  of  them  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting. 

11  Shears,  rasors,  spectacles,  candlesticks,  gimblets, 
locks,  knitting  and  sewing  needles,  pewter  and  tin 
ware,  shot,  flints,  sho  and  knee  buckles,  quart  atid 
pint  nin^s,  lea-pots,  wine  glasses,  vinegar  crewets, 
cjnnimon,  wool  cards,  loaf  powdered  and  brown 
sugar,  molasses  raisins  and  currents,  copperas  allum, 
brimstone,  rosin,  indigo,  nut  galls,  logwood,  Bibles, 
psalm-books,  psalters,  primers.  Young  man's  best 
companion,  Seaman's  daily  assistant,  Almanacks, 
women's  clotli  shoes,  very  neat,  Likewise  redwood 
figs,  excellent  snuff,  with  sundry  other  articles." 

"The  finer  flavors  of  fashion"  were  not 
reserved  for  days  when  Newport  was  a 
garrison  town  alone.  Society  flirted  and 
gossiped  and  enjoyed  itself  even  when 


the  presence  of  the  conimander-iii-chief 
of  the  army  was  wanting  to  give  eclat 
to  its  levees,  and  there  were  no  French 
officers  to  call  for  a  display  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  fair  pupils  of  Masters 
Boiineinot  and  Trotter.  Mrs.  Abigail 
Stummum,  of  the  King's  Arms,  gave  no- 
tice that  at  her  ' '  Dancing  Rooms  any  civil 
and  polite  persons  could  dance  from  (5  to 
9,  except  on  Thursday,  Assembly  nights. 
Mead  6  pence  per  bottle,  Is.  per  doz.  for 
cakes." 

In  1795  the  Boston  Company  of  Come- 
dians came  to  Newport,  their  opening 
play  Inkle  and  Jarico,  with  the  farce  of 
The  Village  Doctor.  -  On  the  19th  of 
August  they  gave  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal, and  Seeing  is  Believing.  On  Sep- 
tember 2,  The  Road  to  Ruin,  and  The 
King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield.  On 
the  9th  of  the  same  month,  The  Game- 
ster, and  All  in  Good  Humor.  On  the 
20th,  The  Jew  was  performed  "by  re- 
quest," with  The  Miss  in  her  Teens  as  an 
afterpiece.  A  week  later  the  opera  of 
The  Mountaineers,  announced  as  having 
been  performed  to  overflowing  houses  in 
Boston  for  six  nights — an  astonishing  run 
— was  given  in  Newport,  with  a  "Moorish 
march  and  chorus  of  goat-herds,"  togeth- 
er with  a  fandango  dance  by  Mrs.  Collins, 
and  a  Grand  Finale  by  the  company. 
This  was  not  the  farewell  evening,  how- 
ever, for  on  October  6  George  Barnwell 
was  played,  with  the  comic  song  ''Bow- 
wow-wow" by  Mr.  Hipworth,  ending  with 
the  farce  of  The  Village  Doctor. 

A  variety  performance  was  given  on 
July  14,  1796,  which  is  announced  as  a 
new  historical  pantomime  in  two  parts 
— Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  Island,  and 
his  Return  to  Europe  with  Friday.  In 
the  first  part  dances  by  savages;  in  the 
second,  French  dances  and  songs,  togeth- 
er with  a  negro  dance  (was  this  the  origin 
of  the  Minstrels?)  and  a  Spanish  dance, 
followed  by  The  Harlequin's  Ramble. 
These  were  not  the  first  dramatic  repre- 
sentations given  in  Newport,  for  the  first 
theatrical  company  ever  in  America  vis- 
ited the  town  in  1761.  And  in  an  old 
love-letter,  dated  January,  1793  we  And 
the  following  allusion  to  the  local  drama  ,: 

"  A  company  of  Stage  Tin  vers  have  arrived  in  this 
place,  who  intend  performing  in  a  few  nights,  and 
it  is  supposed  it'  they  meet  encouragement  they 
will  continue  in  Town  the  remaining  part  of  the  win- 
ter. As  it  is  an  amusement  I  am  very  fond  of,  I 
promise  myself  much  entertainment.  Could  I  have 
your  company,  it  would  be  an  additional  pleasure," 
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The  stately  manners  of  the  period  may 
be  inferred  from  the  coy  dignity  of  the 
closing  phrase  of  this  letter: 

"  Adieu — and  believe  me,  with  the  sincerity  of  an 
increasing  friendship,      Yours,  ." 

That  the  entertainments  of  the  day  were 
not  all  of  a  frivolous  character  is  proved 


the  appearance  of  a  shade  which  danced 
a  hornpipe. 

Notwithstanding-  the  varied  resources 
of  establishments  such  as  the  one  already 
referred  to,  where  dry-goods,  drugs,  hard- 
ware, books,  groceries,  and  various  other 
commodities  were  to  be  obtained,  and  one 
or  two  others  that  advertise  "Silk  Muffa- 


•  If/ 
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by  the  report,  on  December  10,  1775,  of  a 
scientific  lecture  by  Signor  Falcon i,  who 
gave  a  series  of  philosophical  experi- 
ments, some  of  them  performed  by  a 
small  automaton,  others  by  electricity. 
These  experiments  are  enumerated  as 
"The  Penetrating  Spy-Glass."  "The  -Mys- 
terious Candle.*'  '  The  Electrical  and  Per- 
petual Lamp,"  the  whole  concluding  with 


tees"  and  "Colored  Women's  Silk  Mitts,' 
Newport  ladies,  then  as  now.  occasionally 
sent  to  New  York  for  their  shopping.  A 
New  York  lady,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  commissions  by  a  friend  in  Newport, 
writes  as  follows: 

"  New  York  July  19  1791 
"  Dkar  Madam, — Your  Favour  &  memorandum 
per  Capt  Cahoons  of  the  11th  hist.  I  have  received 
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&  send  by  him  the  aiticles  you  request.  I  hope 
they  may  meet  your  approbation  :  the  silver  Fringe 
i  have  not  been  able  to  procure  as  it  has  been  all 
sold  except  3  yards.  I  can  not  find  any  other  un- 
der 2  dollars  per  yd.  I  have  been  the  town  over 
to  look  for  it.  As  this  Tambour  Muslin  I  send  is  a 
yard  short  of  your  Order  in  case  it  falls  short  I  have 
sent  a  remnant  which  you  can  have  for  20c  or  re- 
lurn  it  and  the  owner  will  take  it  again.  In  my  ab- 
sen.ce  Mrs  Saltonstall  will  execute  your  commands, 
who  joins  me  in  compliments  to  yourself  and  fam- 
ily— and  am  Madam 

"  Your  very  humble  servant 

"Grace  B  ." 

What  a  picture  this  little  note,  in  spite 
of  its  vague  grammar  and  general  un- 
certainty as  to  capitals  and  punctuation, 
gives  of  an  obliging  girl,  unselfishly  sac- 
rificing her  own  comfort  to  secure  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world  for  a 
friend !  Many  such  martyrs  to  provincial 
friendships  of  our  own  day,  who  have  re- 
turned home  jaded  after  unsuccessful  ex- 
peditions to  "match  samples"  at  Stew- 
art's, Macy's,  and  perhaps  twenty  other 
emporiums,  will  send  a  sigh  of  sympathy 
back  through  the  century  to  the  obliging 
Grace  B  . 

We  can  guess  that  the  silver  fringe  and 
tambour  muslin  were  to  be  used  in  house- 
hold decoration,  for  in  a  letter  written  by 
Grace  B  's  correspondent  we  read : 

"  The  girls  are  all  equipt  for  the  summer  and 
very  cleverly.  Peggy  wants  an  appartment  to  her- 
self which  must  at  least  be  in  a  decent  stile.  Be- 
lieve me  dear  madam  your  ever  affectionate 

"  Debby." 

A  housekeeper's  troubles  are  hinted  at 
in  the  following  sentence  penned  by  the 
same  hand : 

"  Nothing  but  my  old  grievances  that  of  servants 
vexes  me." 

The  wife  of  a  Congressman  writes  let- 
ters brimming  with  piquant  humor  to  her 
husband  at  Philadelphia: 

"  Do  recollect  to  get  me  two  dozen  of  small  punch 
tumblers.  As  it  will  be  quite  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son for  fashions  I  had  rather  wait  until  the  spring- 
ships  arrive  before  1  purchase  me  a  Hat  or  Bonnet. 

"  I  have  this  morning  been  told  that  Abraham 
[Redwood]  has  seriously  offered  himself  to  Miss 
Burr  of  New  York  and  has  been  as  seriously — re- 
fused, that  she  is  engaged  to  a  Mr.  Alston  of  Caro- 
lina. 

"  The  dear  little  children  are  nearly  recovered  of 
the  Kino  Pox. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  devote  all  your  time  and  at- 
tention to  polities  and  politicians.  1  beg  the  Ladies 
may  have  some  part.  1  shall  expect,  to  hear  you 
have  been  dancing  at  the  assembly  with  some  Bell 
or  sipping  Tea  with  a  party  of  females.  Be  careful 
of  your  health.  Evince  your  regard  for  the  woman 
you  love  by  preserving  a  life  that  is  dear  to  her." 


We  could  give  many  more  characteris- 
tic extracts  from  the  packet  of  old  letters 
before  us,  the  tracery  in  a  delicate,  wom- 
anly hand,  the  contents  a  fascinating  mix- 
ture of  spicy  gossip,  elevated  sentiment, 
with  stray  sentences  here  and  there  that 
illuminate  the  text  like  cabinet  pictures  of 
the  time,  reproducing  the  interiors,  the 
costume,  the  manners,  with  an  indescrib- 
able charm ;  the  very  paper,  yellowed  by 
age  to  the  tint  of  pressed  rose  leaves, 
breathes  the  same  musty,  musky  perfume, 
holds  with  an  enchantment  of  which  the 
printed  page  of  the  Magazine  is  incapable. 

Nor  are  there  lacking  real  pictures  of 
the  time  :  Stuart,  Allston,  and  Malbone 
have  perpetuated  in  portrait  and  in  min- 
iature the  antique  brocades,  laces,  and 
furbelows,  and  the  lovely  faces  of  the  la- 
dies who  wore  them.  Mr.  George  C.  Ma- 
son, of  Newport,  to  whom  the  writer  is 
greatly  indebted  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article,  will  soon  publish  a  life  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  with  a  list  of  his  portraits. 

The  same  gentleman  published  not 
long  since  an  account  of  the  Malbone 
miniatures,  with  others  by  Miss  Good- 
rich, Trot,  Copley,  and  Robertson,  now 
preserved  in  Newport.  The  list  com- 
prises many  of  the  noted  belles  of  Rev- 
olutionary times,  whose  histories,  like 
those  of  nearly  all  beautiful  women,  are 
bits  of  romance.  If  Sheridan  had  lived 
in  Newport  and  had  known  the  originals 
of  these  charming  portraits,  none  of  us 
could  blame  him  as  Swift  did  in  his  epi- 
gram : 

"You  are  as  faithless  as  a  Carthaginian, 
To  love  at  once  Kate,  Nell,  Doll,  Martha,  Jenny, 
Anne." 

There  are  miniatures  of  men  high  in  of- 
fice: aides-de-camp  of  Washington,  Sen- 
ators in  the  first  years  of  Congress,  sea- 
captains  and  army  officers,  the  last  May- 
or of  Philadelphia  under  the  crown,  and 
one  of  Washington.  There  are  minia- 
tures with  delicate  gold  rims,  or  heavily 
set  as  lockets,  guarding,  like  reliquaries, 
a  lock  of  hair  from  some  saintly  head : 
miniatures  on  the  covers  of  jewel  boxes: 
miniatures  framed  with  a  double  row  of 
pearls,  with  garnets,  or  brilliants;  minia- 
tures so  arranged  as  to  be  worn  as  brace- 
lets, delicately  wreathed  with  leaves  in 
green  and  berries  in  red  enamel.  New 
port  is  now  particularly  rich  in  this  de- 
partment of  art,  as  also  in  old  portraits 
which  testify  that  the  talent  of  artistic 
society  of  her  early  days  was  unsurpassed 
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by  that  of  either  New  York  or  Boston. 
We  wonder  if  it  was  the  fashion  then 
to  make  the  rounds  of  the  studios,  and 
whether  the  artistic  sky-parlor  was  as  at- 
tractive a  place  then  as  now  ?  Were  the 
corners  dim  with  folds  of  faded  tapestry, 
or  brightened  with  some  curious  bit  of 
Chinoiserie,  or  a  gourd-shaped  flask  hold- 
ing a  bouquet  of  vibrant  metallic-tinted 
peacock  feathers  ?  Were  the  craze  for  ar- 
tistic decorations  and  the  porcelain  mania 
epidemics  among  the  ladies  and  the  art- 
ists ?  Precious  heirlooms  of  great-grand- 
mothers' china  seem  to  hint  an  affirma- 
tive answer.  Certainly  communication 
with  the  Oriental  countries  was  not  in- 
frequent. I  draw  from  my  packet  of  old 
letters  one  dated  Calcutta,  1785. 

"  On  board  the  Hydra  is  a  parcel  for  you  contain- 
ing Shawls  and  Muslin.  I  know  not  it'  any  duty  is 
paid  for  these  things  in  North  America." 

If  India  muslins  and  Cashmere  shawls 
were  imported  at  that  time,  why  not  also 
Persian  and  Turkish  rugs  and  hangings  ? 
We  know  that  the  sea-captains  brought 
home  porcelain  from  Japan  and  China, 
and  Addison,  in  the  Spectator  for  April 
12,  1711,  gives  a  description  of  the  library 
of  a  woman  of  fashion  in  England,  which 
shows  that  the  decorative  possibilities  of 
gay  porcelain  in  a  sombre  library  are  no 
new  discovery  of  our  own  age. 

"At  the  end  of  the  folios,"  says  Addi- 
son, "were  great  jars  of  china.  The 
quartos  were  separated  from  the  octavos 
by  smaller  dishes.  The  octavos  were 
bounded  by  tea  dishes  of  all  shapes,  col- 
ors, and  sizes,  which  were  so  disposed  on 
a  wooden  frame  that  they  looked  like  one 
continued  pillar  indented  with  the  finest 
strokes  of  sculpture,  and  stained  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  dyes. "  Scattered  about 
the  library  were  k' a  thousand  other  odd 
figures  in  china-ware.  In  the  midst  of 
the  room  was  a  little  Japan  table,  with  a 
(mire  of  gilt  paper  upon  it,  and  on  the 
paper  a  silver  snuff-box."  If  ladies  in 
England  so  well  understood  the  require- 
ments of  art  decoration,  we  may  be  sure 
that  their  sisters  in  America,  and,  above 
all,  that  American  artists,  were  not  behind 
them  in  matters  of  taste.  Any  one  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  calling  on  Miss 
Stuart  at  her  jewel  box  of  a  cottage  in 
Newport,  can  from  it  allow  his  fancy  to 
build  her  father's  studio. 

The  atelier  of  the  portrait  painter  Sam- 
uel King  must  have  been  a  favorite  haunt 
of  the  ladies,  on  account  of  the  presence 


of  his  two  talented  students,  the  young 
Southerner  Washington  Allston,  who  had 
come  from  his  early  home  in  Charleston, 
and  was  studying  art  with  his  friend  Mal- 
bone.  There  is  something  very  touch- 
ing in  the  friendship  of  these  two  young 
men  as  related  by  Mr.  Mason.  Allston 
was  wealthy,  and  left  Newport,  after  a 
season,  to  pursue  a  classical  education  at 
Harvard  College.  Malbone,  who  was  ric  h 
only  in  talent,  worked  on  at  his  minia- 
tures until  Allston,  having  finished  his 
studies,  carried  him  off  to  his  Carolina 
home,  where  he  procured  so  many  patrons 
for  him  that  Malbone  was  able  in  a  short 
time  to  join  his  friend  in  a  trip  to  Europe. 
The  two  young  men  were  welcomed  and 
introduced  in  London  by  West.  Mal- 
bone, on  his  return,  divided  his  time  be- 
tween Newport  and  the  South,  spending 
his  winters  in  Charleston,  until  his  death 
at  Savannah,  on  his  way  North,  in  May, 
1807. 

Music  in  Newport  seems  hardly  to  have' 
held  the  same  prominence  as  its  sister  art. 
The  opera  has  been  mentioned,  and  the 
organist  of  Trinity  Church  in  1774  adver- 
tises in  the  Mercury  for  scholars  upon 
the  violin,  flute,  and  harpsichord. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  pre  vailing  gav- 
ety  of  the  town.  Nowhere  in  the  colo- 
nies— not  even  among  the  Cavalier  settle- 
ments of  Virginia — were  people  so  light 
of  heart:  Quaker  primness  of  exterior 
thawed  with  the  warmth  from  within. 
Many  who  called  themselves  Friends  con- 
formed to  the  dress  of  the  "world's  peo- 
ple," and  there  are  portraits  extant  of 
Quaker  gentlemen  in  curled  and  powder- 
ed wigs,  ruffled  shirt  fronts,  velvet  coats 
trimmed  with  gold -lace,  and  brocade 
waistcoats  all  ablaze  with  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  fleeting  world.  The  ven- 
erable John  Griffith — a  Quaker  preacher 
of  sainted  memory,  who  visited  Newport 
in  1765 — lamented  that  "the  young  are 
mostly  gone  into  the  air  with  undue  lib- 
erties, and  that  those  more  advanced  arc 
gone  into  the  earth  with  having  so  much 
to  do  in  government  affairs — many  of 
them  got  into  the  affairs,  friendships,  and 
parties,  as  well  as  into  the  profit,  of  this 
world." 

There  was,  however,  a  soberer  side  to 
society,  and  demure  Quakeresses,  who, 
having  abjured  pink  satin  bonnet  linings 
which  would  throw  an  additional  flush 
upon  their  round  cheeks,  only  lined  the 
mouse-colored  bonnets  with  white,  and 
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tied  them  with  white  satin  ribbons,  instead 
of  using"  the  same  color  throughout.  The 
young  girls  wore  white.  Pretty  Polly 
Lei  ton,  who  belonged  to  the  strictest  sect, 
is  thus  described  by  her  admirer,  the 
Comfce  de  Segur :  k'My  first  interview 
with  her  father  would  have  been  our  last, 
had  not  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  being-  who  re- 
sembled  a  nymph  rather  than  a  woman 
entered  the  apartment.  So  much  beauty, 
>o  much  simplicity,  so  much  elegance,  and 
so  much  modesty  were,  perhaps,  never 
combined  in  the  same  person.     Her  gown 


pearance  of  an  old  friendship.  Certain 
it  is  that  if  I  had  not  been  married  and 
happy,  I  should,  whilst  coming  to  defend 
the  liberty  of  the  Americans,  have  lost 
my  own  at  the  feet  of  Polly  Leiton." 

The  Portuguese  Jews  of  Newport  merit 
an  article  to  themselves.  They  were  solid 
business  men,  living  quiet  and  respectable 
lives,  somewhat  apart  from  their  neigh- 
bors, but  rather  from  their  own  elannish- 
ness  than  from  social  ostracism.  They 
left  the  city  when  its  trade  and  fortune 
departed,  shortly  after  the  Revolution. 
The  more  prominent  among  their  num- 
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was  white,  while  her  ample  muslin  neck- 
erchief, and  the  envious  muslin  of  her 
pap,  which  scarcely  allowed  me  to  see  her 
light-colored  hair,  seemed  vainly  to  en- 
deavor to  conceal  the  most  graceful  figure 
imaginable.  Her  eyes  appeared  to  reflect 
as  in  a  mirror  the  meekness  and  purity  of 
her  mind.  The  use  of  the  familiar  word 
'thou'  gave  to  our  acquaintance  the  ap- 


ber  were  Abraham  Touro,  the  Newport 
Rothschild,  whose  money  erected  their 
synagogue:  Moses  Lopez,  who  ottered  his 
services  gratuitously  to  the  State4  in  the 
translation  of  Spanish  documents,  and 
who  owned  twenty-seven  square-rigged 
vessels;  the  learned  rabbi  Isaac  Carigal; 
Moses  Hays,  Jacob  Rodriguez,  Aaron  Lo- 
pez, and  Moses  Sexias,  commercial  men. 
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The  preachers  of  Newport  also  deserve 
special  mention — Dean  Berkeley,  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  afterward  Lord  Bishop  of 
Cloyne;  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  and  Dr. 
Ezra  Styles,  of  the  Second ;  with  the  Rev. 
William  Charming,  of  later  days. 

After  religion,  patriotism ;  and  nowhere 
were  there  more  earnest  patriots  than  at 
Newport.  We  must  not  forget  that,  in 
spite  of  its  Tory  Chief  Magistrate,  Govern- 
or Wanton,  Rhode  Island  actually  cast 
off  its  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  be- 
fore this  was  done  by  the  united  action  of 
the  colonies,  and  deserves  to  celebrate  her 
Fourth  of  July  in  the  spring. 

Living  in  Newport  a  hundred  years  ago 
was  not,  however,  exactly  like  living  in 
the  Millennium.  It  had  its  bad  as  well 
as  its  good  society — its  liquor-dealers,  its 
privateers  and  pirates,  and,  worse  still,  its 
slavers.  One  of  its  slave-traders,  who  had 
met  with  great  family  a  miction  in  New- 
port, left  the  town,  and  established  him- 
self until  his  death  at  Goree,  Africa. 

Our  article  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  society  of  the  dead, 
and  a  mention  of  some  of  the  quaint  epi- 
taphs ;  but  these  have  been  entertainingly 
treated  in  an  article  entitled  1 '  The  Graves 
of  Newport,  "in  Ha  rpefs  Magaz  in  e  for  Au- 
gust, 1869.  These  epitaphs  have  a  certain 
straightforward  truthfulness  as  refresh- 
ing as  it  is  unexpected.  When  men  had 
no  particular  spiritual  graces  to  praise, 
they  were  commended  for  what  they  did 
possess.  One  Gibbs,  a  merchant,  is  spoken 
of  as  "  persevering1  in  industry,  judicious 
in  enterprise,   and  faithful  in  engage- 


ments," and  surely  this  is  praise  enough. 
Of  another,  who  was  possibly  only  a  rol- 
licking, jolly  dog,  unscrupulous  in  his 
ways  of  obtaining  money,  and  lavish  in 
its  expenditure,  it  is  said  that  "he  ate 
not  his  bread  alone. "  Can  this  have  been 
the  bon-vivant  who  left  orders  to  have  his 
coffin  fashioned  from  the  mahogany  din- 
ing table  on  which  he  had  feasted  his 
guests  ? 

No  one  has  written  more  delightfully 
of  Newport  than  Colonel  Higginson,  or 
has  preserved  more  faithfully  the  subtle 
essence  of  the  past.  The  town  will  al- 
ways be  Oldport  to  every  lover  of  his 
essays,  filled  as  they  are  with  tender 
thought,  quaint  fancies,  and  delicate  hu- 
mor, expressed  in  vigorous  English,  and 
flavored  with  a  soupqon  of  satire,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  downright  sar- 
casm that  sugared  lime  juice  does  to  sul- 
phuric acid. 

We  have  been  wandering  for  an  horn- 
like children  at  recess  in  an  old  garden 
where 

"  ancient  ladies,  quaintly  (light, 
In  its  pink  blossoms  took  delight. 
Long  have  been  dead  those  ladies  gny — 
Their  very  heirs  have  passed  away  ; 
And  their  old  portraits,  prim  and  tall, 
Are  mouldering  in  the  mouldering  hall; 
The  terrace  and  the  balustrade 
Lie  broken,  weedy,  and  decayed." 

Turn  the  hour-glass — our  hour  among 
the  roses  is  passed  ;  but  our  hearts  can 
not  fail  to  be  tenderer  and  our  thoughts 
sweeter  for  the  memory  of  youthful  New- 
port, gay  and  luxurious,  but  sweetly  in- 
nocent— a  lily  among  the  thorns  of  her 
Puritan  sisterhood. 
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DAHLONEGA— that  was  the  name  of 
the  place,  and  we  were  sure  of  it,  but 
where  it  lay  was  a  mystery.    Close  scru- 
tiny of  maps  yielded  nothing,  and  rail- 
way guides  were  equally  unproductive. 
Finally  we  narrowed  the  matter  down  to 
Lumpkin  County,  and  ascertained  that 
Gainesville  was  the  nearest  railway  point. 
Thither  we  proceeded,  and  went  for  din- 
ner to  a  big  summer  hotel  kept  by  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,  of  the  late  Confederate 
army.    At  that  dinner  we  were  intro- 
duced to  what  was  subsequently  to  be  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  every  Georgia  meal 
— chicken.    We  had  chicken  soup,  stew- 
ed chicken,  chicken  fried,  chicken  in  cold 
slices;  in  addition  to  this,  there  were  eggs 
in  abundance.    It  is  doubtful  if  any  where 
in  the  United  States  is  the  hen-coop  so 
utilized  as  in  Northern  Georgia.  While 
we  went  from  course  to  course  of  chick- 
en, we  gathered  information.  Dahlonega 
was  a  little  town  twenty-five  miles  inland, 
which  we  must  reach  on  horseback,  and 
it  was  the  centre  of  the  great  gold  region.  ! 
Horses,  then,  were  in  order,  and  in  due 
time  were  mounted.    They  were  tough, 
wiry  nags — a  brown,  a  dappled,  and  a 
gray — with  so  much  go  in  them  that  we 
thought  it  wrong  to  restrain  their  enthu- 
siasm, and  so  shook  the  dust  of  wondering 
Gainesville  from  our  clattering  hoofs  at 
a  rate  which  astonished  not  only  the  na- 
tives, but,  to  tell  the  truth,  ourselves  also. 
The  roads  were  firm  and  smooth,  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  and  the  air  was  laden 
with  the  odor  of  peach  blossoms.  Near 
by  were  pleasant  farms  and  meadows;  in 
the  distance,  wooded  hills  and  masses  of 
forest.     All  was  new  and  brilliant  and 
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zestful.  No  wonder  the  horses  tore  along 
at  a  speed  which  augured  ill  both  for  their 
endurance  and  the  comfort  of  our  backs 
and  knees  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 

By  the  time  this  exuberance  was  some- 
what calmed,  the  scene  had  become  wild- 
er, the  hills  more  steep  and  barren,  houses 
farther  apart  and  more  primitive  in  ap- 
pearance. Six  miles  out  we  forded  the 
Chattahoochee — a  broad,  yellow  stream 
that  wetted  our  saddle  girths — and  climb- 
ed the  long  hill  on  the  other  side.  At  the 
top  was  a  dilapidated  little  hut,  with  the 
word  ''Bar"  over  the  door,  and  on  a  log 
near  by  sat  a  corporal's  guard  of  Geor- 
gians. Some  were  whittling,  some  were 
lounging  on  an  elbow  blinking  at  the 
sun,  some  were  squirting  tobacco  juice  at 
a  mark,  but  all  were  listless  and  lazy  as 
the  brown  lizards  that  sunned  themselves 
on  the  road-side  fence.  The  beat  of  our 
horses'  hoofs  broke  this  indolent  quiet, 
promptly  straightening  the  loungers. 
They  rose  with  alacrity,  and  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  row  before  the  door,  fully 
awake  now,  for  here  was  hope  of  an  invi- 
tation to  drink.  It  seemed  cruel  to  ride 
by  with  only  the  dry  comfort  of  a  "  Good- 
morning,"  but  we  were  amused  by  the 
ludicrous  expression  of  disappointment 
when  the  realization  came  to  them  with 
full  force  that  another  opportunity  was 
lost  forever,  and  they  must  go  back  to 
their  log  and  loafing. 

Incidents  were  few,  but  our  spirits  were 
high,  and  the  red  earth  swept  past  us  rap- 
idly. We  forded  another  swift  stream — 
the  Chestatee — and  from  the  summit  of 
its  further  slope  caught  a  vista  of  far- 
away mountains,  carved  in  pale  even 
blue,  hardly  a  line  marking  the  separate 
slopes,  but  the  serrated  definition  of  their 
summits  cut  sharply  against  the  bright 
sky.  At  their  feet  the  foot-hills  were 
packed  in  thick  ranks,  clothed  with  ap- 
parently unbroken  forest,  while  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  was  a  pleasant  val- 
ley, with  orchards  and  fields  of  green 
wheat,  patches  of  brown  ploughed  land, 
and  yellow  quadrangles  of  stubble.  Here 
and  there  stood  one  of  the  quaint  farm- 
houses of  the  region,  with  its  huge  exte- 
rior chimney,  and  its  long  sloping  porch 
in  front,  the  roof  of  which  extended 
straight  up  to  the  ridge.  But  to  the  back- 
ground of  mountains  lifting  their  blue 
heights  far  above  the  whole  wide  land- 
scape, standing  solid  and  strong  and  ma- 
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jestic,  with  no  effort  to  catch  attention  by 
aught  that  was  pretty  or  artificial,  but  re- 
lying wholly  on  their  vast  and  distant 
greatness,  it  was  that  our  eyes  turned  con- 
stantly and  longest,  and  their  magnificent 
contour  remains  indelible  in  our  memo- 
ries, while  many  a  picturesque  detail  of 
nearer  view  is  forgotten. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  riding  through 
these  mountains,  in  a  region  where  some 
special  interest  like  the  gold-mining  in- 
vites outside  capital,  is  the  happy  sur- 
prise of  meeting  refined  and  cultivated 
people  hidden  away  for  a  time  in  this 
seclusion.  How  glad  they,  too,  are  to 
see  a  stranger  who  can  give  them  a  new 
glimpse  of  civilization  and  metropolitan 
news!  They  get  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, keep  up  their  correspondence,  and 
are  by  no  means  totally  cut  off  from  ev- 
ery body;  yet  practically  it  is  a  burial, 
for  their  mining  and  household  duties, 
their  work  in  the  morning  and  weariness 
at  night,  isolate  them  completely.  Yet 
there  are  compensations.  What  bright 
eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks !  what  manly,  mus- 
cular forms !  what  elastic  feet,  and  sharp 
appetites,  and  ringing,  hearty  laughter! 
Elixir  permeates  every  cubic  foot  of  this 
mountain  air,  and  each  pine  -  fragrant 
breath  inhaled  is  so  much  clear  health 
gained.  There  are  mineral  springs  in 
the  region,  and  invalids  go  to  drink  their 
medicinal  waters;  but  the  mere  open-air 
life  which  the  dweller  among  these  rough 
hills  must  lead  is  the  chief  agent  in  re- 
covering and  preserving  that  all  but  per- 
petual vigor  which  characterizes  all  the 
inhabitants. 

At  one  of  the  best  houses  along  the 


road  we  stopped  to  get  a  drink  of  wa- 
ter— a  never  -  failing  excuse  for  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  country  people. 
It  was  a  large  two-storied  house,  with  an 
outside  brick  chimney  at  each  end,  and 
a  generally  substantial  appearance,  sup- 
ported by  the  blooming  orchard  and  well- 
cultivated  fields  adjoining.  Connected 
with  the  end  of  the  house  by  a  roof  and 
flooring  was  the  wash-house,  forming  the 
first  of  that  series  of  log  buildings  always 
attached  to  a  Georgia  country  home.  In 
this  pleasant  open  passage,  where  the 
vines  that  make  its  verdant  walls  and 
shady  screen  in  midsummer  were  just 
growing  green  with  bursting  buds,  sat  an 
elderly  woman  in  a  calico  dress,  wearing 
large  silver-bowed  spectacles  and  a  close 
white  head-dress  like  a  night-cap.  She 
looked  jolly  and  well  fed,  but  the  two  or 
three  other  women  on  the  porch  with 
their  babies  were  thin  and  pale  and  slat- 
ternly. In  front  of  the  house  was  a  great 
covered  well,  with  windlass  and  bucket, 
and  we  stopped  our  horses  opposite  this 
fountain,  with  a  salutation  : 

"How  do  you  do  ?" 

"  Well,  I'm  right  peart  this  morninV 

■l  Can  we  ha  ve  a  drink  of  water  ?" 

"Certain.  Take  the  gourd  to  the  well, 
and  draw  some  fresh." 

As  the  bucket  rattled  down,  we  re- 
marked that  the  farm  looked  well. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  old  lady;  "we 
raise  right  smart  of  craps." 

"Where  do  you  take  them  to  market  T 

"Well,  we  don't  reckon  to  sell  much. 
Us  mountain  folks  is  powerful  eaters;  we 
eat  all  we  kin  raise." 

As   evening   approached,   our  horses 
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stumbled  and  splashed  through  the  stony 
beids  of  a  dozen  creeks  that  crossed  the 
road  within  a  mile — or  perhaps  it  was  one 
and  the  same  creek  forded  a  dozen  times 
—and  climbed  the  last  of  the  red  hills,  at 
the  summit  of  which  we  came  in  view  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  United  States  Mint, 
looking-  very  romantic  in  the  sunset  glow. 
But  our  unaccustomed  spines  had  grown 
too  painful  in  the  long  ride  to  allow  a 
proper  mood  for  picturesque  effects,  and 


DAHLONKGA. 


porch,  we  learned  the  interesting  history 
of  these  hills  and  dells  since  the  disclosure 
of  their  precious  contents.  Colonel  N. 
H.  Hand,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  owner  and 
operator  of  the  most  remunerative  prop- 
erty here,  was  the  kindly  historian  of  the 
occasion,  and  we  owe  him  a  thousand 
thanks  for  constant  help  and  politeness 
during  our  whole  stay. 

The  "gold  belt,,,  of  which  the  most 
productive  portion  lies  at  this  point,  con- 


we  galloped  on  to  the  village  clustered 
about  its  once  imposing  but  now  half- 
ruined  court-house,  and  gladly  resigning 
our  steeds  to  the  stable-boys,  limped  into 
the  house,  thankful  for  any  accommoda- 
tion, and  ravenously  hungry.  Another 
traveller  arrived  about  that  time  even 
more  lame  than  we. 

.  "Landlord,  I  want  some  whiskey," 
were  his  first  words.  We  confess  we  list- 
ened with  interest  for  Mr.  Besser's  reply. 

"I  haf  got  no  whiskey.  Dar  ish  no 
liquor  allowed  whVin  dree  miles  of  tiss 
town.    Dat  ish  de  law." 

"  Oh,  now,  that  won't  do;  you've  got  a 
bottle  hidden  away  somewhere.  Bring  it 
out." 

The  old  German  lifted  himself  up,  and 
looked  as  severe  as  his  perpetual  good 
nature  allowed.  "  I  haf  no  whiskey  nor 
no  beer.  I  am  a  trushtee  of  de  college, 
und  I  can  gif  you  noddings  to  drink." 

Supper  over  and  pipes  lighted,  sitting 
with  new  friends  around  the  huge  fire- 
place with  its  crackling  fire  in  this  quaint 
old  hotel,  prodigal  of  room  and  prolilic  of 


sists  of  a  strip  of  land  running  somewhat 
irregularly  nearly  due  northeast  and 
southwest  across  the  northern  end  of  the 
State.  It  averages  about  ten  miles  in 
width,  and  has  been  traced  200  miles  in 
length,  parallel  with  the  Blue  Ridge. 
White,  Lumpkin,  and  Habersham  coun- 
ties embrace  the  richest  deposits,  so  far  as 
now  known,  but  the  limits  of  mining  are 
gradually  widening.  The  presence  of 
gold  here  has  been  known  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  Cherokee  Indians  were  the 
occupants  of  the  territory  when  white 
settlement  first  began,  and  they  were  ac- 
customed to  seek  the  gold  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  barter  to 
less  fortunate  tribes.  Evidences  of  their 
mining  still  remain,  but  are  insignificant. 
The  methods  adopted  by  the  first  white 
settlers,  and  in  vogue  until  recent  years, 
were  very  rude,  consisting  merely  of  wash- 
ing out  the  gravel  of  the  beds  of  the 
streams  by  running  it  through  sluice- 
boxes  and  splint  baskets  into  a  "gum 
rocker,'1  which  was  nothing  but  a  split 
and  hollowed  out  log  a  dozen  or  so  feet  in 
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length.  While  the  water  from  the  sluice- 
box  passed  through  this  trough  from  end 
to  end,  the  rocker  was  kept  in  constant 
motion,  and  the  heavy  gold,  permitted  to 
sink  to  the  bottom  through  the  constantly 
agitated  silt,  was  caught  by  transverse 
cleats,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  mercury. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  piece  of  gold  ever 


encroach  upon  the  reservation.  Protests 
from  the  Indians  naturally  followed,  and 
Georgia  sent  a  large  police  force  to  keep 
back  the  invaders,  but  it  was  of  little 
avail.  The  rush  to  the  mines  was  much 
like  the  stampede  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
1849,  and  reckless,  dissipated  men  from 
all  quarters  of  the  country  nocked  in. 


THE  YAHOOLA  RIVER. 


taken  in  the  United  States  belonged  to 
this  deposit,  and  was  picked  up  in  1799  by 
Conrad  Reed,  a  boy  who  lived  in  Cabar- 
rus County,  North  Carolina.  It  was  as 
large  as  a  smoothing-iron,  but  was  sold  to 
a  silversmith  for  $3  50.  Afterward  much 
larger  lumps  were  found:  one  weighed 
twenty-eight  pounds,  according  to  tradi- 
tion. This  excited  so  much  attention  that 
exploration  was  begun,  and  the  gold 
traced  southward,  until  the  borders  of  the 
Cherokee  territory  in  Northern  Georgia 
were  reached,  and  prospectors  began  to 


prowled  about  the  woods,  set  up  log-huts 
and  shanty  groceries  on  all  the  streams, 
and  paid  no  respect  to  the  rights  of  the 
Indian,  or  any  one  else  unable  to  defend 
them.  Even  United  States  troops  were 
powerless  to  keep  the  lawless  hordes  west 
of  the  Chestatee,  and  here  as  elsewhere 
the  discovery  of  gold  was  the  end  of  In 
dian  possession  and  aboriginal  simplicity 
and  charm. 

These  days  are  known  as  the  period  of 
"the  Intrusion"— one  of  the  two  dates 
from  which  the  mountain  men  reckon  all 
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events  ;  the  other  being"  "the  late  war." 
Finding  that  no  protection  of  the  Indians 
by  police  measures  was  feasible,  the  State 
in  I80O  adopted  the  Indians,  territory  and 
all,  and  constituted  the  region  a  county 
called  Cherokee,  out  of  which  several 
small  counties  have  since  been  made. 
Then  the  mineral  lands  were  divided  up 
into  forty-acre  lots,  and  put  up  at  lottery 
by  the  State.  One  of  these  lots,  on  the  Ya- 
hoola River— No.  1052 — now  a  part  of  the 
Hand  Company's  property,  had  already 
become  celebrated.  It  was  within  the 
reservation,  but  men  used  to  creep  across 
to  it  at  night,  and  carry  home  a  meal-bag 
full  of  dirt,  out  of  which  they  would  pan 
from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  next  day. 
The  instant  it  was  ascertained  that  an  old 
farmer  down  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  had  drawn  this  prize,  shrewd  specu- 
lators set  off  post-haste  to  buy  it  from  him. 

It  soon  came  to  be  found  here,  as  else- 
where, that  gold  was  not  to  be  picked  up  in 
twenty-eight-pound  lumps  every  day,  nor 
did  every  bushel  of  soil  pan  out  a  double 
eagle.  The  worthless,  lazy,  and  dissolute 
majority  of  the  early  horde  of  invaders 
gradually  drifted  away,  while  only  the 
small  minority  of  new-comers,  whose  ac- 
cession was  of  real  value  to  the  communi- 
ty, staid.  The  population,  like  the  dirt, 
was  slowly  panned  out,  and  the  current  of 
events  carried  the  dross  away.  At  pres- 
ent the  mines  are  largely  owned  by  cor- 
porations, or  by  private  capitalists  who 
are  not  residents  of  the  district.  Only 
two  of  the  companies,  however,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  New  York  Mining  Board,  if 
I  am  rightly  informed.  It  was  found 
that  as  the  gold  occurred  neither  in  ex- 
tensive placers,  like  those  of  California, 
nor  in  indestructible  quartz  lodes,  the 
methods  of  mining  in  vogue  elsewhere 
would  not  answer  here  if  the  best  results 
were  to  be  obtained.  The  inventive  gen- 
ius and  practical  knowledge  of  those  inter- 
ested were  therefore  set  to  work  to  devise 
the  best  means  of  meeting  the  case,  and 
it  was  speedily  found  that  the  talisman 
which  alone  would  open  the  riches  of  the 
liiils  to  human  use  was  water.  So  far 
as  this  mere  fact  is  concerned,  it  could 
hardly  be  called  a  "discovery;11  but  the 
utilization  of  the  idea,  and  the  practical 
methods  by  which  the  enormous  power  of 
this  natural  agent  has  been  put  under  the 
miner's  control,  are  the  work  of  Colonel 
1  land,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  one 
else,  no  doubt,  belongs  the  credit  of  the 


splendid  development  of  this  industry 
during  late  years,  and  the  glowing  pros- 
pects it  now  holds  out. 

Of  water  there  was  plenty.    The  Eto- 
wah, the  Yahoola,  and  the  Chestatee  were 
all  rivers  of  respectable  size  and  swift  cur- 
rents.    Each  had  numberless  tributaries, 
all  of  which  were  available  at  almost  any 
point  to  turn  the  wheels  of  any  mill  likely 
to  be  built  in  their  narrow  gorges.  The 
use  of  steam  was  therefore  unnecessary, 
and  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more 
which  one  company  expended  to  erect  an 
engine  and  elaborate  ore-crushing  and  re- 
fining works  was  a  total  waste  of  capital. 
This  much  assured,  the  next  question  was 
how  most  cheaply  to  bring  the  ore  to  the 
mills.    The  experience  of  all  the  previous 
years  showed  that  the  gold  was  pretty 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  slates, 
clays,  and  decomposed  sandstones  which 
constituted  the  lofty  masses  of  the  hills. 
Throughout  all  of  this  seemingly  worth- 
less soil  and  slate  were  intercalated  seams 
and  strata  and  little  lens-shaped  beds  of 
quartz  in  which  the  yellow  grains  are  scat- 
tered, and  out  of  which  seams  (and  others 
like  them)  they  have  been  distributed 
through  the  whole  formation  since  the  old 
chaotic  days  when  the  mountains  were 
first  piled  up  and  the  streams  began  their 
early  searching  for  outlets.    It  was  found 
that  the  average  rock  of  the  region  was 
not  rich  enough  to  make  it  profitable  to 
work  over,  if  sorting  were  exercised,  since 
the  expense  would  more  than  equal  the 
income,  but  that  all  the  rock  did  contain 
more  or  less  gold.     If  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  rock,  therefore,  could  be  manipu- 
lated at  very  small  cost,  profits  would  ac- 
crue.   To  effect  this  combination  of  large 
operations  and  small  cost,  it  was  at  once 
perceived  that  hydraulic  force  must  be 
employed,  and  the  advantages  in  favor 
at  Dahlonega  were  the  general  looseness 
and  friability  of  the  soil,  and  the  un- 
usual altitude  of  the  stream  heads.  Go- 
ing seven  or  eight  miles  up  the  Yahoola 
River,  a  dam  was  built  where  the  stream 
rushes    through    a    picturesque  gorge, 
whence  a  ditch  six  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
deep  was  led  along  the  side-hill,  in  and 
out  of  all  the  curves,  sometimes  through 
a  short  tunnel,  then  across  an  aqueduct, 
here  and  there,  wherever  its  level  led  it, 
at  a  grade  of  four  and  a  half  feet  to  the 
mile,  twenty  miles  down  to  the  mines. 
This  is  the  main  big  ditch.     It  has  two 
or  three  large  branches,  and  there  are 
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other  lesser  ditches 
throughout  the  region, 
supplying  separate  iso- 
lated mines,  but  none 
have  so  elevated  a  head 
or  carry  so  great  a  vol- 
ume of  water  as  this, 
and  it  is  the  best  type 
of  them  all.  When 
first  constructed  there 
were  many  flumes  and 
trestles  along  its  line. 
Some  of  the  trestles 
were  over  a  hundred 
feet  high,  of  great 
length,  and  a  constant 
expense  to  keep  in  re- 
pair. At  one  spot  an 
attempt  was  made  to 
cross  the  bed  of  the 
Yahoola  where  the 
height  of  the  trestle 
would  be  250  feet,  and 
its  length  nearly  half  a 
mile.  By  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money  the 
structure  was  carried  to  the  height  of  150 
feet,  when  it  was  found  that  the  lower 
timbers  had  already  rotted  out.  The 
scheme  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  the 
vast  erection  demolished,  entailing  a  loss 
of  almost  $200,000.  Engineers  say  that, 
with  all  the  appliances  and  force  which 
could  be  brought  to  bear  there,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  build  a  high  trestle  as  fast 
as  it  would  decay  at  the  foundations. 

In  place  of  this,  iron  pipes  were  substi- 
tuted, and  an  inverted  siphon  made.  The 
descent  from  the  top  of  the  hill  is  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  is  215  feet 
in  length ;  the  pipes  then  cross  the  bed  of 
the  stream  upon  wooden  supports  a  dis- 
tance of  167  feet,  and  ascend  the  opposite 
bank  209  feet.  The  pipes  are  made  of 
heavy  boiler  plating,  and  are  thirty-six 
inches  in  inside  diameter.  Through  them 
the  water  rushes  with  a  pressure  of  nearly 
100  pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  that  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
friction  and  lift  the  column  of  water  on 
the  other  side  to  within  six  feet  (and  per- 
haps nearer)  of  the  level  of  the  starting- 
point.  It  was  found  not  long  ago  that 
some  men  had  been  accustomed  for  a  long 
time  to  shoot  through  these  pipes  sticks 
of  cord-wood,  cutting  them  on  the  mount- 
ain opposite  their  home.  Finally  they  got 
to  running  whole  logs  through;  but  one 
was  too  long,  and  got  stuck,  which  led  to 
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the  detection  of  this  labor-saving  fraud. 
At  other  points  subterranean  wooden  tubes 
of  equal  calibre,  similarly  arranged,  con- 
duct the  stream  across  the  valleys.  One 
of  these  tubes  is  1500  feet  in  length. 

Having  got  this  tremendous  "  head"  of 
water  at  their  disposal  by  the  completion 
of  the  ditch,  stamp-mills  were  built  far  be- 
low in  the  valleys,  at  points  suitable  to 
the  best  diggings,  and  they  were  ready  to 
begin  operations  upon  the  new  system. 
The  cutting  having  been  opened  at  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  a  reservoir  is  construct- 
ed, in  which  the  water  from  the  ditch  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  to  the  amount  of 
thousands  of  gallons,  whence  a  side  ditch, 
controlled  by  flood-gates,  leads  to  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  cutting.  From  the  mine 
downward  a  channel  is  arranged,  as  pre- 
cipitous as  possible,  leading  directly  to  the 
stamp-mill,  where  a  room  is  open  to  its 
entrance.  If  now  a  torrent  should  sud- 
denly be  poured  into  the  cutting,  away  up 
there  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  which 
seems  almost  to  overhang  you,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  the  loose  material  would  be 
swept  out  and  sent  headlong  downward 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  What  a  natu- 
ral freshet  would  accomplish  by  accident 
is  precisely  what  the  miners  do  by  arti- 
fice. They  dig  away  all  day  at  the  loose 
soil  and  easily  disintegrated  rock,  break 
up  the  larger  fragments  into  small  pieces, 
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and  strew  every  thing,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, in  a  careless  pile  on  the  floor  of 
the  cut.  Then  at  sundown  they  gather 
up  their  tools,  climb  out  of  the  diggings, 
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and  open  the  gates  of  the  reservoir.  A 
torrent  sweeps  through  the  mine,  cleans 
out  every  loose  rock  and  fragment  of  dust, 
and  hurls  it  down  into  the  mill,  where  a 
rack  catches  all  the  coarse  material  and 
lets  the  water  drain  through  into  the 
much-tortured  Yahoola.  The  whole  prod- 
uct of  the  day's  excavation  has  been  de- 
posited on  the  floor  of  the  mill,  half  a  mile 
away,  ready  to  be  shovelled  under  the 
stamps,  which  chew  on  it  all  night,  and 
it  lias  not  cost  a  penny  for  transportation. 

This  operation  is  called  "flooding"  the 
mine,  and  one  evening  we  rode  out  to  the 
Findley  Mine  to  see  it.  There  the  cut 
runs  straight  up  and  down  the  side  of  a 
hill  500  feet  high,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 


deep,  irregular,  vertical  trench,  much  of 
the  way  half  hidden  underneath  the  edge 
of  the  4 'wall  rock."  The  mining  was 
being  done  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  Look- 
ing up  from  below,  it  could  not  be  seen ; 
but  knowing  that  the  flood  would  first 
appear  over  the  front  of  the  ledge  upon 
which  the  men  were  at  work,  we  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  a  high  knoll  jutting  up 
by  the  line  of  the  cut,  and  waited. 

In  a  moment  an  ominous  "grumble 
and  rumble  and  roar'1  was  heard,  which, 
beginning  faint  and  far  aloft,  gradually 
grew  more  threatening,  until  there  was  a 
sudden  volley  of  sound,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  narrow  trench  a  mighty  mass  of 
red-brown  waters  came  leaping  over  the 
ledge.  It  piled  itself  high  in  its  confined 
channel,  reared  aloft  in  dismay  at  the 
great  leap  which  so  unexpectedly  con- 
fronted it,  and  then  sprang  headlong  into 
the  chasm,  only  to  burst  up  and  out 
again,  and  rush  on,  crashing  against  the 
jutting  points,  roaring  through  the  half- 
submerged  channel,  crowding  far  up  the 
sides,  and  overleaping  them  m  places, 
pitching  and  sweeping  in  an  instant  half 
way  from  top  to  bottom,  in  another  in- 
stant athwart  the  smooth  face  of  steep 
slate  just  beside  us,  and  in  a  third  through 
the  lower  channel  into  the  mill.  But  it 
was  not  all  water,  nor  even  mud.  Tons 
upon  tons  of  broken  rocks  were  coming 
down  through  this  terrible  flume,  rolling 
over  and  over,  rattling  among  their  fel- 
lows, grinding  along  the  walls,  bounding 
out  of  the  narrow  crevice,  leaping  high 
above  the  red  spray,  and  falling  in  ring- 
ing rain  upon  the  stony  floor.  The  noise 
was  a  hoarse,  crushing,  terrific  roar.  The 
force  was  prodigious.  At  a  point  just  be- 
side us  the  flood  boiled  higher  than  its 
channel's  walls,  and  shot  down  a  smooth 
face  of  stratified  slate.  The  edges  of  the 
upturned  strata  faced  the  terrific  on- 
slaught, and  at  them  the  flood  hurled  its 
whole  weight  of  angular  debris  and  re- 
sistless rush  of  water.  The  effect  was 
visible  instantly.  Broad  slabs  of  slate 
started  from  their  fastenings,  where  they 
had  been  laid  down  so  many  ages  ago, 
and  swept  headlong,  rolling  over  and 
over  like  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the 
slain  in  the  famous  Trojan  river,  until 
swiftly  crushed  into  splinters  and  dust — 
a  grand  illustration  of  how  soil  is  made. 

The  reader  may  be  sure  we  had  some 
errand  rides  on  horseback  in  these  mount- 
ains,  and  if  he  takes  our  advice  he  will 
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go  and  do  likewise.  Where  one  goes  it 
little  matters ;  all  is  beautiful.  From  the 
top  of  some  of  these  high  points  very  ex- 
tended views  are  possible.  One  man 
thought  he  could  gaze  "nigh  down  to 
the  sea,'"but  he  was  farther-sighted  in  im- 
agination than  in  fact.  Another  old  fel- 
low, who  owned  640  acres  of  land,  and 
brought  up  his  family  in  a  cabin  with 
only  one  room  in  it,  "reckoned"  that 
from  the  summit  of  Blood  Mountain  he 
could  see  4<  jist  as  far 
as  the  nateral  eye 
would  let  ye.1'  To 
the  southward  the 
heights  break  away, 
and  a  very  distant 
but  level  horizon  is 
presented.  In  other 
directions  ranges  of 
hills,  and  lofty,  iso- 
lated summits  like 
Waukah  and  Yon  ah 
and  Stone  Mountain, 
and  the  nameless 
peaks  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  limit  the  vis- 
ion. All  these  heights 
and  every  valley  are 
clothed  in  intermina- 
ble woods.  Once  out 
of  sight  of  Dahlonega, 
not  a  sign  of  civiliza- 
tion greets  the  eye  as 
it  wanders  over  the 
black  wilderness,  save 
a  small  farm  in  the 
valley  just  at  your 
feet,  or  the  scarcely 
noticeable  scar  on  the 
opposite  slope  where 
a  mine  has  been  open- 
ed. Place  yourself 
where  these  are  not 
in  view — usually  the 
effort  is  to  find  them — 
and  the  landscape  is  as  prime- 
val and  utterly  unreclaimed  as 
any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Colorado  and  Montana. 
Wonderfully  fine  studies  in  color  are  pre- 
sented by  these  wide  pictures,  where  your 
eye  sweeps  range  after  range,  group  be- 
yond group,  of  lofty,  rugged,  sharp-fea- 
tured hills,  crowding  in  picturesque  con- 
fusion, and  dressed  in  an  ever-changing 
and  perpetually  new  garment  of  forest. 

Yet  wild  as  it  looks  from  a  distance, 
when  one  travels  through  the  region  on 
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horseback  he  sees  abundant  evidences  of 
human  occupation,  although  few  of  them 
are  of  a  kind  to  disturb  the  harmonious 
effect  the  different  features  of  an  untouch- 
ed landscape  combine  to  produce.  The 
large  trees  are  cut  down,  but  the  second 
growth  and  bushes  hide  the  marks  of  the 
axe.  The  rivers  are  chocolate-tinted  with 
the  detritus  of  the  milling,  but  purling 
brooks  toss  their  tiny  currents  down  the 
lichened  rocks,  and  feed  the  ferns  with 
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wavelets  as  crystal  as  when  the  Cherokee 
leaped  them  lightly,  and  the  deer  paused 
to  sip  their  cool  and  limpid  rill.  Even 
the  mining',  in  many  cases,  does  not  mar 
the  picture. 

The  people  are  as  primitive  and  slow  as 
the  country  is  uncultivated.  They  raise 
little  or  nothing'  more  than  is  needed  for 
their  own  sustenance,  and  work  only  so 
much  as  is  necessary.     Their  lazy,  vacant 


most  within  sound  of  their  cabins,  -many 
of  these  people  never  saw  a  locomotive. 
Of  course  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
the  village  and  town  people,  but  to  the 
farmers  who  live  in  the  mountains. 
Dahlonega,  for  instance,  has  a  college 
with  some  hundreds  of  students  of  both 
sexes,  and  a  military  service  in  charge 
of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army. 
One  of  our  pleasantest  amusements  was 
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minds  and  poor  food  give  them  a  lean, 
hungry  look  and  a  hangdog1  air.  Their 
complexions  are  light  and  mealy,  their 
eyes  blue  and  expressionless,  their  hair 
long  and  unkempt,  and  their  beards  usu- 
ally trimmed  (if  trimmed  at  all)  to  a  point- 
ed tuft  on  the  end  of  the  chin,  and  a  scant 
mustache.  Their  clothing"  is  rarely  better 
than  the  butternut-dyed  homespun  which 
the  "ole  ooman"  weaves  upon  her  rude 
loom  under  the  home  porch,  their  hats 
are  broad  and  slouching,  and  their  shoes 
•  when  any  are  worn)  nothing  better  than 
army  brogans.  Hardly  one  person  in  a 
dozen  can  read  or  write,  and  it  is  only  the 
exception  that  any  of  the  elder  ones  ex- 
press any  desire  for  travel  or  information 
beyond  the  neighborhood  gossip.  Even 
ordinary  curiosity  is  absent  from  their 
minds.  It  is  impossible  to  rouse  their  in- 
terest in  any  thing  new,  and  though  the 
trains  of  the  Piedmont  Air  Line  pass  al- 


to take  our  field-glasses  and  watch  the 
young  men  drilling  on  the  hill-side.  Not 
a  school-house  did  we  see  in  all  our  jaunts. 

Churches,  nevertheless,  are  not  infre- 
quent, and  are  almost  invariably  built 
upon  a  hill-top.  Rare  services  are  held 
in  them  by  li  circuit  riders"  and  by  resi- 
dent preachers,  who  work  five  (and  per- 
haps six)  days  in  the  week  in  the  fields  or 
mines.  All  these  churches  are  in  the  last 
stages  of  dilapidation,  and  the  most  com- 
pletely tumble-down  public  buildings  I 
ever  saw. 

Riding  one  Sunday  afternoon  up  to- 
ward Porter's  Springs— a  resort  of  inva- 
lids who  are  supposed  to  profit  by  drinking 
the  mineral  waters — we  came  upon  sev- 
eral men.  clad  in  homespun  jeans,  sitting 
on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  and  watching 
an  expert  break  two  yokes  of  little  steers 
which  were  attached  to  a  rude  wagon. 
Horses  are  randy  used  in   Georgia  as 
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draught  animals,  except  in  the 
towns.  The  countryman  saves 
his  horse  for  riding,  and  draws 
his  rickety,  canvas-roofed  wag- 
on with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  often 
with  a  single  ox.  In  the  form- 
er case  he  yokes  them  to  a  pole 
much  as  do  Northern  farmers ; 
then  he  ties  a  rope  to  the  outer 
horn  of  each  ox,  and  so  guides 
them,  as  though  they  were  a 
span  of  horses.  If  he  harness- 
es only  a  single  ox,  his  cart  is 
likely  to  be  only  a  two-wheeled 
affair,  the  shafts  being  fastened 
to  a  bar  of  wood,  which  (as 
part  of  the  yoke)  lies  across  the 
ox's  neck.  In  this  case  the 
driver  has  but  one  string, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  base 
of  the  horn,  and  seems  to  serve  little  more 
purpose  than  to  keep  up  a  friendly  sort 
of  interest  and  connection  between  the 
drowsy  beast  and  his  listless  master. 
With  this  mode  of  progression  the  na- 
tive is  entirely  contented.  He  does  not 
even  ask  a  seat,  but  rides  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wagon  box  stretched  out  at  full 
length,  or  doubled  up  like  a  jackknife, 
with  his  chin  between  his  knees,  and  his 
big  hat  pulled  down  over  his  face. 

But  to  return  to  the  breaking  of  the 
steers.  Usually  it  is  a  sufficiently  en- 
grossing and  diverting  occupation  to  con- 
sume all  of  Sunday ;  but  here  the  amuse- 
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ment  was  neglected,  and  through  the  open 
door  of  the  comfortless  old  log-house  we 
saw  many  women  and  children,  all  of 
whom  were  quiet,  and  the  older  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  silently  weeping.  One  of 
our  party  detected  the  heavy  spirit  in  the 
air,  and  thought  he  divined  the  cause. 

"Are  you  to  have  preaching  here  to- 
day ?" 

"No,  Sir,"  answered  a  little  man,  whose 
teeth  were  black  as  the  plug  tobacco  that 
had  worn  them  nearly  to  the  gum — "  no, 
Sir ;  but  we  are  having  a  sort  of  assemblage 
to-day.  The  neighbors  are  coming  over 
to  bid  me  good-by.  I've  sold  outen  here, 
and  I'm  goin'  to  Kansas.  I've  got  a  bigv 
family" — we  glanced  corroboratively  at  a 
gaping  dozen  or  two  of  tow-heads,  ran 
ging  in  size  from  five  feet  downward,  like 
the  quills  in  a  darky's  pipe  of  Pan,  and 
believed  him — "and  I  want  room  for  'em 
to  grow  up,  and  get  a  better  eddication 
and  start  than  they  can  have  here  in  the 
mountains.  But  it  seems  powerful  hard 
to  break  up.  I'm  givin'  possession  to- 
day, and  the  wimmin-folks  and  the  kids 
don't  feel  right  peart  over  it." 

Back  m  these  mountains  live  the  moon- 
shiners, they  who  make  whiskey  surrep- 
titiously— by  moonlight,  as  it  were.  That 
we  were  suspected  to  be  United  States  rev- 
enue officers  no  doubt  explained  the  fact 
that  we  saw  few  men  in  the  hills,  while 
the  bobbing  sun-bonnets  of  women  and 
children  often  greeted  our  eyes  and  star- 
tled our  mettlesome  steeds.  Thrilling  are 
the  stories  told  of  these  makers  of  crooked 
whiskey,  and  very  ingeniously  is  its  man- 
ufacture concealed.    It  is  perfectly  natu- 
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ml  that  this  species  of  fraud  should  exist 
here,  and  there  is  little  probability  of  ever 
eradicating-  it.  The  whole  region  is  isola- 
ted, and  almost  impenetrable.  Born  in  the 
backwoods,  and  never  leaving"  them,  the 
people  fail  to  understand  either  the  bigness 
or  necessity  of  the  great  outside  world 
which  centres  at  Washington,  or  the  right 
of  the  government  to  put  a  tax  of  ninety 


converted  into  whiskey,  and  that  is  the 
destination  for  which  most  of  it  is  intend- 
ed, and  which  it  finally  reaches.  All  the 
natives  are  in  each  other's  confidence,  and 
when  the  corn  is  ready,  each  man  knows 
where  to  sell  it  safely,  and  is  pretty  sure 
not  to  tell  who  bought.  Back  in  seclud- 
ed ravines,  far  from  any  travelled  road, 
reached  only  by  a  blind  trail,  and  hidden 
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cents  a  gallon  on  so  common  and  inno- 
cent an  article  of  manufacture  as  home- 
made whiskey.  They  would  resent  as 
strongly  a  tax  on  hominy.  There  are  scat- 
tered all  through  these  Blue  Ridge  heights 
a  series  of  exceedingly  fertile  elevated  val- 
leys, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  precipi- 
tous cliff's,  and  far  removed  from  any  large 
town  or  railway  connection.  There  is  no 
market,  therefore,  for  any  surplusage  of 
crops  in  these  valleys  over  the  farmer's 
home  consumption  unless  his  corn  can  be 


in  a  thicket  of  dense  holly  bushes  and 
brambles,  the  moonshiners  erect  their  rude 
stills  and  make  the  illicit  drink. 

One  afternoon  we  rode  down  to  Aura- 
ria — which  is  also  known  by  the  suggest- 
ive name  of  Knucklesville — to  see  an- 
other method  of  employing  hydraulic 
power.  The  mine  is  situated  in  a  bluff 
upon  Battle  Branch,  a  tributary  of  the 
Chestatee.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
bit  of  gold  history.  At  the  time  of  "the 
Intrusion"  a  party  of  men  from  Tennessee 
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''located" on  this  stream,  and  began  gold- 
digging.  Some  Georgians  had  a  real  or 
fancied  right  to  the  spot,  and  collecting 
all  the  friends  of  each  side,  a  short  but 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Tennesseeans,  who  went 
back  to  their  State,  or  dispersed  through 
other  parts  of  the  diggings. 

We  had  loitered  so  long  in  hospitable 
sitting-rooms  and  at  pleasant  tea  tables 
that  the  sun  had  set  when  we  mounted, 
and  we  followed  our  guide  along  the  edge 
of  the  gurgling  stream,  whose  broken  dams 
and  ruined  bridge  piers  bore  witness  to 
the  excitement  which  it  had  witnessed 
forty  years  ago.     By  the  time  the  en- 
trance to  the  excavation  was  reached  it 
was  quite  dark,  and  the  night-hawk  was 
rending  the  air  with  his  hoarse  cry  as 
he  hawked  for  insects  above  the  river. 
We  could  hear  the  water  sliding  down 
the  sluices,  and   the   melodious,  never- 
ceasing  pounding  of  the  stamps  crushing 
the  quartz  under  their  iron  heels.  Dis- 
mounting and  following  the  little  tram- 
way that  led  back  through  the  darkness 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  cut,  we  found 
men  still  at  work  by  the  light  of  a  great 
lire  of  pitch-pine,  whose  red  and  smoky 
glare  and  whose  flambeaux  of  murky 
smoke  blinded  our  eyes  to  all  else  except 
the  muscular  forms  swinging  pick  and 
sledge  within  the  circle,  and  the  jagged 


masses  of  rock,  whose  angular  outlines 
stood  strongly  out  as  the  breeze  threw  the 
flame  toward  our  side,  or  relapsed  into 
the  invisible  realm  of  darkness  as  the 
blaze  waved  its  light  toward  the  opposite. 

As  we  came  up,  Captain  Inboden  gave 
some  instructions,  the  men  ceased  work 
and  carried  their  tools  away,  and  the 
boys  piled  pine  knots  on  the  fire  until  it  il- 
lumined all  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth- 
en and  rocky  wall,  and  brought  out  every 
jagged  feature  of  the  black  stratification. 
Meanwhile  a  nozzle  of  very  strong  iron, 
working  in  a  universal  joint,  was  attached 
to  a  great  iron  tube  which  brought  water 
from  a  lofty  reservoir,  and  the  work  of 
clearing  out  the  debris  of  the  day's  mining 
and  tearing  to  pieces  the  looser  portions 
of  the  exposed  face  of  the  rock  was  ready 
to  begin.  A  long  pole  attached  to  the 
Little  Giant  nozzle  permits  its  stream  to 
be  aimed  and  controlled  as  one  handles  a 
garden  hose,  and  a  man  took  his  place  at 
this  steering  pole,  while  an  invisible  fiend 
in  this  weird  scene  opened  the  water-gate. 
Instantly,  through  the  lurid  half-dark- 
ness, the  shadow,  the  flickering  red  light, 
and  the  dust  which  filled  the  pit,  shot  a 
pure  white  beam  of  rigid  water,  propelled 
with  terrific  force  straight  from  this  hy- 
draulic cannon  against  the  wall  of  soft 
rock,  and  a  broad,  fan-shaped  sheet  of 
snowy  spray  burst  into  the  air,  and  hid 
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"  THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING." 


all  behind  it  from  view,  transforming  the 
background  from  utter  blackness  to  vivid 
white.  In  a  flash  the  fan  had  closed  and 
glanced  aside  in  a  steady  feather-shaped 
spout  of  water,  brown  with  the  mud  dug 
up  by  the  piercing  shaft;  then  a  slight 
change  in  the  Little  Giant's  aim  filled  the 
foreground  with  spray,  rose-tinted  by  the 
pine-light  which  penetrated  the  crystal 
mist,  or  it  buried  the  whole  stream  in  an 
eruption  of  earth  and  fragments  of  rocks 
and  thick  mud  as  the  great  beam  of  wa- 
ter plunged  at  short  range  straight  into 
the  mass  of  loose  material  on  the  floor. 
The  whole  place  was  speedily  gurgling 
and  dripping  with  water.  Little  streams 
coursed  down  all  the  rocky  slopes,  spout- 
ed from  every  crack  and  interstice,  trick- 
led among  the  fragments,  and  poured  in 
sheets  over  the  shelf-like  ledges,  each  and 
all  hurrying  to  swell  the  precious  flood 
that  crowded  and  tore  its  turbid  way 
down  through  the  crooked  channel,  and 
shot  along  the  steep  sluice-boxes  toward 
the  quartz  mill — streams 

"  Whose  foam  is  amber, 
And  their  gravel  gold." 

These  tall,  broad-shouldered,  big-boned 
mountain  men  make  splendid  miners,  and 
work  with  the  greatest  industry  and  will- 
ingness, enjoying  it  better  than  farming. 
In  summer  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  are 
not  unusual  for  a  day's  work.    The  wages 


every  where  are  from  seventy-five  cents 
to  a  dollar  a  day,  only  the  foremen  receiv- 
ing as  much  as  a  dollar.  Many  of  the 
workmen  live  five  or  six  miles  from  their 
labor,  yet  walk  home  every  night;  and  a 
few  who  live  back  in  the  Blue  Ridge  will 
do  a  full  day's  labor  on  Saturday,  and  then 
trudge  home  twenty  miles  for  a  Sunday's 
recreation  with  their  families.  Much  of 
the  time  the  digging  must  be  done  in  wa- 
ter, sometimes  waist-deep,  yet  they  endure 
it  day  after  day,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
without  apparent  harm  or  inconvenience. 

But  this  tale  of  the  mountains  of  moon- 
shine and  gold  quartz,  of  crazy  gallops 
and  quiet  saunters,  of  rough  scrambles  up 
the  ledges  and  quiet  strolling  down  the 
valleys,  of  serene  evenings  on  the  veranda 
and  impromptu  merry-makings  in  the 
light  of  the  great  sitting-room  fire-place, 
of  "  sweet  girl  graduates  with  golden 
hair"  out  for  a  vacation,  who  lent  us 
needles  and  thread,  and  the  jolly  landlord 
who  breathlessly  chased  out  the  gaunt 
Georgia  pigs  that  were  always  creeping 
into  the  house  by  crawling  sideways  under 
the  door — all  this  must  come  to  an  end, 
and  our  last  experience  of  the  mines  ap- 
proached. The  picture  it  left  upon  our 
memories  was  typical,  and  our  personal 
share  in  it  highly  satisfactory,  so  that  it 
was  a  fine  thing  with  which  to  finish  our 
visit. 

I  doubt  whether  we  could  go  there 
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again  from  Dahlonega,  but  after  intricate 
following-  of  trails  well  known  to  our 
guide,  we  rounded  a  spur  of  the  mountain, 
and  came  suddenly  upon  a  new  scene  of 
operations.  The  hill  was  well  wooded, 
and  sloped  at  a  steep  angle.  From  an  in- 
visible source  half  way  between  the  top 
and  our  stand-point  (which  was  by  no 
means  near  the  bottom)  came  an  artificial 
cataract,  supplied  by  the  ditch,  foaming 
and  roaring  as  cataracts  do,  into  the  shal- 
low "cut"  where  the  ore  was  being  dis- 
lodged. A  group  of  brawny,  long-haired, 
broad-hatted  men  were  at  work,  standing 
up  to  their  knees  in  the  turbulent  pools  at 
the  foot  of  the  water-fall.  As  we  came  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill  two  men  were  stand- 
ing on  a  high  jutting  point,  intent  upon 
examination  of  a  piece  of  ore  which  one 
held,  while  others  leaned  about  on  their 
picks  waiting  for  the  verdict  upon  the 
specimen.  There  was  no  motion  we  could 
see,  nor  a  sound  we  could  hear,  save  the 
rush  of  the  tumbling  water 
that  stood  out  so  white  against 
the  blood-red  background  of 
cliff.  The  tableau  was  a  per- 
fect picture  of  a  Georgia  gold 
scene,  and  no  studied  pose 
could  have  shown  it  to  so  good 
advantage.  Our  arrival  was 
at  an  important  moment. 
They  had  just  struck  a  ' '  pock- 
et,'1 that  is,  a  spot  in  the  bed 
of  ore  extraordinarily  rich  in 
gold.  The  reddish  honey- 
combed quartz  showed  threads 
and  grains  of  pure  gold  in 
great  abundance,  and  there 
was  much  more  in  each  bit 
of  rock  that  we  could  not  see. 
Our  artist  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  become  a  gold-dig- 
ger at  once,  and  taking  a 
pan,  scooped  up  a  shovelful 
of  earth  from  the  bed  of  the 
torrent  which  led  to  the 
flume.  It  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter  to  pan  out  gold-dust 
as  it  looks.  The  large  awk- 
ward utensil  must  be  held 
just  right,  and  shaken  in  such 
a  way,  by  a  half-rotary,  half- 
rocking  motion,  that  the  wa- 
ter it  contains  (which  must 
be  frequently  replenished) 
shall  drift  away  all  the  loose, 
worthless  stuff,  and  let  the 
gold  stay  behind.     The  trick 


is  to  agitate  the  whole  panful  of  dirt  so 
as  to  allow  the  heavy  treasure  to  sink 
through,  and  always  to  keep  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  lower  than  its  rim.  The  en- 
thusiastic man  of  the  crayon  persevered 
nobly,  and  accepted  tutelage  with  good 
grace.  If  consciousness  of  virtue  had 
been  his  only  reward,  he  might  still  have 
felt  well  satisfied,  so  faithfully  did  he 
try ;  but  his  maiden  attempt  at  gold-dig- 
ging was  under  a  lucky  star,  and  when 
all  the  debris  had  been  disposed  of,  and 
the  last  panful  of  water  carefully  poured 
away,  there  remained  in  the  bottom  a 
spoonful  of  black  iron  sand,  and  as  much 
gold-dust  as  you  could  hold  on  the  end 
of  a  penknife  blade,  and  in  addition  an  ir- 
regular fragment  of  almost  pure  gold  as 
big  as  a  quarter -dollar.  He  had  been 
rather  slow  at  his  unaccustomed  work, 
and  we  had  got  tired  of  looking  at  him, 
but  when  his  good  luck  was  reported,  we 
rushed  up  to  congratulate  him. 
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THE  LAST  REVEL 

IN  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eleven,  upon  the  upper  ex- 
treme of  the  low  green  island  of  Tinicum, 
lying  in  the  Delaware  River  some  distance 
below  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  not  far 
above  the  borough  —  now  the  town  —  of 
Chester,  there  stood  a  quaint,  old-fashion- 
ed, gambrel-roofed  house,  ponderous  and 
massive  in  its  structure,  black  with  age 
Mid  decay,  silent,  and  deserted.  The  rot- 
ten shingle  roof  was  covered  with  brilliant 
green  patches  of  moss,  the  door-stoop  of 
heavy  flags  was  sunken  at  one  side  into 
the  ground,  and  through  the  gaps  left 
between  each  step  grew  flourishing  and 
lusty  clumps  of  groundsel  and  burdocks. 
Behind  and  to  one  side  of  the  mansion 
stood  a  number  of  grizzly,  gnarled,  and 
stunted  fruit  trees,  long  past  the  vigorous 
age  of  fruit-bearing,  but  annually  drop- 
ping to  the  ground  a  few  hard  and  taste- 
less apples,  as  in  plea  for  or  excuse  of 
their  continued  existence.  Two  great  lo- 
custs (acacias)  grew  upon  either  side  of 
the  spacious  doorway,  through  whose 
branches  stole  dappling  sunbeams  that 
played  upon  but  could  not  brighten  into 
cheerfulness  the  deserted  house. 

Yet  it  had  in  its  day  been  accounted  a 
handsome  as  well  as  stately  mansion,  hav- 
ing been  the  Gubernatorial  residence  of 
Johan  Printz,  Governor  -  General  of  his 
Swedish  Majesty's  possessions  in  North 
America,  and  named  in  his  honor  Printz 
Hall,  since  corrupted  into  Prince's  Place 
by  the  dwellers  in  the  vicinity.  There 
in  his  time  the  Governor — a  hard,  cruel 
man,  if  report  belied  him  not,  unforgiving 
and  relentless  to  whoso  opposed  his  will — 
bad  held  the  state  befitting  his  position  as 
a  royal  representative.  There  had  his  fair 
daughter  Armagad,  brilliant  in  beauty, 
and  gorgeous  in  the  latest  court  fashions 
of  Europe,  wedded  the  gallant  Johan  Pop- 
piogoia,  and  there  had  high  revel  been 
held  in  honor  of  the  wedded  pair. 

Now  the  house  was  sinking  to  decay ;  the 
spacious,  wainscoted  rooms  were  mouldy 
and  dark  with  streaks  of  weather  stains. 
Here  and  there  rotten  rafters  projected 
through  the  gaping  roof.  Part  of  the 
great  chimney  at  the  north  gable  had  fall- 
en in,  the  loose  bricks  remaining  recalled 
to  the  mind  through  some  crooked  way 
of  fancy  the  almost  toothless  jaws  of  an 
octogenarian,  while  through  all  the  great, 
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silent  house  clung  that  peculiar,  earthy, 
vault-like  smell  which  betokens  the  damp 
decay  of  utter  uselessness. 

There  were  folk  even  in  those  days, 
when  the  skepticism  of  modern  times  had 
small  place,  who  did  disbelieve  in  ghosts, 
and  in  those  strange,  inexplicable  things 
that  inhabit  the  border-land  between  the 
province  of  common  life  and  the  mystical 
beyond,  and  that  speak  of  things  man 
knows  not  of.  Such  there  were  ;  but 
even  they  shunned  the  old  mansion  and 
its  mysteries,  for  people  had  heard  there 
strange  sounds,  vague  noises  at  night, 
mysterious  sighs  and  whisperings,  the 
measured  tread  of  heavy  footfalls,  and 
even  inarticulate  words  and  hollow,  wail- 
ing laughter  echoing  through  the  gloomy 
corridors.  And  so  the  old  house  was  left 
to  time  and  its  own  ghosts  of  the  past  to 
finish  the  work  of  destruction  already  far 
advanced. 

Printz  Hall  had  descended,  through  a 
due  course  of  successive  owners  and  a 
somewhat  noted  lawsuit,  to  the  possession 
of  one  Jonathan  Quidd,  a  rich  Quaker  and 
land-owner  of  the  vicinity,  so  strong  in  his 
testimony  against  the  vain  fashions  of  the 
world  that  he  wore  his  coat  fastened  with 
hooks  and  eyes,  thus  eschewing  the  carnal 
vanity  of  metal  buttons.  Jonathan  had 
once  persuaded  a  Quaker  family  from 
Rhode  Island,  newly  arrived,  and  stran- 
gers to  the  neighborhood,  to  occupy  the 
house,  offering  as  an  inducement  very 
low  rent.  A  few  days  later  the  Quaker 
family  from  Rhode  Island  appeared  at  the 
Chester  wharf  in  a  goodly  sized  boat,  with 
all  their  goods  and  chattels  and  half  a 
dozen  white-haired  children,  and  plainly 
declared  that  were  Jonathan  to  offer  them 
even  three  dollars  a  week  they  would  not 
occupy  the  house  another  day  longer. 
So  in  the  year  of  grace  1811  the  old  man- 
sion stood  lonely  and  deserted,  fast  crum- 
bling into  an  unsightly  ruin. 

Not  far  from  Chester  lived  Gideon  Mat- 
thews, the  miller,  a.  well-to-do  man,  as  the 
world  runs,  whom  the  soft  hand  of  world- 
ly prosperity  had  smoothed  into  a  sleek 
rotundity.  He  worked  an  old-fashioned 
flour  mill  on  Chester  Creek,  built,  it  was 
reputed,  by  William  Peim  himself,  at  a 
short  distance  from  which  stood  his  house 
— a  comfortable  little  place,  whitewash- 
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ed,  vine-covered,  and  cozy.  Every  thing 
seemed  both  prosperous  and  propitious  in 
Gideon's  life.  Alas!  why  is  it  that  our 
life  is  like  a  shoe  that,  otherwise  fitting 
pleasantly,  has  somewhere  an  irritating- 
peg-  that  destroys  the  comfort  of  the 
whole  ?  Gideon  Matthews  had  a  peg-, 
and  a  particularly  irritating  one — a  son, 
a  good-looking-,  long-legged  youth,  good- 
natured,  and  happy-go-lucky;  looked  on 
with  much  favor  by  the  girls  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  with  not  so  much 
favor  by  their  parents.  He  was  the 
idol  of  the  boys  about  him,  for  whom 
he  contrived  new  and  ever-varying 
sports,  and  of  such  urchins  there  was 
generally  a  delegation  around  the 
mill  any  moment  in  which  Peter 
Matthews  could  steal  from  his  work 
and  evade  his  father's  ever-vigilant 
eye.  All  this  could  have  been  ex- 
cused, perhaps,  but  Peter,  in  spite  of 
paternal  admonition,  exhortation, 
and  reproof,  persisted  in  the  crown- 
ing folly  and  fault  of  playing  upon 
the  violin. 

Now  Gideon  Matthews,  althougl 


creased  the  desire,  just  as  a  small  rivulet 
gathers  the  greater  force  by  being  ob- 
structed. So  Peter  during  the  day  la- 
bored about  the  mill  in  a  gawky,  absent- 
minded  manner,  that  at  times  tempted  his 
father  to  box  his  ears  roundly ;  but  after 
supper,  of  a  long  spring  or  summer  even- 
ing, he  would  sneak  out  of  the  house,  his 
fiddle  tucked  underneath  his  coat  to  avoid 
the  watchful  eye  of  old  Gideon,  and  then 


living  in  a  Quaker  neighborhood,  was 
not  himself  a  Quaker,  neither  in  him- 
self had  he  any  personal  objection  to 
his  son's  playing  the  fiddle,  so  long 
as  he  played  so  far  away  that  the 
squeaking  of  the  instrument  should 
not  disturb  his  father's  tympanum, 
and  only  in  odd  moments  when  the 
duties  of  the  mill  did  not  demand  his 
attention ;  but  this  turn  for  music 
in  the  youth  brushed  the  moral 
hairs  of  the  Quaker  folk  among 
whom  he  lived  the  wrong  way — 
for  the  Quakers  have  ever  been 
an  orderly  people,  and  firmly  set 
against  the  vanities  and  follies  of 
the  world,  in  music  and  every 
thing  else — and  this  was  what  an- 
noyed old  Gideon,  until,  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  his  most  respectable  and 
wealthy  neighbors,  which  had  consider- 
able weight  in  his  worldly  mind,  he 
set  his  face  as  a  flint  against  such  culti- 
vation of  Peter's  musical  faculties,  al- 
though, as  I  have  said,  the  youth  might, 
without  touching  his  father's  conscience, 
have  played  upon  any  thing,  from  that 
small  instrument  known  as  the  Jew's-harp 
to  the  lyre  of  Apollo. 

However,  the  desire  was  too  strong  in 
Peter  to  be  checked  entirely  by  paternal 
disapprobation,  which,  indeed,  rather  in- 
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in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  far  from 
all  human  communications,  laying  the 
old  violin  tenderly  beneath  his  chin,  lie 
would  play  away  through  the  gathering 
dusk,  the  little  frogs  in  the  lowland  marsh 
es  piping  a  merry  accompaniment,  or  the 
whip-poor-will  responding  hurriedly  from 
the  tangled  wilderness  of  distant  clear- 
ings. Sometimes,  in  such  a  night,  a  pass 
er-by  along  the  highway  would  pause  and 
listen  as  the  notes  of  Peters  violin  stole 
like  a  zephyr  through  the  silent  night  from 
some  dark  and  misty  woodland  where  he 
was  communing  with  his  old  sweet-heart. 
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But  during  the  autumn  and  winter, 
when  the  weather  became  too  cold  for 
such  solitary  communions,  Peter  used  to 
betake  himself  to  the  old  Bull's  Head  Tav- 
ern— a  country  way-side  inn,  where  the 
Philadelphia  stage  used  to  stop.  Here  in 
the  cozy  bar-room,  where  a  fire  crackled 
in  the  great  open  fire-place  against  the 
glowing  back-log,  gleaming  on  the  tall 
andirons,  and  casting  a  dozen  twinkling 
little  lights  on  the  glasses,  bottles,  and  de- 
canters that  stood  behind  the  bar,  Peter 
was  always  sure  of  an  admiring  audience. 
To  be  sure,  they  liked  "Yankee  Doodle," 
or  ''Jogging  Along,11  or  "  Lillibullero11  (to 
which  they  kept  time  with  hands  and  feet), 
better  than  a  more  pretentious  perform- 
ance, and  when  he  did  play  either  of  these 
three,  he  was  always  sure  of  ready  and  ve- 
hement applause.  Even  a  chance  Quaker 
guest,  although  firmly  discountenancing* 
such  worldliness,  had  a  sort  of  sneaking 
liking  for  having  his  ears  tickled  with 
such  good  music. 

But  Peter  had  another  sweetheart  be- 
sides his  old  violin,  which,  after  all,  was 
but  half  responsive,  speaking  but  when  he 
chose  to  command.  Tacy  Kelp  was  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Chester  in  those'  good  old 


times.  She  was  a  plump,  buxom  little 
Quaker  damsel,  with  cheeks  like  peaches, 
and  hair  like  brown  silk.  The  side  glance 
of  her  eye  had  committed  havoc  in  a  many 
hearts  in  and  around  Chester,  and  Peter 
Matthews  was  among  the  list  of  those  vic- 
tims to  her  charms.  It  is  bootless  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  her.  One  should  have 
seen  her  as  she  tripped  to  the  store  for  but- 
ter or  eggs  or  cottage  cheese  for  tea  on  a 
bright  spring  afternoon,  her  dimpled  rosy 
face  shadowed  by  her  quaint  Quaker  bon- 
net, her  round  arms  covered  with  gray 
silk  mitts  reaching  to  the  elbow,  her  short- 
waisted  calimanco  dress  held  up  from  the 
dust  so  as  to  show  a  pretty  foot  clad  in 
the  neatest  of  low  shoes.  Ah  me  !  how 
many  more  pretty  girls  there  were  when 
I  was  young  than  iioav  !  How  many  more 
graces  they  possessed  when  I  viewed  them 
with  mine  own  eyes,  instead  of  through  a 
pair  of  silver-bowed  spectacles  ! 

I  rather  think  Peter  was  always  the  fa- 
vored suitor  with  Tacy;  for  although  the 
old  folks  might  shake  their  heads  at  the 
old  Adam  in  him,  there  can  be  no  real 
doubt  that  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons, 
such  as  Peter  wore  when  he  came  a- woo- 
ing, was  more  taking  to  the  eye  than  the 
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drab  coats  and  wooden  buttons  of  the 
Quaker  youths :  girls  are  vain  things,  and 
like  fine  show.  Then,  besides,  Peter  was 
an  interesting-  sinner,  and  Tacy  struggled 
hard  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  errors. 

Tacy's  mother.  Martha  Kelp,  did  not, 
however,  view  Peter's  attentions  to  her 
daughter  with  the  same  favor  as  the 
damsel.  Martha  was  the  relict  of  John 
Kelp,  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  who 
seem  to  make  a  failure  of  every  thing 
they  undertake  in  life,  who,  dying,  had 
left  his  widow  a  little  less  than  nothing  in 
worldly  gear,  whereupon  she,  being  of  an 
energetic  turn  of  mind,  had  set  up  a  store 
in  a  little  dark,  steep-roofed  habitation  on 
Market  Street,  in  Chester,  not  far  from 
the  river-front.  Here  in  the  window  was 
displayed  her  little  stock  of  glass  jars  of 
hoarhound,  sassafras,  and  nut  candies, 
sour-balls.  Barlow  knives,  fishing-tackle 
with  red  and  blue  and  green  bob-corks, 
gingerbread  horses,  and  the  like,  such  as 
might  best  tempt  the  stray  pennies  and 
"tips"  (fivepenny  bits)  of  juvenile  Ches- 
ter into  her  till.  Martha  drove  quite  a 
thriving  trade  with  these  urchins,  who, 
in  penniless  seasons,  flattened  their  noses 
into  small  round  cakes  upon  her  window- 
panes,  gazing,  Tantalus-like,  upon  the 
unattainable  luxuries  within. 

Sometimes  Tacy  stood  behind  the  coun- 
ter, mostly  of  an  afternoon  while  her 
mother  took  a  nap,  and  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  more  money  found  its  way  into  the 
widow's  till  from  the  pockets  of  the  youths 
who,  in  such  seasons,  devised  unnecessary 
wants  for  the  chance  of  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  her  pretty  daughter  across  the 
counter  than  from  those  of  her  more  ju- 
venile customers. 

Peter  Matthews  used  to  find  his  way 
into  the  cozy  sitting-room  of  an  evening 
— a  proceeding  which  Martha  Kelp  view- 
ed with  strong  disapproval.  For  a  space 
she  would  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  her 
daughter  and  the  youth,  but  the  heat  of 
the  tin-plate  stove,  and  the  regular  and 
deliberate  u  tick  tock"  of  the  old  eight-day 
clock  that  stood  in  the  corner,  were  sopo- 
rifics that  would  overcome  her  watchful- 
ness; her  head  would  nid-nod,  the  spec- 
tacles slide  downward  on  her  nose,  the 
ball  of  yarn  roll  from  her  lap  across  the 
floor  beneath  the  stove,  and  gurgling  res- 
pirations, broken  now  and  then  by  a  rat- 
tling of  the  epiglottis,  would  betoken  the 
inadvertent  slumbers  of  the  good  dame. 

Then  would  Peter  softly  shift  bis  chair 


nearer  to  that  of  Tacy,  she  sitting  demure 
as  the  cat  behind  the  stove,  a  dimple  just 
showing  in  her  round  cheek  as  she  bent 
over  her  knitting.  They  talked  in  very 
low  tones  for  fear  of  interrupting  Martha's 
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slumbers,  which  was  kind  and  consider- 
ate. Sometimes  Peter  would  hold  the 
skein  of  yarn  for  Tacy,  she  winding  rap- 
idly. When  the  yarn  tangled,  as  it  often 
did,  she  would  lean  closer  to  see  the  knot, 
their  heads  coming  near  together ;  then,  as 
Peter  spoke,  she  would  look  up,  their  eyes 
would  meet,  and  Peter's  heart  would  give 
a  thump  against  his  ribs.  On  such  occa 
sions  Tacy  would  sometimes  exhort  Peter 
upon  his  wrong-doings,  and  lie  would  re- 
ply very  penitently,  and  plainly  say  that 
he  wished  he  had  Tacy  always  at  hand  to 
keep  him  straight,  though  in  fact  he  still 
played  his  fiddle  and  visited  the  Bull's 
Head  Tavern  the  same  as  usual. 

So  things   continued  until  one  fine 
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evening  in  autumn,  when  Peter  gathered 
courage  to  "speak,"  and  Tacy,  having  no 
objections,  referred  him  to  mother,  as  was 
customary  in  the  filial  good  old  times, 
and  even  pleaded  for  him  with  the 
dame.  But  Martha  was  decided,  and 
told  Peter  that  although  she  liked 
him  well  enough,  there  were  two  rea- 
sons that  prevented  her  from  giving 
her  consent:  firstly,  he  played  the  fid- 
dle; secondly,  he  was  not  a  member 
of  meeting ;  and  if  Tacy  should  marry 
him,  she  would  herself  be  expelled. 

Peter  walked  home  very  rapidly,  as 
though  trying  to  walk  away  from  hi 


glass  of  mulled  cider,  then  fresh  and  titil 
lating  with  the  first  touch  of  "hardness.'" 
Jonathan  was  the  magnate  of  Chester; 
and  as  he  sat  there  in  the  cozv  curtained 


own  thoughts;  and  going  straight  to  his 
room,  took  his  fiddle,  and  started  for  the 
Bull's  Head  Tavern,  there  to  smother  his 
troubles,  if  possible,  in  good  company. 

Among  the  guests  that  evening  was 
Jonathan  Quidd,  the  Quaker,  who  owned 
Prince's  Place,  on  Tinicum  Island.  He 
had  dropped  in  to  collect  his  rent,  for 
among  his  other  property  Jonathan  reck- 
oned the  Bull's  Head  Tavern.  While 
there  he  had  no  objection  to  taking  a 


bar-room,  with  his  sour  vis 
age,  and  straight  drab  coat 
fastened  close  to  the  chin 
with  hooks  and  eyes,  he  was 
the  centre  of  deferential 
glances  from  all  sides. 

Upon  this  scene  entered 
Peter.  Upon  any  other  oc 
casion  he  would  have  discreetly  hidden 
his  fiddle  behind  the  nearest  settle;  but 
now  he  was  sore  and  angry  with  every 
thing  in  general,  and  Quakers  in  particu- 
lar; so,  in  a  barefaced  way,  he  deliberate- 
ly drew  his  fiddle  out  of  the  bag,  and, 
tuning  up,  began  to  play  in  the  very 
teeth,  as  it  were,  of  Jonathan — yes,  Jon- 
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athan  Quidd,  the  richest  man  in  Chester, 
and  an  overseer  of  the  meeting-. 

For  a  space  Jonathan's  amazement  and 
indignation  deprived  him  of  the  ability  to 
speak.  Peter,  backed  against  one  corner 
of  the  fire-place,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  good  Friend,  and  a  malicious  grin 
upon  his  face,  played  the  most  rollicking 
jig  he  could  think  of.  Jonathan,  on  his 
part,  slowly  put  the  glass  of  mulled  cider 
away  from  him,  glaring  stonily  upon  Pe- 
ter as  he  did  so. 

'"Peter!"  said  he  at  last,  in  tones  of 
dry  sternness,  regaining  a  slippery  hold, 
as  it  were,  upon  his  speech  once  more. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Peter,  coolly  continuing 
to  play,  in  a  subdued  tone. 

"Peter  Matthews,  does  thee  know 
what  thee  is  doing"  ?" 

"  Playin'  ye  the  best  Irish  jig  in  Ches- 
ter," said  Peter. 

"How  dare  thee  do  such  a  sinful, 
carnal  thing  in  my  presence  ?" 

' '  Don't  see  any  thing 
special  sinful  or  special 
carnal  in  it.     I  only 


judge.  A  man  that's  afraid  to  sleep  in 
his  own  house,  as  you  er  in  Prince's 
Place,  a  man  'ts  afraid  o'  ghosts  an'  bo- 
gies, hasn't  no  right  to  call  me  a  coward  • 
mind  that !" 

"So  thee  isn't  afraid  of  ghosts ?" 

"No,  not  I." 

As  Peter  said  this,  Jonathan's  eyes 
twinkled.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
and  resuming  his  glass  of  cider,  spoke  in 
tones  as  different  as  might  be  from  the 
high-pitched  key  of  indignation  he  at  first 
used. 

"Peter,"  said  he,  in  a  quiet  tone. 
"  thee's  the  very  man  I've  been  looking 
for  for  the  last  month.    I  am  expecting  a 


mm 


JONATHAN  QUIDD. 


have  courage  enough  to  use  the  gifts  the 
Lord  gave  me;  that's  all." 

"Courage!  thee  has  only  the  courage 
of  the  wicked ;  thee  has  the  courage  of 
the  sinful  man  and  the  bad  one.  Thee 
has  the  courage  of  the  greatest  of  all  cow- 
ards, the  blasphemer." 

Peter's  blood  began  to  rise.  "Cow- 
ard ?"  cried  he,  stopping  in  his  music — 
41  coward?" 

Jonathan  nodded. 

"Tell  ye  what  it  is,  Mr.  Quidd.  you're 
mighty  mistaken.     I  allow  you're  no 


family  that  may  occupy  the  old  house 
soon,  and,  as  thee  says,  there  is  a  foolish 
talk  about  ghosts  there  that  might  drive 
them  off.  Now  I  think  I'll  get  thee  to 
occupy  the  place  for — well,  a  week,  say. 
and  put  it  in  some  order  for  then).  I'll 
give  thee  five  dollars"  (a  considerable  sum 
in  those  days)  "if  thee'll  stay  there  a 
week." 

Peter  found  himself  fairly  caught  in  a 
trap.  He  would  not  have  slept  in  Print/ 
Hall  for  one  night  for  a  small  fortune; 
but  if  he  refused  now,  he  would  have  the 
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THE  LITTLE  BOYS  CHEERED  VIGOROUSLY  AS  HE 
PUSHED  OFF." 

whole  of  Chester  in  broad  grin  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  then  to  be  outfaced  by  Jona- 
than Quidd,  too!  He  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  the  guests  winked  and  nudged 
each  other  in  the  ribs  with  their  elbows. 

''Oh,"  said  Peter,  with  assumed  in- 
difference, "I'm  perfectly  willing.  It's 
pretty  chilly  there  at  night,  but  I  wouldn't 
mind  that  much;  but  the  fact  is,  I  don't 
tli ink  father  would  let  me  go." 

"  I'll  see  to  that,"  said  Jonathan  ;  "  I'll 


make  it  all  right  with  him.  I  know 
he  isn't  very  busy  just  now.  So. 
then,  in  case  I  arrange  it  with  him, 
thee'll  go,  will  thee  ?" 

"Well,  I  reckon  so."  said  Peter, 
briskly,  but  with  a  sinking  heart. 

He  did  not  feel  much  like  playing 
the  fiddle  after  that,  but  sat  down 
rather  quietly.  He  hoped  sincerely,  but 
with  many  misgivings,  that  Jonathan 
would  forget  all  about  it  by  the  next 
morning.  He  passed  an  uncomfortable 
night,  lying  awake  and  thinking  alter- 
nately of  Tacy  Kelp  and  Jonathan  Quidd  ; 
and  whether  he  felt  most  uncomfortable 
about  Tacy  or  the  ghosts,  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

The  next  morning  his  heart  misgave 
him  when  he  saw  Jonathan  talking  with 
his  father,  who  he  knew  looked  with  su- 
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preme  contempt  upon  all  such  old-wom- 
en's tales  as  the  ghosts  of  Prince's  Place. 

"Peter!1'  called  Jonathan.  Peter  ap- 
proached the  two  old  men  slowly  and  rue- 
fully. "Peter,"  said  the  Quaker,  look- 
ing- at  the  youth  fixedly,  and  with  a  grim 
twinkle  in  his  eye — "Peter,  didn't  thee 
tell  me  last  night  when  I  met  thee — well, 
no  matter  where — that  thee  would  like  to 
watch  Printz  Hall  for  a  week  if  I  gave 
thee  five  dollars  ?" 

Jonathan  shrewdly  suspected  that  old 
Gideon  did  not  know  of  Peter's  frequent- 
ing the  Bull's  Head  Tavern,  and  also  that 
the  youth  would  not,  on  any  account, 
have  his  father  to  know. 

Peter  dug  a  little  hole  in  the  ground 
with  his  toe,  and  sullenly  answered :  ' k  Yes, 
I  reckon  so." 

"Well,  Peter, "said  old  Gideon,  "I  am 
glad  to  see  you  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  At 
your  age  I  should  have  been  glad  enough 
to  earn  five  dollars  so  easily.  Still,  if  you 
don't  want  to  go — " 

"Oh,  Peter  will  go.  He  isn't  afraid 
of  ghosts.  Thee  told  me  so,  Peter,  didn't 
thee  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  reckon  so,"  said  Peter  again. 

' '  Then  you  want  to  go  ?"  said  Gideon. 

' '  Thee  does  want  to  go,  doesn't  thee  V  • 
interposed  Jonathan. 

"  I  reckon  so,"  said  Peter,  hesitatingly. 

All  Chester  knew  that  Peter  was  going 
to  Prince's  Place,  for  it  did  not  take  long 
for  news  to  spread  even  in  those  days,  and 
Peter  found  himself  quite  the  person  of 
importance.  Half  the  good  folk  in  the 
vicinity  came  down  to  the  wharf  to  see 
him  off.  His  father  was  there,  and  help- 
ed him  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  necessaries — 
a  mattress,  a  couple  of  blankets,  crackers, 
sausage,  tallow  candles,  and  some  bottles 
of  ginger-beer.  Besides  these,  Peter  had 
slyly  put  away  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  his 
beloved  violin,  and  a  little  Dutch  courage 
in  the  shape  of  a  bottle  of  good  rye  whis- 
key. The  little  boys  sitting  along  the 
edge  of  the  wharf  cheered  vigorously  as 
he  pushed  off,  and  even  Colonel  Dahl- 
gren,  in  all  the  conscious  dignity  of  frill- 
ed shirt  front,  silk  stockings,  and  bottle- 
green  coat  with  real  English  crowns  for 
buttons,  waved  his  hand  patronizingly. 

It  was  dark  when  Peter  arrived  at  his 
destination;  and  having  transferred  his 
goods  safely  to  the  house,  he  proceeded  to 
enter  into  immediate  possession.  During 
the  afternoon  the  weather  had  changed, 
and  now  gave  promise  of  one  of  those 


sudden  storms  incident  to  the  season. 
Gloomy  clouds  were  hurrying  up  from 
the  south,  bringing  every  now  and  then  a 
sudden  dash  of  fine  rain.  The  great  lo- 
custs on  each  side  the  door-stoop  bowed 
and  tussled  with  the  wind,  snapping  and 
groaning  as  they  swayed  wildly  to  and 
fro.  The  ill-hung  shutters  creaked  dolor- 
ously on  their  rusty  hinges,  and  the  crazy 
sashes  rattled  like  castanets.  Altogether 
there  was  an  ominous  gloom  in  Peter's 
reception.  He  shivered  as  he  stuffed  an 
old  cocked  hat,  which  he  found  in  one  of 
the  many  musty  cupboards,  into  a  broken 
pane  where  the  rain  came  dashing  in  ev- 
ery now  and  then.  Then  turning  to  his 
bottle,  he  took  a  long  pull  at  it,  which, 
unused  as  he  was  to  such  potent  liquor, 
warmed  his  lagging  courage  into  some  vi- 
tality. He  then  lighted  a  candle,  sticking 
it  into  an  empty  bottle  by  way  of  candle- 
stick, made  his  slender  preparations  for  the 
night  in  some  haste,  ate  his  frugal  meal 
of  crackers  and  sausage,  and  then,  draw- 
ing his  violin  from  its  green  baize  bag,  he 
tuned  up  and  began  to  play,  awaking  the 
long-silent  echoes  of  the  dreary  house  into 
strange,  uncertain  responses. 

Still  the  evening  dragged  but  slowly 
along,  and  in  spite  of  several  applications 
to  his  bottled  courage,  a  dread  loneliness 
crept  over  Peter  apace.  Even  the  violin 
seemed  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  place ; 
its  music  sounded  damp  and  flat,  and  in 
spite  of  the  musician  would  drop  to  a  mel- 
ancholy minor  key.  All  manner  of  ram- 
bling, uncanny  thoughts  filled  his  brain, 
until  at  last,  when  he  ceased  playing,  he 
fancied — yes,  he  could  almost  have  sworn 
— that  he  heard  the  last  few  bars  of  the 
tune  he  had  just  been  playing  repeated 
weirdly  in  some  far-off  room  of  the  va- 
cant house.  He  listened  breathlessly  for 
a  space,  the  goose-flesh  creeping  up  and 
down  his  spine,  and  started  violently  as  a 
loosened  piece  of  plaster  fell  rattling  be- 
hind the  wainscot. 

"It  must  be  nine  o'clock,"  muttered 
poor  Peter  to  himself.  "Ugh,  how  cold 
it  is!"  and  he  took  another  deep  pull  at 
the  bottle.  He  carefully  secured  the 
door  by  shooting  the  rusty  bolt  into  the 
staple,  snuffed  his  candle  to  make  it  burn 
the  brighter  and  with  a  more  cheery 
glow,  then  kicking  off  his  shoes,  and  roll- 
ing himself  in  his  blanket,  lie  sought  to 
bury  his  loneliness  and  uncertain  fears  in 
the  kindly  oblivion  of  sleep. 

How  long  Peter  slept  he  never  could 
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say ;  but  starting  up  suddenly  wide-awake, 
he  found  the  candle  guttered  into  a  con- 
solidated mass  of  tallow  caked  upon  the 
side,  the  flame  burning  around  the  top- 
pling wick  with  a  feeble,  sickly  gleam 
scarce  strong  enough  to  pierce  the  shad- 
ows that  clung  around  the  further  cor- 
ners of  the  room.  The  storm  was  high 
outside,  the  wind  bellowing  down  the 
great  chimneys,  seeming  to  sway  the  house 
to  its  very  foundations,  the  poor  old  lo- 
custs tapping  sharply  against  the  window 
with  their  boughs,  as  though  beseeching 
admission  from  the  tempest  without,  the 
shutter  screeching  wildly  as  it  swayed 
back  and  forth  before  the  buffets  of  the 
wind. 

Peter  raised  himself  up,  gathered  the 
clothes  about  him,  and  peered  anxiously 
around,  that  feeling  of  bewilderment  com- 
mon to  a  sudden  awakening  in  a  strange 
place  momentarily  giving  place  to  a  lone- 
ly dread.  While  he  sat  thus,  the  name- 
less horror  gathering  over  him  like  a  pall, 
there  came  a  sudden  lull  in  the  tempest 
without,  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  an 
equinoctial  storm,  as  though  the  tempest 
were  pausing  to  take  fresh  breath.  Peter 
felt  that  the  pause  was  to  precede  some 
supernatural  coming.  His  heart  beat  with 
heavy  and  leaden  strokes  as  he  bent  his 
head  to  one  side  to  listen  ;  and  certainly 
he  heard  through  the  hollow  silence  of 
the  house  the  ringing  of  a  bell — a  rusty, 
dismal  bell  in  some  far-off  chamber  of  the 
deserted  mansion — a  ringing  that  grew 
ever  more  clear,  distinct,  agitated,  and 
then  suddenly  ceased.  A  door  slammed 
in  the  basement ;  and  then  came  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  footstep  ascending  the  stair, 
accompanied  by  a  clank  as  of  a  sword  in 
a  loose  scabbard.  On  they  came,  directly 
to  Peter's  door,  who,  trembling  as  in  an 
ague,  his  hair  bristling  upon  his  scalp, 
kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  rusty 
old  bolt.  He  saw  the  bolt  slide  back  of 
itself  with  a  dull,  grating  noise,  and  the 
door  swing  slowly  open,  and  then,  with 
the  same  solemn  tread,  a  dark,  mysterious, 
uncertain  figure  of  a  man,  wrapped  in  a 
long  cloak,  stalked  into  the  room.  Poor 
Peter  felt  the  last  remnant  of  courage 
slipping  away  from  beneath  him  like  a 
bank  of  undermined  earth.  The  dim 
flicker  of  the  candle  leaped  high  aloft 
with  a  bright,  transient  gleam,  the  door 
flew  to  behind  the  figure  with  a  bang,  and 
with  a  roar  the  storm  outside  burst  forth 
in  redoubled  fury. 


The  figure  standing  motionlessly  against 
the  door,  the  dull  light  of  the  candle  bare- 
ly revealing  it,  was  that  of  a  man  of  great 
stature,  its  head  surmounted  by  a  tall 
steeple-crowned  hat,  from  which  dangled 
a  long  black  cock's  feather.  Beneath  the 
folds  of  the  heavy  cloak  Peter's  eye  caught 
the  dusky  gleam  of  a  steel  breastplate, 
and  the  hilt  of  a  ponderous  broadsword. 
Abroad  collar,  huge  jack-boots,  and  baggy 
trousers  completed  the  costume  of  this 
strange  being.  The  features,  such  of  them 
as  Peter  could  see,  seemed  those  of  a  man 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  aquiline,  hag- 
gard, and  ashy.  From  under  the  com- 
bined shadow  of  the  hat  brim  and  shaggy 
eyebrows  a  pair  of  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
dull  blue  phosphorescent  light,  like  those 
of  a  dead  mackerel  in  the  dark,  or  as 
though  illuminated  by  some  sulphurous 
flame  from  within. 

For  a  space  the  figure  stood  looking  fix- 
edly at  Peter,  while  he,  trembling  with 
dread,  looked  again  at  the  figure.  Then 
it  spoke,  in  a  hollow,  resonant  voice,  like 
the  sound  of  wrords  spoken  into  an  empty 
barrel. 

14  Peter  Matthews!  Peter  Matthews! 
Peter  Matthews  !"  it  said,  in  solemn  ac- 
cents, and  at  each  repetition  of  his  name 
Peter's  very  bowels  quaked.  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth.  ' k  Speak  not,  but  listen  to  me. " 
said  the  figure.     "Hast  thy  fiddle  ?" 

Peter  nodded. 

" 'Tis  well.  Keep  silence,  and  follow 
him  who  speaketh  unto  thee,  and  all  will 
be  well  with  thee;  but  recollect  that  an 
unruly  tongue  bringeth  misfortune  unto 
its  owner:  so  speak  no  word,  whatever 
thou  mayst  see.  Every  autumnal  equi- 
nox cometh  Peter  Printz  and  his  house- 
hold, and  also  other  congenial  spirits,  to 
revel  it  bravely  again  in  Printz  Hall. 
For  nigh  two  hundred  years  have  we  come 
back,  and  yet  no  merry-making ;  for  why  ? 
— that  we  have  no  fiddler.  At  last!  at 
last!  at  last  one  hath  come!  So  keep 
thou  a  discreet  silence,  for  our  day  of  rest 
hath  come  with  thee:  thou  art  the  man.'* 

All  this  somewhat  lengthy  speech  was 
spoken  in  a  monotonous,  melancholy  tone, 
with  a  hollow  resonance  through  it,  as 
though  the  voice  echoed  through  the 
mouth  of  the  figure  from  some  depth  be- 
yond. And  as  it  finished  speaking  of  this 
merry-making  it  pointed  its  long  bony 
finger  at  Peter,  who  felt  in  no  mood  for 
such  himself.    Peter  Matthews  said  after- 
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ward  he  wondered  at  the  good  English 
tongue  in  which  the  ghost  spoke,  but  that 
he  supposed  he  must  have  learned  it 
whence  he  came,  which,  like  enough,  was 
not  heaven.  But  whatever  his  thoughts 
were,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  spirit, 
which  spoke  once  more,  saying,  tk  Come !" 
and  it  beckoned  with  a  shadowy  move- 
ment. 


impenetrable  blackness  below.  Here  it 
turned,  and,  fixing  the  youth  with  its 
fishy  eyes,  said,  "Knowest  thou  who  I 
am  ?" 

Peter  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  no  one:  I  was  Johan  Printz;" 
and  as  it  turned  again  it  flung  one  arm 
aloft  with  a  wild  movement. 

This  was  not  re-assuring,  and  Peter 


"here  it  turned,  and  said,  'knowest  THOU  WHO  I  AM?'" 


Peter  might  not  of  his  own  free-will  have 
obeyed  the  summons,  but  he  felt  himself 
impelled  by  some  irresistible  yet  unknown 
power  to  follow  his  ghostly  conductor; 
accordingly  he  arose,  taking  the  fiddle, 
which  he  had  replaced  in  its  bag,  under 
one  arm,  the  bottle  of  whiskey  under  the 
other,  and  the  candle  in  his  hand,  and 
followed  the  figure,  which,  the  door  open- 
ing to  it  as  before,  stalked  out  into  the 
corridor.  Peter  could  scarcely  distin- 
guish its  outlines  in  the  surrounding 
gloom,  as  it  stopped  at  the  head  of  the 
great  staircase  that  gaped  blackly  into  the 
Vol.  LIX  No.  352.— 3  4 


took  a  deep  draught  from  the  bottle  ere 
he  prepared  to  follow  his  ghostly  con- 
ductor down  the  stairway. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  lower 
hall  was  a  great  gloomy,  wainscoted 
room,  entered  upon  by  two  wide  folding- 
doors,  which  was  in  former  times  the 
Gubernatorial  state  reception-room,  and 
toward  this  the  apparition  directed  its  way, 
its  heavy  tread  echoing  even  through  the 
noise  of  the  tempest  without.  The  doors 
opened  slowly  and  solemnly  before  the 
figure,  and  Peter  entered  closely  at  its 
heels.    As  he  passed  the  doorway,  the 
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blackness  within  burst  forth  into  a  light 
of  exceeding1  brightness,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  Babel  of  voices,  combined  with 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  moving  of 
many  people,  broke  upon  his  ear. 

For  a  minute  he  blinked  and  winked  in 
the  brightness  like  an  owl  suddenly  trans- 
ferred from  the  gloom  of  its  own  retreat 
into  the  regions  of  day.  Then  he  took 
another  pull  at  the  bottle,  at  which  a 
scream  of  laughter  arose  about  him,  end- 
ing in  a  wail  so  weird  and  desolate  that  it 
chilled  the  very  marrow  in  his  bones.  By 
this  time  his  eyes  had  become  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  surrounding  brightness, 
and  he  could  distinguish  the  scene  before 
him. 

Around  Peter,  and  looking  at  him  in- 
tently with  dull,  unwinking  eyes,  with 
lips  that  moved  not,  though  sound  pro- 
ceeded from  them,  stood  a  crowd  of  fig- 
ures— and  what  a  motley  crowd !  The 
women  were  richly  clad  in  silk  gowns 
with  low  necks  and  loose  sleeves,  with 
hanging  lace.  Many  of  them  were  very 
fair,  with  patches  on  their  cheeks,  and 
rich  ringlets  of  hair  hanging  across  their 
foreheads.  Some  of  the  men  were  clad 
in  antique  costumes  of  short  jackets,  bag- 
gy breeches,  silk  stockings,  heavy  square- 
toed  shoes  with  rosettes,  and  long  ring- 
lets falling  over  their  broad  lace  collars. 
But  others  were  of  later  date,  among 
whom  was  a  short  burly  figure  with  a  red 
face  and  huge  black  beard,  clad  in  the 
sailor  rig  of  a  century  before,  with  a 
broad  belt  buckled  around  his  waist,  from 
which  dangled  a  hanger.  (Black  Beard, 
the  legendary  pirate  of  the  Delaware,  is 
probably  meant  by  this  description.) 

What  most  astonished  Peter  was  that 
he  distinguished  amid  the  strange  faces 
some  that  were  familiar  to  him,  and  that 
he  remembered  as  having  died  within  his 
ken.  There  was  John  Todd,  a  backslid- 
ing Quaker,  whose  face  Peter  could  just 
remember;  and  Hans  Grout,  a  drunken 
Dutchman,  who  had  been  found  dead  after 
a  wild  debauch  on  a  rainy  night — drowned 
in  six  inches  of  water,  into  which  he  had 
fallen  face  downward ;  and  Jacob  Rhides, 
a  miserly  old  Swede,  whose  figure  still 
kept  one  hand  clutched  upon  its  breech- 
es pocket,  as  though  fearing  something 
might  be  stolen  from  it  by  the  wild  com- 
pany by  which  it  was  surrounded;  and 
Becky  Johnston,  the  herb  doctress,  old, 
wrinkled,  and  ugly,  as  Peter  had  seen  her 
in  life;  and  Thomas  Dodson,  the  ship- 


wright; and  Sally  Champ,  who  had  led  a 
scandalous  life;  and  Black  Murdoch,  the 
sailor — all  folk  of  blackened  reputations, 
now,  as  most  people  supposed,  comforta- 
ble in  their  narrow  beds  of  earth. 

The  mouldering,  sagging  floor  of  the  di- 
lapidated room  which  Peter  had  seen  a 
few  hours  before,  was  now  firm  and  of 
polished  brightness,  reflecting  the  figures 
above  it;  the  walls  were  no  longer  stain- 
ed With  damp  and  mould,  but  decorated 
with  stiff-looking  portraits  hung  against 
the  higher  panels  of  the  wainscot ;  heavy 
upright  chairs  stood  around  the  walls, 
and  a  fire  burned  in  the  great  open  fire- 
place with  a  bluish  lustre.  How  the 
rooms  were  lighted  Peter  could  not  tell, 
but  a  brightness  hung  over  every  thing, 
and  a  phosphorescence  seemed  to  glim- 
mer on  the  edges  of  the  furniture  and  the 
outlines  of  the  figures. 

Then,  above  the  noise  of  voices  and 
laughter  from  the  motionless  lips  of  the 
figures,  arose  the  deep  tones  of  the  being 
which  called  itself  Johan  Printz:  "Play, 
fiddler,  play !  Give  us  a  spicy  tune  that 
shall  make  us  skip  like  black  beetles  on  a 
hotplate.  Play!" 

With  trembling  and  uncertain  fingers 
Peter  untied  his  fiddle  bag,  and  drawing 
forth  the  instrument,  began  to  tune  up. 
At  the  first  long-drawn  note  a  dead  si- 
lence fell  around  him,  and  then,  for  the 
third  time  during  this  awful  experience, 
he  took  another  deep  draught  from  his 
bottle.  Once  more  a  shriek  of  wailing 
laughter  arose  that  made  Peter  tremble 
in  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  whiskey, 
that  was  beginning  to  make  his  head  to 
buzz  and  his  heart  to  warm  to  the  very 
cockles  thereof.    Then  he  began  to  play. 

"Faster!  faster!"  cried  the  voice  of 
Johan  Printz;  "faster!  faster!"  And  at 
every  repetition  of  the  command  it  seem- 
ed to  Peter  as  though  new  life  entered  his 
elbow.  Wilder  and  wilder  grew  the  mu- 
sic, wilder  and  wilder  the  revels  of  the 
ghostly  company.  They  whirled  around 
Peter  in  circles,  until  his  already  bedizzied 
head  span  like  a  teetotum;  but  even  in 
their  dancing  there  was  something  as  fan- 
tastic and  unlifelike  as  the  whirling  of 
dead  and  withered  autumn  leaves  in  the 
November  blast. 

The  violin  shrieked  and  wailed  like  an 
echo  of  the  demoniac  laughter  that  Peter 
had  heard,  as  though  possessed  of  an  imp- 
ish spirit  of  its  own,  while  it  played  a  jig 
that  Peter  could  never  have  performed  of 
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himself.  How  long  he  continued  play- 
ing- he  could  not  tell ;  it  might  have  been 
minutes,  it  might  have  been  hours :  time 
seemed  blotted  out  for  him,  until  at 
length — 

"  Stop  !"  suddenly  sounded  the  deep 
tones  of  Johan  Printz,  and  Peter's  arm 
fell  nerveless  at  his  side,  and  the  music 
ceased.  "Well  hast  thou  played,  fid- 
dler," quoth  the  ghost,  "and  well  shalt 
thou  be  paid.  Ho,  there !  bring  forth  the 
chest." 

Peter  had  often  heard  that  gold  had 
been  buried  at  Prince's  Place  by  old  Johan 
Printz,  when  he  sailed  for  Europe,  expect- 
ing to  return  to  the  Americas  again — gold 
that  had  never  been  found  since  then. 
He  had  never  believed  the  story  before; 
but  now  he  saw  two  strangely  dressed 
negroes,  with  brass  rings  in  their  ears, 
come  forth  tugging  at  an  old  mouldering 
iron-bound  box,  about  two  feet  square, 
and  apparently  very  heavy.  This  Peters 
ghostly  patron  unlocked  with  a  key  sus- 
pended from  his  neck,  and  the  youth's 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  gleam  of  gold 
pieces  that  brimmed  the  chest. 

"Hold  thy  fiddle  bag,  fiddler,1' quoth 
the  grim  figure;  and  as  Peter  obeyed,  it 
thrust  its  hands  into  the  gold,  drawing 
them  forth  full  of  broad  pieces,  which  it 
poured  in  a  tinkling,  flashing  cataract  into 
the  gaping  mouth  of  the  fiddle  bag. 

Peter  gasped  for  breath. 

Another  double  handful,  making  the 
bag  bulge  like  the  paunch  of  William 
Todd,  the  innkeeper. 

Peter's  eyes  almost  started  from  their 
sockets. 

Another  double  handful  weighted  the 
bag  so  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  it. 

Peter  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 
He  forgot  the  ghostly  injunction  to  si- 
lence ;  he  forgot  every  thing  in  the  ecstasy 
of  his  newly  acquired  wealth. 

"Lord  Harry!  here's  luck!"  he  ex- 
claimed aloud. 

A  peal  of  wild  laughter,  utter  black- 
ness, and  Peter  knew  no  more. 

The  next  morning  some  friends  of  Pe- 
ter's from  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern— led 
by  curiosity,  no  doubt — had  determined 
to  visit  him  in  his  new  quarters.  After 
they  had  landed  they  hesitated  about  en- 
tering the  house,  until  a  one-legged  Rev- 
olutionary soldier — Ebenezer  Black  by 
name — undertook  to  act  as  a  scouting 
party  of  one.    He  opened  the  front  door, 


stuck  in  his  head,  and  called,  "Peter! 
Peter !"  but  no  answer  wsls  returned. 
After  this  he  fell  back  upon  the  others, 
who  were  awaiting  him  in  the  boat. 
After  some  consultation  they  determined 
to  enter  the  house  in  a  body,  which  they 
did,  placing  Ebenezer  Black  in  the  front. 
Crossing  the  hall  with  dubious  footsteps, 
and  finding  one  of  the  folding-doors  open 
that  led  to  the  great  room,  they  peeped  in. 
There  lay  Peter  face  downward  on  the 
floor.  The  first  thought  was  that  he  was 
dead,  but  seeing  the  whiskey  bottle  beside 
him,  the  second  thought  was  that  he  was 
drunk.  They  turned  him  over.  "Yes, 
he's  drunk,"  quoth  Ebenezer  Black;  and 
with  that  they  shook  Peter.  The  youth 
opened  his  eyes  at  last,  gazed  round  the 
room  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
ghostly  revel,  now  restored  to  its  accus- 
tomed state  of  mouldering  ruin,  and  then 
upon  the  faces  which  his  dulled  senses 
recognized  at  last  as  those  of  his  familiar 
cronies.  Near  by  lay  the  empty  bottle, 
and  the  violin,  cracked  and  split  into  a 
thousand  pieces. 

"Where's  the  money?"  gasped  Peter, 
as  soon  as  he  could  regain  his  voice. 

"The  money?"  queried  his  friends, 
looking  at  each  other  with  lifted  brows. 

"  Yes,  the  money — the  fiddle  bag." 

1 '  Here's  the  fiddle  bag,  but  there's 
nothin'  in  it." 

Peter  seized  it  eagerly,  turned  it  inside 
out  finally,  but  found  in  it  not  so  much  as 
a  brass  farthing. 

Sitting  on  the  floor,  Peter  then  re- 
counted the  adventures  of  the  preceding 
night,  amid  the  awe-stricken  attention  of 
his  auditors,  who  felt  the  terror  of  the 
place  creeping  over  them  in  spite  of  its 
being  broad  daylight.  The  truth  of  the 
ghostly  recital  wau  proved  beyond  doubt, 
for  there  was  the  broken  fiddle,  also  the 
bump  on  Peter's  forehead,  undoubtedly 
received  when  the  ghost  had  knocked 
him  down. 

The  account  of  Peter  Matthews's  en- 
counter with  the  ghosts  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  was  a  seven  days'  wonder  in 
Chester,  although  on  the  eighth  a  few 
skeptical  people  began  to  shake  their 
heads,  and  say  that  Peter's  imagination 
bred  more  ghosts  than  ever  Printz  Hall 
did.  But  the  next  day  after  Peter's  re- 
turn to  Chester,  news  came  to  town  that 
Prince's  Place  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  few  could  doubt  that  the  ghosts  alone 
had  destroyed  it. 
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I  would  say,  in  conclusion  to  this  val- 
uable and  truthful  narration,  that  in  spite 
of  the  weak  objections  of  carping  skep- 
tics, the  facts  herein  set  forth  are,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  incontrovertible.  Pe- 
ter Matthews  did  become  a  Quaker,  did 
marry  Tacy  Kelp,  and  did  regain  the  re- 
spect of  his  sober  neighbors;  but  there  is 
surely  no  reason  why  scoffers  should  ac- 
cuse him  of  endeavoring  to  cover  up  a 


drunken  spree  with  a  trumped-up  tale  of 
ghosts.  Neither  had  he  any  necessity  for 
using  that  story  as  an  excuse  for  giving 
up  fiddle  -  playing  and  jolly  company. 
And  I  have  heard  him  repeatedly  declare, 
with  the  truest  seriousness,  that  the  worst 
enemy  a  man  hath  is  his  tongue,  for  not 
only  doth  it  misrepresent  him  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  but  it  getteth  him  more 
cracks  than  pence. 


THE  KING  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVED  GEMS. 


AN  expression  used  by  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
King,  the  most  distinguished  English 
collector,  in  regard  to  engraved  antique 
gems,  is  a  most  happy  one.  Mr.  King 
calls  engraved  gems  "little  monuments 
of  antiquity."  This  term  "little1'  is  to 
be  understood  simply  as  a  limit  of  size, 
for  though  the  heads,  the  full-length 
figures  and  their  surroundings,  may  be 
cut  and  carved  on  a  stone  no  larger  than 
a  pea,  yet  the  effects  produced  are  as 
grand,  impressive,  as  large,  as  if  worked 
on  a  frieze  or  painted  on  the  widest 
spreading  canvas.  Here  the  perfect  judg- 
ment of  the  Greek  is  visible.  These  old 
lovers  of  art  scorned  the  immense.  •  Quan- 
tity with  them  never  took  the  place  of 
quality.  A  Colossus  of  Rhodes  might 
serve  as  a  light-house,  but  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  work  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  the 
statues  which  were  raised  on  an  eleva- 
tion, rarely  exceed  the  proportions  of  the 
actual  human  form.  To-day  we,  too, 
know  and  feel  that  in  a  Meissonier  of  but 
ten  inches  square  there  can  be  just  as 
much  force  of  drawing  and  breadth  of 
color  as  in  a  panoramic  picture  by  a  Hans 
Makart.  Engraved  gems,  then,  when  not 
archaic,  but  conceived  in  the  best  pe- 
riods of  art,  are  invariably  of  small  size. 


One  very  distinguishing  trait  of  true  old 
glyptic  art  is  that  the  work  always  covers 
the  ground.  By  this  is  meant  that  if  a 
subject  is  chosen — take,  for  instance,  Nos. 
4  and  8  of  the  illustrations,  the  figure  with 
the  amphora,  and  the  sculptor  in  the  act 
of  modelling  a  bust — the  subjects  occupy 
the  entire  field.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
artists  seemed  to  have  a  horror  of  wide 
margins.  The  blank  framing  of  a  work, 
the  vague  space  of  nothingness  around  a 
head  or  a  subject,  they  would  not  allow. 
It  was  certainly  the  thing  itself  which, 
having  had  lavished  on  it  all  that  art 
could  give,  was  to  be  made  good  enough 
to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  observation. 
They  directly  courted  concentration  of 
the  perceptive  powers. 

As  all  true  old  intaglios  at  the  time  they 
were  made  were  intended  for  signets  and 
not  for  ornaments,  stones  of  large  size,  be- 
ing inconvenient  when  placed  on  the  fin- 
ger, were  never  used.  Large  intaglios 
are,  then,  to  be  regarded  with  positive  sus- 
picion. Cameos,  which  might  have  been 
worn  for  personal  adornment,  were  of  a 
certain  size.  The  character  of  the  stone, 
the  shape  of  the  back,  often  determine  the 
authenticity  of  the  engraved  gem.  Some- 
thing like  the  palimpsests,  which  have 
first   borne   Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  and 
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later,  Greek  letters,  a  rounded  stone,  with 
an  exquisite  Greek  subject  on  the  one 
side,  may  show  on  its  back  the  traces  of 
the  older  Egyptian  scarab.  A  scratch  on 
the  back  of  a  stone  may  be  all  that  is  left 
of  the  hole  which  was  once  threaded  by 
an  Egyptian  when  he  wore  it  as  a  scarab 
around  his  wrist  or  neck,  like  an  amulet. 
It  might  have  thus  belonged  first  to  a  pe- 
riod 2000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 


No.  1. — Phoenician  gem. 


and  then  received  a  higher  impress  of  art, 
due  to  a  Greek  artist,  some  1800  years 
afterward. 

We  must  remain  as  yet  some  little  in 
doubt  as  to  the  methods  employed  by  the 
old  artists  to  perfect  these  miracles  of 
taste.  We  have,  however,  the  absolute 
certainty  that  these  ancient  masters  were 
familiar  with  the  diamond,  and  that  their 
best  work  was  made  by  using  this,  the 
hardest  of  all  substances,  as  a  tool.  A 
splintered  fragment  of  the  diamond  served 
as  a  scraping  tool,  and  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  drill.  Prehistoric  man 
worked  a  drill  at  the  very  commencement 
of  his  existence.  The  No.  1 — a  Phoeni- 
cian gem,  a  lion  attacking  a  bull — shows 
how  the  drill  was  used.  A  number  of 
circular  depressions  are  found  in  the  gem, 
which  mark  the  extremities  of  the  figures. 
This  was  done  not  only  for  the  sake  of  ef- 
fect, but  to  show  the  artist  the  limit  of  his 
work  as  to  depth.  After  the  holes  were 
sunk,  the  artist  united  the  various  por- 
tions of  his  work  by  scratching.  The 
crosscutting  on  the  mane  of  the  lion 
shows  this  method  of  treatment.  Now  the 
use  of  the  diamond  point  or  splinter,  fixed 
in  a  style  or  iron  socket,  allowed  a  certain 
flexibility  of  handling,  which  our  modern 
processes  of  gem-engraving  do  not  permit. 
To-day  the  work  is  done  by  means  of  a 


minute  rotating  disk  of  copper,  which  is 
whetted  with  oil  and  diamond  dust.  On 
the  least  application  of  the  substance  to 
be  cut  to  the  disk,  it  is  the  disk  which 
bites  into  the  stone.  The  difference  in 
manipulation  is,  then ,  that  to-day  it  is  the 
stone  which  goes  to  the  tool,  and  not,  as 
in  olden  times,  the  tool  to  the  stone.  It 
is  more  convenient,  then,  in  1879,  to  bring 
the  cart  to  the  horse.  It  can  now  be 
readily  understood  why  in  modern  work, 
time  and  labor  being  spared  (the  art  con- 
ception not  entering  for  the  present  into 
the  subject) — why  this  work  of  to-day  is 
inferior  to  the  art  which  is  past.  It  is 
purely  a  mechanical  process  now,  for  a 
rotating  disk  will  no  more  draw  lines 
which  have  feeling  than  will  photograph- 
ing processes  paint  pictures.  It  has  been 
stated  that  we  are  not  entirely  acquaint- 
ed with  the  methods  employed  by  the  old 
glyptic  artists.  This  becomes  quite  evi- 
dent from  this  fact,  that  their  best  work 
seems  to  have  been  both  cut  and  polished 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  To-day  we 
have  no  tool,  no  substance,  which  will 
accomplish  this  double  feat.  Mr.  King, 
dwelling  on  the  diamond  point,  says  ' '  its 


No.  2. — Capaneus. 


extensive  use  is  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  antique  and  modern  work.1' 
The  Romans  called  the  glyptic  art  scal- 
pere,  which  signifies  to  scratch,  while 
the  Greek  y\a<j>Eiv  has  the  same  mean- 
ing. Here  two  curious  questions  arise  of 
a  somewhat  different  character.  From 
whence  did  the  diamonds  come  used  in 
gem-engraving  ?  In  such  archaeological 
researches  as  have  been  made,  when  the 
habits  of  prehistoric  man  have  been  care- 
fully studied,  it  has  become  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  primitive  man  wandered 
over  a  wider  expanse  of  country  than  was 
first  thought.  There  must  have  been,  too, 
an  interchange  of  natural  products.  The 
Lacustrine  people  used  implements  of  jade. 
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Now  to-day  between  Switzerland  and  Chi- 
na the  distance  is  immense,  yet  only  be- 
yond the  Ural  Mountains  is  found  the 
country  where  jade  is  discoverable.  We 
know  that  Alexander  penetrated  into  the 
East,  but  even  before  his  time  there  must 
have  been  an  interchange  of  diamonds, 


No.  3. — Boy  and  dog. 


which  could  only  have  come  from  the  In- 
dies. The  other  question  which  presents 
some  points  of  interest  is  whether  in  en- 
graving gems  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
made  use  of  a  magnifying-glass.  This 
subject  has  offered  a  wide  field  for  dispu- 
tants. Now,  strangely  enough,  because 
lenses  might  not  be  necessary  for  the  cut- 
ting of  gems,  it  has  been  argued  that,  as 
such  helps  to  vision  were  not  used,  the 
ancients  were  quite  ignorant  of  magnify- 
ing-glasses.  The  more  we  study  the  ori- 
gin of  glass,  and  its  adaptation  to  human 
wants,  the  older  we  find  it  to  be.  It  would 
be  curious  if  we  made  some  day  an  inter- 
mediate age,  as  the  stone,  the  bronze,  the 
glass  periods.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  old  Greek  or  Roman, 
having  the  manipulation  of  glass  at  his  fin- 
ger-ends, did  not  know  how  to  construct 
a  lens.  The  first  drop  of  dew,  which 
scorched  the  leaf  it  magnified  when  the  sun 
shone  through  it,  would  have  taught  man 
the  double  physical  power  of  a  lens.  He 
could  cut  stones  harder  than  glass,  could 
give  them  a  most  lustrous  polish ;  he  could 
even  do  more,  for  he  melted  the  sands  and 
made  false  gems,  which  from  their  purity 
of  color  and  brilliancy  are  so  perfect  to- 
day as  to  be  considered  by  us  as  almost 
among  the  lost  arts.  It  seems  to  be  more 
and  more  probable  that  the  recent  method 
of  toughening  glass  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  Romans.  Lenses  may  not, 
it  is  true,  have  been  called  upon  as  helps 
in  cutting  gems.  It  is  the  sense  of  touch 
in  engraving  hard  stones,  in  polishing  di- 
amonds, which  serves  for  eyesight,  The 
old  Greek  artist  must  have  worked  in  the 
various  stages  of  engraving  hard  stones 


precisely  as  does  the  mechanic  of  to-day. 
He  felt  his  way  on  the  stone,  taking  from 
time  to  time  an  impression  in  wax.  Yet 
so  absolutely  correct  is  this  ancient  work, 
that  in  the  careful  examination  of  these 
gems  included  in  the  King  Collection,  the 
general  effects,  though  appreciable  in  all 
their  beauty  by  the  naked  eye,  are  even 
enhanced  when  a  glass  is  used.  The  per- 
fection, the  precision,  of  the  work  stands 
this  powerful  test.  Instead  of  an  enlarged 
field  exaggerating  faults,  the  strength  and 
harmony  of  the  pictures  are  absolutely 
augmented.  That  this  increase  in  size 
does  not  in  the  least  deteriorate  from  the 
exquisite  character  of  the  work  is  quite 
noticeable  in  the  illustrations,  which  have 
been  enlarged  in  some  cases  to  twice  the 
size  of  the  gems.  This  amplification  in 
the  wood-cuts  was  necessary  for  this  rea- 
son— that  no  graving  tool,  no  matter  how 
cunning  was  the  hand  of  the  artist,  could 
ever  be  ground  as  sharp,  clean,  or  fine  as 
that  splinter  of  diamond  which,  in  the 
supple  fingers  of  the  Greek  artist,  cut  these 
stones  two  or  three  thousands  of  years  ago. 

The  materials  the  old  gem-engravers 
used  were  of  many  kinds.  The  sard, 
chalcedony,  onyx,  jasper,  garnet,  jacinth, 
emerald,  beryl,  sapphire,  ruby,  topaz,  tur- 
quoise, aventurine,  and  obsidian  were  all 
fashioned.  It  was  in  working  on  sard, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  good 
kind  of  carnelian,  that  the  old  artist 
most  delighted.  The  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring this  material  are  quite  evident:  a 


No.  4. — Modelling  an  amphora. 

sard  had  beauty  of  color,  exceeding  tough- 
ness, and  would  take  a  high  polish.  We 
may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  evinced  by  these  old  art- 
ists, for  such  sards  as  have  come  down  to 
us  are  still  absolutely  perfect.  After  the 
sard,  the  onyx,  sardonyx,  the  nicolo,  and 
agate  are  the  next  favorites,  all  being  va- 
rieties of  the  same  stone.  The  onyx, 
from  its  offering  a  variety  of  colors, 
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sometimes  being"  banded  with  three  lay- 
ers, was  esteemed  a  very  choice  stone. 
Plasma,  a  chalcedony  into  which  a  salt 
of  copper  had  been  naturally  filtered,  was 
also  a  stone  of  choice  during  the  later 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  jasper, 
the  greenish  shades  were  fairly  regarded ; 
but  there  was  some  mysterious  source  of 
jasper,  vermilion-colored,  used  by  the  an- 
cients, which  can  not  be  found  to-day. 
Intaglios  which  are  brownish,  or  rather 
dusky  red,  are  not  uncommon,  but  when 
found  of  pure  vermilion  are  of  exceeding 
rarity.  The  jacinth,  a  porous  stone,  must 
have  presented  some  difficulty  in  work- 
ing, as  it  was  prone  to  splinter.  Ancient 
work  on  jacinths  has  not  stood  the  test  of 
time's  erosive  tooth,  and  mostly  appears 
in  bad  condition.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  emerald  existed  in  the  times 
puior  to  the  discovery  of  America  is  com- 
pletely solved  by  the  King  Collection, 


No.  5. — Africa. 


which  contains  an  engraved  emerald  of 
the  later  Roman  period.  When  the  brit- 
tle character  of  this  stone  is  understood, 
one  is  amazed  at  the  technical  skill  of  the 
old  artist.  The  beryl  (aquamarine)  was 
not  often  used  by  the  ancients,  though  a 
most  brilliant  example  (the  No.  6),  en- 
graved in  a  beautiful  aquamarine,  forms 
the  chiefest  ornament  of  the  King  Collec- 
tion. The  sapphire,  our  lapis  lazuli,  was 
in  common  use ;  but  the  true  sapphire,  the 
hyacinthus  of  the  ancients,  when  en- 
graved, is  among  the  rarest  of  stones,  as 
only  some  half  dozen  have  come  down 
to  us.  It  is  not  so  much  the  rarity  of  the 
stone,  but  its  exceeding  hardness,  which 
made  it  difficult  to  work.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  the  most  famous  of  all 
gems  cut  on  a  sapphire,  a  stone  an  inch 
in  diameter,  a  grand  head  of  Jupiter, 
with  the  inscription  EIY,  possibly  the  sig- 
nature of  the  artist  Pyragoles,  was  found 
imbedded  in  the  pommel  of  a  Turkish 


dagger,  with  the  engraved  surface  set 
downward  and  concealed.  It  might  not 
be  unwise,  then,  for  persons  having  an- 
tique Oriental  arms  to  examine  some  of 
the  stones,  especially  if  they  are  cut  in 
"cabochon.1'  It  has  often  occurred  in 
Algerian  arms  thus  decorated  that  fine 
Phoenician   engraved   gems   have  been 


No.  6. — Head  of  Pallas. 

brought  to  light.  In  rubies,  intaglios  are 
rare.  Any  gems  offered  for  sale,  said  to 
be  antique,  when  cut  on  sapphires  or  ru- 
bies, should  be  carefully  examined,  as 
they  are  mostly  of  modern  work.  The 
ancients,  though  caring  for  color  and  du- 
rability in  the  stone,  were  little  inclined 
to  waste  their  time  and  labor  in  overcom- 
ing obstacles  which  were  only  remarka- 
ble as  evincing  toil  and  patience.  The 
play  was  not  worth  the  candle.  They 
preferred  the  sard,  because  it  combined 
within  itself  so  many  advantages.  The 
topaz,  though  brilliant  and  handsome, 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  soft,  and  was 
rarely  used. 

In  describing  the  tools  and  materials 
used  by  the  old  stone-engravers,  a  reply 
has  been  given  in  a  certain  measure  to 
those  questions  so  frequently  asked  of  the 
expert,  "How  shall  I  determine  what  is 
an  antique  from  an  imitation  of  it  ?" 
' '  How  shall  I  know  what  is  true  or  what 
is  false  V 

Here  comes  in  another  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, very  much  more  difficult  to  explain. 
So  far  we  have  had  to  do  only  with  the 
materialism  of  the  subject,  which  has  re- 
stricted laws.  To  distinguish  what  is  the 
work  of  antiquity  from  that  of  recent 
date  will  always  require  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  art  in  its  highest  concep- 
tion. The  musician  who  sees  a  violin 
made  by  one  of  the  great  makers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  may  be  pleased  with 
the  graceful  form,  the  careful  workman- 
ship, though  the  material  be  but  wood ;  but 
when  the  tone  is  brought  out,  it  is  his  prac- 
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ticed  ear  which  at  once  appreciates  the 
purity,  the  volume,  and  sweetness  of  the 
sound.  Ask  him  to  explain  what  are  the 
peculiarities  of  that  sound,  and  though  he 
be  ever  so  eloquent,  words  are  so  vague 
that  he  can  never  express  his  ideas.  With 
a  perfect  gem  one  feels  at  once  that  it  is  a 
work  inspired  by  genius.  It  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  declare  that  all  old  in- 
taglios are  good.  There  must  have  been 
many  poor  engravers  of  gems  300  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  with  a  few  illus- 
trious ones.  There  never  has  been  nor 
will  there  ever  be  a  communism  of  talent. 
Some  gems  are  archaic  in  character,  and 
are  certainly  more  quaint  than  beautiful. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  on  the 
finding  of  gems,  accident  has  exercised  no 
sorting  process. 

It  is,  then,  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
ancient  art  which  alone  allows  the  col- 
lector to  distinguish  what  is  ancient  from 
modern  work.  The  study  of  numismatics 
leads  up  in  a  certain  measure  to  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  old  glyptic  art,  but  even 
ancient  coins,  superb  and  massive  in  style, 


No.  7. — A  Titan. 


are  wanting  in  the  manifestations  of  those 
higher  and  loftier  impulses  which  the  en- 
graved gem  alone  possesses. 

Here  are,  then,  some  practical  rules 
which  may  help  the  collector,  the  aesthetic 
considerations  being  put  aside  for  the  pres- 
ent. Antique  intaglios  are  never  of  large 
size.  In  the  illustrations  the  actual  size  of 
the  No.  10  is  barely  half  of  an  inch  in  its 
greater  diameter.  The  work  always  cov- 
ers the  stone,  and  there  is  no  margin. 
True  antique  intaglios  are  mostly  i  ('regular 
in  shape,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  origi- 
nal fragment  of  stone,  or  to  the  scarab 


which  has  been  converted  into  an  en- 
graved gem.  There  is  no  great  attempt 
made  to  polish  the  back.  It  is  shaped  up, 
possibly,  by  a  rough  process  of  grinding, 
and  moderately  lustrous.    There  is  no  ap- 


No.  8. — SciLPTOll  MODELLING  A  BUST. 


pearance  of  modern  scamping,  however, 
on  the  back,  but  it  was  on  the  front  of 
the  stone  that  the  artist  applied  all  his 
powers.  Excessive  polish  on  the  face  of 
the  gem  is  sufficient  to  awaken  doubts  as 
to  authenticity.  Mr.  King  says  "a  high 
degree  of  polish  on  the  face  of  the  gem, 
although  in  itself  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance, does  not  infallibly  stamp  an  intagl- 
io as  a  work  of  modern  times,  for  it  has 
been  the  unfortunate  practice  with  jew- 
ellers to  repolish  the  surface  of  a  good 
antique  intaglio  in  order  to  remove  the 
scratches  and  traces  of  friction  which  true 
antiques  usually  present."  Many  a  fine 
antique,  then,  like  a  good  old  picture,  has 
been  cleaned  out  of  existence.  Even  a 
roughly  worn  surface  may  be  a  trick  of 
the  modern  gem-forger.  There  is  a  cun- 
ning game  played  by  Italians  on  innocent 
strangers  who  hunger  for  antiques.  A 
brand-new  engraved  stone  is  procured  for 
a  few  scudi,  and  this  is  crammed  down  a 
turkey's  craw.  Now  the  gizzards  of  birds 
have  a  surprising  muscular  force,  with 
powers  of  attrition  increased  by  the  grav- 
el they  swallow.  The  gem  leaves  the  bird 
with  a  peculiar  antique-looking  surface. 
Another  method  is  to  take  a  true  antique  of 
little  merit  and  to  retouch  it.  A  careful 
scrutiny  with  a  glass  will  show  incongru- 
ity of  handling.  On  the  same  stone  will 
be  the  honest  work  of  by-gone  centuries 
with  the  jobbery  of  to-day. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  antique  gems 
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were  always  lustrous  in  their  internal  pol- 
ish, but  this  is  not  the  case.  Very  care- 
ful examination  of  an  engraved  gem  by 
means  of  a  glass  will  show  a  certain  dim 
haziness  on  the  face  of  the  stone,  which 
no  trick  will  imitate.  It  is  the  delicate 
touch  of  that  great  smoother  of  all  things, 
time.  A  wavy  scratchiness  in  the  figure 
shows  after  a  little  study  how  the  diamond 
splinter  was  used.  In  an  intaglio  of  mer- 
it, lofty  conception  and  accurate  work  go 
hand  in  hand.  So  uniform,  so  suave,  is 
the  conception,  so  careful  the  labor,  that 
the  hard  stone  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
fused,  and  hardly  scraped  at  all.  One  sin- 
gle ornamental  adjunct  helps  to  give  an 
idea  of  period.  When  a  filleted  border 
surrounds  the  gem  it  generally  stamps  it 
as  belonging  to  the  Etruscan  period,  as  in 
the  No.  8,  which  is  of  the  eighth  century 
before  Christ. 

With  all  these  data,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  it  is  the  design  which  alone  can 


No.  9. — Apollo. 


give  facts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
gem.  There  is  a  decadence  in  the  glyptic 
art  which  is,  of  course,  appreciable.  All 
art  springs  from  one  source,  though  it  di- 
verges through  innumerable  channels. 
Whenever  the  fountain-head,  then,  be- 
comes turbid,  all  the  tributaries  must  run 
foul.  This  decadence,  however,  in  en- 
graved gems,  is  not  so  appreciable  as  in 
old  coins.  It  was  about  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, or  shortly  subsequent  to  it,  that  the 
glyptic  art  was  at  its  climax.  For  centu- 
ries afterward  it  struggled  successfully 
against  false  departures.  The  reasons  for 
its  continued  excellence  are  not  difficult 
to  explain.  The  finest  designs  on  gems 
were  mostly  copies,  with  very  slight  varia- 


tions, of  renowned  statues.  Thus  divine 
forms  were  perpetuated.  As  the  glyptic 
artist  was  only  employed  by  rich  and 
powerful  people,  he  was  not  obliged  to 
make  poor  or  cheap  work,  and  thus  the 
glorious  traditions  of  his  craft  were  re- 
tained. A  good  Greek  style  survived 
among  the  Romans  even  in  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

In  the  subjects  depicted  the  sequence 
seems  to  have  been  about  as  follows :  the 
Etruscans,  or  Graeco-Italians,  engraved 
animals,  such  as  the  ox,  the  stag,  and  lion. 
The  art  conception  is  not  very  high,  but 
the  cutting  is  good.  Then  followed  the 
human  figure  in  his  various  pursuits; 
next  came  the  heroes,  the  Pelagic  and 
Hellenic  deities,  still  somewhat  imbued 
with  archaic  feeling.  Then  this  conven- 
tionalism disappeared  about  the  Alexan- 
drian age,  and  glyptic  art  arose  in  all  its 
greatness,  for  kings  allowed  their  august 
features  to  be  cut  on  stones.  Something 


No.  10. — Brutus  the  younger. 


most  important  to  remember  is  this,  that 
in  the  composition  of  subjects,  save  in  the 
very  earliest  of  intaglios,  there  is  always 
something  placid  and  serious  in  the  artist- 
ic conception.  Distortions  of  the  body 
and  violence  of  action  are  eschewed. 
There  must  be  simplicity  with  repose. 
There  never  is  meretricious  art.  Contem- 
porary or  actual  history  has  no  place  on 
antique  gems.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  Latin  poets  would  have  furnished 
many  a  theme  for  an  engraver  on  stone, 
but  none  such  exist. 

It  can  now  be  understood  that  an  ac- 
quaintance with  antique  engraved  gems, 
so  that  a  person  may  become  an  expert, 
requires  a  great  deal  of  study.    As  to  the 
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appreciation  of  such  gems,  that  sensation 
of  delight  which  only  a  beautiful  object 
can  give  is  immediate.  The  same  intense 
pleasure  is  experienced  in  studying  the 


No.  11. — Julia  Tin. 


No.  6,  a  head  of  Pallas,  in  the  King  Col- 
lection, as  strikes  even  the  most  indiffer- 
ent in  looking  at  the  Venus  of  Milo  in  the 
Louvre. 

From  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  Italian 
Renaissance  gem  -  engraving  in  Europe 
was  a  lost  art.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  a  love  for  the  an- 
tique was  born,  which  became  almost  a 
human  passion;  then  the  glyptic  art  had 
a  new  birth.  It  is  wonderful  how  rap- 
idly the  art  revived,  and  what  excellent 
work  was  done  by  such  Italian  masters 
as  Giovanni  delle  Carniole,  Pietro  Maria, 
Matteo  dei  Benedetti,  Maretti,  Tagliacar- 
ne,  and  others.  This  was  the  best  period 
of  modern  work.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  in  a  century  afterward, 
with  better  tools,  the  work  would  have 
improved,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
During  the  fifteenth  and  part  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries  gem-engravers  were  sat- 
urated with  true  Greek  sentiment,  and 
originated  work  conceived  within  the  lim- 
its of  that  high  school  of  art.  After  them, 
engravers  seem  to  have  had  but  one  end 
in  view,  and  that  was  to  palm  off  their 
work  as  Greek  or  Roman.  Sham  art 
must  always  be  an  abject  failure,  for  it 
has  no  aspiration  beyond  that  of  money- 
making.  No  true  artist  ever  worked  only 
for  the  market.  The  more  lucrative  be- 
came the  trade,  the  meaner  it  was.  These 
modern  works  were  fitted  for  petit  mai- 
fres,  and  were  ornaments  worthy  only  of 
decorating  the  charms  of  a  Pompadour, 


or  to  clatter  on  the  fob-ribbon  of  a  red- 
heeled  marquis.  The  style  is  loose  and 
soft.  It  is  inclined  to  sprawl,  and  is 
generally  sensuous.  Compared  with  old 
work,  it  is  Watteau  in  juxtaposition  with 
Michael  Angelo.  It  is  no  more  high 
art  than  is  glass-tumbler-cutting.  This 
wretched  work,  which  flooded  Europe,  has 
been  a  curse  to  the  glyptic  art.  It  has 
taken  half  a  century  to  weed  out  this 
trash,  these  masquerade  stones,  from  the 
nobler  gems  in  many  a  cabinet. 

During  the  course  of  some  years  the 
writer,  while  examining  many  small  col- 
lections of  engraved  gems  in  the  United 
States,  has  found  a  preponderance  of  for- 
geries in  proportion  to  those  of  classic  ori- 
gin. Still,  hidden  among  the  trash,  were 
a  number  of  intaglios  of  surprising  beauty 
and  merit,  most  of  them  purchased  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago. 

The  engravings  which  serve  to  illustrate 
one  of  the  noblest  chapters  of  ancient  art 
have  been  taken  from  the  gems  in  the 
King  Collection,  which  has  been  exhibit- 
ed for  the  last  two  months  in  New  York 
by  M.  Gaston  L.  Feuardent.  This  collec- 
tion was  made  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King, 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
is  the  result  of  some  forty  years  of  study. 
It  was  to  Mr.  King  that  General  Di  Cesnola 
confided  the  examination  of  the  engraved 
gems  found  in  the  treasure  of  Curium,  and 
the  admirable  article  on  "The  Rings  and 
Gems  in  the  Treasure  of  Curium"  in  Ces- 
nola"s  Cyprus  is  due  to  Mr.  King.  The 


No.  12. — Minerva  (Dea  Roma). 

King  Collection  consists  of  331  pieces,  and 
covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  glyptic 
art.  As  types  of  the  collection,  some  six- 
teen gems  have  been  taken,  commencing 
at  a  period  one  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  and  ending  with  an  engraved  gem 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  No.  1  is  Phoenician,  tenth  century 
before  Christ,  and  its  greatest  diameter  is 
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0.69  of  an  inch.  The  subject  is  a  bull  at- 
tacked by  a  lion.  It  is  archaic  in  style, 
but  shows  strength  and  power.  The  use 
of  the  drill  is  evident,  and  the  crosscut- 
ting  in  the  mane  of  the  lion  is  peculiar. 
Chalcedony. 

No.  2. — Very  old  Greek  or  Etruscan, 
with  a  filleted  border.  Capaneus  struck 
by  Jove's  thunder-bolt.  Very  powerful 
in  conception,  rather  partaking-  of  more 
violence  of  action  than  was  in  favor  in  a 
later  period;  a  perfect  example  of  early 
condensation  of  art,  in  opposition  to  the 
transition  period;  very  perfect  in  all  the 
details  of  arms.  Colored  agate,  blanched 
by  fire.    Greater  diameter,  0.59. 

No.  3. — Little  boy  and  dog ;  Greek  work. 
This  is  a  charming  idea — the  big  hound 


No.  13. — A  GRYLLUS. 

with  his  head  on  the  boy,  the  child  fond- 
ling it.  The  drawing  of  the  dog  is  abso- 
lutely faultless,  and  his  points  would  make 
him  a  favorite  at  any  bench  show.  The 
pose  of  the  child  is  perfect.  The  stone  has 
been  originally  a  scarabeus.  On  a  ruby- 
colored  sard.  Sixth  century  before  Christ. 
Greater  diameter,  0.66.  In  holding  this 
stone  to  the  light,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  old  artist  desired  to  produce  new  ef- 
fects by  transmitted  light. 

No.  4. — Greek  work  of  the  best  class; 
possibly  repolished  later  in  some  parts,  but 
not  enough  to  harm  it :  a  figure  of  a  pot- 
ter at  work  on  an  amphora.  Admirable 
in  drawing  and  in  its  absolute  thorough- 
ness. Fine  yellow  sard.  Fifth  century 
before  Christ.  Greater  diameter,  0.65. 
Art  in  its  state  of  transition. 

No.  5.— Africa.  ktThe  finest  known  of 
its  class,  an  intaglio  of  extraordinary  mer- 
it'1 (King).  This  head  with  the  adornment 
is  a  type  used  on  certain  coins  of  the  Ptol- 
emies, and  later  by  the  Alexandrine  mint- 
age. Its  depth  is  surprising.  The  ele- 
phant ears,  the  surmounting  small  trunk 
and  tusks,  indicate  the  emblems  of  ' '  the 
Dark  Continent. "  The  mouth,  the  cheeks, 


the  whole  contour  of  the  face,  are  perfect. 
On  a  curious  sard,  in  which  filaments  of 
iron  are  visible.  Greek.  Fourth  centu- 
ry before  Christ.    Greater  diameter,  0.70. 


No.  14. — The  good  shepherd. 

No.  6. — Head  of  Pallas,  with  classic 
helmet.  This  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
conceptions  of  antiquity.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  freshness  of  the  outlines  of  this 
beautiful  face.  It  may  be  worth  record- 
ing that  in  executing  the  very  admirable 
copy  of  this  head,  as  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion, the  artist  declared  that  the  calm 
beauty  of  this  profile  would  ever  elude  the 
graver  of  the  most  proficient.  It  was  so 
fine  that  neither  steel  nor  wood  could  ever 
give  that  delicacy  which  only  the  dia- 
mond point  could  impart  to  a  stone.  This 
head  bears  near  the  flowing  tresses  the 
inscription,  PErA.  On  an  aquamarine. 
Fourth  century  before  Christ.  Greater 
diameter,  0.61.  The  purity  of  the  stone 
may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  virgin 
goddess. 

No.  7. — A  Titan,  double  serpent-legged. 
He  brandishes  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  displays  a  lion's  skin.  Italo- 
Greek,  on  a  large  sard,  which  has  been 
blanched  by  fire.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
large  size  of  engraved  gems.  Third  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  Greater  diameter,  0. 85. 

No.  8. — A  sculptor  modelling  a  bust  in 
wax,  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  large  subject 
on  a  small  ground.  With  a  glass  the 
great  precision  of  the  work  is  even  in- 
creased. A  brown  sard.  Greek  work. 
Third  century  before  Christ.  Greater  di- 
ameter, 0.55.  In  every  line  the  close  at- 
tention of  the  sculptor  to  his  work  is  evi- 
dent. 

No.  9.— Apollo,  in  a  most  graceful  po- 
sition, one  hand  resting  on  his  lyre,  the 
other  on  the  head  of 'a  small  figure.  This 
gem  shows  particularly  what  is  meant  by 
classic  repose.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  the  god  is  nude,  and  the  flesh  is 
wonderfully  modelled.    A  gem  almost 
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identical  with  this  one  is  found  in  the 
chdsse  in  Troyes  Cathedral,  probably 
brought  to  France  after  the  sack  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Franks.  Sard  of  un- 
usual size.  Greek,  or  perhaps  Roman. 
Two  centuries  before  Christ.  Greater  di- 
ameter, 0.84.  Rather  affected  style  of  art, 
peculiar  to  that  period. 

No.  10. — Brutus  the  younger:  certainly 
an  authentic  portrait.  The  peculiarity 
of  Roman  work  is  visible,  the  beard  on 
the  side  of  the  head  being  noticeable. 
This  gem  has  been  slightly  chipped.  Sard 
of  very  fine  shade.  Roman.  First  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  Greater  diameter,  0. 50. 

No.  11. — There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  this  gem  perpetuates  the  features  of 
Julia  Titi,  who  appears  deified  as  Juno, 
with  a  peacock  head-dress.  Julia  re- 
ceived a  stinging  epigram  from  Martial 
when  she  once  aped  Venus.  The  work  is 
faithful  enough,  but  it  shows  a  decline 
from  the  higher  inspirations  of  art.  On 
very  fine  amber-colored  sard,  advantage 
having  been  taken  of  a  flush  of  red  on  the 
stone,  which  appears  on  the  cheek.  Ro- 
man work.  First  century  after  Christ. 
Greater  diameter,  0.69. 

No.  12. — Minerva  as  Dea  Roma,  seated 
on  a  pile  of  armor,  spear  in  hand.  Man- 


Xo.  15. — Christian  martyr. 

ner  of  treatment  showing  repose  after  sub- 
jugation of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  This 
figure  must  be  well  known  to  those  who 
remember  the  old  English  pennies  with 
the  Britannia.  Cut  on  lapis  lazuli.  Ro- 
man. First  century  after  Christ.  Great- 
er diameter,  0.85. 

No.  13. — This  example  has  been  taken 
to  show  the  gryllus,  and  the  eccentricity 
rather  than  the  comicality  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  quite  a  favorite  idea  with  them  to 
combine  in  an  ingenious  way  half  a  dozen 
incongruous  forms,  and  to  arrange  them 
into  the  semblance  of  some  well-known 
thing.  This  gryllus  is  made  up  of  a  wolf, 
a  boar,  and  a  lizard,  and  so  fused  togeth- 


er they  form  a  helmet.  We  jumble  up 
to-day  different  things  in  the  same  way, 
and,  as  human  tastes,  like  fashions,  repeat 


No.  16. — Psyche  and  the  box  of  beauty. 


themselves,  quite  lately  advertising  cards 
have  been  made  with  the  same  idea. 
Sometimes  a  hidden  meaning  was  con- 
cealed in  these  grylli.  In  this  case  the 
gryllus  is  compounded  of  elements  sacred 
to  Minerva,  Mars,  and  Mercury.  A  fine 
sard.  Roman  work  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ.    Greater  diameter,  0. 60. 

No.  14  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  it  is 
the  earliest  specimen  of  engraved  stone- 
work conveying  the  modern  idea  of  Deity. 
It  shows  the  Good  Shepherd  carrying  the 
lost  lamb  on  his  shoulders.  In  the  field 
sun  and  moon  are  conjoined.  The  letters 
I  AH — N  mean,  perhaps,  Nomen  J  AH — 
"In  the  name  of  the  Lord."  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  symbol  of  the 
shepherd  carrying  an  animal  is  perfectly 
pagan,  and  that  Christians  changed  the 
ram  of  the  Greek  to  a  lamb.  The  work 
is  executed  on  a  fine  red  jasper ;  is  rather 
stiff  as  to  the  limbs,  drapery,  and  animals, 
though  the  head  is  fairly  good.  Roman 
work.  Third  century  after  Christ.  Great- 
er diameter,  0.59. 

No.  15. — This  is  undoubtedly  Christian 
work,  and  is  the  touching  souvenir  of  a 
martyrdom.  Before  the  monogram  of 
Christ  kneels  a  female  figure,  and  a  naked 
swordsman,  armed  with  a  razor-shaped 
sword,  is  in  the  act  of  decapitating  the 
woman.  A  dove  with  an  olive  branch — 
badge  of  her  sacred  calling — is  at  her  feet. 
Both  figures  stand  on  a  palm  branch.  Un- 
der this  runs  the  legend  ANFT,  "  which." 
says  Mr.  King,  "represents  the  custom- 
ary formula,  Annum  Novum  Faustam 
Tibi, "  which  indicates  the  purpose  of  the 
gem  as  a  New-Years  gift.    The  work  on 
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this  gem  is  elaborate,  and  the  grouping 
fairly  well  conceived.  It  is  cut  in  red 
jasper,  is  Roman  work,  and  of  the  third 
century  after  Christ.  Greater  diame- 
ter, 0.55. 

No.  16. — This  engraved  gem  has  been 
purposely  chosen  with  the  idea  of  showing 
a  very  good  specimen  of  modern  work,  as 
it  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, perhaps  of  the  seventeenth.  It  rep- 
resents a  Psyche  opening  the  box  of  beauty 
which  Proserpine  entreated  her  to  carry 
to  Venus.  This  Psyche  shows  the  deca- 
dence of  art  by  comparison  with  the  other 
gems.  The  Psyche  sprawls,  and  to  a  hy- 
percritical taste  is  something  like  a  ballet 
dansense.  The  gossamer  wings  and  float- 
ing scarf  belong  too  much  to  the  theatrical 
mise  en  scene.  It  is  pretty  and  frothy. 
The  inscription,  TNAIOK,  is,  says  Mr. 
King,  the  catch  signature  of  the  engraver. 
It  is  worth  recalling  that,  as  to  signatures 
on  these  Greek  gems,  the  letters  run  ir- 
regularly, and  are  never  placed  ostenta- 
tiously.   The  Greek  sign-painter  or  let- 


terer,  if  he  existed,  was  a  singularly  mod- 
est man.  This  particular  gem  was  once 
in  the  Poniatowsky  collections.  It  is  cut 
on  amethyst  of  very  fine  color ;  is  Italian — 
possibly  French.    Greater  diameter,  1.27. 

In  this  brief  article  the  early  Assyrian 
glyptic  art  has  not  been  mentioned.  Its 
characteristics,  as  shown  on  cylinders  and 
on  flat  stones,  are  too  manifest  and  strik- 
ing to  require  an  explanation.  The  ar- 
tistic merits  in  such  work,  though  it  has 
boldness  and  high  finish,  scarcely  assert 
themselves  to  modern  eyes. 

In  concluding  this  slight  study  on  en- 
graved gems,  the  exceeding  faithfulness 
and  artistic  excellence  of  the  illustrations 
may  be  asserted,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  beauty  of  the  glyptic  art  has  never 
been  before  so  thoroughly  understood  and 
interpreted.  For  most  valuable  informa- 
tion on  engraved  gems  great  indebtedness 
is  acknowledged  to  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King, 
whose  manuscript  notes  accompanying 
this  unique  collection  were  confided  to 
the  writer. 
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TWENTY  miles  southward  on  a  clear 
day  may  be  seen  from  the  Narrows 
the  most  eastern  curve  in  a  chain  of  hills 
known  as  the  Highlands  of  Navesink, 
forming  a  bold  headland  apparently  jut- 
ting out  into  the  sea.  A  nearer  approach, 
however,  reveals  a  shining  river  guarding 
the  dark  bluffs,  and  a  long,  low,  narrow 
strip  of  sand  separating  both  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

This  beautiful  region — part  of  the  east- 
ern border  of  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey — although  known  as  early  as  1609, 
settled  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and 
almost  within  sound  of  Trinity  bells,  is 
to-day  as  primitively  lovely  as  if  it  were 
a  hundred  years  and  a  hundred  miles 
away.  The  great  magician  Improvement 
waving  his  wand  northward  and  south- 
ward, scores  of  airy  structures  have  sprung 
up,  the  blaze  of  their  many  windows  light- 
ing up  the  beaches  and  bluffs  every  where 
from  Coney  Island  to  Cape  May,  save 
he»e.  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  farther,"  murmured  the  genius  of  re- 
pose, brooding  over  these  sunny  hills,  and 
the  bright  enchanter  fled  along  the  out- 
most strand,  leaving  only  the  faint  lines 
of  a  railway  and  the  trailing  smoke  of  a 
locomotive  to  mark  his  flight. 


Thither,  then,  to  the  "bonny  High- 
lands," we  were  bound  on  the  Sea-Bird 
one  bright  afternoon  in  middle  June. 
Constituting  myself  "guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend"  of  our  party  as  we  steamed 
down  the  bay,  I  related  the  sad  fate  of  the 
gallant  young  Hamilton  Haliburton  and 
his  twelve  comrades,  who  perished  off  the 
low  coast  of  Sandy  Hook  by  shipwreck, 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Morton  erecting 
a  monument  to  their  "dear  memory"  in 
the  little  Sandy  Hook  grave-yard,  where 
they  were  buried.  A  tablet  commemo- 
rating the  sad  event  may  be  seen  in  St. 
Paul's  Church",  New  York.  I  also  did 
not  forget,  as  we  floated  past  Horseshoe 
Harbor,  to  dwell  on  the  astonishment  of 
the  Neve-sinck  Indians  as  they  saw  the 
"mighty  canoe  of  the  Great  Spirit"  glid- 
ing in  from  the  watery  world  beyond,  and 
dropping  anchor  in  its  quiet  waters. 

Entering  the  placid  Shrewsbury,  with 
its  high  bluffs  on  the  right  and  its  low- 
sandy  beach  on  the  left,  the  old-fashioned 
draw  of  the  long  bridge  swung  lazily 
back,  and  passing  through,  we  stopped  at 
the  wooden  pier  beyond. 

A  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  foot  of 
a  finely  wooded  slope,  on  the  side  of  which, 
on  a  green  plateau  surrounded  by  trees, 
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burned  down.  But,  as  I  was  a-sayin', 
this  'ere  hotel  has  jes  got  the  loveliest 
kitchen — more  like  a  pictur'  than  a  bony- 
fidy  kitchen— an'  a  brass-band,  an'  all  the 
modern  conveniences.  But,  look  'ee,  when 
a  nor'easter  conies  some  of  those  fine  win- 
ter nights,  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  the  man 
in  charge  of  her;  you  may  bet  your  boots 
on  that !.  You  see,  it's  built  on  the  sand, 
like  the  house  in  the  Scriptur' — a  bit  too 
nigh  the  water,  an'  low  like,  to  my  think- 
in'.  Orter  hev'been  built  on  the  mount- 
ain1, fur  instance,  like  Thompson's — sen- 
sible. But,  Lord  'a  massy !  'tain't  none  of 
my  fault  if  folks  won't  take  advice,  an' 
the  holy  Scriptur'  right  afore  their  eyes, 
an'  likewise  the  ocean!"  grumbled  our 
Charon,  drawing  up  to  the  boat-landing. 

We  strolled  along  the  beach,  enjoying 
the  faint  salty  breeze,  and  listening  to 
the  rhythmic  chant  of  the  waves.  We 
sat  on  the  sands,  and  waiting,  saw  the 
moon  rising,  orbed  like  the  sun,  large, 
round,  and  ruddy,  from  the  eastern  sea, 
drawing  a  second  moon  from  out  the 
deep ;  and  lo !  a  thousand  little  waves  ran 
out  to  meet  her,  flushing  rosily,  crowding 
one  upon  another,  lifting  silver  crests  to 
greet  her. 

From  a  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
the  boat- landing  the  view  of  the  High- 
lands is  exquisite,  especially  by  moon- 
light. Looking  over  the  river,  one  sees 
them  rising,  massive  and  darkly  beau- 
tiful, from  its  waters,  lifting  one  above 
another,  sweeping  west  and  northward, 
here  and  there  a  twinkle  of  cottage 
lamps  on  the  nearer  slopes,  and  higher 
beyond,  like  crosses  of  white  fire,  the 


stood  an  "  old-time"  country  hotel  and 
two  small  cottages,  with  lofty  hills  and 
the  light-houses  in  the  background,  and  a 
foreground  of  blue  river,  sandy  beach,  and 
ocean.  Mounting  flights  of  vine-shad- 
owed stairs  leading  up  terraces,  we  gained 
the  pretty  porch  of  our  summer  home, 
and  found  ourselves  shut  in  from  the 
busy  world  completely;  every  where  the 
eternal  waves,  the  everlasting  hills,  and 
over  all  a  dreamful  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  faint  beating  of  the  distant  surf 
and  the  ripple  of  the  nearer  river. 

We  had  planned  for  an  Arcadian  sum- 
mer; so  our  broad  hats  and  alpenstocks 
were  soon  unpacked,  ,the  ship  chairs  in- 
stalled on  the  lawn,  the  hammocks  swung, 
and  every  thing  prepared  for  pleasurable 
activity  or  sweet  idleness.  We  were  to 
take  our  meals  at  delightful,  unconven- 
tional old  Thompson's,  so  that  no  house- 
hold cares  should  interfere  with  our  ram- 
bling, rowing,  or  dreaming. 

After  supper  we  hailed  a  boatman  for 
a  row  to  the  beach.  Midway  over  the 
river,  looking  far  down  stream,  I  could 
see  dimly  a  gray  monastic-looking  pile, 
with  many  windows,  and  lights  flitting 
to  and  fro.  Sounds  of  distant  music,  like 
the  notes  of  a  great  organ,  floated  faintly 
over  the  water. 

"What  is  that  ?"  I  asked,  in  surprise. 

"Them  lights  to  the  south'ard  V  laugh- 
ed our  boatman.  "  Why,  that's  the  BeHe- 
vue,  an'  that  'ere  noise  is  the  band.  Ah ! 
that's  a  rouser,  is  that  hotel ;  it  has  more'n 
a  hundred  rooms,  all  furnished  beautiful 
from  top  to  toe.  The  old  Ocean  House 
used  to  stand  there,  but,  consarn  it!  it 
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twin  lights  of  Navesink.  So  little  has 
the  hand  of  man  interfered  with  their 
primal  aspect,  these  beautiful  hills  pre- 
sent about  the  same  picture  that  greeted 
Hendrick  Hudson  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty years  ago,  when  he  moored  the 
Half-Moon  in  Horseshoe  Harbor.  The 


you  spilled  in  battle;  not  an  acre  of  our 
ground  have  you  taken  but  by  our  own 
consent.  Nothing  but  benisons  can  fall 
upon  New  Jersey  from  the  lips  of  a  Lenni- 
Lennappe." 

The  next  morning  some  friends  from 
the  Pavilion  joined  us  in  our  trip  to  the 
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whole  Navesink  region,  then  famous  as  a 
hunting  and  fishing  ground  (the  name 
Neve-siiick  meaning  fishing-place),  was 
inhabited  by  a  simple-minded,  gentle  race 
of  Indians— the  Neve-sincks — a  branch  of 
the  Delawares. 

Apropos  of  the  Indians  and  their  treat- 
ment by  the  settlers  of  East  Jersey,  Sha- 
wuskuhkung,  a  chief  of  the  Delawares, 
said,  in  an  address  to  the  New  Jersey  Leg- 
islature: "Not  a  drop  of  our  blood  have 


light-house:  one  a  young  lady  artist,  the 
other  a  student,  looking  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque in  his  broad  sombrero,  and  a 
long  linen  duster,  cut  in  a  quaint,  Capu- 
chin fashion,  but  sensible  withal. 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  after  a 
long  climb,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
light-house. 

Entering  the  room  next  to  the  north- 
ern tower,  noting  the  huge  vessels  of 
lard-oil,  we  followed  our  guide,  the  keep- 
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On  the  green  in  front  of  the  keeper's 
quarters,  the  light -house  children,  rosy 
and  chubby  as  a  group  of  Albania  Loves, 
were  playing  around  an  old  cannon  that 


SANDY  HOOK  FKOM  LIGHT-HOUSE. 


er,  up  a  narrow  iron  stairway  winding  up 
to  the  second  landing.  Here  we  paused 
a  moment  to  look  at  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  light-house. 


The  Highland  lights  are  both  Fresnel 
fixed  white  lights  of  the  first  order,  burn- 
ing from  two  to  four  gallons  apiece 
nightly,  and  showing  as  far  as  the  curva- 
ture of  the  earth  admits,  the  apparatus 
costing  about  $53,000. 

The  light-houses — one  an  octagon,  and 
the  other  a  square  tower — flank  a  long, 
low,  battlemented  building  containing  the 
keeper's  quarters,  and  are  built  of  the  new 
red  sandstone  of  the  liassic  period,  in 
Anglo-Norman  style;  they  stand  about 
250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
occupy  the  site  of  the  old  round  towers  of 
President  Adams's  time. 

The  views  from  the  outer  gallery  around 
the  lamp  are  lovely  beyond  description. 
Twenty  miles  northward,  through  an  at- 
mosphere thin,  pure,  and  clear  as  crystal, 
may  be  seen  the  waters  of  the  Narrows — 
a  glint  of  silver  between  the  dark  bluffs 
of  Staten  Island  and  Fort  Hamilton;  to 
the  northeast,  the  white  glimmer  of  Coney 
Island  and  Rockaway  beaches ;  and  near- 
er, yellow  Sandy  Hook,  its  bay  and  harbor ; 
westward,  stretching  away  in  sunshine,  in 
gentle  undulations,  like  an  emerald  sea, 
the  forest-clad  Highlands;  below,  wood- 
ed banks  sloping  to  the  Shrewsbury  and 
the  white  bridge  spanning  it;  beyond  a 
strip  of  sand,  a  fringe  of  foamy  breakers; 
and  bounded  by  the  eastern  horizon, 
sweeping  north,  east,  and  south,  with 
here  and  there  a  sun-lit  sail,  the  broad 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Descending  from  our  airy  height,  and 
passing  around  to  the  front  of  the  light- 
house, we  were  greeted  by  a  charming 
picture,  which  we  at  once  named  kt  Peace 
and  War,"  our  artist  friend  imploring  us 
to  silence,  that  she  might  make  a  drawing 
of  the  scene. 


lay  half  buried  in  flowers  and  grasses; 
astride  of  it  sat  a  wee  golden-haired  lassie, 
laughing  merrily  as  she  pelted  her  com- 
panions with  daisies,  the  grim  cannon 
throwing  out  her  rounded  limbs  and  bare 
white  feet  in  bright  relief. 

"That  old  field-piece  was  cast  in  Spain, 
and  used  by  the  colonists  as  a  signal- 
gun,"  whispered  a  voice  close  beside  me. 

"Hush!"  said  I;  and  we  watched  and 
waited,  the  sketch  progressing  rapidly, 
till  suddenly  we  were  startled  by  a  shrill 
voice  from  the  keeper's  quarters. 

"Loretta!  Loretta!  dinner's  ready!"  it 
cried;  and  in  an  instant,  with  a  twink- 
ling of  bare  feet,  the  pretty  Loves  took 
wings  to  the  light-house. 

The  next  day  we  hired  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  stages  peculiar  to  the  region — 
long,  high,  open  on  all  sides,  mounted  on 
good  springs,  and  capacious — Kate,  the 
Doctor,  the  child  Dora,  Lucy,  our  artist 
friend,  the  student,  myself,  and  the  lunch 
basket  finding  ample  room  on  its  cush- 
ioned seats. 

Rolling  pleasantly  along  the  fine  hard 
road  to  Navesink,  the  Highlands  rising 
steeply  on  our  right  hand,  lovely  orchards 
and  sunny  fields  on  our  left,  we  passed 
here  and  there  a  quaint  villa  embower- 
ed in  trees,  through  whose  branches  we 
caught  glimpses  of  blue  ocean  and  glints 
of  shining  river. 

Our  driver — Pompey,  an  intelligent 
black1 — commending  the  view  from  Min- 
turn's  Point,  we  drove  in,  and  approach- 
ing-the  pretty  untenanted  villa  beyond  the 
shadowing  trees,  found  a  view  of  sea  and 
rivers  reminding  one  of  the  lagoons  of 
Venice  and  its  Lido.  Before  us  the  two 
rivers,  separated  by  a  fork  of  yellow  land 
fringed  with  reeds  and  grasses;  eastward, 
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the  long*  narrow  beach  between  the 
Shrewsbury  and  the  ocean,  with  Belle- 
vue,  and  southeastward  the  clustering" 
cabins  of  Seabright  on  its  foam-fringed 
border  ;  southward,  fairy  islands  gem- 
ming its  sheeny  breast,  the  blue  Navesink. 

Taking  the  road  again,  as  we  entered  a 
magnificent  wood  of  red  oaks,  tulip,  hick- 
ory, and  chestnut  trees,  Pompey  informed 
us,  with  a  smiling  importance,  that  we 
were  on  the  Hartshorne  property,  add- 
ing, with  a  chuckle:  kkSakes  alive!  dun- 
no  where  you  wouldn't  be  in  dese  heah 
parts.' ' 

Hartshorne  is  one  of  the  oldest  names  in 
the  Higli lauds.  The  first  member  of  the 
family,  Richard,  came  over  from  London 
in  1666,  settling  what  is  still  called  Port- 
land Point.  He  belonged  to  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  a  man  of  excellent  char- 
acter, and  held  important  offices  under 
the  Provincial  Governors.  Hugh  Harts- 
horne figured  later  in  Colonial  times  as 
one  of  the  twelve  Proprietors  of  East  Jer- 
sey, in  connection  with  William  Penn. 

With  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
good  old  Jersey  families,  the  Hartshornes 
have  preserved  their  broad  acres  almost 
intact,  steadily  resisting  so-called  improve- 
ment, thanks  to  which  spirit  one  can  be- 
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hold  the  Highlands  wrapped  to-day  in  the 
sylvan  beauty  of  their  primal  morn. 

4 '  There's  an  ole  gen'leman  libbin'  up  in 
de  woods  yonder;  mebbe  yous  all  would 
like  to  see  him.  Folks  call  him  Uncle 
Sammy  the  hermit, "  exclaimed  Pompey, 
suddenly  reining  up  his  horses. 

"Certainly,"  said  we;  and  alighting, 
we  had  not  penetrated  far  up  the  wooded 
slope  when  we  discerned  a  faint  line  of 
smoke  curling  up  among  the  trees  from 
a  rude  chimney  at  the  corner  of  the  her- 
mit's cabin.  Sending  the  Doctor  ahead, 
as  the  most  discreet  member  of  our  party, 
to  reconnoitre,  we  stole  quietly  up  and 
seated  ourselves  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree  to  await  events. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  tiny  cabin,  his 
broad  tall  form  towering  above  the  roof, 
and  eclipsing  the  humble  doorway,  the. 
Doctor  knocked  gently.  Meeting  no  re- 
sponse, he  called,  softly,  " Uncle  Sam- 
my!" once,  twice,  thrice.  Still  no  sound 
but  the  crackle  of  dry  twigs,  as  Dora, 
with  solemn  eyes,  divw  softly  near  him. 
''Uncle  Sammy:'*  piped  a  child-voice,  low 
and  clear.  And  yel  no  answer.  Where- 
upon the  Doctor,  growing  impatient, 
stooped  down,  applying  first  his  eye  and 
then  his  ear  to  the  latch -hole,  making  a 
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most  absurd  personification  of  curiosity, 
that  sent  us  all  off  in  peals  of  laughter. 
Presently  we  saw  a  small  thin  old  man 
trudging  toward  us  through  the  trees, 
carrying  an  axe  over  his  shoulder,  and 
walking  with  a  firm,  vigorous  tread,  and 
an  air  of  proprietorship  that  was  highly 
amusing. 

'k  Did  ees  want  to  see  Uncle  Sammy  ?" 
inquired  the  old  man,  laying  down  his  axe 
before  the  cabin-door. 

' '  Yes,  we  came  to  ask  if  you  were  get- 
ting on  comfortably,"  I  replied. 

"Fm  comfortable  enough,  thank'ee," 
said  the  old  man,  not  without  a  touch  of 
pride  in  his  manner,  adding,  with  a  mer- 
ry twinkle  of  his  blue  eyes,  "  I'm  sort  o1 
used  to  being  alone,  an'  no  one  to  bother 
me ;  been  alone  twenty  or  thirty  year,  an' 
I  shall  turn  ninety  come  January.  Lor' 
bless  ye!  when  I  wor  young,  I  was  a 


regular  blade,  an'  full  of 
the  dell  as  the  next  one ; 
but,  you  see,  I  got  mar- 
rit,  an'  sobered  down. 
Long  as  the  old  woman 
lived  I  had  a  home,  but 
when  the  boys  got  wives 
o'  their  own  an1  young 
uns,  an1  my  old  woman 
went,  it  was,  '  Daddy, 
hold  the  baby,'  '  Daddy, 
mind  the  child,"  till  I 
was  that  worrit  I  was 
nigh  crazy.  Sez  I  to 
myself,  k  Sammy,  it  is 
no  place  for  you;'  no 
more  it  was  ;  so  I  just 
pulled  up  stakes,  built 
myself  a  bit  of  a  house, 
an1  here  I  am.  Seems 
to  me  I've  a  kind  of  a 
right  here,  seein'  my 
own  father  sarved  in 
the  Revolution  seven 
year  for  this  country. 
I  wanted  to  jine  in  the 
last  rebellion  myself, 
but  they  wouldn't  have 
me,  cos  I  was  too  old, 
consarn  them  I" 

4  k  May  we  see  your 
house  inside  ?"  ventured 
Dora,  timidly. 

"Oh  yes,  an'  wel- 
come," answered  the 
old  man,  cheerily. 

One  by  one,  bowing 
our  heads,  we  passed 
interior,  surveying  the 
hermit's  small  possessions.  In  one  cor- 
ner sparkled  a  bright  fire  of  logs ;  opposite 
the  chimney-place  a  rude  pallet  of  straw 
stretched  on  a  frame-work  of  oars  served 
as  bed ;  while  a  rough  box,  doing  duty  as 
table  and  chair,  some  pieces  of  cracked 
and  broken  delf,  a  rusty  flint-lock,  and 
the  axe,  formed  the  sum  total  of  his 
wealth. 

ktAre  you  warm  enough  in  winter  ?" 
inquired  Dora,  sympathetically,  as  the  old 
man  stirred  the  fire,  making  the  sparks  fly 
up  the  chimney. 

"  Lor' bless  the  child! — yes.  Why,  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  live  in  a  big  house 
one  o'  the  naburs  would  have  me  take 
care  of  last  winter;  why,  I  like  to  hev 
froze  to  death.  Ah,  there's  nothhr  like 
your  own  home!" 

"  Come,"  cried  the  Doctor,  impatiently, 
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"  uncle  wants  to  cook  his  dinner,  and  it's 
high  time  we  were  off." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  never  mind  me,"  inter- 
posed the  old  man,  hastily  hanging  his 
pot  over  the  fire,  and  coming  to  the  door 
again,  adding,  wistfully,  as  he 
stroked  Dora's  bright  hair :  "A 
nice  little  gal.     Come  again , 
dearie." 

Leaving  the  old  philosopher 
shading  his  eyes  with  one  thin 
brown  old  hand,  and  peering 
after  us  from  his  doorway,  we 
resumed  our  drive,  further  on 
taking  a  side  road,  and  enter- 
ing a  long,  low,  shadowy  lane, 
roofed  in  by  red  dogwoods 
and  hickories,  whose  spreading 
boughs  were  so  thickly  inter- 
woven that  only  here  and  there 
a  golden  dust  of  sunlight  sifted 
down,  thickets  of  laurel  and  tall 
sumacs,  garlanded  by  mountain 
woodbine  and  starry  clematis, 
walling  us  in  from  the  sylvan 
world  beyond,  a 

"  world  so  hushed, 
The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  sea 
Told  us  of  silence." 

Emerging  once  more  into  sun- 
shine, we  felt  the  fresh  breeze  on 
our  faces,  and  found  the  road 
curving  steeply  hillward  to  an 
upper  level  bordered  by  thin 
woods,  from  which  we  were 
still  separated  by  a  dense  un- 
derbrush. The  silence  here  was 
broken  by  the  cheerful  tinkle  of 
a  hidden  brook.  Presently  wTe 
caught  a  flash  of  its  bright  wa- 
ters. Alighting,  we  pushed  aside 
the  dusky  alders  and  found  it 
— a  tiny  thing,  brown  and  clear 
as  topaz,  dimpling  and  rippling 
over  its  bed  of  pure  white  peb- 
bles overhung  by  giant  ferns.  Near  this 
spot  we  found  the  ruins  of  an  old  mill. 

Cook's  Geology  of  New  Jersey  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  the  sea-pebbles  above 
alluded  to,  and  the  drifts  of  fine  quartzose 
sand  accompanying  them,  on  the  High- 
lands, by  supposing  this  region  to  have 
"formerly  been  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
ocean  suddenly  elevated,"  and  afterward 
"swept  over  by  masses  of  ice,  wearing 
and  tearing  it"  into  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  present  period. 

Further  on  a  pleasant  surprise  awaited 
us,  a  turn  in  the  road  bringing  us  in  sight 


of  an  exquisite  little  English  Gothic 
church,  looking  as  if  some  genii  had 
borne  it  over  the  sea  and  dropped  it  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  hill,  built  of  the  warm- 
tinted  breccia  or  pudding  -  stone  of  the 


RUINS  OF  OLD  MILL. 


Highlands,  trimmed  writh  red  sandstone, 
its  mullioned  windows  half  concealed  by 
a  rich  growth  of  ivy  that  mantled  the 
walls  to  the  very  top  of  the  tiny  tower. 
A  chapel  or  school  stood  on  the  left,  near 
the  road,  and  on  the  right,  further  up  the 
hill,  a  quaint  little  rectory,  hidden  in 
vines  and  surrounded  by  flowers.  The 
interior  of  the  little  church,  with  its  oaken 
pews,  carved  font  and  balustrade,  the  sim- 
ple altar  within  the  chancel,  dimly  lighted 
by  richly  colored  glass,  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  exterior.  A  tablet  in 
the  south  wall  informed  us  that  John  and 
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Lydia  Stevens  presented  the  church  to  the 
parish.  We  also  learned  it  was  planned 
by  Upjohn,  the  architect,  and  built  in  1869. 

Climbing-  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  beyond, 
we  were  rewarded  for  our  trouble  by  the 
beauty  of  the  views  in  every  direction. 
Far  below,  winding'  like  ribbons  of  silver, 
lay  the  Shrewsbury  and  Navesink  rivers. 
Southward,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  nestled 
the  white  hamlet  of  Navesink ;  northward, 
the  dark  bluffs  of  the  Highlands  were  girt 
about  by  shining-  waters. 

The  next  morning",  taking  the  road  skirt- 
ing Beacon  Hill,  we  started  for  Mount 
Mitchell  and  Parkerstown,  the  small  fish- 
ing village  down  by  the  river-side.  Stroll- 
ing leisurely  to  the  little  settlement  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Highlands,  we  ven- 
tured to  peep  in  at  the  pretty  school-house, 
where  as  many  as  threescore  little  sun- 
burned boys  and  girls  were  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  study.  Discovering  our  pres- 
ence, an  instant  hush  fell  upon  the  bab- 
bling throng,  some  hiding  their  faces  in 
their  aprons,  and  others  fixing  upon  us 
thai  bright  but  timid,  gaze  reminding  one 
of  startled  hares.  A  short  walk  brought 
us  to  the  scene  of  Cooper's  romantic  story 
of  the  Water-Witch.  A  tottering  chim- 
ney, some  ruined  walls,  and  a  smoke-house 
in  fair  preservation  are  all  that  remain  of 


the  "Rust  in  Lust,''  where  "La  Belle  Bar- 
beriev  and  her  worthy  uncle  resided.  The 
pretty  Dutch  villa,  with  its  fantastic  chim- 
neys and  picturesque  little  gables,  was 
renovated  and  used  as  a  country  hotel  till 
within  the  last  three  years,  when  it  un- 
fortunately burned  down. 

The  cove  where  the  Water-Witch  shel- 
tered, and  the  wood  where  the  "  Skimmer 
of  the  Seas1'  stole  up  to  the  burgher's 
house  with  his  bales  of  silks  and  furs,  are 
still  pointed  out  by  the  country  folk. 
Smuggling  was  frequent  and  profitable 
along  this  coast  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  Dutch  not  being  overburdened 
with  loyalty  to  her  Gracious  Majesty. 
We  also  passed  Gravelly  Point,  where 
the  British  troops  embarked  for  Sandy 
Hook  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  tak- 
ing "fourteen  miles  of  baggage  with 
them,"  if  we  may  believe  a  German  his- 
torian of  the  time. 

A  mile  or  so  northward  the  road  began 
to  ascend  again,  thickets  of  mountain  ash 
and  silver  birches  making  their  appear- 
ance, interspersed  with  masses  of  tall  rho- 
dodendrons, flushing  the  woods  into  sud- 
den splendor  with  their  rosy  blossoms. 

Further  on,  turning  from  the  highway, 
we  entered  a  dusky  woodland  path,  emer- 
ging from  which,  we  came  upon  a  broad 
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road  that,  bordered  by  straggling  trees 
and  bushes,  and  set  with  bowlders,  led  up 
to  the  rude  observatory  on  the  crest  of 
the  mountain ;  gaining  which,  we  mount- 
ed its  rickety  stairs  to  an  upper  platform, 
and  found  ourselves  the  centre  of  a  love- 


Northwest  of  Mount  Mitchell  begins 
the  great  plastic  clay  region,  stretching 
over  and  joining  the  famous  marl  beds 
of  Monmouth  County,  both  sweeping 
thence  to  the  Delaware  River,  the  marl 
beds  being,  as  it  were,  vast  cemeteries 


ly  panorama  of  green  hills  and  sapphire 
waters:  eastward,  aglitter  in  the  sun,  the 
broad  Atlantic,  and  nearer,  the  Shrews- 
bury River,  pouring  its  swift  current  into 
Sandy  Hook  Bay,  and  the  bay  flowing  sea- 
ward ;  northward,  the  Jersey  shore  and  the 
islands  of  New  York  Harbor,  and  nearer, 
a  fleet  of  wind-bound  vessels  mirrored  in 
the  still  waters  of  Horseshoe  Harbor;  and 
southward,  the  Navesink  Highlands,  with 
the  light-houses  on  Beacon  Hill. 


filled  with  the  remains  of  animals  of  the 
cretaceous  period.  These  marls  possess 
remarkable  fertilizing  properties,  thou- 
sands of  tons  being  annually  dug,  applied 
to  the  Jersey  lands,  or  sold  out  of  the 
State,  the  trade  being  a  feature  of  this 
portion  of  East  Jersey. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  when  we 
found  ourselves  once  more  on  the  high- 
way, marching  homeward,  laden  with  the 
lovely  spoil  of  the  country — ferns,  flow- 
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ers,  and  feathery  grasses  —  plucked  to 
please  a  passing  fancy.  Leaving"  the  road 
about  two  miles  south  of  Mount  Mitchell, 
we  clambered  down  a  wooded  declivity. 
Before  us  lay  a  marshy  plain,  gay  with 
meadow  grasses,  and  dotted  over  by  bay 
bushes  and  a  few  gnarled,  storm-twisted 
cedars.  Beyond,  on  the  left,  a  rambling- 
street,  lined  on  either  side  by  weather- 
beaten  cottages  and  old  ice-houses,  and 
paved  with  shells,  ran  down  to  the  river; 
these,  with  a  few  cabins  standing"  back  or 
grouped  along1  shore,  and  a  small  brown 
church,  comprised  the  fishing  village  of 
Parkerstown.  As  we  strolled  through 
the  quiet  street  to  the  beach,  groups  of 
sun-burned,  yellow-haired  women  gazed 
curiously  at  us  from  the  doorways,  and 
a  score  of  tow-headed  youngsters  scur- 
ried away,  hiding  themselves  behind  the 
fences,  whence  they  peered  forth  cau- 
tiously. Finding  we  were  harmless,  they 
followed  us  to  the  beach,  looking  more 
like  kelpies  than  human  beings,  with  their 
bleached  locks  and  nut-brown  faces. 

We  seated  ourselves  on  some  upturned 
boats.  Behind  us  were  the  shabby  little 
houses,  the  women,  children,  and  shells; 
and  near  us,  some  fishing  nets  spread  on 
the  fences  to  dry.  Looking  up  and  down 
the  beach,  we  saw  only  drowsy  signs  of  life 
— a  group  of  cows  knee-deep  in  the  water; 
three  small   boys  crabbing;  a  bevy  of 


ducks  floating  idly  by;  and  far  overhead 
in  the  blue  ether  a  fish-hawk  circling  on 
lazy  wing.  Strolling  homeward  we  add- 
ed to  our  treasures  from  the  mountain 
great  bunches  of  the  fragile-looking  yet 
hardy  sea-lavender,  that  gives  its  purple 
coloring  to  the  patches  of  meadow  fring- 
ing the  Shrewsbury  River  ;  and  made 
quite  a  collection  of  beach  agates,  show- 
ing under  water  exquisite  tints  of  blue, 
gray,  pink,  yellow,  and  carnelian,  some 
in  bands  or  clouds,  and  others  milky 
white  or  translucent  as  crystal. 

The  evening  being  propitious  for  the 
sport,  we  rowed  down  to  the  little  village 
to  see  the  eel-fishing.  A  faint  wind  from 
the  south,  smelling  of  rain,  scarcely  ruffled 
the  dark  waters  as  we  glided  smoothly 
down  stream  under  a  starless  sky. 

As  we  approached  Parkerstown,  lo !  the 
drowsy  little  hamlet  of  the  afternoon 
seemed  fully  awake;  lights  flashed  from 
the  windows,  flitted  along  the  beach,  and 
flared  on  the  river. 

Before  us  lay  anchored  a  fleet  of  boats, 
each  with  either  a  pole  and  blazing  light, 
or  a  low  lamp  fixed  to  its  bow.  The 
dusky  figures  of  the  fishermen  bending 
forward  to  spear  the  fish,  or  haul  it  in, 
their  eager,  earnest  faces  lighted  by  the 
yellow  glare  of  the  smoky  lamps,  and  the 
wavering  reflections  on  the  dark  water, 
presenting  a  wild,  fantastic  picture. 
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We  shall  have  no  trip  to-day,  thought 
I,  looking  forth  from  our  porch  the  next 
morning ;  for  during  the  night  a  heavy  fog 
had  crept  in  from  the  south,  over  the  sea 
and  river,  up  the  hill  to  our  very  doors,  so 
that  the  world  seemed  to  end  where  we 
stood.  Around  and  above  only  the  white 
fog  and  the  trees  stretching  their  arms 
like  lonely  wraiths,  a  bit  of  lawn  around 
the  cottage,  and  silence  every  where.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  wind,  veering  to 
the  northeast,  condensed  the  fog  into  a 
leaden  curtain  of  rain,  past  which  we  saw 
a  gray  river  and  a  grayer  ocean.  We 
were  just  about  to  resign  ourselves  to  this 
state  of  affairs  when,  presto!  there  came 
another  change:  the  strong  wind  and  the 
rain  ceased,  the  trees  on  the  hill  and  lawn 
twinkled  with  a  million  gems,  and  the  sun 

"  Furrowed  all  the  ocean  into  gold." 

We  were  to  take  our  trip  to  Red  Bank, 
after  all;  so,  packing  our  luncheon  and 
gathering  our  wraps,  we  set  off  for  the 
twelve-o'clock  boat,  the  Doctor  going 
ahead  with  our  pretty  neighbor  from  the 
next  cottage  on  one  arm,  and  a  huge  bas- 
ket on  the  other,  the  rest  of  us  following 
after,  a  tall  Highland  darky  and  a  huge 
water-melon  bringing  up  the  rear. 

A  faint  breeze  ruffled  the  water  as  we 
steamed  down  the  Shrewsbury,  rounded 
the  bend,  and  entered  the  pretty  Nave- 
sink  River,  sailing  inland  in  a  westerly 
direction :  on  our  left,  wooded  banks  ris- 
ing abruptly  from  the  water,  crowned  by 
charming  villas  ;  on  our  right,  a  sandy 
peninsula  bright  with  meadow  grasses 
stretched  away  in  sunshine  between  the 
two  rivers. 

Curving  once  more,  the  Navesink  takes 
a  southerly  course,  passing  Oceanic  on  its 
eastern  bank — an  unromantic,  fiat-look- 


ing village,  commanding,  however,  a  fine 
view  of  the  hilly  shores  opposite. 

Near  Rocky  Point,  close  down  by  the 
river,  stands  the  old  "Neptune  Club- 
House,"  whose  white  walls  have  been 


CLAM    WAREHOUSE,  PAKKKKSTOWN. 

mirrored  in  these  quiet  waters  for  thirty 
years.  All  the  watering-places  from 
Seabright  twenty  miles  southward  have 
sprung  into  existence  and  attained  their 
popularity  in  that  space  of  time.  Red 
Bank,  from  a  tiny  village  of  twenty  or 
thirty  houses,  has  become  the  metropolis 
of  the  county,  while  such  old  towns  as 
Chapel  Hill  and  Middletown  have  sunk 
into  comparative  obscurity. 

Steaming  down  past  Fair  Haven,  lunch- 
ing and  chatting  as  merrily  as  we  might 
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under  the  various  stares  of  a  score  of  pas- 
sengers, we  came  in  sight  of  Red  Bank, 
built  back  from  the  water,  and  approach- 
ed by  a  road  winding-  up  a  hill  past  fields 
and  straggling*  houses. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  only  two 
houses — a  small  cottage  and  a  tavern  by 
the  water-side — stood  on  the  present  site 
of  Red  Bank.  Now  its  flourishing  Main 
Street  is  adorned  by  rows  of  fine  shops, 
academies,  churches,  cottages,  and  ele- 
gant villas;  several  sporting  clubs  have 
their  head-quarters  there,  and  an  annual 
regatta  is  held. 

The  oyster  trade  and  the  candy  trade 
seem  to  flourish  equally,  judging  by  the 
shops  one  sees  at  every  turn,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  genuine  ''country  store,"  in 
which,  according  to  the  vernacular  of  the 
region,  one  may  purchase  not  only  "  pen- 
ny busters1'  and  "jaw-breakers"  by  the 
dozen,  but   dolls,  postage- stamps,  toys. 


brooms,  and  the  "latest  novel  out.v 
Red  Bank  boasts  a  number  of  factories, 
and  is  also  proud  in  the  possession  of  a 
fine  public-school  building,  on  whose  front 
is  carved  in  letters  of  stone  the  appropri- 
ate words:  "Dixit  Deus  sit  lux.''  Red 
Bank,  historically,  is  not  interesting,  its 
short  existence  precluding  that;  so  we 
soon  saw  every  thing  there  was  to  be 
seen.  Procuring  carriages  for  a  drive  to 
Monmouth  Beach  and  Atlanticville,  we 
chose  the  Rumson  turnpike,  overlooking 
the  Navesink,  and  bordered  by  pretty 
farms.  Old  Shrewsbury  takes  the  palm 
for  antiquity  in  this  region,  over  two 
hundred  years  ago  extensive  iron-works 
being  in  operation  there.  Tinton  Falls, 
a  little  southeast  of  Shrewsbury,  is  the 
most  picturesque  feature  of  Monmouth 
County ;  it  is  formed  by  a  branch  of  the 
Navesink,  which  collects  itself  into  a  lake, 
and  then  leaps  thirty  feet  down  over 
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FISHERMEN  LAUNCHING  BOATS  THROUGH  THE  SURF. 


a  sandstone  rock  into  a  romantic  dell, 
through  which  it  winds  and  sparkles 
under  overhanging-  trees.  Hundreds  of 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  are  de- 
voted to  fruit  farms  and  vineyards,  the 
scene  in  spring  being  enchanting  with 
millions  of  snowy  blossoms. 

We  stopped  on  our  way  at  the  little 
village  of  Rumson,  to  look  at  its  grap- 
eries, nurseries,  and  greenhouses.  Here 
we  were  greeted  by  the  delicious  odors 
of  myriads  of  flowers,  whose  brilliant 
hues  dazzled  till  we  were  glad  to  rest 
our  eyes  on  the  softer  greens  of  the 
nurseries.  We  were  told  by  one  of  the 
gardeners  that  their  young  trees  and 
flowers  were  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  Following  the  turnpike  over  a 
level  fertile  country,  crossing  South 
Shrewsbury  Bridge,  we  drove  through 
Seabright — a  picturesque  fishing  village  by 
the  sea,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  drow- 
sy sister  village  by  the  river.  Pausing 
a  while,  we  watched  a  group  of  bronzed 
fishermen  pushing  a  large  boat  laden  with 
nets  down  the  beach.  In  it  was  seated  one 
young  man  holding  his  ready  oars;  just 
in  time  for  a  retreating  breaker,  anoth- 
er jumped  in,  and  down  they  rode,  and 
were  lost  to  sight,  re-appearing  far  qnt  in 
smoother  water.  Others  were  engaged 
in  hauling  up  boat-loads  of  fish,  and  all 
were  busy. 

Our  road  now  followed  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  between  river  and  sea,  along  which, 
like  beads,  were  strung  cottages  of  every 
form  and  color,  growing  larger  and  more 
pretentious  as  we  n eared  the  Monmouth 


Beaches.  We  soon  arrived  at  Atlantic- 
ville,  the  goal  of  our  pleasant  journey, 
stopping  before  the  ' '  Sea-shore  Cottage" — 
a  long,  low,  picturesque  building  sur- 
rounded by  shrubbery,  and  mantled  with 
clustering  vines.  A  neat  servant  ushered 
us  into  a  parlor  whose  quiet  elegance 
could  not  fail  to  strike  one  pleasantly. 

The  lady  superintendent  received  us 
kindly,  explaining  the  objects  of  the  "  Sea- 
shore Cottage,"  adding  that  although  it 
was  originally  established  in  order  that 
the  "  young  needle-women  of  New  York" 
might  spend  a  week  or  two  by  the  sea- 
side at  a  cost  within  their  means,  num- 
bers of  worthy  young  women  of  other 
professions  and  small  means  had  been  ad- 
mitted, the  house  being  full  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  season. 

Returning  to  Seabright,  we  gave  our- 
selves up  to  a  delicious  idleness,  boating, 
bathing,  fishing,  or  dreaming  away  the 
golden  hours,  as  the  fancy  seized  us. 
One  evening  we  floated  on  the  river,  an- 
other we  "tripped  it  on  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe"  to  the  merry  band  at  the  Pa- 
vilion. One  day  we  tumbled  and  frol- 
icked in  the  ocean  surf ;  another  we  swam 
in  the  stiller  waters  of  the  river.  One 
week  we  banqueted  on  blue-fish  broiled 
on  shingles  by  the  beach-side ;  another  we 
yachted  it  down  the  Shrewsbury,  eating 
oysters  at  Pleasure  Bay.  We  lived  in 
Lotos-land,  and  watching  the  rainbows 
on  the  sun-lit  surf,  forgot  our  country, 
till  one  day,  when  the  leaves  began  to 
"redden  to  their  fall,"  we  turned  our 
faces  homeward. 


MY  MARINER. 


On,  he  goes  away,  singing. 

Singing  over  the  sea! 
Oh,  he  comes  again,  bringing 

Joy  and  himself  to  me! 
Down  through  the  rosemary  hollow 

And  up  the  wet  beach  I  ran. 
My  heart  in  a  flutter  to  follow 

The  night  of  my  sailor-man. 


Fie  on  a  husband  sitting- 
Still  in  the  house  at  home! 

Give  me  a  mariner,  Hitting 
And  flashing  over  the  foam! 

Give  me  a  voice  resounding 
The  songs  of  the  breezy  main! 

Give  me  a  free  heart  bounding 
Evermore  hither  again! 
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Coming  is  better  thau  going; 

But  never  was  queen  so  grand 
As  I,  while  I  watch  him  blowing 

Away  from  the  lazy  land. 
I  have  wedded  an  ocean-rover, 

And  with  him  I  own  the  sea; 
Yet  over  the  waves  come  over, 

And  anchor,  my  lad,  by  me. 


Hark  to  his  billowy  laughter, 

Blithe'  on  the  homeward  tide! 
Hark  to  it,  heart!  up  and  after; 

Off  to  the  harbor-side ; 
Down  through  the  rosemary  hollow 

And  over  the  sand-hills,  light 
And  swift  as  a  sea-bird,  follow ; 

And  ho!  for  a  sail  in  sight! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  BRAVE  CAREER. 

I)UT  when  we  gat  on  deck  the  next 
3  morning-  we  forgot  all  about  the  de- 
testable person  who  was  about  to  break  in 
upon  our  peace  (there  was  small  chance 
that  our  faithful  Angus  Sutherland  might 
encounter  the  snake  in  this  summer  para- 
dise, and  trample  on  him,  and  pitch  him 
out ;  for  this  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of 
disagreeable  folk  is  not  permitted  in  the 
Highlands  nowadays),  as  we  looked  on 
the  beautiful  bay  shining  all  around  us. 

' '  Dear  me !"  said  Denny-mains.  ' "  if  Tom 
Galbraith  could  only  see  that  now !  It  is 
a  great  peety  he  has  never  been  to  this 
coast.    I'm  thinking  I  must  write  to  him. " 

The  Laird  did  not  remember  that  we 
had  an  artist  on  board — one  who,  if  she 
was  not  so  great  an  artist  as  Mr.  Gal- 
braith, had  at  least  exhibited  one  or  two 
small  landscapes  in   oil   at  the  Royal 


Academy.  But  then  the  Academi- 
cians, though  they  might  dread  the 
contrast  between  their  own  work  and 
that  of  Tom  Galbraith,  could  have  no 
fear  of  Mary  Avon. 

And  even  Mr.  Galbraith  himself  might 
have  been  puzzled  to  find  among  his 
pigments  any  equivalent  for  the  rare 
and  clear  colors  of  this  morning  scene 
as  now  we  sailed  away  from  Bunessan 
witli  a  light  top-sail  breeze.  How  blue 
the  day  was — blue  skies,  blue  seas,  a 
faint  transparent  blue  along  the  cliffs 
of  Bourg  and  Gribun,  a  darker  blue 
where  the  far  Ru-Treshanish  ran  out 
into  the  sea,  a  shadow  of  blue  to  mark 
where  the  caves  of  Staffa  retreated 
from  the  surface  of  the  sun -brown 
rocks.  And  here,  nearer  at  hand,  the 
warmer  colors  of  the  shore — the  soft, 
velvety  olive-greens  of  the  moss  and 
breckan ;  the  splashes  of  lilac  where 
the  rocks  were  bare  of  herbage  ;  the 
tender  sunny  reds  where  the  granite 
promontories  ran  out  to  the  sea ;  the 
beautiful  cream-whites  of  the  sandy  bays! 
Here,  too,  are  the  islands  again  as  we 
get  out  into  the  open — Gometra,  with  its 
one  white  house  at  the  point;  and  Inch- 
Kenneth,  where  the  seals  show  their  shin- 
ing black  heads  among  the  shallows ;  and 
Erisgeir  and  Colonsay,  where  the  skarts 
alight  to  dry  their  wings  on  the  rocks; 
and  Staffa,  and  Lunga,  and  the  Dutch- 
man, lying  peaceful  enough  now  on  the 
calm  blue  seas.  We  have  time  to  look 
at  them,  for  the  wind  is  slight,  and  the 
broad-beamed  White  Dove  is  not  a  quick 
sailer  in  a  light  breeze.  The  best  part  of 
the  forenoon  is  over  before  we  find  our- 
.selves  opposite  to  the  gleaming  white 
sands  of  the  northern  bays  of  Iona. 

"But  surely  both  of  us  together  will  be 
able  to  make  him  stay  longer  than  ten 
days,11  says  the  elder  of  the  two  women  to 
the  younger — and  you  may  be  sure  she 
was  not  speaking  of  East  Wind. 
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Mary  Avon  looks  up  with  a  start  ;  then 
looks  down  again — perhaps  with  the  least 
touch  of  color  in  her  face — as  she  says, 
hurriedly,  "Oh,  I  think  you  will.  He 
is  your  friend.  As  for  me — you  see — I — 
I  scarcely  know  him." 

"Oh,  Mary!"  says  the  other,  reproach- 
fully. "You  have  been  meeting'  him 
constantly  all  these  two  months  :  you 
must  know  him  better  than  any  of  us.  I 
am  sure  I  wish  he  was  on  board  now — he 
could  tell  us  all  about  the  geology  of  the 
islands,  and  what  not.  It  will  be  delight- 
ful to  have  somebody  on  board  who 
knows  something." 

Such  is  the  gratitude  of  women ! — and 
the  Laird  had  just  been  describing  to  her 
some  further  points  of  the  famous  heresy 
case. 

"  And  then  he  knows  Gaelic  I11  says  the 
elder  woman.  "He  will  tell  us  what  all 
the  names  of  the  islands  mean.'1 

"Oh  yes,11  says  the  younger  one,  "he 
understands  Gaelic  very  well,  though  he 
can  not  speak  much  of  it.11 

"  And  I  think  he  is  very  fond  of  boats,11 
remarks  our  hostess. 

"Oh,  exceedingly — exceedingly!11  says 
the  other,  who,  if  she  does  not  know  An- 
gus Sutherland,  seems  to  have  picked  up 
some  information  about  him  somehow. 
"  You  can  not  imagine  how  he  has  been 
looking  forward  to  sailing  with  you;  he 
has  scarcely  had  any  holiday  for  years.11 

4 '  Then  he  must  stay  longer  than  ten 
days,11  says  the  elder  woman;  adding, 
with  a  smile,  "you  know,  Mary,  it  is  not 
the  number  of  his  patients  that  will  hurry 
him  back  to  London.11 

k '  Oh,  but  I  assure  you, 11  says  Miss  Avon, 
seriously,  "that  he  is  not  at  all  anxious 
to  have  many  patients — as  yet.  Oh  no 
— I  never  knew  any  one  who  was  so  in- 
different about  money.  I  know  he  would 
live  on  bread  and  water — if  that  were  ne- 
cessary— to  go  on  with  his  researches.  He 
told  me  himself  that  all  the  time  he  was 
at  Leipsic  his  expenses  were  never  more 
than  £1  a  week.11 

She  seemed  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
the  circumstances  of  this  young  P.R.S. 

"  Look  at  what  he  has  done  with  those 
anaesthetics,11  continues  Miss  Avon." 
"  Isn't  it  better  to  find  out  something  that 
does  good  to  the  whole  world  than  give 
yourself  up  to  making  money  by  whee- 
dling a  lot  of  old  women  ?" 

This  estimate  of  the  physician's  ai  t  was 
not  flattering. 


"But,"  she  says,  warmly,  "if  the  gov- 
ernment had  any  sense,  that  is  just  the 
sort  of  man  they  would  put  in  a  jiosition 
to  go  on  with  his  invaluable  work.  And 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  all  their 
wealth,  they  scarcely  even  recognize  the 
noblest  profession  that  a  man  can  devote 
himself  to — when  even  the  poor  Scotch 
universities  and  the  universities  all  over 
Europe  have  always  had  their  medical 
and  scientific  chairs.  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly disgraceful." 

Since  when  had  she  become  so  strenu- 
ous an  advocate  of  the  endowment  of  re- 
search ? 

"Why,  look  at  Dr.  Sutherland — when 
he  is  burning  to  get  on  with  his  own  prop- 
er work,  when  his  name  is  beginning  to 
be  known  all  over  Europe — he  has  to  frit- 
ter away  his  time  in  editing  a  scientific 
magazine  and  in  those  hospital  lectures. 
And  that,  I  suppose,  is  barely  enough  to 
live  on.  But  I  know,"  she  says,  with  de- 
cision, "that  in  spite  of  every  thing — I 
know  that  before  he  is  five-and-thirty,  he 
will  be  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion." 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  brave  career  for  the 
Scotch  student :  can  not  one  complete  the 
sketch  as  it  roughly  exists  in  the  minds 
of  those  two  women  ? 

At  twenty-one,  B.M.  of  Edinburgh. 

At  twenty-six,  F.R.S. 

At  thirty,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Ox- 
ford: the  chair  founded  through  the  in- 
tercession of  the  women  of  Great  Britain. 

At  thirty-five,  President  of  the  British 
Association. 

At  forty,  a  baronetcy,  for  further  dis- 
coveries in  the  region  of  anaesthetics. 

At  forty-five,  consulting  physician  to 
half  the  gouty  gentlemen  of  England, 
and  amassing  an  immense  fortune. 

At  fifty- 
Weil,  at  fifty,  is  it  not  time  that  "the 
poor  Scotch  student,11  now  become  great 
and  famous  and  wealthy,  should  look 
around  for  some  beautiful  princess  to 
share  his  high  estate  with  him  ?  He  has 
not  had  time  before  to  think  of  such  mat- 
ters. But  what  is  this  now  ?  Is  it  that 
microscopes  and  test-tubes  have  dimmed 
his  eyes  ?  Is  it  that  honors  and  responsi- 
bilities have  silvered  his  hair  ?  Or  is  the 
drinking  deep  of  the  Pactolus  stream  a 
deadly  poison  ?  There  is  no  beautiful 
princess  awaiting  him  any  where.  He  is 
alone  among  his  honors.  There  was  once 
a  beautiful  princess — beautiful-souled  and 
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tender-eyed,  if  not  otherwise  too  lovely — 
awaiting  him  among  the  western  seas  ; 
but  that  time  is  over  and  gone  many  a 
year  ago.  The  opportunity  has  passed. 
Ambition  called  him  away,  and  he  left 
her;  and  the  last  he  saw  of  her  was  when 
he  bade  good-by  to  the  White  Dove. 

What  have  we  to  do  with  these  idle 
dreams  ?  We  are  getting  within  sight  of 
Iona  village  now;  and  the  sun  is  shining 
on  the  green  shores,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old  cathedral,  and  on  that  white  house 
just  above  the  corn  field.*  And  as  there 
is  no  good  anchorage  about  the  island,  we 
have  to  make  in  for  a  little  creek  on  the 
Mull  side  of  the  Sound,  called  Polterriv, 
or  the  Bull-hole;  and  this  creek  is  nar- 
row, tortuous,  and  shallow ;  and  a  yacht 
drawing  eight  feet  of  water  has  to  be 
guided  with  some  circumspection,  espe- 
cially if  you  go  up  to  the  inner  harbor 
above  the  rock  called  the  Little  Bull. 
And  so  we  make  inquiries  of  John  of 
Skye,  who  has  not  been  with  us  here  be- 
fore. It  is  even  hinted  that  if  he  is  not 
quite  sure  of  the  channel,  we  might  send 
the  gig  over  to  Iona  for  John  Macdonald, 
who  is  an  excellent  pilot. 

''John  Macdonald!"  exclaims  John  of 
Skye,  whose  professional  pride  has  been 
wounded.  "Will  John  Macdonald  be 
doing  any  thing  more  than  I  wass  do 
myself  in  the  Bull-hole — ay,  last  year — 
last  year  I  will  tek  my  own  smack  out  of 
the  Bull-hole  at  the  norse  end,  and  ferry 
near  low  water  too ;  and  her  deep-loaded. 
Oh  yes,  I  will  be  knowing  the  Bull-hole 
this  many  a  year." 

And  John  of  Skye  is  as  good  as  his 
word.  Favored  by  a  flood-tide,  we  steal 
gently  into  the  unfrequented  creek,  be- 
hind the  great  rocks  of  red  granite;  and 
so  extraordinarily  clear  is  the  water  that, 
standing  upright  on  the  deck,  we  can  see 
the  white  sand  of  the  bottom,  with  shoals 
of  young  saithe  darting  this  way  and  that. 
And  then  just  as  we  get  opposite  an  open- 
ing in  the  rocks,  through  which  we  can 
descry  the  northern  shores  of  Iona,  and 
above  those  the  blue  peak  of  the  Dutch- 
man, away  goes  the  anchor  with  a  short, 
quick  rush  ;  her  head  swings  round  to 
meet  the  tide;  the  White  Dove  is  safe 
from  all  the  winds  that  blow.    Now  low- 

*  How  do  you  do,  captain?  And  is  the  deck- 
house still  in  the  garden,  and  do  you  sleep  on  board 
when  you  sleep  ashore?  And  the  charming  young 
hostess,  too :  has  she  got  a  spirit  license  yet  from 
the  Duke?    We  wave  a  handkerchief  to  you  ! 


er  away  the  gig,  boys,  and  bear  us  over 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Sound ! 

"I  am  really  afraid  to  begin,"  Mary 
Avon  says,  as  we  remonstrate  with  her 
for  not  having  touched  a  color-tube  since 
she  started.  ' '  Besides,  you  know,  I  scarce- 
ly look  on  it  that  we  have  really  set  out 
yet.  This  is  only  a  sort  of  shaking  our- 
selves into  our  places ;  I  am  only  getting 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  our  cabin  now. 
I  shall  scarcely  consider  that  we  have 
started  on  our  real  voyaging  until — " 

Oh  yes,  we  know  very  well.  Until  we 
have  got  Angus  Sutherland  on  board. 
But  what  she  really  said  was,  after  slight 
hesitation : 

" — until  we  set  out  for  the  Northern 
Hebrides." 

"  Ay,  it's  a  good  thing  to  feel  nervous 
about  beginning, 11  says  the  Laird,  as  the 
long  sweep  of  the  four  oars  brings  us 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Iona  shores.  "I 
have  often  heard  Tom  Galbraith  say  that 
to  the  younger  men.  He  says  if  a  young 
man  is  overconfident  he'll  come  to  noth- 
ing. But  there  was  a  good  one  I  once 
heard  Galbraith  tell  about  a  young  man 
that  was  pentin  at  Tarbert — that's  Tarbert 
on  Loch  Fyne,  Miss  Avon.  Ay,  well,  he 
was  pentin  away,  and  he  was  putting  in 
the  young  lass  of  the  house  as  a  fisher- 
lass;  and  he  asked  her  if  she  could  not 
get  a  creel  to  strap  on  her  back — as  a 
background  for  her  head,  ye  know.  Well, 
says  she — " 

Here  the  fierce  humor  of  the  story  "be- 
gan to  bubble  up  in  the  Laird's  blue-gray 
eyes.  We  were  all  half  laughing  al- 
ready. It  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
glow  of  delight  on  the  Laird's  face. 

"Says  she — just  as  pat  as  ninepence — 
says  she,  '  It's  your  ain  head  that  wants 
a  creel !' " 

The  explosion  was  inevitable.  The 
roar  of  laughter  at  this  good  one  was  so 
infectious  that  a  subdued  smile  played 
over  the  rugged  features  of  John  of  Skye. 
"  Ifs  your  ain  head  that  wants  a  creel." 
The  Laird  laughed,  and  laughed  again,  un- 
til the  last  desperately  suppressed  sounds 
were  something  like  keel  keel  keel  Even 
Mary  Avon  pretended  to  understand. 

"There  was  a  real  good  one,"  says  he, 
obviously  overjoyed  to  have  so  apprecia- 
tive an  audience,  wt  that  I  mind  of  reading 
in  the  Dean's  Reminiscences.  It  was  about 
an  old  leddy  in  Edinburgh  who  met  in  a 
shop  a  young  officer  she  had  seen  before. 
He  was  a  tall  young  man,  and  she  eyed 
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him  from  head  to  heel,  and  says  she — ha! 
ha ! — says  she,  k  Od,  ye1  re  a  lang  lad :  God 
gie  ye  grace.''  Dry,  very  dry,  wasn't  it? 
There  was  real  humor  in  that — a  pawky 
humor  that  people  in  the  South  can  not 
understand  at  all.  k  Od,'  says  she,  '  ye" re 
a  lang  lad:  God  grant  ye  grace.''  There 
was  a  great  dale  of  character  in  that." 

We  were  sure  of  it;  but  still  we  pre- 
ferred the  Laird's  stories  about  Homesh. 
We  invariably  liked  best  the  stories  at 
which  the  Laird  laughed  most,  whether 
we  quite  understood  their  pawky  humor 
or  not. 

k>  Dr.  Sutherland  has  a  great  many  sto- 
ries about  the  Highlanders,"  says  Miss 
Avon,  timidly :  ' k  they  are  very  amusing1. " 

ik  As  far  as  I  have  observed,"  remarked 
the  Laird — for  how  could  he  relish  the 
notion  of  having  a  rival  anecdote-monger 
on  board? — "as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
the  Highland  character  is  entirely  with- 
out humor.  Ay,  I  have  heard  Tom  Gal- 
braith  say  that  very  often,  and  he  has 
been  every  where  in  the  Highlands." 

"Well,  then,"  says  Mary  Avon,  with  a 
quick  warmth  of  indignation  in  her  face 
— how  rapidly  those  soft  dark  eyes  could 
change  their  expression! — "I  hope  Mr. 
Galbraith  knows  more  about  painting 
than  he  knows  about  the  Highlanders! 
I  thought  that  any  body  who  knows  any 
thing  knows  that  the  Celtic  nature  is  full 
of  imagination,  and  humor,  and  pathos, 
and  poetry ;  and  the  Saxon — the  Saxon ! — 
it  is  his  business  to  plod  over  ploughed 
fields,  and  be  as  dull  and  commonplace  as 
the  other  animals  he  sees  there !" 

Gracious  goodness! — here  was  a  tem- 
pest! The  Laird  was  speechless;  for,  in- 
deed, at  this  moment  we  bumped  against 
the  sacred  shores — that  is  to  say,  the  land- 
ing-slip of  Iona — and  had  to  scramble  on 
to  the  big  stones.  Then  we  walked  up 
and  past  the  cottages,  and  through  the 
potato  field,  and  past  the  white  inn,  and  so 
to  the  hallowed  shrine  and  its  graves  of 
the  kings.  We  spent  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon  there. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  yacht  and  to 
dinner,  we  discovered  that  a  friend  had 
visited  us  in  our  absence,  and  had  left  of 
his  largesse  behind  him — nasturtiums  and 
yellow-and- white  pansies,  and  what  not — 
to  say  nothing  of  fresh  milk  and  crisp, 
delightful  lettuce.    We  drank  his  health. 

Was  it  the  fear  of  some  one  breaking  in 
on  our  domestic  peace  that  made  that  last 
evening  among  the  Western  Islands  so 


lovely  to  us  ?  We  went  out  in  the  gig  aft- 
er dinner  ;  the  Laird  put  forth  his  en- 
gines of  destruction  to  encompass  the  in- 
nocent lythe;  we  heard  him  humming 
the  "Haughs  o'  Cromdale"  in  the  silence. 
The  wonderful  glory  of  that  evening! — 
Iona  become  an  intense  olive-green  against 
the  gold  and  crimson  of  the  sunset,  the. 
warm  light  shining  along  the  red  granite 
of  western  Mull.  Then  the  yellow  moon 
rose  in  the  south — into  the  calm  violet- 
hued  vault  of  the  heavens ;  and  there  was 
a  golden  lire  on  the  ripples  and  on  the 
wet  blades  of  the  oars  as  we  rowed  back 
with  laughter  and  singing. 

u  Sing  tantara  !  sing  tantara  ! 
Sing  tantara!  sing  tantara! 

Said  he,  the  Highland  army  rues 
That  ere  they  came  to  Cromdale !" 

And  then,  next  morning,  we  were  up  at 
five  o'clock.  If  we  were  going  to  have  a 
tooth  pulled,  why  not  have  the  little  in- 
terview over  at  once  ?  East  Wind  would 
be  waiting  for  us  at  Castle  Osprey. 

Blow,  soft  westerly  breeze,  then,  and 
bear  us  down  by  Fion-phort,  and  round 
the  granite  Ross — shining  all  a  pale  red  in 
the  early  dawn.  And  here  is  Ardalanish 
Point ;  and  there,  as  the  morning  goes  by, 
are  the  Carsaig  arches,  and  then  Loch 
Buy,  and  finally  the  blue  Firth  of  Lorn. 
Northward,  now,  and  still  northward,  un- 
til, far  away,  the  Avhite  house  shining 
amidst  the  firs,  and  the  flag  fluttering  in 
the  summer  air.  Have  they  descried  us. 
then  ?  Or  is  the  bunting  hoisted  in  hon- 
or of  guests  ?  The  pale  cheek  of  Mary 
Avon  tells  a  tale  as  she  descries  that  far 
signal ;  but  that  is  no  business  of  ours. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  of  her  uncle  that  she  is 
thinking. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BROSE. 

Behold,  now !  this  beautiful  garden  of 
Castle  Osprey  all  ablaze  in  the  sun;  the 
roses,  pansies,  poppies,  and  what  not  be- 
wildering our  eyes  after  the  long  looking 
at  the  blue  water;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
brilliant  paradise — just  as  we  had  feared 
— the  snake !  He  did  not  scurry  away  at 
our  approach,  as  snakes  are  wont  to  do,  or 
raise  his  horrent  head  and  hiss.  The  fact 
is,  we  found  him  comfortably  seated  un- 
der a  drooping  ash,  smoking.  He  rose 
and  explained  that  he  had  strolled  up 
from  the  shore  to  await  our  coming.  He 
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did  not  seem  to  notice  that  Mary  Avon, 
as  she  came  along,  had  to  walk  slowly, 
and  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Laird. 

Certainly  nature  had  not  been  bounti- 
ful to  this  tall,  spare  person  who  had  now 
come  among  us.  At  first  sight  he  looked 
almost  like  an  albino — his  yellow- white, 
closely  cropped  head,  a  certain  raw  ap- 
pearance of  the  face,  as  if  perpetual  east 
winds  had  chafed  the  skin,  and  weak  gray 


eyes  that  seemed  to  fear  the  light.  But 
the  albino  look  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pugilist's  jaw,  and  the  broken  nose, 
and  the  general  hangdog  scowl  about 
the  mouth.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Smethurst 
seemed  desirous  of  making  up  for  those 
unpleasant  features  which  nature  had  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  a  studied  air  of  self- 
possession,  and  by  an  extreme  precision 
of  dress.    Alack  and  welladav  !  these 
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laudable  efforts  were  of  little  avail.  Na- 
ture was  too  strong"  for  him.  The  as- 
sumption of  a  languid  and  indifferent  air 
was  not  quite  in  consonance  with  the  fer- 
rety gray  eyes;  the  precision  of  his  cos- 
tume only  gave  him  the  look  of  a  well- 
dressed  groom,  or  a  butler  gone  on  the 
turf.  There  was  not  much  grateful  to 
the  sight  about  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst. 

But  were  we  to  hate  the  man  for  being 
ugly  ?  Despite  his  raw  face,  he  might 
have  the  white  soul  of  an  angel.  And  in 
fact  we  knew  absolutely  nothing  against 
his  private  character  or  private  reputa- 
tion, except  that  he  had  been  blackballed 
at  a  London  club  in  by-gone  days;  and 
even  of  that  little  circumstance  our  wom- 
en-folk were  not  aware.  However,  there 
was  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  certain  cold- 
ness— apparent  to  us  who  knew  her  well 
— characterized  the  manner  of  this  small 
lady  who  now  went  up  and  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  declared — unblushingly — 
that  she  was  so  glad  he  had  run  up  to  the 
Highlands. 

''And  you  know,"  said  she,  with  that 
charming  politeness  which  she  would 
show  to  the  archfiend  himself  if  he  were 
properly  introduced  to  her — "you  know, 
Mr.  Smethurst,  that  yachting  is  such  an 
uncertain  thing,  one  never  knows  when 
one  may  get  back ;  but  if  you  could  spare 
a  few  days  to  take  a  run  with  us,  you 
would  see  what  a  capital  mariner  Mary 
has  become,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  us/' 

These  were  actually  her  words.  She 
uttered  them  without  the  least  tremor  of 
hesitation.  She  looked  him  straight  in 
the  face  with  those  clear,  innocent,  con- 
fiding eyes  of  hers.  How  could  the  man 
tell  that  she  was  wishing  him  at  Jericho  ? 

And  it  was  in  silence  that  we  waited  to 
hear  our  doom  pronounced.  A  yachting 
trip  with  this  intolerable  Jonah  on  board ! 
The  sunlight  went  out  of  the  day;  the 
blue  went  out  of  the  sky  and  the  sea's;  the 
world  was  filled  with  gloom,  and  chaos, 
and  East  Wind. 

Imagine,  then,  the  sudden  joy  with 
which  we  heard  of  our  deliverance! 
Surely  it  was  not  the  raucous  voice  of 
Frederick  Smethurst,  but  a  sound  of  sum- 
mer bells. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  he  said,  in  his  af- 
fectedly indifferent  way.  "But  the  fact 
is,  I  have  run  up  to  see  Mary  only  on  a 
little  matter  of  business,  and  I  must  get 
back  at  once.    Indeed,  I  purpose  leaving 


by  the  Dalmally  coach  in  the  afternoon. 
Thank  you  very  much,  though;  perhaps 
some  other  time  I  may  be  more  fortu- 
nate." 

How  we  had  wronged  this  poor  man ! 
We  hated  him  no  longer.  On  the  con- 
trary, great  grief  was  expressed  over  his 
departure ;  and  he  was  begged  at  least  to 
stay  that  one  evening.  No  doubt  he  had 
heard  of  Dr.  Angus  Sutherland,  who  had 
made  such  discoveries  in  the  use  of  anaes- 
thetics ?  Dr.  Sutherland  was  coming  by 
the  afternoon  steamer.  Would  not  he 
stay  and  meet  him  at  dinner  ? 

Our  tears  broke  out  afresh — metaphor- 
ically— when  East  Wind  persisted  in  his 
intention  of  departure ;  but  of  course 
compulsion  was  out  of  the  question. 
And  so  we  allowed  him  to  go  into  the 
house  to  have  that  business  interview 
with  his  niece. 

11 A  poor  crayture !"  remarked  the 
Laird,  confidently,  forgetting  that  he 
was  talking  of  a  friend  of  ours.  ' '  Why 
does  he  not  speak  out  like  a  man,  instead 
of  drawling  and  dawdling?  His  accent 
is  jist  insufferable." 

"And  what  business  can  he  have  with 
Mary  V  says  our  sovereign  lady,  sharply 
— just  as  if  a  man  with  a  raw  skin  and 
yellow- white  hair  must  necessarily  be  a 
pickpocket.  "He  was  the  trustee  of  that 
little  fortune  of  hers,  I  know ;  but  that  is 
all  over.  She  got  the  money  when  she 
came  of  age.  What  can  he  want  to  see 
her  about  now  ?" 

We  concerned  ourselves  not  with  that. 
It  was  enough  for  us  that  the  snake  was 
about  to  retreat  from  our  summer  para- 
dise of  his  own  free-will  and  pleasure. 
And  Angus  Sutherland  was  coming,  and 
the  provisioning  of  the  yacht  had  to  be 
seen  to  ;  for  to-morrow — to-morrow  we 
spread  our  white  wings  again,  and  take 
flight  to  the  far  north. 

Never  was  parting  guest  so  warmly 
speeded.  We  concealed  our  tears  as  the 
coach  rolled  away.  We  waved  a  hand 
to  him.  And  then,  when  it  was  suggested 
that  the  wagonette  that  had  brought  Mary 
Avon  down  from  Castle  Osprey  might 
just  as  well  go  along  to  the  quay — for 
the  steamer  bringing  Angus  Sutherland 
would  be  in  shortly — and  when  we  actu- 
ally did  set  out  in  that  direction,  there 
was  so  little  grief  on  our  faces  that  you 
could  not  have  told  we  had  been  bidding 
farewell  to  a  valued  friend  and  relative. 

Now  if  our  good-hearted  Laird  had 
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had  a  grain  of  jealousy  in  his  nature,  he 
might  well  have  resented  the  manner  in 
which  these  two  women  spoke  of  the  ap- 
proaching" guest.  In  their  talk  the  word 
' '  he"  meant  only  one  person.  ' '  He"  was 
sure  to  come  by  this  steamer.  "  He"  was 
so  punctual  in  his  engagements.  Would 
he  bring  a  gun  or  a  rod;  or  would  the 
sailing  be  enough  amusement  for  him? 
What  a  capital  thing  it  was  for  him  to  be 
able  to  take  an  interest  in  some  such  out- 
of-door  exercise,  as  a  distraction  to  the 
mind !  And  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  The 
Laird  heard  all  this,  and  his  expectations 
were  no  doubt  rising  and  rising.  For- 
getful of  his  disappointment  on  first  see- 
ing Mary  Avon,  he  was  in  all  likelihood 
creating  an  imaginary  figure  of  Angus 
Sutherland — and,  of  course,  this  marvel 
of  erudition  and  intellectual  power  must 
be  a  tall,  wan,  pale  person,  with  the  trav- 
ail of  thinking  written  in  lines  across 
the  spacious  brow.  The  Laird  was  not 
aware  that  for  many  a  day  after  we  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
Scotch  student  he  was  generally  referred 
to  in  our  private  conversation  as  "  Brose." 

And,  indeed,  the  Laird  did  stare  consid- 
erably when  he  saw — elbowing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  making  for  us 
with  a  laugh  of  welcome  on  the  fresh- 
colored  face — a  stout-set,  muscular,  blue- 
eyed,  sandy-haired,  good-humored-look- 
ing, youngish  man,  who,  instead  of  hav- 
ing any  thing  Celtic  about  his  appearance, 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  son  of  a 
south-country  farmer.  "  Brose"  was  car- 
rying his  own  portmanteau,  and  sturdily 
shoving  his  way  through  the  porters  who 
would  fain  have  seized  it. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Angus,"  said 
our  queen-regent,  holding  out  her  hand ; 
and  there  was  no  ceremonial  politeness  in 
that  reception — but  you  should  have  seen 
the  look  in  her  eyes. 

Then  he  went  on  to  the  wagonette. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Avon?"  said  he, 
quite  timidly,  like  a  school-boy.  He 
scarcely  glanced  up  at  her  face,  which 
was  regarding  him  with  a  very  pleasant 
welcome  ;  he  seemed  relieved  when  he 
had  to  turn  and  seize  his  portmanteau 
again.  Knowing  that  he  was  rather  fond 
of  driving,  our  mistress  and  admiral-in- 
chief  offered  him  the  reins,  but  he  de- 
clined the  honor ;  Mary  Avon  was  sitting 
in  front.  "  Oh  no,  thank  you,"  said  he, 
quite  hastily,  and  with  something  uncom- 
monly like  a  blush.    The  Laird,  if  he  had 
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been  entertaining  any  feeling  of  jealousy, 
must  have  been  re-assured.  ' '  Brose"  was 
no  formidable  rival.  He  spoke  very  little 
— he  only  listened — as  we  drove  away  to 
Castle  Osprey.  Mary  Avon  was  chatting 
briskly  and  cheerfully,  and  it  was  to  the 
Laird  that  she  addressed  that  running 
fire  of  nonsense  and  merry  laughter. 

But  the  young  doctor  was  greatly  con- 
cerned when,  on  our  arrival  at  Castle 
Osprey,  he  saw  Mary  Avon  helped  down 
with  much  care,  and  heard  the  story  of 
the  sprain. 

"  Who  bandages  your  ankle  ?"  said  he 
at  once,  and  without  any  shyness  now. 

"I  do  it  myself,"  said  she,  cheerfully. 
"I  can  do  it  well  enough." 

"  Oh  no,  you  can  not!"  said  he,  abrupt- 
ly; "a  person  stooping  can  not.  The 
bandage  should  be  as  tight  and  as  smooth 
as  the  skin  of  a  drum.  You  must  let 
some  one  else  do  that  for  you." 

And  he  was  disposed  to  resent  this 
walking  about  in  the  garden  before  din- 
ner. What  business  had  she  to  trifle  with 
such  a  serious  matter  as  a  sprain ;  and  a 
sprain  which  was  the  recall  of  an  older 
sprain  ?  ' '  Did  she  wish  to  be  lame  for 
life  ?"  he  asked,  sharply. 

Mary  Avon  laughed,  and  said  that 
worse  things  than  that  had  befallen  peo- 
ple. He  asked  her  whether  she  found 
any  pleasure  in  voluntary  martyrdom. 
She  blushed  a  little,  and  turned  to  the 
Laird. 

The  Laird  was  at  this  moment  laying 
before  us  the  details  of  a  most  gigantic 
scheme.  It  appeared  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Strathgovan,  not  content  with  a  steam 
fire-engine,  were  talking  about  having  a 
public  park — actually  proposing  to  have  a 
public  park,  with  beds  of  flowers,  and  iron 
seats;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  gymnasium, 
where  the  youths  of  the  neighborhood 
might  twirl  themselves  on  the  gay  trapeze 
to  their  hearts'  content.  And  where  the 
subscriptions  were  to  come  from,  and 
what  were  the  hardiest  plants  for  borders, 
and  whether  the  gymnasium  should  be 
furnished  with  ropes  or  with  chains — these 
matters  were  weighing  heavily  on  the 
mind  of  our  good  friend  of  Denny-mains. 
Angus  Sutherland  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  gazed  absently  at  a  tree-fuchsia  that 
stood  by. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  is  it  not  ?"  said 
a  voice  beside  him — that  of  our  empress 
and  liege  lady. 

He  started. 
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"Oh  yes,"  lie  said,  cheerfully.  "I 
was  thinking  I  should  like  to  live  the  life 
of  a  tree  like  that,  dying  in  the  winter, 
you  know,  and  being  quite  impervious  to 
frost  and  snow  and  hard  weather;  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  fine  warm  spring  and 
summer  came  round,  coming  to  life  again 
and  spreading  yourself  out  to  feel  all  the 
sunlight  and  the  warm  winds.  That 
must  be  a  capital  life." 

' '  But  do  you  really  think  they  can  feel 
that  ?  Why,  you  must  believe  that  those 
trees  and  flowers  are  alive !" 

"Does  any  body  doubt  it?"  said  he, 
quite  simply.  ' '  They  are  certainly  alive. 
Why—" 

And  here  he  bethought  himself  for  a 
moment. 

"  If  I  only  had  a  good  microscope  now," 
said  he,  eagerly,  ' '  I  would  show  you  the 
life  of  a  plant  directly — in  every  cell  of  it: 
did  you  never  see  the  constant  life  in  each 
cell,  the  motion  of  the  chlorophyll  gran- 
ules circling  and  circling  night  and  day  ? 
Did  no  one  ever  show  you  that  ?" 

Well,  no  one  had  ever  shown  us  that. 
We  may  now  and  again  have  entertained 
angels  unawares,  but  we  were  not  always 
stumbling  against  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

"Then  I  must  borrow  one  somewhere," 
said  he,  decisively,  "and  show  you  the 
secret  life  of  even  the  humblest  plant  that 
exists.  And  then  look  what  a  long  life  it 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  perennial  plants. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  that  ?  Those  great 
trees  in  the  Yosemite  Valley — they  were 
alive  and  feeling  the  warm  sunlight  and 
the  winds  about  them  when  Alfred  was 
hiding  in  the  marshes ;  and  they  were  liv- 
ing the  same  undisturbed  life  when 
Charles  the  First  had  his  head  chopped 
off ;  and  they  were  living — in  peace  and 
quietness — when  all  Europe  had  to  wake 
up  to  stamp  out  the  Napoleonic  pest ;  and 
they  are  alive  now  and  quite  careless  of 
the  little  creatures  that  come  to  span  out 
their  circumference,  and  ticket  them,  and 
give  them  ridiculous  names.  Had  any  of 
the  patriarchs  a  life  as  long  as  that  ?" 

The  Laird  eyed  this  young  man 
askance.  There  was  something  uncan- 
ny about  him.  What  might  not  he  say 
when — in  the  northern  solitudes  to  which 
we  were  going — the  great  Semple  heresy 
case  was  brought  on  for  discussion  ? 

But  at  dinner  the  Laird  got  on  very 
well  with  our  new  guest;  for  the  latter 
listened  most  respectfully  when  Denny- 


mains  was  demonstrating  the  exceeding 
purity,  and  strength,  and  fitness  of  the 
speech  used  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
And  indeed  the  Laird  was  generous.  He 
admitted  that  there  were  blemishes.  He 
deprecated  the  introduction  of  French 
words,  and  gave  us  a  much  longer  list 
of  those  aliens  than  usually  appears  in 
books.  What  about  conjee,  and  que-vee, 
and  fracaiv  as  used  by  Scotch  children 
and  old  wives  ? 

Then  after  dinner — at  nine  o'clock  the 
wonderful  glow  of  the  summer  evening 
was  still  filling  the  drawing-room — the 
Laird  must  needs  have  Mary  Avon  sing 
to  him.  It  was  not  a  custom  of  hers. 
She  rarely  would  sing  a  song  of  set  pur- 
pose. The  linnet  sings  all  day — when 
you  do  not  watch  her;  but  she  will  not 
sing  if  you  go  and  ask. 

However,  on  this  occasion,  her  hostess 
went  to  the  piano,  and  sat  down  to  play 
the  accompaniment ;  and  Mary  Avon 
stood  beside  her,  and  sang,  in  rather  a 
low  voice — but  it  was  tender  enough — 
some  modern  version  of  the  old  ballad 
of  the  Queen's  Maries.  What  were  the 
words  ?    These  were  of  them,  anyway : 

"  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries ; 
This  night  she'll  hae  but  three : 
There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 
And  Mary  Carmiehael,  and  me." 

But,  indeed,  if  you  had  seen  that  graceful 
slim  figure — clad  all  in  black  velvet,  with 
the  broad  band  of  gold  fringe  round  the 
neck — and  the  small,  shapely,  smoothly 
brushed  head  above  the  soft  swathes  of 
white  muslin;  and  if  you  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  black  eyelashes  drooping 
outward  from  the  curve  of  the  pale  cheek ; 
and  if  you  had  heard  the  tender,  low 
voice  of  Mary  Avon — you  might  have 
forgotten  about  the  Queen's  Maries  alto- 
gether. 

And  then  Angus  Sutherland :  the  Laird 
was  determined — in  true  Scotch  fashion — 
that  every  body  who  could  not  sing  should 
be  goaded  to  sing. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  laugh,  "you  know  a  student  in  Ger- 
many must  sing  whether  he  can  or  not. 
And  I  learned  there  to  smash  out  some- 
thing like  an  accompaniment  also." 

And  he  went  to  the  piano  without  more 
ado,  and  did  smash  out  an  accompani- 
ment. And  if  his  voice  was  rather  harsh 
— well,  we  should  have  called  it  raucous 
in  the  case  of  East  Wind,  but  we  only 
called  it  manly  and  strenuous  when  it 
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was  Angus  Sutherland  who  sang1.  And 
it  was  a  manly  song,  too — a  fitting  song 
for  our  last  night  on  shore,  the  words 
hailing  from  the  green  woods  of  Fuinary, 
the  air  an  air  that  had  many  a  time  been 
heard  among  the  western  seas.  It  was  the 
song  of  the  Biorlinn*  that  he  sang  to  us ; 
we  could  hear  the  brave  chorus  and  the 
splash  of  the  long  oars : 

"  Send  the  biorlinn  on  careering ! 
Cheerily  and  all  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

"Give  her  way  and  show  her  wake, 
'Mid  showering  spray  and  curling  eddies — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  I" 

Do  we  not  hear  now  the  measured  stroke 
in  the  darkness  of  the  morning?  The 
water  springs  from  her  bows  ;   one  by 

*  Biorlinn,  that  is,  a  rowing-boat.  The  word  is 
pronounced  bynrlen.  The  song,  which  in  a  measure 
imitates  the  rhythm  peculiar  to  Highland  poetry — 
consisting  in  a  certain  repetition  of  the  same  vowel 
sounds — is  the  production  of  Dr.  Macleod,  of  Mor- 
ven.  And  here,  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  minds 
such  things,  is  a  rough  draft  of  the  air,  arranged  by 
a  most  charming  young  lady,  who,  however,  says  she 
would  rather  die  than  have  her  name  mentioned : 


Piano. 


Send  the  bior-lmn  on  ca-reer-ing  ! 
-N  N- 


Cheer-i-ly  and  all  together :  Ho,  ro,  clansmen  1 


Chorus. 


A  long, strong  pull  together :  Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 
»•    ■  I'    1  h 


one  the  headlands  are  passed.  But  lo! 
the  day  is  breaking ;  the  dawn  will  surely 
bring  a  breeze  with  it ;  and  then  the  sail 
of  the  gallant  craft  will  bear  her  over  the 
seas. 

"Another  cheer,  our  Isle  appears! 
Our  biorlinn  bears  her  on  the  faster — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

"Ahead  she  goes!  the  land  she  knows! 
Behold !  the  snowy  shores  of  Canna — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen !" 

A  long,  strong  pull  together,  indeed :  who 
could  resist  joining  in  the  thunder  of  the 
chorus  ?  And  we  were  bound  for  Canna, 
too :  this  was  our  last  night  on  shore. 

Our  last  night  on  shore.  In  such  circum- 
stances one  naturally  has  a  glance  round 
at  the  people  with  whom  one  is  to  be 
brought  into  such  close  contact  for  many 
and  many  a  day.  But  in  this  particular 
case  what  was  the  use  of  speculating,  or 
grumbling,  or  remonstrating?  There  is 
a  certain  household  that  is  ruled  with  a 
rod  of  iron.  And  if  the  mistress  of  that 
household  chose  to  select  as  her  summer 
companions  a  "shilpit  bit  thing,"  and  a 
hard-headed,  ambitious  Scotch  student, 
and  a  parochial  magnate  haunted  by  a 
heresy  case,  how  dared  one  object  ?  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  peace  and  quietness. 

But  however  unpromising  the  outlook 
might  be,  do  we  not  know  the  remark  that 
is  usually  made  by  that  hard-worked  of- 
ficer, the  chief  mate,  when  on  the  eve  of  a 
voyage  he  finds  himself  confronted  by  an 
unusually  mongrel  crew  ?  He  regards 
those  loafers  and  outcasts,  from  the  Bow- 
ery, and  Ratcliffe  Highway,  and  the 
Broomielaw — Greeks,  niggers,  and  Mex- 
icans— with  a  critical  and  perhaps  scorn- 
ful air,  and  forthwith  proceeds  to  address 
them  in  the  following  highly  polished 
manner : 

' '  By  etcetera-etcetera,  you  are  an  etcet- 
eraed  rum-looking  lot;  but  etcetera-etcet- 
era me  if  I  don't  lick  you  into  shape  be- 
fore ice  get  to  Rio." 

And  so — good-night !— and  let  all  good 
people  pray  for  fair  skies  and  a  favoring 
breeze !  And  if  there  is  any  song  to  be 
heard  in  our  dreams,  let  it  be  the  song  of 
the  Queen's  Maries— in  the  low,  tender 
voice  of  Mary  Avon : 

"There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 

And  Mary  Carmichael,  and  me." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

NORTHWARD. 

We  have  bidden  good-by  to  the  land ; 
the  woods  and  the  green  hills  have  be- 
come pale  in  the  haze  of  the  summer 
light ;  we  are  out  here,  alone,  on  the  shin- 
ing blue  plain.  And  if  Angus  Suther- 
land betrays  a  tendency  to  keep  forward, 
conversing  with  John  of  Skye  about 
blocks,  and  tackle,  and  winches;  and  if 
the  Laird — whpse  parental  care  and  re- 
gard for  Mary  Avon  is  becoming  beautiful 
to  see — should  have  quite  a  monopoly  of 
the  young  lady,  and  be  more  bent  than 
ever  on  amusing  her  with  his  "good 
ones;"  and  if  our  queen  and  governor 
should  spend  a  large  portion  of  her  time 
below,  in  decorating  cabins  with  flowers, 
in  overhauling  napery,  and  in  earnest 
consultation  with  Master  Fred  about  cer- 
tain culinary  mysteries — notwithstanding 
all  these  divergences  of  place  and  occupa- 
tion, our  little  kingdom  afloat  is  compact 
enough.  There  is,  always,  for  example, 
a  re-assembling  at  meals.  There  is  an  in- 
stant community  of  interest  when  a  sud- 
den cry  calls  all  hands  on  deck  to  regard 
some  new  thing — the  spouting  of  a  whale, 
or  the  silvery  splashing  of  a  shoal  of 
mackerel.  But  now — but  now — if  only 
some  cloud-compelling  Jove  would  break 
this  insufferably  fine  weather,  and  give 
us  a  rattling  good  gale ! 

It  is  a  strange  little  kingdom.  It  has 
no  postal  service.  Shilling  telegrams  are 
unknown  in  it ;  there  is  no  newspaper  at 
breakfast.  Serene,  independent,  self-cen- 
tred, it  minds  its  own  affairs :  if  the  whole 
of  Europe  were  roaring  for  war,  not  even 
an  echo  of  the  cry  would  reach  us.  We 
only  hear  the  soft  calling  of  the  sea-birds 
as  we  sit  and  read,  or  talk,  or  smoke,  from 
time  to  time  watching  the  shadows  move 
on  the  blistering  hot  decks,  or  guessing  at 
the  names  of  the  great  mountains  that  rise 
above  Loch  Etive  and  Lochaber.  But  oh ! 
for  the  swift  gale  to  tear  this  calm  to 
pieces !  Is  there  no  one  of  you  giants  se- 
cretly brewing  a  storm  for  us,  far  up  there 
among  the  lonely  chasms,  to  spring  down 
on  these  glassy  seas  ? 

"  They  prayed  for  rain  in  the  churches 
last  Sunday — so  Captain  John  says,"  Mary 
Avon  remarks,  when  we  assemble  togeth- 
er at  lunch. 

' k  The  distilleries  are  stopped  :  that's 
very  serious,"  continues  the  Laird. 

"Well,"  says  our  liege  lady,  "people 


talk  about  the  rain  in  the  West  High- 
lands. It  must  be  true,  as  every  body 
says  it  is  true.  But  now — excepting  the 
year  we  went  to  America  with  Sylvia  Bal- 
four— we  have  been  here  for  five  years 
running;  and  each  year  we  made  up  our 
mind  for  a  deluge,  thinking  we  had  de- 
served it,  you  know.  Well,  it  never 
came.    Look  at  this  now." 

And  the  fact  was  that  we  were  lying 
motionless  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  the  sun  so  hot  on  the  decks 
that  we  were  glad  to  get  below. 

"Very  strange — very  strange  indeed," 
remarked  the  Laird,  with  a  profound  air. 
' '  Now  what  value  are  we  to  put  on  any 
historical  evidence  if  we  find  such  a  con- 
flict of  testimony  about  what  is  at  our  own 
doors  ?  How  should  there  be  two  opeen- 
ions  about  the  weather  in  the  West  High- 
lands ?  It  is  a  matter  of  common  exx)eri- 
ence — dear  me !    I  never  heard  the  like." 

' '  Oh,  but  I  think  we  might  try  to  rec- 
oncile those  diverse  opinions,"  said  Angus 
Sutherland,  with  an  absolute  gravity. 
' '  You  hear  mostly  the  complaints  of  Lon- 
don people,  who  make  much  of  a  passing 
shower.  Then  the  tourist  and  holiday 
folk,  especially  from  the  South,  come  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  fine  summer  weath- 
er has  broken.  And  then,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing himself  with  a  frank  smile  to  the 
small  creature  who  had  been  expressing 
her  wonder  over  the  fine  weather,  ' '  per- 
haps, if  you  are  pleased  with  your  holiday 
on  the  whole,  you  are  not  anxious  to  re- 
member the  wet  days ;  and  then  you  are 
not  afraid  of  a  shower,  I  know ;  and  be- 
sides that,  when  one  is  yachting,  one  is 
more  anxious  for  wind  than  for  fine 
weather." 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  that  is  it!"  called  out 
Mary  Avon,  quite  eagerly.  She  did  not 
care  how  she  destroyed  the  Laird's  con- 
victions about  the  value  of  historical  ev- 
idence. ' '  That  is  an  explanation  of  the 
whole  thing." 

At  this,  Angus  Sutherland — who  had 
been  professing  to  treat  this  matter  seri- 
ously merely  as  a  joke — quickly  lowered 
his  eyes.  He  scarcely  ever  looked  Mary 
Avon  in  the  face  when  she  spoke  to  him, 
or  when  he  had  to  speak  to  her.  And 
a  little  bit  of  shy  embarrassment  in  his 
manner  toward  her — perceivable  only  at 
times — was  all  the  more  singular  in  a  man 
who  was  shrewd  and  hard-headed  enough, 
who  had  knocked  about  the  world,  and 
seen  many  persons  and  things,  and  who 
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had  a  fair  amount  of  unassuming-  self-con- 
fidence, mingled  with  a  vein  of  sly  and 
reticent  humor.  He  talked  freely  enough 
when  he  was  addressing"  our  admiral-in- 
chief.  He  was  not  afraid  to  meet  her 
eyes.  Indeed,  they  were  so  familiar 
friends  that  she  called  him  by  his  Chris- 
tian name — a  practice  which  in  general 
she  detested.  But  she  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  applying  "Mr."  to  one 
of  her  own  boys  at  Epsom  College  as  to 
Angus  Sutherland. 

"Well,  you  know,  Angus,"  says  she, 
pleasantly,  ' '  you  have  definitely  prom- 
ised to  go  up  to  the  Outer  Hebrides  with 
us,  and  back.  The  longer  the  calms  last, 
the  longer  we  shall  have  you.  So  we 
shall  gladly  put  up  with  the  fine  weather. " 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so ;  but  I 
have  already  had  such  a  long  holiday — " 

"Oh!"  said  Mary  Avon,  with  her  eyes 
full  of  wonder  and  indignation.  She  was 
too  surprised  to  say  any  more.  She  only 
stared  at  him.  She  knew  he  had  been 
working  night  and  day  in  Edinburgh. 

"I  mean,"  said  he,  hastily,  and  looking 
down,  ' '  I  have  been  away  so  long  from 
London.  Indeed,  I  was  getting  rather 
anxious  about  my  next  month's  number ; 
but  luckily,  just  before  I  left  Edinburgh, 
a  kind  friend  sent  me  a  most  valuable  pa- 
per, so  I  am  quite  at  ease  again.  Would 
you  like  to  read  it,  Sir  ?  It  is  set  up  in 
type." 

He  took  the  sheets  from  his  pocket,  and 
handed  them  to  the  Laird.  Denny-mains 
looked  at  the  title.  It  was  ' '  On  the  Ra- 
diolarians  of  the  Coal  Measures,"  and  it 
was  the  production  of  a  well-known  pro- 
fessor. The  Laird  handed  back  the  paper 
without  opening  it. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  he,  with  some 
dignity.  "  If  I  wished  to  be  instructed,  I 
would  like  a  safer  guide  than  that  man." 

We  looked  with  dismay  on  this  dan- 
gerous thing  that  had  been  brought  on 
board :  might  it  not  explode  and  blow  up 
the  ship  ? 

"Why,"  said  our  doctor,  in  unaffected 
wonder,  and  entirely  mistaking  the  Laird's 
exclamation,  "he  is  a  i^erfect  master  of 
his  subject." 

' '  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  spec- 
ulation nowadays  on  these  matters,  and 
parteecularly  among  the  younger  men," 
remarked  the  Laird,  severely.  And  he 
looked  at  Angus  Sutherland.  "I  sup- 
pose now  ye  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Vestiges  of  Creation  ?" 


"I  have  heard  of  the  book,"  said  Brose, 
regretfully  confessing  his  ignorance,  ' '  but 
I  never  happened  to  see  it." 

The  Laird's  countenance  lightened. 

1 '  So  much  the  better — so  much  the  bet- 
ter. A  most  mischievous  and  unsettling 
book.  But  all  the  harm  it  can  do  is 
counteracted  by  a  noble  work,  a  conclu- 
sive work,  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  said. 
Ye  have  read  the  Testimony  of  the  Rocks, 
no  doubt  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  certainly,"  our  doctor  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  say ;  ' '  but — but  it  was  a 
long  time  ago — when  I  was  a  boy,  in  fact." 

' '  Boy  or  man,  you'll  get  no  better  book 
on  the  history  of  the  earth.  I  tell  ye, 
Sir,  I  never  read  a  book  that  placed  such 
firm  conviction  in  my  mind.  Will  ye 
get  any  of  the  new  men  they  are  talking 
about  as  keen  an  observer  and  as  skillful 
in  arguing  as  Hugh  Miller  ?  No,  no ;  not 
one  of  them  dares  to  try  to  upset  the  Tes- 
timony of  the  Rocks." 

Angus  Sutherland  appealed  against  this 
sentence  of  finality  only  in  a  very  hum- 
ble way. 

"  Of  course,  Sir,"  said  he,  meekly,  "you 
know  that  science  is  still  moving  for- 
ward— " 

"Science?"  repeated  the  Laird.  "Sci- 
ence may  be  moving  forward  or  moving 
backward;  but  can  it  upset  the  facts  of 
the  earth  ?  Science  may  say  what  it 
likes;  but  the  facts  remain  the  same." 

Now  this  point  was  so  conclusive  that 
we  unanimously  hailed  the  Laird  as  victor. 
Our  doctor  submitted  with  an  excellent 
good  humor.  He  even  promised  to  post 
that  paper  on  the  Radiolarians  at  the  very 
first  office  we  might  reach:  we  did  not 
want  any  such  explosive  compounds  on 
board. 

That  night  we  only  got  as  far  as  Fish- 
nish  Bay — a  solitary  little  harbor  proba- 
bly down  on  but  few  maps ;  and  that  we 
had  to  reach  by  getting  out  the  gig  for  a 
tow.  There  was  a  strange  bronze-red  in 
the  northern  skies,  long  after  the  sun  had 
set ;  but  in  here  the  shadow  of  the  great 
mountains  was  on  the  water.  We  could 
scarcely  see  the  gig;  but  Angus  Suther- 
land had  joined  the  men,  and  was  pulling 
stroke;  and  along  with  the  measured 
splash  of  the  oars,  we  heard  something 
about  ".Ho,  ro,  clansmen  /"  Then,  in  the 
cool  night  air,  there  was  a  slight  fragrance 
of  peat  smoke ;  we  knew  we  were  getting 
near  the  shore. 

"He's  a  fine  fellow,  that,"  says  the 
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Laird,  generously,  of  his  defeated  antago- 
nist. ' '  A  fine  fellow.  His  knowledge 
of  different  things  is  just  remarkable  ; 
and  he's  as  modest  as  a  girl.  Ay,  and  he 
can  row,  too;  a  while  ago,  when  it  was 
lighter,  I  could  see  him  put  his  shoulders 
into  it.  Ay,  he's  a  fine  good-natured  fel- 
low, and  I  am  glad  he  has  not  been  led 
astray  by  that  mischievous  book,  the  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation." 

Come  on  board,  now,  boys,  and  swing 
up  the  gig  to  the  davits.  Twelve  fath- 
oms of  chain  ? — away  with  her,  then ! — and 
there  is  a  roar  in  the  silence  of  the  lonely 
little  bay.  And  thereafter  silence;  and 
the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  peat  in  the 
night  air,  and  the  appearance,  above  the 
black  hills,  of  a  clear,  shining,  golden 
planet  that  sends  a  quivering  line  of  light 
across  the  water  to  us.  And,  once  more, 
good-night  and  pleasant  dreams ! 

But  what  is  this  in  the  morning  ?  There 
have  been  no  pleasant  dreams  for  John  of 
Skye  and  his  merry  men  during  the  last 
night;  for  here  we  are  already  between 
Mingary  Bay  and  Ru-na-Gaul  Light- 
house ;  and  before  us  is  the  open  Atlantic, 
blue  under  the  fair  skies  of  the  morning. 
And  here  is  Dr.  Sutherland,  at  the  tiller, 
with  a  suspiciously  negligent  look  about 
his  hair  and  shirt  collar. 

"I  have  been  up  since  four,"  says  he, 
with  a  laugh.  "I  heard  them  getting 
under  way,  and  did  not  wish  to  miss 
any  thing.  You  know  these  places  are 
not  so  familiar  to  me  as  they  are  to  you." 

' '  Is  there  going  to  be  any  wind  to-day, 
John  ?" 

"No  mich,"  says  John  of  Skye,  looking 
at  the  cloudless  blue  vault  above  and  the 
glassy  sweeps  of  the  sea. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  morning  goes  by, 
we  get  as  much  of  a  breeze  as  enables  us 
to  draw  away  from  the  main-land — round 
Ardnamurchan  ("the  headland  of  the 
great  sea")  and  out  into  the  open — with 
Muick  Island,  and  the  sharp  Scuir  of  Eigg, 
and  the  peaks  of  Rum  lying  over  there  on 
the  still  Atlantic,  and  far  away  in  the 
north  the  vast  and  spectral  mountains  of 
Skye. 

And  now  the  work  of  the  day  begins. 
Mary  Avon,  for  mere  shame's  sake,  is  at 
last  compelled  to  produce  one  of  her 
blank  canvases,  and  open  her  box  of  tubes. 
And  now  it  would  appear  that  Angus 
Sutherland — though  deprived  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  sick-room — is  beginning  to 
lose  his  fear  of  the  English  young  lady. 


He  makes  himself  useful — not  with  the 
elaborate  and  patronizing  courtesy  of  the 
Laird,  but  in  a  sort  of  submissive,  matter- 
of-fact,  shifty  fashion.  He  sheathes  the 
spikes  of  her  easel  with  cork,  so  that  they 
shall  not  mark  the  deck.  He  rigs  up,  to 
counterbalance  that  lack  of  stability,  a 
piece  of  cord  with  a  heavy  weight.  Then, 
with  the  easel  fixed,  he  fetches  her  a  deck 
chair  to  sit  in,  and  a  deck  stool  for  her 
colors,  and  these  and  her  he  places  under 
the  lee  of  the  foresail,  to  be  out  of  the 
glare  of  the  sun.  Thus  our  artist  is  start- 
ed ;  she  is  going  to  make  a  sketch  of  the 
after-part  of  the  yacht  with  Hector  of 
Moidart  at  the  tiller;  beyond,  the  calm 
blue  seas,  and  a  faint  promontory  of  land. 

Then  the  Laird — having  confidentially 
remarked  to  Miss  Avon  that  Tom  Gal- 
braith,  than  whom  there  is  no  greater  au- 
thority living,  invariably  moistens  the 
fresh  canvas  with  megilp  before  begin- 
ning work — has  turned  to  the  last  report 
of  the  Semple  case. 

"No,  no,"  says  he  to  our  sovereign 
lady,  who  is  engaged  in  some  mysterious 
work  in  wool,  ' '  it  does  not  look  well  for 
the  Presbytery  to  go  over  every  one  of  the 
charges  in  the  major  proposeetion — sup- 
ported by  the  averments  in  the  minor — 
only  to  find  them  irrelevant,  and  then 
bring  home  to  him  the  part  of  the  libel 
that  deals  with  tendency.  No,  no;  that 
shows  a  lamentable  want  of  purpose.  In 
view  of  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  these  secret  assaults  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  they  should 
have  stuck  to  each  charge  with  tenahcity. 
Now  I  will  just  show  ye  where  Dr.  Car- 
negie, in  defending  Secundo — illustrated 
as  it  was  with  the  extracts  and  averments 
in  the  minor — let  the  whole  thing  slip 
through  his  fingers." 

But  if  any  one  were  disposed  to  be  ab- 
solutely idle  on  this  calm,  shining,  beau- 
tiful day — far  away  from  the  cares  and 
labors  of  the  land  ?  Out  on  the  taffrail, 
under  shadow  of  the  mizzen,  there  is  a 
seat  that  is  gratefully  cool.  The  glare  of 
the  sea  no  longer  bewilders  the  eyes ;  one 
can  watch  with  a  lazy  enjoyment  the 
teeming  life  of  the  open  Atlantic.  The 
great  skarts  go  whizzing  by,  long-necked, 
rapid  of  flight.  The  gannets  poise  in  the 
air,  and  then  there  is  a  sudden  dart  down- 
ward, and  a  spout  of  water  flashes  up 
where  the  bird  has  dived.  The  guille- 
mots fill  the  silence  with  their  soft  kurroo- 
ing — and  here  they  are  on  all  sides  of  us — 
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Kurroo  !  Karroo ! — dipping  their  bills  in 
the  water,  hastening  away  from  the  ves- 
sel, and  then  rising  on  the  surface  to  flap 
their  wings.  But  this  is  a  strange  thing : 
they  are  all  in  pairs — obviously  mother 
and  child — and  the  mother  calls  Kurroo  ! 
Karroo  ! — and  the  young  one,  unable  as 
yet  to  dive  or  swim,  answers  Pe-yoo-it ! 
Pe-yoo-it !  and  flutters  and  paddles  after 
her.  But  where  is  the  father  ?  And  has 
the  guillemot  only  one  of  a  family  ? 
Over  that  one,  at  all  events,  she  exercises 
a  valiant  protection.  Even  though  the 
stem  of  the  yacht  seems  likely  to  run  both 
of  them  down,  she  will  neither  dive  nor 
fly  until  she  has  piloted  the  young  one 
out  of  danger. 

Then  a  sudden  cry  startles  the  Laird 
from  his  heresy  case,  and  Mary  Avon  from 
her  canvas.  A  sound  far  away  has  turn- 
ed all  eyes  to  the  north,  though  there  is 
nothing  visible  there,  over  the  shining 
calm  of  the  sea,  but  a  small  cloud  of  white 
spray  that  slowly  sinks.  In  a  second  or 
two,  however,  we  see  another  jet  of  white 
water  arise ;  and  then  a  great  brown  mass 
heave  slowly  over;  and  then  we  hear  the 
spouting  of  the  whale. 

' '  What  a  huge  animal !"  cries  one.  ' '  A 
hundred  feet!" 

"Eighty,  anyway !" 

The  whale  is  sheering  off  to  the  north : 
there  is  less  and  less  chance  of  our  form- 
ing any  correct  estimate. 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  it  was  a  hundred! 
Don't  you  think  so,  Angus  ?"  says  our 
admiral. 

"Well,"  says  the  doctor,  slowly — pre- 
tending to  be  very  anxious  about  keeping 
the  sails  full  (when  there  was  no  wind) — 
4 '  you  know  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween '  yacht  measurement1  and  '  register- 
ed tonnage.'  A  vessel  of  fifty  registered 
tons  may  become  eighty  or  ninety  by 
yacht  measurement.  And  I  have  often 
noticed,"  continues  this  graceless  young 
man,  who  takes  no  thought  how  he  is 
bringing  contempt  on  his  elders,  "that 
objects  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  yacht  are 
naturally  subject  to  '  yacht  measurement. ' 
I  don't  know  what  the  size  of  that  whale 
may  be.  Its  registered  tonnage,  I  suppose, 
would  be  the  number  of  Jonahs  it  could 
carry.  But  I  should  think  that  if  the 
apparent '  yacht  measurement'  was  a  hun- 
dred feet,  the  whale  was  probably  about 
twenty  feet  long." 

It  was  thus  he  tried  to  diminish  the 
marvels  of  the  deep.    But,  however  he 


might  crush  us  otherwise,  we  were  his 
masters  on  one  point.  The  Semple  heresy 
case  was  too  deep  even  for  him.  What 
could  he  make  of  "  the  first  alternative 
of  the  general  major  V 

And  see  now,  on  this  beautiful  summer 
evening,  we  pass  between  Muick  and 
Eigg,  and  the  sea  is  like  a  plain  of  gold. 
As  we  draw  near  the  sombre  mass  of 
Rum  the  sunset  deepens,  and  a  strange 
lurid  mist  hangs  around  this  remote  and 
mountainous  island  rising  sheer  from  the 
Atlantic.  Gloomy  and  mysterious  are 
the  vast  peaks  of  Haleval  and  Haskeval ; 
we  creep  under  them — favored  by  a  flood 
tide — and  the  silence  of  the  desolate  shores 
seems  to  spread  out  from  them  and  to  en- 
compass us. 

Mary  Avon  has  long  ago  put  away  her 
canvas;  she  sits  and  watches;  and  her 
soft  black  eyes  are  full  of  dreaming  as 
she  gazes  up  at  those  thunder-dark  mount- 
ains against  the  rosy  haze  of  the  west. 

' '  Haleval  and  Haskeval  ?"  Angus  Suth- 
erland repeats,  in  reply  to  his  hostess ;  but 
he  starts  all  the  same,  for  he  has  been 
covertly  regarding  the  dark  and  wistful 
eyes  of  the  girl  sitting  there.  ' '  Oh,  these 
are  Norse  names.  Scuir  na  Gillean,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  Gaelic — it  is  the  peak 
of  the  young  men.  Perhaps  the  Norse- 
men had  the  north  of  the  island,  and  the 
Celts  the  south." 

Whether  they  were  named  by  Scandi- 
navian or  by  Celt,  Haleval  and  Haskeval 
seemed  to  overshadow  us  with  their  sul- 
try gloom  as  we  slowly  glided  into  the 
lonely  loch  lying  at  their  base.  We  were 
the  only  vessel  there ;  and  we  could  make 
out  no  sign  of  life  on  shore,  until  the 
glass  revealed  to  us  one  or  two  half -ruin- 
ed cottages.  The  Northern  twilight  shone 
in  the  sky  far  into  the  night;  but  neither 
that  clear  metallic  glow,  nor  any  radiance 
from  moon,  or  planet,  or  stars,  seemed  to 
affect  the  thunder- darkness  of  Haskeval 
and  Haleval's  silent  peaks. 

There  was  another  tale  to  tell  below: 
the  big  saloon  all  lit  up ;  the  white  table- 
cover  with  its  centre  piece  of  roses,  nas- 
turtiums, and  ferns;  the  delayed  dinner, 
or  supper,  or  whatever  it  might  be  called, 
all  artistically  arranged;  Angus  Suther- 
land most  humbly  solicitous  that  Mary 
Avon  should  be  comfortably  seated,  and, 
in  fact,  quite  usurping  the  office  of  the 
Laird  in  that  respect;  and  then  a  sudden 
sound  in  the  galley,  a  hissing  as  of  a 
thousand  squibs,  telling  us  that  Master 
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Fred  had  once  more,  and  ineffectually, 
tried  to  suppress  the  released  genie  of  the 
bottle  by  jamming"  down  the  cork.  And 
now  the  Laird,  with  his  old-fashioned 
ways,  must  needs  propose  a  health,  which 
is  that  of  our  most  sovereign  mistress  and 
lady;  and  this  he  does  with  an  elaborate 
and  gracious  and  sonorous  courtesy. 
And  surely  there  is  no  reason  why  Mary 
Avon  should  not  for  once  break  her  habit 
and  join  in  that  simple  ceremony;  espe- 
cially when  it  is  a  real  live  doctor — -and 
not  only  a  doctor,  but  an  encyclopedia  of 
scientific  and  all  other  knowledge — who 
would  fain  fill  her  glass  ?  Angus  Suther- 
land modestly  but  seriously  pleads;  and 
he  does  not  plead  in  vain ;  and  you  would 
think  from  his  look  that  she  had  con- 
ferred an  extraordinary  favor  on  him. 
Then  we — we  propose  a  health  too — the 
health  of  the  Four  Winds  ! — and  we  do 
not  care  which  of  them  it  is  who  is  com- 
ing to-morrow,  so  long  as  he  or  she  comes 
in  force.  Blow,  breezes,  blow ! — from  the 
Coolins  of  Skye,  or  the  shores  of  Coll,  or 
the  glens  of  Arisaig  and  Moidart — for  to- 
morrow morning  we  shake  out  once  more 
the  white  wings  of  the  White  Dove! 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY  AND 
ITS  WORK. 

DURING  the  discussion  in  the  Reichs- 
tag of  the  Anti-socialist  Bill,  Mr.  Jean 
Dolfus,  the  member  from  Miilhausen,  Al- 
sace, made  a  speech  which  had  a  certain 
influence,  but  should  have  had  much 
more.  Mr.  Dolfus  is  well  known  as  a 
leading  manufacturer,  and  took  a  prom- 
inent part  during  the  recent  Exposition 
at  Paris  in  the  meetings  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, he  having  presided  at  several  of 
them.  In  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag  he 
gave  his  experience,  and  that  of  his  fel- 
low-manufacturers in  Miilhausen,  in  their 
attempt  to  j)revent  the  advent  of  Social- 
ism, rather  than  to  trust  to  stamping  it 
out  after  it  had  become  a  power.  He 
spoke  of  the  various  institutions  which 
had  been  created  for  increasing  the  com- 
fort of  the  workers,  lessening  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor,  and  showed  how  far 
even  the  most  fortunate  of  us  are  from 
the  happy  sense  of  security  which  the 
whole  race  should  possess,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  by  a  sympathetic  study 
of  the  situation  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  continuing  the  work  of  improve- 
ment. 


The  result  of  this  course  of  action,  he 
said,  had  been  to  effectually  prevent,  up 
to  this  time,  any  threatening  discontent 
among  the  large  industrial  imputation  of 
Miilhausen  and  the  other  manufacturing 
towns  of  Alsace ;  and  he  promised  to  dis- 
tribute among  his  colleagues  of  the 
Reichstag,  a  copy  to  each,  a  detailed  re- 
port, to  be  soon  published,  of  what  had 
been  done  in  this  direction  in  Alsace. 

The  report  is  published  by  the  Societe 
Industrielle  of  Miilhausen,  which  is  com- 
posed of  manufacturers,  those  in  Miilhaus- 
en paying  yearly  dues  of  sixty  francs,  and 
those  distant  more  than  seven  kilometers 
fifty  francs.  A  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  society  must  be  presented  by  a 
member,  and  members  receive  gratuitous- 
ly the  regular  Bulletin  published  by  the 
society,  together  with  copies  of  every 
thing  else  it  publishes.  This  report  was 
made  by  the  committee  of  public  utility 
belonging  to  the  Industrial  Society,  and 
consists  of  a  decennial  census  of  the  in- 
stitutions inaugurated  by  private  means 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  material 
and  moral  condition  of  the  population  of 
Upper  Alsace.  An  extract  from  its  pref- 
ace will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  spirit 
which  has  directed  its  labors : 

"Without  entering  here  into  a  discussion  as 
to  whether  riches  and  poverty  are  inherent  ne- 
cessities of  human  nature,  and  leaving  such 
question  to  the  philosophers,  great  and  small, 
we  will,  without  further  preliminaries,  enter 
upon  the  practical  side  of  the  great  question 
of  aid.  One  thing  is  certain  for  all  of  us,  and 
that  is,  that  if  our  civilization  can  not  suppress 
these  inequalities,  it  can  and  it  should  soften 
them,  by  preventing  and  lessening  their  in- 
jurious consequences,  and  this  is  precisely  the 
object  and  the  aim  of  some  of  the  institutions 
we  shall  mention.  Administrative  and  official 
interference,  which  has  itself  arisen  within 
modern  times,  and  under  the  empire  of  the  hu- 
manitarian ideas  and  sentiments  of  our  epoch, 
would  he  far  from  being  able  to  prevent  all 
the  excesses  produced  by  a  fatal  necessity,  or 
to  alleviate  all  the  sufferings  which  come  from 
it,  should  not  a  more  ardent,  more  active,  and 
more  universal  charity  spontaneously  assume 
this  duty;  should  not  numerous  hands  be  con- 
tinually ready  to  more  abundantly  dispense 
the  aid  of  every  kind  needed  by  the  sufferings 
of  all  sorts.  It  can  be  said  to  the  honor  of  our 
epoch  that  never  has  the  interesting  situation 
of  our  laboring  and  suffering  population 
aroused  a  deeper  sympathy  than  in  our  day; 
never  before  have  we  associated  ourselves 
more  intimately  with  their  uneasiness  and 
their  sufferings;  never  have  we  advanced  so 
far  in  the  study  of  the  causes  which  engender 
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poverty,  or  in  the  search  for  the  most  suitable 
remedies  to  relieve  it.  To  discover  these  rem- 
edies, to  aid  and  increase  their  judicious  ap- 
plication, are  the  purposes  of  this  search,  the 
results  of  -which  are  contained  in  this  report. 

"One  thought  has  ruled  throughout  this 
■whole  research — a  thought  which  has  dictated 
and  should  inspire  all  the  various  works  in- 
itiated by  individuals;  and  this  is  the  solidar- 
ity of  all  classes  of  society,  accomplishing,  ac- 
cordiiie;  to  the  will  of  Providence  and  in  con- 
formity  with  the  true  principles  of  morality, 
the  sacred  duty  of  mutual  and  fraternal  assist- 
ance. 

"  This  movement  of  the  society  of  to-day  in 
favor  of  the  disinherited  classes  has  a  new 
character  which  should  he  noticed.  Well-do- 
ing is  exercised  to-day  with  more  intelligence 
— it  may  be  said  with  more  art — than  in  the 
past.  We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
multiplication  of  material  aid  ;  we  join  with 
this  another  kind,  unknown  to  the  well-doing 
of  antiquity — intellectual  and  moral  aid,  in- 
struction and  education. 

"The  infant,  yet  unborn,  is  protected  by 
charity  while  in  his  mother's  womb ;  she 
watches  over  his  birth,  receives  him  in  swad- 
dling-clothes made  ready  beforehand  by  be- 
neficence. This  is  the  work  of  societies  of 
maternity  for  the  aid  of  child-bearing  women. 
Then  come  the  associations  for  the  cradles, 
those  for  asylums  and  other  works,  which  sur- 
round the  first  years  of  the  child  with  their 
vigilance  and  tender  care.  Nor  does  youth 
excite  less  devotion  than  infancy.  Schools  of 
various  kinds  are  founded,  and  individual  in- 
itiative steps  in  to  complete  administrative 
action  and  that  of  the  laws  regulating  this 
matter.  The  societies  of  apprenticeship  go 
still  further ;  they  add  to  the  education  which 
moralizes  and  to  the  instruction  which  en- 
lightens, the  professional  training  which  sup- 
ports. They  have  their  workshops  and  their 
schools,  and  conduct  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  to  the  point  where  they  can  provide 
for  themselves,  and  fly  with  their  own  wings. 
Charity  has  created  societies  which  seek  out 
the  necessitous,  directing,  heightening,  and 
sweetening  the  benefits.  Nor  is  old  age  for- 
gotten. It  also  has  its  asylums.  The  bed  of 
death  even  allows  the  spirit  of  association  to 
manifest  itself,  and  the  burial  societies  assure 
a  decent  funeral  to  the  poor  who  leave  the 
earth. 

"  But  though  the  aim  is  thus  to  every  where 
reach  after  whatever  there  is  to  aid,  to  en- 
lighten, to  moralize,  or  physical  or  moral  mal- 
adies to  cure,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
to  prevent  is  better  than  to  cure.  It  is  from 
this  just  and  true  thought  that  have  arisen  the 
numerous  societies  and  institutions  of  educa- 
tion, instruction,  foresight,  insurance,  saving, 
etc.,  which  often  diffuse  their  benefits  to  all 
classes  of  society,  and  augment  t  he  well-being 
of  the  entire  population.  May  the  study  of 
all  these  institutions,  while  showing  us  the 


extent  and  diversity  of  the  questions  that 
thrust  themselves  upon  our  attention  and  ex- 
amination, contribute  to  stimulate  the  efforts 
to  be  made  for  their  solution,  and  may  we  be 
soon  able  to  say,  There  is  in  our  country  not 
an  infirmity,  not  a  grief,  not  a  suffering,  for 
which,  there  is  not  a  well-organized  institution 
ready  to  render  the  service  needed  for  whoso 
requires  aid  and  assistance.  Yet  let  us  frank- 
ly confess,  however,  there  still  remains  much 
to  be  done." 

The  experience  gathered  by  the  Industri- 
al Society  of  Miilhausen  through  its  work 
undertaken  with  such  a  spirit  can  not  fail 
to  be  of  both  interest  and  value  to  many 
a  community  throughout  this  country,  ei- 
ther just  beginning  an  industrial  career  or 
already  somewhat  advanced  in  it.  With- 
in the  past  year  or  two,  in  both  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  the  necessity  has  be- 
come so  plain  for  introducing  some  order 
and  method  of  organization  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  their  charities  that  both  these 
cities  have  made  attempts  to  compass  this 
end.  It  would  have  been  much  better  for 
them  had  they  from  the  beginning  fore- 
seen this  necessity ;  the  result  would  have 
been  the  saving  of  much  that  has  been 
worse  than  wasted  in  money  and  in  sym- 
pathy. 

In  rapidly  glancing  through  the  numer- 
ous works  mentioned  in  this  report,  the 
aim  will  be  to  avoid  such  as  are  already 
well  known  here,  and  to  call  attention  to 
such  as  may  contain  suggestions  of  im- 
portance. 

In  1864  Mr.  Jean  Dolfus  acquainted  the 
Industrial  Society  with  the  results  he  had 
gathered  by  having  for  several  years  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  his  manufactory 
midwives  for  the  female  operatives  in  the 
employ  of  the  house,  while  at  the  same 
time  continuing  the  f  ull  wages  of  the  moth- 
er at  her  own  home  until  she  had  entirely 
recovered  her  activity.  This  treatment 
had  had  so  marked  a  result  in  lessening 
the  average  mortality  of  the  children  of 
the  operatives  that  the  society  became  in- 
terested in  the  matter  ;  and  under  their 
auspices  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
made  by  Dr.  Penot,  the  results  of  which 
were  embodied  in  a  report  to  the  society, 
showed  conclusively  "that  in  the  cities 
devoted  to  industry,  more  than  in  the  oth- 
er portions  of  the  country,  mothers,  driven 
by  necessity,  continue  their  work  in  the 
manufactories  as  long  as  possible,  even  al- 
most up  to  their  delivery,  and  that  they 
return  to  work  in  so  few  days  after  it  that 
the  saddest  results  obtain,  the  sickness  and 
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the  mortality  of  both  the  mothers  and  the 
children  being  greatly  increased."  In  the 
discussion  which  arose  concerning  the  best 
method  for  affording  the  aid  required,  opin- 
ions were  divided  as  to  whether  the  man- 
ufacturers should  give  the  entire  amount 
necessary,  or  whether  they  should  give  an 
amount  equal  to  that  contributed  by  the 
women  employed,  each  of  them  being  tax- 
ed upon  their  wages  for  a  certain  small 
fee  to  be  used  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
them  all.  Both  systems  have  been  prac- 
ticed. In  1866  the  first  set  of  rules  for  an 
association  formed  between  seven  manu- 
facturing firms  made  the  following  pro- 
visions :  It  embraced  all  the  women  work- 
ing in  the  establishments  aged  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  who  paid 
every  fortnight  three  cents,  the  firms  pay- 
ing the  same  sum  for  each  woman  in  their 
employ,  to  form  a  fund  for  providing 
physicians,  midwives,  and  nurses  for 
those  of  the  women  who  needed  them. 
A  woman,  to  be  entitled  to  this  assist- 
ance, must  have  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  firm  at  least  ten  consecutive  months, 
and  have  paid  her  monthly  dues.  A  fit 
of  sickness  did  not  deprive  her  of  her 
right,  if  it  was  certified  to  by  a  physician. 
Every  woman  giving  birth  to  a  child  is 
paid  a  sum  of  54  francs  (§11),  payable  in 
three  equal  payments  a  fortnight  apart, 
counting  from  the  day  of  the  birth,  with 
the  understanding  that  she  abstains  from 
work  for  six  weeks,  and  devotes  herself  to 
the  care  of  her  child.  Other  establish- 
ments which  have  not  joined  this  associa- 
tion bear  themselves  the  expenses  of  the 
physician,  the  midwife,  the  nurse,  and  the 
full  wages  of  the  mother  for  four  weeks 
from  the  time  of  birth. 

Besides  this,  in  1863  a  society  of  materni- 
ty was  formed  in  Miilhausen  by  a  number 
of  ladies,  to  afford  further  aid  to  women 
in  childbirth.  This  society  depends  for  its 
funds  upon  what  it  gathers  by  solicitation, 
and  assists  any  woman  who  needs  aid. 
The  average  cases  which  come  under  its 
care  are  nearly  two  hundred  a  year.  The 
association  has  made  two  reports — one  in 
1871  and  the  other  in  1875 — of  its  work, 
and  from  these  it  appears  that  the  deaths 
of  the  children  born  into  it  during  the  first 
year  of  their  lives  have  been  reduced  from 
28  per  cent,  to  21  per  cent. ,  while  the  births 
from  August  15,  1876,  to  August  15,  1877, 
were  276,  to  the  mothers  of  whom  14,719 
francs  were  paid  (nearly  $3000). 

The  Creche — a  place  where  the  young 


infant  can  be  left  for  the  day  by  the  moth- 
er who  has  to  work — has  been  successful- 
ly established  in  Miilhausen,  and  has  now 
been  opened  in  New  York.  As  the  charge 
made  for  properly  taking  care  of  the  child 
must  necessarily  be  very  low,  a  properly 
furnished  creche  can  hardly  be  maintain- 
ed unless  it  has  a  fund  to  fall  back  upon. 
One  established  at  Miilhausen  January  1, 
1869,  and  continued  until  March  31,  1874, 
received  from  a  charitable  lottery  17,400 
francs,  and  at  its  discontinuance  had  4000 
francs  unused,  having  opened  accounts  for 
20,363  days,  the  total  daily  expense  for 
keeping  a  child — washing,  dressing,  and 
feeding  it — averaging  nearly  twenty-five 
cents  a  day,  including  rent,  attendance, 
apparel,  etc. 

For  the  children  who  can  speak  and 
walk,  being  from  two  to  three  years  old, 
Miilhausen  is  so  well  supplied  with  schools 
that,  to  quote  the  report,  ' '  They  have  so 
become  a  part  of  the  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
the  city  without  them.  They  are  a  city 
establishment,  since  they  are  supported 
by  the  city's  funds ;  but  their  direction  is 
left  to  private  initiative,  in  so  far  as  a  com- 
mittee of  women,  with  a  lady  president, 
looks  after  their  administration.  This 
method  of  organization  can  not  be  too 
much  approved,  for,  in  fact,  it  creates  a 
most  desirable  bond  between  the  devoted 
women  who  attend  to  them  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  workers,  and  also  of  the  poor 
who  frequent  them."  There  are  thirteen 
such  schools  in  Miilhausen,  receiving 
about  2500  children,  from  two  and  a  half 
to  six  years  old,  who  have  been  vaccina- 
ted, and  have  no  contagious  diseases.  The 
children  are  given  a  moral  and  practical 
education  by  means  of  occupations  appro- 
ximate to  their  ages  and  intelligence.  Care 
is  also  taken  that  they  shall  be  occupied 
only  in  such  matters  as  can  be  useful 
for  their  physical  development.  The  en- 
tire expense  of  these  schools  for  the  year 
1876-77  was  a  little  over  $4000,  of  which 
nearly  $500  was  spent  in  thread,  cloth, 
and  other  material  for  the  children  to  use. 
Of  the  2500  children  about  one-third  are 
admitted  free,  another  third  pay  a  portion 
of  the  charge,  and  the  remaining  third  pay 
"the  entire  charge.  In  this  way  the  chil- 
dren pay  nearly  one-half  of  the  expense, 
the  city  paying  the  balance  of  the  $4000. 

For  the  children  from  the  age  of  six  the 
primary  schools  are  prepared.  Here  edu- 
cation is  legally  obligatory,  and  has  been 
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made  practically  so.  Upon  this  point  the 
report  says  :  ' '  Obligatory  instruction  has 
been  introduced  in  Miilhausen  easier  than 
would  have  been  supposed.  It  is,  after 
all,  a  question  of  money,  and  the  munici- 
pal administration  has  considered  it  an  im- 
perious duty  to  vote  the  necessary  funds 
despite  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  mo- 
ment. On  the  legislative  side,  it  is  the 
government  which  had  applied  the  gen- 
eral German  law,  by  which  every  child  is 
as  rigorously  held  to  attend  school  as  the 
young  man  is  forced  to  do  military  duty." 
In  1876  the  numbers  attending  the  prima- 
ry schools  were — boys,  2425  ;  girls,  2959. 
For  these  there  were  sixty-four  men  teach- 
ers and  sixty-seven  women  teachers,  the 
course  of  instruction  lasting  for  the  boys 
from  six  to  fourteen,  and  for  the  girls  from 
six  to  thirteen.  The  charge  for  the  schools 
is  two  francs  a  month  for  the  first  three 
classes,  and  three  francs  a  month  for  the 
four  upper  classes ;  but  the  city  makes  it 
free  to  those  who  can  not  afford  it,  and 
grades  the  price  according  to  ability  to 
pay,  so  that  in  December,  1876,  518  chil- 
dren paid  the  full  charge,  56  eight-tenths 
of  it,  115  seven-tenths,  99  six-tenths,  947 
five -tenths,  83  four -tenths,  1598  three- 
tenths,  940  two-tenths,  179  one-tenth,  601 
paid  only  for  the  material  furnished  them, 
and  55  paid  nothing. 

For  continuing  and  specializing  public 
education  in  the  autumn  of  1876  a  spe- 
cial school  for  boys  was  opened  at  Miil- 
hausen, ' '  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  the 
means  for  preparing  their  children  to  fill 
in  industry  or  in  the  inferior  administra- 
tive institutions  of  the  government  useful 
and  advantageous  positions. "  The  scheme 
of  preparation  embraced  three  x^reparatory 
and  seven  regular  years,  thus  taking  the 
boy  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen.  At 
the  opening  of  the  school  in  1876,  409  pu- 
pils presented  themselves,  who  were  clas- 
sified in  the  lower  classes.  The  charge  for 
the  first  four  classes  is  50  francs  ($10)  a 
year,  and  for  the  upper  ones  62?  francs 
($12  50).  The  total  expenses  for  1877  were 
58,000  francs,  of  which  the  pupils  paid 
20,000,  the  state  5000,  and  the  town  33,000. 
A  special  school  for  girls  was  established 
in  1854,  and  in  1873  enlarged,  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  Primary  School,  and  in 
1876  still  further  raised  by  joining  with 
it  the  two  classes  of  the  Normal  School, 
so  that  the  puinls  are  fitted  to  become 
either  teachers  or  mistresses  in  the  public 
or  private  schools.    The  pupils  enter  at 


the  age  of  six,  and  receive  ' '  an  education 
as  complete  in  its  sphere  and  as  appropri- 
ate for  their  future  needs  as  that  received 
by  young  men  in  college,"  says  the  re- 
port. There  are  about  450  pupils,  the  cost 
for  the  lowest  classes  being  75  francs 
a  year  ($15),  and  rising  for  the  highest 
to  125  francs  ($25).  The  entire  expense  of 
the  school  for  the  last  year  was  53,106.55 
francs  ($10,621  31),  of  which  the  pupils 
paid  35,239.62  francs,  the  state  5000,  the 
city  12,116.93,  and  750  was  given  as  a  spe- 
cial gift  for  the  garden. 

The  communal  college  of  Miilhausen 
was  founded  in  1813,  and  has  been  im- 
proved until,  since  1849,  it  has  been  made 
in  all  points  an  establishment  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  its  literary  instruction  confer- 
ring a  degree  of  bachelor  in  letters,  and 
to  its  mathematical  pupils  a  degree  of 
bachelor  in  science.  In  1877  there  were 
260  students  in  the  classes;  the  expenses 
for  1877  were  57,987.50  francs  ($11,597  50), 
of  which  the  students  paid  21,250  francs, 
and  the  state  and  the  city  paid  each  one- 
half  of  the  balance  of  36,737.50  francs. 
The  professional  school  of  Miilhausen 
was  founded  in  1854,  and  has  in  its  career 
shown  its  efficiency.  It  has  three  class- 
es, the  last  two  being  industrial  and  com- 
mercial. An  average  of  an  hour  a  day  is 
spent  by  each  pupil  at  work  in  the  work- 
shops. The  number  of  pupils  in  1877  was 
275.  The  cost  for  that  year  was  117, 544. 50 
francs  ($23,508  90),  of  which  the  pupils 
paid  55,322.50  francs,  and  the  state  and 
city  62,222  francs. 

The  school  of  mechanical  spinning  and 
weaving  was  formed  in  1869  by  the  union, 
under  the  same  direction  and  in  the  same 
building,  of  the  school  of  mechanical 
weaving,  which  was  founded  in  1861,  and 
that  of  spinning,  which  was  founded  in 
1865.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  this  school 
when  by  an  examination  they  have 
shown  that  they  have  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  follow  the  various  courses 
of  instruction.  These  comprise  the  the- 
ory of  all  the  machines  used  in  spinning 
and  weaving,  the  practical  management 
of  the  numerous  machines  of  all  kinds 
which  the  school  possesses,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  tissues,  design,  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  spinning  and 
weaving  establishments,  and  the  study 
of  all  the  accessory  matters  which  it  is 
necessary  to  know  in  order  to  conduct  an 
industrial  establishment.  The  course  of 
instruction  occupies  two  years,  a  year  be- 
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ing  devoted  to  spinning,  and  another  to 
weaving.  In  rare  cases  pujrils  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  industry  may  pass 
through  both  courses  in  a  single  year. 
A  powerful  steam-engine  operates  the 
numerous  machines  of  the  school,  and  in 
turn  they  are  managed  by  the  pupils. 
The  school  was  built  by  the  subscriptions 
of  the  various  industrial  establishments 
of  the  region,  and  during  and  since  the 
late  war  has  been  supported  by  further 
subscriptions,  until  it  can  again  come  to 
be  self-supporting.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  1877  was  thirty-two. 

The  Industrial  Society  of  Miilhausen  de- 
signs also  to  re-establish  the  higher  school 
of  commerce,  which  was  founded  in  1866 
by  Messrs.  Jules  and  John  Siegfried  by  a 
contribution  of  100,000  francs,  and  con- 
tinued in  successful  operation  until  1872, 
when  at  the  cession  of  Alsace  all  of  the 
professors  and  almost  all  the  students 
sought  refuge  in  France. 

The  school  of  design  was  founded  in 
1829 ;  and  in  1853,  by  means  of  contribu- 
tions from  the  Industrial  Society  and  indi- 
vidual manufacturers,  it  was  remodelled, 
and  provided  with  new  and  spacious  quar- 
ters. The  instruction  is  free,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Haeffely,  who  year- 
ly contributes  enough  to  meet  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  receipts,  and  has  done  so  for 
the  past  ten  years.  The  instruction  com- 
prehends the  design  of  figures  and  orna- 
ments, together  with  lineal  design.  There 
are  eight  professors,  and  three  hundred 
students. 

The  superior  municipal  school  of  in- 
dustrial chemistry  is  also  aided  by  the 
Industrial  Society.  The  pupils  are  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen,  and  forty  hours  a 
week  are  devoted  to  their  studies.  The 
course,  which  lasts  two  years,  comprises 
a  course  of  general  chemistry,  mineral 
and  organic ;  a  course  of  industrial  chem- 
istry; a  course  of  analytical  chemistry; 
and  a  course  of  applied  physics.  For  the 
first  year  the  practical  work  consists  of 
graduated  exercises  in  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis,  and  the  preparation 
of  chemical  products  in  connection  with 
the  subject  taught  in  the  course,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  products  derived  from  coal- 
tar.  The  second  year  is  an  initiation  to 
an  industrial  career;  the  subjects  taught 
treat  of  all  the  applications  of  chemistry 
— chemical  products,  metallurgy,  ceram- 
ics and  glass-making,  combustibles  and 
materials  for  making  light,  paper-making, 


starch-making,  manufacture  of  sugar  and 
alcohol,  coloring  matters,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  using  them.  The  exercises  of  each 
pupil  are  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
specialty  he  intends  making  his  business. 
The  fourth  term  of  three  months  is  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  practice  of  industri- 
al processes.  In  the  hall  designed  for 
this  there  is  a  special  set  of  implements, 
with  which,  on  a  small  scale,  the  pupils 
try  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  pass- 
ing in  review  all  the  kinds  of  colors. 
They  learn  also  to  decompose  and  deter- 
mine the  colors  of  printed  and  stamped 
tissues.  This  practical  course  is  com- 
pleted by  visits  to  the  chief  industrial  es- 
tablishments of  the  vicinity.  At  the  end 
of  each  week  the  pupils  undergo  a  practi- 
cal examination,  oral  and  written,  from 
which  the  council  of  supervision  judges 
of  their  aptitude  and  progress,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  course  those  who  have  passed 
the  examinations  with  success  receive  a 
certificate  to  that  effect. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  of  all  kinds  which 
the  Industrial  Society  has  given  to  the 
schools  of  Miilhausen,  it  has  also  furthered 
public  education  by  the  founding  of  mu- 
seums. That  of  natural  history  contains 
a  good  and  constantly  increasing  collec- 
tion of  animals,  a  fine  botanical  collection, 
another  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  and 
a  good  beginning  of  an  ethnological  col- 
lection. The  museum  is  open  for  all  the 
seven  days  of  the  week.  Under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Industrial  Society  a  subscrip- 
tion was  started  for  a  historical  museum, 
which  was  successfully  carried  out,  and 
the  museum  was  opened  in  1874.  It  has  a 
list  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  subscribers, 
and  publishes  periodically  a  Bulletin.  A 
museum  of  industrial  design  and  another 
of  painting  owe  their  origin  also  to  the 
initiative  steps  taken  by  the  Industrial 
Society.  In  1876  the  occasion  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  pictures  by  native  artists  to 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  society  was  taken  advantage  of  to 
form  another  society — the  Society  of  Arts 
— under  the  patronage  of  the  Industrial 
Society.  The  purpose  of  this  society  is  to 
hold  a  public  exhibition  at  least  once  ev- 
ery three  years,  and  the  method  it  uses 
can  most  profitably  be  copied.  It  has  two 
classes  of  members,  the  first  ordinary, 
who  pay  yearly  dues  of  ten  francs;  the 
other  class — foundation  members — place 
each  yearly  in  the  hands  of  the  society  at 
least  one  hundred  francs,  which  shall  be 
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returned  to  him  as  soon  as  the  exhibition 
is  opened,  on  the  condition  that  he  shall 
use  it  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art. 
The  society  has  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers of  each  class,  and  its  first  exhibition 
takes  place  in  1879. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  matter  of  public 
education  that  the  Industrial  Society  of 
Miilhausen  has  been  of  such  service  to  the 
town.  It  has  been  equally  instrumental 
in  suggesting*  and  organizing  institutions 
for  the  social  culture  of  the  people.  The 
chief  of  these  is  the  people's  club,  or,  as  it 
is  really  named,  the  Cercle  Mulhousien. 
In  1868  Mr.  Jules  Siegfried  gave  to  the 
Industrial  Society  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,  to  be  used  as  a  fund  for  the  foun- 
dation, under  the  management  of  the  so- 
ciety, of  a  people's  club,  which  should 
furnish  the  inhabitants  of  the  city — chief- 
ly the  workmen,  mechanics,  and  em- 
ployes— with  a  place  of  meeting,  where 
during  their  leisure  time  they  could  meet 
for  recreation  and  instruction.  The  build- 
ing was  ready  to  be  opened  in  1870,  when 
the  war  between  Prussia  and  France  broke 
out,  and  its  inauguration  was  delayed  un- 
til August,  1872.  The  organization  of 
this  people's  club  is  so  simple,  and  it  is  so 
effective  in  the  best  results,  that  to  extend 
a  knowledge  of  it  can  not  fail  to  be  ad- 
vantageous. A  committee  of  administra- 
tion, consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  elected 
by  the  Industrial  Society,  is  charged  with 
the  organization  and  direction  of  the  club. 
This  committee  of  administration  is  aided 
in  its  functions  by  twenty-four  commis- 
sioners, who  are  nominated  each  year  in 
a  general  meeting,  and  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  club.  These  commis- 
sioners divide  themselves  into  different 
committees,  who  attend  to  the  special  in- 
terests, such  as  the  library,  the  concerts, 
the  grounds,  the  gymnasium,  the  games, 
the  funds,  etc.  The  yearly  fee  is  six 
francs  for  each  member,  with  an  extra 
charge  of  two  francs  for  a  family  use  of 
the  summer  garden,  and  one  franc  by  a 
bachelor.  The  membership  is  about  two 
thousand.  The  members  of  the  club 
among  themselves  form  vocal  and  in- 
strumental societies,  dramatic,  gymnastic 
groups,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  excellent  ef- 
fects of  the  club  in  organizing  and  stimu- 
lating the  social  and  fraternal  culture  of 
the  members  have  led  to  the  inauguration 
of  similar  bodies  in  many  of  the  other 
neighboring  towns. 

One  of  the  institutions  mentioned  by 


the  report  we  can  appreciate  the  need  of 
to-day  better  than  we  could  have  done 
ten  years  ago.  It  is  the  inn  for  the  poor, 
and  is  thus  described :  ' '  Poor  workmen, 
without  work,  travelling  in  search  of  it, 
are  often  from  want  of  money  cruelly 
embarrassed.  Not  knowing  where  to  pass 
the  night,  they  are  very  unhappy,  and 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  seek  refuge  in 
culpable  actions.  With  the  intention  of 
offering  them  a  refuge,  and  at  the  same 
time  aiding  them  to  find  some  employer 
who  will  engage  them,  Mr.  Jean  Dolfus 
in  1859  founded  an  inn  for  the  travelling 
poor. "  There  are  two  large  halls — one  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women.  The  guests 
are  given  a  supper  of  soup,  and  as  much 
bread  as  they  wish.  When  they  leave, 
they  are  allowed  to  carry  some  bread  with 
them.  Each  one  is  furnished  a  mattress 
with  a  woolen  covering,  but  without 
sheets.  Up  to  1873  each  one  departing 
was  given  four  cents,  but  so  numerous 
were  the  guests  that  this,  slight  as  the  sum 
seems,  had  to  be  given  up  as  too  onerous, 
the  average  yearly  number  entertained 
being  about  five  thousand.  The  hospital- 
ity is  offered  only  one  night,  and  they  can 
not  come  again  within  six  weeks,  though 
exceptions  are  sometimes  made  to  this 
rule.  From  its  foundation  to  the  end  of 
1876  it  had  lodged  85,000  persons.  As 
fully  as  possible  information  of  what  de- 
mand for  work  there  is  in  the  town  or  in 
the  vicinity  is  given  the  lodgers.  The 
cost  of  this  most  needed  charity  has  been 
yearly  4000  to  4500  francs. 

The  Industrial  Society,  interesting  it- 
self in  considering  the  too  generally  sad 
condition  of  the  wage -worker  when  the 
season  of  his  activity  has  passed,  saw  that 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  during  his 
working  season  he  could  make,  without 
assistance,  adequate  provision  for  his  age, 
since  the  amount  he  could  possibly  save 
from  his  wages  was  inadequate,  and,  be- 
sides, the  wage -worker  has  seldom  the 
opportunity  to  become  an  expert  in  the 
technicalities  of  investment.  As  a  result 
of  their  investigations,  in  1851  an  associa- 
tion, which  now  consists  of  nine  firms, 
was  formed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Their 
rules  are  as  follows:  The  workmen  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  the  work- women 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  deposit  three  per  cent,  of  their 
wages  with  the  state  treasury,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  employers,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  this  saving,  and  to  increase 
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the  amount  deposited,  agree  to  contribute 
also  three  per  cent,  of  the  wages  paid  the 
workers  of  both  sexes  in  their  employ  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  and  six- 
teen. Two-thirds  of  this  last  sum  are  to 
be  added  to  that  deposited  by  the  work- 
men, the  other  third  being  used  as  a  fund 
for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  accounts, 
to  be  distributed  for  the  assistance  of  aged 
or  infirm  employes,  and  finally  for  in- 
creasing the  pensions,  which  were  too  small 
to  support  their  recipients.  To  further 
the  objects  of  this  association,  from  funds 
collected  by  a  subscription  a  large  build- 
ing has  been  erected  to  serve  as  an  asylum 
for  aged  and  invalid  workmen,  and  it  now 
shelters  256  such — men  and  women.  The 
funds  thus  raised,  invested,  and  on  hand 
to  invest  amount  to  very  nearly  200,000 
francs,  and  the  manufacturers  have  re- 
duced their  contribution  to  one  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  them. 
The  principle  has,  however,  been  so  thor- 
oughly introduced  into  the  industry  of 
Alsace  that  it  is  almost  a  rule  without 
exception  that  the  large  industrial  enter- 
prises of  that  country  consider  it  a  duty 
they  owe  their  operatives  to  provide  for 
and  to  assist  them  by  some  such  plan.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  fund  invested  is 
large  enough,  the  pensions  are  paid  with- 
out requiring  the  operatives  to  continue 
their  contribution,  thus  enabling  them  to 
make  immediate  use  of  all  their  wages. 

The  co-operative  movement  for  con- 
sumption has  had  in  Miilhausen  an  expe- 
rience resembling  that  elsewhere.  There 
have  been  numerous  beginnings,  a  large 
portion  of  which  have  failed  from  want 
of  experience,  want  of  economy,  want  of 
business  talent,  and  from  other  causes; 
there  have  also  been  some  brilliant  suc- 
cesses ;  and  the  practical  experience  of 
business  affairs  necessarily  diffused  by 
co-operation  has  been  a  most  valuable 
education  in  self-reliance  to  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  discussing  and  introducing  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  to  the  workers  a  certain 
participation  in  the  profits  of  the  industry, 
the  Industrial  Society  has  been  most  act- 
ively engaged  during  the  past  four  years, 
and  has  given  medals  to  the  establish- 
ments that  have  introduced  it  practically. 
Its  committee  of  public  utility,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred,  reported  unani- 
mously that  they  considered  the  institu- 
tion of  a  fund  for  insurance  against  dis- 
ability from  sickness  or  age  should  be 


regarded  as  a  permanent  charge  to  the 
establishment,  and  they  recommend  its 
institution  in  any  event,  whether  the 
business  results  in  a  loss  or  a  gain.  The 
report  states  that  experience  has  shown 
these  guarantees  can  be  securely  made  at 
a  cost  of  not  over  five  per  cent,  of  the 
wages  paid,  and  continues : 

"Doubtless  no  legislation  can  impose  this 
expense  upon  the  chiefs  of  any  establishment, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  all  con- 
sider it  a  duty  to  assure  the  permanence  of 
the  fund  iu  any  case,  -whatever  might  be  the 
returns  from  their  industry.  This  in  itself  is 
a  participation  in  the  profits,  for  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  only  from  the  profits  that  the  ex- 
pense of  such  insurance  for  the  future  could 
be  taken,  and  on  this  point  the  Industrial  So- 
ciety is  unanimous  in  recommending  this  form 
of  participation.  It  is  equally  unanimous  in 
admitting  that  when  every  thing  that  a  wise 
foresight  can  demand  has  been  organized,  it 
will  be  reasonable  to  think  of  supplementary 
combinations  for  creating  the  individual  and 
direct  participation  of  the  worker  in  the  prof- 
its, when  this  can  be  made  a  useful  element  in 
the  business. 

"Thus  there  is  no  question  that  in  such  a 
business  as  house-painting,  where  the  worker 
can  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  material  is  of 
small  value,  it  would  be  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  interest  him  personally,  and  reserve 
for  him  a  large  portion  of  the  profits  he  made. 
The  point  upon  which  there  is  a  lack  of  agree- 
ment is  ui>on  the  possible  assimilation  of  the 
great  industries  to  the  more  elementary  ones, 
whether,  after  having  made  the  sacrifices  ne- 
cessitated by  the  insurance  fund,  it  would  be 
possible  to  further  take  from  the  profits  an 
amount  sufficient  to  procure  for  the  workers 
benefits  that  are  appreciable  or  appreciated  by 
them. 

"The  ideal  of  the  system  of  participation  is 
certainly  the  co-operative  society,  that  is  to 
say,  the  association  in  which  all  the  members, 
capitalists  or  laborers,  partake  of  the  gains  and 
the  losses." 

From  the  several  instances  given  by 
the  report  we  will  take  only  one  or  two 
of  the  most  striking.  The  foremen  and 
the  workmen  in  a  manufactory  of  chem- 
ical products,  who  have  been  at  least  a 
year  in  the  establishment,  participate  each 
year  for  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  by 
the  balance-sheet.  The  division  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  yearly  wages,  and  in- 
creases, according  to  the  length  of  the 
service  of  each,  by  the  following  scale: 
Those  who  have  Avorked  from  1  to  5  years 
in  the  establishment  have  3  per  cent,  of 
the  amount;  those  from  6  to  10,  have  4; 
those  from  11  to  15,  have  5;  those  from 
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16  to  20,  have  6 ;  those  from  21  to  25,  have 
7  ;  those  from  26  to  30,  have  8  ;  those 
from  31  to  35,  have  9  ;  those  from  36  to 
40,  have  10.  So  that,  for  example,  two 
workmen  having  the  same  wages,  and  one 
being  three  years  in  the  house  and  the 
other  thirty-two,  if  the  share  of  the  first 
would  be  fifty  francs,  the  share  of  the  sec- 
ond would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs.  Should  an  employe  die,  his 
heirs  have  a  right  to  his  share  for  that 
year.  The  portion  coming  to  each  work- 
man is  placed  to  his  credit  upon  a  special 
book,  and  draws  five  per  cent,  interest, 
and  can  not  be  withdrawn  before  the  end 
of  three  years,  except  in  the  following 
cases :  if  he  should  die,  or  leave  the  estab- 
lishment, or  if  the  direction  should  see 
that  it  was  necessary  or  advantageous 
that  he  should  draw  it.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  in  force  five  years,  and  the 
establishment  employs  335  workmen,  and 
during  the  past  three  years  the  majority 
of  them  have  had  over  fifty  francs  entered 
yearly  to  their  credit. 

In  another  concern,  where  the  system 
has  prevailed  three  years,  the  details  are 
as  follows  :  All  the  workmen  do  not  par- 
ticipate, but  only  the  best,  and  those  who 
have  been  at  least  three  years  in  the  es- 
tablishment, and  are  twenty-five  years 
old.  The  portion  of  the  profits  to  be  di- 
vided is  not  fixed  in  advance,  but  it  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  direction  of  the 
house;  and  besides  this  amount,  which 
varies  with  that  of  the  profits  really  real- 
ized, a  fixed  sum  of  7500  francs  is  passed 
each  year  to  the  credit  of  the  fund,  even 
in  those  years  when  there  is  no  profit. 
The  total  sum  to  divide  is  then  portioned 
off  according  to  the  wages  received  by  the 
participants,  without  any  thought  of  the 
length  of  their  service.  The  amount  com- 
ing to  each  is  then  divided  into  thirds. 
The  first  third  is  paid  in  cash.  The  sec- 
ond is  entered  to  his  credit  in  a  special 
book,  and  draws  five  per  cent,  interest; 
it  is  payable  when  the  owner  becomes 
sixty  years  of  age,  or  when,  being  at  least 
forty-five,  he  has  been  in  the  employment 
of  the  house  for  twenty  years,  or  in  case 
he  becomes  incapacitated  for  work,  or  dies. 
The  third  portion  is  placed  to  his  credit, 
and  draws  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  can 
be  drawn  only  the  next  year  if  he  remain 
in  the  service  of  the  house.  The  inten- 
tion of  this  division  is  to  gratify  the  de- 
sire for  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  the 
money,  to  stimulate  the  habit  of  saving, 


and  also,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  an  unthinking  change  of  place,  to 
inculcate  settled  habits.  From  the  year- 
ly accounts  it  appears  that  by  paying  the 
sum  of  two  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
wages  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  employes,  and  their  num- 
ber increases  every  year,  having  risen  in 
these  three  years  from  112  to  201,  that  is, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire force  employed.  These  participants 
have  received  in  cash  16,426.54  francs,  or 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  increase  of  their 
wages,  and  their  account-books  show  a  to- 
tal of  15,296.85  francs  to  their  credit,  or 
another  increase  of  three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  their  wages.  The  amount  placed 
also  conditionally  to  their  credit  repre- 
sents an  average  of  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
five  francs  a  head,  so  that  he  who  leaves 
the  establishment  for  any  serious  reason 
will  lose  only  about  a  fortnight's  pay. 
The  accounts  also  show  that  the  workmen 
understand  the  interest  they  have  to  re- 
main, for  during  the  second  year  only 
six  left,  out  of  112  participants,  or  five  per 
cent. ;  the  third  year  only  two  left,  out  of 
150  participants,  or  one  and  one-third  per 
cent.  The  time  that  this  system  has  been 
in  force  is  not  long  enough  to  enable  the 
firm  to  decide  absolutely  concerning  its 
value,  but  no  trouble  has  yet  arisen  from 
it,  and  the  firm  see  clearly  a  decided  amel- 
ioration already  in  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
ticipants, and  their  opinion  is  that  the  es- 
tablishments which  have  introduced  this 
institution  will  in  a  few  years  have  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  those  which  have 
not,  since  they  will  have  attracted  the 
good  workmen  to  themselves,  and  will 
not,  on  the  whole,  have  a  much  greater 
amount  to  pay  for  so  doing. 

The  Industrial  Society  was  also  instru- 
mental in  originating  the  plan  of  build- 
ing small  houses  for  workmen,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  cost  in  small  installments. 
So  successful  has  this  method  been  that 
in  the  past  twenty-four  years  the  work- 
men of  Miilhausen  have  bought  houses 
and  land  costing  3,319,789.90  francs.  The 
money  for  the  construction  is  generally 
raised  by  subscription,  or  advanced  out- 
right by  the  capitalist.  Doing  the  work 
of  construction  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale,  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wholesale  discounts  on 
all  the  material,  and  also  of  securing  all 
the  economy  of  organizing  the  work  to 
be  done.    Besides  this,  the  plan  of  the 
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houses  can  be  more  carefully  considered ; 
time  enough  can  be  given  to  a  hundred 
houses,  but  could  not  be  given  to  one. 
The  drainage,  the  ventilation,  the  water 
supply,  and  the  heating  are  carefully  stud- 
ied out ;  and  that  the  conception  of  life  has 
been  raised  for  the  whole  population  is 
shown  conclusively  in  the  improvement 
in  the  dress,  the  food,  the  amusements, 
and  the  wages  of  the  working  population. 

In  closing  their  report  to  the  Industrial 
Society  the  committee  say  :  ' '  From  our 


examination  this  fact  appears,  which  in 
1867  was  also  shown  by  our  colleague  Dr. 
Penot,  that  the  great  majority  of  institu- 
tions created  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ing population  can  not  sustain  them- 
selves long,  nor  prosper,  if  they  do  not 
have  other  resources  than  those  which 
the  modest  economies  of  labor  can  afford 
from  its  wages.  The  intervention  of  em- 
ployers, of  the  leaders  of  industry,  of 
those  who  possess,  becomes  a  necessity  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty." 


YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A "FLAT"  at  a  Richerden  terrace,  fur- 
nished after  the  true  Richerden  style, 
not  tawdry,  certainly,  but  very  solid :  sol- 
id and  ugly.  Large-patterned  flowery 
carpets,  and  curtains  to  match,  or  rather 
not  to  match,  there  being  just  that  slight 
difference  in  shade  which  some  people 
think  "of  no  consequence,"  but  which  to 
others  is  a  daily  torment,  setting  their 
teeth  on  edge  like  an  untidy  room,  or  a 
piano  out  of  tune,  or  any  other  of  those 
small  avoidable  miseries  which  make  all 
the  difference  between  real  and  sham  re- 
finement. But  the  sense  of  harmony  in 
color  and  form — a  thing  quite  independent 
of  riches,  and  often  attainable  in  compar- 
ative poverty — was  mostly  unknown  to, 
and  disregarded  by,  the  wealthy  inhab- 
itants of  this  excellent  town.  No  blame 
to  them:  only  a  little  painful  to  those 
who  happened  to  be  differently  consti- 
tuted. 

' '  When  I  look  round  this  room,  I  feel 
exactly  like  a  cat  with  its  back  rubbed  up 
the  wrong  way,"  said  Roderick,  trying  to 
make  a  joke  of  his  annoyance  at  find- 
ing the  sort  of  "home"  to  which  he  had 
brought  his  wife,  so  very  different  from 
what  he  had  desired,  or  even  expected. 
They  had  been  travelling  a  month  abroad, 
and  had  begun  to  weary  of  hotels,  and 
look  forward  eagerly  to  the  settled  life  of 
dual  solitude,  which  to  all  people  who  are 
truly  ' '  one  and  one" — without  need  of  that 
"  shadowy  third,"  which  marks,  alas!  the 
sad  imperfectness  of  married  union — is, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  most  entire  felicity. 

And  felicity  it  was — even  though  theirs 
had  been  a  sad  home-coming — not  a  soul 
waiting  there  to  welcome  the  bride.  It 
was  now  two  days  since  they  had  arrived, 


yet  not  a  visit,  not  a  card,  not  a  letter, 
came  to  show  that  any  body  remembered 
there  were  such  people  in  the  world  as 
Roderick  Jardine  and  his  young  wife. 

4 '  We  might  as  well  be  in  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  only  then  it  wouldn't  rain,  as  it 
seems  always  to  do  here,"  continued  he. 
' '  What  a  change !  We  left  spring,  we 
have  come  back  to  winter." 

' '  I  don't  mind  it.  And  I  like  the  mer- 
ry crackle  of  the  open  fire,"  said  Silence, 
who  was  kneeling  before  it,  the  blaze 
brightening  her  sweet  face,  upon  which 
had  already  come  the  mysterious  look 
which  even  a  week  of  marriage  seems  to 
bring,  the  deep,  contented  calm  of  a  girl 
who  has  passed  into  a  woman,  whose  lot 
is  settled,  whose  life  is  filled.  For  good 
or  ill,  God  knows!  but  it  is  filled;  and 
all  uncertainty  is  ended.  "Do  not  vex 
yourself,  dear,"  she  said.  "Though,  I 
allow,  it  might  be  a  prettier  salon,  or  par- 
lor.   Is  not  parlor  the  word  ?" 

' '  Drawing-room  :  parlor  is  not  half 
genteel  enough  for  Richerden,"  said  Rod- 
erick, laughing. 

' '  Well,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  very  com- 
fortable. I  am  quite  happy  in  it — with 
you.  And  I  like  our  being  here,  all 
alone,  with  no  'receptions.'  We  shall 
not  need  to  have  any,  I  suppose  ?" 

' '  No  '  at  home, '  you  mean  ? — to  receive 
our  wedding  callers  ?  Apparently,  we 
shall  have  none  to  receive.  Oh,  there  is 
the  door-bell !" 

The  quick,  sharp  stroke  of  a  Richerden 
hall  bell — Roderick  had  started  at  the 
long  familiar  sound,  and  even  changed 
color  a  little.  But  it  was  no  visitors; 
only  the  post. 

tkJust  business — Mr.  Maclagan,  our 
lawyer.  He  might  have  written  sooner, 
if  only  to  apologize  for  finding  us  such  a 
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wretched  'flat,'  instead  of  the  furnished 
house  I  ordered/'  And  Roderick,  look- 
ing- first  disappointed,  then  vexed,  was 
going  apparently  to  tear  up  the  letter; 
but  meeting  Silence's  eyes,  he  stopped, 
and  passed  it  over  to  her  to  read.  "It  is 
such  a  comfort  to  me  that  I  can  tell  you 
every  thing,"  he  said,  tenderly.  "You 
are  sure  never  to  he  vexed,  or  cross,  or 
hurt — oh,  my  darling!"  If  she  had  been 
either  of  the  three,  that  last  word,  and  the 
tone  of  it,  would  have  healed  all. 

Yet  the  letter,  read  aloud,  was  a  little 
hard  to  bear,  for  both. 

' '  '  Dear  Sir'  (he  used  to  call  me  dear 
Mr.  Roderick  ;  he  has  been  our  man  of 
business  these  forty  years).  'Perhaps 
you  were  not  aware  that  the  furnished 
house  you  wished  me  to  hire  would  have 
swallowed  up  half  your  income  in  mere 
rent,  so  I  took  the  liberty  of  getting  some- 
thing more  advisable,  which  I  hope  will 
please  you,  during  the  time  that  Black- 
hall  is  being  finished.  I  forwarded  the 
address,  as  desired,  to  your  three  sisters 
here,  and  to  Mrs.  Jardine  in  England. 
My  wife  will  do  herself  the  honor  of  call- 
ing on  young  Mrs.  Jardine.  I  wonder 
how  the  old  lady  will  approve  of  that  V  " 

' '  Of  my  being  called  Mrs.  Jardine,  or 
of  Mrs.  Maclagan  visiting  me,  does  he 
mean  ?"  said  Silence,  with  her  smile  of 
grave  simplicity.  "It  is  a  pity  for  the 
lady  to  come,  if  she  fears  to  displease  your 
mother,"  added  she,  with  a  slight  sigh, 
which  went  to  her  husband's  very  heart. 

"The  'lady,'  indeed!"  said  he,  bitterly. 
' '  Oh,  my  mother  does  not  know  her. 
She  does  not  belong  to  our  set  at  all. 
Her  calling  upon  my  wife  is  quite  un- 
necessary, rather  a  liberty." 

' '  But  she  means  it  kindly ;  and  Mr. 
Maclagan  took  a  deal  of  trouble  for  us. 
If  this — '  flat,'  do  you  call  it  ? — is  not  very 
pretty,  it  is  very  convenient;  and  that  is 
a  nice  bright  little  '  bonne'  he  has  found 
for  us.  She  can  quite  understand  me, 
and  I  can  almost  understand  her." 

' '  A  mere  '  flat, '  and  one  servant ! 
What  would  the  girls  say  ?"  muttered 
Roderick.  "Yet  you  are  happy,  my 
sweet  I" 

"  Quite  happy."  And  her  face  showed 
this;  a  tell-tale  face,  at  least  to  those  who 
loved  her,  and  loving,  learned  to  read  it. 

Yet  it  was  slightly  flushed  and  nervous 
when,  a  few  hours  after,  her  first  visitor 
came;  the  "first  foot"  in  the  new  home, 
as  that  lady  rather  too  ostentatiously 
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pointed  out.  For  it  was  Mrs.  Maclagan, 
dressed  in  her  very  best,  loud-voiced, 
voluble,  with  a  shrill  Richerden  accent, 
meaning  to  be  most  cordial  and  most 
kind,  and  yet  succeeding  in  making  Rod- 
erick, who  received  her  with  grave  po- 
liteness, and  talked  to  her  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  shield  his  wife,  wince  at 
every  sentence  she  uttered. 

When  she  was  gone,  he  threw  himself 
in  a  chair. 

' '  I  hope  that  woman  will  not  come 
again.  She  would  drive  me  wild.  Bet- 
ter have  not  a  friend  in  the  world  than 
such  friends  as  these." 

"Had  you  many  friends  here ?  Is  it  I 
who  have  lost  you  them  ?"  asked  Silence, 
mournfully,  and  then  looked  sorry  she 
had  said  it.  ' '  My  husband,  I  did  not 
mean  to  regret;  and  it  is  too  late  to  suf- 
fer you  to  regret.  We  can  not  alter  any 
thing  now." 

"Wre  would  not  if  we  could,"  cried 
Roderick,  passionately.  "We  know,  if 
no  other  human  creature  does,  how  hap- 
py we  are,  how  entirely  we  belong  to  one 
another." 

"Thank  God!" 

There  were  tears  in  the  young  wife's 
eyes;  but  she  smiled  still.  And  during 
the  somewhat  trying  two  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed, when  it  rained  every  day,  and 
they  were  shut  up  together  in-doors,  with 
nothing  particular  to  do — a  most  severe 
trial  even  to  honey-moon  lovers — though 
she  did  not  always  smile,  she  never  once 
gloomed. 

4 '  I  know  now  I  have  found  that  bless- 
ing which  my  father  said  was  the  great- 
est any  man  could  get,  a  sweet-tempered 
wife,"  cried  Roderick,  fondly,  as  they 
stood  together  at  the  window,  watching 
the  rain  sweep  down. 

' '  Mamma  was  that.  And  papa  loved 
her.  I  mean,  not  exactly  as  you  love 
me,  because  he  had  loved  some  one  else 
in  his  youth;  she  told  me  that  herself 
one  day.  Still,  he  entirely  respected 
and  trusted  her;  they  were  very  happy 
in  their  way.  But,  oh!"  She  suddenly 
turned  to  her  husband  with  such  a  look 
in  her  eyes — a  look  that  none  but  he  had 
ever  seen  or  would  ever  see.  "My  first 
love !  my  last  love !  God  is  good  to  have 
let  me  marry  you.''1 

' '  My  darling !"  Then,  with  an  attempt 
to  touch  lightly  upon  the  unspoken  sore- 
ness between  them:  "It  is  well  you  like 
my  company  still,  for  apparently  you 
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will  have  no  other.  The  weather  keeps 
us  in,  for  I  can  give  you  no  carriage,  and 
I  hate  cabs.  I  have  never  been  used  to 
them;  besides,  only  fancy  my  wife  in  a 
common  street  cab!  But  weather  need 
not  have  hindered  all  our  'carriage 
friends,'  as  my  sisters  call  them,  or  my 
sisters  either,  from  paying  you  the  re- 
spect of  a  visit." 

He  spoke  irritably,  as  he  sometimes 
did,  though  never  to  her.  A  meaner  na- 
ture— and  there  are  such,  men  who  es- 
teem even  their  wives  according  as  the 
world  admires  them — might  have  visited 
upon  Silence  this  entire  and  cruel  ignor- 
ing of  her.  But  upon  Roderick  it  acted  in 
precisely  the  opposite  way.  No  princess 
quitting  her  own  people  to  be  received  in 
equal  honor  by  her  husband's  kith  and 
kin  could  have  been  treated  by  him  with 
more  tender  reverence,  more  watchful 
love,  than  was  that  poor  lonely  girl,  who 
had  no  other  refuge  or  defense  than  him- 
self in  the  wide  world.  Still,  he  was  not 
quite  perfect,  and  by  this  time  she  had  of 
course  found  it  out.  But  perhaps  the 
very  tenderest  bit  of  a  woman's  heart 
comes  out  toward  the  man  she  loves  when 
she  first  discovers  she  has  something  to 
pardon  in  him — and  pardons. 

"I  am  very  cross  to-day,  Silence,  and 
I  know  it." 

"Yes,  so  do  I,"  she  said,  and  smiled. 
' '  But  if  you  know  it,  it  is  half  conquered. 
Go  and  take  a  good  walk,  and  walk  it  off, 
as  in  the  days  when  you  were  in  love,  you 
know." 

"As  if  those  days  had  ended,  or  ever 
would  end!"  answered  Roderick,  parting 
her  hair  and  looking  passionately  down 
into  her  eyes.  "My  good  angel!  But 
don't  you  see  how  much  of  the  devil  I 
have  in  me  still  ?  How  do  you  mean  to 
make  me  good  ?" 

' '  I  mean  us  to  make  one  another  good, " 
she  answered.  "My  mother  used  to 
say" — it  was  strange  and  touching  this 
way  she  had  now  of  speaking  of  her 
mother,  as  if  not  dead,  but  only  absent 
somewhere,  and  still  mixed  up  with  all 
their  daily  life — "my  mother  said,  it  is 
better  to  use  one's  feet  or  hands  than 
one's  tongue  when  one  is  vexed  about 
any  thing.    Therefore,  go." 

Roderick  went,  and  his  wife  stood 
watching  him  down  the  rainy  street  with 
eyes  he  saw  not,  and  a  heart  that  in  its 
deepest  depths  was,  even  to  him,  not 
wholly  known — or  shown. 


' '  I  think,  though  you  had  never  been 
mine,"  she  murmured,  "so  long  as  you 
were  yourself,  I  would  have  loved  you 
just  the  same.  But,  since  you  are  mine — 
oh,  my  love !  my  love !" 

And  the  tears,  which  he  seldom  or  nev- 
er saw,  broke  out  unrepressed — tears,  not 
of  grief,  but  joy.  Soon  she  dried  them, 
and  looking  round  for  something  to  do, 
began  putting  away  his  gloves  that  he  had 
left  on  the  table,  and  an  old  coat  Avhich 
she  had  made  him  change  for  a  warmer 
one.  As  she  did  so  she  kissed  them  both, 
saying  over  again,  with  a  tender  murmur 
— "My  love!  my  love!" 

A  foolish  girl,  maybe.  And  she  had 
been  only  married  six  weeks.  But,  as 
she  said,  it  would  be  just  the  same,  did  he 
remain  the  same,  even  after  they  had  been 
married  fifty  years.  A  happy  love,  a 
happy  life !  In  which,  being  fitted  each 
for  each,  either  grows  more  and  more  into 
the  other,  through  youth,  middle  age,  old 
age — realizing  the  rare  but  not  impossible 
married  union,  of  being  ' i  not  two,  but  one 
flesh." 

Roderick  came  back  in  quite  a  cheerful 
mood.  "My  walk  has  done  me  good, 
spite  of  the  rain.  And  I  have  actually 
found  a  friend — Tom  Grierson,  lately  mar- 
ried too.  He  and  his  wife  are  going  to 
the  coast  the  day  after  to-morrow,  but 
they  insist  upon  'making  up  a  party' 
(that  is  the  phrase,  love)  for  us  to-mor- 
row. She  will  call  first,  and  invite  you 
with  due  ceremony.  And  you  shall  wear 
your  wedding  dress,  and  the  diamonds 
Cousin  Silence  left  to  my  future  wife. 
Little  she  thought  it  would  be  another 
Silence  Jardine !  You  will  look  so  charm- 
ing, and  I  shall  be  so  proud.   We  must  go. " 

"Must  we  ?" 

With  the  quick  intuition,  the  instinctive 
thought-reading,  learned  by  those  who 
deeply  love,  and  only  those,  Roderick  de- 
tected at  once  the  slight  hesitation. 

"Is  it  this  ?"  he  said,  with  a  glance  at 
her  black  dress.  "Do  you  very  much 
dislike  going  ?" 

"I  dislike  nothing,  if  you  like  it,  and  it 
seems  pleasant  and  good  to  you." 

"Thank  you,  my  darling.  Yes,  this 
will  be  pleasant,  I  think ;  and  good  also. 
The  Griersons  are  among  what  my  fam- 
ily" (he  rarely  named  his  mother  now) 
"call  'the  best  people  in  the  place.'  Ex- 
cellent people  too:  intelligent,  cultivated. 
I  like  them,  and  so  will  you;  old  Mrs. 
Grierson  especially." 
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"Do  they  know  any  thing*?  About 
me,  I  mean." 

' '  I  can  not  tell ;  I  did  not  ask.  You  see, 
I  could  not  ask,"  added  Roderick,  cloud- 
ing" over.  But  immediately  he  drew  his 
wife  close  and  kissed  her  fondly.  ' '  It 
does  not  matter  either  way.  Never  mind, 
love.  We  will  go — and  for  the  rest  take 
our  chance.  We  have  done  the  deed,  we 
are  married.  '  Let  come  what  come  may, ' 
as  Tennyson  says.  No  human  being"  can 
ever  part  us  more." 

Still,  with  a  curious  foreboding  of  what 
might  come,  after  the  note  of  invitation 
and  apology  which,  to  Silence's  evident 
relief,  arrived  next  day,  instead  of  Mrs. 
Grierson  herself,  Roderick  helped  his  wife 
to  choose  her  "braws"  for  this  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world — such  a  different 
world  from  the  innocent  monde  of  Neu- 
chatel ! — then  he  left  her  to  her  toilet,  and 
sat  reading,  or  trying  to  read,  till  she  ap- 
peared. 

Not  exactly  the  angelic  vision  of  her 
marriage  morning ;  "a  spirit,  yet  a  wom- 
an too."  Very  womanly,  if  not  very 
fashionable,  for  the  white  dress  was  high 
round  her  throat,  and  the  round  soft  arms 
gleamed  under  a  semi-transparent  cloud 
instead  of  being  obtrusively  bare. 

'  ■  I  don't  know  exactly  what  is  the  dif- 
ference," said  Roderick,  examining  her; 
' '  you  look  scarcely  like  the  Richerden 
brides  whom  I  used  to  meet,  but  you  look 
so  sweet !  I  once  said  to — to  them  all  at 
home  that  you  were  not  beautiful ;  but  I 
am  afraid,  my  wife,  I  told  what  we  call 
here  '  a  lee.'  " 

Silence  laughed,  the  happy  laugh  of 
one  who,  being  admired  by  the  only  per- 
son she  cares  to  please,  is  childishly  con- 
tent and  satisfied. 

She  belonged  to  that  class  of  beauties 
who,  owing  all  their  charm  to  expression, 
only  look  well  when  they  are  happy.  A 
disappointed  life  might  have  made  her 
quite  an  ordinary  girl  all  her  days;  but 
now,  when  leaning  on  her  young  hus- 
band's arm,  she  entered  the  Griersons' 
drawing-room,  there  was  such  a  light  in 
her  eyes,  such  a  tender  glow  in  her  cheeks, 
and  about  her  whole  bearing  that  quiet 
dignity,  ease,  and  grace  which,  to  natures 
like  hers,  only  comes  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  loved,  that  very  few,  regard  - 
ing  her,  would  have  hesitated  to  exclaim: 

What  a  sweet-looking  woman !" 

Roderick  saw  the  impression  she  made 
—saw,  indeed,  for  the  first  few  delightful 


minutes  nothing  else ;  until,  turning  sud- 
denly, he  perceived  sitting  close  by,  splen- 
didly dressed,  and  surrounded  by  quite  a 
little  court,  his  sister  Bella,  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Thomson. 

It  was  a  position  half  painful,  half  lu- 
dicrous, and  yet  so  extremely  difficult, 
and  involving  so  much,  not  only  as  to  the 
present  but  the  future,  that  he  felt  actual- 
ly sick  and  giddy.  One  glance,  however, 
at  the  sweet  unconscious  face  beside  him, 
and  another  at  the  very  different  face  op- 
posite, and  his  mind  was  made  up. 

With  a  bow  to  his  sister,  a  mere  formal 
bow,  as  to  any  other  lady,  he  drew  his 
wife's  arm  through  his,  and  they  passed 
on  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Nobody  noticed;  it  is  curious  how  lit- 
tle people  do  notice,  or  trouble  themselves 
about  their  neighbors'  affairs,  if  their  too 
egotistical  neighbors  could  only  believe 
so !  Dinner  was  announced,  the  host 
came  forward  to  take  down  the  bride, 
Roderick  had  to  go  through  the  same 
politeness  toward  Mrs.  Grierson,  every 
body  went  in  to  dinner,  and  soon  the 
waves  of  society  flowed  smoothly  over 
this  little  domestic  tragedy,  unknown  to 
all,  apparently,  except  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter, who  sat  within  a  few  yards  of  each 
other,  yet  never  interchanged  a  word. 

It  was  a  regular  Richerden  dinner,  such 
as  both  had  been  familiar  with  from  their 
youth  upward,  but  Roderick  felt  like  a 
ghost  revisiting  the  well-known  scenes. 
A  not  unhappy  ghost,  certainly,  in  spite 
of  Bella  sitting  there.  Through  all  the 
dazzle  of  lights  and  clatter  of  voices  (how 
loud  every  body  talked,  and  how  sharp 
and  shrill  the  Richerden  accent  sound- 
ed!) his  eager  ear  listened  for  the  occa- 
sional low-toned  words  spoken  with  a 
slight  foreign  intonation,  and  his  eye 
rested  tenderly  on  the  fair  calm  face  of 
his  wife.  She  was  evidently  neither  shy 
nor  strange,  but  perfectly  dignified  and 
self-possessed.  He  wondered  if  Bella  saw 
her. 

"My  husband  seems  charmed  witli 
your  wife:  I  shall  be  quite  jealous  di- 
rectly," said  his  hostess.  "Where  did 
you  find  her?  She  looks  different  from 
our  Richerden  girls.    Is  she  Scotch  ?" 

"Of  Scotch  family,  but  Swiss  born. 
We  were  married  in  Switzerland.  Her 
father  was  my  father's  second  cousin, 
and  her  name  was  Silence  Jardine. — You 
must  have  heard  it  before,  Mrs.  Grier- 
son ?" 
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And  Roderick  turned  to  a  gentle-look- 
ing old  lady  on  his  other  hand,  aunt  to 
the  young  couple,  whom  he  had  told  Si- 
lence she  would  be  sure  to  like. 

' '  I  remember  your  father's  cousin, 
Miss  Jardine.  And  your  wife  is  her 
namesake  ?  What  a  curious  coincidence ! 
But  I  understood —  However,  one  nev- 
er hears  quite  the  truth  about  love  af- 
fairs; so  no  matter,"  added  the  old  lady, 
stopping  herself.  ' '  All's  well  that  ends 
well.  Happy's  the  wooing  that's  not  long 
a-doing." 

"Ours  was  fully  six  months  a-doing," 
said  Roderick,  smiling.  "We  waited  as 
long  as  possible,  on  account  of  her  moth- 
er's death,  and  for  other  reasons ;  and 
then  we  married.  A  right,  and  wise,  and 
prudent  marriage,  as  I  think  a  true-love 
marriage  always  is, "he  added,  pointedly, 
for  he  felt  his  sister  was  listening  to  every 
word  he  said.  And  he  knew  that  old 
Mrs.  Grierson  was  one  to  whom  every 
body  told  every  thing,  though  even  scan- 
dal, passing  through  the  alembic  of  her 
sweet  nature,  came  out  harmless ;  she  was 
noted  for  never  having  been  heard  to  say 
an  ill  word  of  any  body. 

"You  are  right,"  she  answered;  and 
her  eyes,  placid  with  long  and  patiently 
borne  sorrow — she  was  a  childless  widow 
— rested  kindly  on  the  young  bride.  ' '  By 
her  face,  I  should  say  that  Mrs.  Jardine 
was  one  of  those  rare  women  who  are  in 
the  world,  but  not  of  it." 

"How  well  you  read  her! — I  thought 
you  would,"  cried  Roderick,  warmly. 
"If  ever  there  was  a  saintly  creature 
born —  But  I  am  her  husband,  and 
ought  not  to  speak." 

' '  Who  is  to  speak  for  us  if  not  our 
husbands,  I  should  like  to  know?"  said 
young  Mrs.  Grierson.  "And  when  there 
are  actually  three  brides  present.  By- 
the-bye,  Mrs.  Thomson,  I  did  not  know  till 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  it  was  your  own 
sister-in-law  I  was  inviting  you  to  meet; 
but  I  shall  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  Rich- 
erden  people  in  time.  You  and  your 
brother  must  have  married  within  a  few 
weeks  of  one  another." 

"No,  some  months,"  said  Roderick, 
with  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  his  plate. 
Bella,  with  some  smiling  word  or  two, 
turned  back  again  to  her  next  neighbor, 
with  whom  she  had  been  gayly  conversing 
all  dinner-time.  So  the  difficulty  passed, 
seemingly  unnoticed  by  every  body. 

How  much  did  "every  body"  know? 


was  the  question  that  haunted  Roderick. 
What  did  his  sister  mean  by  coming  here, 
well  aware  whom  she  should  meet  ?  Was 
it  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Richerden  as  to 
their  family  quarrels  ?  He  knew  his 
mother  and  sisters  would  make  any  sacri- 
fice for  the  decent,  the  decorous,  the  ex- 
pedient. Or  had  she  come — this  resplen- 
dent Mrs.  Alexander  Thomson,  who  yet 
wore  a  dissatisfied  expression  quite  new 
to  the  good-tempered,  rosy  face  of  Bella 
Jardine — come,  out  of  curiosity,  defiance, 
indifference,  to  meet  the  brother  she  had 
forsaken,  and  the  sister-in-law  she  ig- 
nored ? 

When  the  ladies  rose,  and  he  was  forced 
to  let  Silence  pass  him  without  a  warning 
or  explanatory  word,  catching  only  the 
bright  smile  which  showed  she  was  at 
ease  and  happy — because  underneath  this 
outside  show  was  the  sweet  inner  reality 
that  they  two  were  every  thing  to  one 
another — Roderick  vexed  himself  with 
conjectures  as  to  what  was  happening  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  blamed  himself 
for  what  now  seemed  the  moral  coward- 
ice of  letting  his  young  wife  drop  igno- 
rantly  into  the  very  midst  of  her  foes. 
So  absorbed  was  he  with  these  thoughts 
that  he  quite  started  when  a  slap  on  the. 
back  roused  him  to  the  consciousness  of 
his  new  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Alexander 
Thomson. 

"Didn't  see  you  till  this  minute.  Very 
odd — my  wife  never  told  me  we  should 
meet  you  here.  And  was  that  your  wife  ? 
— the  uncommon  nice  girl  that  sat  beside 
Grierson  ?  Phew !" — with  a  slight  whis- 
tle. Then,  confidentially:  "The  women 
are  always  fools,  we  know.  Old  lady 
cuts  up  rough  still  ?  Never  mind ;  what's 
the  odds,  so  long  as  you're  happy  ?  Glad 
to  meet  you  again,  my  boy.  When  are 
you  coming  to  see  us  ?" 

Had  it  been  possible  to  frame  a  speech 
more  calculated  than  another  to  set  every 
nerve  tingling  in  Roderick's  frame,  or 
touch  to  the  quick  his  pride,  his  sensi- 
tiveness, his  strong  family  feeling,  these 
Avords  of  Mr.  Thomson  would  have  ac- 
complished it.  He  had  forcibly  to  say  to 
himself  that  they  were  well  meant,  and 
to  shut  his  eyes  in  an  agony  of  brotherly 
pity  to  the  rapidly  reddening  face,  thick- 
ening speech,  and  always  coarse  manners 
of  the  person — you  could  not  say  gentle- 
man— whom  Bella  had  chosen  to  marry, 
before  he  could  trust  himself  to  reply. 
Even  then  it  was  as  briefly  as  possible. 
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"  Thank  you.  We  have  only  just  ar- 
rived at  Richerden,  and  are  going  on  to 
Blackhall  as  soon  as  possible." 

' 1  But  we  shall  see  you  before  you  go  ? 
Bella  will  be  delighted ;  and  if  she  isn't,  I 
shall ;  and  I  hope  I'm  master  in  my  own 
house.  Depend  upon  it" — dropping  his 
hand  heavily  on  the  table,  and  looking 
round  with  a  triumphant  gleam  in  his 
fishy  eyes — "the  one  thing  a  husband 
should  try  for  from  the  very  first  is  to  be 
master  in  his  own  house." 

"If  he  can  be,  he  will  be,  without  need 
to  say  a  word  about  it ;  and  if  he  can't  be, 
why,  it's  no  good  trying." 

The  laugh  went  round  at  this  naive  re- 
mark of  young  Grierson's;  but  Roderick 
never  said  a  word.  And  when  the  gen- 
tlemen fell  into  gentlemen's  talk,  politics 
and  so  on,  though  he  liked  it,  having 
been  long  enough  absent  from  England 
to  feel  an  interest  in  all  that  was  going 
on  there,  his  mind  continually  wandered 
not  only  to  the  wife  whose  happiness  he 
knew  he  made,  and  felt  it  was  in  his  pow- 
er to  make,  but  to  the  sister  who  had 
thrown  away  her  own  happiness,  and  over 
whose  lot,  be  it  good  or  ill,  he  had  no 
longer  the  smallest  influence. 

"  Poor  Bell !"  he  said  to  himself,  and  all 
his  wrath  against  her  died  out ;  he  remem- 
bered only  the  days  when  they  two  used 
to  play  together,  merry,  innocent  brother 
and  sister,  sufficient  to  each  other,  with- 
out thinking  of  either  husbands  or  wives. 

For  his  wife,  when  Roderick,  at  the 
first  excuse  possible,  joined  the  ladies,  he 
saw  her  sitting  in  a  corner,  contentedly 
talking  with  old  Mrs.  Grierson.  In  the 
further  room  Mrs.  Alexander  Thomson, 
with  a  group  of  ladies  round  her,  was 
holding  great  state,  as  lively  and  laugh- 
ing as  if  she  had  not  a  care  in  the  world. 
Evidently  the  sisters-in-law  had  not  met 
or  spoken — nor  had  any  body  noticed  the 
fact ;  or  else,  which  was  much  more  like- 
ly, every  body  was  quite  aware  of  the 
fact,  but  was  too  civil,  or  too  indifferent, 
to  make  remarks  about  it. 

To  get  quietly  away,  that  was  the 
young  husband's  first  thought,  especially 
as,  though  she  looked  and  smiled  so 
sweetly,  he  detected  a  shade  of  weariness 
in  the  dear  face  he  knew  so  well.  If  he 
could  only  carry  her  safely  off  before  the 
admiring  circle  round  Bella  broke  up, 
and  before  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson  ap- 
peared in  the  drawing-room — as  he  was 
sure  to  do  in  a  condition  euphemistically 


termed  "  merry !"   But  Mrs.  Grierson  had 
first  to  be  spoken  to  a  little,  and  she  sat 
close  beside  his  sister,  who,  in  passing,  he 
felt  catch  his  hand. 
"Rody!" 

Was  there  ever  a  man,  old  or  young, 
who  hearing  himself  called  by  a  familiar 
voice  the  pet  name  of  his  childhood,  could 
stonily  turn  away  ?  Poor  Roderick,  any 
thing  but  stony-hearted,  certainly  could 
not. 

' '  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?"  he  whis- 
pered, pretending  to  turn  over  a  large  vol- 
ume of  photographs  which  his  sister  held. 

"  She — I  came  here  on  purpose  to  look 
at  her — she  is  much  nicer  than  I  ex- 
pected." 

"Thank  you.  Is  that  all?  Then  I 
will  pass  on.  I  was  going  to  say  good- 
night to  Mrs.  Grierson." 

The  tone,  studiously  polite,  was  exactly 
what  he  would  have  used  to  any  stranger 
lady.  It  seemed  to  cut  his  sister  to  the 
heart. 

' '  Roderick,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  dare  not 
vex  mamma.  She  holds  all  my  pin-mon- 
ey; and  he  is,  oh,  so  stingy!  so —  If  I 
had  but  known !" 

"You  did  know;  I  told  you  myself," 
said  Roderick,  sternly.  ' '  But  it  is  use- 
less talking.  As  one  makes  one's  bed, 
one  must  lie  on  it." 

"  I  know  that.    And  you  ?" 

"There  is  no  need  to  speak — we  had 
better  not  speak — either  of  me  or  mine." 

The  brother  and  sister  looked  one 
another  full  in  the  face.  Both  were 
changed,  both  had  taken  that  momentous 
step  which  sometimes  breaks  the  frater- 
nal relation  forever,  but  so  often  draws  it 
nearer,  making  separation,  not  division. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  tie  more  close  and 
tender  than  that  of  a  brother  and  sister 
happily  married,  and  each  taking  a  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  the  other's  concerns. 
But  here — 

' '  Stop  one  moment, "  Bella  said.  ' '  Does 
she  know  I  am  here  ?  Would  you  like  me 
to  speak  to  her  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"Why  not  ?" 

' '  Because  my  wife  is  myself,  and  every 
rudeness,  every  unkindness,  shown  to  her, 
is  the  same  as  to  myself,  or  more  than  my- 
self. I  can  not  resent  it,  seeing  it  comes 
from  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  but  I  can 
escape  it.  And  I  will.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  you  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Jardine." 
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"Mrs.  Jardine  !  —  how  strange!  But 
every  thing  is  strange,"  muttered  Bella, 
almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  ' '  How- 
ever, you  will  come  and  see  me — just  you 
yourself  ?" 

' '  What !  without  my  wife  ?  No ;  not 
even  if  my  mother  asked  it.  Good-night, 
and — good-by. " 

For  he  saw  Silence's  eyes  watching  him 
— those  innocent  eyes,  which  he  knew  fol- 
lowed him  wherever  he  went,  with  the 
unexactingness  of  perfect  love.  "  Once," 
she  had  said  to  him  after  they  were  mar- 
ried— "once  I  might  have  been  jealous; 
but  now — you  may  talk,  flirt — is  not  that 
your  English  word? — with  any  woman 
you  please.  You  are  mine.  You  love 
me.    All  else  is  only  an  outside  thing." 

1 1 1  must  go,  Bella ;  my  wife  is  waiting. 
Again — good-by. " 

"Oh,  Rody !"  and  under  shadow  of  the 
table  she  again  caught  his  hand. 

At  this  instant  the  gentlemen  were 
heard  coming  up;  and  one  of  them,  ap- 
proaching, tapped  her  on  the  shoulder, 
with  a  jovial,  "Well,  my  dear!" 

A  shiver  of  repugnance — almost  of  fear 
— passed  over  poor  Bella  from  head  to 
foot.  Well  might  the  sapient  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Thomson  observe  that k '  women  are 
fools ;"  but  the  greatest  of  all  fools  is  the 
woman  that  marries  a  fool  for  his  money. 

1 1  Jardine !  here  still  ?  Do  introduce  us 
— my  wife  and  me — to  our  charming  sis- 
ter-in-law. Or,  rather,  introduce  her  to 
us,  if  Bella  thinks  it  more  proper." 

' '  Yes,  yes !  bring  her  here.  I  beg  you 
will,  and  quickly.  Don't  you  see  every 
body  is  looking  at  us?"  said  Bella,  hur- 
riedly. 

"Let  them  look;  it  is  nothing  to  me," 
said  Roderick,  and  was  walking  away, 
when  he  felt  a  little  hand  slip  under  his 
arm. 

1 '  I  came  not  to  hurry  you,  dear,  but  to 
tell  you  that  Mrs.  Grierson  offers  to  take 
us  home  in  her  carriage.  She  is  so  kind. 
I  like  her  so  much." 

"I  knew  you  would,  my  darling." 

Bella  heard  the  words,  saw  the  look, 
and  the  look  which  answered  it.  A  sud- 
den spasm,  almost  like  despair,  passed 
across  her  face — the  despair  which  a  wom- 
an, any  woman,  can  not  but  feel  on  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  heaven  she  has  lost 
or  thrown  away.  But  she  righted  her- 
self speedily ;  and  having  much  of  her 
mother's  cleverness,  slipped  out  of  the 
difficult  position  by  coining  and  taking 


Silence's  two  hands  with  an  air  of  frank 
pleasure. 

' '  You  would  not  carry  off  my  brother 
this  very  minute,  when  I  am  so  delighted 
to  see  both  him  and  you?  I  am  Bella. 
Of  course  you  have  heard  of  Bella  ?  Nay, 
you  must  let  me  kiss  you,  my  dear." 

The  tone,  if  a  little  patronizing,  was 
kind;  and  though  the  soft  cheek  turned 
scarlet,  it  did  not  shrink  from  the  kiss. 
Silence  stood,  neither  shy,  nor  afraid,  nor 
ashamed,  to  receive  the  greeting  of  her 
husband's  sister.  But  when  Bella's  hus- 
band came  forward,  with  rough  exuber- 
ance, to  take  his  share  in  the  salute,  she 
drew  back. 

"It  is  not  our  custom  in  Switzerland," 
she  said  in  French  to  her  husband;  and 
as  she  extended  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  it 
would  have  taken  a  bolder  man  than  Mr. 
Alexander  Thomson  to  offer  a  kiss  to 
young  Mrs.  Jardine. 

All  this  little  scene  passed  within  half 
a  minute,  attracting  no  attention  excej>t 
from  the  Griersons,  who  stood  by. 

' '  We  are  detaining  you,  and  making 
our  family  relations  needlessly  public," 
said  Roderick ;  ' 1  but  the  fact  is,  my  wife 
and  sister  have  never  met  before.  They 
will  meet  again  shortly,  I  hope." 

"I  hope  so  too,"  responded  Mrs.  Grier- 
son, in  a  tone  which  showed  that  the  gen- 
tle old  lady  was  fully  cognizant  of  the 
Jardine  history,  as  no  doubt,  in  some  form 
or  other,  was  every  body  present,  or  would 
be  within  ten  minutes.  Indeed,  as  Rod- 
erick took  his  wife  from  the  room,  he  felt 
that,  like  the  celebrated  wit  in  the  anec- 
dote, they  "left-  their  characters  behind 
them." 

What  matter  ?  What  did  any  thing 
matter,  so  long  as  he  held  fast  that  tender 
hand,  which,  in  the  friendly  dusk  of  the 
carriage,  he  had  taken,  for  he  felt  it  trem- 
bling much.  But  neither  they  nor  Mrs. 
Grierson  made  any  save  the  most  ordinary 
remarks  on  the  way  home — that  common- 
place, ugly  "home,"  which  yet  was  so 
sweet. 

Arrived  there,  Silence  threw  her  arms 
round  her  husband's  neck. 

"I  am  so  glad — so  glad !" 
•   "  Glad  of  what  ?" 

"Of — every  thing,  I  think.  But  most 
of  all  to  get  home." 

' '  What  a  little  home-bird  you  will  grow 
to !  Exactly  suited  for  a  poor  man's  wife. 
Suppose,  now,  I  had  married  a  fashionable 
young  lady,  who  wanted  to  have,  every 


day,  a  dinner  party  like  the  one  we  have 
left !    But  you  did  enjoy  it  ?" 

"Oh  yes.  Only —  And  that  was 
your  sister  ?  Did  you  know  she  was  to  be 
there  ?" 

Silence  spoke  with  hesitation,  even  with 
a  slight  constraint. 


' '  I  did  not  know,  or  I  should  not  have 
gone,"  said  Roderick,  decidedly.  "But 
perhaps  it  is  as  well.  Poor  Bella !  Did 
you  notice  her  husband  ?" 

"Yes." 

Neither  said  any  thing  more.  Com- 
ments and  questionings  were  alike  avoided 
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by  both,  as  indeed  was  their  habit  on  this 
painful  subject.  Already  they  had  learned 
one  of  the  best  lessons  of  married  life — that 
there  is  a  time  to  talk,  a  time  to  be  silent. 
No  existence,  least  of  all  the  double  ex- 
istence which  was  now  theirs,  is  so  entire- 
ly without  difficulties — no  heart  so  free 
from  weak  points  and  sore  places — as  not 
to  recognize  this  truth.  A  "fidgety1' 
man,  a  "worrying"  woman,  even  though 
both  may  be  good  sort  of  folk,  is  often 
more  trying  to  live  with  than  an  actual 
ill-doer.  And  I  have  known  households, 
overshadowed  with  endless  sorrows  from 
outside,  who  yet  carried  within  them  a 
perpetual  sunshine  of  cheerfulness  and 
peace. 

This  peace  was  in  both  their  faces — the 
young  husband  and  wife — as  they  sat 
down  together  in  their  little  parlor,  nest- 
ling into  one  another's  arms,  with  the 
sweet  and  sacred  caresses  which  even  a 
brief  separation  of  "doing  the  polite"  to 
other  folk  seemed  to  make  all  the  sweet- 
er and  more  sacred.  Neither  spoke,  until 
at  last  Roderick  rather  sighed  than  said, 
"Poor  Bella!" 

' '  Was  she — was  she  always  like  that, 
and  not  like  you  ?"  asked  Silence,  after  a 
long  pause. 

4 '  We  were  never  very  much  alike,  but — " 

' '  But  you  are  brother  and  sister.  I  am 
very  glad  you  met.  And,  if  they  wish  it, 
you  will  go  ?" 

"With  you — not  otherwise.  But  no 
need  to  talk  about  that.  Let  us  talk 
about  the  dinner — a  regular  grand  Rich- 
erden  dinner,  and  some  of  the  best  of 
Richerden  folk  at  it — the  little  leaven 
which  leavens  the  whole  lump.  I  like 
the  Griersons.    And  you  ?" 

' '  Yes ;  they  are  your  friends,  and  this 
is  your  country;  I  wish  to  love  it,  and 
them.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  never 
make  a  grand  lady  of  me,  like — like  your 
sister." 

Heaven  forbid!  Roderick  was  on  the 
point  of  saying,  but  he  did  not.  In  his 
tender  heart  there  was  a  pitiful  sense  of 
apologizing  for  his  own  people.  He  knew 
all  their  faults ;  but  they  had  belonged  to 
him  all  his  days.  Kissing  his  wife,  lie 
said,  with  a  smile,  ' '  Sisters  are  sisters,  and 
wives,  wives;  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
mine." 

Then  they  began  comparing  notes  about 
their  evening's  experience,  and  making 
great  fun  together,  like  a  couple  of  chil- 
dren. 


' '  I  am  so  glad, "  he  said,  "  to  be  married 
to  somebody  who  can  laugh." 

"And  I  to  somebody  who  will  let  me 
laugh.  I  am  afraid  I  am  in  some  things 
very  unlike  what  old  Mrs.  Grierson  told 
me  you  Scotch  people  approve  of:  I  do 
not  enjoy  being  miserable." 

' '  My  darling,  God  forbid  that  I  or  any 
one  should  ever  try  to  make  you  misera- 
ble!" 

And  the  duty  of  the  husband — as  need- 
ful as  the  so  much  talked-of  "  obedience" 
of  the  wife — to  love  and  to  cherish,  ' 1  even 
as  his  own  flesh,"  the  woman  he  has  mar- 
ried, she  who,  out  of  mere  womanhood,  is 
certain  to  have  in  her  lot  much  that  is 
very  hard — this  solemn  duty  forced  itself 
upon  the  young  man.  He  resolved  to 
bear  any  thing,  every  thing,  himself  rather 
than  allow  a  hair  of  his  wife's  head  to  suf- 
fer. A  boy  in  love,  and  a  man  who  loves 
as  perhaps  only  a  man  can  love,  and  cer- 
tainly can  only  love  one  woman — he  now 
saw  what  a  world  of  difference  there  is 
between.  And  as  day  by  day  his  old, 
solitary,  selfish  life  drifted  fast  away,  till 
he  almost  forgot  he  had  ever  been  "a 
bachelor,"  he  thanked  Heaven  for  making 
him,  not  only  a  happier,  but,  he  believed, 
a  better  man,  and  infinitely  more  of  a 
man,  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense,  for 
having  a  woman  to  take  care  of. 

"It  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  said  he, 
two  days  after,  throwing  over  to  Silence 
a  heap  of  letters  which  had  succeeded  a 
whole  pack  of  cards,  left  luckily  during 
a  day's  absence,  when  he  had  been  show- 
ing her  some  Scotch  mountains,  and 
apologizing  for  their  not  being  Alps. 
"  Here  are  invitations  enough.  The  way 
of  the  world!  Once  met  at  the  Grier- 
sons',  all  Richerden  is  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted to  visit  us.  Even  my  sister:  did 
you  notice  these  ?" 

The  cards  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Thomson,  and  a  formal  dinner  invita- 
tion, sufficiently  proved  Bella's  sisterly 
feelings. 

"We  shall  go?"  Silence  was  still  fee- 
ble in  those  auxiliary  verbs,  which  to  a 
native  can  take  such  delicate  shades  of 
meaning.  Her  husband  could  hardly  tell 
whether  or  not  she  wished  to  go.  But  he 
knew  she  ought  to  go,  even  if  at  some 
slight  sacrifice  to  both ;  therefore  he  mere- 
ly assented,  without  opening  any  discus- 
sion pro  or  con.  She  tacitly  accepted  his 
"Yes,"  and  he  went  on  explaining  or 
criticising  the  other  invitations. 
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' k  After  all,  the  world  is  exceedingly  like 
a  flock  of  sheep.  Let  one  jump  the  ditch, 
the  others  are  sure  to  follow.  And  this 
was  a  very  wide  ditch  to  jump,  truly," 
added  he,  looking  round  the  room .  ' '  We 
ought  certainly  to  take  a  house,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  our  friends.  What  agony 
it  must  have  cost  some  of  them  to  stop 
their  carriages  in  front  of  a  flat!" 

Silence  laughed  merrily.  "And  yet 
we  are  happy  in  it!  It  is  ugly,  I  know 
that;  but  I  think  I  have  never  been  so 
happy  in  all  my  life ;  and  as  for  all  this 
visiting,  is  it  quite,  quite  necessary  ?" 

Roderick  was  but  a  man,  and  a  proud 
man.  All  the  prouder,  perhaps,  from  a 
slight  consciousness  of  having  sunk  in 
the  world — if  people  chose  so  to  consider 
it — sunk  from  wealth  and  idleness  to  a 
small  income  and  what  some  would  call 
the  disgrace,  some  the  dignity,  of  labor. 

He  hesitated  a  little ;  then  said,  gently, 
' '  Yes,  my  wife,  if  you  do  not  dislike  it 
very  much,  I  think  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary." 

"  That  is  enough;  we  will  go." 

' '  Out  of  mere  obedience,  my  darling  ?" 

"No,"  she  said,  answering  his  smile 
with  a  sweet  gravity:  "  I  do  not  think  it 
is  in  me  blindly  to  obey  any  one,  not  even 
you.  But  I  honor  you  so  much  in  all 
things  I  can  understand,  that  in  things  I 
do  not  quite  understand  I  trust  you.  That 
is  the  only  true  and  safe  obedience." 

So  they  went  to  dinner  after  dinner. 
At  Richerden  the  only  idea  of  "society" 
consists  in  dining.  One  invitation  fol- 
lowed another  rapidly,  for  it  was  near  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  most  families  were 
beginning  to  think  of  the  periodical  "go- 
ing to  the  coast."  Yet  Roderick  liked  it; 
she  too,  after  a  fashion.  "It  makes  one 
feel,"  she  said  once  when  they  had  come 
back,  "in  the  sma'  hours,"  to  their  quiet 
flat,  "like  sitting  safe  in  a  sheltered  hut, 
with  the  rain  pelting  outside." 

Roderick  laughed.  "This  place  rather 
resembles  a  hut,  certainly;  but  would 
Richerden  be  flattered  by  your  likening 
its  splendid  hospitalities  to  '  an  evendown 
pour'  ?" 

Silence  colored.  "I  don't  mean  that. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  Visiting  is 
pleasant.  I  am  glad  to  feel  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  me,  and  oh,  I  am  so  proud  of 
you!  But  still,  that  is  only  our  outside 
life.    The  real  life  is  this." 

She  crept  close  to  him.  She  felt  the 
beating  of  the  strong  true  heart  that  she 


knew  was  wholly  her  own.  Then  lifting 
up  her  face,  all  wet  with  peaceful  tears, 
she  looked  earnestly  at  her  husband. 

' '  I  am  so  sorry,  I  never  can  tell  how 
sorry,  for  the  women  who  are  not  happy." 

Whether  Mrs.  Alexander  Thomson, 
with  whom  they  had  just  been  dining, 
was  a  happy  woman  or  not,  neither  of 
these  two  discussed,  nor  did  the  lady  her- 
self betray.  Either  by  her  own  will,  or 
her  husband's,  Bella  showed  the  young 
couple  every  civil  attention,  though  more 
as  an  acquaintance  than  a  sister-in-law. 
Whenever  she  invited  them  there  was  al- 
ways a  party — those  large  parties  which 
are  such  safeguards  against  dangerously 
confidential  intercourse ;  and  she  set  them 
down  to  banquet  upon  every  delicacy  of 
the  season.    But,  but — 

There  is  a  proverb — Roderick  some- 
times thought  of  it  nowadays,  and  felt 
that  he  could  almost  understand  it — "Bet- 
ter is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than 
a  house  full  of  sacrifices  with  strife." 

Their  "dinner  of  herbs"  was  growing 
nearer  than  they  thought. 

Roderick  one  day  came  in  from  a  call 
on  Mr.  Maclagan,  whose  hospitalities  they 
had  also  shared,  and  Silence,  with  her 
sweet  nature  and  w^ide  power  of  sympa- 
thy, had  persisted  that  even  Mrs.  Macla- 
gan was,  when  you  came  to  know  her, 
not  so  black  as  she  was  painted.  Mr. 
Maclagan,  Roderick  allowed,  was  always 
liked  and  likable — till  now.  She  saw  im- 
mediately that  something  had  gone  seri- 
ously wrong. 

' '  What  is  it  ?    Your  mother  ?" 

"No,  dear;  not  my  mother  this  time. 
She  is  well  and  happy  in  England.  I 
may  safely  forget  her,  as  she  does  me. 
It  is  only —  Oh,  Silence!  did  you  ever 
know  what  it  was  to  owe  a  lot  of  money 
and  not  have  a  halfpenny  to  pay  it  with  ? 
At  least,  I  don't  mean  we  are  at  our  last 
halfpenny,  but  we — that  is,  I — have  been 
spending  a  good  deal  more  than  I  ought, 
and  Maclagan  has  just  told  me  so,  and — 
But  this  is  childish;  you  must  not  heed 
it,  darling,"  said  he,  trying  to  hide  his  ex- 
treme perturbation. 

For  a  minute  or  two  she  let  him  hide 
it,  or  think  he  did — going  on  with  her 
needle-work  as  if  nothing  was  the  mat- 
ter, while  he  took  up  his  writing-case  and 
went  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
This  could  not  last.  She  crept  behind 
his  chair,  and  soon  he  felt  her  arms  round 
his  neck.     He  caught  them  there,  and 
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imprisoning  the  two  little  hands,  kissed 
them  many  times. 

' '  I  don't  know  how  it  is ;  I  ought  not 
to  trouble  you;  and  yet  I  have  got  into 
such  a  habit  of  telling  you  every  thing — " 

"Is  that  wrong  ?" 

' '  Only  on  your  account.  You  are  so 
young,  my  darling.    I  ought  to  bear  my 


like  a  child ;  an  idol,  certainly,  but  still  a 
child.  Now  their  positions  seemed  re- 
versed. He  looked  up  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  laid  his  head  on  her  shoulder 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

4 '  Oh,  it  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  tell 
you  every  thing !" 

"  Do  so,  then." 


own  burdens,  and  yours  too.  Yet  now  I 
seem  too  weak  for  either.  What  in  the 
world  shall  I  do  ?" 

He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands  in 
deep  depression.  Silence  came  and  knelt 
beside  him.  She  was  very  young,  very 
childish,  or  child-like,  in  many  things, 
and  hitherto  her  husband  had  treated  her 


The  "every  thing"  was  not  very  seri- 
ous, but  it  seemed  so  to  him,  who  had 
never  in  all  his  life  known  what  it  was 
to  want  any  thing  he  wished  for. 

"  I  am  an  idiot,  I  know  I  am,  to  feel  so 
keenly  the  lack  of  a  few  pounds;  but  I 
never  was  used  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
Maclagan  asked  me  to  show  him  my  4  ac- 
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counts.'  Why,  I  never  kept  accounts  in 
all  my  days !  My  mother  allowed  me  so 
much  a  year,  or  half  year.  I  spent  it, 
and  when  it  was  done  I  came  to  her  for 
more.  Not  that  I  was  ever  extravagant ; 
she  knew  that —  But,  oh,  Silence !  money 
seems  to  slip  through  my  fingers  in  the 
most  marvellous  way.  As  Maclagan  told 
me,  and  I  could  not  deny  it,  I  no  more 
know  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  small  in- 
come than  if  I  were  a  baby.    Do  you  ?" 

He  looked  up  in  such  a  piteously  help- 
less fashion  that  she  could  have  smiled, 
had  she  not  felt  so  infinitely  tender  over 
him.  But  it  was  the  tenderness  which  is 
born  of  utmost  reverence.  Without  any 
arguing,  she  answered,  simply,  ' '  Suppose 
I  try,"  and  began  looking  over  the  mass 
of  papers  before  him,  and  which  he  him- 
self regarded  with  an  expression  almost 
of  despair.  Poor  fellow !  he  had  got  into 
what  women  call  "a  regular  muddle," 
like  many  another  man  who,  neglecting 
or  despising  the  small  economies  which 
result  in  large  comforts,  and  regardless 
of  the  proportion  of  things,  and  the  prop- 
er balance  of  expenditure,  drifts  away 
into  endless  worries,  anxieties,  sometimes 
into  absolute  ruin,  and  all  for  want  of  the 
clear  head,  the  firm,  careful  hand,  and, 
above  all,  the  infinite  power  of  taking 
trouble,  which  is  essentially  feminine. 

Roderick  watched  his  wife  slowly  un- 
tying the  Gordian  knot,  which  he,  man- 
like, would  have  liked  to  dash  his  sword 
through. 

"What  patience  you  have!"  he  said. 
"Do  throw  it  all  aside.  You  must  be 
very  tired." 

' '  Oh  no ;  it  is  my  business ;  I  ought  to 
have  undertaken  it  before.  My  mother 
used  to  say  it  was  the  man's  part  to  earn 
the  money,  the  woman's  to  use  it.  I  can, 
a  little.  Mamma  let  me  keep  house  ever 
since  I  was  seventeen.  I  managed  all 
her  affairs.  Perhaps,  if  you  would  let 
me  try — " 

"To  manage  mine,  and  me  ?" 

"No!"  a  little  indignantly.  "I  am 
afraid  I  should  despise  the  man  I  'man- 
aged.' But  I  would  like  to  take  my  fair 
half  of  the  work  of  life.  Yours  is  out- 
side, mine  inside.  Will  that  do  ?  Is  it  a 
bargain  ?" 

"My  love!  Yes." 

"Now" — with  a  pretty  imperiousness 
— "you  must  give  me  all  the  money  you 
have,  and  all  the  bills  you  owe,  and  tell 
me  exactly  how  much  you  have  a  year. 


Then  take  a  book  and  read.  No" — pass- 
ing her  hand  over  his  forehead,  which 
was  burning  hot — "go  and  lie  down  for 
an  hour.  When  you  wake  up  you  shall 
find  all  right." 

Poor  Roderick !  he  could  not  resist ;  he 
was  quite  worn  out  with  the  irritations  of 
the  day,  and  that  morbid  anxiety  peculiar 
to  temperaments  like  his  own,  but  from 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  shielded  by 
kindly  Fate.  Now  Fate  had  turned 
round,  and  left  him  unshielded,  except 
by  his  naturally  brave  heart,  and  that 
other — only  a  woman's.  But  a  woman's 
heart,  with  love  at  its  core,  is  not  exactly 
the  weakest  thing  in  the  world. 

He  slept  an  hour,  and  then  saw  his  wife 
standing  beside  him  with  her  grave  little 
face,  and  a  "  memorandum"  in  her  hand, 
wherein  their  incomings  and  outgoings 
were  set  down  with  scrupulous  neatness 
and  as  much  accuracy  as  was  attainable 
under  the  circumstances. 

"  How  clever  you  are !"  Roderick  cried, 
enthusiastically,  until  he  discovered  the 
sad  deficit,  which  must  be  met  somehow. 
How  ?  ' 1  Perhaps  the  people  would  wait ; 
Richerden  tradesmen  often  do." 

"If  they  could,  we  could  not,"  Silence 
answered,  gravely.  ' '  They  must  be  paid. " 

' '  How  ?  Not  by  asking  my  mother ;  it 
is  impossible, "  added  he,  abruptly.  ' '  And 
otherwise,  what  can  I  do  ?  'I  can  not  dig ; 
to  beg  I  am  ashamed.'  " 

Roderick  spoke  with  great  bitterness. 
His  wife  made  no  answer,  but  went  into 
her  bedroom  and  brought  out  a  large  jew- 
eller's case — necklet,  bracelet,  brooch. 

"It  was  very  good  of  you,  dear,  to  give 
me  these.  I  know  what  they  cost,  for  I 
have  found  the  receipted  bill ;  still,  if  we 
had,  not  jewels,  but  the  money — " 

Roderick  drew  himself  up  with  exceed- 
ing pride.  ' '  Am  I  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  I  require  to  sell  my  wife's  ornaments  ? 
It  is  a  little  hard."  Then  bursting  out 
hotly,  as  she  had  never  before  seen  him 
do — "No,  Silence,  you  are  only  a  girl; 
you  don't  understand  the  world,  or  you 
would  never  have  suggested  such  a  thing. 
Not  that;  any  thing  but  that." 

"There  is  nothing  but  that,  so  far  as  I 
see,"  she  answered,  gently  but  firmly. 
"It  is  true,  I  am  a  girl;  but  I  am  not 
quite  ignorant  of  the  world — at  least  of 
its  troubles.  Mamma  and  I  were  often 
very  poor — so  poor  that  we  did  not  al- 
ways have  enough  to  eat;  but  we  held 
our  heads  high,  because  we  owed  no  one 
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any  thing.  She  used  to  say,  '  My  child, 
■what  we  can  not  pay  for,  we  will  go  with- 
out.' I  always  obeyed  her.  I  must  do 
so  still.  You  must  never  ask  me  to  wear 
these  jewels.1' 

He  was  so  astonished  that  his  sudden 
wrath  melted  away  in  a  moment.  The 
gentle  creature  whom  he  could  have  ruled 
with  a  word !  Yet  by  the  way  she  quiet- 
ly put  the  ornaments  back,  and  laid  the 
case  aside,  he  knew  she  meant  what  she 
said,  and  that  nothing  would  ever  move 
her  to  act  against  her  conscience. 

' '  Do  you  not  care  for  them,  the  gifts  I 
gave  you  ?"  said  Roderick,  tenderly. 

' '  Care  for  them  ?  do  I  not  ?  But  I  care 
for  you  still  more.  I  would  rather  never 
wear  jewels  to  the  day  of  my  death  than 
see  my  husband  look  as  he  has  looked 
this  day." 

' '  But  to  sell  your  ornaments,  even  if  I 
can  do  it,  which  I  doubt.  My  poor  child ! 
what  wTould  Richerden  people  say  ?" 

' '  Would  Richerden  think  it  more  dis- 
creditable that  you  should  sell  my  orna- 
ments than  that  your  trades-people  should 
go  without  their  money  ?  Then  I  think 
the  sooner  we  leave  Richerden  the  better." 

"  Have  we  quarrelled  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  she,  half  smiling. 

Roderick  paused  a  minute,  and  then 
held  out  his  arms. 

"  You  are  right;  I  will  do  it." 

1 '  Not  you,  dear ;  these  things  are  so 
much  easier  to  women  than  to  men.  Let 
me  go  to  the  jeweller,  and  say — " 

tk  That  you  do  not  like  them  ?" 

' '  No ;  for  that  would  not  be  true.  I 
like  them  very  much — as  I  like  all  pretty 
things.  But  I  like  other  things  better — 
honor,  peace,  and  a  quiet  mind.  We  will 
set  ourselves  right  now,  and  after  that  we 
will  be  careful — very  careful.  You  must 
earn  the  money,  and,  like  Macbeth,  '  leave 
all  the  rest  to  me;'  then  this  will  never 
happen  again,  I  being  so  'clever,'  as  you 
say." 

The  laugh  in  her  voice,  but  the  tears  in 
her  eyes — who  could  withstand  either  ? 
Not  Roderick,  certainly.  Besides,  he  had 
the  sense  to  see,  what  not  all  men  can  see, 
that  there  are  things  which  a  woman  can 
do  better  than  a  man,  in  which  a  woman 
is  often  wise  and  a  man  foolish.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  superiority  or  inferiority, 
but  merely  difference. 

"  I  perceive,"  he  said,  "I  must  give  you 
the  reins,  and  sink  into  my  right  place  in 
the  household  chariot.    Well,  perhaps  it 


is  best ;  far  better  than  turning  into  a  do- 
mestic Phaeton  and  setting  the  world  on 
fire.  Seriously,  my  darling,  this  shall 
not  happen  again,  if  you  will  help  me." 

So  ended  their  first  quarrel,  which  Si- 
lence persisted  was  not  a  quarrel,  but  only 
a  slight  variety  in  opinion.  And  she  did 
help  him  from  that  time  forward,  in 
many  things  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  very  painful  to  a  proud  man,  very 
wearisome  to  a  busy  man.  But  she  had 
a  way  of  doing  them  all,  even  the  most 
humiliating,  which  took  the  sting  out  of 
them  entirely.  And  when  the  money 
was  obtained,  every  body  paid,  and  the 
preparations  completed  for  their  next 
day's  journey  to  Blackhall,  young  Mrs. 
Jardine  sat  on  her  boxes,  which  she  had 
packed  with  her  own  hands,  looking  pale 
and  tired,  certainly,  but  with  the  cheerf ul- 
est  of  countenances.  Her  husband,  too, 
went  about  whistling,  "O  Nannie,  wilt 
thou  gang  wi'  me  ?"  in  which  song,  sung 
under  his  instruction  as  to  accent,  she 
had  created  quite  a  furor  at  several  din- 
ner parties. 

"Evidently  you  do  not  'sigh  to  leave 
the  flaunting  town,'  and  are  any  thing  but 
disgusted  wTith  the  'lowly  cot  and  russet 
gown,'  to  wrhich  I  am  dooming  you,"  said 
he,  laughing.  ' '  So,  give  me  the  song ; 
even  though  our  piano  is  gone,  and  our 
parlor  looks  any  thing  but  that  'bower 
of  roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream,'  to  which 
you  are  so  often  calling  my  attention. 
Sing,  my  bird." 

She  sat  down  and  sang,  clear  as  a  bell 
and  gay  as  a  lark,  the  lovely  old  ditty. 
Her  voice  was  her  one  perfectly  beautiful 
possession,  "except,"  as  Roderick  some- 
times said — "except  her  soul,"  of  which 
it  wTas  the  exponent.  He  listened  to  it 
with  all  his  heart  in  his  eyes. 

' '  Do  you  remember,  Silence,  that  first 
night  at  the  Reyniers',  when  you  sang 
'  My  Queen  ?'  And  again — no,  you  could 
not  remember  that — the  first  Sunday 
when  I  heard  you  singing  behind  me,  un- 
seen, in  Neuchatel  Cathedral  ?  It  sound- 
ed like  the  voice  of  an  angel — my  good 
angel.  And  now  I  have  her  in  my  home, 
my  own  home,  forever.  And  she  is — 
only  a  woman,  and  has  got  no  wings." 

' '  Nor  has  mine  either.  He  is — only  a 
man ;  and  I  find  out  a  new — shall  I  call 
it  peculiarity  ? — in  him  every  day.  And, 
worse,  he  can  not  sing  at  all ;  he  can  only 
whistle;  but — " 

And  then,  being  a  weak-minded  worn- 
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an  at  best,  and  also  exceedingly  tired, 
she  stopped  laughing,  and  began  crying, 
clinging  passionately  to  her  husband's 
breast. 

"Oh,  take  care  of  me,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  you  as  well  as  I  can.  We  are 
very  young,  very  foolish  ;  but  we  may 
help  one  another.  Only  love  me,  and 
then —  No,  whether  you  love  me  or  not, 
I  shall  always  love  you." 

"My  darling!" 

"But" — with  the  sun  breaking  bright- 
ly through  the  summer  shower — "since 
you  do  love  me,  all  will  go  well.  We 
will  fight  the  world  together,  and  not 
be  afraid.  No" — tossing  back  her  light 
curls  (they  were  terribly  unfashionable, 
and  she  had  been  urged  to  abolish  them, 
but  Roderick  objected,  and  they  remain- 
ed)—  "no!" — and  a  gleam  that  might 
have  come  from  some  Highland  ances- 
tress of  both,  fearless  till  death,  and  faith- 
ful till  death,  shone  in  Silence's  eyes — 
"I  am  afraid  of  nothing,  so  long  as  I 
have  you." 


HOW  THAT  CUP  SLIPPED. 

"  There's  many  a  slip 
'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

IN  Chicago.  But  who  would  ever  think 
of  locating  a  romance  in  Chicago  ?  and 
not  only  using  that  prosaic  city,  but  se- 
lecting for  its  hero  a  quiet  (except  when 
in  a  "corner")  coal  merchant?  My  plea 
is  this:  romances  locate  themselves,  and 
heroes  are  like  murder — you  never  know 
when  or  where  to  prepare  for  them.  So 
it  was  in  Chicago  that  the  cup  was  lifted, 
and  quiet,  bashful  Mr.  Strong,  who  knew 
far  more  about  the  different  kinds  of  coal 
than  he  did  about  women,  whose  unsteady 
hand  let  it  fall. 

Mr.  Strong,  at  a  date  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  his  romance,  belonged  to  that 
army  of  middle-aged  young  men  seldom 
visible  to  a  lady  save  at  the  theatre,  or 
occasionally  on  Madison  Street,  or  going 
up  the  steps  of  some  boarding-house.  At 
the  theatre  they  troop  by  twos  and  threes 
to  their  reserved  seats  in  all  the  joyous 
freedom  of  ungloved  hands,  listen  to  the 
play,  unless  perchance  they  are  distract- 
ed by  the  sight  of  some  former  compan- 
ion who  is  detected  stealing  guiltily  in 
with  a  pretty  smiling  girl,  upon  whom 
he  lavishes  bonbons  and  attentions,  and 
never  once  glances  in  the  direction  of  his 
forsaken  friends.    They  always  hurry  out 


between  acts,  not  so  much,  I  am  con- 
vinced, for  the  sake  of  getting  a  drink,  as 
to  escape  into  the  open  air,  and  chuckle 
over  the  capture  of  Brown.  Or  (presum- 
ing my  reader  to  be  a  lady)  you  are  at 
another  time  indebted  to  one  of  this  band 
for  a  seat  in  a  crowded  stage  in  crossing 
from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other. 
He  cheerfully  resigns  his  place,  you  are 
made  comfortable,  and  he  hangs  on  to  a 
strap  and  bumps  his  expensive  beaver 
against  the  stage  roof.  Or,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, you  may  see  him  mounting  the  steps 
of  his  boarding-house. 

It  was  in  the  latter  case  that  Miss  Jessie 
Bloomer  first  saw  Mr.  Strong.  She  had 
arrived  in  Chicago  one  summer  day  by 
an  afternoon  train,  had  taken  a  warm 
bath  and  a  refreshing  nap,  had  tossed  her 
waving  brown  hair  into  an  artistic  mass, 
robed  herself  in  a  pale  blue  muslin,  the 
delicate  shade  of  which  brought  out  every 
rose  and  lily  of  her  pretty  dimpled  face, 
and  at  last  had  floated  airily  down  stairs, 
and  was  standing  at  one  of  the  parlor 
windows  just  as  Mr.  Strong,  fanning  him- 
self with  an  evening  paper,  put  his  foot 
upon  the  lower  step  of  his  boarding-house. 
Some  young  fellows  were  lounging  on  the 
upper  one,  and  a  word  from  them  caused 
him  to  look  up.  As  he  did  so,  the  picture 
framed  by  the  open  window  with  its 
shadowy  lace  drapery  was  so  dazzling 
that  it  caught  his  eyes  at  once,  and  he 
was  overcome  with  embarrassment,  and 
shuffled  clumsily  up,  to  the  suppressed 
amusement  of  the  fellows  at  the  top,  who 
remarked  that  "  Strong  seemed  struck." 

Now  it  may  naturally  be  asked  how 
Miss  Bloomer  came  to  invade  the  home  of 
these  commercial  gentlemen.  The  an- 
swer is  easily  given.  She  was  a  young 
sister  of  Mrs.  Jack  Morin,  who,  with  her 
husband,  also  boarded  at  No.  10.  Now 
all  the  fellows  in  the  house  knew  Mrs. 
Morin  very  well  indeed,  but  then  she  was 
forty  years  old,  had  a  double  chin  and 
easy  manners,  and  it  had  not  taken  any 
courage  to  make  her  acquaintance.  But 
it  was  a  very  different  thing  to  have  a 
dainty  bud  of  a  girl  suddenly  settle  down 
in  one  of  the  rather  worn  easy-chairs  of 
their  parlor,  and  as  she  had  come  without 
warning,  she  was  such  a  surprising  appa- 
rition that  she  caused  each  one  of  the 
boarders  to  scuttle  back  from  the  parlor 
door,  when  he  would  have  entered,  and 
converse  in  unusually  low  tones  on  the 
front  stops. 
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In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Strong  paused  not 
to  listen  to  the  gibes  of  his  companions, 
but  hurried  up  to  his  room  to  re-arrange 
his  dusty  garb;  for  he  was  late,  and  the 
fumes  of  the  dinner  were  already  mount- 
ing the  basement  stairs  in  an  overheated 
manner,  and  mingling  with  the  still  warm 
air  of  late  afternoon. 

When  he  re-appeared  the  scene  had 
changed,  and  the  household  was  assem- 
bled around  the  dinner  table.  As  he  en- 
tered the  dining-room,  Gordon,  the  wit  of 
the  house,  had,  with  Jenkins  and  Smith, 
the  other  boarders,  been  introduced,  and 
was  giving  the  new  arrival  a  humorous 
catalogue  of  the  sights  which  Chicago  of- 
fered, and  which  she  must  make  a  point 
of  seeing. 

Miss  Bloomer  was  thinking,  just  as  Mr. 
Strong  took  his  seat,  that  it  must  be  very 
funny  indeed  to  drive  under  a  river  in- 
stead of  over  it,  and  she  was  thinking,  too, 
that  a  tunnel  must  be  rather  a  frightful 
place,  especially  at  night,  which  gave 
Gordon  a  chance  to  get  off  one  of  his  mots 
(not  altogether  new  to  his  fellow-board- 
ers), to  the  effect  that  although  it  was  a 
good  place  for  lurking  robbers,  they  could 
hardly  be  called  highwaymen,  at  which 
Miss  Bloomer  laughed  sweetly,  with  her 
big  eyes  as  well  as  her  pretty  lips. 

Somehow  Mr.  Strong  felt  irritated  with 
Gordon  and  his  old  jokes,  and  when  he  in 
his  turn  had  been  introduced  to  the  young 
lady,  he  chose  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  a  grave,  even  a  gloomy,  channel.  But 
fortunately  gayety  was  restored  by  the 
timely  entrance  of  belated  Jack  Morin, 
who  greeted  his  charming  sister-in-law  in 
a  boisterous  and  brotherly  fashion,  giving 
her  a  hearty  kiss  and  hug  when  she  sprang 
from  her  chair  to  meet  him — a  proceeding 
which  was  watched  with  envious  eyes  by 
the  boarders,  and  when  he  pulled  one  of 
the  long  curls  which  hung  in  her  neck,  and 
told  her  that  after  himself  she  was  the 
beauty  of  the  family,  every  fork  was  si- 
lenced in  rapt  attention. 

But  I  must  not  linger  too  long  over  this 
part  of  my  story,  since  it  is  only  the  pref- 
ace. 

Not  many  days  passed  before  Miss  Jes- 
sie was  adored  by  the  four  bachelors. 
Not  one  wTould  have  owned  that  he  was 
doing  more  for  her  than  he  would  cheer- 
fully do  for  any  lady  visiting  the  city  for 
the  first  time,  when  each  vied  with  the 
other  in  making  her  visit  agreeable.  But, 
oh,  Messrs.  Gordon,  Strong,  Jenkins,  and 


Smith,  did  you  do  as  much  for  quiet, 
plain  Miss  Wyman  when  she,  only  twelve 
short  months  before,  visited  her  cous- 
in, your  landlady,  in  this  very  house  ? 
Where  then  was  this  lavish  display  of 
hospitality  on  your  part  ?  Did  she  not 
broadly  hint  that  she  would  like  to  go 
out  to  the  "crib,"  and  also  see  the  interior 
of  the  shot-tower  ?  And  did  she  not  say 
plainly  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  horses, 
when  you,  Mr.  Gordon,  made  a  sham  show 
of  regret  that  your  swift  trotters  were  not 
safe  for  a  lady  to  drive  behind  ?  And  did 
not  you,  Mr.  Jenkins,  trump  up  a  busi- 
ness visit  to  St.  Louis  rather  than  wait 
upon  the  ladies  to  the  opera  ?  And  as  for 
Smith,  he  ought  to  blush  to  his  dying  day 
when  he  recalls  the  falsehood  he  concoct- 
ed about  the  perils  of  a  trip  out  to  the 
crib.  And  when  did  you,  Mr.  Strong, 
ever  lay  aside  your  evening  paper  and 
banter  Miss  Wyman  to  beat  you  at  a  game 
of  chess?  Shame,  shame  upon  you  all! 
You  know  very  well  that  you  allowed 
that  poor  young  lady  to  have  a  dismal 
visit  in  the  city  you  are  now  making  so 
lively  for  this  rosy  girl,  with  her  bewitch- 
ing smile  and  eyes. 

But  to  resume  my  chronicle.  For  the 
first  few  evenings  Mr.  Strong  was,  to  all 
outward  seeming,  true  to  his  paper,  but  a 
close  observer  might  often  have  caught 
him  looking  over  the  top  at  the  central 
figure  of  the  group  around  the  card  table. 
Especially  was  he  distrait  when  a  light, 
happy  laugh  called  him  away  from  poli- 
tics and  current  prices,  and  a  pretty  white 
hand  reached  out  with  a  childish  petu- 
lance after  a  lost  "trick."  And  he  gave 
up  all  semblance  to  reading  when  a  girl- 
ish figure  perched  itself  upon  the  piano 
stool,  and  waited  patiently  while  that  for- 
ward Jenkins  tortured  the  strings  of  his 
violin,  and  prepared  to  squeak  out  a  vil- 
lainous accompaniment. 

Then  came  an  evening  when  he  stood 
back  of  Miss  Bloomer's  chair  and  gave  her 
some  useful  hints  on  euchre  -  playing, 
which  were  most  gratefully  received. 
After  that  he  was  often  one  of  the  four 
around  the  ever-present  euchre  table. 

About  this  time  a  certain  world -re- 
nowned prima  donna  began  an  engage- 
ment at  M  Wicker's,  and  one  evening  Smith 
came  home  unusually  early,  and  spent  an 
unusually  long  time  over  his  toilet.  A 
little  later,  a  gorgeous  and  expensive  bou- 
quet arrived,  and  was  sent  up  to  his  room. 
At  dinner,  Miss  Bloomer,  always  prettily 
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dressed,  had  added  several  festive  touches 
to  her  dress,  which,  taken  with  the  symp- 
toms in  Smith's  case,  threw  the  other  three 
bachelors  into  a  high  state  of  excitement, 
and  they  anxiously  awaited  further  devel- 
opments. They  were  not  kept  long"  in 
suspense,  for  soon  after  dinner  a  carriage 
drew  up  before  the  door,  and  the  driver 
announced  that  he  had  called  for  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  was  notified,  and  was 
soon  waiting,  in  rather  a  nervous  manner, 
in  the  hall.  Presently  Miss  Jessie  Bloom- 
er tripped  lightly  down  stairs,  wrapped  in 
a  fleecy  opera  cloak,  and  carrying  the  mys- 
terious bouquet  in  her  hand,  and  together 
the  forsaken  trio  of  bachelors  gloomily 
watched  Smith  hand  her  into  the  carriage, 
and  drive  away  to  the  opera.  They  all 
resented  what  they  felt  to  be  shabby,  un- 
derhanded behavior  on  his  part,  and  had 
they  been  Englishmen,  they  would  have 
joined  in  voting  him  ' ;  a  cad. "  But  being 
merely  good  citizens  of  Chicago,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  remark  that 
Smith  was  sometimes  a  little  tricky  on 
'Change,  which  fact  really  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  case  in  hand,  as  his  present  be- 
havior was  certainly  straightforward  and 
above-board.  He  had  asked  Miss  Bloom- 
er that  morning  if  he  might  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  her  company  to  the  opera ;  she  had 
readily  accepted;  and  it  had  never  once 
crossed  his  mind  that  it  was  a  duty  he 
owed  to  his  fellow-boarders  to  acquaint 
them  with  his  intentions.  But  it  was 
tacitly  agreed  that  Smith's  conduct  was 
such  that  it  could  not  be  overlooked  nor 
meekly  borne.  If  he  could  whisk  Miss 
Bloomer  away  to  the  opera,  why,  so  could 
they,  and  then  and  there  each  to  himself 
vowed  a  vow,  the  carrying  out  of  which 
rolled  gold — or  rather  good  greenbacks — 
into  the  coffers  of  that  prima  donna,  and 
into  the  pockets  of  florists  and  hackmen. 
And  never  before  did  a  little  village  maid- 
en have  such  a  feast  of  opera,  or  accumu- 
late bouquets  and  librettos  at  such  a  rate. 
This  opera  business  was  but  the  beginning 
of  her  dissipations.  There  were  drives 
out  to  Lincoln  Park;  Gordon's  skittish 
beasts  flew  along  "the  Boulevard"  with 
the  brave  little  belle  sitting  beside  their 
owner;  an  excursion  was  arranged  off- 
hand for  herself,  Mrs.  Morin,  and  one  of 
her  admirers  out  to  Hyde  Park,"  when  she 
was  heard  to  express  a  wish  to  go  there 
and  gather  fringed  gentians;  and  as  for 
bonbons,  they  filed  up  to  her  room  in  a 
perfect  procession  of  costly  satin,  gilt,  and 


inlaid  boxes.  So  altogether  Miss  Bloom- 
er was  having,  as  she  wrote  to  a  friend  at 
home,  "a  perfectly  lovely  time." 

But  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
there  came  a  time  when  she  had  to  cease 
revolving  in  this  round  of  gayety.  One 
soft  autumn  evening,  as  she  was  driving 
beside  Mr.  Strong  along  the  lake  shore, 
there  came  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  and 
they  silently  watched  the  full  moon  as  it 
began  to  burnish  the  tranquil  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  carriage  rolled  soft- 
ly along,  and  the  horses  stepped  evenly 
over  the  damp  drive,  and  every  thing 
combined  to  enhance  the  quiet  of  the 
hour.  Finally  Miss  Bloomer  spoke,  and 
there  was  a  tone  of  regret  in  her  voice 
which  her  statement  scarcely  seemed  to 
warrant.    She  said : 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  mamma  to-day." 

Mr.  Strong  was  puzzled  by  the  woe  of 
her  manner,  but  hoped  her  mamma  was 
well. 

"Yes,  thank  you,  she  is  quite  well; 
but—" 

"Your  papa  is  not  ill,  I  hope  ?" 
"No,  papa  is  very  well  too;  but — " 
"Yes?" 

"I  have  to  go  home." 

' 1  Go  home  !  Oh  no.  Why,  you1  ve 
only  just  come." 

1  k  Oh,  Mr.  Strong,  I've  been  here  ten 
weeks  next  Saturday." 

' '  Ten  weeks  !  It  doesn't  seem  that 
many  days." 

' '  And  I've  had  such  a  perfectly  lovely 
time.  I  only  wish  I  had  just  come ;  then 
I'd  still  have  my  visit  to  make." 

' '  But  why  need  you  go  home  ?  Write 
and  ask  your  mother  to  let  you  stay  all 
winter." 

' '  It  would  be  of  no  use ;  and  what  is 
worse,  I  don't  expect  ever  to  see  dear, 
lovely  Chicago  again.  You  know  Jack 
is  going  to  live  in  St.  Louis  after  this;" 
and  there  was  the  suggestion  of  a  sob  in 
Miss  Jessie's  voice  as  she  finished  her  sen- 
tence. 

Mr.  Strong  mused,  and  at  last  said, 
"That's  too  bad." 

It  was  some  time  before  either  spoke 
again,  and  during  the  interval  the  gentle- 
man was  feeling  sincere  regret  that  the 
lively  little  girl  was  going  away.  He 
would  probably  never  know  another  as 
well ;  indeed,  he  never  would  have  known 
her  if  she  had  not  walked  right  into  his 
home,  and,  as  it  were,  forced  him  to  make 
her  acquaintance.    Never  before  had  he 
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asked  a  lady  to  drive  with  him  or  go  to 
the  opera,  and  although  he  had  found  it  a 
pleasant  experience,  he  had  not  the  faint- 
est idea  that  he  would  ever  repeat  it,  for, 
as  I  hinted  before,  he  was  a  bashful  man, 
and  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  present- 
ing himself  before  any  lady  through  the 
usual  avenues  of  society.  The  result  of 
all  this  retrospection  was  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  his  first  avowal,  that  it  was  too 
bad. 

" 1  Do  you  mean  it  is  too  bad  for  you,  or 
for  me  ?" 

"Why,  for — for  me,  of  course."  Mr. 
Strong  had  really  up  to  that  instant 
not  known  which  side  his  sympathies 
were  on. 

' '  Oh,  now,  Mr.  Strong,  don't  tell  fibs ; 
you  know  you  don't  care  in  the  least 
whether  I  go  or  stay ;  you'll  forget  that  I 
ever  existed  after  I  am  gone  a  month;" 
and  the  big  eyes  looked  a  merry  reproach 
up  into  his. 

' '  You  are  too  hard  upon  a  fellow,  Miss 
Jessie — indeed  you  are;"  and  after  Mr. 
Strong  had  commenced  his  protest  it  was 
easy  to  go  on.  "You  can't  guess  how 
much  we'll  miss  you — all  of  us — and  es- 
pecially, you  may  be  sure,  77Z  be  lonely 
enough  when  you  are  gone." 

' '  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so. " 

' '  Kind !  How  could  a  fellow  help 
missing  such  a — a — "  (Be  careful,  Mr. 
Strong;  Miss  Jessie  looks  very  sweet  in 
the  moonlight,  as  she  sits  waiting  for  you 
to  finish  your  sentence.) 

"  '  Such  a — a — '  what  ?"  asked  a  saucy, 
mocking  voice. 

' '  Such  a  lovable  little  thing  as  you 
are ;"  and  before  he  realized  what  he  was 
doing,  he  had  bent  down  and  taken  a 
kiss  from  the  smiling  lips. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Strong!"  drawing  back. 

"You  are  not  angry,  are  you,  Miss 
Jessie  ?  Please  forgive  me.  Indeed  I 
couldn't  help  it." 

' '  I  am  very,  very  angry,  and  you  could 
have  helped  it  if  you  had  wanted  to." 

"Perhaps  I  could,  if  I  had  wanted  to." 

The  young  lady  preserved  a  severe  and 
silent  demeanor,  and  the  culprit  grew  un- 
easy. 

' 1  You  will  forgive  me,  won't  you.  Miss 
Jessie?  If  we  have  to  part,  let  us  part 
friends,"  in  a  very  contrite  tone. 

No  answer.  What  was  he  to  say  to 
make  his  peace?  What  would  Gordon 
probably  have  said  under  similar  circum- 
stances ? 


A  sob  from  Miss  Jessie.  ' '  I'm  just  as 
unhappy  as  I  can  be,  Mr.  Strong,  and  I'm 
very  sorry  I  told  you  I  was  going  away. 
I  never  thought  it  wjould  make — make 
you  kiss  me." 

This  was  encouraging,  and  her  com- 
panion's spirits  grew  lighter,  and  he  be- 
came fluent  in  expressions  of  regret  for 
his  conduct  and  its  remote  cause.  He  at 
last  succeeded  in  gaining  forgiveness  for 
the  first,  and  in  assuaging  her  grief  at 
leaving  "dear,  darling  Chicago;"  for  so 
perfect  was  the  reconciliation  that  when 
their  drive  was  ended,  Miss  Bloomer  was 
the  promised  wife  of  Mr.  Strong. 

Now  a  well-conducted  romance  ought 
to  have  gone  on  smoothly  from  this  point ; 
but,  instead,  this  one  sought  out  the  rough- 
est paths  through  which  to  wander.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Strong  found  awaiting 
him  a  telegram  which  called  him  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  while  he  was  away  the  fa- 
ther of  Miss  Bloomer  made  an  unexpected 
appearance  in  Chicago  ;  got  very  home- 
sick, after  the  manner  of  old  gentlemen 
unaccustomed  to  leaving  home,  and  spir- 
ited that  young  person  away  to  the  far- 
thest corner  of  Minnesota,  only  the  day 
before  her  lover  returned.  Had  she 
known  of  his  nearness,  she  might  have 
persuaded  her  father  to  wait  twenty-four 
hours  ;  but  I  am  forced  to  confess  with 
shame  that  my  hero  had  never  once  writ- 
ten to  his  little  fiancee  during  the  ten  days 
of  their  separation.  He  would  gladly 
have  done  so,  and  had  even  dated  nu- 
merous sheets  of  paper,  but  after  the  date 
was  once  written  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
continue.  The  address  was  the  stumbling- 
block;  if  he  could  have  settled  that  to  his 
satisfaction  he  might  have  gone  on,  but 
he  could  not.  Since  Miss  Jessie  was  not 
present,  his  engagement  became  so  vague 
a  thing  that  he  was  only  half  certain  that 
he  had  not  dreamed  it  that  night  in  the 
sleeping-car.  When  he  had  started  upon 
that  eventful  drive,  no  idea  that  he  would 
return  from  it  her  promised  husband  had 
ever  crossed  his  mind.  Then,  in  less  than 
two  hours  after,  he  had  said  a  hurried  fare- 
well in  the  hall,  had  stolen  a  couple  of 
kisses  when  they  were  out  of  range  of  the 
open  parlor — wherein  reigned  an  ominous 
silence — had  promised  to  be  back  the  mo- 
ment business  was  over,  and  had  taken 
his  valise  and  rushed  away  to  catch  the 
night  train  going  east.  So  after  the  many 
vain  attempts  I  have  noted  the  letter  was 
given  up,  and  he  depended  upon  forgive- 
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ness,  when  he  should  reach  Chicago,  by 
eloquently  and  truthfully  stating  the 
case. 

But  a  letter  might  have  prevented  all 
that  followed.  For  if  a  letter  had  come, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  in  the  course 
of  time  it  would  have  been  shown  to  Mrs. 
Morin,  who  would  straightway  have  told 
her  husband  and  father,  and  the  engage- 
ment would  have  been  talked  about  in  the 
family.  Indeed,  Miss  Jessie  had  depend- 
ed upon  the  coming  of  a  letter  to  divulge 
her  secret  to  her  sister.  But  when  none 
came  it  was  but  human  that  indignation 
should  settle  down  upon  her  heart,  and  si- 
lence upon  her  lips. 

So  she  departed,  leaving  but  a  brief 
note,  which  was  to  give  her  neglectful 
lover  her  Minnesota  address,  ' '  should  he 
desire  to  make  use  of  it." 

This  note  called  forth  a  prompt,  awk- 
ward apology  from  the  erring  Strong, 
which  was  received  and  pardoned — both 
the  conduct  and  letter — in  a  graceful  and 
lengthy  epistle  from  Miss  Bloomer.  In- 
deed, it  was  such  a  pretty  letter  that  it  in- 
spired the  recipient  with  a  glow  of  pride 
in  being  able  to  claim  the  charming  writ- 
er as  his  own.  He  carried  it  in  his  breast 
pocket,  and  read  it  many  times,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  retired  to  his  room 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and  wrestled 
with  an  answer  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  He  began  by  informing  her 
that  her  ' '  favor  of  last  Monday  was  re- 
ceived, and  contents  duly  noted."  Then 
he  was  glad  to  learn  that  she  had  reached 
home  safely,  and  that  she  had  found  all 
well  there;  he  was  also  glad  that  she  had 
not  mentioned  their  engagement  to  her 
sister  before  leaving  Chicago,  as  the  fel- 
lows would  all  have  had  their  remarks 
to  make,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
give  them  a  good  surprise  one  of  these 
days ;  and  should  he  write  to  her  father  ? 
He  supposed  she  knew  the  great  news 
about  Jack  and  Gordon  going  into  a  part- 
nership and  setting  up  in  St,  Louis  the 
next  week.  He  would  try  to  get  off  some 
time  near  Christmas  and  visit  her.  In 
the  mean  time  she  must  tell  him  what 
kind  of  a  ring  she  would  like.  Business 
was  beginning  to  hurry  him,  and  she 
must  not  always  wait  to  answer  letters, 
but  write  to  him  often,  and  he  remained 
respectfully  hers,  etc.,  etc. 

As  an  ordinary  letter  it  was  a  study, 
but  as  a  love-letter  not  a  success.  Still, 
Miss  Jessie  understood  his  difficulties, 
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read  the  most  readable  passages  to  her 
dear  friend  and  confidante,  and  proceed- 
ed to  make  a  hero  of  her  future  husband, 
and  did  as  he  desired  about  writing  often. 

Almost  any  reasonably  good  fellow  can 
be  idealized  into  a  hero  by  simply  setting 
himself  upon  a  pedestal  in  the  heart  of  an 
imaginative,  affectionate  young  girl,  and 
then  leaving  her.  First  of  all  he  will  be 
a  hero  because  it  is  necessary  for  her  to 
have  one  to  worship ;  then  he  is  hers,  has 
given  himself  to  her  in  preference  to  any 
of  the  thousand  other  women  he  has  seen, 
and  by  that  act  alone  has  shown  himself 
superior  to  the  thousand  other  men  whom 
she  has  seen.  He  may  be  a  trifle  dull  in 
conversation,  and  more  than  a  trifle  dull  in 
his  letters,  and  withal  somewhat  neglect- 
ful of  her ;  but  then  he  is  absorbed  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  what  would  be- 
come of  these  same  worldly  affairs  if  he 
took  no  interest  in  them  ?  so  she  cheerful- 
ly accepts  him  as  he  is,  and  stands  just  a 
little  in  awe  of  him,  because  he  under- 
stands matters  into  which  she  can  not  en- 
ter. He  may  be  rather  taciturn,  but  in 
that  case  he  has  the  veritable  grand  sei- 
gneur style,  and  is  all  the  more  admirable 
for  it.  Under  any  and  all  circumstances 
her  common  clay  turns  to  finest  marble, 
and  she  worships  her  idol,  and  commands 
all  her  friends  to  kneel  before  the  shrine. 

Now  even  on  the  slight  acquaintance 
my  readers  have  with  Mr.  Strong,  I'm 
sure  they  will  agree  with  me  in  the  ver- 
dict that  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  from 
which  heroes  are  usually  made.  He  was 
not  built  of  very  fine  clay,  nor  of  sounding 
brass ;  he  was  more — judging  him  impar- 
tially— like  a  bass-wood  image  than  any 
thing  in  the  idol  line ;  but  such  as  he  was, 
Miss  Jessie  had  not  been  parted  from  him 
a  month  before  she  had  him  enthroned, 
with  innumerable  tapers  glimmering 
through  the  clouds  of  incense  constantly 
burning  before  him. 

How  sad  to  think  that  he  was  so  soon  to 
cast  himself  down  from  that  pedestal! 
Or  did  fate  do  the  deed  ?  I'm  more  than 
half  inclined  to  think  he  was  only  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  inexorable  destiny,  for  years 
after,  when  he  told  me  the  whole  story, 
he  came  as  near  weeping  as  a  Chicago 
coal  merchant  could.  He  twisted  his 
hands  together,  and  turned  about  on  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand  a  magnificent 
diamond  ring  (which  was  bought  for  a 
much  fairer  hand) ;  he  groaned  aloud, 
and  swore  that  a  greater  blockhead  than 
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he  never  lived,  and  in  every  way  showed 
the  liveliest  remorse.  To  justify  him  as 
much  as  possible  with  my  readers,  I'm  go- 
ing to  let  him  finish  the  story  for  himself, 
and  they  will  be  convinced  of  his  sin- 
cerity. 

' '  I  arranged  my  business  so  as  to  get 
away  for  a  couple  of  weeks  about  Christ- 
mas. I  wrote  her  I  was  coming,  but  did 
not  say  just  when,  as  I  was  so  uncertain. 
I  was  going  a  little  beyond  her  home,  too, 
before  I  returned,  to  visit  some  of  my 
mother's  relatives.  I  wanted  to  see  poor 
little  Jessie  very  much ;  indeed  I  did ;  but 
I  dreaded  to  meet  the  old  folks,  and  all 
her  girl  friends,  and  the  whole  village ;  so 
when  I  got  on  the  train  to  start,  and  met 
a  friend  who  was  going  hunting  in  my 
uncle's  neighborhood,  I  decided  to  go  right 
on  with  him,  make  my  visit  there  first, 
and  then  visit  Jessie  on  my  way  back  to 
Chicago.  I  thought  I'd  gather  courage 
in  the  mean  time  to  meet  her  folks. 

k '  I  found  my  friends  very  glad  to  see 
me,  and  the  first  week  of  my  vacation 
slipped  away  without  my  realizing  it. 
Then  I  thought  I'd  send  a  line  and  fix  a 
day  for  starting.  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to 
write  that  day ;  and  the  next,  when  I  sat 
down  and  began,  I  found  it  rather  awk- 
ward to  tell  her  that  I  had  come  right  past 
her  station  to  see  other  friends  first,  so  I 
concluded  not  to  write,  but  just  step  in  the 
next  day  when  she  wasn't  expecting  to  see 
me.  That  very  night  a  terrific  snow-storm 
came,  and  there  wasn't  a  train  to  be  seen 
for  forty-eight  hours.  The  last  one  that 
went  through  brought  me  a  letter  from 
my  partner  in  Chicago,  urging  me  back 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  we  were  likely  to 
meet  with  a  heavy  loss.  The  letter  de- 
cided me  to  take  the  first  train  that  came, 
and  get  to  Chicago  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
fully  intended  to  dispatch  my  business 
there,  and  the  moment  I  could  get  away, 
to  take  three  days  and  visit  that  poor  little 
girl.  Of  course  I  couldn't  write  and  tell 
her  how  I'd  been  loafing  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  her  for  nearly  two  weeks. 

' '  When  I  got  to  Chicago  I  found  affairs 
badly  mixed  up,  and  it  was  two  weeks 
more  before  they  were  straightened.  I 
was  so  harassed  all  that  time  that  writing 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  with  me.  I 
never  was  much  of  a  letter-writer  any- 
way, and  least  of  all  in  the  line  of  friend- 
ly correspondence.  But  I  had  thought  of 
my  behavior  every  day,  and  many  times 
each  day,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  didn't 


respect  myself  any  the  more  for  my  con- 
victions. 

' '  The  very  night  that  my  business  was 
completed  I  received  this  letter  from  Miss 
Bloomer;"  and  he  handed  me  a  little  mis- 
sive from  out  his  note-book.    It  ran  thus : 

"Mr.  Strong, — After  receiving  your  last  letter, 
nearly  a  month  ago,  I  expected  you  daily.  But  I 
need  scarcely  say,  now  that  I  have  learned  from  a 
true  friend  that  you  passed  through  Forestviile  twice 
last  month,  that  I  do  not  expect  you  at  all. 

11  Your  conduct  has  been  very  singular,  to  say  the 
least,  and  I  do  not  understand  it.  Do  not,  please, 
imagine  that  I  am  breaking  my  heart  over  the  mat- 
ter, for  I  am  not.  I  only  congratulate  myself  upon 
my  happy  escape  from  a  man  who  has  so  little  re- 
gard for  his  word. 

"  Trusting  that  your  ways  will  be  more  straight- 
forward in  the  future,  for  your  own  good, 

"  I  am,  respectfully,  yours,    Jessie  Bloomer." 

"Pretty  severe,  isn't  it  ?"  he  asked,  as  I 
finished.     "  But  I  deserved  it." 

"Yes,  you  deserved  it,"  I  replied,  hand- 
ing it  back.  ' '  What  did  you  do  to  clear 
yourself  ?" 

' 4 1  wrote  and  told  her  the  whole  thing, 
but  received  my  letter  back,  along  with 
the  others  I  had  written,  and  a  little  slip 
of  paper,  upon  which  she  merely  said  that 
a  poor  excuse  was  better  than  none,  but 
I  must  pardon  her  if  she  declined  to  ac- 
cept it." 

' '  And  did  you  ever  learn  how  she  found 
out  about  that  unlucky  trip  ?" 

' '  Yes :  it  seems  that  White — the  friend 
I  met  on  the  train — saw  Morin  in  St. 
Louis,  and  told  him  about  our  jolly  hunt- 
ing party ;  Morin  mentioned  it  to  his  wife, 
and  she  wrote  it  to  Jessie." 

' '  And  you've  never  heard  of  her  since  ?" 

' 1  Y-e-s,  I — had  a — that  is,  not  a  letter, 
but — her  wedding  cards,  about  six  months 
after." 

"  Ah !    Whom  did  she  marry  ?" 

"Gordon." 

"Oh!" 

"THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER." 

On  the  romantic  shore  of  Lake  Lucerne, 

Beneath  my  window  are  some  garden  walks, 

Where  now  the  autumnal  frosts  the  foliage  burn, 
And  hardy  dahlias  blacken  on  their  stalks ; 

But,  many-leaved  and  fresh  and  fragrant,  blows 

One  solitary  flower — a  perfect  Rose. 

This,  full  of  crimson  life  as  if  it  had 

No  thought  of  death,  I've  watched,  day  after  day, 

While  deep  in  snows  the  Rigi-Kulm  was  clad, 
And  deep  the  snows  in  clefts  of  Pilate  lay — 

Grim  mount !  above  the  clouds  whose  sharp-drawn 
peaks 

Have  long  presaged  the  storm — and  now  it  breaks. 
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Like  ships  at  sea,  St.  Gothard's  summits  strain, 

And  toward  Tell's  chapel  all  the  storied  scene 
Is  dashed  with  slanted  streaks  of  misty  rain  ; 

There's  not  a  spot  of  color  or  of  sheen 
In  the  dull  landscape  save  that  lonely  Rose- 
Leaden  the  sky,  and  gray  the  very  snows ! 

With  all  of  blushes  and  all  fragrance  rife, 

Love's  fragile  banner  to  the  gale  unfurled, 
Bloom  bravely  on !    Yea,  live  thy  little  life, 

0  Rose !  I  would  not  pluck  thee  for  the  world. 
'Twere  sentimental  folly  that  would  shed 

Thy  sentient  leaves  to  strew  yon  sodden  bed. 

"  I  am  the  type  of  the  true  poet's  thought  ; 

1  am  the  type  of  the  true  lover's  heart" — 
These  words,  in  melody  of  perfumes  wrought, 

Like  notes  of  music  did  the  flower  impart — 
"In  gray-haired  age  my  youth  is  fresh;  I  bloom 
Up  to  the  'ice  and  blackness'  of  the  tomb. 


"  Thou  in  the  flesh,  and  in  my  petals  I, 

Are  shadows ;  but  a  Soul  is  thine  and  mine. 

I  am  a  Vision,  and  a  Prophecy ! 

And  that  which  makes  the  poet's  thought  divine, 

And  love  a  subtler  revelation  still, 

Is  far  more  real  than  yon  rock-ribbed  hill. 

"A  few  short  days,  or  hours,  and  I  am  gone. 

But,  lingering  here,  last  of  a  happy  race, 
Into  my  bosom  all  thou  lookest  on 

I  gather  up — but  clothed  in  summer's  grace; 
And  I  shall  hang  forever  in  thy  mind, 
A  mystic  Rose,  immortally  refined. 

"  Yea,  these  my  perfumes  shed  shall  hit  thy  sense 
With  spiritual  power  when  I  am  dust. 

Perchance  the  last  survivor,  aeons  hence, 
Of  men  shall  be  a  Poet,  and  his  trust, 

The  perfect  flower  of  Manhood,  shall  resign, 

As  I  the  perfect  Rose,  to  Love  Divine." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISQUIETUDE. 

THE  ladies  of  Scargate  Hall  were  un- 
easy, although  the  weather  was  so 
fine,  upon  this  day  of  early  August,  in  the 
year  now  current.  It  was  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  distance  they 
slept  asunder,  which  could  not  be  less 
than  five-and-thirty  yards,  both  had  been 
visited  by  a  dream,  which  appeared  to  be 
quite  the  same  dream  until  examined  nar- 
rowly, and  being  examined,  grew  more  sur- 
prising in  its  points  of  difference.  They 
were  much  above  paying  any  heed  to 
dreams,  though  instructed  by  the  patri- 
archs to  do  so ;  and  they  seemed  to  be  quite 
getting  over  the  effects,  when  the  lesson 
and  the  punishment  astonished  them. 

Lately  it  had  been  established  (although 
many  leading  people  went  against  it,  and 
threatened  to  prosecute  the  man  for  tres- 
pass) that  here  in  these  quiet  and  reputa- 
ble places,  where  no  spy  could  be  needed, 
a  man  should  come  twice  every  week 
with  letters,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king 
be  paid  for  them.  Such  things  were  re- 
quired in  towns,  perhaps,  as  corporations 
and  gutters  were ;  but  to  bring  them  where 
people.could  mind  their  own  business,  and 
charge  them  two  groats  for  some  fool  who 
knew  their  names,  was  like  putting  a  tax 
upon  their  christening.  So  it  was  the 
hope  of  many,  as  well  as  every  one's  be- 
lief, that  the  postman,  being  of  Lancas- 
trian race,  would  very  soon  be  bogged,  or 
famished,  or  get  lost  in  a  fog,  or  swept 
off  by  a  flood,  or  go  and  break  his  own 
neck  from  a  precipice. 


The  postman,  however,  was  a  wiry  fel- 
low, and  as  tough  as  any  native,  and  he 
rode  a  pony  even  tougher  than  himself, 
whose  cradle  was  a  marsh,  and  whose 
mother  a  mountain,  his  first  breath  a 
fog,  and  his  weaning  meat  wire-grass, 
and  his  form  a  combination  of  sole-leath- 
er and  corundum.  He  wore  no  shoes  for 
fear  of  not  making  sparks  at  night,  to 
know  the  road  by,  and  although  his  bit 
had  been  a  blacksmith's  rasp,  he  would 
yield  to  it  only  when  it  suited  him. 
The  postman,  whose  name  was  George 
King  (which  confounded  him  with  King 
George,  in  the  money  to  pay),  carried  a 
sword  and  blunderbuss,  and  would  use 
them  sooner  than  argue. 

Now  this  man  and  horse  had  come  slow- 
ly along,  without  meaning  any  mischief, 
to  deliver  a  large  sealed  packet,  with 
sixteen  pence  to  pay  put  upon  it,  "to 
Mistress  Philippa  Yordas,  etc.,  her  own 
hands,  and  speed,  speed,  speed  ;"  which 
they  carried  out  duly  by  stop,  stop,  stop, 
whensoever  they  were  hungry,  or  saw 
any  thing  to  look  at.  None  the  less  for 
that,  though  with  certainty  much  later, 
they  arrived  in  good  trim,  by  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  ready  for  the  comfort 
which  they  both  deserved. 

As  yet  it  was  not  considered  safe  to 
trust  any  tidings  of  importance  to  the 
post  in  such  a  world  as  this  was  ;  and 
even  were  it  safe,  it  would  be  bad  man- 
ners from  a  man  of  business.  Therefore 
Mr.  Jellicorse  had  sealed  up  little,  except 
his  respectful  consideration  and  request 
to  be  allowed  to  wait  upon  his  honored 
clients,  concerning  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
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ment,  upon  the  afternoon  of  Thursday 
then  next  ensuing.  And  the  post  had 
gone  so  far,  to  give  good  distance  for  the 
money,  that  the  Thursday  of  the  future 
came  to  be  that  very  day. 

The  present  century  opened  with  a 
chilly  and  dark  year,  following  three  bad 
seasons  of  severity  and  scarcity.  And  in 
the  northwest  of  Yorkshire,  though  the 
summer  was  now  so  far  advanced,  there 
had  been  very  little  sunshine.  For  the 
last  day  or  two,  the  sun  had  labored  to 
sweep  up  the  mist  and  cloud,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  prevail  so  far  that  the  mists 
drew  their  skirts  up  and  retired  into  haze, 
while  the  clouds  fell  away  to  the  ring  of 
the  sky,  and  there  lay  down  to  abide  their 
time.  Wherefore  it  happened  that  "  Yor- 
das  House"  (as  the  ancient  building  was 
in  old  time  called)  had  a  clearer  view 
than'  usual  of  the  valley,  and  the  river 
that  ran  away,  and  the  road  that  tried  to 
run  up  to  it.  Now  this  was  considered  a 
wonderful  road,  and  in  fair  truth  it  was 
wonderful,  withstanding  all  efforts  of 
even  the  Royal  Mail  pony  to  knock  it  to 
jneces.  In  its  rapidity  down  hill  it  sur- 
passed altogether  the  river,  which  gal- 
loped along  by  the  side  of  it,  and  it  stood 
out  so  boldly  with  stones  of  no  shame 
that  even  by  moonlight  nobody  could 
lose  it,  until  it  abruptly  lost  itself.  But 
it  never  did  that,  until  the  house  it  came 
from  was  two  miles  away,  and  no  other 
to  be  seen;  and  so  why  should  it  go  any 
further  ? 

At  the  head  of  this  road  stood  the  old 
gray  house,  facing  toward  the  south  of 
east,  to  claim  whatever  might  come,  up 
the  valley,  sun,  or  storm,  or  columned 
fog.  In  the  days  of  the  past  it  had 
claimed  much  more — goods,  and  cattle, 
and  tribute  of  the  traffic  going  north- 
ward— as  the  loop-holed  quadrangle  for 
impounded  stock,  and  the  deeply  embra- 
sured tower,  showed.  At  the  back  of  the 
house  rose  a  mountain  spine,  blocking 
out  the  westering  sun,  but  cut  with  one 
deep  portal  where  a  pass  ran  into  West- 
moreland—  the  scaur-gate  whence  the 
house  was  named ;  and  through  this  gate 
of  mountain  often,  when  the  day  was 
waning,  a  bar  of  slanting  sunset  entered, 
like  a  plume  of  golden  dust,  and  hovered 
on  a  broad  black  patch  of  weather-beaten 
fir-trees.  The  day  was  waning  now,  and 
every  steep  ascent  looked  steeper,  while 
down  the  valley  light  and  shade  made 
longer  cast  of  shuttle,  and  the  margin  of 


the  west  began  to  glow  with  a  deep  wine- 
color,  as  the  sun  came  down — the  tinge 
of  many  mountains  and  the  distant  sea — 
until  the  sun  himself  settled  quietly  into 
it,  and  there  grew  richer  and  more  ripe 
(as  old  bottled  wine  is  fed  by  the  crust), 
and  bowed  his  rubicund  farewell,  through 
the  postern  of  the  scaur-gate,  to  the  old 
Hall,  and  the  valley,  and  the  face  of  Mr. 
Jellicorse. 

That  gentleman's  countenance  did  not, 
however,  reply  with  its  usual  brightness 
to  the  mellow  salute  of  evening.  Wea- 
ried and  shaken  by  the  long,  rough  ride, 
and  depressed  by  the  heavy  solitude,  he 
hated  and  almost  feared  the  task  which 
every  step  brought  nearer.  As  the  house 
rose  higher  and  higher  against  the  red 
sky,  and  grew  darker,  and  as  the  sul- 
len roar  of  blood-hounds  (terrors  of  the 
neighborhood)  roused  the  slow  echoes  of 
the  crags,  the  lawyer  was  almost  fain  to 
turn  his  horse's  head,  and  face  the  risks 
of  wandering  over  the  moor  by  night. 
But  the  hoisting  of  a  flag,  the  well-known 
token  (confirmed  by  large  letters  on  a  rock) 
that  strangers  might  safely  approach,  in- 
asmuch as  the  savage  dogs  were  kennelled 
— this,  and  the  thought  of  such  an  entry 
for  his  day-book,  kept  Mr.  Jellicorse  from 
ignominious  flight.  He  was  in  for  it  now, 
and  must  carry  it  through. 

In  a  deep  embayed  window  of  leaded 
glass  Mistress  Yordas  and  her  widowed 
sister  sat  for  an  hour,  without  many 
words,  watching  the  zigzag  of  shale  and 
rock  which  formed  their  chief  communi- 
cation with  the  peopled  world.  They  did 
not  care  to  improve  their  access,  or  in- 
crease their  traffic ;  not  through  cold  mo- 
rosity,  or  even  proud  indifference,  but  be- 
cause they  had  been  so  brought  up,  and 
so  confirmed  by  circumstance.  For  the 
Yordas  blood,  however  hot  and  wild  and 
savage  in  the  gentlemen,  was  generally 
calm  and  good,  though  steadfast,  in  the 
weaker  vessels.  For  the  main  part,  how- 
ever, a  family  takes  it  character  more 
from  the  sword  than  the  spindle;  and 
their  sword  hand  had  been  like  Esau's. 

Little  as  they  meddled  with  the  doings 
of  the  world,  of  one  thing  at  least  these 
stately  Madams — as  the  baffled  squires 
of  the  Riding  called  them — were  by  no 
means  heedless.  They  dressed  them- 
selves according  to  their  rank,  or  per- 
haps above  it.  Many  a  nobleman's  wife 
in  Yorkshire  had  not  such  apparel;  and 
even  of  those  so  richly  gifted,  few  could 
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have  come  up  to  the  purpose  better.  No- 
body, unless  of  their  own  sex,  thought  of 
their  dresses  when  looking"  at  them. 

"He  rides  very  badly,"  Philippa  said; 
"  the  people  from  the  lowlands  always  do. 
He  may  not  have  courage  to  go  home  to- 
night. But  he  ought  to  have  thought  of 
that  before."" 

"Poor  man!  We  must  offer  him  a 
bed,  of  course,1'  Mrs.  Carnaby  answered; 
' '  but  he  should  have  come  earlier  in  the 
day.  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  when 
he  has  done  his  business  ?" 

"It  is  not  our  place  to  amuse  our  law- 
yer. He  might  go  and  smoke  in  the  Jus- 
tice-room, and  then  Welld  rum  could  play 
bagatelle  with  him." 

"Philippa,  you  forget  that  the  Jelli- 
corses  are  of  a  good  old  county  stock.  His 
wife  is  a  stupid,  pretentious  thing ;  but  we 
need  not  treat  him  as  we  must  treat  her. 
And  it  may  be  as  well  to  make  much  of 
him,  perhaps,  if  there  really  is  any  trouble 
coming." 

' '  You  are  thinking  of  Pet.  By-the-bye, 
are.  you  certain  that  Pet  can  not  get  at 
Saracen  ?  You  know  how  he  let  him 
loose  last  Easter,  when  the  flag  was  flying, 
and  the  poor  man  has  been  in  his  bed 
ever  since." 

' '  Jordas  will  see  to  that.  He  can  be 
trusted  to  mind  the  dogs  well,  ever  since 
you  fined  him  in  a  fortnight's  wages.  That 
was  an  excellent  thought  of  yours." 

Jordas  might  have  been  called  the 
keeper,  or  the  hind,  or  the  henchman,  or 
the  ranger,  or  the  porter,  or  the  bailiff,  or 
the  reeve,  or  some  other  of  some  fifty 
names  of  office,  in  a  place  of  more  civil- 
ization, so  many  and  so  various  were  his 
tasks.  But  here  his  professional  name 
was  the  "  dogman;"  and  he  held  that  of- 
fice according  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the 
Scargate  race,  whence  also  his  surname 
(if  such  it  were)  arose.  For  of  old  time 
and  in  outlandish  parts  a  finer  humanity 
prevailed,  and  a  richer  practical  wisdom 
upon  certain  questions.  Irregular  offsets 
of  the  stock,  instead  of  being  cast  upon  the 
world  as  waifs  and  strays,  were  allowed  a 
place  in  the  kitchen-garden  or  stable-yard, 
and  flourished  there  without  disgrace, 
while  useful  and  obedient.  Thus  for  gen- 
erations here  the  legitimate  son  was  Yor- 
das,  and  took  the  house  and  manors ;  the 
illegitimate  became  Jordas,  and  took  to 
the  gate,  and  the  minding  of  the  dogs,  and 
any  other  office  of  fidelity. 

The  present  Jordas  was,  however,  of 


less  immediate  kin  to  the  owners,  being 
only  the  son  of  a  former  Jordas,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  Christian  name,  which 
never  was  provided  for  a  first-hand  Jor- 
das ;  and  now  as  his  mistress  looked  out 
on  the  terrace,  his  burly  figure  came  duly 
forth,  and  his  keen  eyes  ranged  the  walks 
and  courts,  in  search  of  Master  Lancelot, 
who  gave  him  more  trouble  in  a  day, 
sometimes,  than  all  the  dogs  cost  in  a 
twelvemonth.  With  a  fine  sense  of  mis- 
chief, this  boy  delighted  to  watch  the  road 
for  visitors,  and  then  (if  barbarously  de- 
nied his  proper  enjoyment  and  that  of  the 
dogs)  he  still  had  goodly  devices  of  his 
own  for  producing  little  tragedies. 

Mr.  Jellicorse  knew  Jordas  well,  and 
felt  some  pity  for  him,  because,  if  his 
grandmother  had  been  wiser,  he  might 
have  been  the  master  now;  and  the  law- 
yer, having  much  good  feeling,  liked  not 
to  make  a  groom  of  him.  Jordas,  how- 
ever, knew  his  place,  and  touched  his  hat 
respectfully,  then  helped  the  solicitor  to 
dismount,  the  which  was  sorely  needed. 

"You  came  not  by  the  way  of.  the  ford, 
Sir  ?"  the  dogman  asked,  while  consider- 
ing the  leathers.  ' '  The  water  is  down ; 
you  might  have  saved  three  miles." 

' '  Better  lose  thirty  than  my  life.  Will 
any  of  your  men,  Master  Jordas,  show  me 
a  room,  where  I  may  prepare  to  wait  upon 
your  ladies  ?" 

Mr.  Jellicorse  walked  through  the  old 
arched  gate  of  the  reever's  court,  and  was 
shown  to  a  room,  where  he  unpacked  his 
valise,  and  changed  his  riding  clothes,  and 
refreshed  himself.  A  jug  of  Scargate  ale 
was  brought  to  him,  and  a  bottle  of  foreign 
wine,  with  the  cork  drawn,  lest  he  should 
hesitate ;  also  a  cold  pie,  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  small  case-bottle  of  some  liqueur. 
He  was  not  hungry,  for  his  wife  had  cared 
to  victual  him  well  for  the  journey ;  but 
for  fear  of  offense  he  ate  a  morsel,  found 
it  good,  and  ate  some  more.  Then  after 
a  sip  or  two  of  the  liqueur,  and  a  glance  or 
two  at  his  black  silk  stockings,  buckled 
shoes,  and  best  small-clothes,  he  felt  him- 
self fit  to  go  before  a  duchess,  as  once  upon 
a  time  he  had  actually  done,  and  expressed 
himself  very  well  indeed,  according  to  the 
dialogue  delivered  whenever  he  told  the 
story  about  it  every  day. 

Welldrum,  the  butler,  was  waiting  for 
him — a  man  who  had  his  own  ideas,  and 
was  going  to  be  put  upon  by  nobody. 
"If  my  father  could  only  come  to  life  for 
one  minute,  he  would  spend  it  in  kicking 
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that  man,"  Mrs.  Carnaby  had  exclaimed, 
about  him,  after  carefully  shutting  the 
door;  but  he  never  showed  airs  before 
Miss  Yordas. 

"Come  along",  Sir,"  Welldrum  said, 
after  one  professional  glance  at  the  tray, 
to  ascertain  his  residue.  "My  ladies 
have  been  waiting  this  half  hour ;  and  for 
sure,  Sir,  you  looks  wonderful !  This  way, 
Sir,  and  have  a  care  of  them  oak  fagots. 
My  ladies,  Lawyer  Jellicorse  f" 


CHAPTER  V. 

DECISION. 

The  sun  was  well  down  and  away  be- 
hind the  great  fell  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  the  large  and  heavily  furnished 
room  was  feebly  lit  by  four  wax  candles, 
and  the  glow  of  the  west  reflected  as  a 
gleam  into  eastern  windows.  The  lawyer 
was  pleased  to  have  it  so,  and  to  speak 
with  a  dimly  lighted  face.  The  ladies 
looked  beautiful;  that  was  all  that  Mr. 
Jellicorse  could  say,  when  cross-examined 
by  his  wife  next  day  concerning  their  lace 
and  velvet.  Whether  they  wore  lace  or 
net  was  almost  more  than  he  could  say, 
for  he  did  not  heed  such  trifles ;  but  velvet 
was  within  his  knowledge  (though  not  the 
color  or  the  shape),  because  he  thought  it 
hot  for  summer,  until  he  remembered 
what  the  climate  was.  Really  he  could 
say  nothing  more,  except  that  they  looked 
beautiful ;  and  when  Mrs.  Jellicorse  jerked 
her  head,  he  said  that  he  only  meant,  of 
course,  considering  their  time  of  life. 

The  ladies  saw  his  admiration,  and  felt 
that  it  was  but  natural.  Mrs.  Carnaby 
came  forward  kindly,  and  offered  him  a 
nice  warm  hand ;  wrhile  the  elder  sister 
was  content  to  bow,  and  thank  him  for 
coming,  and  hope  that  he  wTas  well.  As 
yet  it  had  not  become  proper  for  a  gentle- 
man, visiting  ladies,  to  yawn,  and  throw 
himself  into  the  nearest  chair,  and  cross 
his  legs,  and  dance  one  foot,  and  ask  how 
much  the  toy-terrier  cost.  Mr.  Jellicorse 
made  a  fine  series  of  bows,  not  without  a 
scrape  or  two,  which  showed  his  goodly 
calf ;  and  after  that  he  waited  for  the  gra- 
cious invitation  to  sit  down. 

"If  I  understood  your  letter  clearly," 
Mistress  Yordas  began,  when  these  little 
rites  were  duly  accomplished,  "you  have 
something  important  to  tell  us  concerning 
our  poor  property  here.    A  small  proper- 


ty, Mr.  Jellicorse,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Lunedale,  but  perhaps  a  little 
longer  in  one  family." 

"  The  duke  is  a  new-fangled  interloper," 
replied  hypocritical  Jellicorse,  though  no 
other  duke  was  the  husband  of  the  duchess 
of  whom  he  indited  daily;  "properties  of 
that  sort  come  and  go,  and  only  tradesmen 
notice  it.  Your  estates  have  been  longer 
in  the  seisin  of  one  family,  madam,  than 
any  other  in  the  Riding,  or  perhaps  in 
Yorkshire.11 

"We  never  seized  them!"  cried  Mrs. 
Carnaby,  being  sensitive  as  to  ancestral 
thefts,  through  tales  about  cattle-lifting. 
1 '  You  must  be  aware  that  they  came  to  us 
by  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  even  before 
there  was  any  Crown  to  grant  them." 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  using  a  tech- 
nical word,  without  explaining  it.  Seisin 
is  a  legal  word,  which  simply  means  pos 
session,  or  rather  the  bodily  holding  of  a 
thing,  and  is  used  especially  of  corporeal 
hereditaments.  You  ladies  have  seisin  of 
this  house  and  lands,  although  you  never 
seized  them." 

' '  The  last  thing  we  would  think  of  do- 
ing,11 answered  Mrs.  Carnaby,  who  was 
more  impulsive  than  her  sister,  also  less 
straightforward.  "How  often  we  have 
wished  that  our  poor  lost  brother  had  not 
been  deprived  of  them !  But  our  father's 
will  was  sacred,  and  you  told  us  wre  were, 
helpless.  We  struggled,  as  you  know; 
but  we  could  do  nothing." 

"That  is  the  question  which  brought 
me  here,1'  the  lawyer  said,  very  quietly, 
at  the  same  time  producing  a  small  roll 
of  parchment  sealed  in  cartridge  paper. 
' '  Last  week  I  discovered  a  document 
which  I  am  forced  to  submit  to  your 
judgment.  Shall  I  read  it  to  you,  or  tell 
its  purport  briefly  ?" 

' '  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  can  not  in 
any  way  alter  our  conclusions.  Our  con- 
clusions have  never  varied,  however  deep- 
ly they  may  have  grieved  us.  We  were 
bound  to  do  justice  to  our  dear  father." 

"Certainly,  madam;  and  you  did  it. 
Also,  as  I  know,  you  did  it  as  kindly  as 
possible  toward  other  relatives,  and  you 
only  met  with  perversity.  I  had  the  hon- 
or of  preparing  your  respected  father's 
will,  a  model  of  clearness  and  precision, 
considering — considering  the  time  afford- 
ed, and  other  disturbing  influences.  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  a  copy  was  laid  be- 
fore the  finest  draftsman  in  London,  by 
— by  those  who  were  displeased  with  it, 
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and  his  words  were:  'Beautiful!  beau- 
tiful! Every  word  of  it  holds  water.' 
Now  that,  madam,  can  not  be  said  of 
many;  indeed,  of  not  one  in — " 

"Pardon  me  for  interrupting-  you,  but 
I  have  always  understood  you  to  speak 
highly  of  it.  And  in  such  a  case,  what 
can  be  the  matter  ?" 

"The  matter  of  all  matters,  madam,  is 
that  the  testator  should  have  disposing 
power." 

k '  He  could  dispose  of  his  own  property 
as  he  was  disposed,  you  mean." 

"You  misapprehend  me."  Mr.  Jelli- 
corse  now  was  in  his  element,  for  he  loved 
to  lecture — an  absurdity  just  coming  into 
vogue.  "Indulge  me  one  moment.  I 
take  this  silver  dish,  for  instance;  it  is  in 
my  hands,  I  have  the  use  of  it ;  but  can  I 
give  it  to  either  of  you  ladies  ?" 

"Not  very  well,  because  it  belongs  to 
us  already." 

1 '  You  misapprehend  me.  I  can  not 
give  it  because  it  is  not  mine  to  give." 
Mrs.  Carnaby  looked  puzzled. 

"Eliza,  allow  me,"  said  Mistress  Yor- 
das,  in  her  stiffer  manner,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  interfering.  ' '  Mr.  Jelli- 
corse  assures  us  that  his  language  is  a 
model  of  clearness  and  precision  ;  per- 
haps he  will  prove  it  by  telling  us  now, 
in  plain  words,  what  his  meaning  is." 

"What  I  mean,  madam,  is  that  your 
respected  father  could  devise  you  a  part 
only  of  this  property,  because  the  rest 
was  not  his  to  devise.  He  only  had  a 
life-interest  in  it." 

' '  His  will,  therefore,  fails  as  to  some 
part  of  the  property?  How  much,  and 
what  part,  if  you  please  ?" 

"The  larger  and  better  part  of  the  es- 
tates, including  this  house  and  grounds, 
and  the  home-farm." 

Mrs.  Carnaby  started  and  began  to 
speak ;  but  her  sister  moved  only  to  stop 
her,  and  showed  no  signs  of  dismay  or 
anger. 

"For  fear  of  putting  too  many  ques- 
tions at  once,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  bow 
and  a  smile,  "let  me  beg  you  to  explain, 
as  shortly  as  possible,  this  very  surprising 
matter." 

Mr.  Jellicorse  watched  her  witli  some 
suspicion,  because  she  called  it  so  surpris- 
ing, yet  showed  so  little  surprise  herself. 
For  a  moment  he  thought  that  she  must 
have  heard  of  the  document  now  in  his 
hands;  but  he  very  soon  saw  that  it  could 
not  be  so.    It  was  only  the  ancient  Yor- 


das  pride,  perversity,  and  stiffneckedness. 
And  even  Mrs.  Carnaby,  strengthened  by 
the  strength  of  her  sister,  managed  to  look 
as  if  nothing  more  than  a  tale  of  some 
tenant  were  pending.  But  this,  or  ten 
times  this,  availed  not  to  deceive  Mr.  Jel- 
licorse. That  gentleman,  having  seen 
much  of  the  world,  whispered  to  himself 
that  this  was  all  ''high  jinks,"  felt  him- 
self placed  on  the  stool  of  authority,  and 
even  ventured  upon  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
This  was  unwise,  and  cost  him  dear,  for 
the  ladies  would  not  have  been  true  to 
their  birth  if  they  had  not  stored  it 
against  him. 

He,  however,  with  a  friendly  mind,  and 
a  tap  now  and  then  upon  his  document,  to 
give  emphasis  to  his  story,  recounted  the 
whole  of  it,  and  set  forth  how  much  was 
come  of  it  already,  and  how  much  it  might 
♦  lead  to.  To  Scargate  Hall,  and  the  better 
part  of  the  property  always  enjoyed  there 
with,  Philippa  Yordas  and  Eliza  Carna- 
by had  no  claim  whatever,  except  on  the 
score  of  possession,  until  it  could  be  shown 
that  their  brother  Duncan  was  dead,  with- 
out any  heirs  or  assignment  (which  might 
have  come  to  pass  through  a  son  adult), 
and  even  so,  his  widow  might  come  for- 
ward and  give  trouble.  Concerning  all 
that,  there  was  time  enough  to  think ;  but 
something  must  be  done  at  once  to  cancel 
the  bargain  with  Sir  Walter  Carnaby, 
without  letting  his  man  of  law  get  scent 
of  the  fatal  defect  in  title.  And  now 
that  he  ladies  knew  all,  what  did  they 
say  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  the  ladies  were  in- 
clined to  put  the  whole  blame  upon  him, 
for  not  having  managed  matters  better; 
and  when  he  had  shown  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  done  before  he  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  it,  they  were  firmly  convinced 
that  he  ought  to  have  known  it,  and  found 
a  proper  remedy.  And  in  the  finished 
manner  of  well-born  ladies  they  gave  him 
to  know,  without  a  strong  expression,  that 
such  an  atrocity  was  a  black  stain  on  every 
legal  son  of  Satan,  livings  dead,  or  still  to 
issue  from  Gerizim. 

"That  can  not  affect  the  title  now — I  as- 
sure you,  madam,  that  it  can  not,"  the  un- 
fortunate lawyer  exclaimed  at  last;  "and 
as  for  damages,  poor  old  Duncombe  has 
left  no  representatives,  even  if  an  action 
would  lie  now,  which  is  simply  out  of  the 
question.  On  my  part  no  neglect  can  be 
shown,  and  indeed  for  your  knowledge  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  if  humbly  I 
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may  say  so,  you  are  wholly  indebted  to 
my  zeal." 

"Sir,  I  heartily  wish,"  Mrs.  Carnaby 
replied,  ' 1  that  your  zeal  had  been  exhaust- 
ed on  your  own  affairs." 

"Eliza,  Mr.  Jellicorse  has  acted  well, 
and  we  can  not  feel  too  much  obliged  to 
him:"  Miss  Yordas,  having  humor  of  a 
sort,  smiled  faintly  at  the  double  meaning 
of  her  own  words,  which  was  not  intend- 
ed. ' '  Whatever  is  right  must  be  done,  of 
course,  according  to  the  rule  of  our  fam- 
ily. In  such  a  case  it  appears  to  me  that 
mere  niceties  of  laws,  and  quips  and 
quirks,  are  entirely  subordinate  to  high 
sense  of  honor.  The  first  consideration 
must  be  thoroughly  unselfish  and  pure 
justice." 

The  lawyer  looked  at  her  with  admira- 
tion. He  was  capable  of  large  senti- 
ments. And  yet  a  faint  shadow  of  disap- 
pointment lingered  in  the  folios  of  his 
heart — there  might  have  been  such  a 
very  grand  long  suit,  upon  which  his 
grandson  (to  be  born  next  month)  might 
have  been  enabled  to  settle  for  life,  and 
bring  up  a  legal  family.  Justice,  how- 
ever, was  justice,  and  more  noble  than 
even  such  prospects.  So  he  bowed  his 
head,  and  took  another  pinch  of  snuff. 

But  Mrs.  Carnaby  (who  had  wept  a 
little,  in  a  place  beyond  the  candle-light) 
came  back  with  a  passionate  flush  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  resolute  bearing  of  her  well- 
formed  neck. 

"Philippa,  I  am  amazed  at  you,"  she 
said.  ' '  Mr.  Jellicorse,  my  share  is  equal 
with  my  sister's,  and  more,  because  my 
son  comes  after  me.  Whatever  she  may 
do,  I  will  never  yield  a  pins  point  of 
my  rights,  and  leave  my  son  a  beggar. 
Philippa,  would  you  make  Pet  a  beggar  ? 
And  his  turtle  in  bed,  before  the  sun  is  on 
the  window,  and  his  sturgeon  jelly  when 
he  gets  out  of  bed !  There  never  was  any 
one,  by  a  good  Providence,  less  sent  into 
the  world  to  be  a  beggar." 

Mrs.  Carnaby,  having  discharged  her 
meaning,  began  to  be  overcome  by  it. 
She  sat  down,  in  fear  of  hysteria,  but 
with  her  mind  made  up  to  stop  it ;  while 
the  gallant  Jellicorse  was  swept  away  by 
her  eloquence,  mixed  with  professional 
views.  But  it  came  home  to  him,  from 
experience  with  his  wife,  that  the  less  he 
said  the  wiser.  But  while  he  moved  about, 
and  almost  danced,  in  his  strong  desire  to 
be  useful,  there  was  another  who  sat  quite 
still,  and  meant  to  have  the  final  say. 


' '  From  some  confusion  of  ideas,  I  sup- 
pose, or  possibly  through  my  own  fault," 
Philippa  Yordas  said,  with  less  contempt 
in  her  voice  than  in  her  mind,  ' '  it  seems 
that  I  can  not  make  my  meaning  clear, 
even  to  my  own  sister.  I  said  that  we 
first  must  do  the  right,  and  scorn  all  legal 
subtleties.  That  we  must  maintain  un- 
selfish justice,  and  high  sense  of  honor. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  what  these  dic- 
tate ?  What  sort  of  daughters  should  we 
be  if  we  basely  betrayed  our  own  father's 
will?" 

"Excellent,  madam,"  the  lawyer  said; 
' '  that  view  of  the  case  never  struck  me. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it." 

"Oh,  Philippa,  how  noble  you  are!" 
her  sister  Eliza  cried ;  and  cried  no  more, 
so  far  as  tears  go,  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ANERLEY  FARM. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  same  great 
county,  at  more  than  ninety  miles  of  dis- 
tance for  a  homing  pigeon,  and  some  hun- 
dred and  twenty  for  a  carriage  from  the 
Hall  of  Yordas,  there  was  in  those  days, 
and  there  still  may  be  found,  a  property 
of  no  vast  size — snug,  however,  and  of 
good  repute — and  called  universally  ' '  An- 
erley  Farm. "  How  long  it  has  borne  that 
name  it  knows  not,  neither  cares  to  moot 
the  question ;  and  there  lives  no  antiqua- 
ry of  enough  antiquity  to  decide  it.  A 
place  of  smiling  hope,  and  comfort,  and 
content  with  quietude  ;  no  memory  of 
man  about  it  runneth  to  the  contrary; 
while  every  ox,  and  horse,  and  sheep,  and 
fowl,  and  frisky  porker,  is  full  of  warm 
domestic  feeling  and  each  homely  virtue. 

For  this  land,  like  a  happy  country,  has 
escaped,  for  years  and  years,  the  affliction 
of  much  history.  It  has  not  felt  the  des- 
olating tramp  of  lawyer  or  land-agent, 
nor  been  bombarded  by  fine  and  recovery, 
lease  and  release,  bargain  and  sale,  Doe 
and  Roe  and  Geoffrey  Styles,  and  the  rest 
of  the  pitiless  shower  of  slugs,  ending  with 
a  charge  of  Demons.  Blows,  and  blights, 
and  plagues  of  that  sort  have  not  come  to 
Anerley,  nor  any  other  drain  of  nurture 
to  exhaust  the  green  of  meadow  and  the 
gold  of  harvest.  Here  stands  the  home- 
stead, and  here  lies  the  meadow-land; 
there  walk  the  kine  (having  no  call  to 
run),  and  yonder  the  wheat  in  the  hollow 
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of  the  hill,  bowing  to  the  silvery  stroke 
of  the  wind,  is  touched  with  the  promise 
of  increasing  gold. 

As  good  as  the  cattle  and  the  crops 
themselves  are  the  people  that  live  upon 
them;  or  at  least,  in  a  fair  degree,  they 
try  to  be  so  ;  though  not  of  course  so 
harmless,  or  faithful,  or  peaceful,  or  char- 
itable. But  still,  in  proportion,  they  may 
be  called  as  good ;  and  in  fact  they  believe 
themselves  much  better.  And  this  from 
no  conceit  of  any  sort,  beyond  what  is  in- 
dispensable; for  nature  not  only  enables 
but  compels  a  man  to  look  down  upon  his 
betters. 

From  generation  to  generation,  man, 
and  beast,  and  house,  and  land,  have  gone 
on  in  succession  here,  replacing,  follow- 
ing, renewing,  repairing  and  being  re- 
paired, demanding  and  getting  more  sup- 
port, with  such  judicious  give-and-take, 
and  thoroughly  good  understanding,  that 
now  in  the  August  of  this  year,  when 
Scargate  Hall  is  full  of  care,  and  afraid  to 
cart  a  load  of  dung,  Anerley  farm  is  quite 
at  ease,  and  in  the  very  best  of  heart, 
man,  and  horse,  and  land,  and  crops, 
and  the  cock  that  crows  the  time  of  day. 
Nevertheless,  no  acre  yet  in  Yorkshire, 
or  in  the  whole  wide  world,  has  ever  been 
so  farmed  or  fenced  as  to  exclude  the  step 
of  change. 

From  father  to  son  the  good  lands  had 
passed,  without  even  a  will  to  disturb 
them,  except  at  distant  intervals ;  and  the 
present  owner  was  Stephen  Anerley,  a 
thrifty  and  well-to-do  Yorkshire  farmer 
of  the  olden  type.  Master  Anerley  was 
turned  quite  lately  of  his  fifty-second 
year,  and  hopeful  (if  so  pleased  the  Lord) 
to  turn  a  good  many  more  years  yet,  as  a 
strong  horse  wTorks  his  furrow.  For  he 
was  strong  and  of  a  cheerful  face,  ruddy, 
square,  and  steadfast,  built  up  also  with 
firm  body  to  a  wholesome  stature,  and 
able  to  show  the  best  man  on  the  farm 
the  way  to  swing  a  pitchfork.  Yet  might 
he  be  seen,  upon  every  Lord's  day,  as 
clean  as  a  new-shelled  chestnut;  neither 
at  any  time  of  the  week  was  he  dirtier 
than  need  be.  Happy  alike  in  the  place 
of  his  birth,  his  lot  in  life,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  powers  appointed  over  him, 
he  looked  up  with  a  substantial  faith, 
yet  a  solid  reserve  of  judgment,  to  the 
Church,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  spirit- 
ual lords  and  temporal,  and  above  all  His 
Majesty  George  the  Third.  Without  any 
reserve  of  judgmemt,  which  could  not 
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deal  with  such  low  subjects,  he  looked 
down  upon  every  Dissenter,  every  pork- 
dealer,  and  every  Frenchman.  What  he 
was  brought  up  to,  that  he  would  abide 
by ;  and  the  sin  beyond  repentance,  to  his 
mind,  was  the  sin  of  the  turncoat. 

With  all  these  hard-set  lines  of  thought, 
or  of  doctrine  (the  scabbard  of  thought, 
which  saves  its  edge,  and  keeps  it  out  of 
mischief),  Stephen  Anerley  was  not  hard, 
or  stern,  or  narrow-hearted.  Kind,  and 
gentle,  and  good  to  every  one  who  knew 
"how  to  behave  himself,"  and  dealing  to 
every  man  full  justice — meted  by  his  own 
measure — he  was  liable  even  to  generous 
acts,  after  being  severe  and  having  his 
own  way.  But  if  any  body  ever  got  the 
better  of  him  by  lies,  and  not  fair  better- 
ing, that  man  had  wiser  not  begin  to 
laugh  inside  the  Riding.  Stephen  Aner- 
ley was  slow  but  sure ;  not  so  very  keen, 
perhaps,  but  grained  with  kerns  of  max- 
im'd  thought,  to  meet  his  uses  as  they 
came,  and  to  make  a  rogue  uneasy.  To 
move  him  from  such  thoughts  was  hard ; 
but  to  move  him  from  a  spoken  word  had 
never  been  found  possible. 

The  wife  of  this  solid  man  was  solid 
and  well  fitted  to  him.  In  early  days,  by 
her  own  account,  she  had  possessed  con- 
siderable elegance,  and  was  not  devoid  of 
it  even  now,  whenever  she  received  a  vis- 
itor callable  of  understanding  it.  But  for 
home  use  that  gift  had  been  cut  short,  al- 
most in  the  honey-moon,  by  a  total  want 
of  axmreciation  on  the  part  of  her  hus- 
band. And  now,  after  five-and-twenty 
years  of  studying  and  entering  into  him, 
she  had  fairly  earned  his  firm  belief  that 
she  was  the  wisest  of  women.  For  she 
always  agreed  with  him,  when  he  wished 
it ;  and  she  knew  exactly  when  to  contra- 
dict him,  and  that  was  before  he  had  said 
a  thing  at  all,  and  while  he  was  rolling  it 
slowly  in  his  mind,  with  a  strong  tend- 
ency against  it.  In  out-door  matters  she 
never  meddled,  without  being  specially 
consulted  by  the  master ;  but  in-doors  she 
governed  with  watchful  eyes,  a  firm  hand, 
and  a  quiet  tongue. 

This  good  woman  now  was  five-and- 
forty  years  of  age,  vigorous,  clean,  and  of 
a  very  pleasant  look,  with  that  richness 
of  color  which  settles  on  fair  women 
when  the  fugitive  beauty  of  blushing  is 
past.  When  the  work  of  the  morning 
was  done,  and  the  clock  in  the  kitchen 
was  only  ten  minutes  from  twelve,  and 
the  dinner  was  fit  for  the  dishing,  then 
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Mistress  Anerley  remembered  as  a  rule 
the  necessity  of  looking  to  her  own  ap- 
pearance. She  went  up  stairs,  with  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  spare,  but  not  to 
squander,  and  she  came  down  so  neat 
that  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  be  careful 
in  helping  the  gravy.  For  she  always 
sat  next  to  him,  as  she  had  done  before 
there  came  any  children,  and  it  seemed 
ever  since  to  be  the  best  place  for  her  to 
manage  their  plates  and  their  manners  as 
well. 

Alas!  that  the  kindest  and  wisest  of 
women  have  one  (if  not  twenty)  blind 
sides  to  them;  and  if  any  such  weakness 
is  pointed  out,  it  is  sure  to  have  come 
from  their  father.  Mistress  Aneriey's 
weakness  was  almost  conspicuous  to  her- 
self— she  worshipped  her  eldest  son,  per- 
haps the  least  worshipful  of  the  family. 

Willie  Anerley  was  a  fine  young  fel- 
low, two  inches  taller  than  his  father, 
with  delicate  features,  and  curly  black 
hair,  and  cheeks  as  bright  as  a  maiden's. 
He  had  soft  blue  eyes,  and  a  rich  clear 
voice,  with  a  melancholy  way  of  saying 
things,  as  if  he  were  above  all  this.  And 
yet  he  looked  not  like  a  fool ;  neither  was 
he  one  altogether,  when  he  began  to 
think  of  things.  The  worst  of  him  was 
that  he  always  wanted  something  new  to 
go  on  with.  He  never  could  be  idle ;  and 
yet  he  never  worked  to  the  end  which 
crowns  the  task.  In  the  early  stage  he 
would  labor  hard,  be  full  of  the  greatness 
of  his  aim,  and  demand  every  body's 
interest,  exciting,  also,  mighty  hopes  of 
what  was  safe  to  come  of  it.  And  even 
after  that  he  sometimes  carried  on  with 
patience;  but  he  had  not  perseverance. 
Once  or  twice  he  had  been  on  the  very 
nick  of  accomplishing  something,  and 
had  driven  home  his  nail ;  but  then  he 
let  it  spring  back  without  clinching. 
"Oh,  any  fool  can  do  that!"  he  cried, 
and  never  stood  to  it,  to  do  it  again,  or  to 
see  that  it  came  not  undone.  In  a  word, 
he  stuck  to  nothing,  but  swerved  about, 
here,  there,  and  every  where. 

His  father,  being  of  so  different  a  cast, 
and  knowing  how  often  the  wisest  of 
men  must  do  what  any  fool  can  do,  was 
bitterly  vexed  at  the  flighty  ways  of  Wil- 
lie, and  could  do  no  more  than  hope,  with 
a  general  contempt,  that  when  the  boy 
grew  older  he  might  be  a  wiser  fool.  But 
Willie's  dear  mother  maintained,  with 
great  consistency,  that  such  a  perfect 
wonder  could  never  be  expected  to  do 


any  thing  not  wonderful.  To  this  the 
farmer  used  to  listen  with  a  grim,  deco- 
rous smile ;  then  grumbled,  as  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  hearing,  and  fell  to  and  did 
the  little  jobs  himself. 

Sore  jealousy  of  Willie,  perhaps,  and 
keen  sense  of  injustice,  as  well  as  high 
spirit  and  love  of  adventure,  had  driven 
the  younger  son,  Jack,  from  home,  and 
launched  him  on  a  sea-faring  life.  With 
a  stick  and  a  bundle  he  had  departed 
from  the  ancestral  fields  and  lanes,  one 
summer  morning  about  three  years  since, 
when  the  cows  were  lowing  for  the  milk 
pail,  and  a  royal  cutter  was  cruising  off 
the  Head.  For  a  twelvemonth  nothing 
was  heard  of  him,  until  there  came  a  let- 
ter beginning,  "Dear  and  respected  par- 
ents," and  ending,  "Your  affectionate 
and  dutiful  son,  Jack."  The  body  of  the 
letter  was  of  three  lines  only,  occupied 
entirely  with  kind  inquiries  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  every  body,  especially  his  pup,  and 
his  old  pony,  and  dear  sister  Mary. 

Mary  Anerley,  the  only  daughter  and 
the  youngest  child,  well  deserved  the  best 
remembrance  of  the  distant  sailor,  though 
Jack  may  have  gone  too  far  in  declaring 
(as  he  did  till  he  came  to  his  love-time) 
that  the  world  contained  no  other  girl  fit 
to  hold  a  candle  to  her.  No  doubt  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  girl  more 
true  and  loving,  more  modest  and  indus- 
trious ;  but  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  bet- 
ter girls  might  be  found  perhaps  even  in 
Yorkshire. 

For  this  maiden  had  a  strong  will  of 
her  own,  which  makes  against  absolute 
perfection ;  also  she  was-  troubled  with  a 
strenuous  hate  of  injustice — which  is  sure, 
in  this  world,  to  find  cause  for  an  out- 
break— and  too  active  a  desire  to  rush  aft- 
er what  is  right,  instead  of  being  well 
content  to  let  it  come  occasionally.  And 
so  firm  could  she  be,  when  her  mind  was 
set,  that  she  would  not  take  parables,  or 
long  experience,  or  even  kindly  laughter, 
as  a  power  to  move  her  from  the  thing 
she  meant.  Her  mother,  knowing  better 
how  the  world  goes  on,  promiscuously, 
and  at  leisure,  and  how  the  right  point 
slides  away  when  stronger  forces  come 
to  bear,  was  very  often  vexed  by  the 
crotchets  of  the  girl,  and  called  her  way- 
ward, headstrong,  and  sometimes  nothing 
milder  than  "  a  saucy  miss." 

This,  however,  was  absurd,  and  Mary 
scarcely  deigned  to  cry  about  it,  but  went 
to  her  father,  as  she  always  did  when 
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any  weight  lay  on  her  mind.  Nothing- 
was  said  about  any  injustice,  because  that 
might  lead  to  more  of  it,  as  well  as  be 
(from  a  proper  point  of  view)  most  indec- 
orous. Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  between 
them,  when  her  pretty  hair  was  shed 
upon  his  noble  waistcoat,  that  they  two 
were  in  the  right,  and  cared  very  little 
who  thought  otherwise. 

Now  it  was  time  to  leave  off  this ;  for 
Mary  (without  heed  almost  of  any  but 
her  mother)  had  turned  into  a  full-grown 
damsel,  comely,  sweet,  and  graceful.  She 
was  tall  enough  never  to  look  short,  and 
short  enough  never  to  seem  too  tall,  even 
when  her  best  feelings  were  outraged  ; 
and  nobody,  looking  at  her  face,  could 
wish  to  do  any  thing  but  please  her — so 
kind  was  the  gaze  of  her  deep  blue  eyes, 
so  pleasant  the  frankness  of  her  gentle 
forehead,  so  playful  the  readiness  of  rosy 
lips  for  a  pretty  answer  or  a  lovely  smile. 
But  if  any  could  be  found  so  callous  and 
morose  as  not  to  be  charmed  or  nicely 
cheered  by  this,  let  him  only  take  a  lon- 
ger look,  not  rudely,  but  simply  in  a  spir- 
it of  polite  inquiry;  and  then  would  he 
see,  on  the  delicate  rounding  of  each  soft 
and  dimpled  cheek,  a  carmine  hard  to 
match  on  palette,  morning  sky,  or  flower 
bed. 

Lovely  people  ought  to  be  at  home  in 
lovely  places;  and  though  this  can  not 
be  so  always,  as  a  general  rule  it  is.  At 
Anerley  Farm  the  land  was  equal  to  the 
stock  it  had  to  bear,  whether  of  trees,  or 
corn,  or  cattle,  hogs,  or  mushrooms,  or 
mankind.  The  farm  was  not  so  large  or 
rambling  as  to  tire  the  mind  or  foot,  yet 
wide  enough  and  full  of  change — rich 
pasture,  hazel  copse,  green  valleys,  fal- 
lows brown,  and  golden  breast-lands  pil- 
lowing into  nooks  of  fern,  clumps  of 
shade  for  horse  or  heifer,  and  for  rabbits 
sandy  warren,  furzy  cleve  for  hare  and 
partridge,  not  without  a  little  mere  for 
willows  and  for  wild-ducks.  And  the 
whole  of  the  land,  with  a  general  slope 
of  liveliness  and  rejoicing,  spread  itself 
well  to  the  sun,  with  a  strong  inclination 
toward  the  morning,  to  catch  the  cheery 
import  of  his  voyage  across  the  sea. 

The  pleasure  of  this  situation  was  the 
more  desirable  because  of  all  the  parts 
above  it  being  bleak  and  dreary.  Round 
the  shoulders  of  the  upland,  like  the  arch 
of  a  great  arm-chair,  ran  a  barren  scrag- 
gy ridge,  whereupon  no  tree  could  stand 
upright,  no  cow  be  certain  of  her  own 


tail,  and  scarcely  a  crow  breast  the  vio- 
lent air  by  stooping  ragged  pinions,  so 
furious  was  the  rush  of  wind  when  any 
power  awoke  the  clouds;  or  sometimes, 
when  the  air  was  jaded  with  continual 
conflict,  a  heavy  settlement  of  brackish 
cloud  lay  upon  a  waste  of  chalky  flint. 

By  dint  of  persevering  work  there  are 
many  changes  for  the  better  now,  more 
shelter  and  more  root-hold;  but  still  it  is 
a  battle-ground  of  winds,  which  rarely 
change  their  habits,  for  this  is  the  chump 
of  the  spine  of  the  Wolds,  which  hulks 
up  at  last  into  Flamborough  Head. 

Flamborough  Head,  the  furthest  fore- 
front of  a  bare  and  jagged  coast,  stretches 
boldly  off  to  eastward — a  strong  and  rug- 
ged barrier.  Away  to  the  north  the  land 
falls  back,  with  coving  bends,  and  some 
straight  lines  of  precipice  and  shingle,  to 
which  the  German  Ocean  sweeps,  seldom 
free  from  sullen  swell  in  the  very  best  of 
weather.  But  to  the  southward  of  the 
Head  a  different  spirit  seems  to  move 
upon  the  face  of  every  thing.  For  here 
is  spread  a  peaceful  bay,  and  plains  of 
brighter  sea  more  gently  furrowed  by  the 
wind,  and  cliffs  that  have  no  cause  to  be 
so  steep,  and  bathing-places,  and  scarcely 
freckled  sands,  where  towns  may  lay 
their  drain-pipes  undisturbed.  In  short, 
to  have  rounded  that  headland  from  the 
north  is  as  good  as  to  turn  the  corner  of 
a  garden  wall  in  March,  and  pass  from  a 
buffeted  back,  and  bare  shivers,  to  a  sunny 
front  of  hope  all  as  busy  as  a  bee,  with 
pears  spurring  forward  into  creamy  buds 
of  x^romise,  peach-trees  already  in  a  flush 
of  tasselled  pink,  and  the  green  lobe  of 
the  apricot  shedding  the  snowy  bloom. 

Below  this  point  the  gallant  skipper  of 
the  British  collier,  slouching  with  a  heavy 
load  of  grime  for  London,  or  waddling 
back  in  ballast  to  his  native  North,  alike 
is  delighted  to  discover  storms  ahead,  and 
to  cast  his  tarry  anchor  into  soft  gray 
calm.  For  here  shall  he  find  the  good 
shelter  of  friends  like-minded  with  him- 
self, and  of  hospitable  turn,  having  no 
cause  to  hurry  any  more  than  he  has,  all 
too  wise  to  command  their  own  ships; 
and  here  will  they  all  jollify  together 
while  the  sky  holds  a  cloud  or  the  locker 
a  drop.  Nothing  here  can  shake  their 
ships,  except  a  violent  east  wind,  against 
which  they  wet  the  other  eye ;  lazy  boats 
visit  them  with  comfort  and  delight,  while 
white  waves  are  leaping  in  the  oiling; 
they  cherish  their  well-earned  rest,  and 
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eat  the  lotus — or  rather  the  onion — and 
drink  ambrosial  grog ;  they  lean  upon  the 
bulwarks,  and  contemplate  their  shadows 
— the  noblest  possible  employment  for 
mankind — and  lo !  if  they  care  to  lift  their 
eyes,  in  the  south  shines  the  quay  of  Brid- 
lington, inland  the  long  ridge  of  Priory 
stands  high,  and  westward  in  a  nook,  if 
they  level  well  a  clear  glass  (after  hold- 
ing on  the  slope  so  many  steamy  ones), 
they  may  espy  Anerley  Farm,  and  some- 
times Mary  Anerley  herself. 

For  she,  when  the  ripple  of  the  tide  is 
fresh,  and  the  glance  of  the  summer  morn 
glistening  on  the  sands,  also  if  a  little 
rocky  basin  happens  to  be  fit  for  shrimp- 
ing, and  only  some  sleepy  ships  at  anchor 
in  the  distance  look  at  her,  fearless  she — 
because  all  sailors  are  generally  down  at 
breakfast — tucks  up  her  skirt  and  gayly 
runs  upon  the  accustomed  play-ground, 
with  her  pony  left  to  wait  for  her.  The 
pony  is  old,  while  she  is  young  (although 
she  was  born  before  him),  and  now  he  be- 
lies his  name,  "Lord  Keppel,"  by  starting 
at  every  soft  glimmer  of  the  sea.  There- 
fore now  he  is  left  to  roam  at  his  leisure 
above  high-water  mark,  poking  his  nose 
into  black  dry  weed,  probing  the  winnow 
casts  of  yellow  drift  for  oats,  and  snorting 
disappointment  through  a  gritty  dance  of 
sand-hoppers. 

Mary  has  brought  him  down  the  old 
"Dane's  Dike"  for  society  rather  than 
service,  and  to  strengthen  his  nerves  with 
the  dew  of  the  salt,  for  the  sake  of  her 
Jack  who  loved  him.  He  may  do  as  he 
likes,  as  he  always  does.  If  his  con- 
science allows  him  to  walk  home,  no  one 
will  think  the  less  of  him.  Having  very 
little  conscience  at  his  time  of  life  (after 
so  much  contact  with  mankind),  he  con- 
siders convenience  only.  To  go  home 
would  suit  him  very  well,  but  his  crib 
would  be  empty  till  his  young  mistress 
came ;  moreover,  there  is  a  little  dog  that 
plagues  him  when  his  door  is  open ;  and 
in  spite  of  old  age,  it  is  something  to  be 
free,  and  in  spite  of  all  experience,  to 
hope  for  something  good.  Therefore 
Lord  Keppel  is  as  faithful  as  the  rocks; 
he  lifts  his  long  heavy  head,  and  gazes 
wistfully  at  the  anchored  ships,  and  Mary 
is  sure  that  the  darling  pines  for  his  ab- 
sent master. 

But  she,  with  the  multitudinous  tingle 
of  youth,  runs  away  rejoicing.  The  buoy- 
ant power  and  brilliance  of  the  morning 
are  upon  her,  and  the  air  of  the  bright 


sea  lifts  and  spreads  her,  like  a  pillowy 
skate's  egg.  The  polish  of  the  wet  sand 
flickers  like  veneer  of  maple-wood  at  ev- 
ery quick  touch  of  her  dancing  feet.  Her 
dancing  feet  are  as  light  as  nature  and 
high  spirits  made  them,  not  only  quit  of 
spindle  heels,  but  even  free  from  shoes 
and  socks  left  high  and  dry  on  the  shin- 
gle. And  lighter  even  than  the  dancing 
feet  the  merry  heart  is  dancing,  laughing 
at  the  shadows  of  its  own  delight ;  while 
the  radiance  of  blue  eyes  springs  like  a 
fount  of  brighter  heaven ;  and  the  sunny 
hair  falls,  flows,  or  floats,  to  provoke  the 
wind  for  playmate. 

Such  a  pretty  sight  was  good  to  see  for 
innocence  and  largeness.  So  the  buoy- 
ancy of  nature  springs  anew  in  those 
who  have  been  weary,  when  they  see  her 
brisk  power  inspiring  the  young,  who  nev- 
er stand  still  to  think  of  her,  but  are  up 
and  away  with  her,  where  she  will,  at  the 
breath  of  her  subtle  encouragement. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  DANE  IN  THE  DIKE. 

Now,  whether  spy-glass  had  been  used 
by  any  watchful  mariner,  or  whether  only 
blind  chance  willed ,it,  sure  it  is  that  one 
fine  morning  Mary  met  with  somebody. 
And  this  was  the  more  remarkable,  when 
people  came  to  think  of  it,  because  it  was 
only  the  night  before  that  her  mother  had 
almost  said  as  much. 

' '  Ye  munna  gaw  doon  to  t'  sea  be  yer- 
sell,"  Mistress  Anerley  said  to  her  daugh- 
ter ;  ' '  happen  ye  mought  be  one  too 
many." 

Master  Anerley's  wife  had  been  at 
"boarding-school,"  as  far  south  as  Suf- 
folk, and  could  speak  the  very  best  of 
Southern  English  (like  her  daughter 
Mary)  upon  polite  occasion.  But  fam- 
ily cares  and  farm-house  life  had  partly 
cured  her  of  her  education,  and  from 
troubles  of  distant  speech  she  had  return- 
ed to  the  ease  of  her  native  dialect. 

"And  if  I  go  not  to  the  sea  by  myself," 
asked  Mary,  with  natural  logic,  ' '  why, 
who  is  there  now  to  go  with  me  ?"  She 
was  thinking  of  her  sadly  missed  com- 
rade, Jack. 

"Happen  some  day,  perhaps,  one  too 
many." 

The  maiden  was  almost  too  innocent  to 
blush ;  but  her  father  took  her  part  as  usual. 
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"The  little  lass  sail  gaw  doon,"  he  said, 
"  wheniver  sha  likes."  And  so  she  went 
down  the  next  morning. 

A  thousand  years  ago  the  Dane's  Dike 
must  have  been  a  very  grand  intrench- 
ment,  and  a  thousand  years  ere  that  per- 
haps it  was  still  grander;  for  learned  men 
say  that  it  is  a  British  work,  wrought  out 
before  the  Danes  had  even  learned  to 
build  a  ship.  Whatever,  however,  may 
be  argued  about  that,  the  wise  and  the 
witless  do  agree  about  one  thing — the 
stronghold  inside  it  has  been  held  by 
Danes,  while  severed  by  the  Dike  from 
inland  parts  ;  and  these  Danes  made  a 
good  colony  of  their  own,  and  left  to 
their  descendants  distinct  speech  and 
manners,  some  traces  of  which  are  ex- 
isting even  now.  The  Dike,  extending 
from  the  rough  North  Sea  to  the  calmer 
waters  of  Bridlington  Bay,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  deep  dry  trench,  skillfully 
following  the  hollows  of  the  ground,  and 
cutting  off  Flamborough  Head  and  a  sol- 
id cantle  of  high  land  from  the  rest  of 
Yorkshire.  The  corner,  so  intercepted, 
used  to  be  and  is  still  called  ' '  Little  Den- 
mark and  the  in-dwellers  feel  a  large 
contempt  for  all  their  outer  neighbors. 
And  this  is  sad,  because  Anerley  Farm 
lies  wholly  outside  of  the  Dike,  which  for 
a  long  crooked  distance  serves  as  its  east- 
ern boundary. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  self-same  day 
that  saw  Mr.  Jellicorse  set  forth  upon  his 
return  from  Scargate  Hall,  armed  with  in- 
structions to  defy  the  devil,  and  to  keep 
his  discovery  quiet — upon  a  lovely  Au- 
gust morning  of  the  first  year  of  a  new 
century,  Mary  Anerley,  blithe  and  gay, 
came  riding  down  the  grassy  hollow  of 
this  ancient  Dane's  Dike.  This  was  her 
shortest  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  tide  would 
suit  (if  she  could  only  catch  it)  for  a  take 
of  shrimps,  and  perhaps  even  prawns,  in 
time  for  her  father's  breakfast.  And  not 
to  lose  this,  she  arose  right  early,  and 
rousing  Lord  Keppel,  set  forth  for  the 
spot  where  she  kept  her  net  covered  with 
sea-weed.  The  sun,  though  up  and  brisk 
already  upon  sea  and  foreland,  had  not 
found  time  to  rout  the  shadows  skulking 
in  the  dingles.  But  even  here,  where  sap 
of  time  had  breached  the  turfy  ramparts, 
the  hover  of  the  dew-mist  passed  away, 
and  the  steady  light  was  unfolded. 

For  the  season  was  early  August  still, 
with  beautiful  weather  come  at  last ;  and 
the  green  world  seemed  to  stand  on  tiptoe 


to  make  the  extraordinary  acquaintance 
of  the  sun.  Humble  plants  which  had 
long  lain  flat  stood  up  with  a  sense  of 
casting  something  off ;  and  the  damp 
heavy  trunks  which  had  trickled  for  a 
twelvemonth,  or  been  only  sponged  with 
moss,  were  hailing  the  fresher  light  with 
keener  lines  and  dove-colored  tints  upon 
their  smoother  boles.  Then,  conquering 
the  barrier  of  the  eastern  land  crest,  rose 
the  glorious  sun  himself,  strewing  before 
him  trees  and  crags  in  long  steep  shadows 
down  the  hill.  Then  the  sloping  rays, 
through  furze  and  brush-land,  kindling 
the  sparkles  of  the  dew,  descended  to  the 
brink  of  the  Dike,  and  scorning  to  halt 
at  petty  obstacles,  with  a  hundred  golden 
hurdles  bridged  it  wherever  any  opening 
was. 

Under  this  luminous  span,  or  through 
it  where  the  crossing  gullies  ran,  Mary 
'Anerley  rode  at  leisure,  allowing  her  pony 
to  choose  his  pace.  That  privilege  he 
had  long  secured,  in  right  of  age,  wisdom, 
and  remarkable  force  of  character.  Con- 
sidering his  time  of  life,  he  looked  well 
and  sleek,  and  almost  sprightly;  and  so, 
without  any  reservation,  did  his  gentle 
and  graceful  rider.  The  maiden  looked 
well  in  a  place  like  that,  as  indeed  in  al- 
most any  place;  but  now  she  especially 
set  off  the  color  of  things,  and  was  set  off 
by  them.  For  instance,  how  could  the 
silver  of  the  dew-cloud,  and  golden  weft 
of  sunrise,  playing  through  the  dapples  of 
a  partly  wooded  glen,  do  better  (in  the 
matter  of  variety)  than  frame  a  pretty 
moving  figure  in  a  pink  checked  frock, 
with  a  skirt  of  russet  murrey,  and  a  bright 
brown  hat  ?  Not  that  the  hat  itself  was 
bright,  even  under  the  kiss  of  sunshine, 
simply  having  seen  already  too  much  of 
the  sun,  but  rather  that  its  early  lustre 
seemed  to  be  revived  by  a  sense  of  the 
happy  position  it  was  in;  the  clustering 
hair  and  the  bright  eyes  beneath  it  an- 
swering the  sunny  dance  of  life  and  light. 
Many  a  handsomer  face,  no  doubt,  more 
perfect,  grand,  and  lofty,  received  —  at 
least  if  it  was  out  of  bed — the  greeting  of 
that  morning  sun ;  but  scarcely  any  pret- 
tier one,  or  kinder,  or  more  pleasant,  so 
gentle  without  being  weak,  so  good-tem- 
pered without  looking  void  of  all  temper 
at  all. 

Suddenly  the  beauty  of  the  time  and 
place  was  broken  by  sharp  angry  sound. 
Bang!  bang!  came  the  roar  of  muskets 
fired  from  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Dike,  and  echoing  up  the  winding  glen. 
At  the  first  report  the  girl,  though  star- 
tled, was  not  greatly  frightened ;  for  the 
sound  was  common  enough  in  the  week 
when  those  most  gallant  volunteers  en- 
titled the  "Yorkshire  Invincibles"  came 
down  for  their  annual  practice  of  skilled 
gunnery  against  the  French.  Their  hab- 
it was  to  bring  down  a  red  cock,  and  teth- 
er him  against  a  chalky  cliff,  and  then  vie 
with  one  another  in  shooting  at  him. 
The  same  cock  had  tested  their  skill  for 
three  summers,  but  failed  hitherto  to  at- 
test it,  preferring  to  return  in  a  hamper  to 
his  hens,  with  a  story  of  moving  adven- 
tures. 

Mary  had  watched  those  Invincibles 
sometimes  from  a  respectful  distance,  and 
therefore  felt  sure  (when  she  began  to 
think)  that  she  had  not  them  to  thank  for 
this  little  scare.  For  they  always  slept 
soundly  in  the  first  watch  of  the  morning ; 
and  even  supposing  they  had  jumped  up 
with  nightmare,  where  was  the  jubilant 
crow  of  the  cock  ?  For  the  cock,  being 
almost  as  invincible  as  they  were,  never 
could  deny  himself  the  glory  of  a  crow 
when  the  bullet  came  into  his  neighbor- 
hood. He  replied  to  every  volley  with 
an  elevated  comb,  and  a  flapping  of  his 
wings,  and  a  clarion  peal,  which  rang 
along  the  foreshore  ere  the  musket  roar 
died  out.  But  before  the  girl  had  time  to 
ponder  what  it  was,  or  wherefore,  round 
the  corner  came  somebody,  running  very 
swiftly. 

In  a  moment  Mary  saw  that  this  man 
had  been  shot  at,  and  was  making  for  his 
life  away ;  and  to  give  him  every  chance 
she  jerked  her  pony  aside,  and  called  and 
beckoned ;  and  without  a  word  he  flew  to 
her.  Words  were  beyond  him,  till  his 
breath  should  come  back,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  no  time  to  wait  for  that.  He  had 
outstripped  the  wind,  and  his  own  wind, 
by  his  speed. 

"Poor  man!"  cried  Mary  Anerley, 
' '  what  a  hurry  you  are  in !  But  I  sup- 
pose you  can  not  help  it.  Are  they  shoot- 
ing at  you  ?" 

The  runaway  nodded,  for  he  could  not 
spare  a  breath,  but  was  deeply  inhaling 
for  another  start,  and  could  not  even  bow 
without  hinderance.  But  to  show  that  he 
had  manners,  he  took  off  his  hat.  Then 
he  clapped  it  on  his  head  and  set  off  again. 

' '  Come  back !"  cried  the  maid ;  "I  can 
show  you  a  place.  I  can  hide  you  from 
your  enemies  forever." 


The  young  fellow  stopped.  He  was 
come  to  that  pitch  of  exhaustion  in  which 
a  man  scarcely  cares  whether  he  is  killed 
or  dies.  And  his  face  showed  not  a  sign 
of  fear. 

"Look!  That  little  hole — up  there — 
by  the  fern.  Up  at  once,  and  this  cloth 
over  you  I" 

He  snatched  it,  and  was  gone,  like  the 
darting  lizard,  up  a  little  puckering  side 
issue  of  the  Dike.,  at  the  very  same  instant 
that  three  broad  figures  and  a  long  one  ap- 
peared at  the  lip  of  the  mouth.  The  quick- 
witted girl  rode  on  to  meet  them,  to  give 
the  poor  fugitive  time  to  get  into  his  hole 
and  draw  the  brown  skirt  over  him.  The 
dazzle  of  the  sun,  pouring  over  the  crest, 
made  the  hollow  a  twinkling  obscurity; 
and  the  cloth  was  just  in  keeping  with 
the  dead  stuff  around.  The  three  broad 
men,  with  heavy  fusils  cocked,  came  up 
from  the  sea  mouth  of  the  Dike,  steadily 
panting,  and  running  steadily  with  a 
long -enduring  stride.  Behind  them  a 
tall  bony  man  with  a  cutlass  was  swing- 
ing it  high  in  the  air,  and  limping,  and 
swearing  with  great  velocity. 

' '  Coast-riders, "  thought  Mary,  ' '  and  he 
a  free-trader!  Four  against  one  is  cow- 
ardice." 

"Halt!"  cried  the  tall  man,  while  the 
rest  were  running  past  her ;  ' '  halt !  ground 
arms;  never  scare  young  ladies."  Then 
he  flourished  his  hat,  with  a  grand  bow  to 
Mary.  ' '  Fair  young  Mistress  Anerley,  I 
fear  we  spoil  your  ride.  But  his  Majes- 
ty's duty  must  be  done.  Hats  off,  fel- 
lows, at  the  name  of  your  king !  Mary, 
my  dear,  the  most  daring  villain,  the  dev- 
il's own  son,  has  just  run  up  here — scarce- 
ly two  minutes — you  must  have  seen  him. 
Wait  a  minute ;  tell  no  lies — excuse  me,  I 
mean  fibs.  Your  father  is  the  right  sort. 
He  hates  those  scoundrels.  In  the  name 
of  his  Majesty,  which  way  is  he  gone  ?" 

"Was  it — oh,  was  it  a  man,  if  you 
please  ?    Captain  Carroway,  don't  say  so. " 

' '  A  man  ?  Is  it  likely  that  we  shot  at 
a  woman  ?  You  are  trifling.  It  will  be 
the  worse  for  you.  Forgive  me — but  we 
are  in  such  a  hurry.  Whoa!  whoa! 
pony." 

"  You  always  used  to  be  so  polite,  Sir, 
that  you  quite  surprise  me.  And  those 
guns  look  so  dreadful !  My  father  would 
be  quite  astonished  to  see  me  not  even  al- 
lowed to  go  down  to  the  sea,  but  hurried 
back,  here,  as  if  the  French  had  landed." 

' '  How  can  I  help  it,  if  your  pony  runs 
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away  so?''  For  Mary  all  this  time  had 
been  cleverly  contriving  to  increase  and 
exaggerate  her  irony's  fear,  and  so  brought 
the  gunners  for  a  long  way  up  the  Dike, 
without  giving  them  any  time  to  spy  at 
all  about.  She  knew  that  this  was  wick- 
ed from  a  loyal  point  of  view ;  not  a  bit 
the  less  she  did  it.  ' '  What  a  troublesome 
little  horse  it  is!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  Cap- 
tain Carroway,  hold  him  just  a  moment. 
I  will  jump  down,  and  then  you  can  jump 
up,  and  ride  after  all  his  Majesty's  ene- 
mies." 

' '  The  Lord  forbid !  He  slews  all  out 
of  gear,  like  a  carronade  with  rotten  lash- 
ings. If  I  boarded  him,  how  could  I  get 
out  of  his  way  ?  No,  no,  my  dear,  brace 
him  up  sharp,  and  bear  clear." 

"But  you  wanted  to  know  about  some 
enemy,  captain.  An  enemy  as  bad  as  my 
poor  Lord  Keppel  ?" 

' '  Mary,  my  dear,  the  very  biggest  vil- 
lain !  A  hundred  golden  guineas  on  his 
head,  and  half  for  you.  Think  of  your 
father,  my  dear,  and  Sunday  gowns.  And 
you  must  have  a  young  man  by-and-by, 
you  know — such  a  beautiful  maid  as  you 
are.  And  you  might  get  a  leather  purse, 
and  give  it  to  him.  Mary,  on  your  duty, 
now  ?" 

"  Captain,  you  drive  me  so,  what  can  I 
say  ?  I  can  not  bear  the  thought  of  be- 
traying any  body." 

' '  Of  course  not,  Mary  dear ;  nobody  asks 
you.  He  must  be  half  a  mile  off  by  this 
time.  You  could  never  hurt  him  now ; 
and  you  can  tell  your  father  that  you 
have  done  your  duty  to  the  king." 

"Well,  Captain  Carroway,  if  you  are 
quite  sure  that  it  is  too  late  to  catch  him, 
I  can  tell  you  all  about  him.  But  re- 
member your  word  about  the  fifty  guin- 
eas." 

"Every  farthing,  every  farthing,  Mary, 
whatever  my  wife  may  say  to  it.  Quick ! 
quick !    Which  way  did  he  run,  my  dear  ?" 

"He  really  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
running  at  all;  he  was  too  tired. " 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  a  worn-out  fox ! 
We  have  been  two  hours  after  him;  he 
could  not  run;  no  more  can  we.  But 
which  way  did  he  go,  I  mean  ?" 

'kI  will  not  say  any  tiling  for  certain, 
Sir;  even  for  fifty  guineas.  But  lie  may 
have  come  up  here — mind,  I  say  not  that 
he  did — and  if  so,  he  might  have  set  off 
again  for  Sewerby.  Slowly,  very  slowly, 
because  of  being  tired.  But  perhaps,  aft- 
er all,  he  was  not  the  man  you  mean." 


"Forward,  double-quick!  We  are 
sure  to  have  him!"  shouted  the  lieuten- 
ant— for  his  true  rank  was  that — flourish- 
ing his  cutlass  again,  and  setting  off  at  a 
wonderful  pace,  considering  his  limp. 
k '  Five  guineas  every  man  Jack  of  you. 
Thank  you,  young  mistress — most  heartily 
thank  you.    Dead  or  alive,  five  guineas !" 

With  gun  and  sword  in  readiness,  they 
all  rushed  off ;  but  one  of  the  party, 
named  John  Cadman,  shook  his  head  and 
looked  back  with  great  mistrust  at  Mary, 
having  no  better  judgment  of  women  than 
this,  that  he  never  could  believe  even  his 
own  wife.  And  he  knew  that  it  was  main- 
ly by  the  grace  of  womankind  that  so 
much  contraband  work  was  going  on. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
act  upon  his  own  low  opinions  now. 

The  maiden,  blushing  deeply  with  the 
sense  of  her  deceit,  was  informed  by  her 
guilty  conscience  of  that  nasty  man's  sus- 
picions, and  therefore  gave  a  smack  with 
her  fern  whip  to  Lord  Keppel,  impelling 
him  to  join,  like  a  loyal  little  horse,  the 
pursuit  of  his  Majesty's  enemies.  ■  But  no 
sooner  did  she  see  . all  the  men  dispersed, 
and  scouring  the  distance  with  trustful 
ardor,  than  she  turned  her  pony's  head  to- 
ward the  sea  again,  and  rode  back  round 
the  bend  of  the  hollow.  What  would 
her  mother  say  if  she  lost  the  murrey 
skirt,  which  had  cost  six  shillings  at  Brid- 
lington fair?  And  ten  times  that  money 
might  be  lost  much  better  than  for  her 
father  to  discover  how  she  lost  it.  For 
Master  Stephen  Anerley  was  a  straight- 
backed  man,  and  took  three  weeks  of 
training  in  the  Land  Defense  Yeomanry, 
at  periods  not  more  than  a  year  apart,  so 
that  many  people  called  him  ' '  Captain" 
now;  and  the  loss  of  his  suppleness  at 
knee  and  elbow  had  turned  his  mind 
largely  to  politics,  making  him  stiffly  pa- 
triotic, and  especially  hot  against  all  free- 
traders putting  bad  bargains  to  his  wife, 
at  the  cost  of  the  king  and  his  revenue. 
If  the  bargain  were  a  good  one,  that  was 
no  concern  of  his. 

Not  that  Mary,  however,  could  believe, 
or  would  even  have  such  a  bad  mind  as  to 
imagine,  that  any  one,  after  being  helped 
by  her,  would  be  mean  enough  to  run  off 
with  her  property.  And  now  she  came 
to  think  of  it,  there  was  something  high 
and  noble,  she  might  almost  say  some- 
thing downright  honest,  in  the  face  of 
that  poor  persecuted  man.  And  in  spite 
of  all  his  panting,  how  brave  he  must 
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have  been,  what  a  runner,  and  how  clev- 
er, to  escape  from  all  those  cowardly 
coast-riders  shooting  right  and  left  at 
him !  Such  a  man  steal  that  paltry  skirt 
that  her  mother  made  such  a  fuss  about ! 
She  was  much  more  likely  to  find  it  in  her 
clothes-press  filled  with  golden  guineas. 

Before  she  was  as  certain  as  she  wished 
to  be  of  this  (by  reason  of  shrewd  nativi- 
ty), and  while  she  believed  that  the  fugi- 
tive must  have  seized  such  a  chance  and 
made  good  his  escape  toward  North  Sea 
or  Flamborough,  a  quick  shadow  glanced 
across  the  long  shafts  of  the  sun,  and  a 
bodily  form  sped  after  it.  To  the  middle 
of  the  Dike  leaped  a  young  man,  smiling, 
and  forth  from  the  gully  which  had  saved 
his  life.  To  look  at  him,  nobody  ever 
could  have  guessed  how  fast  he  had  fled, 
and  how  close  he  had  lain  hid.  For  he 
stood  there  as  clean  and  spruce  and  care- 
less as  even  a  sailor  can  be  wished  to  be. 
Limber  yet  stalwart,  agile  though  sub- 
stantial, and  as  quick  as  a  dart  while  as 
strong  as  a  pike,  he  seemed  cut  out  by  na- 
ture for  a  true  blue-jacket ;  but  condition 
had  made  him  a  smuggler,  or,  to  put  it 
more  gently,  a  free-trader.  Britannia, 
being  then  at  war  with  all  the  world,  and 
alone  in  the  right  (as  usual),  had  need  of 
such  lads,  and  produced  them  according- 
ly, and  sometimes  one  too  many.  But 
Mary  did  not  understand  these  laws. 

This  made  her  look  at  him  with  great 
surprise,  and  almost  doubt  whether  he 
could  be  the  man,  until  she  saw  her  skirt 
neatly  folded  in  his  hand,  and  then  she 
said,  "How  do  you  do,  Sir?" 

The  free-trader  looked  at  her  with  equal 
surprise.  He  had  been  in  such  a  hurry, 
and  his  breath  so  short,  and  the  chance  of 
a  fatal  bullet  after  him  so  sharp,  that  his 
mind  had  been  astray  from  any  sense  of 
beauty,  and  of  every  thing  else  except  the 
safety  of  the  body.  But  now  he  looked 
at  Mary,  and  his  breath  again  went  from 
him. 

' '  You  can  run  again  now ;  I  am  sure  of 
it,"  said  she;  "and  if  you  would  like  to 
do  any  thing  to  please  me,  run  as  fast  as 
possible."  , 

' '  What  have  I  to  run  away  from  now  ?" 
he  answered,  in  a  deep  sweet  voice.  ' '  I 
run  from  enemies,  but  not  from  friends." 

' '  That  is  very  wise.  But  your  enemies 
are  still  almost  within  call  of  you.  They 
will  come  back  worse  than  ever  when  they 
find  you  are  not  there." 

' '  I  am  not  afraid,  fair  lady,  for  I  un- 


derstand their  ways.  I  have  led  them  a 
good  many  dances  before  this ;  though  it 
would  have  been  my  last,  without  your 
help.  They  will  go  on,  all  the  morning, 
in  the  wrong  direction,  even  while  they 
know  it.  Carroway  is  the  most  stubborn 
of  men.  He  never  turns  back;  and  the 
further  he  goes,  the  better  his  bad  leg  is. 
They  will  scatter  about,  among  the  fields 
and  hedges,  and  call  one  another  like 
partridges.  And  when  they  can  not  take 
another  step,  they  will  come  back  to  An- 
erley  for  breakfast." 

' '  I  dare  say  they  will ;  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  them.  My  father  is  a  soldier, 
and  his  duty  is  to  nourish  and  comfort 
the  forces  of  the  king." 

' '  Then  you  are  young  Mistress  Aner- 
ley  ?  I  was  sure  of  it  before.  There  are 
no  two  such.  And  you  have  saved  my 
life.    It  is  something  to  owe  it  so  fairly." 

The  young  sailor  wanted  to  kiss  Mary's 
hand ;  but  not  being  used  to  any  gallant- 
ry, she  held  out  her  hand  in  the  simplest 
manner  to  take  back  her  riding  skirt ;  and 
he,  though  longing  in  his  heart  to  keep  it, 
for  a  token  or  pretext  for  another  meet- 
ing, found  no  Excuse  for  doing  so.  And 
yet  he  was  not  without  some  resource. 

For  the  maiden  was  giving  him  a  fare- 
well smile,  being  quite  content  with  the 
good  she  had  done,  and  the  luck  of  re- 
covering her  property ;  and  that  sense  of 
right  which  in  those  days  formed  a  part 
of  every  good  young  woman  said  to  her 
plainly  that  she  must  be  off.  And  she 
felt  how  unkind  it  was  to  keep  him  any 
longer  in  a  place  where  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun,  with  a  man  behind  it,  might  appear 
at  any  moment.  But  he,  having  plenti- 
ful breath  again,  was  at  home  with  him- 
self to  spend  it. 

"Fair  young  lady,"  he  began,  for  he 
saw  that  Mary  liked  to  be  called  a  lady, 
because  it  was  a  novelty,  ' '  owing  more 
than  I  ever  can  pay  you  already,  may  I 
ask  a  little  more  ?  Then  it  is  that,  on  your 
way-down  to  the  sea,  you  would  just  pick 
up  (if  you  should  chance  to  see  it)  the  fel- 
low ring  to  this,  and  perhaps  you  will 
look  at  this  to  know  it  by.  The  one  that 
was  shot  away  flew  against  a  stone  just 
on  the  left  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dike,  but 
I  durst  not  stop  to  look  for  it,  and  I  must 
not  go  back  that  way  now.  It  is  more  to 
me  than  a  hatful  of  gold,  though  nobody 
else  would  give  a  crown  for  it." 

"And  they  really  shot  away  one  of 
your  ear-rings?    Careless,  cruel,  waste- 
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ful  men!  What  could  they  have  been 
thinking  of  ?" 

"They  were  thinking  of  getting  what 
is  called  'blood-money.'  One  hundred 
pounds  for  Robin  Lyth.  Dead  or  alive 
— one  hundred  pounds." 

'"It  makes  me  shiver,  with  the  sun 
upon  me.  Of  course  they  must  offer 
money  for — for  people.  For  people  who 
have  killed  other  people,  and  bad  things 
— but  to  offer  a  hundred  pounds  for  a 
free-trader,  and  fire  great  guns  at  him  to 
get  it — I  never  should  have  thought  it  of 
Captain  Carroway." 

k '  Carroway  only  does  his  duty.  I  like 
him  none  the  worse  for  it.  Carroway  is 
a  fool,  of  course.  His  life  has  been  in 
my  hands  fifty  times;  but  I  will  never 
take  it.  He  must  be  killed  sooner  or 
later,  because  he  rushes  into  every  thing. 
But  never  will  it  be  my  doing." 

"Then  are  you  the  celebrated  Robin 
Lyth — the  new  Robin  Hood,  as  they  call 
him  ?  The  man  who  can  do  almost  any 
thing?" 

"Mistress  Anerley,  I  am  Robin  Lyth; 
but,  as  you  have  seen,  I  can  not  do  much. 
I  can  not  even  search  for  my  own  ear- 
ring." 

k '  I  will  search  for  it  till  I  find  it.  They 
have  shot  at  you  too  much.  Cowardly, 
cowardly  people!  Captain  Lyth,  where 
shall  I  put  it,  if  I  find  it  ?" 

' '  If  you  could  hide  it  for  a  week,  and 
then — then  tell  me  where  to  find  it,  in  the 
afternoon,  toward  four  o'clock,  in  the  lane 
toward  Bempton  Cliffs.  We  are  off  to- 
night upon  important  "  business.  We 
have  been  too  careless  lately,  from  laugh- 
ing at  poor  Carroway." 

"You  are  very  careless  now.  You 
quite  frighten  me  almost.  The  coast- 
riders  might  come  back  at  any  moment. 
And  what  could  you  do  then  ?" 

"Run  away  gallantly,  as  I  did  before; 
with  this  little  difference,  that  I  should  be 
fresh,  while  they  are  as  stiff  as  nut-cracks. 
They  have  missed  the  best  chance  they 
ever  had  at  me;  it  will  make  their  temper 
very  bad.  If  they  shot  at  me  again,  they 
could  do  no  good.  Crooked  mood  makes 
crooked  mode." 

"You  forget  that  I  should  not  see  such 
things.  You  may  like  very  much  to  be 
shot  at ;  but — but  you  should  think  of 
other  people." 

'*  I  shall  think  of  you  only — I  mean  of 
your  great  kindness,  and  your  promise  to 
keep  my  ring  for  me.    Of  course  you  will 
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tell  nobody.  Carroway  will  have  me  like 
a  tiger  if  you  do.  Farewell,  young  lady 
— for  one  week  farewell." 

With  a  wave  of  his  hat  he  was  gone, 
before  Mary  had  time  to  retract  her  prom- 
ise; and  she  thought  of  her  mother,  as 
she  rode  on  slowly  to  look  for  the  smug- 
gler's trinket. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CAPTAIN  CARROWAY. 

Fame,  that  light-of-love  trusted  by  so 
many,  and  never  a  wife  till  a  widow — 
fame,  the  fair  daughter  of  fuss  and  ca- 
price, may  yet  take  the  phantom  of  bold 
Robin  Lyth  by  the  right  hand,  and  lead  it 
to  a  pedestal  almost  as  lofty  as  Robin 
Hood's,  or  she  may  let  it  vanish  like  a  bat 
across  Lethe — a  thing  not  bad  enough  for 
eminence. 

However,  at  the  date  and  in  the  part  of 
the  world  now  dealt  with,  this  great  free- 
trader enjoyed  the  warm  though  possibly 
brief  embrace  of  fame,  having  no  rival, 
and  being  highly  respected  by  all  who 
were  unwarped  by  a  sense  of  duty.  And 
blessed  as  he  was  with  a  lively  nature,  he 
proceeded  happily  upon  his  path  in  life, 
notwithstanding  a  certain  ticklish  sense 
of  being  shot  at  undesirably.  This  had 
befallen  him  now  so  often,  without  pro- 
ducing any  tangible  effect,  that  a  great 
many  people,  and  especially  the  shooters 
(convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  their  aim), 
went  far  to  believe  that  he  possessed  some 
charm  against  wholesome  bullet  and  gun- 
powder. And  lately  even  a  crooked  six- 
pence dipped  in  holy  water  (which  was 
still  to  be  had  in  Yorkshire)  confirmed 
and  doubled  the  faith  of  all  good  people, 
by  being  declared  upon  oath  to  have  pass- 
ed clean  through  him,  as  was  proved  by 
its  being  picked  up  quite  clean. 

This  strong  belief  was  of  great  use  to 
him;  for,  like  many  other  beliefs,  it  went 
a  very  long  way  to  prove  itself.  Steady 
left  hands  now  grew  shaky  in  the  level  of 
the  carbine,  and  firm  forefingers  trembled 
slightly  upon  draught  of  trigger,  and  the 
chief  result  of  a  large  discharge  was  a 
wale  upon  the  marksman's  shoulder. 
Robin,  though  so  clever  and  well  practiced 
in  the  world,  was  scarcely  old  enough  yet 
to  have  learned  the  advantage  of  misap- 
prehension, which,  if  well  handled  by  any 
man,  helps  him,  in  the  cunning  of  paltry 
things,  better  than  a  truer  estimate.  But 
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without  going  into  that,  he  was  pleased 
with  the  fancy  of  being  invulnerable, 
which  not  only  doubled  his  courage,  but 
trebled  the  discipline  of  his  followers,  and 
secured  him  the  respect  of  all  tradesmen. 
However,  the  worst  of  all  things  is  that 
just  when  they  are  establishing  them- 
selves, and  earning  true  faith  by  continu- 
ance, out  of  pure  opposition  the  direct 
contrary  arises,  and  begins  to  prove  itself. 
And  to  Captain  Lyth  this  had  just  hap- 
pened in  the  shot  which  carried  off  his  left 
ear-ring. 

Not  that  his  body,  or  any  fleshly  mem- 
ber, could  be  said  directly  to  have  parted 
with  its  charm,  but  that  a  warning  and  a 
diffidence  arose  from  so  near  a  visitation. 
All  genuine  sailors  are  blessed  with  strong 
faith,  as  they  must  be,  by  nature's  com- 
pensation. Their  bodies  continually  go- 
ing up  and  down  upon  perpetual  fluxion, 
they  never  could  live  if  their  minds  did 
the  same,  like  the  minds  of  stationary 
landsmen.  Therefore  their  minds  are  of 
stanch  immobility,  to  restore  the  due 
share  of  firm  element.  And  not  only 
that,  but  these  men  have  compressed 
(through  generations  of  circumstance), 
from  small  complications,  simplicity. 
Being  out  in  all  weathers,  and  rolling 
about  so,  how  can  they  stand  upon  trifles  ? 
Solid  stays,  and  stanchions,  and  strong 
bulwarks  are  their  need,  and  not  a  dance 
of  gnats  in  gossamer ;  hating  all  fogs,  they 
blow  not  up  with  their  own  breath  misty 
mysteries,  and  gazing  mainly  at  the  sky 
and  sea,  believe  purely  in  God  and  the 
devil.  In  a  word,  these  sailors  have  re- 
ligion. 

Some  of  their  religion  is  not  well  pro- 
nounced, but  declares  itself  in  overstrong 
expressions.  However,  it  is  in  them,  and 
at  any  moment  waiting  opportunity  of 
action — a  shipwreck  or  a  grape-shot ;  and 
the  chaplain  has  good  hopes  of  them 
when  the  doctor  has  given  them  over. 

Now  one  of  their  principal  canons  of 
faith,  and  the  one  best  observed  in  prac- 
tice, is  (or  at  any  rate  used  to  be)  that  a 
man  is  bound  to  wear  ear-rings.  For 
these,  as  sure  tradition  shows,  and  no 
pious  mariner  would  dare  to  doubt,  act  as 
a  whetstone  in  all  weathers  to  the  keen 
edge  of  the  eyes.  Semble — as  the  lawyers 
say — that  this  idea  was  born  of  great  pho- 
netic facts  in  the  days  when  a  seaman 
knew  his  duty  better  than  the  way  to 
spell  it;  and  when,  if  his  outlook  were 
sharpened  by  a  friendly  wring  from  the 


captain  of  the  watch,  he  never  dreamed 
of  a  police  court. 

But  Robin  Lyth  had  never  cared  to  ask 
why  he  wore  ear-rings.  His  nature  was 
not  meditative.  Enough  for  him  that  all 
the  other  men  of  Flamborough  did  so; 
and  enough  for  them  that  their  fathers 
had  done  it.  Whether  his  own  father 
had  done  so,  was  more  than  he  could  say, 
because  he  knew  of  no  such  parent;  and 
of  that  other  necessity,  a  mother,  he  was 
equally  ignorant.  His  first  appearance 
at  Flamborough,  though  it  made  little 
stir  at  the  moment  in  a  place  of  so  many 
adventures,  might  still  be  considered  un- 
usual, and  in  some  little  degree  remark- 
able. So  that  Mistress  Anerley  was  not 
wrong  when  she  pressed  upon  Lieutenant 
Carroway  how  unwise  it  might  be  to  shoot 
him,  any  more  than  Carroway  himself 
was  wrong  in  turning  in  at  Anerley  gate 
for  breakfast. 

This  he  had  not  done  without  good 
cause  of  honest  and  loyal  necessity. 
Free -trading  Robin  had  predicted  well 
the  course  of  his  pursuers.  Rushing  ea- 
gerly up  the  Dike,  and  over  its  brim,  with 
their  muskets,  that  gallant  force  of  rev- 
enue men  steadily  scoured  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  the  further  they  went,  the 
worse  they  fared.  There  was  not  a  horse 
standing  down  by  a  pool,  with  his  stiff 
legs  shut  up  into  biped  form,  nor  a  cow 
staring  blandly  across  an  old  rail,  nor  a 
sheep  with  a  pectoral  cough  behind  a 
hedge,  nor  a  rabbit  making  rustle  at  the 
eyebrow  of  his  hole,  nor  even  a  moot, 
that  might  either  be  a  man  or  hold  a  man 
inside  it,  whom  or  which  those  active  fel- 
lows did  not  circumvent  and  poke  into. 
In  none  of  these,  however,  could  they  find 
the  smallest  breach  of  the  strictest  laws 
of  the  revenue ;  until  at  last,  having  ex- 
hausted their  bodies  by  great  zeal  both  of 
themselves  and  of  mind,  they  braced  them 
again  to  the  duty  of  going,  as  promptly 
as  possible,  to  breakfast. 

For  a  purpose  of  that  kind  few  better 
places,  perhaps,  could  be  found  than  this 
Anerley  Farm,  though  not  at  the  best  of 
itself  just  now,  because  of  the  denials  of 
the  season.  It  is  a  sad  truth  about  the 
heyday  of  the  year,  such  as  August  is  in 
Yorkshire — where  they  have  no  spring — 
that  just  when  a  man  would  like  his  vict- 
uals to  rise  to  the  mark  of  the  period,  to 
be  simple  yet  varied,  exhilarating  yet  sub- 
stantial, the  heat  of  the  summer  day  de- 
frauds its  increased  length  for  feeding. 
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For  instance,  to  cite  a  very  trifling"  point 
— at  least  in  some  opinions — August  lias 
banished  that  bright  content  and  most  de- 
vout resignation  which  ensue  the  removal 
of  a  petted  pig  from  this  troublous  world 
of  grunt.  The  fat  pig  rolls  in  wallowing 
rapture,  defying  his  friends  to  make  pork 
of  him  yet,  and  hugs  with  complacence 
unpickleable  hams.  The  partridge  among 
the  pillared  wheat,  tenderly  footing  the 
way  for  his  chicks,  and  teaching  little 
balls  of  down  to  hop,  knows  how  sacred 
are  their  lives  to  others  as  well  as  to  him- 
self ;  and  the  less  paternal  cock-pheasant 
scratches  the  ridge  of  green  -  shouldered 
potatoes,  without  fear  of  keeping  them 
company  at  table. 

But  though  the  bright  glory  of  the  grid- 
dle remains  in  suspense  for  the  hoary 
mornings,  and  hooks  that  carried  wood- 
cocks once,  and  hope  to  do  so  yet  again, 
are  primed  with  dust  instead  of  lard,  and 
the  frying-pan  hangs  on  the  cellar  nail 
with  a  holiday  gloss  of  raw  mutton  suet, 
yet  is  there  still  some  comfort  left,  yet  dap- 
pled brawn,  and  bacon  streaked,  yet  gold- 
en-hearted eggs,  and  mushrooms  quilted 
with  pink  satin,  spiced  beef  carded  with 
pellucid  fat,  buckstone  cake,  and  brown 
bread  scented  with  the  ash  of  gorse  bloom 
— of  these,  and  more  that  pave  the  way 
into  the  good-will  of  mankind,  what  lack 
have  fine  farm-houses  ? 

And  then,  again,  for  the  liquid  duct,  the 
softer  and  more  sensitive,  the  one  that  is 
never  out  of  season,  but  perennially  clear 
— here  we  have  advantage  of  the  gentle 
time  that  mellows  thirst.  The  long  ride 
of  the  summer  sun  makes  men  who  are  in 
feeling  with  him,  and  like  him  go  up  and 
down,  not  forego  the  moral  of  his  labor, 
which  is  work  and  rest.  Work  all  day, 
and  light  the  rounded  land  with  fruit 
and  nurture,  and  rest  at  evening,  look- 
ing through  bright  fluid,  as  the  sun  goes 
down. 

But  times  there  are  when  sun  and  man, 
by  stress  of  work,  or  clouds,  or  light,  or  it 
may  be  some  Process  of  the  Equinox,  make 
draughts  upon  the  untilted  day,  and  solace 
themselves  in  the  morning.  For  lack  of 
dew  the  sun  draws  lengthy  sucks  of  cloud 
quite  early,  and  men  \vho  have  labored 
far  and  dry,  and  scattered  the  rime  of  the 
night  with  dust,  find  themselves  ready 
about  8  A.M.  for  the  golden  encouragement 
of  gentle  ale. 

The  farm-house  had  an  old  porch  of 
stone,  with  a  bench  of  stone  on  either  side, 


and  pointed  windows  trying  to  look  out 
under  brows  of  ivy;  and  this  porch  led 
into  the  long  low  hall,  where  the  break- 
fast was  beginning.  To  say  what  was  on 
the  table  would  be  only  waste  of  time,  be- 
cause it  has  all  been  eaten  so  long  ago; 
but  the  farmer  was  vexed  because  there 
were  no  shrimps.  Not  that  he  cared  half 
the  clip  of  a  whisker  for  all  the  shrimps 
that  ever  bearded  the  sea,  only  that  he 
liked  to  seem  to  love  them,  to  keep  Mary 
at  work  for  him.  The  flower  of  his  flock, 
and  of  all  the  flocks  of  the  world  of  the 
universe  to  his  mind,  was  his  darling 
daughter  Mary:  the  strength  of  his  love 
was  upon  her,  and  he  liked  to  eat  any 
thing  of  her  cooking. 

His  body  was  too  firm  to  fidget ;  but  his 
mind  was  out  of  its  usual  comfort,  because 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  his  Mary,  seemed  to 
•be  hiding  something  from  him.  And  with 
the  justice  to  be  expected  from  far  clearer 
minds  than  his,  being  vexed  by  one,  he 
was  ripe  for  the  relief  of  snapping  at  fifty 
others.  Mary,  who  could  read  him,  as  a 
sailor  reads  his  compass,  by  the  corner  of 
one  eye,  awaited  with  good  content  the 
usual  result — an  outbreak  of  words  upon 
the  indolent  Willie,  whenever  that  young 
farmer  should  come  down  to  breakfast, 
then  a  comforting  glance  from  the  mother 
at  her  William,  followed  by  a  plate  kept 
hot  for  him,  and  then  a  fine  shake  of  the 
master's  shoulders,  and  a  stamp  of  depart- 
ure for  business.  But  instead  of  that, 
what  came  to  pass  was  this. 

In  the  first  place,  a  mighty  bark  of  dogs 
arose ;  as  needs  must  be,  when  a  man  does 
his  duty  toward  the  nobler  animals ;  for 
sure  it  is  that  the  dogs  will  not  fail  of  their 
part.  Then  an  inferior  noise  of  men,  cry- 
ing, "Good  dog!  good  dog!"  and  other 
fulsome  flatteries,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
any  tooth-mark  on  their  legs;  and  after 
that  a  shaking  down  and  settlement  of 
sounds,  as  if  feet  were  brought  into  good 
order,  and  stopped.  Then  a  tall  man, 
with  a  body  full  of  corners,  and  a  face  of 
grim  temper,  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Well,  well,  captain,  now!"  cried  Ste- 
phen Anerley,  getting  up  after  waiting  to 
be  spoken  to,  "the  breath  of  us  all  is  hard 
to  get,  with  doing  of  our  duty,  Sir.  Come 
ye  in,  and  sit  doon  to  table,  and  his  Majes- 
ty's forces  along  o1  ye." 

"  Cadman,  Ellis,  and  Dick,  be  damned  [" 
the  lieutenant  shouted  out  to  them ;  "you 
shall  have  all  the  victuals  you  want,  by- 
and-by.    Cross  legs,  and  get  your  winds 
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up.  Captain  of  the  coast-defense,  I  am 
under  your  orders,  in  your  own  house." 
Carroway  was  starving,  as  only  a  man 
with  long  and  active  jaws  can  starve ;  and 
now  the  appearance  of  the  farmer's  mouth, 
half  full  of  a  kindly  relish,  made  the  emp- 
tiness of  his  own  more  bitter.  But  hap- 
pen what  might,  he  resolved,  as  usual,  to 
enforce  strict  discipline,  to  feed  himself 
first,  and  his  men  in  proper  order. 

"Walk  in  gentlemen,  all  walk  in," 
Master  Anerley  shouted,  as  if  all  men 
were  alike,  and  coming  to  the  door  with 
a  hospitable  stride ;  ' '  glad  to  see  all  of  ye, 
upon  my  soul  I  am.  Ye've  hit  upon  the 
right  time  for  coming,  too ;  though  there 
might  'a  been  more  upon  the  table.  Mary, 
run,  that's  a  dear,  and  fetch  your  grand- 
father's big  Sabbath  carver.  Them  peaky 
little  clams  a'most  puts  out  all  my  shoul- 
der-blades, and  wunna  bite  through  a 
twine  of  gristle.  Plates  for  all  the  gen- 
tlemen, Winnie  lass !  Bill,  go  and  drah 
the  black  jarge  full  o'  yell." 

The  farmer  knew  well  enough  that 
Willie  was  not  down  yet;  but  this  was 
his  manner  of  letting  people  see  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  such  hours. 

"My  poor  lad  Willie,"  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  returning  with  a  courtesy 
the  brave  lieutenant's  scrape,  "I  fear  he 
hath  the  rheum  again,  overheating  of 
himself  after  sungate." 

' '  Ay,  ay,  I  forgot.  He  hath  to  heat 
himself  in  bed  again,  with  the  sun  upon 
his  coverlid.  Mary  lof,  how  many  hours 
was  ye  up  ?" 

"Your  daughter,  Sir,"  answered  the 
lieutenant,  with  a  glance  at  the  maiden 
over  the  opal  gleam  of  froth,  which  she 
had  headed  up  for  him — "your  daughter 
has  been  down  the  Dike  before  the  sun 
was,  and  doing  of  her  duty  by  the  king 
and  by  his  revenue.  Mistress  Anerley, 
your  good  health  !  Master  Anerley,  the 
like  to  you,  and  your  daughter,  and  all  of 
your  good  household."  Before  they  had 
finished  their  thanks  for  this  honor,  the 
quart  pot  was  set  down  empty.  ' '  A  very 
pretty  brew,  Sir — a  pretty  brew  indeed! 
Fall  back,  men !  Have  heed  of  discipline. 
A  chalked  line  is  what  they  want,  Sir. 
Mistress  Anerley,  your  good  health  again. 
The  air  is  now  thirsty  in  the  mornings. 
If  those  fellows  could  be  given  a  bench 
against  the  wall — a  bench  against  the 
wall  is  what  they  feel  for  with  their  legs. 
It  comes  so  natural  to  their — yes,  yes, 
their  legs,  and  the  crook  of  their  heels, 


ma'am,  from  what  they  were  brought  up 
to  sit  upon.  And  if  you  have  any  beer 
brewed  for  washing  days,  ma'am,  that  is 
what  they  like,  and  the  right  thing  for 
their  bellies.  Cadman,  Ellis,  and  Dick 
Hackerbody,  sit  down  and  be  thankful." 

"But  surely,  Captain  Carroway,  you 
would  never  be  happy  to  sit  down  without 
them.  Look  at  their  small-clothes,  the 
dust  and  the  dirt!  And  their  mouths 
show  what  you  might  make  of  them." 

"Yes,  madam,  yes;  the  very  worst  of 
them  is  that.  They  are  always  looking 
out,  here,  there,  and  every  where,  for  vict- 
uals everlasting.  Let  them  wait  their 
proper  time,  and  then  they  do  it  properly. " 

' '  Their  proper  time  is  now,  Sir.  Win- 
nie, fill  their  horns  up.  Mary,  wait  you 
upon  the  officer.  Captain  Carroway,  I 
will  not  have  any  body  starve  in  my 
house." 

' '  Madam,  you  are  the  lawgiver  in  your 
own  house.  Men  of  the  coast-guard,  fall 
to  upon  your  victuals." 

The  lieutenant  frowned  horribly  at  his 
men,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Take  no  advan- 
tage, but  show  your  best  manners;"  and 
they  touched  their  forelocks  with  a  pleas- 
ant grin,  and  began  to  feed  rapidly;  and 
verily  their  wives  would  have  said  that  it 
was  high  time  for  them.  Feeding,  as  a 
duty,  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  dis- 
cipline had  no  rank  left.  Good  things  ap- 
peared and  disappeared,  with  the  speedy 
doom  of  all  excellence.  Mary,  and  Win- 
nie the  maid,  flitted  in  and  out  like  car- 
rier-pigeons. 

' k  Now  when  the  situation  comes  to 
this,"  said  the  farmer  at  last,  being  heart- 
ily pleased  with  the  style  of  their  feeding 
and  laughing,  "his  Majesty  hath  made 
an  officer  of  me,  though  void  of  his  own 
writing.  Mounted  Fencibles,  Filey  Brig- 
gers,-  called  in  the  foreign  parts  '  Briga- 
diers.' Not  that  I  stand  upon  sermonry 
about  it,  except  in  the  matter  of  his  Majes- 
ty's health,  as  never  is  due  without  ardent 
spirits.  But  my  wife  hath  a  right  to  her 
own  way,  and  never  yet  I  knowed  her  go 
away  from  it." 

"Not  so,  by  any  means,"  the  mistress 
said,  and  said  it  so  quietly  that  some  be- 
lieved her  ;  "I  never  was  so  much  for 
that.  Captain,  you  are  a  married  man. 
But  reason  is  reason,  in  the  middle  of  us 
all,  and  what  else  should  I  say  to  my  hus- 
band ?  Mary  lass,  Mary  lof,  wherever  is 
your  duty?  The  captain  hath  the  best 
pot  empty !" 
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With  a  bright  blush  Mary  sprang-  up  to 
do  her  duty.  In  those  days  no  girl  was 
ashamed  to  blush ;  and  the  bloodless  cheek 
savored  of  small-pox. 

"Hold  up  your  head,  my  lof,"  her  fa- 
ther said  aloud,  with  a  smile  of  tidy  pride, 
and  a  pat  upon  her  back ;  "no  call  to  look 
at  all  ashamed,  my  dear.  To  my  mind, 
captain,  though  I  may  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, but  to  my  mind,  this  little  maid  may 
stan'  upright  in  the  presence  of  downright 
any  one.1' 

' '  There  lies  the  very  thing  that  never 
should  be  said.  Captain,  you  have  seven 
children,  or  it  may  be  eight  of  them  just- 
ly. And  the  pride  of  life —  Mary,  you 
be  off!" 

Mary  was  glad  to  run  away,  for  she 
liked  not  to  be  among  so  many  men. 
But  her  father  would  not  have  her  tri- 
umphed over. 

"Speak  for  yourself,  good  wife,"  he 
said.  "I  know  what  you  have  got  be- 
hind, as  well  as  rooks  know  plough-tail. 
Captain,  you  never  heard  me  say  that  the 
lass  were  any  booty,  but  the  very  same  as 
God  hath  made  h^r,  and  thankful  for 
straight  legs  and  eyes.  Howsoever,  there 
might  be  worse-favored  maidens,  without 
running  out  of  the  Riding." 

' '  You  may  ride  all  the  way  to  the  city 
of  London,"  the  captain  exclaimed,  with 
a  clinch  of  his  fist,  "or  even  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  my  wife  came  from,  and 
never  find  a  maid  fit  to  hold  a  candle  for 
Mary  to  curl  her  hair  by." 

The  farmer  was  so  pleased  that  he  whis- 
pered something  ;  but  Carroway  put  his 
hand  before  his  mouth,  and  said,  "Never, 
no,  never  in  the  morning!"  But  in  spite 
of  that,  Master  Anerley  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  a  key,  and  departed. 

"Wicked,  wicked,  is  the  word  I  use," 
protested  Mrs.  Anerley,  "for  all  this  frib- 
ble about  rooks  and  looks,  and  holding  of 
candles,  and  curling  of  hair.  When  I 
was  Mary's  age — oh  dear!  It  may  not 
be  so  for  your  daughters,  captain  ;  but 
evil  for  mine  was  the  day  that  invented 
those  proud  swinging-glasses." 

' k  That  you  may  pronounce,  ma'am, 
and  I  will  say  Amen.  Why,  my  eldest 
daughter,  in  her  tenth  year  now — " 

"Come,  Captain  Carroway,"  broke  in 
fche  farmer,  returning  softly  with  a  square 
old  bottle,  "how  goes  the  fighting  with 
the  Crappos  now  ?  Put  your  legs  up,  and 
light  your  pipe,  and  tell  us  all  the  news." 

"  Cadman,  and  Ellis,  and  Dick  Hacker- 


body,"  the  lieutenant  of  the  coast-guard 
shouted,  "you  have  fed  well.  Be  off, 
men  ;  no  more  neglect  of  duty !  Place 
an  outpost  at  fork  of  the  Sewerby  road, 
and  strictly  observe  the  enemy,  while  I 
hold  a  council  of  war  with  my  brother 
officer,  Captain  Anerley.  Half  a  crown 
for  you,  if  you  catch  the  rogue,  half  a 
crown  each,  and  promotion  of  twopence. 
Attention,  eyes  right,  make  yourselves 
scarce !  Well,  now  the  rogues  are  gone, 
let  us  make  ourselves  at  home.  Anerley, 
your  question  is  a  dry  one.  A  dry  one ; 
but  this  is  uncommonly  fine  stuff  !  How 
the  devil  has  it  slipped  through  our  fin- 
gers ?  Never  mind  that,  inter  amicos- — 
Sir,  I  was  at  school  at  Shrewsbury — but 
as  to  the  war,  Sir,  the  service  is  going  to 
the  devil,  for  the  want  of  pure  principle." 

The  farmer  nodded  ;  and  his  looks  de- 
clared that  to  some  extent  he  felt  it.  He 
had  got  the  worst  side  of  some  bargains 
that  week ;  but  his  wife  had  another  way 
of  thinking. 

' '  Why,  Captain  Carroway,  whatever 
could  be  purer  ?  When  you  were  at  sea, 
had  you  ever  a  man  of  the  downright 
principles  of  Nelson  ?" 

"Nelson  has  done  very  well  in  his 
way ;  but  he  is  a  man  who  has  risen  too 
fast,  as  other  men  rise  too  slowly.  Noth- 
ing in  him ;  no  substance,  madam ;  I  knew 
him  as  a  youngster,  and  I  could  have 
tossed  him  on  a  marling-spike.  And  in- 
stead of  feeding  well,  Sir,  he  quite  wore 
himself  away.  To  my  firm  knowledge, 
he  would  scarcely  turn  the  scale  upon  a 
good  Frenchman  of  half  of  the  peas. 
Every  man  should  work  his  own  way  up, 
unless  his  father  did  it  for  him.  In  my 
time  Ave  had  fifty  men  as  good,  and  made 
no  fuss  about  them." 

"And  you  not  the  last  of  them,  cap- 
tain, I  dare  say.  Though  I  do  love  to 
hear  of  the  Lord's  Lord  Nelson,  as  the 
people  call  him.  If  ever  a  man  fought 
his  own  way  up — " 

"Madam,  I  know  him,  and  respect  him 
well.  He  would  walk  up  to  the  devil, 
with  a  sword  between  his  teeth,  and  a 
boarder's  pistol  in  each  hand.  Madam,  I 
leaped,  in  that  condition,  a  depth  of  six 
fathoms  and  a  half  into  the  starboard 
mizzen-chains  of  the  French  line-of-bat- 
tle  ship  Peace  and  Thunder ." 

"Oh,  Captain  Carroway,  how  dread- 
ful !    What  had  you  to  lay  hold  with  ?" 

"At  such  times  a  man  must  not  lay 
hold.     My  business  was  to  lay  about; 
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and  I  did  it  to  some  purpose.  This  little 
slash  across  my  eyes  struck  fire,  and  it 
does  the  same  now  by  moonlight." 

One  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to 
brag  was  Lieutenant  Carroway.  Noth- 
ing1 but  the  great  thirst  of  this  morning, 
and  strong  necessity  of  quenching  it, 
could  ever  have  led  him  to  speak  about 
himself,  and  remember  his  own  little  ex- 
ploits. But  the  farmer  was  pleased,  and 
said,  "  Tell  us  some  more,  Sir." 

"Mistress  Anerley,"  the  captain  an- 
swered, shutting  up  the  scar,  which  he 
was  able  to  expand  by  means  of  a  muscle 
of  excitement,  ' '  you  know  that  a  man 
should  drop  these  subjects  when  he  has 
got  a  large  family.  I  have  been  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  madam,  and  now  I 
am  in  the  Revenue;  but  my  duty  is  first 
to  my  own  house." 

' '  Do  take  care,  Sir ;  I  beg  you  to  be 
careful.  Those  free-traders  now  are  come 
to  such  a  pitch  that  any  day  or  night  they 
may  shoot  you." 

"Not  they,  madam.  No,  they  are  not 
murderers.  In  a  hand-to-hand  conflict 
they  might  do  it,  as  I  might  do  the  same 
to  them.  This  very  morning  my  men 
shot  at  the  captain  of  all  smugglers,  Rob- 
in Lyth,  of  Flamborough,  with  a  hun- 
dred guineas  upon  his  head.  It  was  no 
wish  of  mine;  but  my  breath  was  short 
to  stop  them,  and  a  man  with  a  family 
like  mine  can  never  despise  a  hundred 
guineas." 

"Why,  Sophy,"  said  the  farmer,  think- 
ing slowly,  with  a  frown,  "  that  must 
have  been  the  noise  come  in  at  window, 
when  I  were  getting  up  this  morning.  I 
said,  'Why,  there's  some  poacher  fellow 
popping  at  the  conies!'  and  out  I  went 
straight  to  the  warren  to  see.  Three 
gun-shots,  or  might  'a  been  four.  How 
many  men  was  you  shooting  at  ?" 

' '  The  force  under  my  command  was  in 
pursuit  of  one  notorious  criminal — that 
well-known  villain,  Robin  Lyth." 

' '  Captain,  your  duty  is  to  do  your  duty. 
But  without  your  own  word  for  it,  I  never 
would  believe  that  you  brought  four  gun 
muzzles  down  upon  one  man." 

' '  The  force  under  my  command  carried 
three  guns  only.  It  was  not  in  their  pow- 
er to  shoot  off  four." 

"Captain,  I  never  would  have  done  it 
in  your  place.  I  call  it  no  better  than 
unmanly.  Now  go  you  not  for  to  stir 
yourself  amiss.  To  look  thunder  at  me 
is  what  I  laugh  at.    But  many  things  are 


done  in  a  hurry,  Captain  Carroway,  and 
I  take  it  that  this  was  one  of  them." 

"As  to  that,  no !  I  will  not  have  it. 
All  was  in  thorough  good  order.  I  was 
never  so  much  as  a  cable's  length  behind, 
though  the  devil,  some  years  ago,  split 
my  heel  up,  like  his  own,  Sir." 

"Captain,  I  see  it,  and  I  ask  your  par- 
don. Your  men  were  out  of  reach  of  hol- 
lering. At  our  time  of  life  the  wind  dies 
quick,  from  want  of  blowing  oftener." 

' '  Stuff !"  cried  the  captain.  ' '  Who  was 
the  freshest  that  came  to  your  hospitable 
door,  Sir  ?  I  will  foot  it  with  any  man 
for  six  leagues,  but  not  for  half  a  mile, 
ma'am.  I  depart  from  nothing.  I  said, 
'  Fire !'  and  fire  they  did,  and  they  shall 
again.  What  do  Volunteers  know  of  the 
service  ?" 

"Stephen,  you  shall  not  say  a  single 
other  word;"  Mistress  Anerley  stopped 
her  husband  thus;  "these  matters  are  out 
of  your  line  altogether ;  because  you  have 
never  taken  any  body's  blood.  The  cap- 
tain here  is  used  to  it,  like  all  the  sons  of 
Belial,  brought  up  in  the  early  portions 
of  the  Holy  Writ."  # 

Lieutenant  Carroway's  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible  was  not  more  extensive 
than  that  of  other  officers,  and  comprised 
little  more  than  the  story  of  Joseph,  and 
that  of  David  and  Goliath ;  so  he  bowed 
to  his  hostess  for  her  comparison,  while 
his  gaunt  and  bristly  countenance  gave 
way  to  a  pleasant  smile.  For  this  officer 
of  the  British  Crown  had  a  face  of  strong 
features,  and  upon  it  whatever  he  thought 
was  told  as  plainly  as  the  time  of  day  is 
told  by  the  clock  in  the  kitchen.  At  the 
same  time,  Master  Anerley  was  thinking 
tli  at  he  might  have  said  more  than  a  host 
should  say  concerning  a  matter  which, 
after  all,  was  no  particular  concern  of  his ; 
whereas  it  was  his  special  place  to  be  kind 
to  any  visitor.  All  this  he  considered  with 
a  sound  grave  mind,  and  then  stretched 
forth  his  right  hand  to  the  officer. 

Carroway,  being  a  generous  man, 
would  not  be  outdone  in  apologies.  So 
these  two  strengthened  their  mutual  es- 
teem, without  any  fighting — which  gener- 
ally is  the  quickest  way  of  renewing  re- 
spect— and  Mistress  Anerley,  having  been 
a  little  frightened,  took  credit  to  herself 
for  the  good  words  she  had  used.  Then 
the  farmer,  who  never  drank  cordials,  al- 
though he  liked  to  see  other  people  do  it, 
set  forth  to  see  a  man  who  was  come  about 
a  rick,  and  sundry  other  business.  But 
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Carroway,  in  spite  of  all  his  boasts,  was 
stiff,  though  he  bravely  denied  that  he 
could  be;  and  when  the  good  housewife 
insisted  on  his  stopping  to  listen  to  some- 
thing that  was  much  upon  her  mind,  and 
of  great  importance  to  the  revenue,  he 
could  not  help  owning  that  duty  com- 
pelled him  to  smoke  another  pipe,  and 
hearken. 


I'll  APT  El  v  IX. 

ROBIN  COCKSCROFT. 

Nothing  ever  was  allowed  to  stop  Mrs. 
Anerley  from  seeing  to  the  bedrooms. 
She  kept  them  airing  for  about  three 
hours  at  this  time  of  the  sun-stitch — as 
she  called  all  the  doings  of  the  sun  upon 
the  sky — and  then  there  was  pushing,  and 
probing,  and  tossing,  and  pulling,  and 
thumping,  and  kneading  of  knuckles,  till 
the  rib  of  every  feather  was  aching;  and 
then  (like  dough  before  the  tire)  every 
well-belabored  tick  was  left  to  yeast  it- 
self a  while.  Winnie,  the  maid,  was  as 
strong  as  a  post,  and  wore  them  all  out  in 
bed-making.  (Airroway  heard  the  begin- 
ning of  this  noise,  but  none  of  it  meddled 
at  all  with  his  comfort;  he  lay  back  nice- 
ly in  a  happy  lit  of  chair,  stretched  his 
legs  well  upon  a  bench,  and  nodded,  keep- 
ing slow  time  with  the  breathings  of  his 
pipe,  and  drawing  a  vapory  dream  of  ease, 
lie  bad  fared  many  stony  miles  afoot 
that  morning;  and  feet,  legs,  and  body 
were  now  less  young  than  they  used  to  be 
once  upon  a  time.  Looking  up  sleepily, 
the  captain  had  idea  of  a  pretty  young 
face  banning  over  him,  and  a  soft  voice 
saying.  "  It  was  me  who  did  it  all,"  which 
was  very  good  grammar  in  those  days; 
"will  you  forgive  me?  But  I  could  not 
help  it.  and  you  must  have  been  sorry  to 
shoot  him." 

"Shoot  every  body  who  attempts  to 
land,"  the  weary  man  ordered,  drowsily. 
"Mattie,  once  more,  you  are  not  to  dust 
my  pistols/' 

"  I  could  not  be  happy  without  telling 
you  the  truth, "  the  soft  voice  continued, 
"  because  I  told  you  such  a  dreadful  story. 
And  now —    Oh!  here  comes  mot  her !" 

"  What  has  come  over  you  this  morn- 
ing, child?  You  do  the  most  extraordi- 
nary things,  and  now  you  can  not  let 
the  captain  rest.  Go  round  and  look  for 
eggs  this  very  moment.  You  will  want 
to  be  playing  line  music  next.     Now,  cap- 


tain, 1  am  at  your  service,  if  you  please, 
unless  you  feel  too  sleepy." 

"Mistress  Anerley,  1  never  felt  more 
wide-awake  in  all  my  Life,  We  of  the 
service  must  snatch  a  wink  whenever  we 
can,  but  with  one  eye  open;  and  it  is  not 
often  that  we  see  such  charming  sights." 

The  farmer's  Wife  having  set  the  bids 
to  "  plump."  had  stolen  a  look  at  the 
glass,  and  put  on  her  second-best  Sunday 
cap,  in  honor  of  a  real  otlicer:  and  she 
looked  Very  nice  Indeed,  especially  when 
she  received  a  compliment.  But  she 
had  seen  too  much  of  life  to  be  disturbed 
thereby. 

"  Ah,  Captain  Carroway,  what  ways 

you  have  of  getting  on  with  simple  peo- 
ple, while  you  are  laughing  all  the  time 
at  them  !  It  comes  of  the  foreign  war  ex- 
perience, going  on  so  long  that  in  the  end 
we  shall  all  be  foreigners.  But  one  place 
there  is  that  you  never  can  conquer,  nor 
Boneypart  himself,  to  my  belief." 

"Ah,  you  mean  Flamborough — Flam 
borough,  yes!    It  is  a  nest  of  cockatrices." 

"Captain,  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
is  the  most  honest  place  in  all  the  world. 
A  man  may  throw  a  guinea  on  the  cross 
roads  in  the  night,  and  have  it  back  from 
Dr.  rpandown  any  time  within  seven 
years.  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
what  they  are,  hard  as  it  is  to  get  among 
them." 

"  I  only  know  that  they  can  shut  their 
mouths;  and  the  devil  himself  1  beg 
your  pardon,  madam— Old  Nick  himself 
never  COUld  unscrew  them." 

4iYou  are  right.  Sir.  I  know  their 
manner  well.  They  are  open  as  the  sky 
with  one  another,  but  close  as  the  grave 
to  all  the  world  outside  them,  and  most 
of  all  to  people  of  authority  like  you." 

"  Mistress  Anerley,  yon  have  just  hit 
it.  Not  a  word  can  I  get  out  of  them. 
The  name  of  the  king  God  bless  him! — 
seems  to  have  no  weight  among  them." 

"And  you  can  not  get  at  them,  Sir,  by 
any  dint  of  money,  or  even  by  living  in 
the  midst  of  them.  The  only  way  to  do 
it  is  by  kin  of  blood,  or  marriage.  And 
that  is  how  1  come  to  know  more  about 
them  than  almost  any  body  else  outside. 
My  master  can  scarcely  win  a  word  of 
them  even,  kind  ;e  be  is.  and  well  spoken; 
and  neither  might  I.  though  my  tongue 
was  tenfold,  if  it  Were  not  for. loan  Cocks 
croft.  But  being  .loan's  cousin,  1  am  like 
one  of  themselves." 

"Cockscroft!  Cockscroft  I    1  have  heard 
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that  name.  Do  they  keep  the  public- 
house  there  ?" 

The  lieutenant  was  now  on  the  scent  of 
duty,  and  assumed  his  most  knowing  air, 
the  sole  effect  of  which  was  to  put  every 
body  upon  guard  against  him.  For  this 
was  a  man  of  no  subtlety,  but  straight- 
forward, downright,  and  ready  to  believe ; 
and  his  cleverest  device  was  to  seem  to 
disbelieve. 

1 '  The  Cockscrof  ts  keep  no  public- 
house,"  Mrs.  Anerley  answered,  with  a 
little  flush  of  pride.  ' '  Why,  she  was 
half-niece  to  my  own  grandmother,  and 
never  was  beer  in  the  family.  Not 
that  it  would  have  been  wrong,  if  it  was. 
Captain,  you  are  thinking  of  Widow  Pre- 
cious, licensed  to  the  Cod  with  the  hook 
in  his  gills.  I  should  have  thought,  Sir, 
that  you  might  have  known  a  little  more 
of  your  neighbors  having  fallen  below 
the  path  of  life  by  reason  of  bad  bank- 
tokens.  Banking  came  up  in  her  parts 
like  dog-madness,  as  it  might  have  done 
here,  if  our  farmers  were  the  fools  to 
handle  their  cash  with  gloves  on.  And 
Joan  became  robbed  by  the  fault  of  her 
trustees,  the  very  best  bakers  in  Scarbor- 
ough, though  Robin  never  married  her  for 
it,  thank  God !  Still  it  was  very  sad,  and 
scarcely  bears  describing  of,  and  pulled 
them  in  the  crook  of  this  world's  swing  to 
a  lower  pitch  than  if  they  had  robbed  the 
folk  that  robbed  and  ruined  them.  And 
Robin  so  was  driven  to  the  fish  again, 
which  he  always  had  hankered  after.  It 
must  have  been  before  you  heard  of  this 
coast,  captain,  and  before  the  long  war 
was  so  hard  on  us,  that  every  body  about 
these  parts  was  to  double  his  bags  by 
banking,  and  no  man  was  right  to  pocket 
his  own  guineas,  for  fear  of  his  own  wife 
feeling  them.  And  bitterly  such  were 
paid  out  for  their  cowardice  and  swin- 
dling of  their  own  bosoms." 

"  I  have  heard  of  it  often,  and  it  served 
them  right.  Master  Anerley  knew  where 
his  money  was  safe,  ma'am !" 

'  ■  Neither  Captain  Robin  Cockscrof t  nor 
his  wife  was  in  any  way  to  blame,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Anerley.  "I  have  framed 
my  mind  to  tell  you  about  them;  and  I 
will  do  it  truly,  if  I  am  not  interrupted. 
Two  hammers  never  yet  drove  a  nail 
straight,  and  I  make  a  rule  of  silence 
when  my  betters  wish  to  talk." 

"Madam,  you  remind  me  of  my  own 
wife.  She  asks  me  a  question,  and  she 
will  not  let  me  answer." 


' '  That  is  the  only  way  I  know  of  get- 
ting on.  Mistress  Carroway  must  under- 
stand you,  captain.  I  was  at  the  point 
of  telling  you  how  my  cousin  Joan  was 
married,  before  her  money  went,  and 
when  she  was  really  good-looking.  I 
was  quite  a  child,  and  ran  along  the 
shore  to  see  it.  It  must  have  been  in  the 
high  summer-time,  with  the  weather  fit 
for  bathing,  and  the  sea  as  smooth  as  a 
duck-pond.  And  Captain  Robin,  being 
well-to-do,  and  established  with  every 
thing  except  a  wife,  and  pleased  with  the 
pretty  smile  and  quiet  ways  of  Joan — for 
he  never  had  heard  of  her  money,  mind — 
put  his  oar  into  the  sea  and  rowed  from 
Flamborough  all  the  way  to  Filey  Brigg, 
with  thirty-five  fishermen  after  him ;  for 
the  Flamborough  people  make  a  point  of 
seeing  one  another  through  their  trou- 
bles. And  Robin  Avas  known  for  the 
handsomest  man  and  the  uttermost  fisher 
of  the  landing,  with  three  boats  of  his 
own,  and  good  birth,  and  long  sea-lines. 
And  there  at  once  they  found  my  cousin 
Joan,  with  her  trustees,  come  overland, 
four  wagons  and  a  cart  in  all  of  them; 
and  after  they  were  married,  they  burned 
sea-weed,  having  no  fear  in  those  days  of 
invasions.  And  a  merry  day  they  made 
of  it,  and  rowed  back  by  the  moonshine. 
For  every  one  liked  and  respected  Captain 
Cockscroft  on  account  of  his  skill  with 
the  deei>sea  lines,  and  the  openness  of  his 
hands  when  full — a  wonderful  quiet  and 
harmless  man,  as  the  manner  is  of  all 
great  fishermen.  They  had  bacon  for 
breakfast  whenever  they  liked,  and  a 
guinea  to  lend  to  any  body  in  distress. 

"Then  suddenly  one  morning,  when 
his  hair  was  growing  gray  and  his  eyes 
getting  weary  of  the  night  work,  so  that 
he  said  his  young  Robin  must  grow  big 
enough  to  learn  all  the  secrets  of  the  fish- 
es, while  his  father  took  a  spell  in  the 
blankets,  suddenly  there  came  to  them  a 
shocking  piece  of  news.  All  his  wife's 
bit  of  money,  and  his  own  as  well,  which 
he  had  been  putting  by  from  year  to  year, 
was  lost  in  a  new-fangled  Bank,  supposed 
as  faithful  as  the  Bible.  Joan  was  very 
nearly  crazed  about  it ;  but  Captain  Cocks- 
croft never  heaved  a  sigh,  though  they 
say  it  was  nearly  seven  hundred  guineas. 
'  There  are  fish  enough  still  in  the  sea, '  he 
said ;  '  and  the  Lord  has  spared  our  chil- 
dren. I  will  build  a  new  boat,  and  not 
think  of  feather-beds.' 

' '  Captain  Carroway,  he  did  so,  and  ev- 
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ery  body  knows  what  befell  him.  The  new 
boat,  built  with  his  own  hands,  was  call- 
ed the  Mercy  Robin,  for  his  only  son  and 
daughter,  little  Mercy  and  poor  Robin. 
The  boat  is  there  as  bright  as  ever,  scarlet 
within  and  white  outside ;  but  the  name 
is  painted  off,  because  the  little  dears  are 
in  their  graves.  Two  nicer  children  were 
never  seen,  clever,  and  sprightly,  and 
good  to  learn;  they  never  even  took  a 
common  bird's  nest,  I  have  heard,  but 
loved  all  the  little  things  the  Lord  has 
made,  as  if  with  a  foreknowledge  of  go- 
ing early  home  to  Him.  Their  father 
came  back  very  tired  one  morning,  and 
went  up  the  hill  to  his  breakfast,  and  the 
children  got  into  the  boat  and  pushed  off, 
in  imitation  of  their  daddy.  It  came  on 
to  blow,  as  it  does  down  there,  without  a 
single  whiff  of  warning ;  and  when  Robin 
awoke  for  his  middle-day  meal,  the  bodies 
of  his  little  ones  were  lying  on  the  table. 
And  from  that  very  day  Captain  Cocks- 
croft  and  his  wife  began  to  grow  old  very 
quickly.  The  boat  was  recovered  with- 
out much  damage;  and  in  it  he  sits  by 
the  hour  on  dry  land,  whenever  there  is 
no  one  on  the  cliffs  to  see  him,  with  his 
hands  upon  his  lap,  and  his  eyes  upon  the 
place  where  his  dear  little  children  used 
to  sit.  Because  he  has  always  taken 
whatever  fell  upon  him  gently;  and  of 
course  that  makes  it  ever  so  much  worse 
when  he  dwells  upon  the  things  that  come 
inside  of  him." 

"  Madam,  you  make  me  feel  quite  sorry 
for  him,"  the  lieutenant  exclaimed,  as  she 
began  to  cry.  ' '  If  even  one  of  my  little 
ones  was  drowned,  I  declare  to  you,  I  can 
not  tell  what  I  should  be  like.  And  to 
lose  them  all  at  once,  and  as  his  own  wife 
perhaps  would  say,  because  he  was  think- 
ing of  his  breakfast !  And  when  he  had 
been  robbed,  and  the  world  all  gone 
against  him!  Madam,  it  is  a  long  time, 
thank  God,  since  I  heard  so  sad  a  tale." 

"Now  you  would  not,  captain,  I  am 
sure  you  would  not, "said  Mistress  Aner- 
ley,  getting  up  a  smile,  yet  freshening  his 
perception  of  a  tear  as  well — "you  would 
never  have  the  heart  to  destroy  that  poor 
old  couple  by  striking  the  last  prop  from 
under  them.  By  the  will  of  the  Lord 
they  are  broken  down  enough.  They  are 
quietly  hobbling  to  their  graves,  and 
would  you  be  the  man  to  come  and  knock 
them  on  their  heads  at  once  ?" 

1 '  Mistress  Anerley,  have  you  ever  heard 
that  I  am  a  brute  and  inhuman?  Mad- 


am, I  have  no  less  than  seven  children, 
and  I  hope  to  have  fourteen." 

' k  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  you  may. 
And  you  will  deserve  them  all,  for  prom- 
ising so  very  kindly  not  to  shoot  poor 
Robin  Lyth." 

"Robin  Lyth!  I  never  spoke  of  him, 
madam.  He  is  outlawed,  condemned, 
with  a  fine  reward  upon  him.  We  shot 
at  him  to-day;  we  shall  shoot  at  him 
again ;  and  before  very  long  we  must  hit 
him.  Ma'am,  it  is  my  duty  to  the  king, 
the  Constitution,  the  service  I  belong  to, 
and  the  babes  I  have  begotten." 

"Blood -money  poisons  all  innocent 
mouths,  Sir,  and  breaks  out  for  genera- 
tions. And  for  it  you  will  have  to  take 
three  lives — Robin's,  the  captain's,  and  my 
dear  old  cousin  Joan's." 

"Mistress  Anerley,  you  deprive  me  of 
-all  satisfaction.    It  is  just  my  luck,  when 
my  duty  was  so  plain,  and  would  pay  so 
well  for  doing  of." 

"Listen  now,  captain.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  am  generally  borne  out  by  the 
end,  that  instead  of  a  hundred  pounds  for 
killing  Robin  Lyth,  you  may  get  a  thou- 
sand for  preserving  him  alive.  Do  you 
know  how  he  came  upon  this  coast,  and 
how  he  has  won  his  extraordinary  name?" 
,  "I  have  certainly  heard  rumors ;  scarce- 
ly any  two  alike.  But  I  took  no  heed  of 
them.  My  duty  was  to  catch  him ;  and 
it  mattered  not  a  straw  to  me  who  or  what 
he  was.  But  now  I  must  really  beg  to 
know  all  about  him,  and  what  makes  you 
think  such  things  of  him.  Why  should 
that  excellent  old  couple  hang  upon  him  ? 
and  what  can  make  him  worth  such  a 
quantity  of  money?  Honestly,  of  course, 
I  mean ;  honestly  worth  it,  ma'am,  with- 
out any  cheating  of  his  Majesty." 

"Captain  Carroway,"  his  hostess  said, 
not  without  a  little  blush,  as  she  thought 
of  the  king  and  his  revenue,  ' '  cheating  of 
his  Majesty  is  a  thing  we  leave  for  others. 
But  if  you  wish  to  hear  the  story  of  that 
young  man,  so  far  as  known,  which  is  not 
so  even  in  Flamborough,  you  must  please 
to  come  on  Sunday,  Sir;  for  Sunday  is  the 
only  day  that  I  can  spare  for  clacking,  as 
the  common  people  say.  I  must  be  off 
now;  I  have  fifty  things  to  see  to.  And 
on  Sunday  my  master  has  his  best  things 
on,  and  loves  no  better  than  to  sit  witli  his 
Legs  up,  and  a  long  clay  pipe  lying  on  him 
down  below  his  waist  (or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  where  it  used  to  be,  as  he  might, 
indeed,  almost  say  the  very  same  to  me), 
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and  then  not  to  speak  a  word,  but  hear 
other  folk  tell  stories,  that  might  not  have 
made  such  a  dinner  as  himself.  And  as 
for  dinner,  Sir,  if  you  will  do  the  honor 
to  dine  with  them  that  are  no  more  than 
in  the  Volunteers,  a  saddle  of  good  mut- 
ton fit  for  the  Body-Guards  to  ride  upon, 
the  men  with  the  skins  around  them  all 
turned  up,  will  be  ready  just  at  one 
o'clock,  if  the  parson  lets  us  out." 

' '  My  dear  madam,  I  shall  scarcely  care 
to  look  at  any  slice  of  victuals  until  one 
o'clock  on  Sunday,  by  reason  of  looking 
forward." 

After  all,  this  was  not  such  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration, Anerley  Farm  being  famous 
for  its  cheer  ;  whereas  the  poor  lieuten- 
ant, at  the  best  of  times,  had  as  much  as 
he  could  do  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  and 
his  wife,  though  a  wonderful  manager, 
could  give  him  no  better  than  coarse 
bread,  and  almost  coarser  meat. 

"And,  Sir,  if  your  good  lady  would 
oblige  us  also — " 

"  No,  madam,  no !"  he  cried,  with  vigor- 
ous decision,  having  found  many  festive 
occasions  spoiled  by  excess  of  loving  vigi- 
lance; "we  thank  you  most  truly;  but  I 
must  say  'no.'  She  would  jump  at  the 
chance  ;  but  a  husband  must  consider. 
You  may  have  heard  it  mentioned  that 
the  Lord  is  now  considering  about  the 
production  of  an  eighth  little  Carroway." 

"Captain,  I  have  not,  or  I  should  not 
so  have  spoken.  But  with  all  my  heart  I 
wish  you  joy." 

' '  I  have  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  in  the 
prospect,  Mistress  Anerley.  My  friends 
make  wry  faces,  but  I  blow  them  away. 
'Tush,'  I  say,  'tush,  Sir  ;  at  the  rate  we 
now  are  fighting,  and  exhausting  all  Brit- 
ish material,  there  can  not  be  too  many, 
Sir,  of  mettle  such  as  mine!'  What  do 
you  say  to  that,  madam  V\ 

"Sir,  I  believe  it  is  the  Lord's  own 
truth.  And  true  it  is  also  that  our  coun- 
try should  do  more  to  support  the  brave 
hearts  that  fight  for  it." 

Mrs.  Anerley  sighed,  for  she  thought  of 
her  younger  son,  by  his  own  perversity 
launched  into  the  thankless  peril  of  fight- 
ing England's  battles.  His  death  at  any 
time  might  come  home,  if  any  kind  person 
should  take  the  trouble  even  to  send  news 
of  it ;  or  he  might  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  unknown,  even  while  they  were  talk- 
ing. But  Carroway  buttoned  up  his  coat 
and  marched,  after  a  pleasant  and  kind 
farewell.    In  the  course  of  hard  service 


he  had  seen  much  grief,  and  suffered  plen- 
ty of  bitterness,  and  he  knew  that  it  is  not 
the  part  of  a  man  to  multiply  any  of  .his 
troubles  but  children.  He  went  about  his 
work,  and  he  thought  of  all  his  comforts, 
which  need  not  have  taken  very  long  to 
count,  but  he  added  to  their  score  by  not 
counting  them,  and  by  the  self-same  pro- 
cess diminished  that  of  troubles.  And 
thus,  upon  the  whole,  he  deserved  his 
Sunday  dinner,  and  the  tale  of  his  host- 
ess after  it,  not  a  word  of  which  Mary  was 
allowed  to  hear,  for  some  subtle  reason  of 
her -mother's.  But  the  farmer  heard  it 
all,  and  kept  interrupting  so,  when  his 
noddings  and  the  joggings  of  his  pipe  al- 
lowed, or,  perhaps  one  should  say,  com- 
pelled him,  that  merely  for  the  courtesy 
of  saving  common  time  it  is  better  now 
to  set  it  down  without  them.  Moreover, 
there  are  many  things  well  worthy  of 
production  which  she  did  not  produce, 
for  reasons  which  are  now  no  hinderance. 
And  the  foremost  of  those  reasons  is  that 
the  lady  did  not  know  the  things;  the 
second  that  she  could  not  tell  them  clear- 
ly as  a  man  might;  and  the  third,  and 
best  of  all,  that  if  she  could,  she  would  not 
do  so.  In  which  she  certainly  was  quite 
right ;  for  it  would  have  become  her  very 
badly,  as  the  cousin  of  Joan  Cockscroft 
(half  removed,  and  upon  the  mother's 
side),  and  therefore  kindly  received  at 
Flamborough,  and  admitted  into  the  in- 
ner circle,  and  allowed  to  buy  fish  at 
wholesale  prices,  if  she  had  turned  round 
upon  all  these  benefits,  and  described  all 
the  holes  to  be  found  in  the  place,  for  the 
teaching  of  a  revenue  officer. 

Still,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  nature  of  the  people  is  fishing.  They 
never  were  known  to  encourage  free-trad- 
ing, but  did  their  very  utmost  to  protect 
themselves ;  and  if  they  had  produced  the 
very  noblest  free-trader,  born  before  the 
time  of  Mr.  Cobden,  neither  the  credit  nor 
the  blame  was  theirs. 


SUMMER. 

from  spenser's  "faerie  queene." 

Then  came  the  iolly  Sommer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock  coloured  greene, 
That  was  unlyned  all,  to  be  more  light: 
And  on  his  head  a  girlond  well  beseene 
He  wore,  from  which,  as  he  had  chauffed  been, 
The  sweat  did  drop ;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  boawe  and  shaftes,  as  he  in  forrest  greene 
Had  hunted  late  the  libbard  or  the  bore, 
And  now  would  bathe  his  limbes,  with  labor  heated 
sore. 


IN  a  late  number  of  Robinson's  Epitome  of 
Literature  there  were  some  pleasant  notes 
describing  interesting  manuscripts  and  liter- 
ary treasures  in  the  library  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Childs,  of  Philadelphia.  The  writer  mention- 
ed a  copy  of  Lord  Byron's  works  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  original 
copy  of  some  contemptuous  verses  by  Byron 
upon  Wordsworth,  which  show  the  instinct- 
ive hostility  which  Byron  must  have  felt  for 
his  great  contemporary,  whose  rising  fame 
foretold  the  decline  of  his  own.  If  Words- 
worth had  been  a  man  of  more  humor,  he 
would  have  perceived  the  inevitability  of  By- 
ron's antipathy,  and  he  would  have  understood 
in  his  own  case  what  the  gentleman  meant  who 
said,  "If  a  man  doesn't  like  me,  he  must  hate 
me  heartily."  It  is  very  possible  for  a  person 
of  quick  mind  to  comprehend  the  impression 
and  repulsion  which  he  must  produce  upon 
certain  other  persons,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
even  that  he  should  sympathize  with  it ;  that 
is,  he  can  readily  see  that  if  he  were  the  kind 
of  person  which  the  other  one  supposes  him 
to  be,  he  would  be  equally  distasteful  to  him- 
self. Wordsworth's  whole  being  was  antipa- 
thetic to  Byrou's,  and  with  his  Peter  Bells  and 
Harry  Gills  and  Lucys  and  sextons  the  "  Lake 
poet"  probably  seemed  to  the  lord  a  most  ex- 
asperating molly-coddle  and  milksop. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Wordsworth  lost  the  fun 
of  perceiving  both  the  necessity  and  the  com- 
edy of  this  impression,  just  as  it  is  unfortu- 
nate for  themselves  that  those  who  think  they 
have  demolished  others  by  calling  them  prigs 
and  Miss  Nancys  can  not  see  the  intense  amuse- 
ment of  those  who  are  so  denounced.  The  air 
of  finality  with  which  Tom  says  that  Dick  is 
a  womanly  gusher,  as  if  there  could  be  no  ap- 
peal from  such  a  sentence,  is  infinitely  enter- 
taining. Indeed,  "  calling  names"  or  black- 
guarding is  merely  a  futile  attempt  to  express 
what  is  inexpressible.  It  is  only  an  elabo- 
rately rhetorical  method  of  saying,  "I  don't 
like  you,"  although  the  reason  of  the  dislike, 
is  no  more  expressible  than  the  reason  of  pre- 
ferring red  to  blue,  or  the  flavor  of  a  straw- 
berry to  that  of  a  currant. 

The  sense  of  humor  is  the  great  solvent,  and 
it  is  invaluable  to  a  public  man  who  plays 
his  part,  as  it  were,  conspicuously  before  the 
world's  eve,  or  to  an  editor  who  is  liable  every 
moment  to  be  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  hostil- 
ity. Humor  is  a  panoply  against  insult,  be- 
cause a  trulj*  sensitive  humor  perceives  too 
readily  the  comedy  of  the  situation  to  be  be- 
trayed into  excesses  of  speech.  Thackeray 
had  a  broken  nose,  and  when  he  and  another 
gentleman  who  had  the  same  misfortune  fell 
into  a  debate  which  was  getting  hot,  Thack- 
eray burst  into  a  laugh,  and  exclaimed  that 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  for  two 
broken-nosed  old  fellows  to  get  warm  upon 


such  a  subject.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  party  of  the  second  part  either  relished  the 
joke  or  felt  less  angry.  But  if  not,  the  rea- 
son was  a  want  of  humor.  There  is  some- 
thing so  essentially  ridiculous  in  a  Billings- 
gate scolding  match  between  two  men  like  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  for  instance, 
or  Webster  and  Clay,  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble had  either  of  them  a  saving  sense  of  hu- 
mor. There  is,  indeed,  a  habit  of  moderation 
and  a  gentlemanly  instinct  which  would  equal- 
ly save  them.  But  humor  is  the  sweetest  re- 
pellent. The  mass  of  men,  if  they  heard  some 
one  ask  whether  Milton  was  not  a  great  gen- 
ius, would  exclaim,  impatiently,  "What  an 
unspeakable  ass!"  But  when  Charles  Lamb 
heard  the  question,  as  Haydon  relates,  and  Mr. 
Whipple  recalls  the  story  in  his  delightful  pa- 
per upon  Sumner  in  our  July  pages,  he  took  a 
caudle,  and  walking  up  to  the  inquirer,  asked, 
'with  great  solemnity,  "Sir,  will  you  allow  me 
to  look  at  your  phrenological  development?" 
And  when  his  companions  endeavored  to  re- 
strain him,  Lamb  struggled  to  escape,  and 
asked,  with  interest,  "  Who  is  that  fellow  ? 
Allow  me  to  look  at  his  organs  once  more." 

A  man  is  often  conscious  of  the  exquisitely 
humorous  aspect  of  his  relations  with  others, 
which  arises  from  their  utter  want  of  humor. 
Byron  was  an  enormous  egotist  and  sentiment- 
alist, a  spoiled  dandy  of  genius,  with  a  very 
imperfect  sentiment  of  humor.  He  was  mor- 
bidly self-conscious,  and  the  literary  idol  of 
his  day.  His  standards  of  romance  and  man- 
liness were  the  conventional  standards.  A 
Greek  pirate  in  a  red-tasselled  cap  flying  over 
the  moon-lit  iEgean  with  a  dark-eyed  houri, 
who  trembled  in  his  arms  as  they  left  behind 
the  bark  of  an  avenging  paternal  pasha  thirst- 
ing for  the  blood  of  the  Greek  and  the  capture 
of  the  maiden,  to  be  dropped  in  a  sack  into  the 
deep  sea — this  was  Byron's  romance  ;  and  that 
an  old  school-master  should  be  romantic,  or  an 
English  country  girl  who  dwelt  by  the  springs 
of  Dove,  or  a  wagoner,  or  a  shepherd,  was  in- 
conceivable, and  the  man  who  suggested  it 
was  intolerable.  So  when  Wordsworth  pub- 
lished "Peter  Bell,"  Byron  could  not  stand  it. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  he  who  wrote, 

"  Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along  Morea's  hills,  the  setting  sun," 

would  feel  when  he  read  the  prologue  to  Words- 
worth's poem : 

"  There's  something  in  a  flying  horse, 
And  something  in  a  huge  balloon; 
But  through  the  clouds  I'll  never  float 
Until  I  have  a  little  Boat 
Whose  shape  is  like  the  crescent  moon. 

"And  now  1  have  a  little  Boat, 
In  shape  a  very  crescent  moon,"  etc. 

Was  such  young  misses'  curds  and  whey  to  bo 
tolerated  when  there  was  manly  punch  to  bo 
had  ?    So  Byron  dashed  oil'  upon  the  margin 
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of  a  copy  of  "  Peter  Bell/'  at  Ravenna,  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1820 : 

"  EPILOGUE. 
"There's  something  iu  a  stupid  ass, 
And  something  in  a  heavy  dunce; 
But  never  since  I  went  to  school 

I  heard  or  saw  so  d  d  a  fool 

As  William  Wordsworth  is  for  once. 
"And  now  I've  seen  so  great  a  fool 

As  William  Wordsworth  is  for  once; 
I  really  wish  that  '  Peter  Bell' 
And  he  who  wrote  it  were  in  hell, 
For  writing  nonsense  for  the  nonce. 
"I  saw  the  'light  in  ninety-eight,' 

Sweet  Babe  of  one-and-twenty  years! 
And  then  he  gives  it  to  the  nation, 
And  deems  himself  of  Shakspeare's  peers. 
"He  gives  the  perfect  work  to  light! 
Will  Wordsworth,  if  I  might  advise, 
Content  you  with  the  praise  you  get 
From  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Baronet, 
And  with  your  place  in  the  Excise." 

It  would  have  been  much  better  for  Byron  to 
solicit  a  private  view  of  Wordsworth's  phren- 
ological development ;  and  had  Wordsworth 
been  a  man  of  humor  he  w  ould  have  said,  with 
perfect  good  nature,  "  Of  course  he  couldn't 
help  it.    He  must  think  me  insufferable." 

There  is  one  little  improvement  which  a 
shrew  d  preacher  would  make  of  this  text,  and 
which,  indeed,  makes  itself.  The  world  is  full 
of  Byrons  and  Wordsworths — not,  indeed,  men 
of  genius  and  great  poets,  but  men  who  dislike 
each  other  immensely,  and,  as  it  seems,  in- 
stinctively. Now  we  can  see  very  plainly  that 
William  Wordsworth  was  not  the  kind  of  fool 
that  Byron  believed  him  to  be ;  and  so,  my 
friend,  as  Thackeray  was  fond  of  saying,  de  te 
fdbula  narratur.  Dick,  whom  Tom  does  not 
like,  is  yet  not  the  zany  he  supposes.  This 
little  spirt  of  Byron's  petulant  dislike  may, 
perhaps,  remind  some  solitary  reader  that  his 
neighbor  is  not  a  fool,  although  he  may  not 
like  him,  and  although  his  taste  may  be  very 
different.  It  is  sad  that  morals  should  leap 
out  upon  us  in  this  unexpected  way ;  but  they 
are  hid  even  "  within  the  bosom  of  the  rose," 
and  in  Lord  Byron's  careless  rhymes, 

Then,  again,  your  blackguardism  may  re- 
coil. If  you  sneer  at  Gaffer  Gray  because  he 
has  tastes  different  from  yours,  he  laughs  heart- 
ily at  you  for  your  pains,  and  he  wTho  laughs 
last  wins.  Good  temper  and  humor,  a  con- 
stant consciousness  that  some  tastes  prefer  the 
perfume  of  the  carnation  to  that  of  the  Cape 
jasmine,  and  that  a  Venetian  barcarole  is  as 
precious  to  one  poet  as  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  to  another — these  are  amulets  that 
banish  the  foul  spirits.  "Let  him  fair  sex  it 
to  the  world's  end,"  hissed  Swift  of  Addison. 
The  dean  was  a  brawny  critic,  and  Addison,  he 
thought,  prattled  of  fans  and  ribbons ;  but  the 
world  can  spare  Swift  very  much  more  easily 
than  Addison.    Wordsworth's  Lucy — 

"  She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 
When  Lucy  ceased  to  be; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh ! 
The  difference  to  me!" — 


will  still  be  "fair  as  a  star"  when  Giaours  and 
Manfreds  have  become  invisible.  Charles 
Lamb  was  wiser  than  the  peer.  When  you 
encounter  what  you  think  a  stupid  ass,  don't 
fall  to  cursing  like  a  drab,  but  insist  upon  tak- 
ing the  candle  and  having  a  good  look  at  his 
bumps 


Kufus  Choate  humorously  wished  not  to 
dilate  writh  the  wrong  emotion,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  those  who  enjoyed  the  sing- 
ing of  Gerster  in  the  Sonnambula  and  the  Puri- 
tani  and  Lucia  enjoyed  aright.  At  least  it  is 
now  observed  from  London  with  authority  that 
she  surpasses  the  diva  Patti  in  those  roles,  and 
that  without  friends  or  connections  in  the  huge 
city,  unheralded  and  unknown,  and  with  the 
great  influence  of  the  Times  against  her,  she 
yet  took  the  town,  which  has  been  steadily 
faithful  to  her,  and  has  made  immense  prog- 
ress, and  in  the  opinion  of  great  musicians  is 
now  "quite  the  equal  of  Patti  in  all  that  makes 
an  artiste,"  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jennings, 
who  writes  "to  the  World,  and  who  has  ample 
means  of  information.  Of  course  the  question 
may  be  asked,  Wrhy  go  to  London  for  our  opin- 
ion of  a  singer?  We  have  no  better  answer 
than  that  we  reckon  musically  from  London 
and  Paris,  as  we  reckon  astronomically  from 
Greenwich.  The  singing  of  Gerster  needed  no 
approval  from  over  the  sea  for  those  who  heard 
her  here.  But  a  confirmation  of  our  own  judg- 
ment comes  agreeably  from  those  who  have 
heard  all  the  great  singers  under  the  same 
conditions.  For  some  years  Patti  lias  been 
the  reigning  prima  donna.  Now  Ave  have  not 
heard  her  in  this  country  since  her  young 
days,  and  never  in  her  prime  ;  and  w  hen  those 
who  heard  Jenny  Lind  and  Grisi  and  all  the 
famous  singers  of  a  generation,  and  are  famil- 
iar with  them,  say  that  Gerster  is  of  their  com- 
pany, they  speak  with  authority. 

And  why  should  wre  resent  a  certain  defer- 
ence upon  such  subjects  to  the  judgment  of 
Europe  ?  When  the  American  statesman  is 
travelling  he  sends  home  messages  stating 
that  the  farther  he  goes  the  more  he  loves  his 
native  laud.  We  are  glad  to  hear  it.  When 
he  comes  home  the  brass-band  escorts  him  from 
the  tug-boat  to  the  hotel  windowr  or  porch — so 
did  we  see  James  Buchanan  in  the  balcony  of 
the  Everett  House — and  he  declares,  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  White  House,  that  the  happiest 
moment  of  his  journey  is  that  which  brings 
him  home  to  his  dear  fellow-citizens  and  to 
the  sacred  laud  of  his  birth,  in  which  every 
freeman  votes  proudly  for  the  man  of  his « 
choice.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  also.  We 
all  know  something  about  voting  for  the  man 
of  our  choice,  because  the  Convention  always 
nominates  him,  and  wicked  politicians  are 
banished  far,  far  away.  But,  after  all,  the  de- 
based foreign  lands  are  not  to  blame  that  we 
were  not  born  in  them.  They  have  so  many 
sins  to  bear,  that  this  should  not  be  imputed 
to  them.    Some  of  our  great  men  return  to  us 
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and  say— on  the  eve  of  elections — that  they 
found  nothing  abroad  to  equal  things  at  home, 
especially,  probably,  pyramids  and  cathedrals, 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  Punch  represents  the 
amazed  Parisian  at  the  London  Exhibition 
pausing  before  an  improved  wash-stand  and 
demanding  to  know  what  that  machine  is 
for.  The  cockney  as  statesman  is  not  less  en- 
tertaining a  figure  than  the  cockney  as  travel- 
ler. Happily,  however,  in  our  beloved  land 
the  cockney  is  unknown. 

On  a  certain  happy  island  a  newly  arrived 
proprietor,  having  huilt  a  house,  hung  a  come- 
ly gate  at  the  entrance  of  his  grounds.  Dur- 
ing the  night-watches  it  was  unhung  and  re- 
moved. He  ordered  another  gate,  which  was 
hung  properly,  and  likewise  instantly  carried 
off.  He  then  procured  a  third  gate,  and,  watch- 
ing with  friends,  captured  the  loyal  boys  of 
the  happy  island  in  the  act  of  unhanging  and 
removing  his  property.  The  offenders  were 
promptly  arrested  and  tried.  The  evidence 
was  conclusive  and  uncontested.  The  case 
was  given  to  a  jury  of  the  happy  island,  and 
they  immediately  returned  with  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty.  The  next  day  the  proprietor  met 
one  of  the  jury,  whom  he  knew,  and  asked 
him  the  meaning  of  so  extraordinary  a  ver- 
dict. "Wasn't  the  evidence  conclusive  V  he 
asked.  "  Of  course  it  was,"  answered  the 
happy  islander;  ''but  you  don't  think  we  are 
going  to  have  you  furriners  coming  down 
here  and  taking  away  our  rights,  do  ye?" 
Our  returning  statesmen  seem  often  to  con- 
sider us  as  happy  islanders  morbidly  jealous 
of  the  furriners,  and  unable  to  hear  them 
praised  without  feeling  that  our  rights  are 
being  taken  away. 

Because  a  few  years  ago  some  foolish  young 
American  women  had  their  heads  turned  in 
the  vulgar  court  of  Louis  Napoleon,  or  others 
of  the  same  kind  are  inexpressibly  happy  to 
be  in  the  "set"  of  the  Prince  in  England, 
there  are  some  happy  islanders  who  evidently 
think  that  the  only  escape  from  flunky  ism  to 
Europe  is  vigilantly  to  withstand  the  furrin- 
ers. If  this  be  really  necessary,  it  shows  how 
si rong  a  predisposition  to  liunkyism  lies  in 
the  mind  of  the  happy  islanders.  The  truth 
is  that  we  can  learn  of  Europe  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  nothing  is  a  surer  sign  of  barbarism 
than  hostility  to  strangers.  The  Chinese  pol- 
iey  of  exclusion  is  an  endless  subject  of  deris- 
ion to  more  highly  civilized  nations,  and  the 
Chi  nest'  wall  is  a  perpetual  symbol  of  semi- 
civilized  jealousy.  But  that  wall  is  not  con- 
fined to  China,  although  it  is  most  visible 
there.  The  prejudice  which  discredits  foreign 
excellence,  which  resents  deference  to  foreign 
judgment,  or  the  adoption  of  foreign  meas- 
ures and  inventions  which  are  proved  to  he 
good,  is  nothing  but  the  Chinese  wall. 

"It  is  all  very  well,"  cries  some  happy  isl- 
ander, exhorting  the  brethren  to  unhinge  the 
funincr's  gate,  "to  say  that  a  civil  service 
founded  on  merit  works  well  in  the  obi  mon- 


archies of  despotic  Europe.  Is  that  an  argu- 
ment for  the  boundless  continent  of  the  West, 
swarming  with  indomitable  freemen  ?  If  some 
down-trodden  Englishman  gets  a  place  because 
he  shows  that  he  is  fit  for  it,  are  the  proud 
representatives  of  a  free  people  not  to  fill  of- 
fices with  their  henchmen  ?  Fellow-citizens, 
this  is  stuff  that  may  answer  in  the  gilded 
halls  of  royal  palaces,  but  in  the  plain  houses 
of  a  simple  republican  people  it  will  not  go 
down.  No,  fellow-citizens,  I  repeat  it,  it  will 
not  go  down.  We  do  not  intend  to  have  our 
rights  taken  away  by  furriners,  and  no  fur- 
riner  with  my  consent  shall  hang  his  effete 
gate  in  our  midst." 

There  are  some  happy  islanders  who  agree 
with  him.  But  they  are  not  yet  aware  how 
ludicrous  a  spectacle  is  that  of  the  man  eat  ing 
the  white  of  asparagus,  and  declaring  that  he 
prefers  it.   


Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  recently  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  deny,  in  a  letter  to  the  Tribune, 
-a  series  of  falsehoods  about  his  father  and  his 
family.  His  letter  has  been  variously  criti- 
cised; but  it  is  always  a  question  when  a  pub- 
lic denial  of  a  public  accusation  should  be 
made.  Mr.  Hawthorne's  indignant  feeling  was 
most  natural  and  intelligible,  but  the  scandals 
were  only  the  statements  of  an  anonymous 
newspaper  correspondent,  and  deserved  no  at- 
tention. There  are  letters  written  constantly 
from  New  York  to  distant  papers  which  con- 
tain the  most  remarkable  intelligence  about 
conspicuous  persons — a  proceeding  which,  in 
Dickens's  phrase,  is  supposed  to  be  "  not  whol- 
ly unconnected"  with  the  black-mail  business. 
The  reading  public  is  suspected  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  personalities  than  in  philosophy, 
and  as  letters  are  valuable  as  they  are  "spicy," 
and  as  scandal  is  spice,  the  appetite  for  scan- 
dal is  readily  gratified. 

There  are  extraordinary  stories  about  noted 
rich  men  always  floating  through  the  press, 
and  the  general  misinformation,  which  is  fur- 
nished at  a  reasonable  rate,  is  bewildering.  A 
reporter  in  Washington  for  a  prominent  jour- 
nal called  upon  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  to  learn 
what  had  occurred.  The  request  for  a  report 
was  politely  declined,  for  the  reason  that  a 
cabinet  meeting  was  secret,  and  that  it  would 
be  dishonorable  to  report  it  without  per- 
mission. 

"  But  how  are  the  people  to  know  what  took 
place  ?"  asked  the  reporter. 

"It  is  none  of  their  business,"  was  the  reply. 

"But  it  is  my  business  to  find  out,"  said  the 
reporter. 

"Perhaps;  but  it  is  not  mine  to  tell." 
"Who  will  tell  f" 
"  I  hope  nobod;  .' 

u  Oh,  but  I  must  send  some  kind  of  account," 
said  the  reporter,  ball'  petulantly  and  half  rue- 
fully, and  finding  that  he  could  not  learn  any 
thin<r,  he  retired.    But  his  readers  learned  a 
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great  deal  of  what  never  occurred ;  for  the 
next  morning's  Bugle-Horn  contained  a  half- 
column  detailing  what  was  said  at  the  cabinet 
meeting,  which  had  every  merit  but  that  of 
accuracy.  There  was  not  a  correct  word  in 
the  whole  story.  This  was  done  to  gratify 
the  desire  of  the  reader  for  news,  and  for  ap- 
parent private  knowledge  of  the  secret  sessions 
of  public  men. 

The  reports  of  the  secret  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  often  very  elaborate.  But  they  are 
anonymous,  and  nobody  is  responsible  for  them 
but  the  editor  of  the  paper,  who  may  be  in  Eu- 
rope. Now  if  a  Senator's  position  is  misrepre- 
sented, and  his  words  distorted,  is  it  one  of  the 
cases  that  justify  denial  and  explanation? 
The  good  rule  seems  to  be  to  disregard  every 
personal  imputation  which  is  anonymous  and 
irresponsible,  unless  familiar  circumstances 
strongly  favor  its  probability.  A  public  man 
may  be  "  interviewed,"  and  the  reporter  may 
represent  him  as  vehemently  denouncing  in 
detail  and  accusing  certain  other  public  men. 
If  the  reporter  is  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  person  whom  he  professes  to  report, 
and  if  the  general  views  and  feelings  of  that 
person  in  regard  to  those  whom  he  is  reported 
as  traducing  are  known  to  be  venomously  hos- 
tile, and  there  is  a  general  air  of  resemblance 
and  probability,  it  is  a  question  whether,  if  the 
accusation  be  injurious,  the  accused  may  not 
properly  deny  the  charge.  But  however  that 
may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  person  re- 
ported, if  he  be  an  honorable  man,  will  deny, 
if  he  can  deny  with  truth,  the  accuracy  of  the 
report. 

Thus,  after  the  breach  between  Hamilton 
and  Adams,  if  there  had  been  interviewing  re- 
porters, and  a  paper  in  Quincy  known  to  be 
especially  in  the  counsels  of  Mr.  Adams  had 
published  a  detailed  report  of  hostile  remarks 
made  by  him  upon  General  Hamilton,  accusing 
the  general,  for  instance,  of  official  malversa- 
tion or  connivance  at  fraud,  if  Mr.  Adams  did 
not  disavow  the  report,  it  would  be  fair  to  as- 
sume that  it  was  approved  by  him  as  convey- 
inghis  sentiments,  and  General  Hamilton  might 
rightfully  believe  that  Mr.  Adams  had  made  the 
accusation.  If  then  the  general  decided  pub- 
licly to  take  notice  of  the  matter,  although  no 
one  had  made  himself  personally  responsible, 
it  would  not,  certainly,  have  been  surprising. 
So,  in  the  secret  session  of  the  Senate,  if  a  Sen- 
ator who  is  known  to  hold  high  protection 
sentiments  is  stated  in  detail  to  have  advo- 
cated free  trade,  and  the  rest  of  the  report  has 
a  general  air  of  probability,  the  Senator  may 
be  justified  in  denying  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
port, although  no  one  is  personally  responsible 
for  it.  But  if  a  paper  irresponsibly  says  in  its 
Washington  correspondence  that  the  same  Sen- 
ator was  very  dr — nk  at  the  dinner  of  the  French 
minister,  or  that  his  affair  with  the  pretty  Ma- 
dame  is  a  universal  topic,  he  is  not  called 

upon  to  say  any  thing  whatever. 

Such  scandals  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  saw  lit  to 


denounce  are,  however,  mere  idle  tattle.  If 
"  Apollyon"  writes  in  his  weekly  budget  to  the 
Gazette  at  the  Cross  Roads  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Storrs  wears  a  black  veil  in  the  pulpit  every 
Sunday,  Dr.  Storrs  will  hardly  contradict  it. 
There  are  undoubtedly  certain  personal  de- 
tails and  incidents  against  the  false  account  of 
which  character  is  no  shield.  A  man  may  be 
as  conspicuously  upright  as  Washington,  but 
that  virtue,  while  it  discredits  every  aspersion 
of  his  character,  does  not  necessarily  and  of 
itself,  however  well  known,  dispose  of  a  story 
that  he  wore  a  roundabout  jacket  at  breakfast, 
or  that  he  jilted  his  cousin  in  early  life,  or  that 
he  ate  too  many  green  apples.  No  personal 
aspersion  needs  to  be  denied  unless  it  has  a  re- 
sponsible author,  or  unless  circumstances  be 
such  as  we  have  described.  Zealous  political 
Mrs.  Partingtons  sometimes  try  to  mop  up  the 
ocean  of  slander  that  rises  around  Presidential 
candidates.  They  might  as  well  try  to  mop 
the  morning  dew  from  the  Catskills.  If  we 
may  trust  the  irresponsible  allegations,  there 
are  few  candidates  for  "the  greatest  office  in 
the  world"  who  are  not  more  suitable  candi- 
dates for  the  idiot  asylum,  the  lunatic  hospi- 
tal, or  the  State-prison. 

It  is  very  hard  to  see  those  who,  even  if  it 
were  necessary,  can  not  answer  for  themselves 
ruthlessly  slandered,  and  the  most  private  and 
sacred  relations  assailed  with  anonymous  lies. 
But  character  is  a  perfect  panoply  against  all 
stabs  in  the  dark. 

"Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives, 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives." 


Ever  since  Fulton's  little  Clermont  wheezed 
and  splashed  slowly  up  the  Hudson,  the  steam- 
boat has  been  growing  larger  and  finer,  until 
it  can  only  be  hoped  that  upon  these  summer 
days  the  beatified  Fulton  sees  the  Plymouth 
Rocl:,  or  the  Columbia,  or  some  of  the  other  huge 
three-deckers  carrying  five  thousand  people 
at  a  time  to  Rockaway  or  Long  Branch.  There 
have  been  "  excursions"  since  steamboats  were. 
For  many  a  year  tow-boats  have  drawn  Sun- 
day-schools in  barges  to  sylvan  shores  or  wood- 
ed islands  or  river-sides,  and  Sunday  boats  ha  ve 
departed  for  "  the  fishing  banks,"  and  endless 
societies  have  sung  and  danced  in  steamboats 
to  their  annual  festivals.  But  "  bay  and  river 
transportation"  has  now  become  an  immense 
business,  and  the  summer  steamboat  excur- 
sions in  the  waters  of  New  York  are  the  most 
prodigious  pleasure  parties  in  the  world. 

The  future  reader  of  this  Magazine — a  wor- 
thy to  whom  the  Easy  Chair  often  appeals, 
and  who  will  be,  we  are  sure,  the  kindest  and 
gentlest  of  kind  and  gentle  readers — may  have 
methods  of  conveyance  of  which  we,  in  all  our 
plenitude  of  invention,  do  not  dream,  and  his 
excursions  may  extend  in  a  day  to  Florida  or 
the  Azores.  But  we  desire  respectfully  to  in- 
form him  that  every  day  in  this  radiant  sum- 
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mer  thousands  of  people  are  sailing  upon  the 
most  spacious  steamers  down  the  harbor  and 
hay  of  New  York  to  the  sea-shores  adjacent, 
and  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
city  its  advantages  for  sea-side  pleasures  are 
utilized  on  every  hand. 

A  late  article  in  our  excellent  contemporary, 
Harper's  Weekly,  speaks  of  the  sudden  "devel- 
opment" of  Coney  Island  and  the  beaches,  and 
points  out  that  New  York  has  been  content  to 
sutler  its  citizens  to  be  allured  to  the  sea  at 
some  remote  Newport  or  Mount  Desert  or  Cape 
May,  while  its  own  superb  sea  front  was  disre- 
garded, until  within  two  or  three  years  some 
shrewd  genius  rubbed  Aladdin's  lamp,  and 
vast  and  delightful  and  well-appointed  pal- 
aces have  arisen  by  the  sea — people's  palaces, 
the  marine  villas  of  the  royal  public.  The 
throngs  that  swarm  to  the  beaches  are  innu- 
merable. The  elevated  roads  in  the  city  on 
the  extreme  western  and  eastern  sides  bring 
their  passengers  to  the  very  wharf  of  the 
steamers  that  ply  to  the  roads  connecting  with 
the  sea-side,  and  in  the  country  for  a  hundred 
miles  around  New  York  excursions  to  the 
beaches  are  organized,  and  farmer  boys  who 
have  never  seen  any  landscape  but  their  na- 
tive hills  may  be  whirled  through  the  won- 
ders of  the  city  to  the  wonders  of  the  shore, 
and  see  more  people  assembled  in  one  house 
than  they  have  ever  seen  together  any  wrhere. 

Perhaps  the  trip  across  the  lower  bay  in  one 
of  the  "  magnificent"  steamers  that  we  have 
mentioned  will  be  more  alluring  than  Coney 
Island.  Smaller  boats  will  convey  them  to  the 
green  shore  of  Staten  Island  fronting  the  sea, 
flanked  by  the  long  sweep  of  Long  Island  on 
the  left  toward  Rockaway  and  the  Great  South 
Bay,  and  on  the  right  the  waving  land  of  New 
Jersey  falling  from  the  Navesiuk  to  Sandy 
Hook.  All  this  we  mentioned  last  month  for 
its  beauty  and  interest.  It  may  be  well  seen 
from  the  South  Beach  Pavilion,  near  the  New 
Dorp  Light,  on  Staten  Island;  and  within,  the 
curious  loiterer  may  see  a  perfect  reproduction 
of  the  house  of  Sallust — a  most  unexpected 
Pompeii  an  restoration  upon  the  fields  of  the 
Huguenots.  But  up  the  Shrewsbury  Inlet,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Navesiuk,  lies  a  pleasant  way 
to  Long  Branch. 

Elderly  New-Yorkers  remember  when  Long 
Branch  was  the  Brighton  of  aldermen,  and  Co- 
ney Island  the  resort  of  questionable  "sports." 
But  New-Yorkers  of  to-day  run  over  to  the 
Branch  or  to  Coney  Island  as  the  Neapolitans 
might  have  run  to  Capri  or  Sorrento,  as  Phila- 
delphia has  long  run  to  Cape  May,  and  Boston 
to  Xahant.  Indeed,  the  great  city  is  just  learn- 
ing that  her  ocean  pleasures  as  well  as  profits 
lie  at  hand  and  within  reach,  and  the  huge 
three-deckers,  fluttering  with  Hags  and  stream- 
ers, and  swarming  witli  passengers, passing  and 
repassing  over  the  bay,  are  only  the  city  going 
out  to  take  possession  of  its  own. 

Whatever  makes  change  of  air  and  scene 
easy  and  cheap  is  a  public  benefit,  and  all  that 


increases  public  enjoyment  promotes  public 
peace  and  security.  The  traveller  of  a  gener- 
ation ago  recalls  the  pleasant  gardens  at  Nu- 
remberg, at  Vienna,  at  Dresden;  the  open-air 
cafe's,  the  charming  music,  the  simple  refresh- 
ment. The  father  of  the  family  had  his  beer, 
and,  as  he  placidly  smoked,  read  the  newspa- 
per, purged  by  the  censor  of  too  irritating  and 
suggestive  observations  upon  the  powers  that 
were,  and  made  innoxious  for  the  placid  citi- 
zen. The  mother,  with  her  coffee  and  her  knit- 
ting, sat  peacefully  by,  saying  an  occasional 
word  of  domestic  gossip  and  comment,  as  she 
stretched  the  stocking  or  counted  the  stitches. 
The  young  Germans  of  either  sex  played  and 
strolled  and  chatted.  Beyond  were  the  roofs 
of  the  Schloss  ;  below  wound  the  tranquil  riv- 
er, a  history  in  every  ripple,  flowing  by  palaced 
Pilnitz  and  the  Saxon  Switzerland ;  the  Lilicn- 
stein  and  the  Grande,  and  stately  Prague  far 
away.  To  the  young  American  wanderer  it 
was  a  beautiful  land  of  the  afternoon,  of  re- 
pose, and  dreams. 

-  The  Germans  knew  how  to  enjoy,  and  it  was 
the  shrewd  policy  of  the  regime  introduced 
by  the  reaction  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  make 
simple  enjoyment  easy,  and  Germany  a  land 
of  "  drowsihed."*  The  shrewd  heads  knew  that 
a  people,  to  be  contented,  must  be  entertained 
and  happy.  If  cheap  gardens  and  music  and 
expurgated  newspapers  would  secure  that  re- 
sult, what  good  fortune !  The  young  traveller 
learned  in  Berlin  in  1848  that  they  were  not 
enough.  But  he  knew  then,  as  before  and  since, 
that  public  enjoyment  tends  to  public  content. 
The  bread  and  the  circus  are  not  all-sufficient, 
but  without  food  and  pleasure  Jack  is  not  only 
a  very  dull  but  a  very  dangerous  boy. 

To  make  public  enjoyment  easy,  and  to 
bring  to  the  workshops  and  streets,  to  the  ten- 
ements and  slums,  some  breath  of  the  ocean, 
is  a  great  public  service.  Sea  air  and  flowers, 
indeed,  Avill  not  take  the  place  of  intelligence 
and  conscience.  But  they  are  reciprocal  influ- 
ences. The  more  pure  air  New  York  breathes, 
and  the  oftener  New  York  bathes,  and  the  more 
flowers  there  are  in  noisome  nooks,  the  better 
and  more  intelligent  New  York  will  be. 


Most  persons  have  probably  read  with  pain 
that  Dickens's  house  at  Gadshill  is  to  be  sold, 
yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  the  feeling 
except  so  far  as  it  means  regret  that  his  family 
may  be  straitened.  It  does  not  mean  that, 
however,  necessarily,  and  there  may  be  many 
satisfactory  reasons.  Of  course,  whoever  may 
live  in  the  house,  it  will  be  famous  always  as 
the  home  of  Dickens.  His  own  immediate 
family  doubtless  would  change  it  very  little 
— less,  perhaps,  than  a  stranger.  They  would 
leave  his  library  untouched,  and  the  house 
would  be  full  to  them  of  a  beloved  presence. 
But  this  could  not  last  very  long,  although 
in  Weimar  the  room  of  Schiller  was  formerly 
shown  much  as  ho  left  it.  The  romance  of 
association  must  sooner  or  later  yield  to  con- 
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venience,  and  even  in  the  hands  of  some  re- 
mote Dickens  the  house  would  change. 

The  only  way  to  secure  the  changeless  as- 
pect of  the  houses  of  famous  men  is  to  per- 
suade the  public  to  buy  them,  or  to  buy  them 
by  private  means  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion as  monuments.  But  what  a  desperate 
struggle  there  was  to  obtain  Mount  Vernon ! 
If  Americans  sincerely  honor  any  man,  Wash- 
ington is  he.  But  except  for  Mr.  Everett's 
zeal  in  writing  Mount  Vernon  papers  for  the 
Ledger,  and  in  delivering  his  famous  discourse, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  our  patriotism  and 
our  love  of  Washington  would  have  taken  the 
form  of  buying  his  house  as  a  memorial.  "  The 
women  of  America,"  as  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  used 
to  call  them,  came  to  the  rescue.  But  it  was 
a  hard  labor. 

The  force  of  romantic  association  is  not 
strong  in  the  American  mind.  How  many  of 
the  thousands  of  our  intelligent  countrymen 
who  pass  along  the  Hudson  River  Railway 
every  week  know  where  Stony  Point  is,  or 
what  Stony  Point  is?  If  we  were  patriotic- 
ally proud  of  any  thing,  it  was  Bunker  Hill. 
But  how  painfully  and  lingeringly  the  monu- 
ment ascended  the  skies!  Webster's  great 
oration  when  the  corner-ston«e  was  laid,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  semi-centennial,  and  the 
sentiment  of  national  glory,  did  not  avail  to 
lift  the  solemn  gray  shaft;  and  at  last,  as  the 
scornful  story  says,  which  of  course  is  untrue, 
an  Austrian  dancer  came  along,  and  Fanny 
Elssler  with  the  tip  of  her  foot  did  what 
American  pride  had  failed  to  do,  and  finished 
the  monument.  Imperial  New  York  contains 
the  battle-ground  upon  which  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  decided  the  event  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  imperial  New  York  will  build  no 
monument.  She  has  statesmen  who  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  States  to 
build  monuments,  and  her  private  citizens 
have  generally  bought  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  have 
married  a  wife,  and  pray  to  be  excused. 

But  the  most  delightful  illustration  of  our 
indifference  in  this  way  was  the  Yankee  prop- 
osition to  buy  Shakespeare's  house,  bring  it 
across  the  sea,  and  carry  it  through  this  coun- 
try as  a  show.  This  was  a  misconception  and 
travesty  of  romantic  association  so  exquisite 
that  in  a  country  where  it  was  possible  it  is 
surprising  that  it  has  not  been  suggested  to 
buy  Gadshill  and  place  it  in  the  Central 
Park.  If  Englishmen  value  Dickens  in  his 
degree  as  they  value  Shakespeare,  they  will 
perhaps  buy  his  house,  as  they  have  bought 
Shakespeare's.  But  if  that  is  not  done,  it  will 
show  no  want  of  honor  and  gratitude  to  an 
illustrious  author,  but  only  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  house  is  a  sentiment  in  which  his 
countrymen  do  not  care  to  indulge.  His  fam- 
ily, we  may  be  sure,  would  sell  it  only  because 
fchey  must.  Yet  whoever  owns  or  occupies  it, 
it  will  bo  one  of  the  interesting  houses  of  Eu- 
rope, like  the  house  of  Michael  Angelo  in  Flor- 
ence, and  of  Goethe's  birth-place  in  Frankfort, 


and  Burns's  cottage,  and  Shakespeare's  house, 
and  Abbotsford,  and  Newstead  Abbey.  There 
is  nobody  to  blame,  nor  cause  for  other  sorrow 
than  that  we  have  mentioned. 


The  "old  school"  of  manners  has  fallen  into 
disrepute.  Sir  Charles  Graudison  is  a  comical 
rather  than  a  courtly  figure  to  this  generation  ; 
and  the  man  whose  manners  may  be  described 
asGrandisoniau  is  usually  called  a  pompous  and 
grandiloquent  old  prig.  Certainly  the  elabo- 
rately dressed  gentleman  speaking  to  a  lady 
only  with  polished  courtesy  of  phrase,  and 
avoiding  in  her  presence  all  coarse  words  and 
acts,  handing  her  in  the  minuet  with  inex- 
pressible grace  and  deference,  and  showing  an 
exquisite  homage  in  every  motion,  was  a  very 
different  figure  from  the  gentleman  in  a  shoot- 
ing-jacket or  morning  sack  "chaffing"  a  lady 
with  the  freshest  slang,  and  smoking  in  her 
face.  They  are  undeniably  different,  and  the 
later  figure  is  wholly  free  from  Graudison ian 
elegance  and  elaboration.  But  is  he  much 
more  truly  a  gentleman?  Is  he  our  Sidney, 
our  Chevalier  Bayard,  our  Admirable  Crichton  ? 
Is  that  refined  consideration  and  gentle  def- 
erence, which  is  the  flower  of  courtesy,  an  old- 
fashioned  folly  ? 

The  overwrought  politeness  is  made  very  ri- 
diculous upon  the  stage,  and  Richardson  is 
undoubtedly  hard  reading  for  the  general  con- 
sumer of  novels.  It  is  true,  also,  that  fine 
morals  do  not  always  go  with  line  manners, 
and  that  Lovelace  had  a  fascination  of  ad- 
dress which  John  Knox  lacked.  The  chaff 
and  slang  of  the  Bayard  of  to-day  are  at  least 
decent,  and  his  morals  probably  purer  than 
those  of  the  courtly  and  punctilious  old  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverleys.  Possibly ;  but  it  has  been 
wisely  said  that  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  paid 
by  vice  to  virtue.  The  good  manners  of  a  bad 
man  are  a  rich  dress  upon  a  diseased  body. 
They  are  the  graceful  form  of  a  vase  full  of 
dirty  water.  The  liquid  may  be  poisonous, 
but  the  vessel  is  beautiful.  Some  of  the  worst 
Lotharios  in  the  world  have  a  personal  charm 
which  is  irresistible.  Many  a  stately  compli- 
ment was  paid  by  a  graciously  bowing  satyr 
in  laced  velvet  coat  and  periwig,  at  the  court 
of  Louis  the  Great,  and  paid  for  the  basest 
purpose;  but  the  grace  and  the  courtesy  were 
borrowed,  like  plumage  of  living  hues  to  deck 
carrion.  They  were  not  a  part  of  the  baseness, 
and  you  do  not  escape  dirty  water  by  breaking 
the  vase.  If  the  older  morals  were  worse  than 
the  new,  and  the  older  manners  were  better, 
can  not  we  who  live  to-day,  and  who  may  have 
every  thing,  combine  the  new  morals  and  the 
old  manners  ? 

We  can  spare  some  elaboration  of  form,  but 
we  can  not  safely  spare  the  substance  of  re- 
fined deference.  If  Romeo  be  permitted  to 
treat  Juliet  as  hostlers  are  supposed  to  treat 
bar-maids,  and  as  the  heroes  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett  treat  Abigails  upon  a  journey,  they 
will  both  lose  self-respect  and  mutual  re- 
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spect.  It  was  a  wise  father  who  said  to  his 
son, "Bew  are  of  the  woman  who  allows  you  to 
kiss  her."  The  woman  who  does  not  require 
of  a  man  the  form  of  respect,  invites  him  to  dis- 
card the  substance.  And  there  is  one  viola- 
tion of  the  form  which  is  recent  and  gross,  and 
might  be  well  cited  as  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  decay  of  manners.  It  is  the  practice  of 
smoking  in  the  society  of  ladies  in  public 
places,  whether  driving,  or  walking,  or  sail- 
ing, or  sitting.  There  are  preux  chevaliers  who 
would  be  honestly  amazed  if  they  were  told 
they  did  not  behave  like  gentlemen,  who,  sitting 
with  a  lady  on  a  hotel  piazza,  or  strolling  on  a 
public  park,  whip  out  a  cigarette,  light  it,  and 
putf  as  tranquilly  as  if  they  were  alone  in  their 
rooms.  Or  a  young  man  comes  alone  upon  the 
deck  of  a  steamer,  where  throngs  of  ladies  are 
sitting,  and  blows  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  in 
their  faces,  without  even  remarking  that  to- 
bacco is  disagreeable  to  some  people.  This  is 
not,  indeed,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  but  a 
man  who  uuconcernedly  sings  false  betrays 
that  he  has  no  ear  for  music,  and  the  man  who 
smokes  in  this  way  shows  that  he  is  not  quite 
a  gentleman. 

But  some  ladies  smoke  ?  Yes,  and  some  la- 
dies drink  liquor.  Does  that  mend  the  mat- 
ter ?  The  Easy  Chair  has  seen  a  lady  at  the 
head  of  her  own  table  smoking  a  fine  cigar. 
You  will  see  a  great  many  highly  dressed 
women  in  Paris  smoking  cigarettes.  Does  all 
this  change  the  situation  ?  Does  this  make  it 
more  gentlemanly  to  smoke  with  a  lady  beside 
you  in  a  carriage,  or  upon  a  bench  on  the  pi- 
azza ?  But  some  ladies  like  the  odor  of  a  ci- 
gar ?  Not  many  ;  and  the  taste  of  those  who 
sincerely  do  so  can  not  justify  the  habit  of 
promiscuous  puffing  in  their  presence.  The 
intimacy  of  domesticity  is  governed  by  other 
rules  ;  but  a  gentleman  smoking  would  hardly 


enter  his  own  drawing-room,  where  other  la- 
dies sat  with  his  wife,  without  a  word  of  apol- 
ogy. The  Easy  Chair  is  no  King  James,  and 
is  more  likely  to  issue  blasts  of  tobacco  than 
blasts  against  it.  But  King  James  belonged 
to  a  very  selfish  sex — a  sex  which  seems  often 
to  suppose  that  its  indulgences  and  habits  are 
to  be  tenderly  tolerated,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  are  its  habits.  Therefore  the 
young  woman  must  defend  herself  by  showing 
plainly  that  she  prohibits  the  intrusion  of 
which,  if  suffered,  she  is  really  the  victim.  In 
other  times  the  Easy  Chair  has  seen  the  lovely 
Laura  Matilda  unwilling  to  refuse  to  dance 
with  the  partner  who  had  bespoken  her  hand 
for  the  German,  although  when  he  presented 
himself  he  Avas  plainly  flown  with  wine.  The 
Easy  Chair  has  seen  the  hapless,  foolish  maid 
encircled  by  those  Bacchic  arms,  and  then  a 
headlong  whirl  and  dash  down  the  room,  end- 
ing in  the  promiscuous  overthrow  and  down- 
fall of  maid,  Bacchus,  and  musicians. 
.  If  in  the  Grandisonian  day  the  morals  were 
wanting,  it  was  something  to  have  the  man- 
ners. They  at  least  were  to  the  imagination 
a  memory  and  a  prophecy.  They  recalled  the 
idyllic  age  when  fine  manners  expressed  fine 
feelings,  and  they  foretold  the  return  of  Astrasa 
to  her  ancient  haunts.  Here  is  young  Adonis 
dreaming  of  a  four-in-hand  and  a  yacht,  like 
any  other  gentleman.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
knows  the  test  of  the  gentleman  not  to  be  the 
ownership  of  blood-horses  and  a  unique  drag, 
but  perfect  courtesy  founded  upon  fine  human 
feeling — that  rare  and  indescribable  gentle- 
ness and  consideration  which  rests  upon  man- 
ner as  lightly  as  the  bloom  upon  a  fruit.  It 
may  be  imitated,  as  gold  and  diamonds  are. 
But  no  counterfeit  can  harm  it ;  and,  Adonis, 
it  is  incompatible  with  smoking  in  a  lady's 
face,  even  if  she  acquiesces. 


<&Mm'b  lltminj  Ilrrurit. 


THE  publication  of  a  library  edition  of 
Hume's  History  of  England,1  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper,  complete  in  six  comely  octavo  vol- 
umes, suggests  a  comparison  of  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  readers  at  this  day  with  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  those  who  lived  con- 
temporaneously with  the  original  issue  of  this 
standard  British  classic.  Not  only  is  it  now 
presented  in  a  more  unexceptionable  dress 
than  was  then  possible,  and  at  a  cost  within 
the  reach  of  a  more  numerous  class  of  persons 
of  moderate  means,  but  it  comes  to  us  as  a 
consecutive  whole,  instead  of  in  installments 
appearing  at  considerable  intervals,  and  in 
which  the  periods  treated  of  are  inverted  or 

1  The  HiHtcyry  of  Enqland.  From  the  Invasion  of  Julius 
Coesar  to  the  Revolution  in  16SS.  By  David  Hums,  Esq. 
A  new  Edition.  With  the  Author's  Last  Corrections  and 
Improvements.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Short  Account 
of  his  Life,  written  by  Himself.  6  Vols.,  8vo.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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dislocated  from  their  natural  order.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  inversion  and  dislocation  will  be 
apparent  when  we  say  that  the  scope  of  fin 
work  is  a  history  of  England  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Julius  Ca3sar  to  the  revolution  of 
1688,  and  that  the  first  installment  of  it  was 
published  in  a  single  volume  in  1754,  and  cov- 
ered only  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
now  forming  parts  of  volumes  lour  and  live. 
The  second  installment  was  another  single 
volume,  published  in  1756,  and  covered  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  now  forming  part 
of  the  fifth  volume  ami  the  whole  of  the  sixth. 
The  third  installment  was  published  in  1.759, 
and  consisted  of  two  volumes,  covering  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  V  III.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  now  forming  a  part  of 
the  second  volume,  the  whole  of  tin;  third,  ami 
a  part  of  the  fourth.   The  final  installment  of 
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two  volumes  was  published  in  1761-62,  aud 
covered  the  period  from  the  invasion  to  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  now  form- 
ing the  first  volume  and  a  part  of  the  second. 
Hume's  style  is  spirited,  precise,  elegant  after 
the  fashion  of  his  day,  and  not  highly  orna- 
mented ;  and  the  method  that  he  pursued  wras 
to  present  in  his  narrative  an  unbroken  chain 
of  events,  varied  and  illustrated  by  occasional 
natural  digressions,  but  not  interrupted  by 
long  dissertations  on  lawrs,  manners,  institu- 
tions, and  the  general  state  of  society,  these 
being  reserved  to  be  treated  with  leisurely 
fullness  in  their  appropriate  place  in  a  series 
of  appendixes  to  the  several  books.  As  a  his- 
torian, Hume  is  chargeable  with  carelessness, 
even  as  to  the  facts  that  had  been  revealed  to 
the  imperfect  research  of  his  own  day ;  while 
the  fuller  investigations  of  these  later  days 
convict  him  of  numerous  errors  which  are  less 
due  to  carelessness  than  to  his  ignorance  of 
original  sources  of  information  which  have 
since  been  discovered.  This  is  specially  con- 
spicuous in  his  versions  of  the  earlier  periods 
— the  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  portion 
of  his  history — though  it  is  noticeable  through- 
out the  entire  work.  He  is  also  open  to  the 
more  serious  charge  of  an  inaccurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  authorities  he  quotes,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  a  perversion  of  their  meaning; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  undoubtedly 
partial  in  many  of  his  statements  and  inter- 
pretations of  religions  and  political  events, 
opinions,  and  institutions.  His  predilections 
for  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  were  unconcealed, 
and  his  history  is  a  prolonged  and  plausible 
defense  of  royal  prerogative  and  personal  gov- 
ernment. His  account  of  the  Stuarts,  indeed, 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  apology  than  of  an 
impartial  history — an  apology  the  more  plau- 
sible for  not  being  indiscriminate,  and  for 
his  severe  censure  of  venial  faults,  while  he 
glosses  over  others  that  are  indefensible. 
And  on  this  account,  as  Professor  Smyth  has 
justly  observed,  "  his  pages  are  read,  in  this 
part  of  his  w^orks  at  least,  with  something  of 
distrust,  and  his  representations  are  not  con- 
sidered decisive."  His  perversions  were  not 
always  mere  errors  of  judgment  or  the  par- 
tial deductions  of  a  friendly  advocate.  In 
some  instances  they  were  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentations, of  which  a  case  in  point  is  his  sum- 
mary of  the  arguments  wrhich  he  would  have 
his  readers  believe  were  actually  used  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  voted  James  II.  his 
revenue  for  life.  This  entire  summary  is  a 
gratuitous  coinage,  as  was  pointed  out  with 
indignant  severity  by  the  celebrated  Charles 
James  Fox,  who  at  the  same  time  censured 
Hume  for  his  "  intolerable  and  ridiculous  par- 
tiality to  kings  and  princes."  If  not  a  believer 
in  an  absolute  monarchy,  Hume  had  at  least  a 
strong  bias  in  favor  of  those  who  sought  to 
establish  it  in  England.  This  is  shown  by  the 
circumstance  that,  while  expressly  admitting 
that  the  pretensions  of  Charles  I.  went  the 


whole  length  of  a  claim  to  absolute  power,  and 
that  his  stretch  of  the  prerogative  "  had  well- 
nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the  liberties  aud  priv- 
ileges of  the  nation,"  the  historian  yet  declares 
that  "there  is  no  reason  why  he  [Charles]  may 
not  be  esteemed  a  very  virtuous  prince,  and 
entirely  worthy  of  trust  from  the  people;"  and, 
further,  that  "  the  grievances  under  wThich  the 
nation  labored,  when  considered  in  themselves, 
scarcely  deserved  the  name."  Liberty  seems 
to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  philosophic  Scot 
as  one  of  the  least  blessings  of  a  people,  as 
when  he  concludes  a  glowring  panegyric  of 
Charles  by  saying  that  under  him  "peace,  in- 
dustry, commerce,  opulence — nay,  even  justice 
and  lenity  of  administration — all  these  were 
enjoyed  by  the  people,  aud  every  other  bless- 
ing of  government,  except  liberty."  His  lean- 
ing in  favor  of  an  arbitrary  government  is  ev- 
ery where  so  apparent  as  to  have  excited  the 
indignation  of  even  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
Hallam,  who,  in  his  Constitutional  History,  cites 
Gardiner's  resolute  assertion  of  the  majesty  of 
the  Low  against  the  single  will  of  Henry  VIII. 
"  as  a  proof  that,  in  spite  of  Hume's  preposter- 
ous insinuations  to  the  contrary,  the  English 
monarchy  was  known  and  acknowledged  to  be 
limited."  After  all  is  said,  however — despite 
his  errors  and  inaccuracies,  his  partialities  and 
perversions,  and  notwithstanding  that  on  these 
accounts  he  may  not  be  implicitly  trusted,  and 
must  be  read  with  suspicious  reserve — the 
charm  of  Hume's  composition  is  so  great,  his 
narrative  is  so  clear,  calm,  and  philosophic,  his 
reflections  and  observations  on  motives  and 
conduct  are  so  profound,  his  discussions  of  ques- 
tions of  law  and  political  economy  so  acute  and 
wise,  and  such  the  alternate  dignity  and  pa- 
thos of  his  story  and  the  clearness  and  simplic- 
ity of  his  style,  that  his  great  history  will  al- 
ways be  read  with  delight  and  profit,  and  it 
must  continue  for  many  ages  to  come  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  equipment  of  every  lib- 
eral scholar  and  of  all  cultivated  gentlemen. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Green's  history  is  distinctive 
of  its  character.  Hume,  Macaulay,  and  others 
have  written  histories  of  England,  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  him  to  write  the  history  of 
the  English  people.2  It  is  true  that  other  his- 
torians have  not  wholly  ignored  the  people  ; 
but  yet  in  their  pages  these  have  played  a 
subordinate  part,  while  kings  and  barons, 
princes  and  nobles,  great  civilians  and  sol- 
diers, great  dignitaries  and  churchmen,  great 
judges  and  lawyers,  great  orators  and  patri- 
ots, great  writers  and  thinkers,  and  great  par- 
ty divisions,  are  the  imposing  facts  around 
which  principles  are  made  to  crystallize,  upon 
which  events  are  made  to  converge,  from  which 
results  are  made  to  flow,  towrard  which  all  so- 
cial, political,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  gravi- 
tate, and  around  which  the  people  revolve  as 
so  many  involuntary  atoms.    Of  course  it  was 

2  History  of  the  English  People.  By  John  Riciiard 
Green,  M.  A.  With  Maps.  3Vols.,8vo.  New  York:  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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impossible  for  these  thoughtful  and  acute 
writers  entirely  to  overlook  the  great  body  of 
men  who  constitute  the  x>eople  while  writing 
of  the  land  to  which  they  belonged;  and  they 
do  undoubtedly  afford  us  glimpses  of  them 
and  of  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  the 
state.  But  these  glimpses  are  seldom  minute, 
and  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers and  importance  of  the  people.  In  one  re- 
spect the  course  pursued  by  these  older  his- 
torians is  not  unphilosophic ;  for  if  it  be  true 
that  no  man  is  greater  or  better  than  his  age, 
it  is  so  because  great  men — and  likewise  great 
events — truly  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  time.  It 
is,  therefore,  by  a  close  inspection  of  some  rep- 
resentative actors  who  rise  a  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  their  fellows,  or  of  some  moment- 
ous events  which  are  more  imposing  in  their 
influence  than  others,  that  we  can  see  as  if  In 
a  compact  and  concrete  form  the  inner  heart 
and  soul — the  very  form  and  pressure — of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived  and  moved.  Still, 
this  method  gives  us  merely  a  shadow  of  the- 
times  as  applied  to  a  whole  people,  and  fails  to 
make  us  familiar  with  the  millions  who  really 
constitute  the  nation  and  give  it  a  place  in 
the  world  and  in  history.  It  is  more  emphat- 
ically to  these,  the  people  of  England,  that 
Mr.  Green  brings  us  intimately  face  to  face, 
while  not  neglecting  to  fix  attention  upon  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the 
popular  movement  and  development,  nor  omit- 
ting to  chronicle  the  events  which  marked  the 
stages  of  the  people's  struggles  and  advance. 
Early  in  his  history  he  strikes  the  key-note 
which  dominates  throughout,  when  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  Angles  or  Engles  of  Sleswick 
— a  folk  who  in  the  fifth  century  resided  on 
the  Baltic  peninsula,  and  who,  with  the  kin- 
dred Saxons  and  Jutes,  shared  in  the  conquest 
of  Britain,  and  formed  the  union  out  of  which 
the  English  people  have  sprung — that  their 
township,  village,  and  home  life  was  the  pri- 
mary and  perfect  type  of  all  English  life,  do- 
mestic, social,  and  political;  that  all  that  Eng- 
land has  been  since  lay  there  in  the  bud;  that 
there  the  sovereignty  of  the  community  was 
established,  the  rights  of  its  humblest  mem- 
bers were  ascertained  and  protected,  and  its 
government  was  regulated  by  law ;  and  there 
that  those  public  discussions  had  their  rise 
which  have  since  developed  into  parliaments, 
and  that  the  weight  of  public  opinion  was 
first  substantially  recognized.  "  Distant  and 
dim,"  says  Mr.  Green,  "as  their  life  in  that 
older  England  may  have  seemed  to  us,  the 
whole  after-life  of  England  was  there.  In 
its  village  moots  lay  our  Parliament;  in  the 
gleeman  of  its  village  forests,  our  Chaucer 
;iud  Shakspeare;  in  the  private  bark  stealing 
from  creek  to  creek,  our  Drakes  and  Nelsons. 
Even  the  national  temper  was  fully  formed. 
Civilization,  letters,  science,  religion  itself, 
have  done  little  to  change  the  inner  mood  of 
Englishmen.  The  love  of  venture  and  of  toil, 
of  the  sea  and  the  light,  that  trust  in  manhood 


and  the  might  of  man,  that  silent  awe  of  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  death  which  lay  deep  in 
English  souls  then  as  now,  passed  with  Eng- 
lishmen to  the  land  which  Englishmen  had 
won."  And  he  elsewhere  points  out  that  there 
also  was  the  origin  of  the  English  "home"  and 
family  bond;  there  were  to  be  discerned  the 
forms  of  English  justice  and  of  equality  before 
the  law,  of  English  society,  and  of  personal 
freedom  ;  and  that  when  the  English  freeman 
settled  in  conquered  Britain,  it  was  England 
which  settled  down  on  English  soil — England, 
with  its  own  language,  its  own  laws,  its  own 
complete  social  fabric,  its  system  of  village 
life  and  culture,  its  township  and  its  hundred, 
its  principle  of  kinship,  its  principle  of  justice, 
its  principle  of  representation,  and  its  right 
freely  to  choose  its  own  rulers.  It  is  the 
growth  and  movement,  sometimes  silent,  and 
sometimes  loud  enough  for  all  the  world  to 
hear,  of  the  English  people  from  this  humble 
root  to  their  present  pitch  of  national  great- 
ness, that  Mr.  Green  delineates — the  progress 
of  their  moral  sense,  the  unfolding  of  their 
intellectual  powers,  the  processes  of  their  ed- 
ucational and  religious  enlightenment;  their 
impulses  of  association,  which  banded  them 
together  for  the  establishment  and  security 
of  their  social  and  political  institutions ;  the 
movement  of  their  trades  and  industries,  from 
their  first  faint  beginnings;  the  welding  to- 
gether of  their  laws  and  privileges,  their  rights 
and  duties ;  their  advance  in  personal  prosper- 
ity, personal  importance,  and  personal  inde- 
pendence, with  the  result  of  internal  unity  and 
national  strength.  Mr.  Green  has  judiciously 
grouped  the  events  in  the  life  of  this  people  and 
nation  around  some  central  historical  facts, 
under  distinctive  heads,  as,  for  instance,  Early 
England  (a.d.  449  to  1071) ;  England  under  For- 
eign Kings  (a.d.  1071  to  1214);  The  Charter 
(a.d.  1214  to  1291);  The  Parliament  (a.d.  1307 
to  1461) ;  The  Monarchy  and  the  Reformation 
(a.d.  1461  to  1603) ;  and  Puritan  England  (a.d. 
1603  to  1683).  To  each  of  these  he  assigns  a 
separate  book,  in  which,  while  copiously  illus- 
trating the  central  fact,  he  details  the  general 
course  of  events,  pari  passu,  in  an  exceedingly 
clear  and  minute  narrative, invariably  marked 
by  dignity  and  candor,  and  often  enriched  with 
temperate  eloquence — no  important  phase  of 
English  life  and  movement,  whether  it  relate 
to  the  social,  industrial,  political,  religious,  or 
intellectual  life  of  Englishmen,  their  military 
and  naval  affairs,  their  domestic  and  foreign 
relations,  or  then?  jurisprudence  and  political 
constitutions,  escaping  his  deliberate  and  dis- 
passionate scrutiny,  but  all  being  presented  in 
colors  that  are  impressive  by  their  transparent 
clearness  and  purity. 

Mr.  Motley's  History  of  the,  Tinted  Netherlands* 
is  another  exciting  act  in  the  great  drama  of 


3  Tlintory  of  the  United  Netlirrhaxlu.  From  t he  Death 
of  William  the  Silent,  to  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce.  Hy 
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the  Eighty  Years'  War  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  of  which  his  Eise  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
was  the  first,  and  it  carries  us  forward  from 
the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  through  twen- 
ty-four eventful  years,  to  the  "  Twelve  Years' 
Truce,"  in  1609,  when  the  new  Dutch  common- 
wealth  had  become  thoroughly  organized,  and 
had  assumed  a  place  among  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Many  of  those  who  had  been  foremost 
actors  on  the  stage  in  the  earlier  scenes  disap- 
pear in  this  act,  and  their  places  are  filled  by 
new  men.  William  had  perished  at  the  door 
of  his  own  dining-hall  by  the  hand  of  a  paid 
assassin ;  Egmont  and  Horn  had  suffered  on 
the  scaffold ;  Alva,  and  Margaret  of  Parma,  aud 
Granvelle,  and  Viglius,  and  Peter  Titelmann, 
had  vanished.  And  in  their  places,  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  we  have  Aldegonde,  Ho- 
henlo,  Prince  Maurice,  and  Barneveld;  Men- 
doza,  Eichebourg,  Mondragon,  and  Alexander 
of  Parma ;  Drake  and  Leicester,  Walsingham 
and  Davison,  Henry  of  Guise  and  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  Henry  of  Navarre  aud  Elizabeth  of 
England,  and  numbers  more  who  were  only 
less  conspicuous.  Of  all  who  were  the  chief 
actors  at  the  opening  of  the  drama,  one  only 
remains  upon  the  stage  until  nearly  the  close 
of  the  act  that  passes  before  us  in  Mr.  Motley's 
historical  panorama,  namely,  the  loathsome 
spider  of  the  Escorial,  who  continues  as  busy 
as  ever  in  his  seclusion,  spinning  a  net-work 
of  lies  and  perfidy,  hatching  murders  of  men 
and  of  states  and  peoples,  and  gloating  him- 
self with  atrocities  upon  all  who  had  the 
manhood  to  assert  their  civil  and  religious 
rights,  or  to  resist  his  claim  to  universal  do- 
minion. The  theme  of  the  drama  is  the  con- 
spiracy of  this  monster  and  the  papacy  com- 
bined against  human  rights — the  rights  not 
only  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  but  of 
the  France  and  England  of  that  day,  and  of 
all  men  who  have  lived  since  then  who  cher- 
ish civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  its  inci- 
dents are  the  battles  waged  by  him  on  the  soil 
of  the  Netherlands  for  the  destruction  of  these 
rights  and  liberties.  The  recital  involves  the 
secret  details  of  this  plot  to  crush  religious  and 
political  freedom,  and  of  the  open  and  conceal- 
ed counterplotting  in  England,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  a  rehearsal  of  the  heroic 
actions,  the  wise  counsels,  the  persistent  sac- 
rifices, aud  the  self-helping  energy  by  which 
two  free  nations  were  enabled  to  baffle  the  gi- 
gantic conspiracy.  Mr.  Motley  aptly  says  of 
this  deep-laid  plot  that  it  deserves  to  be  pa- 
tiently examined,  "  for  it  is  one  of  the  great 
lessons  of  history,"  and,  further,  that  the  crisis 
to  which  it  gave  rise  "  was  long  and  doubtful, 
and  the  health,  perhaps  the  existence,  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Holland,  and  with  them  of  a  great 
part  of  Christendom,  was  on  the  issue."  It  is 
not  extravagant  to  say  that  there  has  been  no 
epoch  of  modern  history,  not  even  excepting 
that  of  the  Eeformation,  more  crowded  with 
absorbing  and  permanent  interests  affecting 
the  race  and  the  individual  than  the  moment- 


ous quarter  of  a  century  covered  by  this  sec- 
ond installment  of  Mr.  Motley's  Dutch  history. 
The  work  is  diversified  with  close  interior 
views  of  affairs  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, with  life-like  pictures  of  the  leaders 
and  heads  of  the  jarring  triangular  parties  in 
France,  and  with  minute  sketches  of  the  ex- 
citing civil  and  military  events  that  occurred 
in  Holland,  as  also  of  the  palace  politics,  court 
intrigues,  and  diplomatic  methods  and  usages 
of  that  busy  age. 

In  an  introduction  prefixed  by  the  author 
of  Ecce  Homo  to  a  memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt,4,  the"  lyrical 
poet  of  the  unity  of  Germany,  he  places  a  high 
valuation  upon  the  memoir  for  the  historical 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  Napoleonic 
age,  especially  by  the  opportunity  which  it 
gives  the  reader  to  see  how  that  age  appeared 
to  one  who  was  a  minor  but  spirited  actor  in 
its  drama,  who  personally  knew  many  of  the 
chief  movers  in  it,  aud  who  was  a  close  spec- 
tator of  great  events,  and  mixed  in  and  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  crowd  which  met  to  discuss 
them  and  their  bearings.  So  completely,  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  thinks,  does  Arndt  reflect  the 
average  German  heart  and  mind  of  his  day, 
and  represent  the  formation  of  opinion  and 
crystallization  of  political  character  among 
the  middle  and  inferior  classes  of  the  peoples 
who  have  been  since  welded  into  the  German 
Empire,  as  relates  to  the  period  from  the  re- 
construction of  Prussia  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
until  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  that  he  frank- 
ly confesses  that  the  memoir  of  the  poet's  life 
might  as  appropriately  as  his  own  Life  and 
Times  of  Stein  bear  for  a  second  title  the  cap- 
tion Germany  and  Prussia  in  the  Napoleonic 
Age.  This  is  no  unmeaning  compliment.  In 
all  that  relates  to  the  unconscious  and  almost 
imperceptible  evolution  of  popular  opinion 
among  the  men  of  the  German  race,  till  the 
idea  of  German  unity  and  nationality  became 
an  all-pervading  aud  intensely  vivifying  prin- 
ciple which  dwarfed  all  other  sentiments  and 
interests,  the  life  of  Arndt  is  a  better  reflection 
of  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  of  the  times  than 
Professor  Seeley's  more  ambitious  and  exceed- 
ingly able  performance.  It  takes  us  nearer  to 
the  hearts  of  the  common  people,  and  more 
clearly  reveals  the  influences  that  moulded 
their  opinions,  and  created  a  public  sentiment 
that  at  length  became  irresistible.  Valuable, 
however,  as  the  life  of  Arndt  undoubtedly  is 
for  the  historical  knowledge  that  may  be  de- 
rived from  it,  it  will  be  chiefly  prized  by  the 
great  majority  of  readers  for  its  exquisitely 
artless,  modest,  unaffected,  and  transparently 
open  and  candid  narrative  of  the  personal  for- 
tunes of  a  man  who  was  a  child  of  the  people — 
the  son  of  a  freedman — whose  nature  was  re- 
markably fresh  and  buoyant,  whose  experiences 
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were  deliciously  varied,  and  whose  character 
remained  as  sweet  and  healthful  at  ninety  as 
it  was  in  early  boyhood.  The  larger  part  of 
the  volume  is  abridged  from  Arndt's  own  auto- 
biography, and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of 
quotations  from  his  letters  and  other  writings. 
What  is  told  by  Arndt  himself  sparkles  with 
artless  grace,  and  its  frankness  and  naivete  are 
charming.  His  pictures  of  his  early  rural  and 
sylvan  life,  of  his  sterling  parents  and  grand 
old  uncles,  of  his  social  and  domestic  surround- 
ings, of  his  youthful  trials  and  perplexities,  of 
his  education,  and  of  the  gradual  growth  of  his 
literary  instincts,  are  as  attractive  as  any  in 
Goldsmith's  inimitable  letters  descriptive  of 
his  early  years.  There  is  in  all  these  pictures 
a  tenderness,  a  simple  piety,  a  modesty,  and  a 
strength  of  filial  affection  such  as  we  seldom 
find  in  biographies.  As  we  read  we  fail  to 
perceive  when  Arndt  ceases  to  be  young;  and 
if  the  idea  of  increasing  years  is  suggested,  it 
is  not  by  any  diminution  of  his  perennial  gay- 
ety  and  child-like  cheerfulness,  but  by  the, 
dropping  out  by  the  way  of  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  and  the  intrusion  of  new  actors  and 
more  imposing  affairs  upon  the  scene.  That 
Arndt  suffered  keenly  in  later  years  from  do- 
mestic affliction  and  from  political  ostracism 
is  plain  enough  ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  dis- 
play his  wounds  or  solicit  pity.  In  addition 
to  the  engaging  and  life-like  pictures  of  him- 
self and  his  more  immediate  friends  which  we 
find  in  his  biography,  it  introduces  us  more  or 
less  familiarly  to  numerous  personages,  all  of 
whom  are  historical,  and  many  of  them  illus- 
trious, among  others  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, to  Stein  and  Goethe  and  Niebuhr,  to  Blii- 
cher  and  Scharnhorst,  to  Schlegel,  Madame  De 
Stael,  and  Kotzebue,  to  Romanzoff,  Rostop- 
chin,  and  Talleyrand,  and  many  more.  The 
volume  also  embodies  an  interesting  account 
of  Arndt's  literary  productions,  in  the  course  of 
which  some  of  his  inspiriting  battle  and  nation- 
al lyrics,  and  of  his  famous  war  pamphlets  and 
appeals,  are  reproduced  in  spirited  translations. 

In  the  guise  of  familiar  conversations,  in 
which  the  dramatis  personce  are  a  genial  pro- 
fessor and  an  inquiring  friend,  enjoying  their 
summer  vacation  in  the  country,  Mr.  Deshler5 
gives  an  interesting  history  of  the  English 
sonnet  from  the  time  when  it  was  transplant- 
ed from  Italy  down  to  the  present  day.  An 
enthusiast  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  an  acute 
critic,  the  author  writes — it  might  be  more  in 
keeping  to  say  talks — with  an  esprit  that  can 
not  fail  to  awaken  equal  ardor  in  other  minds, 
and  imbue  them  with  his  own  appreciation  of 
the  "  diamond  of  literature,"  to  adopt  his  own 
felicitous  definition  of  the  sonnet  in  its  per- 
fection. The  volume  opens  with  a  brief  but 
clear  resume  of  what  is  known  respecting  the 
origin  of  this  form  of  poetic  composition,  and 
of  its  first  appearance  in  England,  after  which, 


5  Affornnons  with  the  Poets.  By  Ciiaeleb  D.  DnBHUEB. 
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with  occasional  digressions  into  other  fields 
of  poesy,  the  author  follows  its  course  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  illustrating  his  pleasant  dis- 
course with  many  examples  from  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  art.  The  plan  of 
the  book  permits  the  author  to  indulge  in  an 
easy,  familiar,  conversational  style,  which  en- 
gages the  attention  and  keeps  the  imagina- 
tion alert.  Unconsciously  the  reader  puts 
himself  in  the  questioner's  place,  and  awaits 
the  professor's  answers  with  curiosity  and  in- 
terest. The  work  is  one  of  great  research  and 
value  in  the  branch  of  English  literature  to 
which  it  is  devoted.  As  a  critical  but  thor- 
oughly popular  history  of  the  sonnet  it  is 
unsurpassed,  while,  in  addition  to  its  special 
purpose,  it  contains  many  felicitous  criticisms 
on  other  forms  of  poetry,  and  displays  an  ex- 
tensive familiarity  with  general  literature. 
The  book  is  one  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  reader 
endowed  with  poetic  feeling.  It  is  one  which 
may  be  taken  into  shaded  fields  for  a  summer 
holiday,  or  kept  to  enliven  the  hours  of  winter 
evenings  at  home. 

When  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year  Mr. 
Tennyson  published  two  parts  of  a  poem,  of 
which  he  had  written  three  parts,  styled  The 
Lover's  Tale;6  but  feeling  its  imperfections, 
he  subsequently  withdrew  it  from  the  press. 
One  of  his  friends,  however,  he  tells  us,  "  boy- 
like, admired  the  boy's  work,"  and  distributed 
copies  of  it  among  their  associates,  without  the 
corrections,  omissions,  and  amendments  that 
the  author  contemplated.  Of  late  years  the 
poem  has  been  "mercilessly  pirated,"  and  seeing 
that  what  he  "  had  deemed  scarce  worthy  to 
live  is  not  allowed  to  die,"  Mr.  Tennyson  now 
publishes  an  authorized  edition  of  it,  accom- 
panied by  a  reprint  of  the  sequel,  which  was 
the  work  of  his  later  years.  Although  this 
early  poem  is  interesting  chiefly  as  a  literary 
curiosity,  there  is  nothing  in  its  structure  or 
matter  of  which  the  veteran  poet  need  be 
ashamed.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  superior  to 
many  other  youthful  productions  of  writers 
whose  poetical  genius  afterward  won  general 
recognition  ;  nor  is  it  free  from  those  crudities 
of  thought  and  expression  which  are  natural 
to  immature  but  gifted  minds.  But  every 
where  in  it  there  are  intimations  of  the  tine 
grace  and  fancy,  and  instances  of  the  felicities 
of  stylo  and  diction,  which  characterize  the 
more  reserved  and  more  severely  polished 
later  work  of  the  laureate  ;  and  it  requires  no 
microscopic  scrutiny  to  detect  in  this  early 
bud  the  germs  of  the  excellences  that  we 
find  in  the  ripe  fruit.  Forms  of  expression, 
phrases,  collocations,  images,  and  turns  of 
thought  constantly  present  themselves  which 
have  tho  distinctive  Tennysonian  ring;  and 
as  constantly  we  recognize  the  same  ideals, 
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the  same  rich  and  leisurely  amplitude  of 
adornment  and  illustration,  the  same  graceful 
imagery,  the  same  intellectuality,  the  same 
absence  of  virile  strength  and  passionate  force, 
that  we  observe  in  his  maturer  poems.  It 
also  has  interest  as  revealing  the  poetical 
school  in  which  the  youthful  aspirant  was 
training  his  powers,  and  from  which  he  drew 
inspiration.  The  resemblance  of  large  por- 
tions of  it  to  Shakspeare's  early  poems — more 
especially  to  the  sonnets — is  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  correspondences  that  we 
discern  between  it  and  its  author's  riper  off- 
spring. Though  the  poem  has  numerous  and 
not  inconsiderable  beauties,  it  will  not  excite 
enthusiastic  admiration,  or  make  a  deep  or 
lasting  impression. 

Roman  Days1  is  the  fruit  of  a  visit  to  Rome 
by  the  accomplished  Swedish  scholar,  critic, 
and  poet  Viktor  Rydberg  during  1873  and  1874. 
In  it,  under  four  heads — The  Roman  Emperors 
in  Marble,  Antique  Statues,  Roman  Traditions 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  Pencil  Sketches — he 
groups  an  exceedingly  interesting  series  of 
historical  and  artistic  studies  and  a  number 
of  picturesque  sketches.  His  studies  on  the 
emperors  include  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero;  and  in 
these,  and  also  in  his  stttdies  on  the  antique 
statues  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Milos  and  of  Anti- 
nous,  his  biographer  has  well  said  that  Ryd- 
berg "  places  us  face  to  face  with  ancient  Rome, 
throwing  the  light  of  new  views  on  some  of 
the  most  debated  characters  among  its  rulers." 
In  the  traditions  of  Peter  and  Paul  he  care- 
fully reproduces  the  legends  linked  with  the 
life  and  death  of  these  great  Apostles  as  he 
found  them  current  among  the  people  of  Rome, 
and  he  clothes  them  in  a  dress  midway  be- 
tween the  historical  style  and  the  simple  at- 
tire of  popular  imagination.  These  reproduc- 
tions, which  are  legendary  treasures  of  great 
beauty, have  the  following  captions:  Paul  in 
Naples ;  Paul  in  Rome ;  the  Ascension  of  Simon 
the  Sorcerer;  Prisca  and  Prudeutia;  Nero  and 
his  Love ;  Lord,  Whither  Goest  Thou  ?  and  the 
Death  of  the  Apostles.  The  Pencil  Sketches 
consist  of  five  lively  pictures  depicting  the 
physiognomy  of  Rome  under  several  aspects. 
The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  breadth  and 
subtlety  of  its  criticisms,  for  its  poetic  ideal- 
ism, and  for  the  acuteness  and  vigor  of  its  his- 
torical deductions  and  discriminations.  The 
letterpress  is  supplemented  by  five  illustra- 
tions of  the  statues  of  the  emperors,  of  Anti- 
nous  and  Agrippina,  and  of  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
that  of  the  latter  being  a  photograph  from  the 
most  precious  pearl  of  the  collection  of  marble 
antiques  in  the  Louvre. 

Although  there  can  be  little  doubt  th  at  Thack- 
eray's History  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.,8  is  one  of 


7  Roman  Days.  From  the  Swedish  of  Viktor  Ryi>herg. 
By  Alfred  Corning  Clark.  With  a  Sketch  of  Rydberg 
by  Dr.  H.  A.  W.  Lindken.  Authorized  Translation. 
12mo,  pp.  332.   New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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his  best  novels — Mr. Trollope  considers  it  "so 
much  the  best  that  there  is  no  second  to  it" — 
Thackeray  himself  did  not  so  consider  it,  for 
while  acknowledging  that  he  had  intended  it 
to  be  his  best,  he  pronounced  it  a  failure.  An 
author's  judgment  of  his  own  works,  however, 
is  scarcely  more  authoritative  than  a  mother's 
opinion  of  her  children;  and  we  imagine  few 
will  be  found,  even  among  those  who  rank  Es- 
mond below  Vanity  Fair  or  Pendennis,  who  will 
concede  that  it  is  in  any  sense  a  failure.  For 
ourselves,  while  recognizing  its  inferiority  as 
a  work  of  high  art  to  some  other  of  his  mas- 
terpieces, and  especially  while  missing  from  it 
the  fine  touches  of  raillery  and  satire,  and  the 
masterly  dissections  of  character  and  motive, 
which  distinguish  them,  we  yet  find  a  charm  in 
the  geniality,  sweetness,  and  naivete"  of  Esmond 
that  we  discover  in  none  of  the  others,  except 
on  occasion  in  the  Kewcomcs.  Its  perusal  leaves 
the  mind  free  from  that  sense  of  the  bitter, 
the  mocking,  the  hard  and  disagreeable,  which 
is  inseparable  from  a  perusal  of  the  others. 
Esmond  himself  is  an  exquisite  character,  even 
though  he  be,  as  Thackeray  was  wont  to  say,  a 
good  deal  of  a  prig.  Surely,  however,  there 
never  was  a  more  delightful  prig;  and  in  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  another  fine  specimen  of  the 
kind — old  Pepys — it  is  to  this  characteristic 
foible  Ave  are  indebted  for  a  recital  whose  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  and  fascinating  garrulity 
have  few  rivals  in  our  literature.  But  Esmond 
was  more  than  a  prig.  He  is  besides,  as  Mr. 
Trollope  justly  says,  "a  gentleman  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot1' — 
brave,  polished,  gifted  with  old-fashioned  court- 
esy, true  as  steel,  loyal  as  faith,  and  with  a 
power  of  self-abnegation  that  surprises  us 
without  seeming  forced  or  unnatural.  As  we 
read  his  story — told  autobiographically  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  first  Georges,  with  a  fidelity  to  the  dialect 
and  general  style  that  is  almost  literal — we 
are  drawn  to  him  as  if  he  were  a  man  of  real 
flesh  and  blood,  and  not  an  ideal  creation. 
Aside  from  the  sympathy  we  feel  for  the  hero, 
and  the  interest  with  which  we  listen  to  his 
story  of  love  and  intrigue,  of  foibles  and  vir- 
tues, of  incident  and  adventure,  his  narrative 
is  a  more  faithful  representation  of  the  real 
life  and  events  of  the  period  in  some  of  its  as- 
pects, and  gives  us  a  truer  and  more  graphic 
picture  of  them,  than  can  be  found  in  any  his- 
tory. 

In  his  recent  novels  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope 
seems  to  have  abandoned  the  special  field  so 
long  and  assiduously  cultivated  by  him,  in 
which  curates  and  rural  deans,  bishops  and 
Dukes  of  Omnium,  together'  with  their  wives 
and  children,  "  their  sisters,  their  cousins,  and 
their  aunts,"  were  the  staple  crop,  and  under- 
takes to  depict  another  less  exclusive  phase 


ice  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne.  Written  hy  Himself.  A 
Novel.  By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  "  Frank- 
lin Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  81.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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of  English  society.  His  latest  novel,  John 
Caldigatc,9  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  these 
others  in  its  treatment,  incidents,  and  actors. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  the  son  of  a  country 
squire,  whose  tastes  are  intellectual  rather 
than  bucolic,  and  who,  despite  a  well  of  latent 
tenderness  for  his  family,  has  the  knack  of 
making  himself  as  unlovable  as  a  bear,  among 
others,  to  his  son.  On  his  part,  the  son  de- 
velops tastes  and  habits  the  opposite  of  his 
father's,  which  lose  him  the  old  man's  confi- 
dence, and  result  in  their  estrangement.  The 
father  purchases  from  our  hero  his  right  of 
entail  to  the  paternal  property,  and  the  young 
fellow  starts  with  the  proceeds  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  stout  and  resolute  purpose  in  his  bosom, 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  gold  fields  of  Aus- 
tralia. In  Australia  he  is  sharp,  shrewd,  in- 
dustrious, and  so  proverbially  lucky  that  his 
name  is  a  synonym  for  good  fortune,  and  in  a 
few  years  he  is  able  to  return  to  England  with 
a  fortune,  to  clear  off  heavy  incumbrances  from 
the  paternal  home,  to  win  back  the  steadfast, 
affection  of  his  father,  and  to  marry  a  pure  and 
sweet  maiden  whose  image  he  had  treasured 
in  all  his  devious  ways.  "When  every  thing 
seemed  thus  prosperous  and  happy,  his  rela- 
tions while  in  Australia  with  a  woman  who 
had  entangled  him  returned  to  plague  him. 
He  had  consorted  improperly  with  her,  had 
even  talked  of  marriage  to  her,  but  had  never 
married  her.  Hearing  of  his  marriage,  she  and 
some  disreputable  male  associates,  who  had 
been  connected  with  Caldigate's  Australian  en- 
terprises, conspire  to  extort  money  from  him 
by  trumping  up  evidence  that  he  had  been 
previously  married  to  the  Australian  adven- 
turess. The  interest  of  the  plot  hinges  on  this 
conspiracy,  which  was  at  first  so  successful  as 
to  plunge  Caldigate  into  prison,  after  a  trial  in 
which  he  was  proven  guilty.  An  important 
link  in  the  evidence  against  him  was  an  en- 
velope bearing  the  postmark  of  the  Sydney 
post-office.  After  his  conviction  it  is  discov- 
ered by  a  post-office  employ6  that  the  post- 
mark was  not  in  use  at  Sydney  at  the  date  it 
bore,  and  also  that  the  postage-stamp  belonged 
to  an  edition  that  had  not  been  issued  until  a 
year  later.  This  being  established,  the  con- 
spiracy is  unravelled,  John  is  liberated,  is  re- 
instated in  society,  and  the  woman  and  her 
accomplices  are  condignly  punished. 

Although  sometimes  a  little  tedious,  there 
have  been  many  tales  by  veteran  novelists  less 
entertaining  than  General  Hamley's  chapter  in 
the  history  of  The  House  of  Zy#.10  The  family 
of  Du  Lys,  of  which  it  is  a  partial  chronicle,  is 
of  old  and  noble  blood,  and  when  the  story 
opens  has  for  one  Of  its  scions  a  high-spirited 
and  handsome  young  soldier,  who  meets  a  lass 


9  John  Cahlifjafe.  A  Novel.  By  Anthony  Tp.or.T.oi*K. 
"Franklin  Square  Library."  4 to",  pp.  %.  New  York: 
Harper  and  BrOI  ben. 

10  The  House,  of  hMl  One  Book  of  its  Ilistorv.  A  Tale. 
By  Major- Gen eral  w.  G.  Hamlkt.  "  Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary."  4to,  pp.  09.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


belonging  to  the  humbler  ranks,  and  is  im- 
pressed by  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  vigor, 
and  by  her  native  refinement  and  her  frank 
and  fearless  purity.  She  is  a  model  of  phys- 
ical beauty  as  to  form  and  feature ;  all  her  pro- 
portions are  grand;  and  she  has  an  instinctive 
loftiness  of  thought  and  demeanor,  of  grace 
and  delicacy,  which  seems  marvellous  for  one 
in  her  lowly  position.  After  an  accidental 
meeting,  followed  by  other  meetings  that  were 
not  accidental,  in  which  the  young  soldier  and 
peasant  maiden  form  impressions  that  are  to 
influence  all  their  after-life,  they  are  separated. 
He  is  ordered  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  wins 
distinction  by  his  bravery,  and  she  remains  at 
home,  sinking  into  still  greater  depths  of  pov- 
erty, but  amid  it  all  nursing  in  her  heart  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  soldier  who  had  gleamed 
upon  her  like  a  Paladin  of  old,  and  had  won  her 
heart.  Realizing  the  hopelessness  of  her  love, 
because  of  the  disparity  of  their  social  rank, 
she  can  only  cherish  the  recollection  of  her 
ideal  hero  as  if  it  were  a  delicious  dream — 
when  an  unexpected  change  in  fortune  brings 
her  comparative  wealth,  and  reveals  that  she 
is  of  gentle  blood — an  offshoot  of  the  same 
ancient  house  to  which  her  hero  belongs. 
Thenceforward  she  applies  herself,  with  the 
resolute  firmness  of  purpose  that  distinguishes 
her,  to  acquire  a  degree  of  culture  that  shall 
lit  her  to  be  his  social  equal;  and  under  the 
influence  of  prosperity  and  culture  combined 
she  develops  into  a  magnificent  woman,  her 
mental  and  moral  nature  keeping  pace  with 
her  expanded  and  ripened  physical  beauty. 
After  many  hard  and  some  bitter  experiences 
the  soldier  returns,  having  also  kept  alive  the 
memory  of  the  young  peasant  girl,  but  without 
having  heard  of  her  changed  fortunes.  We 
have  then  an  engaging  picture  of  his  discov- 
ery of  her,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles, 
fears  and  doubts,  that  interposed,  till  at  last 
the  sullen  clouds  are  dispersed,  and  the  two 
faithful  hearts  become  one. 

Mr.  O'Reilly's  Moondyne11  is  a  novel  with  a 
serious  purpose.  Intended  to  reflect  his  ideas 
on  prison  management,  prison  discipline,  pris- 
on abuses,  and  prison  reform,  ho  carries  the 
reader  inside  English  prisons  and  among  the 
convicts  in  Australia,  and  enacts  before  him 
scenes  drawn  largely,  but  not  exclusively, 
from  thence,  which  have  their  counterpart  in 
reality,  and  which  excite  the  tenderest  com- 
miseration. As  it  is  no  part  of  his  plan  to  lay 
bare  the  more  revolting  incidents  of  prison  or 
convict  life,  his  story  contains  nothing  that  is 
repellent  to  the  most  exacting  taste,  or  that 
can  shock  the  most  delicate  sensibility.  All 
the  characters  have  a  legitimate  claim  upon 
our  sympathy,  and  for  some  of  them  it  is  ex- 
cited to  a  high  pitch  by  their  unmerited  mis- 
fortune. Especially  is  this  the  case  for  the 
heroine,  Alice  "VYalmsley,  who  had  been  wrong- 

11  Moondyne.    By  John  BOTLI  O'Rkii.i.y.    12nio,  pp. 
327.    Boston:  Tlie" Pilot  Publish  iiix  Company. 
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fully  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  child. 
The  situations  in  which  several  of  the  charac- 
ters are  placed  by  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
they  are  exposed  afford  opportunities  for  de- 
scriptive and  narrative  passages  of  considera- 
ble power.  Occasionally  the  action  of  the 
story  is  spirited,  and  it  is  interspersed  with 
scenes  that  have  a  fine  savor  of  pathos  and 
poetry.  It  may  be  objected  to  its  principal 
figure,  Wy  ville,  that  he  is  too  miraculously  en- 
dowed with  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
gifts,  and  that  his  control  over  men  and  cir- 
cumstances is  magical  rather  than  natural; 
but,  after  all  is  said,  we  are  still  attracted  by 
his  inexhaustible  reserve  of  force,  and  by  the 
commingled  energy,  sweetness,  and  serenity 
of  his  nature.  The  tale  vibrates  between 
Western  Australia  and  England,  and  its  pic- 
tures of  rural  life  and  prison  scenes  in  the 
mother  country,  and  of  life  in  the  colony,  es- 
pecially its  descriptions  of  life  among  the 
aborigines  and  the  convicts,  are  forcible  and 
picturesque.  Aside  from  its  interest  as  a  ro- 
mance, the  philanthropist  who  will  look  be- 
neath the  surface  will  find  it  to  be  rich  in 
suggestive  thought,  even  when  its  specula- 
tions may  at  the  first  glance  seem  the  most 
visionary. 

Besides  these  more  elaborate  novels,  there 
is  a  group  of  romances  among  the  publications 
of  the  month,  by  their  brevity  and  structure 
deserving  to  be  styled  stories  rather  than  nov- 
els, which  merit  passing  notice.  Cousins,12  by 
the  author  of  Mr.  Smith,  is  a  vivacious  tale,  in 
which  the  author,  following  a  fashion  now 
greatly  in  vogue,  depicts  the  loves  of  a  couple 
between  whom  there  is  a  serious  disparity  of 
years,  and  a  still  greater  disparity  of  temper- 
ament and  appearance,  the  heroine  being  a 
bright  butterfly  of  a  girl,  scarcely  yet  emerged 
from  childhood,  and  with  all  a  child's  buoy- 
ancy and  mischievousness,  and  a  thousand 
touches  of  hoidenish  grace  and  archness ;  and 
the  hero  a  man  of  thirty-eight,  but  grave  and 
sedate  beyond  his  years,  with  a  physiognomy 
as  severe  as  his  demeanor,  and  manners  of  Pu- 
ritanical straitness  and  reserve.  The  difficult 
task  of  reversing  Shakspeare's  maxim  that 
"  crabbed  age  and  youth  can  not  live  togeth- 
er" is  executed  with  cleverness,  and  affords  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a  pleasant  little  drama 
of  cross-purposes,  mishaps,  and  misunderstand- 
ings.— The  Colonel's  Opera  Cloak13  is  a  sprightly 
extravaganza  that  will  pleasantly  while  away 
a  vacant  hour  (if  the  reader  has  the  good  sense 
to  stifle  the  resentments  it  may  possibly  re- 
vive), in  which  the  author  a  little  maliciously 
parades  the  improvidence,  the  shabby  gentil- 
ity, the  insolence,  and  the  sectional  pride  of 
a  reduced  Southern  family  resident  at  the 
North.    The  performance  has  many  humorous 


12  Cousins.  By  L.  B.  Walforp,  author  of  Mr.  Smith. 
"  Leisure  Hour  Series."  16mo,  pp.  313.  New  York :  Hen- 
ry Holt  and  Co. 

13  The  Colonel's  Opera  Cloak.  "No  Name  Series." 
16mo,  pp.  228.   Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 


and  some  true  touches,  but  its  exaggerations 
are  so  numerous  and  manifest,  and  its  actors 
so  exceptional,  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  rank  of 
superficial  caricature.— The  scene  of  Mrs!  Al- 
exander's Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  V*  is  laid  in  a 
pleasant  Saxon  village,  during  the  war  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  in  18G6,  when  the 
little  kingdom  sided  with  the  latter  against 
Prussia.  The  tale  opens  just  as  the  struggle 
has  been  decided  in  favor  of  Prussia,  and  when 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  victorious  state  have 
been  quartered  upon  the  sequestered,  linden- 
shaded  home  of  the  Herr  Gerichtsamtmanu,  or 
great  man  of  the  village,  in  whose  absence  its 
enforced  hospitality  is  dispensed  to  the  con- 
querors by  his  beautiful  eldest  daughter.  The 
officers,x though  treated  as  courteously  as  if 
they  were  more  welcome  guests,  are  constant- 
ly made  sensible  of  the  adverse  sympathies  of 
their  hosts ;  and  one  of  their  number,  a  brave 
and  dashing  soldier,  the  senior  in  rank  of  his 
companions,  is  captivated  by  the  grace  and 
dignity,  the  sweet  cordiality  tempered  with 
matronly  reserve,  and  the  remarkable  admin- 
istrative powers  of  the  young  mistress  of  the 
mansion.  He  is  perplexed,  as  are  his  com- 
rades, by  a  mystery  which  envelops  her,  and 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  discov- 
er whether  she  is  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow. 
This  is  the  riddle  which  he  and  the  reader  are 
set  to  unravel  in  these  pleasant  pages,  and 
which  is  at  length  solved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  gallant  Rittmeister. — Truly  idyllic  in 
its  setting,  very  graceful,  very  calm  and  peace- 
ful, and  very  tender,  is  Mr.  Meyers's  simple 
story  of  Miss  Margery's  Hoses.15  It  is  redo- 
lent with  the  odor  of  womanly  purity  and  sis- 
terly self-sacrifice,  and  rich  with  the  wealth 
of  a  love  that  is  as  luxuriant  and  as  modest 
as  the  flowers  in  the  "  old-fashioned  garden" 
where  Miss  Margery  tends  her  rose-trees. — 
Even  yet  briefer  than  this,  but  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent vein,  are  two  brilliant  novelettes,  the  one 
a  characteristically  sensational  Italian  story, 
by  Wilkie  Collins,  The  Yellow  Mask,16  and  the 
other  a  wild  legend  of  the  Tyrol,  entitled 
Geier-Wally.11  Both  are  strongly  spiced  with 
the  extravagant  and  the  tragic,  and  each  has 
scenes  of  genuine  power  and  pathos. — For  a  vol- 
ume of  the  true  gossamer  lightness,  requiring 
no  mental  exertion  in  the  reading,  we  commend 
our  readers  to  Hetty's  Boarder,16  a  blithe  New 
England  tale,  whose  pictures  of  rural  life  have 
a  homely  gracefulness,  and  whose  reproduc- 


Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  t  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  "Lei- 
sure Hour  Series."  16mo,  pp.267.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Co. 

15  Miss  Margery's  Roses.  A  Love  Story.  By  Robert 
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16  The  Yellow  Mask.  By  Wiekik  Collins.  "New 
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tions  of  the  quaint  and  expressive  New  Eng- 
land dialect  are  very  mirth-provoking. 

About  two  years  ago  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott 
published  the  second  volume  of  a  series  of 
commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  was  devoted  to  the  Gospels  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  as  the  first  volume  had  been 
to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  He  now  follows 
in  a  third  and  fourth  volume  with  the  Gospel 
of  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,19  and  in 
their  treatment  observes  the  same  methods 
that  were  so  successfully  pursued  in  the  pre- 
ceding volumes.  Intended  to  aid  Christian 
workers  of  all  grades  of  acquirement  in  their 
efforts  to  attain  and  spread  a  knowledge  of 
the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Saviour  and  His 
Apostles,  and  to  make  clear  the  meanings  of 
the  inspired  Word,  the  work  has  been  laid  out 
on  a  comprehensive  and  popular  plan,  and 
supplies  an  unusually  complete  apparatus  for 
the  st  udy  of  the  Ne  w  Test  ament.  Each  volume 
comprises  an  able  introductory  exegetical, 
critical,  and  historical  essay  on  the  particular 
book  and  its  author;  a  series  of  occasional 
supplementary  notes  of  great  value,  suggested 
by  special  topics  deserving  of  study ;  and  an 
exhaustive  expository  comment  upon  every 
sentence,  and  every  significant  word  or  phrase 
in  a  sentence,  of  the  inspired  record.  As  it  is 
intended  for  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen,  its 
language  is  plain  and  unambiguous,  English 
equivalents  are  given  for  all  the  original  ref- 
erences and  quotations  from  foreign  tongues, 
and  results  are  stated  rather  than  processes, 
conclusions  rather  than  controversies.  The 
work  embodies  the  results  of  recent  research 
in  Biblical  archaeology,  and  the  best  thoughts, 
exegetical  and  homiletical,  of  the  ablest  think- 
ers; and  it  is  copiously  supplied  with  trust- 
worthy illustrations,  and  with  historical  and 
other  summaries  necessary  to  a  just  conception 
of  the  manners,  customs,  peoples,  and  geogra- 
phy of  the  countries  referred  to  in  the  text. 
Besides  this,  it  comprises  a  number  of  valuable 
maps,  a  gazetteer  of  the  principal  places  re- 
ferred to,  a  history  of  the  New  Testament  can- 
on and  original  manuscripts,  a  brief  life  of 
Christ,  and  a  tabular  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
If  the  work  deserves  commendation  for  its 
erudition  and  comprehensiveness,  its  chiefest 
merit  consists  in  its  spirituality,  its  reverent 
and  believing  tone,  its  catholicity,  and  its  can- 
dor. Underlying  all  its  interpretations  and 
exposi tions,  the  conviction  is  every  where 
manifest  in  it,  aud  is  maintained  with  simple 
and  unquestioning  earnestness,  that  the  New 
Testament  is  truly  inspired.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  commentary  on  John,  the  Gos- 
pel against  which  rationalists  and  skeptics 
have  levelled  their  fiercest  assaults,  and  which 

19  A  n  Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According 
to  St.  John.  For  Family  Use  and  Reference,  and  for  the 
Great  Body  of  Christian  Workers  of  all  Denominations. 
By  Kev.  Lyman  Akkott.  8vo,  pp.  265.  Vol.  III.  New 
York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co. 

The  Same.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  8vo,  pp.  262. 
Vol.  IV.   New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co. 


Dr.  Abbott  shows  to  have  been  the  vehicle  for 
the  enunciation  of  the  stupendous  spiritual 
fact  of  the  Divine  Immanence.  The  Christian 
who  ponders  this  wonderful  Gospel,  in  the 
light  of  the  minute  helps  afforded  by  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, must  become  more  and  more  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  divine  life  proceeding  from 
a  real  communion  with  a  living  and  personal 
Saviour,  which  it  was  a  principal  object  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  to  develop.  A  like  reverent  and 
spiritual  tone  characterizes  the  commentary 
on  the  Acts.  The  supplementary  notes  in  all 
the  volumes  are  models  of  conciseness,  good 
sense,  and  erudition,  and  are  entirely  free  from 
overstrained  or  exaggerated  deductions  and 
theories. 

Biography,  historical  criticism,  classical  sto- 
ry, and  poetry  are  represented  in  the  latest  is- 
sues of  "  Harper's  Half-hour  Series."  Biogra- 
phy is  represented  by  a  concise  and  flowing 
life  of  the  great  Admiral  Coligny,20  from  the 
pen  of  Walter  Besant;  historical  criticism,  by 
a  reproduction  of  Macaulay's21  pregnant  re- 
views of  Neele's  Romance  of  History  and  of 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  the  former, 
though  ostensibly  a  review  of  a  particular 
work,  being  a  brilliant  resume  of  the  great  his- 
torical compositions  of  ancient  and  modern 
times;  classical  story,  by  a  selection  of  tales 
from  Euripides,22  which  have  been  gracefully 
and  simply  rendered  by  the  author  for  the 
use  of  youthful  pupils;  and  poetry,  by  Scott's 
delightful  border  poem,  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.23 

It  seems  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  artist- 
ic poverty  of  France  for  M.  Charles  Blanc's24 
excellent  Grammar  of  Painting  and  Engraving. 
He  informs  us  that  in  all  that  concerns  a 
knowledge  of  art  among  the  people,  France  is 
one  of  the  most  backward  nations  in  Europe; 
and  he  laments  that  while  in  England  books 
which  treat  of  art  and  the  beautiful  are  known 
to  every  well-educated  person,  and  that  while 
in  Germany  the  most  abstract  ideas  of  art  are 
familiar  to  an  immense  number  of  students, 
and  the  science  of  the  beautiful  is  taught  in 
all  the  universities,  and  is  understood  by  in- 
numerable adepts,  in  France  the  incredible 
anomaly  is  presented  of  an  intellectual  nation 
professing  to  adore  art,  but  ignorant  of  its 
principles,  its  language,  its  history,  its  dignity, 
or  its  true  grace.  He  attributes  this  anoma- 
lous condition  to  the  defective  system  of  edu- 


20  Gaspard '  de  Coligny,  Admiral  of  France.  By  Walter 
Bf.s.ynt.  "Harper's  Half-hour  Series."  32mo,  pp.  228. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

21  Romance  of  History.  Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 
By  Lord  Maoattlay.  "  Harper's  Half-hour  Scries."  32mo, 
pp.206.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

22  Tales  from  Euripides.  Bv  Vimormt  Kino  Coopkr. 
"  Harper's  Half-hour  Series."  32mo,  pp.  136.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

23  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  By  Sir  Wa  ltrr  Soott. 
"  Harper's  Half-hour  Series."  32ino,  pp.  127.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

24  The  Grammar  of  Painting  and  Engraving.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Blano's  Grammaire  des  Arts  du 
Dewin  by  Katk  Newkll  Doggktt.  With  the  Original  Il- 
lustrations.  8vo,  pp.  330.   Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Co. 
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cation  in  France  relative  to  art,  there  being  no 
French  work  accessible  to  youthful  scholars 
covering  the  whole  subject  or  presenting  a 
lucid  elementary  view  of  the  accepted  ideas 
touching  the  arts  of  design.  It  was  to  meet 
this  want  that  M.  Blanc  prepared  the  volume 
under  notice,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  as 
great  a  degree  of  applicability  to  the  needs  of 
our  own  country  as  to  those  of  France.  The  au- 
thor first  discusses  in  a  lucid  and  untechnical 
way  the  following  themes :  that  painting  is  the 
art  of  expressing  the  conceptions  of  the  soul  by 
means  of  the  realities  of  nature  represented  by 
their  forms  and  colors  upon  a  smooth  surface ; 
that,  without  aiming  at  either  utility  or  mo- 
rality, it  is  capable  of  elevating  the  souls  of 
nations  and  reforming  the  manners  of  men  by 
its  lessons  and  representations;  that  it  has 
limits  which  literal  imitation  may  restrict, 
which  fiction  widens,  and  which  the  mind 
alone  can  elevate;  that  it  can  unite  expres- 
sion to  beauty  by  idealizing  its  figures  and  by 
manifesting  typical  truth  in  living  individual- 
ities; and  that  it  can  elevate  itself  to  the  sub- 
lime by  the  invention  of  the  painter  rather 
than  by  the  appliances  of  his  art.  The  elab- 
oration of  these  generalizations  prepares  the 
way  for  a  consideration  of  the  technical  meth- 
ods peculiar  to  painting,  namely,  arrangement, 
perspective,  composition,  the  use  of  models, 
light  and  color,  chiar-oscuro,  the  laws  of  col- 
or, and  touch.  These  are  treated  in  separate 
essays  with  simplicity  and  clearness.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  volume  is  appropriated  to  an 
exposition,  in  successive  essays,  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  painting,  and  to  a  statement  of 
the  nature,  principles,  and  methods  pursued  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  art  of  engraving. 
The  text  is  aided  by  numerous  descriptions  of 
celebrated  paintings  and  engravings,  many  of 
the  most  famous  of  which  are  reproduced. 

One  need  not  be  versed  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  be  able  to  understand  and  apply  Rev. 
Dr.  Warren's  Recreations  in  Astronomy.25  Only 
the  most  general  knowledge  of  the  motions  of 
the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  fair  de- 
gree of  familiarity  with  the  relative  positions 
of  some  of  the  principal  stars  or  systems,  and 
a  reasonable  amount  of  mathematical  acquire- 
ment are  requisite  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
any  intelligent  amateur  to  master  the  leading 
principles  of  astronomy,  and  to  apply  the  re- 
sults of  great  investigators  and  observers  on  a 
modest  scale.  For  instance,  there  are  few 
persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  constel- 
lation of  Ursa  Major,  and  there  is  hardly  an 
intelligent  school-boy  Avho  has  not  followed 
it  nightly  in  its  mighty  swing  around  its  mys- 
terious centre  in  the  northern  heavens,  or  who 
has  not  learned  how  to  find  the  pole-star  by 
the  aid  of  its  "pointers."    Now,  under  the 


25  Recreations  in  Astronomy.  With  Directions  for  Prac- 
tical Experiments  and  Telescopic  Work.  By  Henry 
White  Warren,  D.D.  With  Eighty-three  Illustrations 
and  Maps  of  Stars.  12mo,  pp.  292.  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers. 


guidance  of  Dr.  Warren,  with  this  single  well- 
known  constellation  as  a  starting-point,  any 
one  has  it  in  his  power  to  trace  out  the  rest 
of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and,  assisted  by  the 
numerous  excellent  colored  plates  with  which 
this  engaging  teacher  has  interspersed  his 
book,  may  form  a  complete  map  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  heavens.  As  preparatory 
to  a  practical  observation  of  the  stars  and  an 
application  of  the  experiments  for  which  Dr. 
Warren  gives  directions,  several  judicious 
chapters  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  creative  processes,  to  a  description  of  as- 
tronomical instruments,  and  to  an  explanation 
of  the  principles  of  celestial  measurement. 
These  are  followed  by  a  series  of  specific  stud- 
ies on  the  sun,  on  the  planets,  as  seen  from 
space  and  as  individuals,  on  comets  and  mete- 
ors, and  on  the  nebular  hypothesis.  The  vol- 
ume concludes  with  some  useful  chapters  con- 
taining a  summary  of  the  latest  astronomical 
discoveries  and  conclusions,  a  table  of  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  solar  system,  an  explana- 
tion of  astronomical  symbols,  and  a  glossary 
of  astronomical  terms. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Annual  Record  of 
Science  and  Industry,26  edited  by  Professor  Baird, 
being  for  the  year  1878,  is  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  the  libraries  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  scientific  or  industrial  pursuits,  because  of 
its  admirably  succinct  and  accurate  summaries 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  world's  scien- 
tific progress  during  the  year.  These  sum- 
maries have  been  prepared  by  specialists  emi- 
nent in  their  several  departments,  and  cover 
the  subjects  of  astronomy,  physics,  the  physics 
of  the  globe,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology, 
hydrography,  geography,  microscopy,  anthro- 
pology, zoology,  botany,  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, technology,  and  industrial  statistics.  To 
these  are  added  a  necrology  and  bibliography 
for  the  year. 

The  importance  of  a  uniform  and  general 
development  of  the  body  as  a  means  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  health  and  vigor  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  that  it  deserves,  and  is 
generally  regarded  with  far  less  interest  than 
the  spasmodic  training  which  fits  our  youth  to 
excel  for  a  brief  time,  and  at  great  risk,  in  the 
popular  athletic  contests  of  the  day.  A  judi- 
cious system,  adapted  to  all  ages  and  both  sex- 
es, which  will  further  this  uniform  and  general 
development,  is  worthy  of  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  parents  and  teachers,  and  indeed 
of  all  who  have  charge  of  the  rearing  of  youth. 
Such  a  system,  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  who 
read  it  carefully,  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  William 
Blaikie's  unpretending  and  excellent  manual, 
How  to  Get  Strong,  and  How  to  Stay  So.27    It  has 


26  Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1878. 
Edited  hy  Simcnoeu  F.  Baird,  with  the  Assistance  of  Emi- 
nent Men  of  Science.  8vo,  pp.  715.  New  York  :  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

27  Hoio  to  Get  Strmi{j,  and  How  to  Stay  So.  By  William 
Blaikie.  16mo,  pp.  296.  New  York :  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. 
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not  been  Mr.  Blaikie's  aim  in  this  instructive 
and  useful  little  volume  to  write  an  exhaust- 
ive treatise  on  gymnastics,  or  to  incite  the 
ambition  of  his  readers  to  great  calistheuic 
performances,  but  merely  in  a  plain  and  un- 
technical  way,  on  a  level  with  the  understand- 
ing and  means  of  any  intelligent  boy  or  girl, 
to  point  out  how  they  may  conserve  their 
health  and  increase  their  vigor  by  a  sensible 
system  of  simple  and  moderate  yet  vigorous 
daily  exercise,  without  the  risks  that  attend 
the  kind  of  exercise  required  in  the  popular 
athletic  contests.  To  this  end,  after  some  pre- 
liminary chapters  in  which  he  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  youth  are  only 
half  built  and  half  developed,  and  in  which  he 
discusses  the  questions,  Do  we  inherit  shapely 
bodies?  Will  daily  exercise  for  girls  pay?  Is  it 
too  late  for  women  to  begin?  and  Why  men 
should  exercise  daily,  he  lays  down  some  plain 
and  practicable  plans  for  the  formation  of 
home  and  school  gymnasiums,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  those  in  colleges  and  elsewhere, 
a  paramount  regard  being  had  throughout  to 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  uniform  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  frame.  His  sugges- 
tions in  this  direction  are  re-enforced  by  a  re- 
sume of  some  of  the  results  that  have  been 
attained  by  brief  and  systematic  exercise. 
Considerable  space  is  then  given  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  special  exercise  that  is  adapted 
to  the  case  of  the  fleshy,  the  thin,  and  the  old, 
and  to  elaborate  directions  for  such  other  spe- 
cial exercises  as  will  develop  particular  mus- 
cles, as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  leg,  the  abdo- 
men, the  loins,  the  chest,  the  arms,  etc.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  sensible  chapter  pre- 
scribing what  exercise  should  be  taken  daily 
by  children,  by  young  men  and  women,  by 
business  men,  and  by  consumptives.  The  vol- 
ume points  out  with  clearness  aud  without 
exaggeration  some  of  the  prevalent  physical 
defects  and  lacks,  which  are  largely  due  to  the 
neglect  of  rational  daily  exercise,  and  suggests 
the  remedy  in  the  form  of  a  few  plain  and  sim- 
ple exercises  for  any  given  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  body,  with  hints  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  little  time  that  needs  to  be  given  to  them 
daily  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  results. 

Deterred  by  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Winkle,  when,  on  a  memorable  occasion 
recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,  he  attempted  to  play  the  unaccustomed 
role  of  a  sportsman,  the  editor  of  the  Literary 
Record  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  affectation  of 
criticising  two  timely  little  manuals,  respect- 
ively entitled  The  Rifle  Club  and  Range,29  and 
Practical  Boat-Sailing^"  as  if  he  had  an  experi- 

28  The  Rifle  Club  and  Range.  By  A.  II .  Wkston,  With 
Illustrations.  16mo,  pp.  1T8.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

29  Practical  Boat-Sailing.  A  Concise  and  Simple  Trea- 
tise on  the  Management  of  Small  Boats  and  Yachts,  etc. 
By  Douglas  Fkazae.  16mo,  pp.  142.  Boston :  Lee  and 
Shepard. 


mental  knowledge  of  the  diversions  of  which 
they  treat.  He  admits,  with  prudent  candor, 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  field  or  aquatic 
sports,  and  that  his  management  of  a  trigger 
or  of  a  sail  would  be  equally  awkward,  and 
perhaps  equally  dangerous  to  all  concerned. 
He  will  therefore  simply  content  himself  with 
saying  that  the  author  of  the  first  named,  hav- 
ing had  many  years'  experience  in  rifle-shoot- 
ing, and  being  desirous  of  contributing  to  the 
establishment  of  rifle -club  associations,  has 
embodied  in  his  book,  in  condensed  form,  a 
large  amount  of  practical  information,  not 
usually  obtainable  by  amateurs,  bearing  upon 
rifle-shooting.  The  work  is,  indeed,  a  com- 
plete manual  on  the  subject,  and  includes  defi- 
nite instructions  for  the  organization  of  a  rifle- 
club  association,  comprising  by-laws  for  its 
government  and  the  steps  requisite  for  its  in- 
corporation ;  ample  directions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  open-air  rifle  range,  the  plan 
and  arrangement  of  its  site,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  its  embankments,  fences,  butts,  and  tar- 
"gets;  precise  advice  as  to  the  duties  of  the 
different  officers,  committees,  etc. ;  and  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  best  method  of  success- 
fully conducting  matches  and  managing  the 
details  of  an  association.  The  book  is  copious- 
ly illustrated  with  plans  of  well-known  ranges, 
together  with  diagrams  of  the  most  approved 
styles  of  targets,  butts,  bullet-proof  fences, 
embankments,  etc.,  with  directions  for  their 
choice  or  construction.  Among  other  matter 
interesting  to  amateurs,  it  also  contains  copies 
of  the  regulations  adopted  by  national  associa- 
tions, a  list  of  foreign  and  American  rifle  clubs, 
and  a  record  of  team  and  individual  rifle 
matches. — The  author  of  the  nautical  manual 
to  which  we  have  referred  has  prepared  it,  as 
he  informs  us,  for  the  double  purpose  of  en- 
abling anjr  person  who  may  peruse  it  to  feel 
coufident  of  "  handling  a  boat  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly safe,"  aud  of  posting  all  tyros  in  the 
technique  of  navigation,  and  the  names  and  uses 
of  all  the  important  ropes,  sails,  etc.,  so  that 
they  will  not  have  "  to  ask  any  body  any  ques- 
tions." We  have  read  the  book,  but  the  au- 
thor's praiseworthy  intentions  are  not  exem- 
plified in  our  case.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel 
less  than  ever  confident  of  our  ability  to  han- 
dle a  boat  so  as  to  be  "  perfectly  safe and  al- 
though, through  its  instrumentality,  we  have 
become  exceedingly  familiar  with  a  vast  vari- 
ety of  names,  and  can  talk  learnedly  about 
"  bob-stays"  and  "davits,"  and  "reefing"  and 
"sounding,"  and  "yawing"  and  "wearing," 
and  have  a  parrot-like  acquaintance  with 
many  other  nautical  terms  and  phrases,  we  are 
more  completely  than  ever  "  all  in  the  wind" 
about  the  thing  or  things  signified  by  them. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  no  doubt  the  book  will 
be  useful  to  many  who  have  more  knowledge 
of  and  a  greater  aptitude  for  aquatics  than  we 
possess. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  19th  of  July. — 
The  conference  report  on  the  Legisla- 
tive Appropriation  Bill  was  adopted  by  both 
Houses  June  18.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  June  21.  The  amendment  allowing 
each  member  $125  for  stationery  for  the  extra 
session  was  stricken  out. — June  19,  the  House 
agreed  to  the  conference  committee's  report 
on  the  Judicial  Expenses  Bill,  including  the 
section  forbidding  the  payment  of  any  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  year  1880  to  deputy  or 
special  marshals  to  be  employed  at  elections. 
The  Senate  agreed  to  the  report  June  21. 
June  23,  the  President  vetoed  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  deprive  him  of  the  means 
of  executing  laws  already  on  the  statute-book 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  execute,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  which  can  be  called  for  by  any  two 
citizens  of  any  city  or  town  having  over 
20,000  inhabitants.  An  attempt  to  pass  the 
bill  over  the  veto  failed  of  the  required  two- 
thirds  vote.  Ou  June  26  the  vetoed  bill  was 
divided,  and  reported  to  the  House  as  two  sep- 
arate measures,  one  providing  only  for  general 
judicial  expenses.  This  was  passed  by  the 
House  the  same  day,  and  by  the  Senate  June 
27.  The  other  bill  repeated  the  vetoed  legis- 
lation forbidding  the  payment  of  deputy-mar- 
shals. It  was  passed  June  27  by  the  House, 
and  the  next  day  by  the  Senate.  June  30,  the 
President  vetoed  the  new  Marshal's  Bill,  and 
the  House  failed  to  j>ass  it  over  the  veto.  The 
President  then  sent  a  special  message  to  both 
Houses  urging  the  necessity  of  an  appropria- 
tion to  pay  for  the  services  of  United  States 
marshals.  Bills  were  accordingly  introduced, 
but  the  Senate  indefinitely  postponed  one,  and 
the  House  rejected  the  other.  The  Army  Ap- 
propriation Bill  passed  the  Senate  June  20, 
and  was  approved  June  23.  The  Postal  Defi- 
ciency Bill  passed  the  Senate  June  21. 

The  Senate,  July  1,  passed  the  House  bill 
placing  quinine  on  the  free  list. 

Congress  adjourned,  sine  die,  July  1. 
State  Conventions  made  the  following  nom- 
inations for  Governors:  California  Republican, 
at  San  Francisco,  June  18,  George  C.  Perkins ; 
Maine  Republican,  Bangor,  June  26,  D.  F.  Davis ; 
California,  "  Honorable  Bilks,"  San  Francisco, 
June  26,  and  California  Democratic,  Sacra- 
mento, July  2,  Hugh  J.  Glenn ;  Maine  Demo- 
cratic, Bangor,  July  1,  Alonzo  Garcelon  ;  Wis- 
consin Greenback,  Watertown,  July  16,  Colonel 
May. 

Prince  Bismarck's  tariff  bill  passed  the 
Reichstag  July  12,  by  a  vote  of  217  to  117.  A 
new  ministry  was  announced  July  14. 

The  Congress  of  the  French  Seuate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  voted,  June  19,  by  549  to 
262,  a  return  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Paris. — The  Educational  Bill  passed  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  July  9,  by  a  vote  of  352  to  159. 


The  government's  Irish  University  Bill"  was 
passed  by  the  British  House  of  Lords  July  15. 

In  obedience  to  a  demand  made  upon  the 
Sultan  by  England  and  France,  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  June  26, 
in  favor  of  his  son  Mohammed  Tewfik. 

The  Zulu  King  has  sued  for  peace,  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  has  given  his  messengers  the  terms 
likely  to  be  exacted  by  the  British  government. 

A  new  Italian  ministry  was  submitted  to 
the  King,  July  13,  with  Signor  Cairoli  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Chili  has  ceded  Patagonia  to  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

Priuce  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  kill- 
ed by  the  Zulus,  June  1,  while  reconnoitring 
with  a  small  party  of  British  soldiers. 

DISASTERS. 

June  28. — Collision  of  steam-ship  City  of 
New  York,  of  the  Havana  Line,  with  Scotch  bark 
Helen,  near  Barnegat.  The  Helen  sank  with 
her  captain  and  four  of  the  crew. 

July  10. — Eight  men  killed  and  forty  wound- 
ed by  the  explosion  of  five  tons  of  giant  pow- 
der at  the  Bodie  mine,  in  California. 

July  16. — Violent  storms  of  wind,  rain,  and 
hail,  accompanied  by  terrific  lightning,  swept 
over  parts  of  Massachusetts,  killing  more  than 
twenty  persons. 

June  17. — Earthquake  near  Aci,  in  Sicily. 
Five  villages  destroyed,  ten  persons  killed. 

July  3. — Colliery  explosion  at  the  High  Blan- 
tyre  pit,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  killing  thir- 
ty-one workmen. 

July  12. — Steam-ship  State  of  Virginia,  of  the 
State  Line,  went  ashore  on  Sable  Island,  in 
a  dense  fog,  and  was  completely  wrecked. 
Four  women  and  five  children  were  drowned. 

July  14. — Dispatch  from  Alexandria,  report- 
ing the  loss  of  the  Egyptian  steamer  Samanoot, 
at  sea.    Twenty-five  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

June  24. — In  Washington,  D.  C,  Commander 
William  C.  West,  of  the  United  States  navy 
retired  list,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

June  25. — In  New  York,  Albert  Weber,  piano 
manufacturer,  aged  fifty  years. 

July  10. — In  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  aged 
seventy-four,  Captain  James  C.  Luce,  com- 
mander of  the  steam-ship  Arctic,  lost  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

July  11. — Near  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  ex-Gov- 
ernor William  Allen,  of  Ohio,  aged  seventy-two 
years. 

June  27. — In  London,  Sir  John  Laud  Mair 
Lawrence,  formerly  Viceroy  and  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  India,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

June  30. — In  London,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  Sir  William  Fothergill  Cooke,  who  con- 
structed the  first  telegraph  line  in  England, 
from  Paddington  to  West  Drayton. 


Draurcr. 


ME.  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  who  died 
recently  iu  England,  transmitted  the  fam- 
ily wit  to  a  daughter,  who  is  a  worthy  niece  to 
the  Right  Reverend  Samuel  Wilberforce,  one  of 
the  wittiest  as  well  as  ablest  prelates  of  mod- 
ern times.  Mr.  Wilberforce  once  contested  a 
large  Yorkshire  borough,  and  while  he  mount- 
ed the  hustings  on  the  day  of  the  election,  he 
left  his  daughter  seated  in  the  carriage.  The 
Conservative  mob  recognized  her,  and  sur- 
rounded her,  with  shouts  of"  Miss  Wilberforce 
forever !"  The  lady  let  down  the  carriage  win- 
dow, and  replied,  with  a  laugh,  "No,iny  friends, 
not  Miss  Wilberforce  forever  Vy 

An  eminent  English  divine  has  said  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  that  "  he  entered  a  room  with  all 
the  sweetness  of  an  angel  and  all  the  agility 
of  a  monkey."   

Heine  said  of  Martin  Luther:  "The  refine- 
ment of  Erasmus,  the  mildness  of  Melanchthon, 
could  never  have  brought  us  so  far  as  the  god- 
Tike  brutality  of  Brother  Martin." 

On  another  occasion  Heine  said:  "I  have 
the  most  peaceable  disposition.  My  desires 
are  a  modest  cottage  with  a  thatched  roof- 
but  a  good  bed,  good  fare,  fresh  milk  and  but- 
ter, flowers  by  my  window,  and  a  few  fine  trees 
before  the  door.  And  if  the  Lord  wished  to 
fill  my  cup  of  happiness,  He  would  grant  me 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  six  or  seven  of  my 
enemies  hanged  on  those  trees.  With  a  heart 
moved  to  pity,  I  would,  before  their  death,  for- 
give the  injury  they  had  done  me  during  their 
lives.  Yes,  we  ought  to  forgive  our  enemies 
— but  not  until  they  are  hanged." 


Culinary  art  is  a  subject  of  interest  in  Chi- 
cago as  elsewhere,  judging  from  the  following 
dialogue  sent  to  us  by  a  dweller  in  that  "West- 
ern Paris :" 

"We  must  have  a  new  girl.  Will  you  an- 
swer this  advertisement?" 

The  interrogatory  was  projected  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  "culcha"  in  Chicago  by  his  devoted 
but  worried  wife.  The  gentleman  called  upon 
the  perfect  lady,  and  was  soon  "  received." 

"  Can  you  do  general  housework  V  is  the 
first  meek  inquiry. 

"Yis"  (loftily). 

"  Can  you  cook  ?" 

"  Cook,  is  it  ?  Sbure  an'  I  shud  say  so !  An' 
I  jist  gradiated  from  a  foine  cookin'  school. 
I'm  a  Lout  on  gurrl," 


Talk  of  a  lack  of  enterprise  or  cheek  in  a 
New  York  reporter!  There  is  no  such  thing. 
Here,  for  instance,  sent  to  the  Drawer  by  a 
Brooklyn  clergyman,  is  a  case  pat  to  the  point : 

"A  few  years  ago,"  he  writes,  "I  was  con- 
ducting the  funeral  service  of  a  prominent 
Brooklyn  official,  who  was  also  a  trusted  offi- 
cial in  my  church.    I  was  about  to  offer  prayer 


at  the  house,  previous  to  the  public  services 
at  the  church,  when  a  young  reporter,  tablet 
and  pencil  in  hand,  and  eyeglasses  well  poised 
on  his  nose,  approached  me  eagerly  with, '  Are 
you  going  to  offer  prayer  now,  Sir  V 
"  '  Yes,  immediately/  I  replied. 

Ah/  said  he, '  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
give  me  the  points  before  you  pray  V  " 


Cardinal  Newman  is  known  not  to  have 
been  in  high  favor  at  Rome  during  the  pontif- 
icate of  Pius  IX.,  certain  English  ultramon- 
tanes  having  the  ear  of  the  Holy  Father.  One 
of  these  was  Monsignor  Talbot,  and  when  Dr. 
Newman  was  asked  by  a  friend  how  it  was 
that  the  Pope  placed  so  much  dependence  on 
the  albino-like  monsignore,  he  replied:  "Ah, 
you  know,  the  popes  have  always  ridden  on 
white  asses" — referring  to  an  old  pontifical 
custom. 


"That  reminds  me  of  a  little  anecdote,"  is 
what  every  bright  man  has  heard  over  and 
over  again,  as  his  memory  has  been  jogged  by 
some  one's  telling  a  good  story.  When  good 
stories  and  ready  repartees  are  going  on,  one 
witty  little  thing  is  sure  to  suggest  another. 
Thus  we  thought  a  day  or  two  since  when 
reading  in  an  evening  paper  that  Charles  Sum- 
ner was  no  musician,  and  that  a  lady  friend 
once  told  him  that  if  he  was  to  buy  a  music- 
box  set  to  "  Old  Hundred,"  she  did  not  believe 
that  he  could  make  it  play  "more  than  seven- 
ty-five." It  was  doubtless  something  in  the 
same  vein  that  prompted  old  Mrs.  Rothschild, 
when  ninety-seven,  to  say  to  her  physician, 
"  Doctor,  you  must  keep  me  up  for  three  years 
more  at  least ;  it  would  be  discreditable  for  a 
Rothschild  to  go  off  under  par ." 


The  parsons  do,  after  all,  tell  the  best  stories. 
Rev.  Dr.  is  responsible  for  the  following : 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  a  very  emi- 
nent clergyman  of  his  own  denomination  vis- 
ited him  and  spent  a  Sabbath  with  him.  Of 
course  he  invited  him  to  preach  for  him,  and, 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  consented.  Rev. 

Dr.  is  tall,  and  his  pulpit  was  rather  high, 

to  accommodate  his  manuscript  to  his  sight; 
his  visitor  was  short,  rather  stout,  and  had  a 

shining  bald  head.    Rev.  Dr.  proposed  to 

lower  the  pulpit  a  little,  but  his  friend  de- 
clined, and,  on  the  contrary,  desired  that  it 
should  be  raised  higher.  It  seemed  that  he 
was  near-sighted,  but  for  some  reason  pre- 
ferred not  to  Avear  spectacles.  The  desk  be- 
ing raised,  he  proceeded  to  pile  upon  it  the 
closed  pulpit  Bible,  two  hymn-books,  a  pile  of 
about  a  dozen  sermons,  and  finally  his  manu- 
script; and  then,  his  bald  head  just  glimmer- 
ing over  the  top  of  his  extempore  fortification, 
he  announced  his  text — "Thou  shalt  see  great- 
er things  than  these." 
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IL  JACOBI. 

A  BURLESQUE  OPERETTA.     IN  ONE  ACT. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 
Jacobi,  a  retired  boot-black,  now  a  millionaire,  who  returns 
to  his  native  land  to  wed  the  maiden  of  Ids  youthf  ul  love. 
Lucy  Ann,  the  fair  maiden  of  his  choice. 
Sophronia,  a  young  lady  of  fortune  and  feeling. 


Scene  I. 

A  Street.  Enter  Jacobi,  his  blacking-boxes,  etc.,  siting 
over  one  shoulder,  a  huge  bouquet  in  one  hand.  Struts 
across  the  stage.  Pauses. 


Jacobi.  At  last!  at  last!  my  native  land,  good-night! — 
I  mean,  good-morning !   Years  have  taken  flight 
Since  I,  departing,  sought  a  wider  sphere, 
And  customers  whom  fate  denied  me  here. 
The  goal  is  won.    Now  I'm  a  millionaire. 
This  well-earned  fortune  'tis  my  wish  to  share 
With  one  dear  girl,  my  own,  my  early  love, 
My  Lucy  Ann,  sweet  gentle  little  dove ! 
This  is  her  home.    [Points.]    I'm  sure  I  recognize 
Yon  chimney,  and— can  I  believe  my  eyes  ? 
Is  that  the  dust  heap  where  of  old  we  played  ? 
It  is,  it  is  !   Then  where 's  my  lovely  maid  ? 

[Sings.    Air,  "Little  Buttercup," from  "Pinafore."1 
I've  roamed  the  w7orld  over, 
Yet  failed  to  discover 
A  maiden  as  sweet  and  true ; 
Now  homeward  returning, 
My  fond  heart  is  burning 
With  ardor  my  treasure  to  view. 

Once  sure  of  this  treasure, 

I'll  make  it  my  pleasure 
To  grant  every  wish  of  her  heart ; 

Her  boots  shall  be  shining, 

No  care  or  repining 
In  Lucy  Ann's  life  shall  have  part 
Lucy  Ann  springs  out  and  coxtrtesies  to  audience.  Tableau. 


Jacobi.  She  comes !  she  comes !   Fond  heart,  thy  flut- 
terings  still ! 

Lucy.  Ha !  hist !  'tis  he  !  I'll  faint— I  won't— I  will ! 

[Staggers. 

Ho!  water!  air!  some  smelling-salts!  a  fan! 

I'm  coming  to  ;  but,  oh  !  your  Lucy  Ann 

Is  sensitive,  my  love.    I  can  not  bear 

Rude  shocks ;  and  you  have  given  me  such  a  scare ! 

[Pants.   Puts  her  hand  on  her  heart. 
Jacobi  (sadly).  I  am  a  wretch— I  know  it— thus  to  fright 
My  Lucy  Ann.    Am  I  forgiven  quite  ? 
Lucy  (sings.   A  ir, "  Oh,  cast  that  shadow  from  thy  broio"). 
Oh,  cast  that  shadow  from  thy  brow ; 

Forget  thy  brushes  for  a  while. 
Hath  Lucy's  voice  no  magic  now  ? 

Is  there  no  spell  in  Lucy's  smile  ? 
Once  on  my  feet  thy  polish  shone ; 

Thy  blacking  was  so  very  black  ! 
Ah !  then  thy  heart  was  all  my  own  : 
Jacobi,  wouldst  thou  take  it  back  ? 
Jacobi  (xveeping).  This  is  too  much  of  muchness !  Let 
me  shed 

One  filial  tear  upon  thy  beauteous  head! 

[Bends  over  her.    She  shrinks  back. 
Lucy.  No,  weep  no  more.    And,  hark  !  my  mother  calls : 
'Tis  time  for  me  to  sweep  my  native  halls. 
I'll  hie  me  to  my  well-worn  broom — 'tis  late— 
And  meet  you  in  the  candy  shop  at  eight. 

Jacobi.  'Tis  well ;  and  I  shall  count  the  lagging  hours. 
Meanwhile  let  me  present  you  with  these  flowers — 
An  emblem  of  your  lover  fond  and  true. 

Lucy  (taking  flowers,  and  pressing  them  to  her  heart). 
How  sweet!  how  green!    Yes,  I  shall  think  of  you 
Each  moment  gazing  on  their  verdant  hue. 

Jacobi  (kisses  her  hand,  points  off  the  stage,  and  speaks). 
The  heat,  my  love,  increases  fast; 
And  down  your  area  steps  just  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  as  in  a  vise, 
A  glorious  lump  of  gleaming  ice. 
And  as  that  stalwart  form  I  saw, 
One  magic  word  I  murmured  o'er — 
Mint-juleps  ! 
Lucy  (sings.    Air,  "  Last  rose  of  summer"). 

'Tis  the  best  drink  for  summer, 

'Twill  cool  thy  warm  brow ; 
'Tis  cheap  and  refreshing, 

Go  drink  of  it  now. 
While  thou  art  partaking, 

Thy  Lucy,  at  home, 
Will  quaff  the  mild  lager, 
All  pearly  with  foam. 
[They  embrace,  and  depart  in  opposite  directions. 


Scene  II. 

A  bank  parlor.    Sophronia  Skeggs  discovered  looking  at 
some  large  books.    Sighs  deeply. 
Sophronia.  Alas!  the  truth  will  all  be  known  to-day — 
My  father's  flight,  the  millions  stolen  away. 
Yet  not  for  that  I  weep.   That  would  be  naught: 
I  only  tremble  lest  he  should  be  caught. 
They'd  make  him  pay  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs, 
And  poverty  would  blight  the  name  of  Skeggs! 

[Sings.   Air,  "  A  many  years  ago," from  "Pinafore."] 
Afar  from  friends  and  home 

My  father's  steps  are  tending: 
While  he  abroad  doth  roam, 
His  millions  I'll  be  spending. 
Enter  Jacobi  unperceived.   He  sings. 
Jacobi.     My  ears  now  I'll  be  lending. 

His  millions  she  is  spending 
While  he  abroad  is  wending 
His  way  from  friends  and  home. 
Soph.       He  dropped  a  bitter  tear, 

And  said,  in  tones  deep-chested, 
Good-by,  my  daughter  dear, 
Your  money's  safe  invested. 
Jacobi.     Her  money's  safe  invested  ! 

His  wisdom  thus  is  tested. 
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His  plans  were  well  digested 
Before  he  left  his  home! 

Soph.  What,  ho!  without!  I  hear  a  footstep  there; 
Methinks  it  is  a  youth  with  gallant  air. 
Thy  name,  fair  stranger?  'tis  suspense  that  kills. 

Jacobi.  My  name  is  Norval;  on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  sheep. 

Soph.  And  in  this  hank 

My  father  fleeced  his  friends.    But  what  is  rank, 
Or  high  position?   I  could  both  resign 
If  lowly  love  and  true  were  only  mine.  [Sighs. 
Sweet  youth,  I'm  very  sad:  my  sire  has  gone; 
He —  [He  interrupts  her. 

Jacobi.  Sought  a  foreign  shore  this  very  morn. 

Soph.  How  know  you  that? 

Jacobi.  I  listened  to  your  song. 

Soph.  Ah,  yes!  I  sang  because  the  time  was  long; 
I  am  a  simple  maiden,  as  you  see — 
A  child  of  nature,  artless,  fond,  and  free. 
If  you  will  list  my  tale,  I'll  try  to  tell 
Just  what  my  father  whispered  in  farewell. 

Jacobi.  Speak,  I  implore!  thy  auditor  I'll  be.  [Aside. 
Oh!  what  a  catch  this  would  have  been  for  me! 
Sophronia  rises  and  sings.    Air,  "  No  one  to  love,"  etc. 
Soph.  Simpletons  talk  of  love  in  a  cot, 
And  fortune  despise;  but,  oh!  trust  them  not! 
Love  can  not  live  on  smiles  and  sighs, 
For  love  of  late  has  grown  worldly-wise. 

Love  likes  to  drive;  love  likes  to  dine; 

Love  fancies  a  glass  of  rare  old  wine. 

What  can  love  do  but  die  in  despair 

When  the  purse  gives  out  and  the  cupboard's  bare? 
Jacobi.  Enough !  I  can  assist  you !  let  me  look 
One  moment  only  on  this  tell-tale  book. 

lie  scans  the  book  for  a  moment.  Some  chords.  He 
blacks  several  pages  with  his  blacking-brush.  So- 
phronia clasps  her  hands,  rolls  her  eyes,  and  drops 
into  her  chair. 


Jacobi.  The  deed  is  done.   I've  saved  your  precious 
name. 

Soph.  Brave  man  !  your  own  reward  I  bid  you  claim. 

Jacobi.  Fair  creature,  my  despair  I'll  mildly  state, 
For  I,  alas !  am  promised— 

Soph,  (shrieks).  Cruel  fate ! 

And  can  it  be  that  we  have  met  too  late  ? 
But  stay !  the  fatal  words  are  not  yet  spoken, 
And  promises,  like  pottery,  can  be  broken. 

Jacobi.  Nay,  nay.    I  sred  my  Lucy  Ann  to-morrow. 
Farewell !  for  I  must  leave  you  to  your  sorrow. 
J acobi  retires,  but  lingers.    Sophroniasm^.s.    Song.  Air, 
from  "  Pinafore;'  "  In  uttering  a  reprobation;1 

Soph.  In  showing  yon  the  wild  commotion 
You've  wakened  in  my  heart- 


ily warmth  of  feeling,  my  devotion — 

Is  mine  a  forward  part? 
Your  worth  no  envy  can  disparage : 

Love,  hear  me  while  I  say 
That  if  you'd  ask  my  hand  in  marriage, 

I'd  gladly  answer  yea — 

I'd  gladly  answer  yea. 
Jacobi.  She'll  gladly  answer  yea. 

Tableau.    Plaintive  music.    Curtain  falls. 


Scene  III. 

The  same  as  Scene  L,  with  the  addition  of  a  bench  on  one 
side.  Enter  Lucy  Ann.  Sings.  Air,  "  Kathleen  Ma* 
vourneen." 

Lucy.  Darling  Jacobi,  the  young  morn  is  winking, 
The  newsboys  are  bawling,  afar  from  their  home, 
The  lamp-lighter  hastens,  the  lamps  are  all  blinking — 

Ah!  why  dost  thou  tarry,  and  where  dost  thou  roam? 
I'm  waiting  to  greet  thee;  the  night,  is  enchanting; 

Together  we'll  sup  upon  raspberry  tart; 
The  taffy  we  loved  once  shall  not  be  a-wanting: 

Then  why  art  thou  silent,  thou  voice  of  my  heart? 
Music,  at  first  plaintive,  changing  into  "  Yankee  Doodle/ 
Enter  Jacobi,  hastily.    He  sings  to  that  air. 
Jacobi.  See  the  conquering  hero  come! 

Oh,  such  a  charming  fellow  ! 
Eyes  are  bright,  and  sweet  lips  dumb, 
While  hearts,  alas!  grow  mellow. 

Chorus.  "  Yankee  Doodle." 
(Both  joining  hands  as  they  sing,  and  keeping  time.) 
Hearts  at  once  before  him  fall, 

Vain  is  all  resistance; 
Girls,  beware  the  potent  thrall, 
And  keep  him  at  a  distance! 

Chorus.  "  Yankee  Doodle." 
Lucy.  Jacobi,  thou  art  late.    Why  this  delay  ? 
Hast  met  another  maiden  on  thy  way  ? 
Thou  hast!  thou  hast!   I  read  it  in  thine  eye, 
And  thy  poor  Lucy  Ann  in  vain  may  sigh. 

Jacobi.  Nay,  hear  me  swear  by  all  the  stars  above, 
Thou  art  my  first,  my  own,  my  only  love! 
Lucy.  But  hast  thou  to  no  other  maiden  spoken  ? 
Jacobi.  I — only  said —  [Confusedly. 
Lucy  (interrupting).     Speak  not !  my  heart  is  broken. 
She  iceeps.    He  is  agitated ;  kneels  on  one  knee  before  her, 
and  sings.    Air,  "  Take  back  the  heart;'  etc. 
Jacobi.  I  swear  I  am  true,  and  to  prove  it, 

I  give  thee  this  box  for  thine  own — 

[Offering  blacking-box. 
My  blacking!   Thou  surely  wilt  love  it- 
Love  it  for  my  sake  alone. 
'Tis  true  that  another  is  pining 

For  me — and  the  maiden  is  sweet — 
But  I  vow  by  my  polish  so  shining 
To  kneel  evermore  at  thy  feet.  [Rising. 
Lucy  Ann  waves  the  box  away,  and  sings  to  same  air. 
Lucy.    Take  back  the  box  thou  hast  given: 
What  is  thy  blacking  to  me? 
Anguish  my  heart-strings  hath  riven: 

Thou  and  thy  polish  are  free. 
Brighten  her  boots  and  her  shoes-es ; 

Let  them  uncommonly  shine- 
Dark  is  her  lot  who  refuses 
Ever  to  call  herself  thine! 
[Lucy  continues  to  weep  during  the  folloiving  lines.] 
Jacobi.  Lucy,  I've  had  my  sorrows.   Many  a  time 
Have  I  been  cheated  with  a  bogus  dime; 
I've  blacked  some  boots  whose  owners  ran  away, 
And  left  me  waiting  vainly  for  my  pay ; 
Once  I  was  fool  enough— 'tis  true— to  lend 
Some  money ;  well— I  lost  it  with  my  friend. 
But  this  is  worse  than  all,  to  see  you  turn 
From  your  Jacobi,  and  his  fond  words  spurn. 
'Tis  madness  overwhelms  my  throbbing  brain! 
Lucy  (rushing  into  his  arms).  Jacobi,  see  !    I  trust  thee 
once  again. 
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A  loud  chord  is  str  uck.   The  lovers  start.  Enter  Sophronia. 
Jacobi.  She's  here ! 
Soph.  She  is. 

Lucy.  She  sha'n't  be,  very  long. 

Jacobi.  Forbear! 

Soph.  Beware ! 

Lucy.  Take  care !  Let's  have  a  song. 

Song  by  all,  Jacobi  in  the  middle  of  group.    Air,  "Never 
mind  the  ivhy,"  etc.,  from  "Pinafore." 
Here's  a  very  sad  affair,  oh ! 
Lovers  three  can  never  pair,  oh ! 
Neither  maiden  will  surrender 
Share  of  poor  Jacobi's  heart. 
Love's  young  dream  is  fond  and  tender : 
How  can  either  bear  to  part ! 
Chorus.  Up  above  the  stars  are  shining; 

Hearts  are  aching  here  below; 
Smiles  and  sighs  are  intertwining, 
While  the  moments  come  and  go. 
Jacobi.        Smiles  and  sighs  are  intertwining. 
Soph,  (aside).  Smiles  upon  his  face  are  shining. 
Lucy.         I  with  jealous  doubt  am  pining. 
Soph.         She  with  jealous  doubt  is  pining. 
All.  'Tis  a  wretched  complication! 

One  may  yet  be  blessed,  it  seems; 
One  must  suffer  separation 
From  the  lover  of  her  dreams. 
Soph.  Enough,  Jacobi !    Lucy  Ann  hath  won. 
BIcjss  you,  my  children!    I  ask  one  favor— one: 


We'll  eat  a  pitilupena  ere  we  part. 

[Giving  a  part  of  a  pea-nut  to  each. 
Farewell,  and  pity  my  grief-stricken  heart. 

[Sophronia  retires,  but  does  not  leave  the  stage. 
Jacobi  sings.   Air,  "  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave." 
Jacobi,  Mine  was  a  foolish  dream. 

I  loved  not  her,  but  her  gold. 
Awakened  now,  it  would  seem 
Love  can  not  be  bought  or  sold. 
Chorum.  Love  can  not,  love  can  not,  love  can  not  be 

bought  or  sold. 
Jacobi.   To-morrow  the  sun  will  shine 
On  our  happy  wedding-day. 


Is  thy  heart  as  glad  as  mine? 
Dost  thou  love  me,  darling,  say  ? 
Chorus.  Do%t  thou  love,  dost  thou  love,  dost  thou  love 
me?  etc. 

Lucy.  That  strain  again  ! — it  hath  a  dying  fall. 
Sing  something  new,  or  else  don't  sing  at  all. 
Jacobi.  Then,  dearest,  for  a  song  on  thee  I'll  call. 

Lucy  Ann  sings.    Air,  11  Comin'  thro'  the  rye." 
Lucy.      Now  Jacobi  loves  me  only, 
Nuver  more  I'll  sigh, 
Never  more  will  wander  lonely — 

Doubts  and  fears  good-by ! 
Every  maiden  needs  a  lover ; 

Best  of  all  have  I ; 
While  poor  Sophronia  walks  forlorn, 
A  tear-drop  in  her  eye. 
[As  she  concludes  her  song  she  falters,  puts  her  hand  to 
her  brow,  and  groans.   He  springs  to  sivpport  her. 
Lucy  (faintly).  Jacobi,  I  am  poisoned!   Never  more 
We'll  play  together  on  yon  cellar  door, 
As  in  our  childish  days.    Ah !  life's  a  vapor, 
A  fleeting  show,  where  we  but  dance  and  caper. 
My  breath  is  gone — my  brain  is  dizzy— oh! 
That  fatal  philopena!   Hold  me — so! 
The  moonlight  fades;  the  stars  are  dim  as  tapers. 
Jacobi,  don't  let  this  get  in  the  papers ! 
If  I  could  only— live— to— ascertain 
That  you  won't — wed— Sophronia— ah,  'tis  vain  ! 

[She  dies.  Jacobi  weeps.  He  places  her  on  the  bench 
in  an  upright  position  and  sits  beside  her.  Plaintive 
music. 

Jacobi.  Poisoned !  then  so  am  I !  'tis  my  last  hour — 
That  deadly  pea-nut  proves  ils  fatal  power. 
I'd  like,  before  I  take  my  last  repose, 
To  put  a  little  polish  on  her  toes, 
But  feel  my  strength  exhausted — I'm  go-going — 
Ha!  there's  Sophronia  in  dim  distance  showing! 

[Sophronia  appears  in  full  view  as  he  speaks. 
Jacobi.  Why  have  you  doomed  me  to  such  cruel  fate? 
Soph.  That  poisoned  pea-nut  spoke  a  woman's  hate! 
Yet — quick!  an  antidote!  hope  has  not  fled — 
Jacobi.  Alas!  I  sink — I  die.    Support  my  head. 

[He  dies,  and  Sophronia  advances  and  sits  beside  him. 
Plaintive  chords. 
Soph.  The  fatal  deed  is  done!   Jacobi's  gone — 
To  live  without  him  is  to  live  forlorn. 

[Takes  a  pea-nut  out  of  her  pocket,  and  eats  it  slowly. 
But  here's  the  remedy  for  all  my  woe. 
Soon  from  this  cold,  ungrateful  world  I'll  ,go. 
Here  close  beside  him  let  me  sit  and  view 
His  lovely  face,  that  did  my  peace  undo. 
Ha!  ha!  the  poison  works — 'tis  time  to  die — 
Jacobi  dear — a  last — a  long — good-by ! 

[Sophronia  dies,  but  remains  upright.  The  three  are 
now  seated  side  by  side  on  the  bench  before  mentioned. 
Some  bars  of  plaintive  music. 
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A  VrE  first  touched  the  shore  of  mod- 
▼  t  ern  civilization  at  Venice — a  shore 
washed  by  the  waters  of  antiquity  and  of 
quaint  provincialism,  and  strewn  with 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  all  times  and 
of  many  strange  peoples,  yet  an  entirely 
new  land  to  one  who  comes  from  the 
haunts  of  the  simple  Tyrol ese. 

My  rustic  pen  must  refrain  from  a 
description  of  this  sweet  city  of  the 
sea.     "Where  so  many  of  the  world's 


best  artists  have  laid  their  smoothest  verse 
and  their  most  graceful  periods  in  homage, 
no  word  of  mine  need  seek  a  place.  To 
the  solemn,  spell-bound  spirit  city  of  the 
past  I  offer  only  the  tribute  of  silent  love 
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and  admiration.  Its  crumbling  balconies 
and  its  slime -grown  and  water -lapped 
thresholds,  the  mellow  glow  of  its  over- 
ripe facades,  and  the  soft  shimmer  of  its 
color-fed  lagoons,  will  attract  and  enchant 
the  beauty-loving  world  without  my  help. 

( )ne  of  its  aspects,  however,  seems  to 
me  to  have  received  inadequate  notice. 
Wreathed  within  the  city  of  the  canals 
and  the  gondolas,  co-extensive  with  it, 
and  growing  from  the  same  core  of  hu- 
manity, lies  unobserved  the  quiet  and 
hidden  city  of  the  streets — a  city  full  of 
strange  people,  busy  with  the  indolence 
and  unthrift  of  Italian  daily  life. 

Hoping  to  catch  the  first  movement  of 
the  day,  I  went  out  at  half  past  six.  In 
France  it  should  have  been  quite  two 
hours  earlier;  but  I  struck  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  morning  life.  A  sleepy  and 
uncombed  w7aiter  was  giving  coffee  to  a 
few  straggling  guests  on  the  Riva,  drow- 
sy fishermen  were  just  hoisting  their 
pointed  sails,  and  one  after  another  the 
•gondoliers  of  the  Piazzetta  were  creeping 
from  under  their  awnings  and  stretching 
their  languid  arms  in  regret  for  the  ended 
night.  About  the  steps  of  the  Campanile, 
and  in  every  sheltered  corner,  beggars 
were  still  dreaming  on  the  pavement. 
The  Piazza  was  piled  here  and  there  with 
the  chairs  and  tables  at  which  last  night 
delegates  from  all  nations  had  sat  under 
the  moonlight,  sipping  coffee  and  ices, 
and  drinking  in  the  mellow  glory  of  the 
golden  mosaic  portals  of  San  Marco.  The 
pigeons,  lineal  descendants  of  Dandolo's 
carriers,  were  picking  the  last  crumbs 
from  the  clean  pavement,  and  broad  day 
filled  the  whole  deserted  square. 

Turning  the  corner  of  the  church,  and 
crossing  the  canal  which  passes  under  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  I  left  the  Venice  of  the 
gondola,  and  penetrated  a  labyrinth  of 
narrow  streets — foot-ways  only,  for  no 
hoof  ever  awakens  their  echoes — which 
led  in  and  out  among  the  houses  and 
garden  walls,  up  and  down  over  narrow 
bridges,  into  little  squares  where  fruit 
women  were  setting  up  their  stands,  and 
where  seedy  men  were  taking  morning 
cocktails  of  black  coffee  and  brandy  at 
the  tables  in  front  of  the  caffe,  to  the 
doors  of  grand  churches  where  matutinal 
women  were  attending  mass,  and  into 
many  a  cul-de-sac  whence  the  steps 
must  be  retraced. 

I  met  respectable  middle-aged  clerks,  in 
well-worn  black,  who  bought  their  morn- 


ing papers  and  trudged  on  to  their  desks 
— men  who  had  come  out  from  their  own 
homes,  and  were  going  to  their  regular 
bread-wiimiiig  work,  whose  round  of  life 
lies  in  this  strange  place,  and  whose  fa- 
miliar daily  scenes  are  these  marvels 
which  we  come  so  far  to  see— men  to 
whom  the  name  America  brings  only 
vague  suggestions  of  New  York  and  Bra- 
zil. I  think  this  impressed  me  more  than 
any  thing  else.  To  have  a  foreigner  in 
the  streets  turn  and  look  at  me  as  though 
not  he  but  I  myself  were  the  interesting 
object — this  is  the  most  unsettling  sight 
of  all  my  seeings. 

Little  by  little  business  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  streets.  Bakers'  shops 
and  butcllers,  shops  and  fish  stalls  were 
opened ;  the  din  of  countless  blacksmiths 
and  coppersmiths  filled  the  air  at  every 
turn,  as  though  the  making  of  locks  and 
kettles  and  chimney-pots  were  the  one 
usurping  industry  of  the  world;  loud- 
voiced  women  called  all  the  people  to 
come  and  partake  of  baked  pumpkin, 
fresh  and  hot;  and  the  melody  of  min- 
gled street  cries  grew  to  a  chorus  of  sup- 
plication. 

Lately  risen  maidens  lowered  baskets 
from  their  balconies,  and  fished  up  cat- 
meat,  or  bread,  or  onions,  or  other  house- 
hold supplies,  lowered  the  coppers  for 
payment,  gathered  their  scanty  raiment 
about  them,  and  withdrew.  The  vender — 
we  knew  him  at  the  opera — pocketed  his 
money,  tossed  his  load  to  his  head,  and 
yelled  his  noisy  way  down  the  alley. 

In  the  Piazza  beyond  the  Rialto,  where 
early  activity  most  centres,  I  took  up  a 
commanding  position  at  an  out-of-door 
table,  and  ordered  my  "  white  coffee"  and 
bread  and  butter.  What  a  wonderful 
place  it  was  for  breakfasting — just  for 
once!-  What  pretty  but  carelessly  clad 
women  in  black  lace  head-dresses  came 
from  each  street  and  went  toward  the 
church  ;  what  a  clatter  the  wooden  pat- 
tens made,  and  what  a  gabble  the  news- 
boys ;  what  loads  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables the  women  carried  past;  how  the 
urchins  gambled  for  soldi;  how  unlike 
every  thing  was  to  what  we  see  at  home ; 
and  how  unreal  one  grows  to  feel  himself 
in  watching  it  all ! 

The  cheap  dealers  of  the  Rialto  were 
taking  down  their  shutters  and  displaying 
their  low-priced  wares.  Boys  sat  on  the 
broad  steps  munching  bread  and  revelling 
in  the  yellow  luxury  of  broad  wedges  of 
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hot  and  savory  pumpkin.    The  purvey- 
ors of  the  adjacent  quarters  were  climb-  , 
nig  the  steps  with  whole  head-loads  of  ( 
grapes,  or  fish,  or  vegetables.    Over  the 
hand-rail,  filling  the  whole  width  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  lay  a  fleet  of  barges  un- 
loading, with  produce  from  beyond  the 
lagoons,  or  stowing  away  assorted  cargoes 
of  white  and  purple  grapes,  peaches,  figs, 
lettuce,  chiccory,  radishes,  shining  white 
onions,  carrots,  beets,  potatoes — the  whole 
fresh-colored  assortment  of  green-gro- 
cery.   On  shore  the  market  people  filled 
the  streets  and  arcades  with  fish,  and 
flesh,  and  fowl,  and  fruit,  and  flowers, 
and  the  whole  air  with  a  tumult  of  noisy 
traffic.    I  descended  among  the  throng, 
where  customers  were  importuned  on  ev- 


£1$^^  ery    hand,  and 

where  sharp  bar- 
"  ' v^jyifj  ■■'  gains  were  driv- 

ing in  sprats  and  snails  and 
||H  in  fractions  of  the  smallesl 

Pif^-'  fowl. 

Entering  a  little  square 
shut  in  by  high  houses,  and, 
like  most  Venetian  squares, 
dominated  by  the  unfinished  facade  of  a 
time-stained  church,  I  noticed  a  singular 
activity  among  the  people.  They  were 
scurrying  in  from  every  alley,  and  hast- 
ening from  every  house  door,  with  odd- 
shaped  copper  buckets  on  hook -ended 
wooden  bows,  and  with  little  coils  of  rope. 
Old  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  all 
gathered  closely  about  a  covered  well 
curb  in  the  middle  of  the  square;  and  still 
they  hurried  on,  until  they  stood  a  dozen 
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deep  around  it.  Presently  the  church 
tower  slowly  struck  eight,  and  a  little  old 
man  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
passed  his  ponderous  iron  key  through 
the  lid,  and  unlocked  the  well.  The  ket- 
tles went  jangling  into  it,  and  came  slop- 
ping out  again  at  an  amazing  rate,  and 
the  people  trudged  off  home,  each  with  a 
pair  of  them  swung  from  the  shoulder. 
The  wells  are  deep  cisterns,  which  are  fill- 
ed during  the  night,  and  it  is  out  of  amia- 
ble consideration  for  those  who  love  their 
morning  nap  that  they  are  given  as  good 
a  chance  as  their  neighbors  of  getting  an 
unsoiled  supply.  It  is  the  first  instance 
that  has  come  to  my  notice  of  a  commend- 
able municipal  restraint  upon  the  repre- 
hensible practice  of  early  rising.  Few, 
very  few,  of  those  who  came  for  water  had 
had  time  for  their  toilets.  Their  day  evi- 
dently begins  with  this  excursion  to  the 
public  reservoir. 

Later  In  my  walk  I  saw  a  cistern  being 
replenished.  A  barge  filled  with  fresh- 
water lay  in  a  canal  near  by,  and  a  steam- 
pump  forced  the  supply  through  a  hose 
to  the  square,  where  a  gutter  carried  it  to 
the  well.  The  water  is  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. It  is  brought  through  conduits  from 
the  Euganean  Hills,  near  Padua,  but  its 
distribution  through  the  city  is  carried  on 
in  the  original  manner  indicated.  For  a 
city  where  the  salt  sea  is  the  scavenger, 
where  ablutions  are  not  de  rigueur,  and 
where  water  is  not  a  beverage  the  cost  of 
laying  distributing  mains  has  wisely  been 
spared. 

By  nine  o'clock  I  had  walked  some 
miles,  and  had  seen  the  populace  subside 
from  its  brief  spasm  of  activity  and  settle 
down  to  the  sweet  do-nothing  of  its  daily 
life,  and  I  turned  my  face  homeward.  I 
sought  in  vain  for  a  ferry  over  the  Grand 
Canal.  I  was  lost  in  a  maze  of  confusing 
streets.  Defeated  of  my  purpose,  I  called 
a  gondola,  and  was  rowed  ignommiously 
back  to  my  hotel. 

From  Botzen  I  had  sent  a  trunk  to  Ven- 
ice by  freight-train,  and  I  went  to  the 
station  to  get  it.  I  was  met  by  a  porter 
who  had  served  in  the  Austrian  army,  and 
who  spoke  German.  He  kindly  took  my 
case  in  hand.  ,  Armed  with  my  receipt,  I 
was  conducted  to  a  freight  clerk's  office. 
He  looked  through  many  pigeon-holes, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders — my  trunk 
had  not  arrived.  I  expostulated.  He 
looked  again,  and  again  shrugged.  Four- 
teen days  should  have  sufficed,  but  he  had 


as  yet  received  no  notice  of  the  arrival. 
My  porter  took  me  to  the  custom-house ; 
there  stood  the  trunk,  covered  with  a 
week's  dust.  Back  to  the  freight  clerk; 
he  looked  again.  No,  the  freight  letter 
had  not  arrived.  I  did  not  want  the  let- 
ter. I  wanted  the  trunk.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders;  we  must  wait  until  the  chef 
should  come.  At  last  the  chef  came.  He 
reinembered  having  seen  the  letter,  and 
he  looked  through  the  pigeon-holes.  He 
must  be  mistaken ;  it  could  not  have  come. 
No  matter  about  the  letter,  my  receipt  was 
a  duplicate,  and  I  wanted  the  trunk.  The 
chef  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Then  he 
went  off  to  rummage  through  a  desk  at 
another  corner  of  the  room,  and  at  last  he 
found  the  unlucky  letter.  Then  we  must 
take  the  letter  to  the  custom-house.  Of- 
ficial number  one  vised  it,  and  sanded  it, 
and  turned  me  over  to  official  number 
two.  This  one  looked  at  the  trunk,  wrote 
something  on  the  paper,  blotted  it  with  a 
pinch  of  dust  from  the  floor,  and  sent  us 
to  official  number  three,  who  did  a  long 
sum  on  it,  in  triplicate,  opened  a  little 
drawer,  took  out  some  sand  with  an  iron 
spoon,  and  sprinkled  it  again.  Then  num- 
ber four  wrote  an  illegible  signature  on 
each  of  the  three  sections,  sprinkled  on 
some  sand  from  a  box,  poured  most  of  the 
sand  on  to  his  desk,  and  sent  us  to  number 
five,  who  verified  the  computation,  wrote 
his  name  three  times,  sanded,  and  dis- 
patched us  to  number  one.  The  circum- 
locution was  complete.  Number  one 
wrote  something  more,  sanded  the  news- 
paper he  had  been  reading,  and  set  us  free. 
Now  we  would  get  the  trunk  and  be  off. 
By  no  means,  we  must  trudge  back  to  the 
station,  wait  for  the  clerk  to  come  back 
from  somewhere,  pay  him  some  money, 
give  him  the  letter,  and  get  his  permit, 
duly  signed  and  sanded,  and  then  go  to 
the  custom-house  and  carry  away  the 
property.  It  has  taken  the  reader — who 
has  not  skipped — some  minutes  to  read 
this  tale.  It  took  me  fifteen  minutes  to 
write  it;  it  took  me  six  times  fifteen  min- 
utes to  go  through  the  evolutions  which  it 
describes. 

Feeling  sure  that  I  should  never  climb 
another  mountain,  I  had  brought  from 
Cortina — as  a  trophy  to  hang  under  my 
Mosel  oar — the  alpenstock  with  which  I 
struggled  up  Tofana:  value,  twenty-two 
cents.  For  convenience  I  would  send  it 
as  freight  to  Havre.  To  allow  for  the 
slowness  of  the  clerks,  we  assigned  an  ex- 
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tra  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  busi- 
ness of  getting  it  off  our  hands,  besides  a 
half  hour  for  buying  tickets  and  register- 
ing- the  baggage.    In  front  of  the  station 


money.  Mark  it  'Paid,1  and  send  it  as 
soon  as  possible. " 

But  they  manage  these  things  better  in 
Italy.    I  must  go  back  and  see  what  'k  Ex- 


stands  a  little  guard-house,  with  the  de- 
luding legend,  kt  Expedizione.11 

li  Might  I  send  this  stick  to  Havre  ?" 

"Sicuro.11 

' '  How  much  will  it  cost  ?" 

We  must  ask.  The  expeditor  goes  with 
us  to  the  freight  clerk,  who  answers, 
'  "More  than  it  is  worth.1' 

"Probably,  but  how  much  ?" 

"  How  much  does  it  wei<rh  ?" 

'4 1  don't  know.     Weigh  it.1' 

The  expeditor  hung  it  to  the  hook  of  a 
steelyard  which  another  man  held  up: 
"One  kilo11  (two  pounds).  Then,  after  a 
calculation:  "Two  francs." 

"Very  well;  I  will  stand  two  francs. 
No  matter  about  the  receipt.    Here  is  the 


pedizione"  really  means.  I  must  give  the 
details  very  clearly,  and  the  official  must 
make  out  the  papers.  I  might  go  and  get 
my  tickets  and  fight  my  baggage  through, 
and  then  come  back.  I  came  back,  at 
the  end  of  a  half  hour  and  of  all  my 
patience,  and  found  him  still  writing. 
There  were  three  "freight  letters,11  each 
as  long  and  intricate  as  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance, and  two  long  "declarations11  for 
the  custom-house — giving  a  description, 
value,  etc.,  etc.*    Then  we  went  to  the 

*  All  concerning  twenty-two  cents'  worth  of  wood 
and  iron,  which  had  not  reached  Havre  twenty-eighl 
days  later,  and  probably  never  will  reach  there. 
One  of  those  freight  letters  has  got  into  a  wrong 
pigeon-hole. 
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freight  clerk,  and  he  signed  something, 
and  I  signed  something  (sanded),  and 
the  "  Expedizione"  man  demanded  three 
francs  and  a  half.  I  referred  to  the  con- 
tract for  two  francs. 

' k  Ah !  mais !  the  '  Expedizione1  costs  a 
franc  and  a  half.1' 

At  last  I  was  free.  Every  thing  was 
attended  to,  and  we  had  still  seven  min- 
utes to  get  our  seats.  I  separated  Jane 
from  a  poodle  with  which,  and  with  whose 
mistress,  of  course,  she  had  made  friends, 
gathered  up  my  bags  and  bundles,  and 
started  gayly  for  the  train. 

As  we  turned  into  the  corridor  we  saw 
the  great  doors  swing  to,  and  our  porter 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  But  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

"Troppo  tardi!" 

"  It  is  only  ten  minutes  past  nine,  and 
the  train  leaves  at  a  quarter  past.1' 

4  *  The  doors  are  closed  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  train  starts." 

"Then  why  in — !"  But  no,  the  man 
did  not  understand  English,  and  no  poor 
words  of  mine  could  do  justice  to  the  situ- 
ation. Jane  thought  otherwise,  but  then 
her  words  are  never  poor,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion she  showed  an  approach  to  genius. 
As  a  piece  of  sketchy  characterization,  the 
estimate  she  expressed  of  Italian  executive 
ability  was  worthy  of  permanent  record ; 
but  she  is  overfastidious  in  such  matters, 
and  prefers  that  her  achievement  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  our  private  pos- 
session. 

Tiie  train  gone,  we  demanded  to  see  the 
station-master.  We  were  taken  to  his  of- 
fice, and  were  most  politely  received.  He 
is  a  large  man  and  a  handsome  man,  with 
that  suavity  and  grace  of  manner  for 
which  the  rest  of  his  race  are  noted.  He 
listened  to  our  plaint — our  vituperation 
had  expended  itself  behind  that  closed 
door — and  he  encouraged  us  to  express 
our  frank  opinion  of  the  administration 
of  Italian  railways.  I  told  him  of  my 
trunk,  and  the  stupid  fuss  about  my  stick, 
of  the  miseries  of  his  baggage-room,  and 
of  much  incident  which  one  who  is  travel- 
ling in  Italy  finds  ready  to  his  tongue. 
In  such  a  presence  I  could  not  give  my 
opinion  its  ruder  expression,  but  he  took 
my  meaning,  and  he  accepted  it  in  a  sym- 
pathizing spirit.  Unfortunately  he  could 
only  execute  his  orders  ;  he  deeply  re- 
gretted that  they  were  such  as  to  cause 
much  annoyance  to  passengers;  lie  could 
tell  us  of  other  things  in  which  their  sys- 


tem was  still  more  at  fault;  they  had 
made  the  grave  mistake  of  copying  the 
methods  of  France,  which  were  full  of  im- 
perfections, instead  of  those  of  England, 
which  were  so  admirable. 

' k  We  are  not  English ;  we  are  Amer- 
ican." 

' '  Ah !  You  are  American  ?  I  am  glad 
tosmeet  you.  Kindly  take  seats,  and  tell 
me  of  your  systems." 

Thus  the  shrewd  man  turned  our 
thoughts  into  the  didactic  channel — al- 
ways so  soothing — and  he  gave  us  by  his 
attention  as  a  listener  almost  a  compen- 
sation for  our  annoyance.  His  interest 
in  us  grew  warm.  We  had  intended  to 
lunch  at  Verona,  and  to  go  on  by  the  next 
train  to  Lake  Garda,  and  take  the  boat  for 
Riva.  We  would  make  a  great  mistake; 
for  the  king  and  queen  were  at  Verona, 
and  there  would  be  a  f  esta,  which  we  sure- 
ly should  not  miss.  Really — we  knew 
our  own  plans  best,  but  so  it  seemed  to 
him — we  ought  by  all  means  to  pass  the 
night  at  Verona.  He  actually  dismissed 
us  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 

In  i  calmer  mood  I  return  to  my  convic- 
tion that  all  we  hear  of  the  much  vaunted 
"regeneration  of  united  Italy"  is  a  mere 
enthusiast's  delusion.  No  nation  tolera- 
ting such  a  system  of  railway  administra- 
tion as  hers  holds  the  germ  of  regeneration 
any  where  in  its  organization.  If  she  is 
ever  to  acquire  it,  she  must  seek  it  in  the 
blood  of  a  race  to  which  the  organization 
of  our  best  railroads  was  possible. 

Now  listen  to  the  tale  of  our  sorrows. 
See  what  it  implies  to  lose  a  train  in  Ven- 
ice, and  give  us  your  sympathy. 

We  rowed  back  to  the  Piazza ;  attended 
the  splendid  full  mass  at  San  Marco;  wan- 
dered through  the  unequalled  halls  of  the 
Ducal  Palace — the  gorgeous  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  great  republic; 
lunched  at  Florian's  caff e ;  went  to  Vero- 
na in  the  afternoon ;  spent  the  moonlight 
evening  in  its  vast  Roman  amphitheatre, 
and  in  the  crowded  square,  where  the 
whole  town  turned  out  for  its  promenade, 
and  where  a  good  band  gave  an  open-air 
concert;  passed  the  next  morning  among 
the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers,  and  in  the 
noted  Veronese  churches ;  and  went  com- 
fortably to  Peschiera  in  time  for  the  after- 
noon boat.  The  king  and  queen  had  left 
Verona,  and  of  course  the  "capo  di  sta- 
zione"  knew  it;  but  he  had  made  them 
serve  his  appeasing  purpose  all  the  same. 

We  sat  for  two  hours  on  the  deck  of  the 
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little  steamer,  moored  to 
the  wharf ,  and  dined  there, 
watching-  the  while  the 
manoeuvre  of  boats  with 
pointed  lateen-sails,  and 
the  work  of  red-capped 
sailors ;  gossiping  with  the 
cook,  and  playing-  with  his 
dog-;  and  dreaming  over 
the  shimmering  blue  wa- 
ter, and  the  hot,  hazy,  far- 
away shore,  where  Catul- 
lus lived  and  wrote,  and 
over  the  fairy  crests  of 
the  mountains  which  lead 
Tyrol  down  to  bathe  its 
feet  in  the  blue  waves  of 
Garda. 

Some  one  at  the  British 
Association's  meeting  at 
Dublin  read 
the  intellect 
He  cited  no 
markable  as 
chino's  dog, 
this  boat. 


on 


a  paper  on 
of  animals, 
case  so  re- 
that  of  Cu- 
which  lives 
This,  and 
the  steamer  which  runs  to 
Desenzano — fifteen  miles 
away,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  lake — start 
from  Riva,  at  the  north 
end  of  Garda.  The  dog 
was  familiar  with  the 
crews  of  both,  and  with 
the  other  craft,  but  he  had  never 
made  a  trip  by  her.  For  a  long 
time  he  watched  her  course  down 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  saw 
her  drawing  farther  and  father 
away,  until  she  was  hidden  by 
the  projecting  point.  One  day, 
his  mind  fully  settled  to  its  theory,  he 
proceeded  to  verify  it.  He  marched  de- 
liberately over  to  Desenzano,  took  pas- 
sage, came  safely  to  Riva,  and  went  back 
to  his  familiar  kitchen  with  an  air  of  en- 
tire satisfaction.  He  could  not  be  induced 
to  make  another  trip  by  that  boat.  He 
had  kk  done1'  it,  and  had  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer  in  that  direction.  He  had  rea- 
soned out  a  plan  of  action,  and  had  found 
his  reasoning  correct. 

Garda  is  the  largest  of  the  Italian  lakes 
— thirty-six  miles  long.  It  was  our  first 
one,  and  it  must  be  the  bluest  lake  in  the 
world.  It  starts  in  the  fertile  plain  of 
Lombardy,  and  piercing  the  grand  range 
by  which  this  is  sheltered,  it  runs  quite 
into  the  heart  of  the  bare-peaked  mount- 


ains of  Austri- 
an Tyrol.  All 
along  its  east-  lkmon  gardens,  lake  garda. 
ern  shore  Ital- 
ian villages,  monasteries,  mountain  chap- 
els, vineyards,  and  chestnut  groves  give 
interest  to  every  mile  of  the  journey. 
After  night-fall  close-nestling  Riva  wel- 
comed us  to  its  pleasant  lake-side  hotel 
terraces. 

Riva  has  a  history  such  as  belongs  to 
all  towns  of  good  military  position  lying 
on  the  border-land  between  the  plains  of 
the  south  and  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
the  north.  But  it  has  a  beauty — an  un- 
describable  lake-side  and  mountain-fool 
charm — which  attracted  us  more.  Leav- 
ing its  past  to  those  who  are  fresher  and 
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more  eager  students,  we  contented  our- 
selves with  a  simple,  inactive  absorption 
of  the  unsurpassed  natural  beauty  which 
clusters  about  this  northern  nook  of  the 
high-walled  blue  Lago  di  Garda.  We 
were  rowed  to  its  plashing"  fall  of  Ponale, 
and  at  night-fall  we  wandered  out  over 
its  cliff-side  road — a  road  which  absolute- 
ly clings  to  the  side  of  the  steep  and  some- 
times overhanging  limestone  precipices, 
and  is  threaded  through  tunnels  like  a 
string  through  its  beads.  In  more  than 
one  place  a  stone  dropped  from  its  para- 
pet falls  yards  out  into  the  water,  while 
the  rock  above  overhangs  our  heads,  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Beginning  at  the  level  of  the  lake,  it  rises 
by  an  easy  but  constant  inclination  to  the 
very  top  of  the  grand  rock  which  sweeps 
round  into  the  Val  di  Ledro.  As  it  re- 
cedes, it  seems  hardly  more  than  a  chalk 
mark  along  the  face  of  the  cliff.    Not  the 


least  good  thing  about  Riva  is  the  pleas- 
ure in  leaving  it — by  no  means  the  pleas- 
ure of  leaving  it,  for  a  more  delightful 
halting-place  one  need  not  seek. 

Our  return  was  by  the  Desenzano  boat, 
touching  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
lake,  which  is  more  precipitous  and  far 
grander  than  the  opposite  shore,  as  it  is 
more  prosperous  and  more  populous. 
Some  of  its  villages  are  at  the  top  of  a 
precipice  apparently  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake.  One  of  these,  Tre- 
mosine,  a  village  of  some  importance,  has 
no  other  means  of  communication  with 
the  outer  world  than  by  a  zigzag  foot- 
path which  leads  up  the  almost  vertical 
rock  from  the  steamboat  landing. 

The  great  industry,  wherever  a  little 
soil  has  been  formed  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  lem- 
on, the  gardens  belonging  to  the  rich  no- 
bles of  the  ducal  cities.    While  the  sum- 
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mer  climate  is  well  suited  to  the  ripening" 
of  the  fruit,  winter  shelter  is  imperative. 
The  gardens  are  studded  with  tall  col- 
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lazy,  vegetative  people  these  must  be  who 
while  away  their  dreamy  and  untidy  sum- 
mers under  the  soft  breezes  which  sweep 


TREMOSINE,  BY  LAKE  GAKDA. 


umns  of  brick  mason -work,  which  sup- 
port the  frame-work  of  the  roof.  This  is 
in  winter  covered  with  boards,  and  the 
vertical  openings  between  the  columns 
are  closed  with  glass.  At  some  points, 
as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of 
Limone,  these  gardens  are  so  extensive  as 
to  give  a  most  peculiar  effect  to  the  shore. 
Nothing  could  be  more  thoroughly  Ital- 
ian than  the  graceful,  vine-grown,  lazy, 
larger  towns  at  which  we  touched.  At 
Maderno,  where  much  of  the  shore  front 
was  occupied  by  shaded  terraces  set  round 
with  pots  of  aloes  and  cacti,  and  where 
the  terraces  were  occupied  by  slatternly, 
dull-looking  women,  there  was  a  general 
air  of  abandonment  and  uselessness.  after 
the  best  Italian  manner.    What  happy, 


this  widest  stretch  of  Italian  water !  De- 
senzano,  where  we  landed,  has  not  re- 
sponded even  to  the  summons  of  the 
steam- whistle.  Judging  from  the  man 
ner  of  those  who  would  have  relieved 
me  of  the  burden  of  my  field-glass  during 
the  pleasant  stroll  to  the  station,  I  should 
say  that  beggary  was  its  chief  remaining 
industry.  Of  the  station  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  say  more  than  that  it  belongs  to 
the  railway  which  leads  from  Venice, 
and  that  it  possessed  no  time-table  by 
which  we  could  determine  our  route  and 
our  connections.  Under  this  same  meth- 
od of  administration,  instead  of  spending 
two  hours  at  Brescia,  as  we  might  have 
done,  and  where  we  might  have  break- 
fasted like  Christians,  we  were  stranded 
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for  a  longer  time  in  an  unfinished  sta- 
tion-house in  Southern  Illinois.  They 
called  it  Rovato,  the  people  spoke  Ital- 
ian, the  beggars  were  polite,  and  three 
car-loads  of  Italian  soldiers  who  belonged 
to  our  party  were  playing  morra — uno! 
ott !  chinque !  bam  !  thump !  and  there  go 
your  ten  soldi.  But  for  all  that,  I  have 
never  seen  its  match  for  newness  and  cru- 
dity save  in  our  own  benighted  Egypt. 

All  things  come  to  an  end;  so  did  our 
stilling  and  hungry  halt,  and  we  trun- 
dled on  through  the  rich  foot-hill  coun- 
try, among  vineyards  and  campanili.  past 


Palazzuolo  and  Bergamo, 
then  beside  the  premoni- 
r"  1  tory  and  enticing  waters 
which  lead  down  to  Lecco. 
thence  in  an  omnibus  through  unheeded 
streets,  and  hurriedly  to  our  journey's  end 
— the  deck  of  a  Como  steamer.  Here  at 
last  the  spirit  of  haste  was  laid.  Fast  or 
slow,  "early  or  late,  it  mattered  nothing 
now.  We  were  afloat  on  Como.  The  aft- 
ernoon was  only  so  far  gone  as  to  give  no 
lengthened  shadows:  the  sky  was  clear, 
the  air  was  soft,  and  we  had  gone  out  of 
this  world  into  that  realm  of  fancy  where 
prose  and  poetry,  art  and  photography, 
had  builded  our  visions— 

"A  clear  lake,  margined  by  fruits  of  gold 
And  whispering  myrtles,  glassing  softest  skies 
As  cloudless,  save  with  rare  and  roseate  shadows, 
As  I  would  have  thy  late." 

Evening  fell  slowly  ;  each  headland, 
each  hamlet,  and  each  mountain-top  be- 
came more  and  more  unreal  in  the  fading 
light,  and  as  the  low  stars  began  to  glim- 
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mer  out  of  the  fleeting  western  gold,  we 
climbed  the  broad  white  steps  of 

"A  palace  lifting  to  eternal  heaven 
Its  marble  walls,  from  out  a  glossy  bower 

Of  coolest  foliage,  musical  with  birds  

The  perfumed  light 
Stole  through  the  mists  of  alabaster  lamps, 
And  every  air  was  heavy  with  the  sighs 
Of  orange  groves,  and  music  from  sweet  lutes, 
And  murmurs  of  low  fountains  that  gush  forth 
F  the  midst  of  roses." 

For  even  this  too  was  added  to  our  cup. 
Our  first  halt  was  at  the  regal  Villa  Friz- 
zoni,  rich  with  every  luxury  which  ar- 
chitecture and  Italian  lake-side  gardening 


room,  and  with  simple  claret  at  the  deli- 
cate and  exquisitely  served  table  d'hote. 

We  were  easily  tempted  to  borrow  from 
the  few  days  assigned  to  Paris,  and  to  tar- 
ry here  until  conscience  drove  us  forth.  I 
had  reserved  for  my  last  afternoon's  walk 
a  visit  to  the  Villa  Serbelloni,  perched 
high  up  on  the  promontory  between  the 
Lecco  and  the  Como  arms  of  the  lake. 
It  was  a  question  of  taking  this  walk  in  a 
sad  rain  or  not  at  all,  for  in  the  morning 
we  must  surely  leave.  Leave !  As  easily 
leave  Eden  itself.  Conscience  and  duty 
all   forgotten,   I   incontinently  engaged 
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could,  at  the  behest  of  wealth,  offer  for 
the  acceptance  of  a  wife.  By  that  grace 
of  good  fortune  by  which  the  traveller  oft- 
en profits,  the  Villa  Frizzoni,  unspoiled  of 
all  its  luxury,  has  become  the  1 '  Grand  Ho- 
tel Bellaggio,"  and  all  the  season  through 
its  halls  and  balconies  and  terraces,  aud 
its  orange-shaded  walks,  are  gay  with  the 
life  and  dress  and  music  of  a  pleasure- 
seeking  throng.  If  the  imagination,  rev- 
elling in  the  charm  of  Como,  needs  the 
further  stimulus  of  princes,  baronen,  con- 
tessi,  and  Ticino  nurse-maids,  they  are  all 
here  to  be  had  for  the  looking. 

Regarded  with  the  cold  eye  of  the  cap- 
tious traveller,  this  hotel  fills  every  re- 
quirement, and  from  the  American  stand 
point  its  scale  of  charges  is  incredibly  low. 
The  best  that  Saratoga  can  offer  is  mean 
and  commonplace  compared  with  this,  yei 
a  bachelor  must  spend  more  there  for  his 
top-story  cell  and  his  caravansary  feeding 
than  need  here  a  reasonable  couple,  con- 
tent with  a  charming  second  story  front 


quarters  for  three  days  more  in  this  ram- 
bling old  nobleman's  house,  now  trans- 
formed into  a  quiet,  homely  hotel.  We 
had  rowed  over  the  lake  to  the  mere- 
tricious Villa  Carlotta,  we  had  lounged  at 
Cadenabbia,  and  we  had  drunk  in  all  the 
riparian  delights  of  this  delicious  inland 
sea,  but  we  had  conceived  no  such  wealth 
of  beauty,  of  situation,  of  vegetation,  and 
of  scrupulous  horticulture  as  greeted  us 
here  at  every  turn.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt description  ;  I  simply  commend  this 
charmed  spot  as  the  best  earthly  represen- 
tation of  a  veritable  fairy-land.  The  gar- 
den of  Serbelloni  is  formal  and  artificial 
to  the  last  degree;  but  its  formality  is  en- 
nobled by  the  majestic  rock  on  whose  sum- 
mit it  rests;  and  its  art  has  made  cunning 
use  of  the  vegetation  of  every  zone.  Our 
fellow-guests,  though  few,  were  no  less 
interesting  than  those  we  had  left  at  the 
water-side. 

It  carried  us  back  many  a  long  year, 
and  brought  up  the  memories  of  a  mad 
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enthusiasm  to  see  again,  somewhat  sad- 
dened by  age  and  care,  but  still  the  same, 
that  face  which  we  all  knew  so  well  when 


town  of  Bellaggio.  These  Continental 
towns  seem  to  be  exempt  from  the  influ- 
ence which,  with  us,  assimilates  all  com- 


A  STREET  IN  BELLAGGIO. 


her  wonderful  voice  and  her  magnetic 
presence  stirred  the  most  hidden  chords 
of  the  thousands  of  hearts  which  beat  in 
unison  under  the  great  dome  of  Castle 
Garden  in  1851.  She  is  a  grandmother 
now,  but  we  who  had  heard  that  match- 
less song  saw  her  only  as  the  Jenny  Lind 
of  our  youth. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  these  hotels 
that  they  lie  at  the  edge  of  the  quaint  old 


m unities  to  their  conspicuous  surround- 
ings. Here,  whither  rich  and  extrava- 
gant tourists  have  nocked  for  years,  their 
wealth  and  extravagance  have  had  abso- 
lutely no  effect  upon  the  simple  people 
whom  they  daily  elbow  in  its  narrow  ar- 
caded  streets.  Even  the  arts  by  which 
the  tourist's  money  is  enticed  into  their 
careful  pouches  are  practiced  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  an  unspoiled  and  unassuming 


VILLA  SERBELLONI. 


politeness  which  make  the  payment  of 
their  modest  demands  a  pleasure.  I  have 
in  mind  now  a  sturdy  and  hearty  oars- 
man, rich  with  more  or  less  authentic 
gossip  of  those  whom  he  has  seen  and  of 
those  whom  he  has  served,  and  as  proud 
of  his  position  of  a  Bellaggio  peasant — 
a  leader  among  the  bassi  genti — as  he 
would  be  of  ducal  honors  if  he  wore 
them.  He  has  sat  face  to  face,  and  has 
chatted  familiarly,  with  thousands  of  men 
and  women  of  every  rank  that  travels; 
yet  he  carries  himself  with  the  dignity  of 


conscious  worth,  and  with  the  grace  and 
native  elegance  of  an  Italian  peasant. 

We  crossed  the  hills  to  Lugano  in  the 
coupe  of  a  diligence  in  a  light  rain,  which, 
as  our  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Simplon 
and  the  Bernardino  showed,  was  the  first 
autumn  snow  on  the  higher  mountains. 
Still  in  the  rain  we  sailed  down  the  beau- 
tiful mountain  lake  to  the  town  of  Lu- 
gano. This  journey  was  made  interest- 
ing and  memorable  by  one  of  those  sud- 
den and  charming  companionships  which 
spring  up  in  the  fertile  soil  of  a  traveller's 
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experiences.  We  parted  at  the  pier,  and 
may  never  meet  again,  but  our  memory 
of  this  lovely  Italian-Swiss  lake  will  al- 
ways recall  this  genial  and  congenial 
Briton. 

It  would  be  aside  from  my  purpose  to 
detail  our  experiences  at  Lugano  and  on 
Lago  Maggiore.  They  continued  and 
they  varied  the  impressions  received  on 
Garda,  and  made  eternal  on  Como.  It  is 
almost  futile  to  write  fresh  lines  at  this 
late  day  of  what  has  delighted  the  scribes 
of  all  times.  Even  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  the  younger  Pliny  wrote  to  his 
friend  Caninius  Rufus:  "What  are  you 
doing  at  Como  ?  Do  you  study,  hunt,  or 
fish,  or  all  three  together  ?  For  on  our 
beloved  lake  one  can  do  all  these.  Her 
waters  afford  fish,  her  wooded  heights 
game,  and  her  deep  solitude  quiet  for 
study.  But  whatever  you  do,  I  envy  you, 
and  I  can  not  restrain  the  confession  that 
it  makes  my  heart  heavy  not  to  be  able  to 
share  that  with  you  for  which  I  pine  as  a 
sick  man  for  a  cooling  drink,  a  bath,  or  a 
living  spring.  Shall  I  tear  with  violence 
these  closely  fitting  bonds,  if  no  other  so- 
lution is  possible  ?  Ah !  I  fear  never. 
For  before  old  occupations  are  ended,  new 
ones  are  thrust  upon  me,  and  thus  link 
after  link  is  added  to  the  chain  of  end- 
less toil  which  holds  me  here  enthralled. 
Farewell.1'  From  Pliny's  time  to  ours 
the  literature  of  all  lands  has  lingered 
over  these  lovely  lakes. 

Our  route  led  us  to  Milan,  where  we 
were  favored  with  that  rare  clear  atmos- 
phere which  reveals  to  the  Lombard  plain 
one  of  the  most  majestic  of  the  world's 
sights.  The  Venetian  Alps,  the  peaks  of 
the  Carinthian  range,  the  great  Dolo- 
mites, the  Gross  Glockner,  the  Oetler,  the 
entire  range  of  Swiss  peaks  to  Mont 
Blanc,  with  seven-peaked  Monte  Rosa  in 
the  foreground,  the  Cottian  Alps,  with 
their  pyramidal  Monte  Viso,  the  Maritime 
Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Euganean 
Hills,  near  Padua,  closed  almost  the  en- 
tire horizon  with  the  grandest  mountain 
chain  of  Europe.  This  view  in  its  entire- 
ty is  rarely  seen.  Nor  was  our  good  for- 
tune evanescent,  for  no  cloud,  no  slightest 
film  of  vapor,  came  to  screen  this  glorious 
panorama  from  all  our  long  road  to  Turin. 
Throughout  the  whole  day  the  grand 
army  of  mountain-tops  marshalled  itself 
for  review,  the  majestic  peaks  marching 
slowly  to  their  ever-changing  positions 


as  we  sped  swiftly  on  our  way.  The  rich 
irrigated  sub-Alpine  plain  was  their  pa- 
rade-ground, and  against  the  broad  blue 
banner  of  an  Italian  sky  stood  the  sharp 
outlines  of  their  icy  helmets.  As  the  day- 
light died  away,  the  red  glory  of  the  Al- 
pine glow  still  lifted  them  out  of  the  com- 
ing night. 

Turin  was  for  us  only  a  halting-place, 
and  not  even  the  splendor  of  its  famed 
Superga  could  delay  us.  We  hastened 
on  to  those  grim  valleys  where,  resisting 
the  wicked  might  of  man,  the  children  of 
God  through  so  many  sad  centuries  with- 
stood the  fiercest  persecutions  of  Rome, 
and  handed  down  unspoiled  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  the  stern  hard  faith 
of  the  pure  Apostolic  Church.  As  the 
assumptions  and  encroachments  of  Rome 
turned  the  power  of  the  Church  to  the 
worldly  aggrandizement  of  its  rulers, 
those  who  held  to  the  primitive  faith 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  obscurity. 
The  rugged  mountain  valleys  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Piedmont  and  Dauphiny  became 
their  ultimate  retreat.  Here,  long  before 
the  protest  of  Luther,  they  held  the  torch 
of  the  ancient  faith  which  he  labored  to 
restore.  Here  was  the  birth-place  of 
Romish  persecution,  and  here  were  con- 
centrated, from  1308  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Inquisition,  all  the  horrors  of  which 
fiendish  fanaticism  has  been  capable. 
Once,  and  once  only,  was  the  last  rem- 
nant of  this  chosen  people  driven  from 
these  valleys  to  the  refuge  of  Calvinistic 
Switzerland:  but  their  Glorieuse  Reritree 
under  Arnaud  re-established  the  old  faith 
in  the  ancient  seat,  whence,  to  this  day. 
it  sends  its  evangelists  to  every  corner  of 
Italy. 

It  is  of  the  persecutions  of  this  people 
that  Milton  wrote  his  grandest  sonnet: 

"  Avenge,  0  Lord !  Thy  slaughtered  saints  whose 
bones 

Lie  scatter1  d  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold: 
E'en  them,  who  kept  Thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
"When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd   stocks  and 
stones, 

Forget  not ;  in  Thy  book  record  their  groans, 
Who  were  Thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  rolTd 
Mother  with   infant  down  the   rocks.  Their 
moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant,  that  from  these  may  grow 
An  hundredfold,  who,  having  learnt  Thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe." 


PAINTED  GLASS  IN  HO 

HOUSEHOLD  decoration  was  never 
the  subject  of  more  ardent  inquiry 
and  pursuit  than  in  the  present  day. 
Furniture,  stuffs,  silks,  paper-hangings, 
carpets,  tapestry,  glass,  metal- work,  china, 
the  ornaments  and  accessories  of  the  ta- 
ble— argentum  et  marmor  vetus,  ceraque 
et  artes — lie  before  the  eye  of  the  seeker 
after  aesthetic  surroundings  in  a  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  styles.  The  Mediaeval,  the 
Louis  Quatorze,  the  Queen  Anne,  the  Chi- 
nese and  Oriental,  in  their  varieties,  the 
Grecian,  the  Etruscan,  and  all  the  free 
Christian  modes  and  fashions,  are  ran- 
sacked either  to  furnish  relics  or  to  pro- 
vide means  of  inspiration  to  the  artists 
who  are  decorating  our  halls,  salons,  bou- 
doirs, flats,  mansions,  and  cottages  of  ev- 
ery degree. 

Among  these  efforts  for  obtaining  last- 
ing rather  than  ephemeral  embellishment, 
and  for  rendering  ''ornament  conducive 
to  instruction,"  it  need  occasion  no  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  the  ancient  and  long- 
approved  method  of  decoration  furnished 
by  painted  glass  is  again  taking  its  proper 
rank.  Certainly  the  translucence  of  glass 
enables  the  art-collector,  if  he  carefully 
and  fittingly  use  it,  to  surpass  all  the  other 
decorations  of  his  room  in  special  attract- 
iveness. The  window  being  the  open- 
ing to  admit  light,  is  always  the  first 


USEHOLD  DECORATION. 

attraction  to  catch  the  eye.  The  deep 
warmth  of  the  ruby,  the  tender  content- 
ment of  the  sapphire,  the  glow  and  corus- 
cation of  the  amethyst,  the  brilliancy  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  emerald,  the  glitter 
and  distinctiveness  of  the  diamond,  may 
all  be  summoned  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  least  cultivated  eye  by  the  infinite 
wealth  of  the  glass-stainers  art.  East- 
lake  conjectured  that  the  increase  of  color 
in  shade  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
Venetian  and  early  Flemish  pictures  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  rich  and  fas- 
cinating effects  of  the  light  modified  by 
the  slight  shading  on  the  stained  glass 
through  which  it  was  transmitted. 

When  the  making  of  window-glass  first 
came  into  practice  is  not  even  now  abso- 
lutely certified.  The  Eoman  windows 
Were  filled  with  a  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance called  lapis  specnlaris,  a  fossil  of 
the  class  of  mica,  which  readily  splits 
into  smooth  lamina\  or  plates,  as  every 
stove-owner  probably  knows.  Glass,  both 
white  and  colored,  opaque  and  transpar- 
ent, was  made  by  the  Egyptians  upward 
of  3000  years  ago,  and  perfected  for  cer- 
tain uses,  as  the  Cesnola  treasures  estab- 
lish, by  the  Egypto-Phoenicians  who  work- 
ed in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Until,  however, 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  material  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
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PAINTED  GLASS,  CANTERBURY  CATHKDRAL. 

applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  the 
formation  of  various  utensils  and  orna- 
ments, of  mosaic  works,  and  the  counter- 
feiting of  precious  stones.  The  Romans 
combined  the  most  brilliant  colors  in 
their  mosaics;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  those  mosaics  gave  the  first 
idea  of  painted  or  stained  glass  for  win- 
dows in  the  early  Christian  churches.  St. 
John  Chrysostom  and  St.  Jerome  speak 
of  ''windows  of  divers  colors,'1  and  Leo 
the  Third  is  said  to  have  adorned  the  win- 
dows of  the  Lateran  with  colored  glass — 
the  earliest  instance  of  the  kind  that  can 
be  cited  with  confidence.  In  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Denis,  in  France,  there  are 
remains  of  glass  windows  in  color  which 
arc  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Abbot  Suger,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  first  painted  glass  executed 
in  England  was  in  the  time  of  King  John ; 
and  it  is  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
i  ii'ies,  during  which  Norman  architecture 
was  best  advanced,  that  the  rich  and  su- 
perb illustrations  of  glass-painting  were 
first  presented.  Specimens  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  which  have  never  been  sur- 
passed remain  to  this  day. 


The  colors  at  these  peri- 
ods were  vivid  and  positive. 
' '  There  was  no  spot  left  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon ;  no  neu- 
tral tints  nor  secondary  colors 
were  introduced.  The  whole 
of  the  ground  and  foliage  was 
filled  with  intense  color,  ruby 
and  blue  invariably  prepon- 
derating. The  old  windows  in 
Strasburg  Cathedral  illustrate 
this  remark.  The  leading 
forms  were  massive  and  sim- 
ple, consisting  chiefly  of  the 
circle  and  the  square,  filled  up 
with  foliated  ornament.  The 
figures,  though  correct  in  cos- 
tume, were  of  wrong  propor- 
tion, vivid  in  coloring,  the  out- 
line being  defined  by  the  thick 
strong  lines  of  the  lead,  resem- 
bling those  highly  titled  per- 
sonages represented  on  the 
old-fashioned  packs  of  cards." 

Some  of  the  particulars  of 
the  manufacture  of  glass  used 
for  glass-painting  may  be  in- 
teresting here.  Mr.  Winston's 
Inquiry  touching  Ancient 
Glass  will  furnish  us  with  suf- 
ficient details  for  our  purpose, 
as  no  writer  on  the  topic  of  painted  glass 
is  more  reliable,  or  has  to  such  an  extent 
facilitated  investigation  into  this  interest- 
ing art. 

The  glass  used  in  glass-paintings  is,  in 
its  original   manufactured   state,  either 
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white  or  colored.  The  ingre- 
dients of  white  glass,  of  which 
silex  and  alkali  are  the  most 
important,  are  incorporated  by 
fusion  in  the  melting-pot  of 
the  glass-house,  having  been  in 
general  previously  ''fritted," 
i.  e.,  roasted  with  a  strong- 
fire  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
union.  When  the  vitrification 
in  the  melting-pot  is  complete, 
the  glass  is  formed  into  sheets. 
These  are  afterward  annealed, 
i.  e. ,  suffered  to  cool  very  grad- 
ually— a  process  which  renders 
them  less  brittle :  and  they  are 
then  ready  for  use. 

Colored  glass  is  of  two  kinds. 
One  kind  is  colored  through- 
out its  entire  substance,  and  is 
called  pot-metal  glass ;  the  oth- 
er is  colored  only  on  one  side 
of  the  sheet,  and  is  termed 
covered  or  coated  glass,  i.  e., 
white  glass  covered  with  a  coat 
of  pot-metal  color. 

Red  or  ruby  glass  is  almost 
invariably  coated  glass;  other 
kinds  of  colored  glass  are  gen- 
erally pot-metal  glass,  but  they  are  not  un- 
frequently  manufactured  as  coated  glass. 

Colored  glass  is  formed  by  adding  a 
certain  quantity  of  coloring  matter  (me- 
tallic oxide)  to  the  materials  of  white 
glass,  and  incorporating  these  ingredients 
by  fusion  in  the  melting-pot  of  the  glass- 
house. It  is  manufactured  into  sheets  in 
the  same  way  as  white  glass,  and  is  of  the 
same  transparency. 

The  glass-painter  possesses  the  power  of 
coloring  white  glass,  and  even  of  varying 
the  tints  of  colored  glass  by  the  use  of 
stains  and  enamel  colors. 

All  shades  of  yellow,  to  a  full  orange 
red,  may  be  imparted  to  white  glass  by 
the  use  of  silver  for  staining  it;  other  col- 
ors are  produced  by  means  of  enamels. 
A  stain  penetrates  the  glass  to  some  little 
depth,  and  is  properly  as  transparent  as 
white  glass  itself.  An  enamel  color  only 
adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  with- 
out penetrating  it,  and  is  always  more  or 
less  opaque. 

There  are  three  distinct  systems  of 
glass-painting,  which  may  be  termed  the 
mosaic  method,  the  enamel  method,  and 
the  mosaic-enamel  method. 

Of  these  the  most  simple  is  the  mosaic 
method.     Under  this  system  glass-paint- 
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ings  are  composed  of  white  glass — if  they 
are  meant  to  be  white,  or  only  colored 
with  yellow,  brown,  and  black — or  else 
they  are  composed  of  different  pieces  of 
white  and  colored  glass,  arranged  like  a 
mosaic,  in  case  they  are  intended  to  dis- 
play a  greater  variety  of  colors.  The 
pieces  of  white  glass  are  cut  to  corre- 
spond with  such  parts  of  the  design  as 
are  white,  or  white  and  yellow,  and  the 
colored  pieces  with  those  parts  of  the  de- 
sign which  are  otherwise  colored.  The 
glass-painter  in  the  mosaic  style  uses  but 
two  pigments — a  stain  which  produces  a 
yellow  tint,  and  a  brown  enamel  called 
enamel  brown.  The  main  outlines  of  the 
design  are  formed,  when  the  painting  is 
finished,  by  the  leads  which  surround 
and  connect  the  various  pieces  of  glass 
together,  and  the  subordinate;  outlines 
and  all  the  shadows,  as  well  as  the  brown 
and  black  parts,  are  executed  by  means 
of  the  enamel  brown,  with  which  color 
alone  a  work  done  according  to  the  mo- 
saic system  can  be  said  to  be  painted. 
The  yellow  stain  is  merely  used  as  a  col- 
or. Under  the  mosaic  method  each  color 
of  the  design,  except  yellow,  brown,  and 
black,  must  be  represented  by  a  separate 
piece  of  glass.     A  limited  number  of  col 
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SPECIMEN  FROM  THE  CHAPEL  DU  ST.  SANG,  BRUGES. 


ors  may,  however,  be  exhibited  on  the 
same  piece  of  glass  by  the  following-  pro- 
cesses: Part  of  a  piece  of  blue  glass  may 
be  changed  to  green  by  means  of  the  yel- 
low stain.  The  colored  surface  of  coated 
glass  may  be  destroyed  by  attrition  or  the 
application  of  fluoric  acid,  and  the  white 
glass  beneath  it  exposed  to  view.  This 
may,  of  course,  be  wholly  or  in  part  stain- 
ed yellow,  like  any  other  white  glass. 
Two  shades  of  yellow  may  be  produced 
on  the  same  piece  of  glass  by  staining 
some  jmrts  on  both  sides.  But  unless 
he  adopt  one  or  other  of  the  above-men- 
tioned processes,  the  glass-painter  under 
the  mosaic  system  can  not  have  more 
than  one  color  on  the  same  piece  of  glass. 
A  variety  of  tint  or  depth  may  often  be 
observed  in  the  same  piece  of  colored 
glass,  arising  from  some  accident  in  its 
manufacture.  Of  this  a  skillful  glass- 
painter  will  always  avail  himself,  to  cor- 
rect as  much  as  possible  the  stiffness  of 


coloring  necessarily  be- 
longing to  this  system  of 
glass-painting. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  early  artists,  be- 
fore or  at  the  time  of 
Albert  Diirer,  not  having 
the  aids  of  modern  chem- 
istry and  large  factories 
as  now,  formed  their 
glass  in  small  disks;  yet 
they  obtained  from  their 
impure  and  compound 
oxides  effects  and  colors 
unknown  in  modern 
glass.  This  "defect  ef- 
fective" was  so  highly 
appreciated  by  Pugin 
that  he  established  small 
glass-works  in  London 
to  produce  disks  not  ex- 
ceeding six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, conveying  simi- 
lar effects  of  color. 

Under  the  enamel 
method  the  picture  is 
painted  on  white  or  tint- 
ed glass  with  enamel  col- 
ors and  stains. 

The  mosaic  -  enamel 
method  consists  in  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  for- 
mer processes,  white  and 
colored  glass  as  well  as 
every  variety  of  enamel 
color  and  stain  being 
employed  in  it.  The  practical  course  of 
proceeding  under  each  of  these  three 
methods  is  nearly  alike.  A  cartoon  of 
the  design  is  made,  upon  which  are  also 
marked  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  vari- 
ous pieces  of  glass.  The  glass  is  cut  to 
these  forms,  and  is  afterward  painted  and 
burnt — i.  e.,  heated  to  redness  in  a  furnace 
or  kiln — which  fixes  the  enamel  colors, 
and  causes  the  stains  to  operate.  The 
number  of  burnings  to  which  the  glass 
is  subjected  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  is  in  general  sufficient  to  burn 
glass  with  only  one  enamel  color  once  or 
twice,  the  self -same  operation  sufficing 
also  to  give  effect  to  the  stain,  if  any  is 
used.  Where  several  enamel  colors  are 
employed,  it  is  necessary  to  burn  the  glass 
more  frequently,  each  color  in  general  re- 
quiring to  be  fixed  by  a  separate  burning. 
It  only  then  remains  to  lead  the  glass  to- 
gether, and  to  put  it  up  in  its  place. 

' '  The  mosaic  system  of  glass-painting  as 
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now  practiced/'  further  writes  Mr.  Win- 
ston, "may,  I  think,  be  considered  a  reviv- 
al of  the  system  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages,  and  until  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  glass  em- 
ployed during  this  period  is  similar  to  the 
modern  in  its  general  character,  but  ma- 
terially differs  from  it  both  in  texture  and 
color.  These  differences  are  the  more 
perceptible  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  glass. " 

The  successful  application  of  glass- 
painting  is,  however,  restricted  very  mark- 
edly. k  1  The  painter  on  glass, "  Mr.  Weale 
urges,  in  his  downright  fashion,  "must 
refrain  from  attempting  to  imitate  oil- 
painting/'  On  the  contrary,  he  must  ac- 
quire the  conviction  that,  although  these 
two  arts  have  unquestionably  a  point  of 
contact,  they  nevertheless  possess  sides 
extremely  dissimilar.  Painting  on  glass, 
on  account  of  the  distance  at  which  the 
picture  is  usually  placed  from  the  specta- 
tor, requires  to  be  treated  in  a  perfect- 
ly distinct  manner.  It  excludes  detail, 
which  on  an  opaque  surface  is  susceptible 
of  great  effect,  but  which,  through  the 
transparency  of  the  glass,  is  lost,  even 
should  not  a  defect  in  the  burning  have 
done  injustice  to  the  talent  of  the  painter. 
But  if,  after  all,  the  artist  be  bent  upon 
giving  to  his  performance  all  the  harmony 
of  an  oil-painting,  he  must  sacrifice  the 
transparency  and  the  liveliness  of  the  col- 
ors, which  constitute  the  most  beautiful 
feature  of  this  kind  of  painting.  Besides, 
the  ' '  presence  of  the  leading  and  the  iron 
bars."  which  unite  the  various  portions  of 
a  painted  window,  and  which  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  conceal  entirely  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  picture,  must  ever  prove  the 
rock  on  which  the  claim  of  the  artist  to 
imitate  oil-painting  is  sure  to  suffer  ship- 
wreck. 

Mr.  Winston  is  still  more  explicit  in 
his  caution  that  there  are  features  in  glass- 
painting  which  render  it  unfit  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  certain  subjects.  Such  as  es- 
sentially demand  a  picturesque  treatment 
are  better  suited  to  an  oil  or  water-color 
painting  than  to  a  glass-painting,  the  pic- 
torial resources  of  which  are  more  limit- 
ed. A  glass-painting  is  incapable  of  those 
nice  gradations  of  color  and  of  light  and 
shade  which  are  indispensable  for  close 
imitations  of  nature,  and  for  producing 
the  full  effect  of  atmosphere  and  distance. 
And  even  if  this  defect  could  be  over- 
come, the  lead  or  other  metal  work  would 


infallibly  ruin  the  picture.  For  these 
reasons  it  would  be  improper  to  select  a 
landscape,  for  instance,  as  the  principal 


FRAGMENT  OF  DISK  OF  ANTIQUE  COLORED  GLASS. 


subject  of  a  glass-painting.  A  subject  of 
this  description,  though  it  might  form  a 
valuable  auxiliary  as  a  background  to  a 
design,  would,  if  executed  by  itself,  only 
betray  the  defectiveness  of  the  art  in  its 
flatness  and  want  of  atmosphere.  The 
same  objection  equally  applies  to  long 
perspective  views  of  interiors  and  the 
like.  To  these  may  be  added  groups  of 
figures,  or  even  single  figures  requiring  a 
great  display  of  foreshortening,  and  com- 
positions which  do  not  consist  of  figures 
confined  to  the  foreground,  but  comprise 
distant  groups  carried  far  into  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture. 

The  subjects  best  suited  to  glass-paint- 
ings are  those  which  are  of  themselves 
pleasing  objects,  displaying  the  translu 
cent  qualities  of  glass.  Of  this  kind  are 
ornamental  patterns  and  designs  capable 
of  being  represented  in  a  simple,  hard, 
and  somewhat  flat  manner,  by  broad 
masses  of  stiff  coloring,  clear  outlines, 
and  vivid  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 
A  group  sculptured  in  bass-relief  would 
afford  an  excellent  model,  on  account  of 
its  want  of  apparent  depth  and  the  means 
taken  to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  this 
cause  of  indistinctness— the  simplicity  of 
the  composition,  namely,  and  the  sharp 
lights  and  broad  shadows  of  the  figures. 
But  the  glass-painter  is  best  left  to  his 
own  powers  of  selecting  his  subjects,  if  he 
will  but  be  careful  to  exhibit  the  translu- 
cency  of  the  glass  as  far  as  circumstances 
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will  reasonably  allow.  ktI  by  no  means 
entertain  the  opinion11 — we  are  again  quot- 
ing" Mr.  Winston — "that  a  glass-painting 
is  to  be  estimated  merely  in  proportion  to 
its  sparkling"  brilliancy  and  the  beauty  of 
its  colors,  without  regard  to  its  pictorial 
qualities.    If  this  were  so,  pattern  glass- 


tation,  in  his  history  of  stained  glass,  in- 
sists that  the  artist  in  glass  -  painting 
should  be  a  student  of  history,  sacred  and 
profane,  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  costume,  armor,  heraldry,  genealo- 
gy, conventionalism,  symmetry,  coloring, 
and  the  manufacture  of  colors  ;  that  he 


SCREEN.  ["WILLIAM  GIBSON.] 


paintings  should  always  be  preferred  to 
picture  glass  -  paintings,  aud  geometrical 
patterns  formed  of  plain  pieces  of  glass  to 
patterns  enriched  with  painting.  I  only 
assert  that  the  best  picture  glass-painting 
is  that  which  most  fully  combines  the 
qualities  of  a  good  picture  with  display  of 
the  diaphanous  property  of  glass.  It 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  a  translucent  pic- 
ture ;  but  it  should,  amongst  other  things, 
exhibit  the  greatest  effect  of  atmosphere 
and  distance  that  can  reasonably  be  im- 
parted to  glass-painting,  and  which  so 
materially  promote  the  distinctness  of  the 
design," 

Glass-painting  is  an  art  taxing  the  high- 
est pictorial  resources.  The  artist,  if  he 
is  worth  notice  at  all,  is  ever  advancing. 
Warrington,  a  worker  of  European  repu- 


should  draw  geometrically,  mechanically, 
and  artistically,  and  strengthen  himself 
with  a  mechanical  knowledge  of  combin- 
ing numberless  parts  to  compose  a  whole, 
of  the  effect  of  which  he  has  scarcely  an 
opportunity  of  forming  any  other  than  a 
problematical  judgment  until  the  entire 
work  is  erected,  and  which,  therefore,  he 
can  only  acquire  by  habit  and  intuitive 
feeling. 

We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  how  many 
glass-painters  in  New  York  city  fulfill 
these  exacting  conditions.  We  are  only 
prepared  to  maintain  that  glass-painting 
of  a  high  order  of  art  is  accessible  in 
this  city,  and  that  there  is  a  large  and 
increasing  demand  for  it  as  a  means  of 
household  decoration  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.   A  series  of  five  windows  lately 
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FRUIT  AND  GAME — DINING-ROOM  DECORATION. — [ WILLIAM  GIBSON.] 


painted  for  the  dining-room  of  a  mansion 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Hudson  enables 
us  to  justify  by  direct  example  our  em- 
phatic commendation.  The  designs  oc- 
cupy the  lower  half  of  the  windows,  be- 
ing four  feet  six  inches  in  height  by  three 
feet  six  inches  in  width.  With  bold  yet 
carefully  composed  outlines  are  depicted 
the  gardener  with  the  vegetables,  the  fish- 
erman with  his  nets  and  baskets  of  fish 
and  the  various  equipments  of  his  craft, 
surrounded  by  colored  mosaics  of  the 
fruits  and  growths  of  the  garden.  To 


these  succeed  the  gamekeeper  with  his 
spoils  from  the  preserve,  the  huntsman 
and  his  trophies  and  his  prey,  the  domes- 
tic proveditori — the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  confectioner,  with  the  delicacies  of  his 
handicraft  lending  color  and  glitter  to 
the  subject — whilst  close  at  hand  are  the 
vintner  and  his  acolytes,  and  the  several 
attendants  ministering  to  a  noble  repast. 
The  figures  are  partially  in  mediaeval  cos- 
tume. The  borderings  of  these  inspira- 
tions of  comfort,  good-will,  and  hospital- 
ity symbolize  the  invitation  and  recep- 
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tion  of  the  guest  and  the  procession  to 
the  feast,  with  the  cook  and  the  obsequi- 
ous domestics,  all,  by  manner  and  the 
insignia  they  carry,  striving  to  enhance 
the  hospitality  of  the  host  himself.  Con- 
ceive the  rich  and  varied  streams  of  col- 
or, the  reliefs  and  contrasts  of  tone,  which 
these  brilliant  mosaic  transparencies  be- 
stow when  the  light,  natural  or  artificial, 
streams  through  their  several  divisions! 
How  the  festive  warmth  and  good  cheer 
of  the  salle  a  manger  are  infinitely  en- 
hanced by  the  glowing  hues  of  dress  and 
dessert,  costume  and  produce,  all  belong- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  the  particular  uses  of 
the  ample  apartment ! 

Painted  windows,  it  has  been  well  said, 
and  especially  pattern  windows,  composed 
merely  of  round  glass  with  a  painted  bor- 
der, will,  in  many  domestic  buildings,  be 
found  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  sight 
of  some  disagreeable  object  as  panes  of 
common  ground  or  corrugated  glass,  be- 
sides being  vastly  more  ornamental. 

Increased  evidences  of  stained  glass 
coming  into  fashion  in  the  shops,  the 
houses,  the  flats,  even  in  the  depots  of  the 
elevated  railway,  poor  as  the  specimens 
may  be,  are  on  every  side  of  the  city. 
Let  us  recall  a  few  examples.  The  win- 
dows of  the  reception-rooms  of  a  well- 
known  physician  present  two  historic  full- 
length  figures  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
— studies  of  the  quaint,  bright,  early  cos- 
tumes, reminding  one  of  Enid,  ' 1  where, 
like  a  shoaling  sea,  the  lovely  blue  played 
into  green1' — having  enrichments  of  color 
in  the  upper  lights.  A  Brooklyn  resi- 
dence, of  ordinary  dimensions,  possesses 
an  extension  dining-room  with  four  win- 
dows representing  the  Seasons,  and  in  the 
library  casements  are  four  charming  me- 
dallion portraits  of  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Dickens,  and  Shakspeare.  The  Society 
Library  has  a  solemn  memorial  alcove 
with  a  southern  light  showing  figures  of 
Knowledge  and  Prudence,  flanked  at  the 
corners  with  heads  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dan- 
te, and  Chaucer,  well  draped  and  habited. 
A  scroll  records  the  dedication  :  kiThis 
Alcove  was  decorated  as  a  Tribute  of 
Friendship  from  Robert  Lenox  Kenne- 
dy." No  more  elegant  treatment  occurs 
to  us,  for  an  example  far  away  in  a  lit- 
erary man's  home,  than  the  staircase  win- 
dow designed  by  the  Messrs.  Cottier  for 
the  poet  Tennyson,  in  which  figures  of 
Dante,  Homer,  and  Chaucer  filled  the 
principal  lights,  having  three  medallions 


in  the  fan-lights  of  Beatrice,  Penelope, 
and  Griselda,  and  emblematic  fruits  and 
flowers  in  the  lower  panels.  The  casual 
visitor  has  only  to  pass  the  Brunswick  Ho- 
tel— which,  though  thoroughly  modern, 
and  only  a  few  years  in  existence,  has  its 
dining-room  surrounded  with  old  case- 
ments, furnished  from  Boston,  such  as 
might  have  decorated  a  thriving  hostelry 
on  the  great  North  Road  of  Old  England 
— and  take  his  course  up  Fifth  or  Madi- 
son Avenue.  Adaptations  of  old  stained- 
glass  decorations  may  be  here  and  there, 
and  not  sparsely,  met  with,  serving  as  an 
ornament  for  the  higher  lights,  and  as  a 
screen  for  the  lower  compartments  of  the 
first-floor  window's  looking  on  the  public 
thoroughfare. 

In  the  glass-painters'  workshops — we 
w^rite  these  remarks  in  one  of  the  most 
noted — may  be  seen  devices,  at  a  cost  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  majority,  which  would 
brighten  and  illuminate  habitations  large 
or  small.  Here  are  medallion  windows 
filled  with  medallions,  or  panels,  contain- 
ing colored  pictures,  arranged  in  a  sym- 
metrical manner,  and  imbedded  in  a  mo- 
saic ornamental  ground  formed  of  rich 
colors,  highly  suggestive  and  agreeable  in 
a  sitting-room,  whatever  be  its  principal 
uses.  Here  are  pictures  without  number, 
representing  successive  incidents  in  a  par- 
able, a  story,  or  a  legend,  prose  or  verse, 
some  even  bearing  effigies,  having  lighter 
colors  for  the  edgings  of  the  various  pan- 
elling and  outer  border  of  the  windows. 
Profuse  in  fancy  are  the  groups  of  leaves, 
the  maple,  oak,  ivy,  and  the  parasitical 
plants,  as  well  as  the  birds  and  insects, 
and  the  scroll-work  formed  of  the  twining 
tendrils  of  plants,  or  boughs,  or  branches. 
Borders  wTith  stalks  running  up  the  sides 
of  the  lights,  either  in  a  serpentine  man- 
ner or  straight,  from  which  spring  leaves, 
acorns,  nuts,  fruit,  the  stalks,  maybe,  of 
one  color,  the  leaves  of  another,  and  these 
introduced  on  a  colored  ground.  There 
is  a  very  bewilderment,  of  course,  of  heral- 
dic emblems  and  equipments,  the  shield, 
the  helmet,  crown,  coronet,  crest,  man- 
tling, motto,  highly  enriched  with  bar- 
baric gems.  At  hand  are  ranged  coats  of 
arms,  or  badges,  or  merchants'  marks,  in- 
itials of  a  rich,  extravagant  form,  and 
monograms  highly  decorated .  Attractive 
enough  will  the  common  ' '  decorated  pat- 
terns'' be  found,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
narrow  fillets  and  bands,  some  colored, 
some  ornamented,  but  for  the  most  part 
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plain  and  white,  disposed  in  the  forms  of 
circles,  lozenges,  ovals,  quatre-foils,  and 
other  geometrical  figures,  or  even  simply 
reticulated  and  curiously  interwoven  with 
each  other. 

You  will  not  find  a  prettier  fashion  of 


brilliant  Japanese  furniture  does  not  af- 
ford. 

Meanwhile  certain  simple  professional 
advice  may  be  remembered  with  profit  by 
any  novice  thinking  to  use  painted  glass, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  as  a  household 


MKMORIAL  WINDOW  IN  SOCIKTY  LIBRARY. 


putting  a  story  into  pictorial  form,  either 
an  old  ballad,  or  a  scene  or  two  from  a  play 
of  Shakspeare,  or  a  legend  by  Longfel- 
low, than  that  of  using  the  slides  of  a  fire- 
screen for  one  or  more  diaphanous  illus- 
trations, bright  with  delicate  and  glisten- 
ing color — a  kaleidoscope  that  even  the 


ornamentation.  The  positive  colors  ought 
to  be  employed  sparingly,  and  con  fined 
to  the  chief  points  in  the  composition. 
When  overloaded  witli  color,  the  spark- 
ling brilliancy  so  desirable  in  painted  glass 
is  entirely  lost.  The  general  ground  of 
the  window,  tor  example,  should  be  of  a 
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neutral  tint  suitable  in  tone  to  its  charac- 
ter and  situation.  In  a  southern  aspect 
this  tone  should  be  of  a  cool  gray,  and  the 
positive  colors  blue,  green,  and  purple, 
ought  to  predominate  over  ruby,  yellow, 
and  orange.  In  a  northern  aspect  the 
general  ground  should  be  of  a  warm,  sun- 
ny tint,  and  the  warm  ought  to  predom- 
inate over  the  cold  colors.  An  eastern 
window  ought  to  approximate  in  color  to 
a  northern,  a  western  to  a  southern  win- 
dow. 

Forty-five  years  ago,  says  Mr.  Gibson, 
there  was  no  stained-glass  manufactory  in 
the  United  States.  He  may  be  considered 
the  father  of  glass-painting  on  this  side, 
and  his  museum,  old  books,  and  wondrous 


collections  of  bric-a-brac  of  all  sorts,  illus- 
trate the  numberless  by-paths  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  g. ass-paint- 
er's art.  At  the  period  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
arrival,  a  father  and  two  sons,  named 
James,  had  built  a  furnace  in  New  York 
city,  but  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  orders 
sufficient  to  form  a  business.  The  two 
sons  became  scene-painters;  the  father 
painted  curtains,  but  eventually  returned 
to  England,  went  into  theatrical  specula- 
tions, and  redeemed  his  fortunes.  Now, 
at  least  a  score  of  glass-painters  may  be 
found  within  Fifth  Avenue  and  Bleecker 
Street,  while  perhaps  every  city  of  note 
throughout  the  Union  possesses  one  or 
more  artists  of  this  attractive  craft. 
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THE  rain  in  which  I  had  begun  my 
journey  to  Roundstone  disappeared 
as  the  day  advanced,  when  the  sun  came 
forth,  and,  driving  the  mist  before  it,  re- 
vealed the  beauty  of  the  scenery  through 
which  we  were  passing.  The  purple 
heather  blossoms,  the  green  furze,  and 
brown  boggy  banks  dripping  with  moist- 
ure, seemed  covered  with  innumerable 
diamonds;  the  air  became  musical  with 
the  songs  of  the  birds;  and  Nature,  joy- 
ous and  hopeful,  seemed  recovering  from 
some  malady.  As  I  looked  back  upon 
the  mountains  they  assumed  an  entire- 
ly different  aspect:  they  appeared  heavy 
and  sombre  while  we  journeyed  at  their 
base,  but  now  their  lines  were  as  varied 
and  full  of  buoyant  grace  as  those  of  the 
most  noble  Alpine  scenery.  The  dreary 
moors  were  changed  to  beautiful  lakes 
whose  waters  were  dotted  with  islands, 
and  the  sky,  so  long  hidden  by  its  humid 
veil,  was  of  the  deepest  blue,  and  melted 
with  exquisite  gradation  of  tint  into  the 
piled-up  ranges  of  the  distant  mountains. 
The  soft  perfumed  air,  the  glorious  scen- 
ery, clear  and  splendid  in  the  sun's  rays, 
made  me  forget  all  fatigue,  and  my  spir- 
its ascended  as  rapidly  as  the  birds,  which 
seemed  ecstatic  in  their  new-found  bliss. 
Lake  Ballmahinch,  on  the  borders  of 
which  our  road  lay  for  two  miles,  is  one 
of  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  the  watery  chain  that  unites  the 
Connemara  Hills.  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict formerly  belonged  to  the  Martins, 
whose  castle  is  situated  between  the  lake 
and  the  river,  surrounded  by  a  forest:  As 


we  loitered  along  I  pondered  upon  the 
fate  of  this  unfortunate  family,  whose 
sway  was  so  recently  almost  royal.  Most 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  story  through 
Lever's  novel  of  the  Martins  of  Cro'  Mar- 
tin. As  I  gazed  upon  the  tumbling  walls 
and  the  rudely  boarded  windows  of  what 
is  now  a  ruin,  my  thoughts  wandered  to 
the  times  when  these  forests  were  filled 
by  the  warlike  followers  of  the  family, 
who  heard  so  often  sounded  the  note  of 
preparation  for  those  sallies  in  which 
they  encountered  their  most  formidable 
enemy,  Edward  O'Flaherty,  surnamed 
Laider  the  Strong.  These  battles,  in 
which  the  combatants  were  mounted  and 
heavily  armed,  were  frequent  and  severe, 
and  when  they  returned  from  their  vic- 
tory or  defeat,  as  the  case  might  be,  they 
celebrated  the  one  or  the  other  with  the 
same  prodigal  festivities.  These  fightings 
and  feastings  were  not  the  best  means  of 
improving  an  estate  or  the  conditions  of 
its  occupants,  and  soon  deprived  the  Mar- 
tins of  the  greater  part  of  what  was  the 
most  extensive  property  owned  by  any 
untitled  gentleman  in  Europe. 

For  several  miles  our  road  was  bound- 
ed by  bog  on  one  side  and  rocks  on  the 
other.  There  were  no  evidences  of  hu- 
man habitation,  yet  here  and  there  we 
passed  a  peasant  —  some  crippled,  all 
plunged  in  profound  misery.  I  inquired 
the  errand  of  these  poor  creatures,  and 
was  informed  that  it  was  St.  Somebody's 
Day,  and  they  were  going  to  her  well 
near  by  to  be  healed. 

"It's  there  beyond,"  said  a  trembling 
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old  woman,  pointing  her  skinny  finger  to 
a  clump  of  trees  and  a  stone  wall  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant.  I  alighted,  and 
walked  down  the  valley  to  a  small  inclos- 
ure  which  surrounded  a  well  and  a  with- 
ered tree.     Near  by  was  a  rude  stone  al- 


Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  stones  used  for 
building  purposes.  As  we  descended  into 
a  valley,  where  the  dampness  of  ages  seem- 
ed to  have  collected,  almost  hidden  be- 
neath some  trees  was  a  forlorn  mouldy 
chapel,  which,  to  my  mind,  filled  with 


tar,  upon  which  were  numerous  of- 
ferings of  toys,  bits  of  broken  ware, 
and  shreds  of  many-colored  rags 
tied  to  sticks,  and  kneeling  beside 
it  was  a  group  of  cripples;  some 
moved  slowly  round  the  circle  on 
their  knees,  muttering  prayers,  some  were 
telling  their  beads,  others  partook  of  the 
water,  while  a  priest  stood  by  the  tree 
reading.    This,  then,  was  one  of  the  holy 
wells  so  numerous  in  Ireland,  to  which  vis- 
its are  still  frequently  made,  in  some  cases 
as  works  of  penance,  either  voluntary 
or  enjoined,  but  generally  for  obtaining 
health,  under  the  auspices  of  the  saint, 
by  drinking  the  waters  of  the  well.  Of 
course  the  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  each 
well  is  the  one  chosen  for  these  visits ;  and 
some  years  ago,  and  even  now  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  crowds  were  attract- 
ed, not  only  for  religious  motives,  but  for 
love  of  gossip  and  meeting  with  distant 
friends.    These  wells  have  kept  their  rep- 
utation for  centuries,  the  fame  of  some 
being  coeval  with  Christianity,  while  that 
of  others  probably  preceded  it,  the  early 
Christian  teachers  having  merely  changed 
the  object  of  worship,  leaving  the  altars 
of  idolatry  undisturbed. 

At  Deraddia  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Toom- 
beola  Abbey,  of  which  only  a  gable  end 
now  remains,  as  it  was  torn  down  during 
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gloomy  reflections  on  the  scene  I  had  just 
left,  looked  unusually  sad.  Indeed,  re- 
ligion in  Ireland  seems  full  of  pain  and 
tears.  All  the  misery  and  suffering  of 
their  unhappy  lives  go  to  make  it  one  of 
gloom ;  their  votive  offerings  are  rags  and 
thorny  crowns,  not  gold  and  jewels ;  their 
chapels  are  invariably  of  the  most  melan- 
choly aspect,  and  the  beggars  seen  praying 
in  their  dark  corners  seem,  as  I  remember 
them,  entombed  alive  in  suffering  and  de- 
spair. How  different  from  the  dainty  and 
festive  religion  of  the  French! 

As  I  looked  over  the  flat  moors,  where 
lake  and  bog  were  intermingled,  toward 
the  sea,  I  saw  Roundstone,  perched  like  a 
sea-gull,  white  and  shining  in  the  sun,  on 
a  projecting  tongue  of  land.  Its  gabled 
houses  and  irregular  hilly  streets,  its  lit- 
tle quay  which  seemed  made  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  use,  its  little  monas- 
tery that  had  crawled  out  as  far  as  it  could 
get  toward  the  sea,  gave  it  a  peculiarly 
novel  and  striking  aspect.  Whenever  I 
approach  a  town  I  am  inclined  to  form 
my  opinion  of  it  from  the  first  distant 
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glimpse,  and  prepare  myself  accordingly 
to  be  pleased  or  uncomfortable.  Here 
every  step  increased  my  delight  with  the 
beautiful  scenery  around  us ;  the  sea,  as 
if  in  love  with  the  land,  came  winding' 
through  the  hills  and  fields,  and  made  its 
home  among  them,  and  in  gratitude  for 
their  hospitality  reflected  on  its  bright 
bosom  all  their  charms;  on  the  right  the 
moorlands  crept  up  until  they  crowned 
with  their  purple  heather  the  very  sum- 
mit of  Urrisbeg ;  far  back  of  us  the  Twelve 
Pins  melted  into  the  sky. 

The  hotel  at  Roundstone  held  forth  no 
great  promises  to  a  tired  traveller.  On 


overcome  into  the  most  abject  submission, 
and  immediately  disappeared. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  animals  ?"  said 
Flanigan,  with  the  air  of  a  naturalist  pro- 
posing a  knotty  question :  ' '  sure  it  is  not 
fit  for  a  lady  or  gentleman  to  be  talking 
to  the  likes  of  them.  You  should  let  me 
bate  them  into  dacent  manners,  ma'am, 
before  ye  condescind  to  spake  to  them.11 

The  proprietor  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance. A  fat,  smooth  -  shaven  man,  suf- 
fused with  a  perpetual  blush  that  reached 
even  the  tips  of  his  ears.  This  charming 
freshness  of  complexion  was  set  off  by 
gray  hair  cropped  close,  a  gray  cap,  and 


alighting  I  found  my  way  into  a  parlor 
where  gigantic  sofas  and  repellent  chairs 
of  the  fashion  of  the  Empire  were  in  in- 
congruous association  with  a  Connecticut 
clock  guarded  by  two  china  dogs.  I 
knocked  and  rung  for  some  minutes,  un- 
til a  flurried  servant  came  and  regarded 
me  in  great  trepidation  before  replying  to 
my  demand,  and  said  the  master  must  be 
consulted. 

"  Where  is  your  master  ?"  I  asked. 
"Troth  I  don't  know,  ma'am.11 
* k  Don't  you  see  the  lady  is  waiting  V 
said  Flanigan,  entering  the  room  at  this 
moment.  "  Be  off  with  you  and  bring  the 
proprietor."  He  rolled  the  last  word  out 
with  such  an  emphasis  that  the  girl  was 


gray  clothes.  He  eyed  me  with  an  air  of 
consternation,  which  I  understood  after- 
ward when  the  servant  told  me  in  great 
confidence  that  he  was  a  bachelor.  For 
an  Irish' landlord,  there  was  a  surprising 
deficiency  of  jewelry  about  his  person, 
which  somewhat  predisposed  me  in  his 
favor. 

"  Would  you  put  up  with  poor  conva- 
niance,  ma'am  ?" 

"Yes,  if  supportable." 

"It  is  too  bad,  tired  as  you  are,  you 
should  be  wanting  shuitable  accommoda- 
tion. We  will  try  and  make  you  as  com- 
fortable as  we  can."  He  showed  me  to  a 
neat  little  sitting-room,  plainly  yet  taste- 
fully furnished,  with  a  charming  view  of 
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the  sea,  opening  into  a  bedroom  looking 
out  upon  the  mountains.  Its  irreproach- 
able neatness  formed  a  shining  contrast 
to  what  I  had  lately  undergone,  and  it 
was  so  cozy  and  home-like  that  I  at  once 
felt  relieved. 

I  ordered  my  dinner,  and  started  out  to 
see  the  town.  It  was  a  small  sea-port  that 
at  one  time  seemed  destined  to  become  a 
place  of  great  importance — that  of  being 
the  starting-point  from  Ireland  to  America. 
A  good  road  was  made  to  it,  and  a  fine  pier, 
built  by  Nimmo,  an  engineer  who  saw  in 
the  capacious  bay  great  capabilities.  The 
houses  and  people  were  cleaner  than  in 
any  village  I  had  visited.  There  were  no 
shops,  except  one  in  connection  with  the 
post-office,  and  a  smaller  establishment 
where  they  sold  whiskey  and  tobacco.  A 
few  anxious  invalids  were  standing  about 
the  doorway  of  a  dispensary,  as  if  the 
medicines  given  them  could  supply  the 
life  and  strength  which  their  poor  food 
and  hard  lives  could  not  afford. 

This,  like  many  other  places  in  Ireland 
destined  to  become  of  great  importance, 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  magic 
spell  of  sleep  by  some  fairy,  and  only  the 
clink  of  gold  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
can  disenchant  it.  Constables  stroll  the 
streets  looking  as  vainly  for  peace-break- 
ers as  the  coast-guard  strains  his  eyes 
through  his  glass  for  smugglers,  and  sees 
only  a  solitary  law-abiding  hooker  float- 
ing in  to  the  empty  pier.  The  only  rich 
and  flourishing  place  was  the  monastery 
— a  spot  evidently  selected  as  being  the 
most  salubrious  as  well  as  most  fertile  in 
the  vicinity. 

On  my  return  to  the  hotel  I  found  that, 
despite  all  the  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, there  must  be  every  "convaniance" 
here.  The  table  wras  covered  with  snowy 
linen;  wax  candles  gave  forth  their  soft 
light  in  antique  stands;  beside  my  plate 
of  fine  old  china  was  laid  the  Times, 
which  I  looked  upon  as  a  bachelor's  deli- 
cate attention  to  a  lone  woman. 

The  dinner  was  so  well  cooked  and 
served  I  had  but  one  regret — that  there 
was  no  one  to  share  it.  The  absence  of 
greasy,  officious  waiters,  and  the  attend- 
ing clatter  of  dish-covers  and  flirting  of 
ancient  napkins,  permitted  me  to  enjoy 
my  repast  undisturbed,  and  inspired  me 
with  a  feeling  of  ease  and  comfort.  After 
the  cloth  was  removed  I  took  up  the  pa- 
per and  scanned  every  item.  It  was  three 
days  old,  but  I  was  assured  it  was  the 


latest  news  they  could  get  here,  so  that 
the  horrors  of  some  dreadful  murder  or 
other  tragedy  were  already  somewhat 
softened  by  time,  and  their  keener  edge 
was,  as  it  were,  removed. 

I  arose  early  the  next  day.  It  promis- 
ing to  be  fine,  I  determined  to  ascend  the 
Urrisbeg  Mountain,  which  lies  immedi- 
ately behind  the  town.  The  landlord  told 
me  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  and  as  he 
spoke  of  it  as  only  a  hill,  I  did  not  ven- 
ture to  ask  for  a  guide.  I  started  off  fully 
confident  of  success,  but  felt  a  little  dis- 
couraged when  I  found  the  ground  was 
marshy.  I  supposed  it  would  get  better 
as  I  got  higher,  but  it  seemed  to  have  col- 
lected and  kept  every  drop  of  rain  that 
had  fallen  for  months.  Stepping  on  a 
softer  piece  than  usual,  I  sunk  in  far  over 
my  boots,  and  floundered  helplessly,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  disappear  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mountain.  I  made  a  hasty 
exclamation,  when  a  boy,  whom  I  had  ob- 
served had  left  his  flocks  and  was  follow- 
ing me  with  great  curiosity,  now  gathered 
courage  to  approach  me,  and  offering  his 
staff,  said,  "Put  your  foot  on  this  bunch 
of  heather,  ma'am."  After  some  time  I 
succeeded.  He  then  pulled  some  heather 
and  brushed  the  black  mud  from  my 
boots,  telling  me  meanwhile  that  he  knew 
the  mountain  well,  for  he  tended  the  cat- 
tle here  all  the  year  round.  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  go  up  with  me  and  show  me 
the  best  way.  From  his  reply  I  under- 
stood it  was  just  what  he  desired.  He 
then  said,  ' '  Always  step  on  these  tufts  of 
heather;  they  will  be  sure  to  bear  you.'1 

We  seemed  to  take  so  many  turns  I  be- 
gan to  doubt  his  knowledge,  and  asked, 
' 1  Why  do  you  not  go  straight  on  ?" 

He  said,  ' '  This  is  the  way  the  cattle  go, 
and  they  have  gone  so  often,  they  know 
best." 

I  concurred  in  his  opinion,  and  patient- 
ly followed  him  until  we  arrived  at  the 
point  from  which  he  assured  me  I  could 
"see  powerful." 

It  was  a  glorious  sight,  to  which  neither 
pen  nor  pencil  could  do  justice.  To  the 
north  lay  the  wide,  level  Urrisbeg  and 
Urrismore,  spotted  by  almost  innumera- 
ble lakes,  on  the  left  sending  forth  long 
irregular  tongues  of  land  far  out  into  the 
sea,  and  on  the  right  overlooked  by  the 
range  of  the  Twelve  Pins,  here  taking 
shapes  again  new,  the  only  sign  of  human 
habitation  in  the  vast  expanse  being  the 
village  of  Clifden,  seen  far  in  the  distance. 
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The  whole  formed  a  scene  of  strange  and 
savage  grandeur.  I  felt  at  last  the  force 
of  the  name  Connemara,  which  signifies 
bays  of  the  sea.    Toward  the  east  the 


4'  THERE,  MA'AM,  IS  AMERICA." 


mountains  gave  every  variety  of  form  and 
color,  their  rugged  granite  sides  here  bare 
and  there  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure. 
The  golden  grain  fields  that  occasionally 
shone  forth  upon  their  base  looked  like 
precious  gems  dropped  in  these  wilds  from 
the  hand  of  civilization.  To  the  west  was 
the  broad  Atlantic,  dotted  by  islands  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

I  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  my  exer- 
tions, and  selected  a  cozy  nook  behind  a 
pile  of  stones — in  Ireland  there  are  so 
many  stones,  and  people  have  so  little  to 
do,  that  the  habit  of  piling  them  up  has 
become  a  national  peculiarity,  like  whit- 
tling sticks  in  America — and  partook  of 
my  luncheon.  I  asked  my  guide  of  his 
life  and  hopes.  He  replied  that  he  was 
an  orphan,  and  earned  his  living  as  a  herd, 
spending  most  of  his  time  on  the  mount- 
ains with  the  cattle;  but  he  was  learning 
to  read,  and  saving  his  earnings,  such  as 
they  were,  to  buy  books. 

"And  will  you  always  be  a  herd?"  I 
asked. 

"No,  ma'am/'  he  replied,  "for  I  will 
go  to  America  when  I  am  big  enough." 


And  mounting  upon  a  rock  above  me,  he 
pointed  to  where  the  sea  and  sky  blend- 
ed into  a  silver  mist,  and  said,  k '  There, 
ma'am,  is  America."  As  I  looked  into  his 
handsome,  thoughtful  eyes  I  saw  in  them 
the  hopeful  gaze  of  his  ancestors,  who, 
from  that  same  spot,  perhaps,  had  point- 
ed to  where  O'Breasil,  the  enchanted  isl- 
ands, lay.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  in 
the  serious,  handsome  face  and  manly  fig- 
ure of  this  boy,  who  was  saving  pennies 
to  pay  his  passage,  as  he  said,  to  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  I  saw  the  father  of  a  future 
President,  or  of  one  whose  name  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  pride  for  Americans  ? 

Having  endeavored  by  a  sketch  to  re- 
produce the  singular  scene  afforded  by  the 
multitude  of  lakes  below  me,  I  prepared 
to  descend.  My  guide  trudged  on  patient- 
ly, carrying  my  basket,  while  I  searched 
for  secure  footing.  A  sharp  ledge  of  gran- 
ite made  such  an  inviting  place  of  rest 
that  I  concluded  to  take  my  farewell  of 
the  scene  before  going  on.  While  sitting 
there  dreaming  of  the  legends  of  sea  and 
land  that  are  so  familiar  to  every  peasant, 
I  descried  a  curious  little  cabin  perched  in 
a  nook.  It  was  hardly  large  enough  for 
a  human  habitation;  I  therefore  inferred 
it  might  be  the  winter  residence  of  the 
famous  good  people.  I  called  to  Tom  to 
ask  some  particulars.  At  this  moment 
the  weird  figure  of  an  old  man  clothed  in 
rags  emerged  from  the  cabin  as  if  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  As  he  stood  be- 
side his  habitation  it  was  only  breast-high. 
I  told  him  I  thought  his  habitation  had 
been  an  abode  for  the  fairies.  He  laugh- 
ed, and  said  ' k  it  was  not,  but  a  very  good 
warm  place,  God  bless  it !" 

' '  But  surely  you  can  not  stand  up  in  it  ?" 

' 1  There  is  no  need,  your  honor,  ma'am. 
I  can  come  outside  to  do  that,  and  when 
I  am  within  I  can  either  go  to  bed  or  sit 
down.  My  daughter  lives  with  me,  and 
she's  not  very  big ;  and  so,  you  see,  as  far 
as  regards  a  potato  for  the  pot  and  com- 
fortable wearables,  we  are  as  well  off  as 
any  of  the  gentry.  For  that  matter,  bet- 
ter, for  nobody  bothers  us  at  all." 

His  wearables,  by  which  he  meant  his 
clothing,  were  composed  of  scraps  gather- 
ed, one  might  think,  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
because  he  had  not  had  any  one  to  talk  to 
for  a  long  time,  or  because  I  was  a  good 
listener,  but  he  began  with  volubility  and 
animation  of  gesture  to  tell  me  of  the 
mountain  and  its  legends. 
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"There's  no  respecting  any  thing  in 
these  times,"  he  said.  "Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  that  nowadays  they  shoot  the 
seals  off  on  the  islands  there  as  carelessly 
as  they  would  catch  herrings  ?" 

"  Why,  is  it  wrong  to  do  so  ?"  I  asked. 

"Indeed,  then,  it  is;  for,  begging  your 
honor's  pardon,  they  are  just  the  souls  of 
the  departed  that  have  to  put  on  them 
shapes  for  penance,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
world  they  will  get  free  and  go  among 
the  blessed.    They  say,"  he  continued, 


It  certainly  was  the  smallest  place  two 
human  beings  ever  contrived  to  exist  in. 
A  mass  of  heather  and  ferns  was  piled  in 
one  corner,  which  evidently  served  for 
beds;  a  fire  smouldered  on  some  stones, 
and  the  smoke  found  vent  through  the 
door,  there  being  no  chimney;  a  pot  of 
stirabout  hung  upon  a  hook  secured  by 
a  rope  of  straw;  a  small  stool  (on  which 
stood  an  ancient  candlestick),  a  curious 
three-legged  chair,  a  wooden  mug  (called 
a  mether),  a  basket  (which  served  as  a 
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"that  once  in  every  hundred  years  one 
of  them  has  its  natural  form  for  twelve 
hours;  that  is,  they  lay  aside  their  skins, 
which  they  must  put  on  when  the  sun 
sets,  and  return  to  the  water." 

While  he  was  talking  to  me  I  saw  a 
head  emerge  from  the  little  doorway. 
Finally  his  daughter,  as  I  supposed  she 
was,  grew  impatient,  and  came  in  view, 
spoon  in  hand,  to  tell  the  old  man  that 
his  stirabout  awaited  him. 

•  Would  your  honor  look  into  the  cab- 
in, though  it's  a  poor  place  to  ask  you  to 
see  ?" 

Curiosity  as  to  its  structure  and  accom- 
modation led  me  to  accept  the  invitation. 


dish  from  which  they  ate  their  potatoes, 
and  a  cradle  in  families  boasting  of  an  in- 
fant), and  an  iron  pot,  completed  the  list 
of  their  household  goods  and  chattels. 
The  lover  of  bibelots  who  has  sought  in 
Holland  and  Belgium,  or  in  a  shop  of  a 
marchand  de  bric-a-brac  in  Paris,  for  the 
charmingly  simple  and  graceful  objects 
of  daily  use  belonging  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  would  readily  recognize  the  anti- 
types of  candlesticks  and  chairs  which 
he  has  encountered  in  his  researches. 
The  pointed  top  of  the  candlestick  forms 
the  snuffers,  the  candle  being  taken  from 
its  socket,  which  is  raised  in  order  to  open 
the  apex  to  cut  the  wick.     My  host  look- 
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ed  about  him  with  a  certain  pride,  and 
told  me  it  was  very  warm  and  comforta- 
ble, as  there  were  no  windows  to  let  the 
air  in.  The  woman  bent  over  the  pot,  say- 
ing", ' '  He  has  got  used  to  it  now,  ma'am, 
but  we  had  a  snug-  home  before  the  fam- 


quented  during1  the  season  by  the  peas- 
antry from  the  interior,  who  come  as  reg- 
ularly  for  their  few  weeks'  idling  by  the 
sea-side,  and  enjoy  it  quite  as  much,  I 
doubt  not,  as  the  strictest  devotees  of 
fashion  in  other  countries.    The  women 
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ineM  (which  seems  the  epoch  from  which 
they  date  all  their  misfortunes) ;  1 '  but  we 
were  glad  to  get  a  shelter  any  where,  and 
the  poor  man  takes  as  much  care  of  this 
little  place  as  though  it  was  a  great  house. 
All  the  family  are  dead  or  gone  to  for- 
eign lands,  and  I  stay  to  care  him." 
Here  was  another  evidence  of  the  love  of 
kindred,  and  of  patience  under  terrible 
privations,  so  common  in  Ireland,  partic- 
ularly in  these  highlands.  I  reluctantly 
bade  adieu  to  the  scene  and  my  interest- 
ing host,  in  whose  humble  cabin  I  had 
found  so  much  true  contentment,  affec- 
tion, and  hopefulness.  As  I  descended, 
my  friend  cried  after  me  a  series  of  good 
wishes.  Two  of  them  struck  me  as  pe- 
culiarly beautiful :  "  May  the  smile  of  the 
Lord  light  you  to  glory  I1'  "  May  the  sun 
never  be  too  hot  nor  the  wind  too  cold 
for  you !" 

Looking  from  my  window  next  morn- 
ing, through  which  came  the  grateful 
sunshine,  I  found  amusement  watching 
the  bathers  on  the  beach.  Roundstone, 
like  Salt  Hill,  near  Gal  way,  is  much  fre- 


and  girls,  who  were  bathing  en  chemise, 
seemed  in  no  wise  annoyed  by  the  admi- 
ration of  the  group  of  swains  who  smoked 
and  commented  and  stared  from  the  road. 

I  idled  and  dreamed  amid  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  this  delightful  town  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  I  started  for  Clif- 
den,  beneath  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  sun 
that  had  a  midsummer  warmth.  The 
scenery  through  which  we  passed,  from 
its  wildness  and  strangeness,  made  me  feel 
as  if  I  were  in  dream-land  instead  of  in 
this  world.  Stones  and  bog  and  mount- 
ain lay  on  either  side,  and  a  perfect  net- 
work of  lakes  encompassed  us,  while  the 
only  sounds  which  disturbed  the  silence 
were  the  shrill  cry  of  the  curlew  and  the 
plover's  whistle. 

I  permitted  Flanigan  to  turn  off  from 
the  direct  road,  as  he  assured  me  the  scen- 
ery was  far  more  picturesque.  There  was 
every  prospect  of  a  cloudless  night  ;  and 
as  the  almanac  had  promised  us  the  full 
moon,  I  desired  to  enjoy  the  view  of  this 
strange  scenery  under  its  weird  and  mys- 
terious lie-lit.    Like  manv  of  the  atten- 
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tions  of  my  guide,  ostensibly  prompted  by 
disinterested  motives,  I  found  this  diver- 
gence from  our  route,  however,  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  interests  rather 
than  mine.  When  we  arrived  at  a  by- 
road so  rarely  travelled  that  the  mark  of 
hoof  or  wheel  was  not  discernible — a  re- 
gion so  desolate  that  it  looked  like  one  of 
the  rocky  wildernesses  described  by  Dante 
— the  slanting-  sunlight  gave  the  scene  so 
wild  and  sad  an  aspect  that  it  affected  me 
like  looking  in  the  heart-broken  face  of  a 
human  being.  Flanigan  pulled  up,  and 
asked  me  would  I  object  to  his  going  to 
the  cabin  abroad  for  a 
bucket  of  water  for  his 
horse.  I  looked  in  vain 
for  the  cabin  spoken  of, 
and,  in  view  of  lakes  and 
streams  in  every  direc- 
tion, began  to  doubt  his 
sanity  or  sobriety. 

' k  Isn't  there  water 
enough  at  every  step 
for  your  horse,  without 
searching  an  additional 
bucketful  elsewhere  ?"  I 
asked,  indignantly. 

"  Tis  true  for  you, 
ma'am, "he replied ; k ' but, 
saving  your  presence, 
that  water  is  colicky  for 
the  beast.  And,  to  tell 
the  truth,  ma'am,  there 
is  a  boy  living  just  be- 
yond where  I  am  going 
for  the  water  whom  I 
have  not  seen  these  siven 
years,  and  he's  a  second 
cousin  of  my  sister-in- 
law's  own  aunt.  We 
used  to  be  just  like 
brothers,  and  I  may  never  be  so  near 
again." 

1 '  And  for  this  you  brought  me  out  of 
the  way  ?"  I  was  determined  to  make 
him  turn  back  to  the  main  road. 

"By  the  death  I  owe  to  Heaven,  'twas 
not,  ma'am  1" 

He  poured  forth  so  many  protestations, 
and  called  on  so  many  saints  to  witness 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  motives,  that 
I  was  disposed  to  relent  for  the  sake  of 
quieting  him.  The  disagreeable  part  of  a 
lie  is  being  detected  in  it;  and  as  I  did  not 
desire  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  an  individ- 
ual who  certainly  had  always  shown  de- 
votion to  my  service,  I  did  not  insist  on 
my  interpretation  of  his  conduct. 


"Maybe  yourself  would  like  to  see  the 
cabin,  ma'am,  for  it  is  a  curious  trade  they 
carry  on.  He  makes  k  stuff.'  "  He  spoke 
below  his  breath,  as  if  divulging  an  im- 
portant secret. 

kk  And  what  is  '  stuff'  ?"  I  asked. 

"Potheen — whiskey."  He  seemed  to 
taste  it  in  imagination.  "It's  a  strange 
sight  to  see  them  making  it  in  a  wild  place 
among  the  hills;  and  if  you  don't  mind  a 
little  jolting — for  it's  a  frightfully  rough 
road — I'll  drive  there.  If  they  should  hap- 
pen to  be  distilling  now,  'tis  the  purtiest 
sight  ye  ever  saw."    I  assented,  and  we 
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pursued  our  way  over  stones  and  through 
bog  to  a  cabin  which  lav  concealed  from 
view  in  a  glen. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  I  heard  music 
in  this  dreary  and  remote  region  ?  We 
stopped  and  dismounted,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached the  door  the  merry  strains  from 
Irish  bagpipes  fell  upon  my  ear. 

Flanigan  pushed  open  the  door  and  en- 
tered.    tk  God  save  all  here !"  he  cried. 

As  I  looked  in  I  sawr  a  spacious  room. 
In  the  centre  a  beautiful  girl,  witli  the 
large  body,  strong  limbs,  small  head,  and 
Grecian  features  that  constitute  the  Con- 
nemara  type — if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
judge,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  women 
I  ever  saw — was  treading  a  measure  with 
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infinite  grace  and  dignity  upon  the  mud 
floor.  An  old  piper  gave  voice  to  the 
untutored  poetry  of  his  soul  through  his 
pipes  in  an  old  Irish  air,  and  by  the  fire- 
place sat  two  old  men  smoking.  As  Flan- 
igan  entered,  one  of  them  sprang  up,  and 
dropping  his  pipe,  cried  out,  ' k  God  be  good 
to  us !  is  it  Mike  ?"  And  the  next  moment 
they  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

This  was  apparently  a  comfortable 
household.  There  was  no  upper  story, 
but  a  room  branched  off  to  the  right  and 
another  to  the  left  of  the  kitchen,  parlor, 
and  hall.  There  was  a  hen-roost  in  the 
corner,  and  the  pig  was  outside.  Upon  a 
barrel  were  bottles  of  whiskey  and  cups. 
I  thought  perhaps  I  had  arrived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  some  festivity.  I  found  that, 
it  being  the  home  of  a  potheen-maker, 
they  were  indulging  in  the  customary 
gayety  attending  the  commencement  as 
well  as  the  termination  of  distilling. 

Illicit  distilling,  which  is  still  extensive- 
ly practiced  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland, 
is  attended  with  great  risk,  as  police  and 
spies  are  numerous  and  constantly  on  the 
watch,  and  the  punishments  attendant 
upon  conviction  are  very  severe.  The 
name  of  American  is  a  passport  every 
where  in  Ireland,  and  on  this  occasion  I 
was  unreservedly  admitted  to  the  fireside 
and  confidence  of  the  potheen-maker.  He 
informed  me  that  his  daughter  had  never 
heard  the  pipes  before  that  day;  that  a 
piper  who  chanced  to  be  passing  through 
that  part  of  the  country  had  been  detain- 
ed to  aid  their  merriment.  Since  morn- 
ing she  had  been  practicing  to  the  music, 
and  had,  untutored,  arrived  to  the  grace 


and  precise  movement  which  I  had  wit- 
nessed. I  wondered  at  her  skill,  but  her 
father  informed  me  that  she  had  always 
danced  ' '  natherally . "  She  danced  with 
her  shadow,  he  said,  when  she  went  to 
the  well;  and  indeed  I  observed  that  all 
her  movements  were  full  of  lightness  and 
grace. 

The  potheen  -  maker  was  a  tall,  raw- 
boned  man  of  about  fifty  years,  with  a 
mouth  made  for  tasting  his  own  whiskey, 
and  a  searching,  furtive  gaze  which  show- 
ed that  he  loved  deceit  and  cunning  for 
their  own  sake.  A  wooden  mug  with  a 
handle  carved  out  of  the  same  block- 
such  as  I  have  already  indicated  in  anoth- 
er locality — was  filled  with  boiling  water 
and  white,  limpid  potheen,  and  offered 
me.  I  recoiled,  thunder-struck,  from  such 
a  draught;  but  understanding  that,  as  it 
was  considered  their  most  hospitable  of- 
fering, to  refuse  would  have  been  ungra- 
cious, I  touched  it  witli  my  lips.  This 
wooden  mether  filled  with  hot  water  and 
whiskey  is  called  the  lk  screeching-hot 
tumbler,"  and  I  may  here  record  m^ 
judgment  upon  it  as  the  most  horrible 
mixture  I  ever  tasted.  They  laughed  at 
my  wry  face,  and  assured  me  that  it  was 
the  most  healthy  drink  in  the  world.  Of 
the  buttermilk,  bread,  and  butter  offered 
me  at  the  same  time  I  partook  witli  more 
relish,  leaving  Flanigan  to  finish  the  con- 
tents of  the  mether,  which  he  did  with  a 
relish  approaching  ecstasy. 

As  the  still  was  then  k>  running,"  on  an 
island  near  by,  and  as  it  lay  upon  our 
road  to  Clifden,  I  consented  to  accompany 
them  to  see  the  process  of  distillation. 
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III. 


THE  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Cal- 
ifornia was  a  signal  for  enterprise, 
daring,  and  achievement  not  only  to  our 
commerce  and  the  thrift  of  our  shifting 
millions  of  uneasy  settlers,  but  also  to  the 
literature  and  landscape  art  of  the  United 


slope,  Fremont  pointed  out  the  pathway 
over  the  swelling  ranges  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  our  painters  revealed  to  us  the 
matchless  splendor  of  a  scenery  which 
shall  arouse  increasing  astonishment  and 
reverential  awe  and  rapture  in  the  hearts 
of  generations  yet  to  he.    In  the  gratitude 
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States.  1 '  To  the  kingdom  of  the  west 
wind"  hied  artist  and  author  alike,  and 
the  epic  of  the  settlement  of  California, 
of  the  scaling  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of 
the  glory  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  the 
stupendous  horrors  of  the  Yellowstone 
was  pictured  on  the  canvas  of  the  artist. 
Taylor  and  Scott  conquered  the  Pacific 
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we  owe  to  these  landscape  painters  who 
dared,  discovered,  and  delineated  for  us 
the  scenery  of  which  we  wore  hitherto  the 
ignorant  possessors,  criticism  is  almost  left 
in  abeyance,  for  the  service  done  the  peo- 
ple has  been  a  double  one— in  leading  them 
to  the  observation  of  paintings,  and  in- 
forming them  of  the  attractions  of  a  little 


known  possession.  If  the  art  of  these 
paintings  of  our  Western  scenery  had 
been  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  subject, 
the  country  would  have  been  rich  indeed. 
Among  the  artist  explorers  to  whom  we 
are  most  indebted,  Bierstadt,  Hill,  and  Mo- 
ran  are  the  most  famous.  The  former  by 
his  great  composition  entitled  the  1 '  Rocky 
Mountains"  threw  the  people  into  an  ec- 
stasy of  delight,  which  at  this  time  it  is 
difficult  to  understand,  and  bounded  at 
one  step  to  celebrity. 

Albert  Bierstadt  is  a  native  of  Diissel- 
dorf ,  but  came  to  this  country  in  infancy. 
Subsequently  he  studied  at  Diisseldorf  and 
Rome.  On  returning  to  America  he  ac- 
companied the  exploring  expedition  of 
General  Lander  that  went  over  the  plains 
in  1858.  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow,  the  well- 
known  litterateur,  was  associated  with 
him  in  a  subsequent  trip,  and  several 
graphic  articles  in  which  he  afterward  de- 
scribed the  journey  undoubtedly  helped  to 
bring  Mr.  Bierstadt  into  notice. 

The  "Rocky  Mountains' '  is  not  the  rep- 
resentation of  an  actual  scene,  but  a  typ- 
ical composition,  and,  thus  regarded,  is  a 
work  of  much  interest.  Since  then  this 
artist  has  executed  a  number  of  similarly 
ambitious  paintings  of  our  Western  scen- 
ery, including  a  colossal  painting  of  the 


|  gorge  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Of  these 
we  prefer,  as  least  sensational  and  most 
artistically  correct,  the  painting  of  a  storm 
on  Mount  Rosalie.  Bierstadt's  smaller 
California  scenes  are, generally  more  val- 
uable than  his  large  ones  for  artistic  qual- 
ity, and  one  of  the  best  compositions  we 
have  seen  from  his  easel  is  a  war  sketch 
representing  Federal  sharp-shooters  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill  behind  some  trees. 
This  is  an  excellent  inece  of  work,  fresh, 
original,  and  quite  free  from  the  Diissel- 
dorf taint,  and  confirms  us  in  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Bierstadt  is  naturally  an  artist 
of  great  ability  and  large  resources,  and 
might  easily  have  obtained  and  held  a 
reputation  as  such  if  he  had  not  grafted 
on  the  sensationalism  of  Diisseldorf  a 
greater  ambition  for  notoriety  and  money 
than  for  success  in  pure  art. 

Some  of  the  qualities  we  have  learned 
to  look  for  in  vain  in  the  canvases  of 
Bierstadt  we  find  represented  and  em- 
phasized in  the  paintings  of  Thomas  Hill, 
who  succeeded  him  as  court  painter  to 
the  monarch  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Hill  began  life  as  a  coach  painter  at 
Taunton,  Massachusetts.  After  deciding 
on  a  professional  art  career  he  visited 
Europe,  and  benefited  by  observation  in 
foreign  studios,  especially  of  France,  al- 
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though  his  style  is  essentially  his  own. 
His  method  of  using  pigments  is  some- 
times open  to  the  accusation  of  hardness ; 
there  is  too  often  a  lack  of  juiciness — a 
dryness  that  seems  to  remind  us  of  paint 
rather  than  atmosphere.    But  Mr.  Hill  is 
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England  landscapes  represents  the  ava- 
lanche in  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains, which  was  attended  with  such  dis- 
astrous results  to  the  dwellers  in  the  val- 
ley. But  Mr.  Hill  will  he  identified  in 
future  with  California,  where  he  has  be- 
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a  good  colorist,  bold  and  massive  in  his 
effects,  and  a  very  careful,  conscientious 
student  of  nature.  He  has  been  happy  in 
the  rendering  of  wood  interiors,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, bits  from  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.    One  of  his  most  remarkable  New- 


come  a  resident,  and  has  devoted  his  ener- 
gies to  painting  some  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  that  marvellous  region,  where 
the  roar  of  tli<>  whirlwind  and  the  noise 
of  the  thunder  reverberate  like  the  tread 
of  the  countless  millions  who  evermore 
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LANDSCAPE. — [jERVIS  McENTEE.] 


march  to  the  westward.  As  he  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  the  forerunner 
of  coming-  ages,  and  painted  the  sublime 
and  solitary  depths  of  the  Yosemite,  did 
the  artist  realize  that  with  every  stroke 
of  the  brush  he  was  aiding  the  advance 
guard  of  civilization,  and  driving  away 
the  desolation  which  gave  additional 
grandeur  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 


spots  on  the  planet  ?  In  his  great  paint- 
ing of  the  Yosemite  he  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  a  reverential  spirit ;  he  has 
taken  no  liberties  with  his  subject,  but  has 
endeavored  with  admirable  art  to  convey 
a  correct  impression  of  the  scene.  This 
work  may  be  justly  ranked  with  the  best, 
examples  of  the  American  school  of  land- 
scape painting. 


-  :" 


"COUNTY  KERRY." — [a.  H.  WYANT.] 
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The  first  fever  of  the  California  rush 
had  subsided  when  the  uneasy  explorer 
again  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  adventur- 
ous artists  by  thrilling"  descriptions  of  the 
Yellowstone  River,  its  Tar- 
tarean gorges,  and  the  lurid 
splendor  of  its  sulphurous 
cliffs  and  steaming  geysers. 
Once  more  the  landscape  art- 
ist of  the  country  was  moved 
to  go  forth  and  make  known 
to  us  these  unrevealecl  won- 
ders ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Moran, 
' '  takin  g  his  life  in  his  hands, " 
as  the  deacons  say  in  prayer- 
meeting,  aspired  to  capture 
the  bouquet,  the  first  bloom, 
from  this  newly  opened 
draught  of  inspiration.  We 
all  know  the  result.  Who 
has  not  seen  his  splendid 
painting  of  the  ' '  Gorge  of 
the  Yellowstone,'1  now  in 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  ? 
Granting  the  fitness  of  the 
subject  for  art,  it  can  be 
frankly  conceded  that  this  is 
one  of  the  best  paintings  of 
the  sort  yet  produced.  The 
vivid  local  colors  of  the 
rocks,  which  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  have  been  faith- 
fully rendered — for  Mr.  Mo- 
ran is  a  careful  and  indefat- 
igable student  of  certain 
phases  of  nature — appear, 
however,  to  give  such  works 
a  sensational  effect. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
most  valuable  of  the  numer- 
ous paintings  of  Western  sub- 
jects produced  by  this  artist. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  judge  him  wholly  by 
the  more  ambitious  composi- 
tions suggested  by  tropical 
or  Western  scenery.  Some 
of  his  ideal  paintings  are 
very  clever,  and  show  us  an 
ardent  student  and  a*  mind  inspired  by  a 
fervid  imagination.  But  while  granting 
thus  much  to  the  talents  of  this  artist, 
who  belongs  to  an  artistic  family,  two  of 
his  brothers  being  also  well-known  paint- 
ers, one  in  marine,  the  other  in  cattle 
painting,  we  can  not  accord  him  great 
original  powers.  He  has  studied  the 
technique  of  his  calling  most  carefully, 
and  has  bestowed  great  attention  to  the 


methods  of  several  celebrated  artists ;  but 
we  are  too  often  conscious  in  looking  at 
his  works  that  his  style  has  leaned  upon 
that  of  certain  favorite  artists.    There  is 


"THE  ADIRONDACK^."  [iIOMER  MARTIN.] 

great  cleverness,  but  little  genius,  appar- 
ent in  the  landscapes  of  Mr.  Moran,  for 
the  imitative  faculty  has  been  too  much 
for  him. 

Contemporary  with  our  school  of  grand 
nature,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  we  find  evi- 
dences of  another  beginning  to  assert  it- 
self, of  altogether  a  different  character. 
The  former  deals  wholly  with  externals, 
and  the  subject  is  the  first  end  sought ;  it 
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concerns  itself  altogether  with  objects, 
and  not  with  any  ulterior  thoughts  which 
they  may  suggest  to  the  sensitive  imag- 
ination. The  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
searches  out  the  mystery  in  nature,  and 


he  must  be  hurled,  but  knows  not  what 
are  the  shuddering  possibilities  that  await 
the  inevitable  plunge. 

Less  subjective  and  morbid,  but  moved 
by  a  similar  feeling  for  the  suggestions  of 


''SHIP  ASHORE."  [M.  F.  H.  DE  HAAS.] 


analyzes  its  human  aspect.  It  is  the 
vague  suggestions  of  hills  and  skies,  of 
sere  woods  and  lonely  waters,  and  moor- 
lands fading  away  into  eternity,  it  is  their 
symbolism  and  sympathy  with  the  soul, 
that  an  artist  like  Jervis  McEntee  seeks  to 
represent  on  canvas.  This  is,  in  a  word, 
the  subjective  art,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded.  To  him  the  voice  of  na- 
ture is  an  elegy ;  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in 
October  suggests  the  passing  away  of  men 
to  the  grave  in  a  countless  and  endless 
procession;  and  whenever  he  introduces 
the  agency  of  man  into  his  pictures,  it  is  as 
if  he  were  fighting  with  an  unseen  and  re- 
morseless destiny.  Exquisitely  beautiful 
and  poetic  are  the  autumnal  scenes  of  this 
artist,  the  reaches  of  russet  woodlands,  the 
expanses  of  skurrying  clouds,  gray,  mel- 
ancholy, wild.  His  art  sings  in  a  low 
minor  key  that  finds  response  in  the  heart 
of  multitudes  who  have  suffered,  to  whom 
the  world  lias  been  a  battle-field,  where  the 
losses  have  outweighed  the  gains,  and  have 
left  them  gazing  into  the  mysterious  fu- 
ture like  one  who  at  midnight  stands  on 
the  brink  of  a  tremendous  abyss  into  which 


nature,  Mr.  A.  H.  W.yant  has  shown  a 
sympathy  with  scenery  and  a  masterful 
skill  in  reaching  subtle  effects  which 
place  him  among  the  first  landscape 
painters  of  the  age.  In  the  suggestive 
rendering  of  space  and  color,  of  the  mul- 
titudinous phases  of  a  bit  of  waste  land, 
or  mountain  glen,  or  sedgy  brook-side, 
simple  enough  at  first  sight,  but  full  of 
an  infinitude  of  unobtrusive  beauty,  he 
works  with  the  magic  of  a  high-priest  of 
nature,  broad  in  effect  without  being  slov- 
enly and  careless,  and  giving  a  multitude 
of  details  while  really  dealing  chiefly  with 
one  central  and  prevailing  idea.  Mr. 
Wy ant's  work  occasionally  shows  traces 
of  foreign  influences,  but  he  is  an  artist  of 
too  much  original  power  to  be  under  any 
necessity  to  stunt  himself  by  the  imitation 
of  the  style  of  any  other  artist,  however 
great. 

Mr.  Homer  Martin  is  another  painter 
who  views  nature  for  the  sentiment  it 
suggests,  while  he  is  impressed  chiefly  by 
color  and  light;  for  form  he  seems  to 
have  less  feeling.  But  he  is  a  poet  and 
a  lyrist  with  the  brush,  and  his  sympa- 
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thy  with  certain  aspects  of  nature  is  akin 
to  idolatry.  But  we  have  no  painter 
whose  art  is  so  unequal :  in  all  his  works 
there  is  absolute  freedom,  freshness,  and 
originality;  his  scheme  of  color  is  alto- 
gether his  own ;  but  he  is  weak  in  tech- 
nique, and  he  alternately  startles  us  by 
the  brilliance  and  beauty  and  suggestive- 
ness  of  one  painting,  and  the  palpable  fail- 
ure to  reach  the  desired  end  in  another. 
However,  this  very  irregularity  in  achieve- 
ment shows  that  he  is  subject  to  inspira- 
tions, and  thus  partakes  of  the  character 
of  genius,  but  which,  if  it  were  of  a  higher 
order,  would  be  more  often  successful  in 
its  attempts. 

In  the  works  of  these  artists  we  see 
abundant  reason  to  believe  in  the  perma- 
nent vitality  of  American  landscape  art, 


crops  out  in  our  landscape  art.  While  it 
can  not  be  said  that  his  paintings  suggest 
greatness,  they  breathe  a  true  spirit,  and 
possess  a  purity  of  color  that  is  very  at- 
tractive. Our  marine  art  of  the  last 
twenty  years  has  shown  that  the  illimit- 
able aspects  of  the  sea  are  also  receiving 
increased  attention,  and  are  calling  forth 
some  of  the  best  art  talent  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  advent  of  Mr. 
M.  F.  H.  De  Haas,  who  came  here  from 
Holland  already  an  accomplished  artist, 
who  had  done  so  well  in  his  native  land 
as  to  be  appointed  court  painter  to  the 
queen.  He  is  an  artist  of  brilliant  parts, 
and  although  sometimes  inclined  to  sen- 
sationalism, has  undoubtedly  created  some 
splendid  compositions,  and  his  influence 
must  have  been  of  decided  importance 


UA  FOGGY  MORNING." — [w.  E.  NORTON.] 


and  evidence  that  it  is  not  inclined  to 
run  in  a  conventional  groove.  The  art- 
ists who  represent  it  continue  to  assert 
their  individuality,  and  just  so  long  as 
that  is  done,  art  is  in  a  healthy  and  pro- 
gressive condition.  If  further  evidence 
of  this  were  needed,  we  might  cite  the 
landscapes  of  Mr.  J.  Appleton  Brown, 
who,  after  a  rather  discouraging  servitude 
to  Corot,  is  at  last  beginning  to  show  us 
the  reserve  power  of  which  he  is  capable 
when  he  is  more  concerned  with  nature 
than  with  methods.  Mr.  Ernest  Longfel- 
low, a  son  of  the  poet,  is  another  exem- 
plar of  the  personality  which  every  where 


during  this  period.  While  he  has  been 
working  in  New  York,  two  marine  paint- 
ers of  Boston  have  also  executed  some 
striking  and  beautiful  works.  We  refer 
to  John  E.  C.  Petersen  and  William  E. 
Norton.  The  former  died  young,  in  1876. 
He  was  by  birth  a  Dane,  and  in  personal 
appearance  a  viking :  tall,  handsome,  taw- 
ny-haired, with  a  clear,  sharp  blue  eye, 
and  a  bearing  that  reminded  one  of  an  ad- 
miral on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  frigate 
swooping  down  with  Hying  sheets  across 
the  enemy's  bow  and  pouring  in  a  raking 
fire.  Those  who  have  seen  him  will  nev- 
er forget  the  grand  figure  of  Petersen,  the 
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A  MARINE.  [ARTHUR  QUARTLEY.] 


very  impersonation  of  a  son  of  the  sea. 
When  he  first  began  to  paint  in  Boston 
his  pictures  were  weak  in  color  and  rude 
in  drawing.  But  he  improved  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  few  living  peers  in  marine  art. 
Every  inch  a  sailor,  to  him  a  ship  was 
no  clumsy  mass  laid  awkwardly  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  as  too  many  painters 
represent  it,  but  a  thing  of  life,  with  an 
individuality  of  its  own,  and  riding  the 
waves  like  a  swan.  4 '  Making  Sail  after 
a  Storm,"  representing  a  clipper  shaking 
out  her  topsails  in  the  gray  gloom  that 
succeeds  a  storm,  and  rising  massively 
but  easily  against  the  sky  on  the  crest  of 
the  weltering  seas,  is  a  very  strong  pic- 
ture. So  also  is  his  ' '  After  the  Collision, " 
and  "A  Ship  Running  before  a  Squall." 
When  shall  we  see  his  like  again  ? 

Norton  began  as  a  house-painter,  and 
is  related  to  a  family  of  ship-builders.  He 
has  himself  made  several  voyages  before 
the  mast,  and  is  therefore  well  equipped, 
so  far  as  observation  goes.  He  has  paint- 
ed many  works,  sometimes  with  more  ra- 
pidity than  comports  with  artistic  success, 
and  is  occasionally  hard,  mannered,  and 
mechanical.  But  he  is  an  enthusiast  for 
his  art,  and  sometimes  a  happy  inspiration 
enables  him  to  turn  off  a  painting  that 
entitles  him  to  a  high  position  among  the 
marine  painters  of  the  age.  He  has  been 
most  happy  in  quiet  effects  and  fog  scenes, 
and  a  composition  called  the  ' '  Fog-Ho^l/, 
representing  two  men  in  a  dory  blowing  a 


horn  to  warn  away  a  steamer  that  is 
stealthily  approaching  them  out  of  the 
fog,  is  a  very  interesting  work. 

Inferior  to  these  artists  as  a  draughts- 
man or  in  knowledge  of  ships,  Mr.  Arthur 
Quartley  has,  however,  won  a  rapid  and 
deserved  reputation  for  coast  scenes  and 
effects  of  shimmering  light  on  still  water. 
Prettiness  rather  than  beauty  is  sometimes 
evident  in  his  work  ;  ,but  he  is  original, 
showing  a  real  passion  for  the  effects  after 
which  he  strives,  and  his  skies  are  often 
very  strong.  A  ' '  Storm  off  the  Isles  of 
Shoals"  is  one  of  his  most  interesting 
works.  Mr.  Lansil,  of  Boston,  is  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  drawing  and  per- 
spective, but  he  has  shown  a  feeling  for 
color  and  light,  and  we  have  at  present 
few  artists  who  equal  him  in  painting 
still  harbor  scenes,  with  reflections  waver- 
ing on  "a  glassy  surface.  Among  our  best 
coast  painters  we  can  not  omit  the  men- 
tion of  Mr.  A.  T.  Bricher,  who  renders  cer- 
tain familiar  scenes  of  the  Atlantic  shore 
with  much  realistic  force,  but  little  feeling 
for  the  ideal.  Mr.  J.  C.  Nicoll  seems  to 
show  more  promise  in  this  direction.  The 
color  and  technique  of  his  pictures  are 
very  clever  and  interesting,  and  well  illus- 
trate the  sea  as  it  looks  to  a  landsman  from 
terra  flrma.  Both  of  these  artists  have 
painted  extensively  in  aquarelle,  in  which 
medium  they  have  achieved  some  impor-" 
tant  results  ;  which  may  justly  be  said 
regarding  the  marine  paintings  of  Mr.  F. 
A.  Silva. 
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No  fact  better  attests  the  active  and 
prosperous  character  of  American  art 
than  the  rapid  success  which  the  culture 
of  water-colors  has  achieved  among'  us. 
In  1865  a  collection  of  English  water- 


most  favorably  with  the  exhibitions  of  the 
older  societies  of  London. 

Another  interesting1  feature  of  the  last 
part  of  the  period  under  consideration  is 
the  increasing-  attention  bestowed  on  the 


"  ARGUING  THE  QUESTION." — [t.  W.  WOOD.] 


<?olor  paintings  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try, and  exhibited  in  New  York.  It  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  although  a 
few  artists  like  Mr.  Falconer  had  already 
used  this  medium  here,  generally  as  ama- 
teurs, this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  oc- 
casion that  stimulated  our  artists  to  follow 
the  art  of  water-color  painting  seriously. 
A  society,  headed  by  such  men  as  Messrs. 
Samuel  Col  man,  J.  M.  Falconer,  and  R. 
Swain  Gilford,  was  formed  within  a  year; 
Mr.  Colman  was  the  first  president,  and 
the  first  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
halls  of  the  Academy  of  Design  in  1867. 
Twelve  exhibitions  have  now  been  held, 
and  Messrs.  James  Smillie  and  T.  W. 
Wood  have  in  turn  succeeded  Mr.  Colman 
in  the  presidency.  A  school  of  artists  find- 
ing expression  wholly  in  water-colors,  like 
Henry  Farrar,  the  able  landscape  painter, 
has  sprung  up,  while  many  of  our  leading 
artists  in  landscape  and  genre  have  learn- 
ed in  this  short  period  to  work  with  equal 
success  in  aquarelle  and  oil.  The  later 
exhibitions  have  been  characterized  by  an 
individuality  and  strength  that  compare 


drawing  of  the  figure.  The  number  of 
genre  artists  has  notably  increased,  and  the 
quality  of  their  work  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  on  a  higher  plane.  The  war  gave  an 
impetus  to  this  department,  with  its  many 
sad  or  comic  situations,  and  the  increasing 
immigration  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe, 
and  the  growing  variety  of  our  national 
types  and  street  scenes,  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  attract  and  stimulate  the  artistic 
eye  and  fancy.  To  enumerate  all  the  art- 
ists among  us  who  have,  especially  of  late, 
achieved  more  or  less  success  in  this  line, 
would  be  to  enumerate  a  long  catalogue, 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
brief  mention  of  a  few  who  seem,  perhaps, 
to  be  the  most  noteworthy. 

J.  B.  Irving,  who  has  but  recently  pass- 
ed away,  executed  some  very  clever  cab- 
inet compositions,  delicately  drawn  and 
painted,  somewhat  in  the  modern  French 
style,  generally  interiors,  with  figures  in 
old-time  costume.  A  very  favorable  spe- 
cimen of  his  work  is  represented  in  a 
painting  entitled  "  The  End  of  the  Game." 
F.  B.  Mayer,  of  Annapolis,  has  also  de- 
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voted  himself  to  a  similar  class  of  sub- 
jects successfully.  He  is,  however,  very 
versatile,  and  gives  us  at  will  a  gentle- 
man in  Louis  Quatorze  costume,  elabo- 
rately painted,  or  a  bluff  tar  on  the  fore- 
castle on  the  look-out,  or  aloft  tarring 
down  the  rigging,  or  a  religious  ceremo- 


by  prejudice.  His  foreign  studies  have  in 
no  wise  narrowed  his  intellectual  sympa- 
thies. His  small  genre  compositions,  es- 
pecially of  child  life,  and  often  combined 
with  landscape,  have  been  carefully  finish- 
ed— latterly  with  an  especial  regard  to  the 
values.     Professor  John  F.  Weir,  who 


"  THE  ROSE." — [F.  B.  MAYER.] 


nial  in  the  wigwams  of  the  Northwest. 
Marcus  Waterman,  of  Providence,  has  dis- 
played much  dash  in  genre  combined  with 
landscape,  and  is  fresh  and  vigorous  in 
style,  while  such  a  carefully  executed 
work  as  his  ,k  Gulliver  at  Lilliput"  is  very 
creditable  to  our  art.  J.  W.  Champney 
studied  abroad  under  Frere,  and  also  at 
Antwerp,  and  is  one  of  the  most  broad- 
minded  of  our  younger  artists;  indeed,  it 
is  refreshing  to  meet  an  artist  so  unbiassed 


conies  of  an  artistic  family,  and  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Academy  of  Art  at  New  Ha- 
ven, has  shown  capacity  and  nerve  in  his 
well-known  painting  called  ' '  Forging  the 
Shaft,"  representing  with  much  force  one 
of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  a  foun- 
dry; and  A.  W.  Willard,  of  Cincinnati, 
has  struck  out  in  a  similar  vein.  Energy 
of  action,  and  an  effort  after  effect  ver- 
ging on  exaggeration  and  caricature,  are 
tht1  characteristics  of  the  style  with  which 
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he  has  attempted  such  novel  compositions 
as  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  "Jim  Bludsoe.'1 
They  suggest  in  color  the  literature  of 
Artemus  Ward  and  Walt  Whitman.  At 
the  same  time  we  recognize  in  such  thor- 
ough individuality  a  very  promising  at- 
tempt to  assert  the  possibilities  of  certain 
phases  of  our  national  genre.  These  traits 
have  been  treated  with  less  daring  but  with 
more  artistic  success  by  two  of  our  best- 
known  genre  painters — T.  W.  Wood  and 
J.  G.  Brown.  Mr.  Wood,  who  is  president 
of  the  Water-color  Society,  and  employs 
both  oil  and  water  colors,  spent  several  of 
the  first  years  of  his  career  at  the  South, 
and  discovered  of  what  importance  our 
colored  citizens  might  prove  in  our  art — 
their  squalor,  picturesqueness,  broad  and 
kmdly  humor,  and  the  pathos  which  has 
invested  their  fate  with  unusual  interest. 
This  artist's  first  successful  venture  in 
genre  was  with  a  painting  of  a  quaint 
old  negro  at  Baltimore,  and  since  then 
he  has  given  us  many  characteristic  com- 
positions suggested  by  the  lot  of  the  slave, 
although  he  has  not  confined  himself  to 
this  subject,  but  has  also  picked  up  excel- 
lent subjects  among  the  newsboys  in  our 
streets,  and  amid  the  homespun  scenes  of 
rural  life.  Mr.  Wood's  style  is  notable 
for  chiar-oscuro,  and  his  drawing  is  care- 
ful, correct,  and  forcible. 

Mr.  Brown  has  also  found  that  success 
and  fame  in  genre  can  be  obtained  with- 
out going  abroad  to  seek  for  subjects.  To 


him  the  gamins  of  our  cities  are  as  artist- 
ically attractive  as  those  of  Paris,  and  a- 
girl  wandering  by  our  sea-shore  is  as  win- 
some as  if  on  the  beach  at  Nice  or  Sche- 
veningen,  and  an  old  fisherman  at  Grand 
Men  an  as  pictorial  as  if  he  were  under 
the  cliff's  at  Etretat.  Fault  is  sometimes 
found  with  the  fact  that  the  street  lads 
painted  by  Mr.  Brown  have  always  washed 
their  faces  before  posing,  which  is  accord- 
ing to  the  commands  of  St.  Paul,  but  not 
of  art  canons,  if  we  accept  Mr.  Ruskin's 
dictum  regarding  the  artistic  value  of  dirt. 
Bating  this  apparently  trifling  difficulty, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  often 
gives  us  a  very  characteristic  and  success- 
ful bit  of  genre.  Gilbert  Gaul  and  J. 
Burns,  pupils  of  Mr.  Brown,  merit  a  word 
of  praise  in  this  connection,  for  giving  us 
reason  to  hope  in  time  for  some  satisfac- 
tory work  from  their  easels. 

Child  life  finds  a  warm  friend  and  de- 
lineator in  Mr.  S.  J.  Guy,  who  has  made 
many  friends  by  the  kindly  way  in  which 
he  has  treated  the  simple  pathos  and  hu- 
mor of  childhood.  He  is  an  admirable 
draughtsman,  and  finishes  his  work  with 
great  nicety,  sometimes  to  a  degree  that 
seems  to  rob  the  picture  of  some  of  its 
freshness  and  piquancy  ;  but  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  Mr.  Guy  has  often  struck  a 
chord  in  the  popular  heart,  not  merely  by 
his  choice  of  subjects,  but  by  legitimately 
earned  success  in  his  art  as  well.  Scenes 
of  domestic   life  have  also  been  treated 
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sometimes  very  interestingly  by  Messrs. 
B.  F.  Reinhart,  Ehninger,  Satterlee,  How- 
land,  Frost  Johnson,  Ryder,  and  Kappes. 
Mr.  Oliver  J.  Lay,  although  not  a  prolific 
artist,  has  executed  some  thoughtful  and 
refined  in-door  scenes,  which  show  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  the  fact  that  art,  for 
itself  alone,  is  the  only  aim  the  true  art- 
ist should  pursue.  E.  L.  Henry  surprises 
one  by  the  elaboration  of  his  work,  and  is 
sometimes  open  to  the  charge  of  crude- 
ness  in  color  and  hardness  in  his  out- 
lines ;  but  occasionally  he  gives  us  a  well- 
balanced  composition,  like  the  beach 
scene,  with  horses  and  a  carry-all  in  the 


foreground,  entitled  ' '  Waiting  for  the 
Bathers." 

The  historic  art  of  the  period  has  been 
neither  prolific  nor  attractive,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  The  late  war  has  given  rise  to 
some  important  works,  like  Winslow  Ho- 
mer's notable  "Prisoners  to  the  Front;" 
and  Julian  Scott  has  been  measurably 
successful  in  such  paintings  as  ' '  In  the 
Corn  Field  at  Antietam,"  representing  a 
charge  in  that  memorable  battle,  and 
which  belongs  to  a  class  of  pictures  of 
which  we  hope  to  have  more  in  the  future. 
There  is  a  striving  after  originality  in  his 
pictures  that  is  in  the  right  direction. 
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In  Wordsworth  Thompson  we  find  an 
artist  who  seems  to  realize  the  possibil- 
ities of  American  historical  art.  Al- 
though a  pupil  of  Gleyre,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  resident  abroad,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  servile  subserviency  to  any 
favorite  school  or  method  in  the  style 
of  Mr.  Thompson.  He  is  an  excellent 
draughtsman,  his  color  is  a  happy  medi- 


war,  or  illustrating  notable  events  of 
the  Revolution.  For  pictures  of  this  de- 
scription Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  us  to 
rank  next  to  Trumbull,  whose  masterly 
paintings  of  the  "  Death  of  Montgomery" 
and  the  ''Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  now  at 
New  Haven,  have  hitherto  been  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  military  paintings  pro- 
duced by  an  American  artist.    There  is. 


urn  between  the  high  and  low  keys  of  dif- 
ferent schools — fresh,  cool,  and  crisp — and 
his  work  is  thoroughly  finished,  and  yet 
broad  in  effect.  He  evidently  has  no 
hobbies  to  ride.  As  a  designer  of  horses 
he  has  few  equals  in  this  country.  If  we 
have  a  fault  to  find  with  him,  it  is  in  a 
certain  lack  of  snap,  of  warmth,  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  handling  of  a  subject,  which 
renders  it  less  impressive  than  it  might 
otherwise  be. 

Mr.  Thompson  in  his  Mediterranean 
wanderings  gathered  material  for  a  num- 
ber of  attractive  coast  scenes,  effective  in 
atmosphere  and  in  the  rendering  of  fig- 
ures, feluccas,  and  waves,  all  tending  to  il- 
lustrate his  versatility.  But  he  deserves 
to  be  most  widely  known  on  account  of 
scenes  taken  from  Southern  life,  and  his- 
toric compositions  suggested  by  the  late 


less  action,  less  fire,  less  brilliance  of  color, 
in  Mr.  Thompson's  works,  but  they  possess, 
many  admirable  qualities  that  entitle  them 
to  much  respect.  Among  the  most  notable 
is  an  elaborate  composition  representing- 
the  Continental  army  defiling  before  Gen- 
eral Washington  aud  his  staff  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  group  of  officers  and  horses  in 
the  foreground  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
artistic  work  recently  painted  by  an  Amer- 
ican, and  the  picture  might  be  worthily 
placed  by  the  side  of  those  by  Trumbull. 

George  Fuller,  of  Boston,  is  another 
artist  in  whom  we  see  an  additional  proof 
of  the  growing  importance  attached  to  the 
painting  of  the  figure  in  our  art.  His 
paintings  indicate  the  presence  among  us. 
of  an  actual  distinct  personality,  that  is, 
of  a  genius  striving  for  utterance.  They 
are  incomplete,  rarely  altogether  satisfac- 
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lory ;  but  we  feel,  m  the  presence  of  such  a 
subtle,  suggestive,  mysterious  composition 
as  the  "Eommany  Girl,"  vaguely  thrill- 
ing us  with  the  deep  meaning  of  her  weird- 
ly glancing  eyes,  and  weaving  a  mystic 
spell  over  our  fancy,  that  a  mind  akin  to 
that  of  Hawthorne  is  here  striving  for  ut- 
terance, and  unconsciously  infusing  new 
vitality  into  our  genre  art. 

As  an  influence  in  the  same  direction, 
the  compositions  of  Mr.  William  Magratn 
command  sincere  attention.     It  is  not  so 


many  years  ago  since  he  was  painting 
signs  in  New  York,  and  now  we  see  him 
one  of  the  strongest  artists  in  genre  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Magrath 
generally  paints  single  figures,  associated 
with  rural  life — a  milk-maid,  or  a  farmer. 
Naturally  there  is  inequality  in  the  re- 
sults achieved,  and  sometimes  manifest 
weakness.  But  we  note  a  constant  prog- 
ress in  the  quality  of  his  art,  and  an  evi- 
dence of  imagination  which  has  been  un- 
fortunately too  rare  in  American  genre 
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since  the  days  of  William  Mount.  By 
this  we  mean  the  identification  of  the  art- 
ist with  his  subject,  which  renders  it  dra- 
matic, and  inspires  it  with  that  touch  of 
nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
In  this  respect  he  occasionally  suggests  the 
inimitable  humanity  which  is  the  crown- 
ing excellence  of  the  paintings  of  Millet. 

In  passing  from  genre  to  our  later  por- 
traiture we  do  not  find  the  same  propor- 
tionate activity  and  intelligent  progress 
that  we  see  in  other  departments  of  our 
art,  although  some  very  creditable  paint- 
ers in  this  department  can  be  mentioned. 
Mr.  Harvey  A.  Young,  of  Boston,  has 
shown  a  good  eye  for  color,  and  seizes  a 
likeness  in  a  manner  that  is  artistically 
satisfactory,  while  he  does  not  so  often 
grasp  the  character  of  the  sitter  as  his 
external  traits.  Mr.  Custer,  of  the  same 
city,  charmingly  renders  the  infantile 
beauty  of  childhood,  its  merry  blue  eyes, 
the  dimpled  roses  of  the  cheeks,  and  the 
flaxen  curls  that  ripple  around  the  shoul- 
ders. There  is,  however,  too  much  same- 
ness in  his  work,  a  too  apparent  tendency 
to  mannerism.  Mrs.  Henry  Peters  Grey 
has  a  faculty  of  making  a  pleasing  like- 
ness. She  has  executed  some  portrait 
plaques  in  majolica  that  are  remarkable 
evidences  of  the  progress  ceramic  art  is 
now  making  in  the  United  States.  Mrs. 
Loop  is  at  present  one  of  our  successful 
portrait  painters.  Her  works  are  not 
strikingly  original,  but  they  are  harmo- 
nious in  tone  and  color,  and  poetical  in 
treatment.  Mr.  George  H.  Story  should 
be  included  among  the  most  important 
portrait  painters  of  this  period.  His  work 
is  characterized  by  vigor  of  style  and 
pleasing  color ;  he  seizes  a  likeness  with- 
out any  uncertainty  in  technique.  Will- 
iam Henry  Furness,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
died  in  1867,  just  as  he  reached  his  prime, 
was  allied  in  genius  to  the  great  masters 
of  portraiture  of  the  earl  y  stages  of  our  art. 
He  matured  slowly.  His  first  efforts  si  low- 
ed only  small  promise,  but  he  had  the  in- 
estimable quality  of  growth,  and  he  has 
been  equalled  by  few  of  our  painters  in  the 
study  and  rendering  of  character.  When 
he  had  a  sitter  he  would  give  days  to  a 
preliminary  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
mental  and  moral  traits  of  the  individual. 

When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of 
natural  history  in  this  period  of  our  aes- 
thetic culture,  we  find  that  it  is  the  most 
barren  of  good  results  of  any  brand)  of 
our  art.    We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 


this,  especially  as  the  evidences  of  prom- 
ise are  also  less  prominent  than  in  land- 
scape and  genre.  Not  only  has  the  num- 
ber of  the  artists  who  have  pursued  animal 
painting  been  proportionately  small,  but 
the  quality  of  their  work  has  been  of  a 
low  average,  and  lacking  in  the  original- 
ity elsewhere  apparent. 

In  the  painting  of  pastoral  scenes,  with 
cattle,  Peter  Moran,  of  Philadelphia,  prob- 
ably shows  the  most  originality  and  force, 
and  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Boston,  has  display- 
ed exceptional  vigor  in  painting  the  tex- 
tures of  cattle,  but  without  much  inven- 
tion in  composition.  Mr.  James  Hart  for 
the  past  twelve  years  has  made  a  special- 
ty of  introducing  groups  of  cattle  into  his 
idyllic  landscapes.  They  are  often  well 
drawn  and  carefully  painted,  and  are  in 
general  effect  commendable,  although, 
lfke  most  of  our  animal  painters,  Mr.  Hart 
does  not  seem  to  have  got  at  the  charac- 
ter of  the  animal  as  Snyders,  Morland,  or 
Landseer  would  have  done.  Mr.  Dolph 
has  painted  some  creditable  cats  and  pugs 
in  combination  with  interiors,  and  two 
young  artists,  Messrs.  George  Iimess, 
Jim.,  and  J.  Ogden  Brown,  have  execu- 
ted some  promising  cattle  pieces. 

Our  continent  is  not  so  plentifully  stock- 
ed with  wild  beasts  and  game  as  some 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  but  we  have  the 
panther  and  the  bison,  now  fast  fading 
into  a  mere  traditionary  existence  before 
the  rifle  of  the  pioneer.  Mr.  R.  M.  Shurt- 
leff  has  a  pleasant  fancy  for  catamounts 
and  deer,  and  has  made  a  special  study' of 
them,  of  which  the  results  appear  in  dra- 
matic bits  of  the  wild  life  of  the  woods  in- 
troduced into  effective  paintings  of  forest 
scenery;  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Tait  has  devoted 
his  life  to  rescuing  from  oblivion  spe- 
cies which  are  fast  becoming  extinct,  un- 
less our  game  laws  are  better  enforced 
than  they  have  been  hitherto.  There  is 
often  too  finished  a  touch  to  the  art  of  Mr. 
Tait,  which  deprives  it  of  the  force  it 
might  otherwise  have;  but  he  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  painted  game  with  remarka- 
ble truth,  and  he  brings  to  tin1  subject  an 
inventive  fancy  that  greatly  adds  to  the 
variety  and  interest  of  his  works.  We 
might  add  in  this  connection  an  allusion 
to  the  ingenious  carvings  of  Alexander 
Pope,  a  young  artist  who  not  only  cuts 
out  groups  of  game  from  a  block  of  wood 
with  much  cleverness,  but  also  truthfully 
colors  the  grouse  and  teal  his  skillful  knife 
carves  out  of  pine. 
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There  is  a  branch  of  art  which  latterly 
has  attracted  much  attention  in  this  coun- 
try. We  refer  to  still-life.  Mr.  George 
H.  Hall,  who  is  also  known  as  a  genre 
painter,  justly  earned  a  reputation  years 
ago  for  effective  painting  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  in  which  he  has  hitherto  had  few 
equals  in  this  country;  and  M.  J.  Heade 
has  devoted  his  attention  successfully 
to  the  rendering  of  the  strange  gorgeous- 
ness  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  ideal 
flower  painting  of  Mr.  Lafarge  we  have 
already   mentioned.     Miss  Robbins,  of 


floral  compositions.  The  list  of  ladies 
who  have  been  measurably  successful  in 
flower  painting  is  very  large. 

In  reviewing  the  subject  we  find  every 
where  abundant  evidences  of  a  healthy 
activity  in  American  art.  While  some 
phases  of  our  art,  after  a  growth  of  half  a 
century,  are  passing  through  a  transition 
period,  and  new  methods  and  theories  are 
grafting  themselves  upon  the  old,  there  is 
every  where  apparent  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  ideal 
in  art,  and  a  gathering  of  forces  for  a  new 


"lost  in  the  sxo 

Boston,  is  at  present  one  of  the  most 
prominent  artists  we  have  in  the  depart- 
ment of  flower  painting.  She  composes 
with  great  taste,  and  lays  on  her  colors 
with  superb  effect.  Some  of  her  paint- 
ings not  remotely  suggest  the  rich,  mass- 
ive coloring  of  Van  Huysams.  Messrs. 
Seavey,  of  Boston,  Way,  of  Baltimore, 
and  Lambdin,  of  Philadelphia,  have  pro- 
duced some  interesting  results  in  this  di- 
rection, and  Miss  Dillon  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
shaw  have  executed  some  very  beautiful 


w." — [a.  f.  tait.] 

advance  against  the  strongholds  of  the 
materialism  that  wars  against  the  culture 
of  the  ideal,  combined  with  a  rapidly 
spreading  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  ethical  importance  of 
art,  and  a  disposition  to  co-operate  in  its 
healthful  development. 

[Editor's  Note. — We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  T. 
B.  Clarke  and  R.  E.  Moore  (American  Art  Gallery )r 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  Smith's  College  (Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts),  for  their  courtesy  in  allowing 
copies  to  be  made  of  pictures  in  their  possession.] 


A  RAMBLE  IN  CENTRAL 
PARK. 

THE  barrenness  of  life  in 
great  cities  is  not  condu- 
cive to  perfect  healthy  devel- 
opment, either  mental  or  phys- 
ical.   To  those  whose  child- 
hood has  been  spent  in  the 
freedom   afforded  by  broad- 
spreading  fields  and  forests, 
the    confinement    of  brick 
walls,  the   incessant  clatter 
and   confusion   of  the  city 
street,  become  positively  sick- 
ening :   and  as  the  seasons 
come  and  go,  the  mind  long- 
ingly   follows  the  fair  and 
wondrous     changes  taking 
place    in    the    early  home. 
Now  the  willows  are  sending 
forth  their  downy  "pussies;" 
the  alders  are  graceful  with  tassels ;  under 
the  shadow  of  the  old  stone  wall  anemones 
and  violets  are  springing  up  among  the 
dry  leaves  of  last  year.    A  little  later  the 
lilacs  by  the  old  well  are  gorgeous  with 
purple  clusters,  and  the  sight  of  a  few 
half-faded  blossoms  at  the  door  of  the 
corner  grocery  makes  the  heart  sick  for 
the  sweet  perfume  blowing  fresh  over  the 
fields.     In  the  summer  come  the  roses, 
and  no  end  of  wild  flowers,  and  as  the 
days  shorten,  and  the  night  air  grows 
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chilly,  covering  the  meadows  with  blue 
mists,  there  are  wildernesses  of  purple 
asters  and  solidago.  forests  all  scarlet  and 
gold,  and  heaps  of  fallen  leaves  forming 
a  soft  rustling  carpet.  And  so  the  mind 
runs  on  and  on,  forever  following  the 
changing  seasons.  Still,  he  who  carries 
the  enjoyment  of  Nature's  changing  beau- 
ties even  in  his  mind  only  is  happy  in 
comparison  to  him  who,  born  to  city  dust 
and  noise,  knows  not  even  in  his  dreams 
of  the  soothing  power  of  country  sights 
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and  sounds.  There  are  many  whose 
means  allow  them  to  leave  the  city  dur- 
ing the  hottest  months ;  but  even  to  them, 
as  a  rule,  the  secrets  of  Nature  are  secrets 
still,  not  to  be  revealed  during-  a  six 
weeks'  sojourn  in  some  farm-house,  or 
still  less  observable  from  the  piazza  of  a 
fashionable  watering-place  hotel.  Multi- 
tudes there  are  in  every  large  city  who, 


needs  but  a  little  coaxing  to  come  and 
make  her  dwelling-place  even  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  city. 

In  early  times,  when  New  York  city 
was  in  its  youth,  the  inhabitants  possess- 
ed ample  space  for  open-air  pleasuring. 
There  was  the  Battery,  with  its  grand 
view  of  the  harbor,  and  its  row  of  houses 
where  the  gentry  lived  in  the  stately  fash- 


A  RUSTIC  ARBOR. 


closely  confined  by  business,  if  not  by 
poverty,  can  never  taste  the  delights  of 
even  a  single  day  in  the  country,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  it  is  limited  at  best 
to  the  dusty  highways  and  tracks  of 
market-gardens  which  are  invariably  the 
outlying  precincts  of  large  business  cen- 
tres. It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  Nature 
took  fright  in  the  presence  of  trade,  and 
drew  her  garments  away  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  the  jangle  and  confusion  inci- 
dent thereto.    Still,  Nature  is  kindly,  and  i 


ion  of  olden  time ;  the  Bowery  was  a 
quiet,  shaded  way,  running  northward  to 
the  open  country,  and  fields  and  swampy 
meadows  covered  a  broad  space  where  to- 
day trade  is  thickest,  hottest,  and  dirtiest. 
But  as  years  rolled  on,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
great  necessities  of  commerce  would  swal- 
low up  the  whole  of  Manhattan  Island, 
and  leave  no  breathing-room  for  its  in- 
habitants, who  were  rapidly  hurrying  and 
scurrying  to  secure  homes  at  its  up-town 
end.    Then  it  was — some  thirty  years  ago 
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—that  the  necessity  for  a  great  pleasure- 
ground  began  to  grow  in  the  mind  of  the 
people.  The  idea  first  assumed  stability 
after  the  publication  of  an  article  on 
"Public  Parks,"  by  the  lamented  A.  J. 
Downing,  who  at  that  time  was  editor  of 
the  Horticulturist.  Two  years  later,  in 
1850,  Mr.  Downing  visited  England,  and 
in  a  series  of  letters  written  to  his  own 
paper  he  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  great 
advantages  derived  by  London  and  other 
foreign  cities  from  their  extensive  parks, 
where  the  public  found  rest,  recreation, 
and  all  kinds  of  healthful  innocent  en- 
joyment. New  York,  which  had  come  to 
be  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world, 
possessed  nothing  within  its  extensive 
limits  worthy  the  name  of  pleasure- 
ground,  its  whole  wealth  of  grass-plots 


being  insignificant  bits  occupying  a  few 
squares  only,  dotted  here  and  there  at  ran- 
dom through  the  city.  New  York  city  is 
very  slow  to  move  toward  improvements 
which  require  expenditure  in  place  of  pro- 
ducing income,  but  once  fully  under  way, 
and  the  necessity  recognized,  no  city  in 
the  world  is  so  headlong  in  carrying  out 
its  project.  Therefore  a  park  once  thought 
of  and  decided  upon,  it  was  already  as  a 
thing  accomplished,  and  the  wonder  was 
that  the  people  had  existed  so  long  without 
it.  There  was  considerable  consultation 
as  to  the  ground  to  be  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  site  finally  decided  upon  was 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  city,  covering  an  area  of  850  acres. 

Never  was  a  more  desolate  piece  of  land 
chosen  for  a  pleasure-ground.    The  bar- 
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ren  ledges  of  gneiss  were  covered  here 
and  there  with  patches  of  unsightly  veg- 
etation, or,  what  was  still  worse,  with 
clumps  of  squatters1  shanties,  such  as  may 
still  be  seen  on  many  open  lots  in  the 
northern  portions  of  Manhattan  Island. 
There  were  strips  of  marsh,  covered  with 
coarse  grass,  and  in  the  hollows  green, 
sluggish  pools  served  as  bathing-places 
for  ducks  and  geese — a  part  of  the  numer- 
ous inhabitants  of  the  shanties.  Pigs  and 
goats  ranged  over  the  rocks,  and  snuffled 
in  the  stubble  and  weeds.  Indeed,  the 
soil,  spread  in  a  thin  layer  over  the  gneiss, 
was  too  shallow  to  support  any  vigorous 
vegetable  life.    It  is  little  less  than  a  mira- 


EQUESTRIANS. 


cle  the  change  wrought  in  so  few  years  by 
skillful  hands.  Desolation  has  given  way 
and  vanished,  and  beauty  reigns  supreme. 
Nature  responded  heartily  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  landscape  artist.  Never  were 
trees  and  shrubs  more  eager  to  grow,  nor 
flowers  more  ready  to  spring  forth;  and 
the  Central  Park  to-day  is  a  resort  where 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people, 
weary  with  the  noise  and  dust  and  tu- 
mult of  the  city  street,  come  to  rest  and 
be  refreshed.  It  is  estimated  that  full 
thirty  thousand  visit  the  Park  every 
pleasant  summer  day,  and  on  Sundays 
and  days  when  there  is  music  on  the  Mall, 
the  number  is  augmented  by  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand. 


After  the  call  for  plans  for  laying  out 
the  Park  had  been  issued,  and  a  number  of 
designs  sent  in,  the  one  finally  accepted 
bore  the  signature  of  "  Greensward,"  and 
was  found  to  be  the  joint  production  of 
two  men,  Frederick  Law  Glmstead,  an 
American,  and  Calvert  Vaux,  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth,  who  had  been  associa- 
ted in  business  with  Mr.  Downing  before 
the  death  of  that  gentleman.    The  design 
once  determined  upon,  nothing  remained 
but  to  take  desolation  in  hand,  and  make 
it  bloom  with  beauty.    The  skillful  land- 
scape gardener  comprehends  at  a  glance 
the  capacity  of  his  material ;  he  sees,  as  it 
were,  the  hidden  spirit  of  rock  and  swampy 
pool,  of  gentle  slopes  and 
broad  levels,  and  instinct- 
ively feels  for  what  pur- 
pose    Nature  intended 
them.      Huge  bowlders, 
and  even  damp,  muddy 
lowlands,  in  their  natural 
state  a  deformity  upon  the 
landscape,  become  in  his 
hands  a  nucleus  around 
which  he  groups  objects 
of  poetic  beauty. 

A  complete  study  of 
the  Central  Park  may  be 
made  in  a  single  day  by 
any  one  who  possesses  a 
goodly  share  of  the  mania 
fashionable  at  the  present 
time  —  the  mania  of  pe- 
destrianism.  One  may  be 
whirled  through  the  broad 
drives  in  a  Park  omni- 
bus, or,  if  he  be  too  fas- 
tidious to  ride  with  the 
multitude,  in  a  private 
carriage,  and  still  gain  but 
a  faint  conception  of  the  wondrous  beauty 
of  New  York's  great  pleasure-ground,  its 
lovely  vistas,  its  hidden  dells,  and  romantic 
resting-places.  For  the  pedestrian  there  is 
every  comfort.  He  need  not — indeed,  he 
dare  not — venture  among  the  crowd  of 
carriages  on  the  grand  drive,  nor  intrude 
upon  the  leafy,  embowered  bridle-road, 
but  there  is  no  end  of  shady,  winding 
paths  where  he  may  saunter  at  will,  rest- 
ing himself  at  intervals  on  the  rustic  seats 
which  are  placed  at  every  shaded  turn. 

Let  us  enter  at  the  northern  end,  and 
follow  the  Park  through  its  length  and 
breadth  downward  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary at  Fifty -ninth  Street.  The  north- 
ern portion  is  more  quiet  and  secluded 
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A  FLIRTATION. 


and  less  thronged  with  people  than  the 
lower  end,  which  is  more  easily  accessible 
from  the  crowded  portion  of  the  city. 
Here  are  pools  left  more  to  follow  na- 
ture's way  than  is  the  great  Lake  farther 
down.  Grassy  slopes  run  to  the  brink, 
and  large  willows  droop  gracefully,  dip- 
ping their  low-hanging  twigs  in  the  wa- 
ter. Here  is  a  rustic  bench  among  the 
willows,  almost  concealed  from  view  by 
shrubs  covered  with  white  fragrant  blos- 
soms ;  but  an  old  gentleman  has  taken  pos- 
session, and  with  his  hat,  red  silk  handker- 
chief, and  cane  lying  on  the  seat  at  his 
side,  is  quietly  enjoying  his  morning  pa- 
per. He  must  be  left  undisturbed,  and  we 
pass  on,  under  the  shade  of  oaks  and  maples, 
the  air  faint  with  the  breath  of  wild  cher- 
ry and  pink  and  white  spiraeas,  until  we 
reach  a  seat  under  overhanging  branches, 
where  we  stop  to  indulge  in  sylvan  dreams. 
Before  us  stretches  a  broad  clover  field, 


over  which  flit  thousands  of  tiny  yellow 
butterflies  ;  robins,  big  stalwart  fellows, 
hop  about  in  the  grass;  clumps  of  yellow 
lilies  in  full  bloom  are  dotted  here  and 
there,  making  a  brilliant  contrast  with  the 
broad  expanse  of  green  and  the  pink  clo- 
ver blossoms.  Here  are  heaps  of  fresh- 
mown  hay  scattered  about;  choirs  of  va- 
ried bird-notes  fill  the  air  with  music,  and 
only  from  afar  off,  almost  like  the  mono- 
tone of  waves  on  a  beach,  comes  the  faint 
hum  of  the  great  city. 

The  large  Croton  Reservoir,  into  which 
pours  the  flood  which  has  already  rush- 
ed through  High  Bridge  on  its  headlong 
course  to  the  city,  extends  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Park,  there  being 
barely  space  on  either  side  for  the  drive 
and  bridle-road,  and  a  few  belts  of  trees. 
Completely  encircling  it  is  a  broad  grav- 
el-path for  pedestrians,  where  a  magnifi- 
cent sun  bath  may  be  taken  on  any  clear 
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day.  Following  the  path  at  the  east  side 
of  the  lower  or  old  Reservoir,  which  is 
older  than  the  Park  itself,  in  the  midst  of 
the  lawn  stretching"  toward  Fifth  Avenue, 
may  be  seen  the  new  building  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  where  the  famed  Ces- 
nola  collection  of  antiquities  is  now  be- 
ing arranged,  and  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  some  time  during  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year. 

Turning  the  lower  corner  of  the  old 
Reservoir,  one  comes  suddenly  upon  the 
entrance  to  a  long  alameda,  or  trellis- 
covered  walk,  entirely  shaded  by  luxu- 
riant vines.  Here  are  seats  all  along, 
sure  to  be  filled  with 
groups  of  pleasure- 
seekers,  nurses  ac- 
companied by  pretty 
rosy  -  cheeked  chil- 
dren, quiet  middle- 
aged  couples  silently 
enjoying  the  cooling 
shade,  or  a  youth 
whispering  sweet 
words  to  the  maid  at 
his  side,  who  shyly 
draws  figures  in  the 
gravel  with  the  point 
of  her  parasol,  and 
blu  shingly  answers 
what  none  but  her 
companion  may  hear. 
Through  the  trellis 
on  one  hand  one 
may  here  and  there 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
transverse  road  be- 
low, where  a  passing 
coal  cart  or  a  heavi- 
ly laden  wagon  forms 
a  strange  contrast  to 
the   rest   and  rural 

quiet  of  the  walk,  and  brings  to  mind  the 
fact  we  are  striving  for  the  time  to  forget 
— that  labor  and  trade  and  confusion  go 
on  forever.  But  the  alameda  comes  to 
an  end  with  a  circle  of  rustic  seats,  and 
climbing  a  ledge  of  rock,  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  that  miniature  Norman-Goth- 
ic  castle,  the  Belvedere.  Built  on  a  crag 
of  gneiss  which  juts  boldly  into  the  water 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  lower  Res- 
ervoir, this  pretty  children's  play-house, 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  any  thing 
more,  gives  one  the  impression  of  some 
German  robber  castle  seen  through  the 
diminishing  end  of  a  spy-glass.  There 
are  the  parapeted  walls,  the  guard-room, 


ISLAND  IN  THE  LAKE 


and  the  tower,  even  the  bold  cliff  with  its 
water- washed  base,  but  how  diminutive! 
and,  above  all,  how  peaceful !  If  it  he  the 
afternoon  of  a  holiday,  when  all  the  world 
is  at  liberty,  the  balcony  of  the  Belvedere 
is  likely  to  be  crowded,  and  if  we  would 
ascend  the  very  narrow  winding  stairs  of 
the  tower,  in  order  to  reach  the  upper  bal- 
cony, from  whence  the  view  over  the  Park 
is  well  worth  the  climb,  it  must  be  with  a 
patient  spirit,  and  a  willingness  to  be  jos- 
tled by  crowds  of  merry  boys  and  girls 
who  troop  up  and  down  the  little  stairway. 
With  a  slight  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
one  can  imagine  himself  to  be  winding 

upward  and  upward 
even  to  the  summit 
of  the  Cologne  Ca- 
thedral; that  distant 
river  might  be  the 
Rhine  ;  and  those 
buildings  on  the  hill- 
side beyond,  crum- 
bling ruins.  But  the 
river  is  the  Hudson, 
and  the  buildings  are 
Hoboken  breweries, 
and  there  is  an  ele- 
vated railroad  rat- 
tling and  puffing  on 
either  side. 

The  Ramble  is 
where  the  romance 
of  Central  Park  is 
concentrated.  Lying 
between  the  lower 
Reservoir  and  the 
Lake,  undisturbed  by 
either  drive  or  bridle- 
road,  it  presents  a 
thickly  shaded  sur- 
face of  undulating 
ground,  positively 
hilly  near  the  shores  of  the  Lake.  Paths 
wind  back  and  forth  in  endless  confusion ; 
glorietas,  or  rustic  summer-houses,  are 
dotted  about  in  odd  and  delightful  cor- 
ners. Large  projecting  rocks  covered 
with  woodbine  and  other  creepers,  and 
overhung  by  shade  trees,  add  variety  to 
the  scene. 

In  sauntering  through  the  Ramble  one 
comes  upon  bits  of  open,  sunny  lawn, 
where  perchance  a  gorgeous  peacock  is 
grandly  trailing  his  long  tail  feathers 
over  the  short,  soft  grass,  or  a  pea-hen 
takes  a  stately  promenade  with  her  young. 
Strange  notes  are  heard  from  the  thicket ; 
there  are  guinea-fowl,  white  turkeys,  pig- 
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eons,  and  other  varieties  of  feathered 
chatterers  which  make  their  home  there; 
the  soft  whistle  of  the  quail  trembles  in 
the  air,  or  an  English  pheasant  scurries 
through  the  shrubbery.  Large  gray 
squirrels  and  lively  chipmunks  spring 
about  from  tree  to  tree,  and  rabbits'  ears 
— two  tiny,  trembling  points — peep  out 
here  and  there  from  the  grass. 

As  we  approach  the  Lake  there  are 
maiiy  picnic  parties  in  the  summer-houses, 
from  whence  glimpses  of  the  water  may 
be  had  through  the  trees.  These  arbors 
are  rustic,  and  overrun  with  blossoming 
creepers,  wistaria,  trumpet  -  creeper,  or 
honeysuckle,  and  on  the  centre  table,  with 
which  they  are  generally  provided,  a  par- 
ty of  friends  may  spread  the  contents  of 
the  picnic  basket,  and  pass  a  long  after- 
noon in  real  country  quiet,  although  in 
reality  not  a  mile,  perhaps,  from  their 
city  home.  Little  streamlets  now  under 
bridges  covered  with  hanging  vines,  and 
tumble  in  tiny  cas- 
cades downward  to- 
ward the  Lake.  In 
the  season  the  thick- 
ets are  brilliant  with 
rhododendrons  ;  and 
here  is  the  Cave,  too, 
invested  with  romance 
as  the  reported  hiding- 
place  of  smugglers  in 
days  of  long  ago.  En- 
tering the  Cave,  one  is 
at  first  confused  by  the 
darkness  and  mystery 
of  the  rocky  arch  ; 
but  gradually  the  eye 
grows  accustomed  to 
the  dim  light,  and  the 
sparkling,  damp  walls 
are  cool  and  refresh- 
ing. Following  the 
faint  ray  which  comes 
from  a  distance,  one 
may  soon  get  a  glimpse 
of  water — a  small  arm 
of  the  Lake — through 
an  opening  in  the  rock, 
over  which  hangs  a 
swaying  curtain  of 
pendent  vines.  Climb- 
ing up  a  steep  flight  of 
steps  cut  in  a  crevice 
of  the  ledge,  one  may 
stand  on  a  miniature 
headland  overlooking 
the  Lake,  where  pleas- 


ure-boats with  striped  red  and  white  awn- 
ings pass  up  and  down,  and  flocks  of  swans 
swim  gracefully  on  the  water.  There  are 
at  present  on  the  Lake  thirty  mute  swans, 
six  wild,  three  American  trumpeters,  and 
twelve  black  ones.  There  were  six  nests 
during  the  last  brooding  season.  The 
swan  chooses  a  solitary  nook  among  [the 
rocks,  where,  half  in  the  water,  she  hatch- 
es her  young  brood  of  gray  downy  cyg- 
nets. One  swan's  nest  of  last  spring  ap- 
peared like  a  small  floating  island.  Sit- 
ting in  the  midst  of  a  good-sized  raft  of 
twigs  and  branches,  the  mother  bird 
brooded  her  eggs.  Did  a  boat  approach, 
she  would  curve  her  long  slender  neck 
high  in  the  air,  and  watch  with  keen,  sus- 
picious eye  until  the  intruder  had  passed 
on,  when  the  glistening,  snow-white  head 
would  re-assume  its  reposeful  attitude, 
and  the  maternal  heart  rest  patiently  at 
its  work. 

On  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake, 
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FEEDING  THE  SWANS. 


where  the  level  lawns  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Park  begin,  the  grass  slopes 
gently  to  the  water's  edge.  The  swans 
waddle  up  and  crouch  in  the  shade  of  the 
bushes,  or  float  round  the  arbors  over- 
hanging the  water,  where  children  gather 
to  feed  them  with  bits  of  cake  and  crack- 
er, the  remains  of  their  picnic  luncheon. 
The  path  winds  along  by  the  water,  and 
there  are  seats  under  large  drooping  wil- 
lows, and  beds  of  scarlet  geraniums  and 
many-colored  coleuses  make  bright  spots 
of  color  on  the  grass. 

The  landing-place  for  the  boats  at  the 
Esplanade,  below  the  Terrace,  where  the 
large  fountain  fills  the  air  with  cooling 
spray,  is  always  a  scene  of  life.  Boats 
are  arriving  and  departing,  crowds  are 


watching  the  graceful  play  of  water,  or 
meditating  the  chances  of  finding  an 
empty  table  under  the  arches  of  the  Ter- 
race, where  they  may  study  the  orna- 
mental tiling  of  floor  and  ceiling,  and 
refresh  themselves  with  ice-cream  and 
other  delicacies.  On  either  side  of  the 
arches  broad  stone  steps  lead  to  the  Ter- 
race above,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  linger 
in  the  ascent  to  notice  the  pretty  pieces  of 
carving  on  the  stone  side  rails  and  posts. 
There  is  much  real  merit  in  these  bits  of 
sculpture— more,  indeed,  than  in  most  of 
the  more  pretentious  specimens  of  the 
sculptor's  art  scattered  about  the  Park, 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  like  the 
"  Shakspeare,"  by  Mr.  Ward,  would  much 
better  have  been  left  out  altogether. 
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Crossing  the  drive  by  the  Terrace  we 
are  at  the  head  of  the  Mall,  the  grand 
promenade  of  the  Park.  On  the  left  is  a 
broad  alameda,  covered  with  blossoming 
creepers,  reached  by  a  narrow  ascending 
path,  where  one  may  sit  and  watch  the 
crowd  of  carriages  circling  around  the 
Concourse,  or  overlook  the  Mall,  the  mu- 


there ;  and  fighting  their  way  through  the 
mass  of  people,  the  little  patient  goats 
trudge  back  and  forth,  drawing  miniature 
barouches  full  of  smiling  children. 

West  of  the  Mall  lies  the  Green,  where  a 
hundred  South-Down  sheep  may  be  seen 
grazing,  under  the  care  of  a  veritable 
shepherd  and  dogs.     Then  there  is  the 


GOAT  CARRIAGE. 


sic  pavilion,  and  the  broad  green  lawn 
beyond.  On  Saturday  afternoons  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  band  plays,  the  crowd  of 
people  moving  up  and  down  the  Mall  is 
numbered  by  thousands.  It  is  a  demo- 
cratic crowd,  made  up  of  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  life.  Elegant  men  and  wom- 
en, jaunty  collegians,  nurse-maids  with 
their  restless  charges,  German  fathers  of 
families,  with  wife,  babies,  and  grand- 
mother all  together  in  a  crowd,  young 
sweethearts  arm  in  arm,  forgetting  that 
they  are  not  alone  in  the  world — all  are 


broad  play-ground,  the  scene  of  many  a 
well-contested  game  of  base-ball,  and  a 
paradise  for  children,  where  they  may 
play  and  roll  in  the  grass  unmolested  by 
any  of  the  gray-coated  guardians  of  the 
Park,  ride  merrily  on  the  little  horses  of 
the  Carrousel,  take  naps  in  the  arbors 
provided  for  their  special  resting-places, 
or  refresh  themselves  with  a  draught  of 
cool  milk  at  the  Dairy.  The  crowd  of 
children  seen  on  any  pleasant  afternoon 
in  this  portion  of  the  Park  is  enough  to 
bring  a  smile  to  the  face  of  the  grimmest 
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ascetic,  and  quite  sufficient,  were  nothing 
more  added,  to  prove  the  great  blessing 
of  this  pleasure-ground  to  the  surround- 
ing city. 

The  Central  Park  Menagerie  is  a  source 
of  never-ending  entertainment,  not  to  the 
children  alone,  but  to  their  guardians  as 
well,  for  there  are  few  people  too  dull  to 
look  with  interest  on  "  wild  beasts."  One 
never  grows  weary  of  watching  a  lion — if 
he  be,  in  a  cage — and  eagerness  to  see  the 
monkeys  is  universal.  The  scene  in  the 
monkey-house  at  the  Park  on  a  crowded 
afternoon  passes  description.  One  must 
wait  patiently  for  a  chance  to  get  to  the 
cages,  for  men,  women,  and  children  push 
and  struggle  for  a  good  look  at  these  odd 
little  beasts.  The  ubiquitous  street  boy 
wriggles  through  the  crowd  like  a  small 
worm  to  gain  a  front  place,  and  house- 
hold pets  of  a  few  summers,  perched  se- 
curely upon  papa's  shoulders,  shriek  with 


delight.  There  are  at  present  in  the  cages 
baboons  from  Africa,  capuchins  from 
South  American  forests,  macaques  from 
India,  spider-monkeys  from  Costa  Rica, 
and  numerous  other  varieties.  All  are 
alike  amusing,  and  full  of  grotesque,  half- 
human  frolic.  Now  a  serious  big  monk- 
ey, apparently  full  of  years,  dangles  a 
rope,  upon  which  the  smaller  ones  twist 
and  turn,  until,  the  rope  being  dropped 
suddenly,  they  all  tumble  in  a  heap  to  the 
floor,  only  to  scramble  up  and  begin  new 
tricks.  And  so  the  incessant  monkey  play 
goes  on,  and  we  crowd  our  way  out  into 
the  fresh  air,  and  linger  before  the  cage 
where  the  great  American  bison  stands, 
mournfully  and  in  silence,  as  if  longing 
for  the  freedom  of  the  plains  in  the  far 
West.  The  poor  bison  inspires  pity ;  and 
so  do  the  eagles,  which  nutter  heavily 
about  their  cage,  screeching  in  dismal  dis- 
cordant fashion,  as  if  protesting  against 
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confinement  in  the  very  land  where  they 
are  the  symbol  of  liberty.  The  pigeons, 
owls,  and  other  birds  in  the  large  aviary 
appear  contented  enough.  The  pigeons 
plume  themselves,  and  look  contemptu- 
ously on  the  wranglings  of  a  crowd  of 
sparrows,  which  have  taken  possession  of 
one  of  the  large  feed  dishes,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  all  their  feathered  sisters. 
But  the  sparrow  is  always  a  loafer  and  a 
thief,  and  as  such  we  must  accept  him. 

During  the  summer,  numbers  of  ani- 
mals are  chained  on  the  grounds  around 
the  buildings,  or  confined  in  outside  pens 
and  cages.  Here  are  different  species  of 
large-horned  cattle  quietly  munching  at 
heaps  of  fresh-cut  grass,  or  resting  in  the 
shade.  Here,  too,  is  a  hideous,  flabby  lit- 
tle elephant,  standing  patiently  and  quiet- 
ly under  a  tree,  the  cynosure  of  a  bevy  of 
wondering  boys  and  girls.  Across  the 
path  is  a  cage  through  which  a  tank  of 
water,  placed  on  the  top,  pours  a  continu- 
ous shower,  and  in  the  refreshing  damp- 
ness stand  three  white  polar  bears,  sway- 
ing their  heads  to  and  fro  without  ceasing 
for  an  instant.  There  are  black  bears, 
too,  trotting  restlessly  in  their  cages,  and 
in  a  pen  near  by  a  grouj)  of  solemn 
camels  are  wagging  their  jaws  from  side 


to  side.  Other  pens  contain  graceful 
spotted  deer  (which  push  their  soft  noses 
through  the  railing  for  handfuls  of  fresh 
grass),  zebras,  llamas,  Angora  sheep,  and 
other  herbivorous  animals.  A  large  in- 
closure  with  a  tank  in  the  centre  con- 
tains the  seals ;  and  here  is  the  rare  sight 
of  a  mother  sea-lioness  and  her  baby. 
The  infant  was  born  during  the  journey 
of  the  mother  to  this  city.  It  appears  to 
be  a  thriving  child,  and  the  mother's  ten-  , 
derness  toward  her  offspring  is  very  touch- 
ing. As  we  gazed  at  this  novel  sight  a 
tall,  lordly  English  crane  stalked  across 
the  inclosure,  before  whose  presence  the 
seals  fled  precipitantly,  and  at  the  door  of 
the  seal-house  there  appeared  a  large  gray 
seal,  which  stood  calmly  gazing  out  upon 
the  scene,  as  a  hermit  might  sit  in  the 
doorway  of  his  cell  on  a  summer  evening. 
*  Within  the  buildings  the  vicious  and 
savage  animals  are  confined.  There  are 
panthers,  tigers,  wild-cats  curled  up  asleep 
and  looking  more  like  "nice  pussy"  than 
a  beast  to  be  dreaded,  and  lions,  noble, 
grand,  and  shaggy,  looking  out  through 
the  iron  bars  of  their  cages  with  stolid, 
disdainful  glance  at  the  gazing  crowd. 
These  great  beasts,  however,  are  not  alto- 
gether wanting  in  affectionate  feeling,  for 
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one  of  the  keepers  of  the  menagerie  hav- 
ing; been  removed  not  long"  since,  the  lions 
roared  for  him  so  at  night  that  the  slum- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  of  the  handsome 
residences  along  the  Fifth  Avenue  side  of 
the  Park  were  disturbed  and  broken  by 
terrible  dreams  of  the  ''Dark  Continent.1' 

A  menagerie  is  like  a  large  family,  and 
has  its  episodes  of  birth  and  death.  The 
death  list  at  the  Park  during  last  year 
includes  an  elephant,  a  lioness,  a  puma, 
bears,  and  several  smaller  animals.  In 
nearly  every  case  death  was  the  result  of 
hardships  endured  during  a  long  voyage 
in  confined  quarters,  the  hygienic  condi 
tions  of  the  Park  menagerie  being  in 
themselves  favorable  to  animal  life. 
During  the  same  period,  nine  lions,  four 
prairie  wolves,  two  camels,  a  zebu,  sev- 
eral deer,  and  large  numbers  of  the  feath- 
ered tribe  were  born. 

The  old  Arsenal  Building,  which  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  menagerie  grounds, 
and  in  the  basement  of  which  the  beasts 
were  formerly  confined,  now  contains  va 
rious  Park  offices,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  where  may  be  seen  collections  of 
stuffed  birds  and  beasts,  minerals,  and 
other  curiosities,  and  the  Meteorological 
Observatory,  of  which  Mr.  Daniel  Draper 
is  the  director.  In  the  observatory  are 
all  manner  of  delicate  scientific  instru- 


ments for  determining  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and 
the  depth  of  rain-fall  and  snow.  Yearly 
reports  are  published,  in  which  all  pos- 
sible data  of  heat  and  cold,  clouds  and 
sunshine,  rain,  wind,  and  snow,  are  care- 
fully recorded. 

Although  improvements  are  still  going 
on  in  the  Park,  an  immense  amount  of 
work  has  already  been  accomplished. 
There  are  nine  miles  and  a  half  of 
smooth,  well-graded  carriageways,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  fifty-four  feet. 
There  are  twenty-eight  miles  of  walks, 
and  sufficient  seats  scattered  through  the 
grounds  for  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  There  are  fifty-five 
acres  of  open  meadow  and  lawn  surface, 
unbroken  by  ledges,  and  unshaded.  Of 
this  open  space  nineteen  acres  are  con- 
tained in  the  great  North  Meadow,  six- 
teen acres  in  the  Green,  ten  in  the  Ball 
Ground,  and  the  remainder  divided  into 
smaller  grass-plots  here  and  there.  So 
much  open  land,  together  with  about  for- 
ty-three acres  of  water,  allows  a  much 
freer  circulation  of  air  through  the  Park 
than  were  the  whole  surface  overgrown 
with  trees.  There  are  numerous  drink- 
ing fountains  provided,  large  circular 
basins  along  the  drive,  for  horses,  and 
small  hydrants  scattered  throughout  the 
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grounds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children, 
who  are  always  eager  as  little  fishes  for 
a  "drink  of  water."  Amusements  are 
well  provided,  for.  There  are  special 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  base- 
ball players  and  croquet  players.  There 
are  thirty-eight  boats  on  the  Lake,  with 
boatmen  always  ready  to  make  the  tour 
of  its  picturesque  and  winding  ways,  and 
wake  the  echoes  of  the  "  Bow  Bridge" 
with  their  paddles.  Besides  the  goat 
carriages  on  the  Mall,  there  are  saddle 
ponies  and  donkeys  in  the  shaded  paths, 
on  whose  backs  young  equestrians  may 
take  their  first  lessons  in  riding. 

Planting  and  gardening  in  the  Park 
have  been  carried  on  so  extensively  that 
there  are  now  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and 
woody  vines  growing  there,  of  which 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
have  been  planted  within  the  last  ten 
years.    Fifty  thousand  perennial  plants 


and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
hardy  ferns  and  common  wild  plants 
have  also  been  planted  since  1876,  while 
many  wild  plants  have  appeared  of  their 
own  will,  and  are  suffered  to  grow  undis- 
turbed. The  lawns  in  the  early  spring 
are  covered  thick  with  dandelions,  violets 
nestle  among  the  shrubbery,  and  nearly 
every  wild  flower  of  the  fields  finds  its  con- 
genial haunt.  On  either  side  of  the  broad 
Mall  are  two  rows  of  American  elms,  and 
oak,  beech,  chestnut,  pine,  fir,  and  other 
varieties  of  forest  trees  may  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  grounds.  Among  flower- 
ing trees  may  be  seen  horse-chestnuts,  tu- 
lij>trees,  catalpas,  the  Tilia  argentum — a 
species  of  linden  with  white  blossoms  fra- 
grant as  honey  clover — and  the  somewhat 
rare  Gleditschia  triacanthiis,  also  bear- 
ing fragrant  white  flowers.  Laurels  and 
hundreds  of  varieties  of  flowering  shrubs 
abound,  and  in  the  garden  plots,  here  and 
there,  are  many  species  of  annuals. 
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THE  TWO  BURDENS. 


Over  the  deep  sea  Love  came  flying ; 
Over  the  salt  sea  Love  flew  sighing — 

Alas,  0  Love,  for  thy  journeying  wings ! 
Through  turbid  light  a'nd  sound  of  thunder, 
When  one  wave  lifts  and  one  falls  under, 

Love  flew  as  a  bird  flies  straight  for  warm  springs. 


Love  reached  the  Northland,  and  found  his  own; 
With  budding  roses,  and  rosea  blown, 

And  wonderful  lilies,  he  wove  their  wreath ; 
His  voice  was  sweet  as  a  tune  that  wells, 
Gathers  and  thunders,  and  throbs  and  swells, 

And  fails  and  lapses  in  rapturous  death. 


His  hands  divided  the  tangled  boughs. 
They  sat  and  loved  in  a  moist  green  house, 

With  bird-songs  and  sunbeams  faltering  through; 
One  note  of  wind  to  each  least  light  leaf : 
0  Love,  those  days  they  were  sweet  but  brief — 

Sweet  as  the  rose  is,  and  fleet  as  the  dew. 

Over  the  deep  sea  Death  came  flying ; 
Over  the  salt  sea  Death  flew  sighing. 

Love  heard  from  afar  the  rush  of  his  wings, 
Felt  the  blast  of  them  over  the  sea, 
And  turned  his  face  where  the  shadows  be, 

And  wept  for  a  sound  of  disastrous  things. 


Death  reached  the  Northland  and  claimed  his  own 
With  pale  sweet  flowers  by  wet  winds  blown 

He  wove  for  the  forehead  of  one  a  wreath. 
His  voice  was  sad  as  the  wind  that  sighs 
Through  cypress-trees  under  rainy  skies, 

When  the  dead  leaves  drift  on  the  paths  beneath. 

His  hands  divided  the  tangled  boughs. 
One  Love  he  bore  to  a  dark,  deep  house 

Where  never  a  bridegroom  may  clasp  his  bride — 
A  place  of  silence,  of  dust,  and  sleep. 
What  vigil  there  shall  the  loved  one  keep, 

Or  what  cry  of  longing  the  lips  divide  ? 


"  MEBBE  YOU'D  LIKE  TO  GO  QUAIL-BAGGIE." 


drinkables  (not  forgetting  the  bags  and 
candles),  left  the  hotel  and  filed  down  the 
main  street,  attracting  so  much  attention 
from  citizens  generally  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  quail-bagging  expedi- 
tion was  regarded  as  an  event  of  consider- 
able importance. 

Three  miles  of  tramping  through  fields 
and  woodland  by  a  faintly  marked  track 
brought  us  to  a  stream,  where  a  precarious 
boat  afforded  us  the  means  of  crossing. 
Within  five  minutes'  walk  beyond  lay  the 
chosen  field  of  operations.  A  halt  was 
made,  and  considerable  debate  ensued  in 
a  low  tone,  concerning  the  bags,  and  which 
of  the  party  should  hold  them.  It  was 
finally  decided,  very  kindly,  by  the  Tex- 
ans,  to  allow  the  two  strangers  the  posts 
of  honor. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  were  both  located, 
somewhat  apart,  guarding  a  pair  of  bags 
suspended  from  tripods  made  of  branches, 
and  each  with  a  candle  to  attract  the  ex- 
pected game,  while  the  forms  of  the  Tex- 
ans  were  rapidly  disappearing  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  our  line  of  approach.  My 
fellow-watcher  moved  about  a  little  while, 
and  then  came  to  my  station. 

"Seen  any  quail  yet?"  said  he,  somc- 


THROUGH  TEXAS. 

"  il  TEBBE  you'd  like  to  go  quail-bag- 

ItX  gin1  to-night,  young  friend  ?" 

It  was  a  Texan  who  spoke,  and  he 
turned  in  his  saddle,  composing  himself 
as  if  to  allow  time  for  due  contemplation 
of  the  proposition. 

"There'll  be  six  of  us — four  to  drive 
the  birds,  and  two  to  mind  the  bags,"  he 
added,  persuasively. 

I  consulted  another  friend  of  recent  ac- 
quaintance, who,  though  a  stranger  like 
myself  in  that  region,  was  versed  in  the 
ways  of  Texas. 

"We're  invited  to  go  quail-bagging  to- 
night, Is  it  hard  work  ?  Have  you 
ever  been  ?  Do  they  bag  many  ?  Will 
you  go  ?" 

After  a  little  reflection  my  friend  as- 
sented, and  an  hour  later  a  little  group 
was  very  busily  engaged  upon  the  porch 
of  the  hotel  in  properly  adjusting  a  couple 
of  gunny  sacks  to  barrel  hoops,  the  work 
progressing  but  slowly,  in  consequence  of 
the  aggressive  advice  offered  by  a  circle  of 
quail-baggers  and  other  by-standers. 

The  moon  came  up  through  a  yellow 
fog,  and  a  sextette,  supplied  with  ample 
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what  quizzically.  ' '  Now,  see  here — don't 
you  understand  that  those  fellows  will  be 
back  at  the  hotel  in  about  an  hour,  laugh- 
ing at  us,  while  we  sit  here  and  hold  bags 
to  catch  moonshine?  Put  your  candle  on 
a  stake,  and  follow  me." 

A  light  broke  upon  my  mental  vision. 
"Walking  rapidly  after  my  guide,  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  ferry  ahead  of 
our  entertainers,  though  they  had  almost 


was  said  concerning  the  adventure  of  the 
previous  night.  Thanks  to  my  discreet 
and  lamb-like  friend,  the  Texans  had  good 
cause  to  respect  the  wisdom  of  their  pro- 
posed victims,  and  I  learned  my  first  les- 
son in  Texan  ways. 

A  journey  of  several  weeks'  duration  in 
the  Lone  Star  State  revealed  the  fact  that 
in  the  eyes  of  every  true  Texan  the  par- 
ticular location  where  he  has  taken  root 


BAGGED. 


circled  the  candles,  and  as  we  paddled 
quietly  across  the  stream  their  footsteps 
were  heard  approaching.  Concealed  by 
a  deep  shadow  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
we  struggled  almost  vainly  with  our  risi- 
bles,  while  the  discomfited  practical  jokers 
sought  hopelessly  for  the  boat,  and  finally 
departed  for  a  ford  two  miles  up  stream, 
using  language  more  emphatic  than  co- 
herent. 

We  met  at  breakfast,  but  not  a  word 


is  the  focal  attraction,  the  garden  centre 
of  the  earth,  while  the  next  town  is  the 
antipodes  of  all  that  is  good,  great,  and 
prosperous.  The  native,  and  the  man  who 
came  down  in  '46  as  a  soldier,  remaining 
in  the  State  through  its  short-lived  era  as 
a  republic,  and  ever  since,  hold  themselves 
as  a  sacred  aristocracy,  and  however  kind- 
ly their  sentiments  toward  later  occupants 
of  the  soil,  they  can  not  refrain  from  fre- 
quent allusion  to  the  peculiarly  construct- 
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ed  laws,  such  as  the  "Homestead  Act," 
which  make  Texas  a  desirable  refuge  for 
those  who  can  not  afford  to  live  in  a  State 
where  creditors  can  squeeze  hapless  debt- 
ors between  the  jaws  of  the  legal  vise.  It 
is  true  that  on  account  of  such  laws  the 
modern  population  contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  men  who  have  tasted  the  bit- 
terness  of  debt,  of  seizure  and  distraint, 
and  not  liking  the  flavor,  have  sought  the 
friendly  shadow  of  Texan  statutes,  and 
builded  anew. 

The  significant  initials  "G.  T.  T."  {Gone 
to  Texas),  inscribed  on  the  bolted  door  of 
an  involved  merchant,  are  accepted  as 
prima  facie  evidence  that  he,  too,  has 
bolted.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this 
that  all  who  have  located  within  the  do- 
main of  the  Lone  Star  are  to  be  suspected 
of  financial  short-comings.  Through  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the 
State  many  well-to-do  farmers  and  mer- 
chants are  found  who  have  migrated  from 
the  frost-lands  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin to  a  region  which,  at  the  worst,  knows 
but  a  few  days  of  cold  and  snow  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth.  Such  men  have 
built  up  a  condition  of  society  of  which 
they  are  justly  proud,  and  jealous  lest  the 
sins  of  the  frontier,  which  have  too  often 
made  the  name  of  Texas  a  synonym  of 
lawlessness,  be  brought  to  their  doors. 
In  the  cottage  homes  of  such  cities  as 
Dallas,  Austin,  Houston,  and  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Western  Gulf,  Galveston,  the 
chance  guest  will  find  scattered  about  the 
current  literature  of  the  two  worlds.  Li- 
braries will  be  found  replete  with  the 
more  erudite  forms  of  publication,  and 


the  daughters  of  the  family  may  treat  a 
friend  to  selections  from  the  newest  op- 
eratic compositions  of  the  season.  In 
point  of  fashion,  the  costumes  of  the  ladies 
conform  quite  as  closely  to  the  edicts  of 
the  modistes  as  do  those  of  their  metropol- 
itan sisters.  The  richly  stocked  shelves  of 
the  merchants  in  wearing  apparel  prove 
that  the  finest  productions  of  the  loom  are 
in  quite  as  active  demand  here  as  in  the 
East. 

Texas  may  be,  for  convenience'  sake, 
divided  into  eastern,  central,  and  western 
sections.    The  first,  or  timbered  portion, 
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immigrant's  camp. 


has  the  Trinity  River  as  a  western  bound- 
ary. This  region  exceeds  the  area  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Central  Texas  may 
be  defined  as  including  all  of  the  vast 
prairie  lands  from  the  Trinity  to  the  Col- 
orado, leaving  beyond  a  territory  larger 
than  both  of  the  former,  and  exceeding 
the  size  of  any  four  of  our  ordinary  States, 
as  the  western  portion.  The  first-named 
is  the  oldest  in  point  of  Anglo-Saxon  civ- 
ilization. The  prairie  loam  lands  are  in  a 
condition  of  evolution  or  progression,  and 
being  the  most  fecund,  the  great  centres 
of  population  which  multiplied  genera- 
tions will  produce  will  be  located  within 
the  boundaries  given.  Much  of  the  far 
western  lands  is  arid  and  uncultivable. 
The  Staked  Plains  are  the  most  notable 
example.  Western  Texas  will  be  in- 
vaded in  time  by  the  miner;  for  its  min- 
eral wealth,  as  already  revealed,  is  con- 
siderable. The  tide  of  immigration  to 
this  section  will  doubtless  reverse  the  gen- 
eral order  of  things,  and  move  eastward 
through  Arizona.  Railway  communica- 
tion, hereafter  spoken  of,  from  the  Pacific, 
will  materially  contribute  to  this  result. 
At  present  the  extreme  point  of  eastern 
encroachment  is  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
which  is  only  a  city  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 


by  virtue  of  conquest,  and  marks  the  limit 
of  a  daring,  brilliant,  and  intellectual  civ- 
ilization, whose  impulse  was  eastward, 
and  which  built  a  garden  in  the  plain 
about  the  time  that  the  French  took  root 
in  Indiana,  and  the  good  people  of  New 
England  were  exercising  themselves  about 
the  Salem  witchcraft  delusion.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  history  may  re- 
peat itself  in  this  instance. 

The  wooded  country  of  Eastern  Texas 
yields  a  rich  variety  of  useful  woods,  yel- 
low pine,  cypress,  red  and  white  oaks,  live- 
oak,  hickory,  pecan,  and  cedar  predomi- 
nating. The  Trinity,  Sabine,  Neches,  An- 
gelina, San  Jacinto,  and  other  rivers  af- 
ford rafting  facilities  and  water-power  at 
times,  although  water  is  an  uncertain 
commodity  in  the  State,  and  nearly  all 
mills  have  steam-engines.  A  new  road 
will  soon  bisect  the  lumber  districts,  spring- 
ing from  Denison,  near  the  Red  River,  and 
traversing  the  State  to  Sabine  Pass,  which 
is  sixty  miles  east  of  Galveston,  and  al- 
ready an  important  lumbering  point. 

The  transcontinental  division  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific,  as  well  as  its  main  line 
from  Marshall  westward,  affords  an  outlet 
for  the  northern  section,  while  the  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern  road  passes 
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through  its  western  tier  of  counties,  and 
a  road  toward  New  Orleans  connects  Or- 
ange, on  the  Sabine,  with  Houston.  Be- 
fore the  construction  of  the  railroads  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  prairie 


across  the  prairies  west  of  Long  view,  upon 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway.  Riding 
thus  throughout  the  day,  an  unobstructed 
view  was  enjoyed  of  a  land  which  was  a 
revelation  to  us.    Peopled  yet  but  sparse- 


COTTON  WAGON'S,  ELM  STREET,  DALLAS. 


settler  had  to  encounter  was  the  scarcity 
and  extreme  cost  of  lumber.  It  sold  as 
high  as  sixty  and  seventy  dollars  per  thou- 
sand feet,  and  was  often  hauled  hundreds 
of  miles  by  ox  teams.  The  Texan  lumber- 
man finds  his  market  toward  each  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The  clear- 
ed lands  in  the  valleys  yield  a  good  quality 
of  cotton,  to  the  extent  of  a  bale  of  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  Some  rice  is 
grown  upon  the  lowlands  bordering  the 
Gulf,  as  well  as  the  staple  known  as  Sea 
Island  cotton. 

Seated  securely  beneath  the  head-light 
of  a  passenger  locomotive,  one  day,  the 
writer  and  a  companion  were  projected 


ly,  it  offers  homes  and  harvests  to  mill- 
ions who  struggle  clannish  ly  with  the 
poverty  of  the  crowded  cities  in  the  East. 
This  railway  west  of  Longview  has  been 
bu  i  1 1  within  five  years.  Prosperous  towns 
and  post  stations  are  met  now  every  few 
miles,  where  platforms  are  stored  with 
cotton  bales  awaiting  shipment.  The  soil 
is  a  wonderfully  productive  black  sandy 
loam,  averaging  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
of  seed  cotton,  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat, 
twenty-five  bushels  of  rye,  and  from  forty 
to  sixty  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 

Occasionally  our  iron  path  led  through 
bolts  of  the  peculiar  woodlands  known  as 
the  "cross  timbers.''    More  than  once  we 
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caught  glimpses  of  bounding  deer  herds 
in  the  high  grass.  With  an  exhilaration 
born  of  the  pure  atmosphere  we  breathed, 
we  partook  of  a  sense  of  freedom  of  which 
the  whole  generous  scene  was  typical.  Far 
into  the  vague  nothingness  of  distance  the 
land  arose  and  fell  in  great  measured  ca- 
dences of  form — billows  upon  a  ' k  bound- 
less, pulseless  ocean."  Garden  Valley  is 
but  one  of  a  hundred  such  scenes  of  that 
day,  where  all  the  slopes  leading  down  to 
the  little  willow-wreathed  streamlets  were 
carpeted  with  a  vast  profusion  of  flowers, 
as  bright  and  varied  as  the  tints  of  the  ka- 
leidoscope. Here  we  noted,  almost  brush- 
ing our  speeding  steed,  crimson  poppies, 
the  verbena,  portulacas,  daisies,  the  scar- 
let blossoms  of  the  cypress  plant,  petunias, 
China-asters  with  blossoms  white,  blue, 
and  purple,  whose  species  we  in  our  bo- 
tanical innocence  knew  not.  More  than 
once,  upon  sidings,  we  passed  the  prison 
trains  —  forbidding  -  looking  cars,  where 
gangs  of  convicts  are  immured  when  not 
at  work  upon  the  road  or  in  the  woods. 
Their  striped  forms  were  scattered  along 
the  track,  while  guards  watched  them  like 
hawks,  rifle  in  hand,  from  some  coigne  of 
vantage. 

At  Dallas  we  crossed  the  line  of  the 


Texas  Central  Railway  at  a  right  angle. 
Dallas  is  a  well-built  and  active  city,  whose 
one  thought  is  cotton.  A  citizen,  proper- 
ly impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 
staple  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world  at  large,  remarked :  "  Wa'al,  I  guess 
'  cotton's  king1  yet,  pretty  much  every 
where." 

Texans  seem  to  have  learned  the  lesson 
which  the  Georgians  and  other  people  of 
the  older  cotton  States  have  just  now  com- 
prehended, namely,  that  it  "pays"  to  al- 
ternate crops,  and  that  no  lasting  pros- 
perity can  be  reared  upon  a  single  and 
exclusive  staple.  Cotton  will  always 
hold  a  chief  place  in  the  agriculturist's 
affections,  because  it  is  the  only  product 
which  will  command  ready  cash  at  its 
market  value  in  the  nearest  town.  The 
stranger  who  has  crossed  the  large  open 
square,  or  plaza,  which  is  found  in  every 
Texan  town,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  day, 
will  marvel  at  the  change  of  a  few  hours. 
Before  mid-day  the  cotton  teams  have  ar- 
rived from  the  surrounding  country,  clus- 
tering upon  every  available  space  in  the 
square  and  along  the  adjacent  streets.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  portray  a  more 
animated  or  varied  scene.  Clumsy  wag- 
ons, drawn  by  little  compact  oxen,  or  pos- 
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sibly  by  an  ox  and  a  mule,  are  constantly 
arriving1,  the  men,  women,  and  children 
mounted  high  upon  the  roughly  bound 
cotton  bales ;  the  expert  in  cotton  staple, 
who  jumps  nimbly,  note-book  in  hand, 
from  wagon  to  wagon,  buying  here,  re- 
jecting there,  and  bartering  everywhere; 
the  itinerant  Hebrews,  who  press  their 
cheap  but  showy  goods  upon  the  rustics — 
these  and  hundreds  who  have  each  his 
own  little  bargain  to  drive,  and,  above  all, 
the  great  Babel  of  purchase  and  sale.  The 
journey  to  town  on  market-day  is  an  event 
in  the  monotone  of  life  with  most  of  these 
cotton-growers.    They  throng  the  stores, 


ences  like  dust  before  a  broom.  I  found 
an  entertaining  and  not  altogether  safe 
field  for  the  study  of  human  nature  at  its 
very  worst  in  a  variety  show  at  Fort 
Worth.  Two  hundred  "cow-boys"  com- 
posed the  audience,  whose  broad  felt  hats 
bobbed  approval  in  unison  of  the  vile 
jests  upon  the  stage,  and  gave  the  effect  of 
a  bed  of  toad-stools,  while  half  a  dozen 
worn-out  graduates,  male  and  female,  of 
Eastern  "vaudevilles"  made  up  the  com- 
pany, whose  stock  in  trade  consisted  of 
"gags'1  and  conundrums  of  an  age  which 
was  the  only  respectable  feature  of  the 
entertainment.    At  Fort  Worth  the  rail- 


COURT-HOUSE,  FORT  WORTH. 


the  walks,  and  patronize  the  grotesque  fa- 
kirs, the  side  shows,  and  all  the  wandering 
brotherhood  of  minstrelsy,  sure  to  be  there 
when  trade  is  lively. 

Texas  is  charged  with  some  three  hun- 
dred murders  within  the  past  twelve 
months,  against  which  is  credited  eleven 
executions.  An  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords will  probably  show  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  crimes,  and  all  the  train 
of  attendant  lesser  outrages,  were  com- 
mitted in  the  frontier  towns,  or  just  be- 
yond. The  termini  of  the  several  lines  of 
railroad  tending  westward  are  favorite 
points  of  assemblage  with  the  irresponsi- 
ble and  dangerous  classes,  which  are  swept 
on  before  the  advance  of  civilizing  infiu- 


road  ends,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  stage 
line  begins.  The  route  thence  to  Fort 
Concho,  and  via  El  Paso  to  Yuma,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Arizona,  is  said  to  be 
the  longest  in  the  world.  It  covers  near- 
ly sixteen  hundred  miles.  Thirteen  days 
are  required  to  traverse  the  entire  route. 
The  mails  are  brought  through  with  uni- 
form regularity.  The  veteran  stager  Col- 
onel Chidester,  who  held  the  ribbons  on 
routes  in  Central  New  York  before  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  who 
knows  every  turnpike  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  the  manager  and  chief  promoter  of  this 
line. 

The  arrival  and  departure  of  the  daily 
stage  are  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
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tance.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  of- 
ficers of  the  army  can  reach  their  far-dis- 
tant posts  toward  the  Rio  Grande.  These 
and  the  ranchers,  the  tourists,  with  fine 
outfits  and  breech-loaders,  bound  on  a 
hunt,  the  prospectors,  the  itinerant  mer- 
chants, make  up  the  passenger  list.  The 
great  "boot"  is  strapped  down  over  the 
baggage  behind ;  small  packages  are  toss- 
ed upon  the  roof ;  the  driver  and  outside 
riders  are  well  blanketed  in  the  early  sea- 
son; and  as  the  Jehu  cracks  his  whip 
over  the  leaders'  heads,  the  long  ride  be- 
gins. Through  passengers  are  rare,  most 
of  the  party  dropping  out  within  the 
first  three  hundred  miles.  He  only  can 
realize  such  a  journey's  trials  who  has 
waked  at  morn  from  uneasy  sleep  in  a 
corner  of  a  frontier  coach,  and  gazed  out 


of  the  little  windows  all  day  upon  mount- 
ain, plain,  and  ford,  to  drop  asleep  wearily 
again  in  the  evening,  waking  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  previous  day's  journey,  broken 
only  by  the  occasional  change  of  horses 
and  stoppage  for  meals:  thus  for  nearly 
two  weeks.  Probably  none  will  more 
cheerfully  welcome  the  union  of  the  lines 
of  railroad,  the  one  advancing  eastward 
from  the  Pacific,  and  this  side  of  Yuma 
at  this  writing,  growing  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  per  diem,  and  the  other  soon  to  reach 
westward  from  San  Antonio  toward  El 
Paso. 

Railroad  projection  in  Texas  deserves  a 
chapter  intact.  The  easy  nature  of  the 
topography  renders  engineering  a  simple 
problem.  Through  lines,  short-cuts,  and 
branches  are  being  constantly  incubated. 
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Following- — or  more  often  leading — the 
drift  of  population,  the  railroads  are  seen 
athwart  the  horizon  everywhere.  This 
great  plain  has  become  a  chess-board 
whereon  moves  and  countermoves  are 
constantly  made  by  magnates  of  the  rail, 
and  towns  are  only  pawns.    Post  stations 


cept  the  inevitable,  and  become  prosperous 
again  under  the  conditions  of  their  nat- 
ural supplies  of  trade.  The  former  place 
is  no  longer  a  fort  except  in  name,  the 
old  military  post  established  by  General 
Worth  having  long  since  disappeared. 
In  a  picturesque  sense  Texas  will  not. 


GROUP  OK  TEXAN  HUNTERS. 


grow,  by  virtue  of  selection  as  termini, 
into  villages,  and  soon  into  towns  of  broad 
avenues,  four-story  brick  blocks,  opera- 
houses,  fire-brigades,  and  brass -bands, 
when,  lo!  the  road  is  extended  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  and  the  whilom  metropolis  be- 
comes a  way-station,  drooping  to  a  mean 
and  spiritless  existence.  Such  is  the  pres- 
ent prospect  before  Fort  Worth  and  Sher- 
man, which  are  set  at  the  two  western  ex- 
tremes of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad. 
And  yet  these  cities  are  in  the  centre  of 
rich  and  productive  sections  of  the  State. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  after  they 
have  languished  for  a  time,  they  will  ac- 


compare  with  regions  to  the  northward; 
for  instance,  the  wild  and  beautiful  Indian 
Territory,  within  half  a  day's  ride  of  Deni- 
son,  and  the  Red  River  boundary.  Austin, 
I  think,  presents  the  finest  general  effect. 
The  Capitol  is  set  well  up  above  the  river, 
and  a  mile  distant,  facing  down  a  broad 
street,  not  unlike  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
at  Washington.  The  city  is  built  of  a 
cheerful  tone  of  light  brick,  and  acreani- 
colored  native  stone  of  fine  texture,  resem- 
bling that  used  by  the  Parisians.  The 
main  street  is  set  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
Colorado  River,  which  is  guarded  by 
rounded  heights.    The  most  considerable 
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of  these  is  Mount  Burnell,  which  affords 
an  outlook  ranking  with  the  vistas  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  uplands.  Daring  horse- 
men ride  their  steeds  to  its  rocky  crest. 
More  prudent  and  less  skillful,  I  dismount- 


Braunf  els,  with  a  population  of  twenty-five 
hundred,  is  said  to  contain  but  two  Amer- 
ican families.  The  district  is  watered  by 
the  Comal  and  Guadalupe  rivers— brawl- 
in  o*  streams,  which  gather  themselves  into 


ed  below  a  forbidding  terrace,  and  toiled 
to  the  summit  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
wing  of  a  passing  shower. 

Between  Austin  and  San  Antonio  is  a 
region  which  must  be  traversed  by  stage- 
coaches or  in  the  saddle.  The  scene  ap- 
proaches in  its  perfect  cultivation  and  pros- 
perous air  the  famed  Dutch  country  of 
Pennsylvania.  Here  Hollanders  and  Ger- 
mans have  long  since  settled  in  large  num- 
bers, clustering  about  the  wonderful  and 
unfailing  springs  which  abound  in.  this 
portion  of  the  State.    The  town  of  New 


deep  and  quiet  pools  anon,  reflecting  viv- 
idly the  brilliant  foliage  and  far-reaching 
moss -draped  branches  which  overarch 
them,  and  give  stage  passengers  pretty 
glimpses  that  would  win  the  heart  of  a 
landscape  artist. 

San  Antonio  rests  its  claims  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  tourist  upon  its  rich  store 
of  antiquities,  including  the  Alamo  and 
ruins  of  the  missions.  This  little  city  is 
just  now  awaking  from  the  lethargy  which 
has  for  many  years  given  it  the  effect  of 
a  Mexican  town. 
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The  railway  reached  it  two  years  ago, 
and  within  a  few  seasons  many  of  the  old 
Spanish  adobes  have  given  way  to  large 
and  modern  business  buildings.  The 
march  of  trade  has  touched  it  with  quick- 
ening impulse.  Its  plazas  are  thronged 
with  motley  crowds  such  as  we  have  met 
at  Fort  Worth,  with  the  Mexican  or 
"greaser"  element  added.  These  latter 
people  are  not  inclined  to  assimilate  their 
costumes  and  modes  to  those  of  the  whites, 
but  persist  in  sombreros,  slashed  breech- 
es, and  ornamental  buttons  ad  infinitum. 
They  live  or  exist  about  the  suburbs  in 


giving  cause  for  numerous  bridges  and 
fords,  where  we  find  vistas  of  almost  Ve- 
netian beauty.  Muslin-draped  bathing- 
houses  float  at  the  foot  of  gardens,  and 
the  limpid  little  stream  is  in  high  favor 
as  a  refuge  during  the  heated  term.  San 
Antonio  is  a  perfect  paradise  for  the  lazy 
man.  Coaches  are  very  numerous  and 
cheap — quite  as  much  so  as  in  Havana. 
Good  saddle-horses  may  be  had  for  some- 
thing like  twenty-five  dollars,  and  even 
the  most  poverty-stricken  are  able  to  ride. 
A  local  celebrity  is  the  ' '  beggar  on  horse- 
back. "    He  and  others  of  his  craft  are  per- 


VIKW  ON  THK  COMAL  RIVER. 


"  jacals,"  or  huts  composed  of  a  conglom- 
erate of  sticks,  mud,  and  straw,  and  of  the 
most  miserable  description.  Small-pox 
and  kindred  diseases  are  common  among 
them.  The  Little  San  Antonio  River  has 
its  head  in  powerful  springs  near  the  city. 
It  winds  and  rewinds  through  the  town, 


mitted  to  ply  their  vocation  on  Saturday 
only,  being  favored  upon  that  day  under 
the  provisions  of  an  ancient  Spanish  law. 
A  neighboring  height  is  crowned  by  a 
fort-like  structure  just  completed  for  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  U.S.A.,  at 
an  expense  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
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dollars.  It  is  built  of  native  rough-hewn 
stone,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  with 
offices  occupying-  one  front,  and  a  hand- 
some water-tower  in  the  centre,  from  which 
the  city  and  surrounding  country  may  be 
viewed  at  advantage. 

Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  sec- 
ond great  interest  of  the  State — that  of 
stock-raising.  San  Antonio  is  a  general 
rendezvous  for  the  ranchers,  and  any 
stranger  wishing  to  rough  it  for  a  while 
can  readily  obtain  an  invitation  to  ac- 
company the  hardy  Texans  upon  their 
annual  "rounding  up,"  which  occurs  in 
the  early  summer,  when  all  the  cattle 
upon  a  range  are  brought  together,  the 
calves  ear-marked  and  branded,  and  the 
selection  made  for  market.  The  visitor 
will  be  expected  to  provide  himself  with  a 
pony  and  equipments.  Plenty  of  smok- 
ing and  plug  tobacco  will  prove  a  potent 
means  of  insuring  popularity.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  neophyte  will  discover 
more  than  one  among  his  fellow-horse- 
men whose  conversation  and  bearing  be- 
speak the  man  of  culture  and  travel. 
Many  such  have  sought  these  prairies 
from  the  close  confinement  of  Eastern 
mercantile  life  to  renew  failing  health  ; 
and  what  medicine  among  all  the  drugs 


in  the  physician's  pharmacopoeia  can  vie 
with  a  free  canter  across  these  glorious 
plains  upon  a  June  morning?  All  the 
senses  are  alert;  all  the  brain,  brawn,  and 
vitality  of  a  man  are  brought  into  play. 
Under  a  life  such  as  this  the  wan  invalid 
will  soon  learn  to  lie  down  with  his  fel- 
lows beneath  the  stars,  a  saddle  for  his  pil- 
low, with  no  fear  of  colds.  I  never  sat  in 
a  south  or  west  bound  train  in  Texas  that 
I  did  not  note  some  consumptive  who 
journeyed  toward  the  dry  plains  with 
hope  and  good  prospect  of  regaining  his 
lost  heritage  of  health.  The  ranches  are 
full  of  brown  and  bearded  men,  in  full 
possession  of  glorious  strength,  who  came 
hither  under  such  conditions. 

Western  Texas  teems  with  vast  herds 
of  cattle,  roaming  in  a  semi- wild  state 
throughout  the  whole  year.  The  owners 
make  common  cause  in  rounding  up,  and 
young  calves  are  identified  and  claimed 
by  the  marks  upon  the  mother.  Texas 
beef  such  as  we  find  in  our  Northern  mar- 
kets gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  succulent 
steaks  eaten  around  the  camp  fire,  with  the 
zest  of  a  perfect  appetite  for  sauce.  It  is 
a  Texan  boast  that  better  meat  is  thrown 
to  the  dogs  among  the  ranches  than  the 
people  of  the  North  can  get  in  their  mar- 
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kets.  Indeed,  I  heard  of  one  man  who 
killed,  a  year  or  so  ago,  more  than  ten 
thousand  head  of  cattle  for  the  hides  and 
tallow.  Such  a  condition  of  prodigal 
waste  could  not  exist  in  a  land  of  less 
magnificent  distances  or  better  means  of 
freightage. 


where  they  were  formerly  calculated  by  dollars. 
Cattle  in  Western  Texas  are  scarce,  and  with  the 
little  profit  now  made,  there  are  many  advocates  of 
stopping  the  drive  entirely  for  a  few  years,  in  order 
to  restock  the  country,  and  thereby  reduce  the  sup- 
ply, and  consequently  increase  the  demand  in  the 
j  North.  This  plan  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  money- 
making  one,  if  our  stock-raisers  could  afford  to  wait ; 


A  STAMPEDE. 


Instances  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
rare,  and  the  more  far-sighted  stock-men 
of  the  State  are  taking  alarm  at  the  rapid 
advances  in  the  business  making  in  Kan- 
sas and  Colorado.  Competition  has  re- 
duced profits,  as  the  following,  from  a  late 
San  Antonian  paper,  will  show : 

"  Several  prominent  stock-raisers  and  drovers  have 
been  in  the  city  the  past  week  or  ten  days,  and  they 
almost  unanimously  unite  on  an  estimate  of  175,000 
to  200,000  head  as  the  number  of  this  year's  cattle 
drive  from  Texas.  The  first  number  is  considered 
low,  and  the  last  the  greatest  that  can  be  expected. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  drive  will  be  yearlings 
and  two-year-olds.  Prices  are  considered  high,  but 
holders  are  firm.  The  demand  for  cattle  is  very 
good,  but  the  transactions  have  been  rather  light  of 
late,  many  who  came  here  to  buy  preferring  to  wait 
for  better  rates,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  take  their 
chances  after  the  cattle  reach  the  North.  The  mar- 
gin in  the  cattle-driving  business  is  now  considered 
so  close  that  buyers  hesitate  before  they  close  a 
contract.    Profits  are  estimated  by  cents,  almost, 


but  the  eagerness  to  drive  every  hoof  that  can  find 
a  market  will  keep  the  supply  in  Kansas  so  great 
that  the  prices  necessary  to  make  the  business  here 
self-sustaining  will  remain  too  high  to  make  it  safe 
for  speculators  to  drive.  Let  the  Northwest  become 
drained  of  its  cattle,  and  the  old  prices  for  Texas 
cattle  would  revive,  and  then  our  stock  could  readily 
be  sold  at  rates  far  in  advance  of  what  is  now  con- 
sidered as  entirely  too  high.  This,  it  is  believed, 
could  be  accomplished  by  stopping  the  drive  for  a 
year  or  two." 

The  management  of  a  vast  herd  of  cat- 
tle upon  the  open  plain  is  a  difficult  and 
hazardous  feat.  It  requires  both  nerve 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  cattle  na- 
ture to  ride  into  the  midst  of  the  throng- 
ing, pushing  beasts,  and  single  out  those 
destined  for  the  corral.  Should  a  panic 
ensue,  both  horse  and  rider  will  be  borne 
along  before  the  resistless  tide  to  certain 
destruction.  A  herd  has  been  stampeded 
at  the  sight  of  a  man  dismounted  from 
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his  horse.  They  regard  the  man  and 
beast  as  a  single  creature,  whose  will  dom- 
inates, and  to  see  this  being  take  himself 
apart  is  a  little  more  than  bovine  nature 
can  stand. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  animals  are 
quite  docile  and  ready  for  the  ' k  rounding 
up. "  Possibly  they  may  look  forward  to  it 
with  some  instinctive  pleasure  at  the  grand 
sight  of  their  own  numerical  strength. 
Stand  here  with  me  upon  this  grassy  knoll. 
Beneath  us,  at  yon  three  scrub  oaks,  is 
the  station  agreed  upon.  From  three  di- 
rections we  may  see  long  dotted  skirmish 
lines  growing  from  little  black  bead-like 
spots  in  a  row  into  moving  beasts.  The 
lines  rapidly  become  more  dense,  gather- 
ing up  the  individuals  which  stop  grazing, 
look  with  wondering  eyes  a  moment,  and 
then,  evidently  having  reflected,  "Let's 
see,  this  is  June,  isn't  it?  they're  round- 
ing us  up,"  obediently  join  the  grand  ad- 
vance. Those  knowing  ones  who  have 
been  under  the  brand  may  have  some 
vague  remembrance  of  its  torture.  The 

Mavericks,"  as  unclaimed  cattle  have 
been  called,  and  the  calves,  have  yet  to 
feel  the  terrible  iron  as  it  burns  its  way 
through  the  quivering  cuticle. 

It  is  an  old  Texan  story,  the  origin  of 


the  name  "  Maverick,"  but  perhaps  it  will 
bear  transplanting  to  the  East.  A  cer- 
tain well-known  "colonel"  of  the  name 
bought  an  island  in  one  of  the  rivers,  and 
stocked  it  with  a  few  cattle,  proposing  to 
keep  his  animals  where  he  could  find 
them  when  he  wanted  beef  or  hides. 
Business  entanglements  claimed  the  wor- 
thy colonel's  attention,  and  in  course  of 
time  he  well-nigh  forgot  his  island  colony. 
Rounders  began  to  find  among  their  herds 
ancient  bulls  and  cows,  all  guiltless  of 
owner's  mark.  They  came  to  be  counted 
by  thousands,  and  it  was  finally  discov- 
ered that  they  were  runaways  from  Col- 
onel Maverick's  island.  The  old  colonel 
was  informed  by  the  herders  of  his  good 
luck,  and  told,  among  other  things,  that 
some  two  thousand  bulls  were  subject  to 
his  orders.  The  last  thing  recorded  in  con- 
nection with  this  legend  is  the  colonel's 
excited  speech  upon  the  occasion :  ' k  For 
Heaven's  sake,  boys,  go  and  help  your- 
selves!" Thereafter  any  animal  found 
without  a  brand  was  called  a  "Maverick," 
and  duly  stamped  with  the  finder's  mark. 

The  shipment  of  Texan  beef  out  of  the 
State  by  rail  last  year  probably  aggregated 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  head, 
while  at  least  an  equal  number  were  driv- 
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en  to  Colorado,  Kansas,  etc.  In  addition, 
large  numbers  are  sent  vid  the  Gulf  to 
New  Orleans  and  Cuba. 

During-  the  Cuban  war  a  number  of 
resident  capitalists  "cornered"  all  of  the 
beef  in  the  market,  forcing  prices  to  an  un- 
precedented figure,  but  the  inopportune 
arrival  of  several  cargoes  of  Texan  beef 
broke  the  ring,  and  ruined  the  ringsters. 

Large  sums  have  been  expended  in  ex- 
perimental shipments  of  dressed  beef  to 
Europe.  The  future  will  probably  devel- 
op this  outlet,  and  through  improved  re- 
frigerator compartments  in  ships  built  es- 
pecially for  the  purpose,  do  much  to  solve 
the  leading  question  which  agitates  the 
Texan  mind :  k  k  What  shall  we  do  with 
our  beef  ?" 

Hunters  still  roam  over  the  half-ex- 
plored western  counties  in  quest  of  the 
buffalo,  and  the  coach  traveller  may 
chance  to  come  upon  their  picturesque 
but  not  oversavory  camps.  Skins  are 
stretched  about  upon  poles,  spread  upon 
the  turf,  and  disposed  of  in  various  ways 
during  the  process  of  curing.  They  are 
then  packed  on  mules  to  the  nearest  town, 
where  the  merchant  bales  them  and  ships 
them  to  the  tanneries.  Many  buffaloes 
are  shot  in  wanton  sport ;  and  indeed  one 
can  hardly  find  it  in  his  heart  to  con- 
demn the  practice  who  has  once  experi- 
enced the  exultant  thrill  at  the  moment 
he  has  seen  a  fine  bull  ' '  drop  in  his 
tracks"  beneath  a  well-aimed  rifle. 

Going  eastward  from  San  Antonio,  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  great  sugar  tract, 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Bayou  Teche, 
near  New  Orleans.  We  note  the  groups 
of  field  hands  with  horses  dotting  the  ser- 
rated acres,  and  away  in  the  distance  the 
mill  with  its  towering  stack.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  la- 
borers are  white.  Many  negroes  emi- 
grate hither  from  the  old  sugar,  cotton,  or 
rice  lands,  but  they  are  often  found  desir- 
ous of  getting  ' 1  back  to  Georgy. "  Planta- 
tion life  as  depicted  in  the  literature  of 
the  South,  and  through  the  medium  of 
negro  minstrelsy,  finds  far  less  hold  upon 
Texan  soil  than  among  the  pines  of  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Frequent  stations  are  passed,  where 
most  of  those  in  waiting  look  as  though 
they  had  some  specific  errand.  Waiting 
stage-coaches  make  up,  with  the  train,  a 
picture  often  animated  and  picturesque, 
and  divert  the  mind  from  the  monotone 
of  the  prairie  vistas. 


At  Houston  we  feel  that  we  are  again 
in  Cottondom.  This  city  and  Galveston 
enjoy  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ship- 
ments of  the  staple,  which  last  year 
brought  the  State  about  forty  million  dol- 
lars. Considerably  more  than  one  mill- 
ion dollars  is  paid  for  the  item  of  com- 
pressing.   Houston  has  two  compresses  at 


"gwine  home  to  georgy." 


work,  and  Galveston  supports  five.  These 
ponderous  machines  cost  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  thousand  dollars  each,  and  are 
usually  highly  profitable,  often  clearing  a 
sum  greater  than  their  original  cost  in  a 
single  season.  A  first-class  press  will  turn 
out  from  five  to  six  hundred  bales  per 
diem,  at  a  price  varying  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  bale.  A  visit  to 
one  of  the  compresses  at  night  reveals  an 
interesting  sight.  The  monster  machine 
rearing  upward  into  the  gloom ;  the  glare 
of  lamps  reflecting  upon  salient  points, 
and  the  active  workers,  who  tumble  the 
bales  into  the  huge  jaws,  band  them,  and 
haul  away  the  blocks  of  fleecy  staple  re- 
duced to  one-fourl  li  of  their  former  dimen- 
sions ;  the  groaning,  shuddering  frame  ; 
and  the  loud,  deep  expiration  of  the  steam 
— all  these  hold  the  visitor  spell-bound. 
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Compress  rates  are  paid  by  transporta- 
tion companies  or  ship  captains,  who 
charge  freight  by  the  bale,  and  are  large 
gainers  by  the  compress  system.  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  ships  are  doing  a  large 
portion  of  the  carrying  trade.  Their 
white  gull-like  forms  are  always  seen  at 
the  roadstead  beyond  the  outer  bar.  Gal- 
veston still  labors  under  the  disadvantage 


of  Captain  James  B.  Eads  at  the  South 
Pass  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  regarded  as 
entirely  successful,  and  may  lead  to  the 
unsealing  of  other  Southern  harbors  by 
the  same  method.  Galveston  bar  has  a 
depth  of  about  sixteen  feet  of  water  at 
present,  being  more  than  double  that  ex- 
isting formerly.  Large  ships  are  loaded 
by  means  of  lighters,  and  lighterage  tolls 


COTTON  COMPRESS. 


of  a  want  of  adequate  depth  of  water  at 
the  harbor  mouth  for  the  admission  of 
large  ships.  The  national  government 
has  expended,  under  the  direction  of  able 
engineers,  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  jetties  upon 
the  gabionade  principle,  by  which  the  in- 
flux and  reflux  of  the  tides  assist  in  scour- 
ing out  a  channel.  The  working  of  this 
system,  it  being  a  novel  one,  has  been 
watched  by  the  engineering  fraternity 
with  almost  as  much  interest  as  the  works 


form  a  heavy  item  of  expense  in  mercan- 
tile transactions. 

The  Cotton  Exchange  Building  at  Gal- 
veston is  extremely  ornate,  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  mercantile  architecture,  has  few 
peers  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Gal- 
vestonians  never  forget  to  remind  stran- 
gers of  their  fine  beach,  which  reaches 
along  the  Gulf  for  many  miles.  It  is  in- 
deed fine,  but  not  superior  to  those  bor- 
dering the  Georgian  islands,  or  some  por- 
tions of  the  New  Jersey  coast. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PLOTS  AND  COUNTERPLOTS. 

^VTOW  the  Laird  has  a  habit — laudable  or 
±y  not — of  lingering"  over  an  additional 
half  cup  at  breakfast,  as  an  excuse  for  des- 
ultory talk ;  and  thus  it  is,  on  this  partic- 
ular morning,  the  young  people  having 
gone  on  deck  to  see  the  yacht  get  under 
way,  that  Denny-mains  has  a  chance  of 
revealing  to  us  certain  secret  schemes  of 
his  over  which  he  has  apparently  been 
brooding.  How  could  we  have  imagined 
that  all  this  plotting  and  planning  had 
been  going  on  beneath  the  sedate  exterior 
of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Burgh  of 
Strathgovan  ? 

"She's  just  a  wonderful  bit  lass!"  he 
says,  confidently,  to  his  hostess ;  "as  hap- 
py and  contented  as  the  day  is  long ;  and 
when  she's  not  singing  to  herself,  her  way 
of  speech  has  a  sort  of — a  sort  of  music  in 
it  that  is  quite  new  to  me.  Yes,  I  must 
admit  that ;  I  did  not  know  that  the  South- 
ern English  tongue  was  so  accurate  and 
pleasant  to  the  ear.  Ay,  but  what  will 
become  of  her  ?" 

What,  indeed !  The  lady  whom  he  was 
addressing  had  often  spoken  to  him  of 
Mary  Avon's  isolated  position  in  the 
world. 

"It  fairly  distresses  me,"  continues  the 


good-hearted  Laird,  "when  I  think  of 
her  condeetion — not  at  present,  when 
she  has,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
several  friends  near  her  who  would  be 
glad  to  do  what  they  could  for  her  ; 
but  by-and-by,  when  she  is  becoming 
older—" 

The  Laird  hesitated.  Was  it  possi- 
ble, after  all,  that  he  was  about  to  hint 
at  the  chance  of  Mary  Avon  becoming 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion  and  estate 
of  Denny-mains  ?  Then  he  made  a 
plunge : 

' '  A  young  woman  in  her  position 
should  have  a  husband  to  protect  her; 
that  is  what  I  am  sure  of.  Have  ye 
never  thought  of  it,  ma'am  ?" 

' '  I  should  like  very  well  to  see  Mary 
married,"  says  the  other,  demurely. 
' 1  And  I  know  she  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent wife." 

"An  excellent  wife!"  exclaims  the 
Laird;  and  then  he  adds,  with  a  tone 
approaching  to  severity :  "I  tell  ye  he 
will  be  a  fortunate  man  that  gets  her. 
Oh,  ay ;  I  have  watched  her.  I  can  keep 
my  eyes  open  when  there  is  need.  Did 
you  hear  her  asking  the  captain  about  his 
wife  and  children  ?  I  tell  you  there's  hu- 
man nature  in  that  lass." 

There  was  no  need  for  the  Laird  to  be 
so  pugnacious;  we  were  not  contesting 
the  point.    However,  he  resumed : 

"I  have  been  thinking, "  said  he,  with 
a  little  more  shyness,  "about  my  nephew. 
He's  a  good  lad.  Well,  ye  know,  ma'am, 
that  I  do  not  approve  of  young  men  being 
brought  up  in  idleness,  whatever  their 
prospects  must  be ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  my  nephew  Howard  is 
working  hard  enough  —  what  with  the 
reading  of  law-books,  and  attending  the 
courts,  and  all  that — though  as  yet  he  has 
not  had  much  business.  But  then  there 
is  no  necessity.  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  lad 
of  any  great  ambeetion.  like  your  friend 
Mr.  Sutherland,  who  has  to  fight  his  way 
in  the  world  in  any  case.  But  Howard 
— I  have  been  thinking  now  that  if  he 
was  to  get  married  and  settled,  he  might 
give  up  the  law  business  altogether ;  and 
if  they  were  content  to  live  in  Scotland, 
he  might  look  after  Denny-mains.  It 
will  be  his  in  any  case,  ye  know ;  he  would 
have  the  interest  of  a  man  looking  after 
his  own  property.     Now  I  will  tell  ye 
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plainly,  ma'am,  what  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  this  day  or  two  back  ■  if  How- 
ard would  marry  your  young  lady  friend, 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  me.'1 

The  calm  manner  in  which  the  Laird 
announced  his  scheme  showed  that  it  had 
been  well  matured.  It  was  a  natural,  sim- 
ple, feasible  arrangement,  by  which  two 


persons  in  whom  he  took  a  warm  interest 
would  be  benefited  at  once. 

ik  But  then,  Sir,"  says  his  hostess,  with 
a  smile  which  she  can  not  wholly  repress, 
"you  know  people  never  do  marry  to 
please  a  third  person — at  least,  very  sel- 
dom." 

"  Oh,  there  can  be  no  forcing,"  said  the 
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Laird,  with  decision.  "  But  I  have  done 
a  great  deal  for  Howard:  may  I  not  ex- 
pect that  he  will  do  something"  for  me  ?" 

"Oh,  doubtless,  doubtless,"  says  this 
amiable  lady,  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence in  match-making  herself  ;  ' 1  but  I 
have  generally  found  that  marriages  that 
would  be  in  every  way  suitable  and  pleas- 
ing to  friends,  and  obviously  desirable, 
are  precisely  the  marriages  that  never 
come  off.  Young  people,  when  they  are 
flung  at  each  other's  heads,  to  use  the 
common  phrase,  never  will  be  sensible 
and  please  their  relatives.  Now  if  you 
were  to  bring  your  nephew  here,  do  you 
think  Mary  would  fall  in  love  with  him 
because  she  ought  ?  More  likely  you 
would  find  that,  out  of  pure  contrariety, 
she  would  fall  in  love  with  Angus  Suther- 
land, who  can  not  afford  to  marry,  and 
whose  head  is  filled  with  other  things." 

"I  am  not  sure — I  am  not  sure,"  said 
the  Laird,  musingly.  ' '  Howard  is  a  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  and  a  capital  lad, 
too.    I  am  not  so  sure." 

"And  then,  you  know,"  said  the  other, 
shyly,  for  she  will  not  plainly  say  any- 
thing to  Mary's  disparagement,  ' '  young 
men  have  different  tastes  in  their  choice 
of  a  wife.  He  might  not  have  the  high 
opinion  of  her  that  you  have." 

At  this  the  Laird  gave  a  look  of  sur- 
prise, even  of  resentment. 

"Then  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  ma'am," 
said  he,  almost  angrily,  "if  my  nephew 
had  the  chance  of  marrying  such  a  girl, 
and  did  not  do  so,  I  should  consider  him 
— I  should  consider  him  a  fool,  and  say 
so." 

And  then  he  added,  sharply : 

4  i  And  do  you  think  I  would  let  Denny- 
mains  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  fool  ??' 

Now  this  kind  lady  had  had  no  intention 
of  rousing  the  wrath  of  the  Laird  in  this 
manner,  and  she  instantly  set  about  paci- 
fying him.  And  the  Laird  was  easily 
pacified.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  was 
laughing  good-naturedly  at  himself  for 
getting  into  a  passion;  he  said  it  would 
not  do  for  one  at  his  time  of  life  to  try  to 
play  the  part  of  the  stern  father  as  they 
played  that  in  theatre  pieces:  there  was 
to  be  no  forcing. 

''But  he's  a  good  lad,  ma'am,  a  good 
lad,"  said  he,  rising  as  his  hostess  rose; 
and  he  added,  significantly,  ' '  he  is  no 
fool,  I  assure  you,  ma'am ;  he  has  plenty 
of  common-sense." 

When  we  get  up  on  deck  again  we  find 
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that  the  White  Dove  is  gently  gliding  out 
of  the  lonely  Loch  Scresorst,  with  its  soli- 
tary house  among  the  trees,  and  its  croft- 
ers' huts  at  the  base  of  the  sombre  hills. 
And  as  the  light  cool  breeze — gratefully 
cool  after  the  blazing  heat  of  the  last  day 
or  two — carries  us  away  northward,  we 
see  more  and  more  of  the  awful  solitudes 
of  Haleval  and  Haskeval,  that  are  still 
thunderous  and  dark  under  the  hazy  sky. 
Above  the  great  shoulders  and  under  the 
purple  peaks  we  see  the  far-reaching  cor- 
ries  opening  up.  with  here  and  there  a 
white  water-fall  just  visible  in  the  hol- 
lows. There  is  a  sense  of  escape  as  we 
draw  aAvay  from  that  overshadowing 
gloom. 

Then  we  discover  that  we  have  a  new 
skipper  to-day,  vice  John  of  Skye,  de- 
posed. The  fresh  hand  is  Mary  Avon, 
who  is  at  the  tiller,  and  looking  exceeding- 
ly business-like.  She  has  been  promoted 
to  this  post  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  stands 
by;  she  receives  explanations  about  the 
procedure  of  Hector  of  Moidart,  who  is 
up  aloft  lacing  the  smaller  top-sail  to  the 
mast ;  she  watches  the  operations  of  John 
of  Skye  and  Sandy,  who  are  at  the  sheets 
below;  and,  like  a  wise  and  considerate 
cax>tain,  she  pretends  not  to  notice  Mas- 
ter Fred,  who  is  having  a  quiet  smoke  by 
the  windlass.  And  so  past  those  lonely 
shores  sails  the  brave  vessel — the  yawl 
White  Dove,  Captain  Mary  Avon,  bound 
for  anywhere. 

But  you  must  not  imagine  that  the  new 
skipper  is  allowed  to  stand  by  the  tiller. 
Captain  though  she  may  be,  she  has  to 
submit  civilly  to  dictation,  in  so  far  as  her 
foot  is  concerned.  Our  young  doctor  has 
compelled  her  to  be  seated,  and  he  has 
passed  a  rope  round  the  tiller  that  so  she 
can  steer  from  her  chair,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  gives  suggestions,  which  she 
receives  as  orders. 

■ '  I  wish  I  had  been  with  you  when  you 
first  sprained  your  foot, "  he  says. 

"Yes?"  she  answers,  with  humble  in- 
quiry in  her  eyes. 

' '  I  would  have  put  it  in  plaster  of  Par- 
is," he  says,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  "  and 
locked  you  up  in  the  house  for  a  fortnight ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  you  would  not 
know  which  ankle  was  the  sprained  one." 

There  was  neither  "with  your  leave" 
nor  "by  your  leave"  in  this  young  man's 
manner  when  he  spoke  of  that  accident. 
He  would  have  taken  possession  of  her. 
He  would  have  discarded  your  bandages 
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and  hartshorn,  and  what  not;  when  it 
was  Mary  Avon's  foot  that  was  concerned 
— it  was  intimated  to  us — he  would  have 
had  his  own  way  in  spite  of  all  comers. 

"I  wish  I  had  known,"  she  says,  tim- 
idly, meaning  that  it  was  the  treatment 
she  wished  she  had  known. 

"  There  is  a  more  heroic  remedy,"  said 
he,  with  a  smile,  ' '  and  that  is  walking  the 
sprain  off.  I  believe  that  can  be  done,  but 
most  people  would  shrink  from  the  pain. 
Of  course,  if  it  were  done  at  all,  it  would 
be  done  by  a  woman:  women  can  bear 
pain  infinitely  better  than  men." 

"Oh,  do  you  think  so!"  she  says,  in 
mild  protest.  ' '  Oh,  I  am  sure  not.  Men 
are  so  much  braver  than  women,  so  much 
stronger — " 

But  this  gentle  quarrel  is  suddenly 
stopped,  for  some  one  calls  attention  to  a 
deer  that  is  calmly  browsing  on  one  of 
the  high  slopes  above  that  rocky  shore, 
and  instantly  all  glasses  are  in  request. 
It  is  a  hind,  with  a  beautifully  shaped 
head  and  slender  legs;  she  takes  no  no- 
tice of  the  passing  craft,  but  continues 
her  feeding,  walking  a  few  steps  onward 
from  time  to  time.  In  this  way  she 
reaches  the  edge  of  a  gully  in  the  rugged 
cliffs  where  there  is  some  brush- VvTood,  and 
probably  a  stream ;  into  this  she  sedately 
descends,  and  we  see  her  no  more. 

Then  there  is  another  cry :  what  is  this 
cloud  ahead,  or  water-spout,  resting  on  the 
calm  bosom  of  the  sea  ?  Glasses  again  in 
request,  amid  many  exclamations,  reveal 
to  us  that  this  is  a  dense  cloud  of  birds ;  a 
flock  so  vast  that  toward  the  water  it 
seems  black.  Can  it  be  the  dead  body  of 
a  whale  that  has  collected  this  world  of 
wings  from  all  the  northern  seas  ?  Hur- 
ry on,  White  Dove,  for  the  floating  cloud 
with  the  black  base  is  moving  and  seeth- 
ing— in  fantastic  white  fumes,  as  it  were 
— in  the  loveliness  of  this  summer  day. 
And  now,  as  we  draw  nearer,  we  can  de- 
scry that  there  is  no  dead  body  of  a  whale 
causing  that  blackness,  but  only  the  den- 
sity of  the  mass  of  sea-fowl !  And  nearer 
and  nearer  as  we  draw,  behold !  the  great 
gannets  swooping  down  in  such  numbers 
that  the  sea  is  covered  with  a  mist  of  wa- 
ter-spouts ;  and  the  air  is  filled  with  innu- 
merable cries ;  and  we  do  not  know  what 
to  make  of  this  bewildering,  fluttering, 
swimming,  screaming  mass  of  terns,  guil- 
lemots, skarts,  kittiwakes,  razor-bills,  puf- 
fins, and  gulls.  But  they  draw  away 
again.     The  herring   shoal  is  moving 


northward.  The  murmur  of  cries  be- 
comes more  remote,  and  the  seething 
cloud  of  the  sea-birds  is  slowly  dispers- 
ing. When  the  White  Dove  sails  up  to 
the  spot  at  which  this  phenomenon  was 
first  seen,  there  is  nothing  visible  but  a 
scattered  assemblage  of  guillemots — kur- 
roo!  Jcitrroo!  answered  by  pe-yoo-it!  pe- 
yoo-it ! — and  great  gannets  ("as  big  as 
a  sheep,"  says  John  of  Skye),  apparently 
so  gorged  that  they  lie  on  the  water 
within  stone's-throw  of  the  yacht,  before 
spreading  out  their  long,  snow-white, 
black-tipped  wings  to  bear  them  away 
over  the  sea. 

And  now,  as  we  are  altering  our  course 
to  the  west — far  away  to  our  right  stand 
the  vast  Coolins  of  Skye — we  sail  along 
the  northern  shores  of  Rum.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  habitation  visible;  nothing 
but  the  precipitous  cliffs,  and  the  sandy 
bays,  and  the  outstanding  rocks  dotted 
with  rows  of  shining  black  skarts.  When 
Mary  Avon  asks  why  those  sandy  bays 
should  be  so  red,  and  why  a  certain  rud- 
dy warmth  of  color  should  shine  through 
even  the  patches  of  grass,  our  F.R.S.  be- 
gins to  speak  of  powdered  basalt  rubbed 
down  from  the  rocks  above.  He  would 
have  her  begin  another  sketch,  but  she  is 
too  proud  of  her  newly  acquired  knowl- 
edge to  forsake  the  tiller. 

The  wind  is  now  almost  dead  aft,  and 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  jibing.  Other 
people  might  think  that  all  this  jibing 
was  an  evidence  of  bad  steering  on  the 
part  of  our  new  skipper ;  but  Angus  Suth- 
erland— and  we  can  not  contradict  an 
F.R.S. — assures  Miss  Avon  that  she  is  do- 
ing remarkably  well ;  and,  as  he  stands  by 
to  lay  hold  of  the  main-sheet  when  the 
boom  swing's  over,  we  are  not  in  much 
danger  of  carrying  away  either  port  or 
starboard  davits. 

"Do  you  know,"  says  he,  lightly,  "I 
sometimes  think  I  ought  to  apply  for  the 
post  of  surgeon  on  board  a  man-of-war. 
That  would  just  suit  me — " 

"Oh,  I  hope  you  will  not, V  she  blurts 
out,  quite  inadvertently;  and  thereafter 
there  is  a  deep  blush  on  her  face. 

"I  should  enjoy  it  immensely,  I  know," 
says  he,  wholly  ignorant  of  her  embar- 
rassment, because  he  is  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  sails.  ' '  I  believe  I  should  have  more 
pleasure  in  life  that  way  than  any  other — " 

"But  you  do  not  live  for  your  own 
pleasure,"  says  she,  hastily,  perhaps  to 
cover  her  confusion. 
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' 1 1  have  no  one  else  to  live  for,  any- 
way," says  he,  with  a  laugh;  and  then  he 
corrected  himself.  ' '  Oh  yes,  I  have.  My 
father  is  a  sad  heretic.  He  has  fallen 
away  from  the  standards  of  his  faith ;  he 
has  set  up  idols — the  diplomas  and  medals 
I  have  got  from  time  to  time.  He  has 
them  all  arranged  in  his  study,  and  I 
have  heard  that  he  positively  sits  down 
before  them  and  worships  them.  When 
I  sent  him  the  medal  from  Vienna — it  was 
only  bronze — he  returned  to  me  his  Greek 
Testament  that  he  had  interleaved  and 
annotated  when  he  was  a  student;  I  be- 
lieve it  was  his  greatest  possession." 

' '  And  you  would  give  up  all  that  he 
expects  from  you,  to  go  away  and  be  a 
doctor  on  board  a  ship !"  says  Mary  Avon, 
with  some  proud  emphasis.  ' '  That  would 
not  be  my  ambition  if  I  were  a  man,  and 
— and  if  I  had — if — " 

Well,  she  could  not  quite  say  to  B  rose's 
face  what  she  thought  of  his  powers  and 
prospects;  so  she  suddenly  broke  away 
and  said : 

"Yes;  you  would  go  and  do  that  for 
your  own  amusement.  And  what  would 
the  amusement  be  ?  Do  you  think  they 
would  let  the  doctor  interfere  with  the 
sailing  of  the  ship  ?" 

"Well,"  said  he,  laughing,  "that  is  a 
practical  objection.  I  don't  suppose  the 
captain  of  a  man-of-war,  or  even  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  would  be  as  accommodating 
as  your  John  of  Skye.  Captain  John  has 
his  compensation  when  he  is  relieved ;  he 
can  go  forward  and  light  his  pipe." 

"Well,  I  think,  for  your  father  s  sake," 
says  Miss  Avon,  with  decision,  "you  had 
better  put  that  idea  out  of  your  head,  once 
and  for  all." 

Now  blow,  breezes,  blow !  What  is  the 
great  headland  that  appears,  striking  out 
into  the  wide  Atlantic  ? 

"  Ahead  she  goes !  the  land  she  knows ! 
Behold !  the  snowy  shores  of  Canna— 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together — 
Ho,  ro,  clansmen!" 

"Tom  Galbraith,"  the  Laird  is  saying, 
solemnly,  to  his  hostess,  ' '  has  assured  me 
that  Rum  is  the  most  picturesque  island 
on  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land. That  is  his  deleeberate  opinion. 
And  indeed  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  he  was  wrong.  Arran!  They  talk 
about  Arran !  Just  look  at  those  splendid 
mountains  coming  sheer  down  to  the  sea ; 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  on  them!  Eh, 


me,  what  a  sunset  there  will  be  this 
night !" 

"Canna?"  says  Dr.  Sutherland  to  his 
interlocutor,  who  seems  very  anxious  to 
be  instructed.  ' '  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Canna 
in  Gaelic  is  simply  a  can ;  but  then  cana 
is  a  whale ;  and  the  island  in  the  distance 
looks  long  and  flat  on  the  water.  Or  it 
may  be  from  canach — that  is  the  moss- 
cotton;  or  from  cannach  —  that  is  the 
sweet-gale.  You  see,  Miss  Avon,  ignorant 
people  have  an  ample  choice." 

Blow,  breezes,  blow !  as  the  yellow  light 
of  the  afternoon  shines  over  the  broad  At- 
lantic. Here  are  the  eastern  shores  of 
Canna,  high  and  rugged  and  dark  with 
caves;  and  there  the  western  shores  of 
Rum,  the  mighty  mountains  aglow  in  the 
evening  light.  And  this  remote  and  soli- 
tary little  bay,  with  its  green  headlands, 
and  its  awkward  rocks  at  the  mouth,  and 
the  one  house*  presiding  over  it  amongst 
that  shining  wilderness  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  ?  Here  is  fair  shelter  for  the 
night. 

x^iter  dinner,  in  the  lambent  twilight, 
we  set  out  with  the  gig,  and  there  was 
much  preparation  of  elaborate  contriv- 
ances for  the  entrapping  of  fish.  But  the 
Laird's  occult  and  intricate  tackle — the 
spinning  minnows  and  spoons  and  India 
rubber  sand-eels — proved  no  competitor 
for  the  couple  of  big  white  flies  that  An- 
gus Sutherland  had  busked.  And  of 
course  Mary  Avon  had  that  rod;  and 
when  some  huge  lithe  dragged  the  end  of 
the  rod  fairly  under  water,  and  when  she 
cried  aloud,  "Oh!  oh!  I  can't  hold  it; 
he'll  break  the  rod!"  then  arose  Brose's 
word  of  command : 

"Haul  him  in!  Shove  out  the  butt! 
No  scientific  playing  with  a  lithe !  Well 
done ! — well  done ! — a  five-pounder,  I'll  bet 
ten  farthings !" 

It  was  not  scientific  fishing ;  but  we  got 
big  fish — which  is  of  more  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  Master  Fred.  And  then,  as 
the  night  fell,  we  set  out  again  for  the 
yacht;  and  the  doctor  pulled  stroke;  and 
he  sang  some  verses  of  the  biorlinn  song 
as  the  blades  dashed  fire  into  the  rushing 
sea: 

"Proudly  o'er  the  waves  we'll  bound  her, 
As  the  stag-hotmd  bounds  the  heather — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

*  Sir,  our  gratitude  to  you!  Better  millc,  and 
more  welcome,  never  came  from  any  dairy. 
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Through  the  eddying  tide  we'll  guide  her, 
Round  each  isle  and  breezy  headland — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen !" 

The  yellow  lamp  at  the  bow  of  the  yacht 
grew  larger  and  larger;  the  hull  of  the 
boat  looked  black  between  us  and  the 
star-lit  heavens ;  as  we  clambered  on  board 
there  was  a  golden  glow  from  the  saloon 
sky -light.  And  then,  during  the  long 
and  happy  evening,  amid  all  the  whist- 
playing  and  other  amusements  going  for- 
ward, what  about  certain  timid  courtesies 
and  an  occasional  shy  glance  between 
those  two  young  people  ?  Some  of  us  be- 
gan to  think  that  if  the  Laird's  scheme 
was  to  come  to  anything,  it  was  high  time 
that  Mr.  Howard  Smith  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   WILD  STUDIO. 

There  is  a  fine  bustle  of  preparation 
next  morning — for  the  gig  is  waiting  by 
the  side  of  the  yacht,  and  Dr.  Sutherland 
is  carefully  getting  our  artist's  materials 
into  the  stern ;  and  the  Laird  is  busy  with 
shawls  and  water-proofs ;  and  Master  Fred 
brings  along  the  luncheon  basket.  Our 
admiral-in-chief  prefers  to  stay  on  board ; 
she  has  letters  to  write ;  there  are  enough 
of  us  to  go  and  be  tossed  on  the  Atlantic 
swell  off  the  great  caves  of  Canna. 

And  as  the  men  strike  their  oars  in  the 
water,  and  we  have  a  last  adieu,  the  Laird 
catches  a  glimpse  of  our  larder  at  the 
stern  of  the  yacht.  Alas!  there  is  but 
one  remaining  piece  of  fresh  meat  hang- 
ing there  under  the  white  canvas. 

"It  reminds  me,"  says  he,  beginning  to 
laugh  already,  "of  a  good  one  that  Tom 
Galbraith  told  me — a  real  good  one  that 
was.  Tom  had  a  little  bit  yacht  that  his 
man  and  himself  sailed  when  he  was  paint- 
ing, ye  know ;  and  one  day  they  got  into 
a  bay  where  Duncan — that  was  the  man's 
name — had  some  friends  ashore.  Tom 
left  him  in  charge  of  the  yacht ;  and — and 
— ha !  ha !  ha ! — there  was  a  leg  of  mutton 
hanging  at  the  stern.  Well,  Tom  was 
rowed  ashore;  and  painted  all  day;  and 
came  back  to  the  yacht  in  the  afternoon. 
There  icas  no  leg  of  mutton !  1  Duncan,' 
says  he,  '  where  is  the  leg  of  mutton  ?' 
Duncan  pretended  to  be  vastly  surprised. 
'  Iss  it  away  V  says  he.    4  Away  V  says 


Tom ;  '  don't  you  see  it  is  away  ?  I  want 
to  know  who  took  it. '  Duncan  looked  all 
round  him — at  the  sea  and  the  sky — and 
then  says  he — then  says  he,  '  Maybe  it  wass 
a  dog!' — ha!  ha!  hee!  hee!  hee! — 'maybe 
it  wass  a  dog,'  says  he;  and  they  were 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore !  I  never  see 
the  canvas  at  the  stern  of  a  yacht  without 
thinking  o'  Tom  Galbraith  and  the  leg  of 
mutton ;"  and  here  the  Laird  laughed  long 
and  loud  again. 

' '  I  have  heard  you  speak  once  or  twice 
about  Tom  Galbraith,"  remarked  our 
young  doctor,  without  meaning  the  least 
sarcasm :  "he  is  an  artist,  I  suppose  ?" 

The  Laird  stopped  laughing.  There 
was  a  look  of  indignant  wonder  —  ap- 
proaching to  horror — on  his  face.  But 
when  he  proceeded,  with  some  dignity, 
and  even  resentment,  to  explain  to  this 
ignorant  person  the  immense  importance 
of  the  school  that  Tom  Galbraith  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming,  and 
the  high  qualities  of  that  artist's  personal 
work,  and  how  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  shook  in  their  shoes  at  the  mere 
mention  of  Tom  Galbraith's  name,  he  be- 
came more  pacified ;  for  Angus  Sutherland 
listened  with  great  respect,  and  even  prom- 
ised to  look  out  for  Mr.  Galbraith's  work 
if  he  passed  through  Edinburgh  on  his 
way  to  the  South. 

The  long,  swinging  stroke  of  the  men 
soon  took  us  round  the  successive  head- 
lands, until  we  were  once  more  in  the 
open,  with  the  mountains  of  Skye  in  the 
north,  and  far  away  at  the  horizon  a  pale 
line  which  we  knew  to  be  North  Uist. 
And  now  the  green  shores  of  Canna  were 
becoming  more  precipitous ;  and  there  was 
a  roaring  of  the  sea  along  the  spurs  of 
black  rock ;  and  the  long  Atlantic  swell, 
breaking  on  the  bows  of  the  gig,  was 
sending  a  little  more  spray  over  us  than 
was  at  all  desirable.  Certainly  no  one 
who  could  have  seen  the  doctor  at  this 
moment — with  his  fresh-colored  face  drip- 
ping with  the  salt-water  and  shining  in 
the  sunlight — would  have  taken  him  for 
a  hard- worked  and  anxious  student.  His 
hard  work  was  pulling  stroke  oar,  and 
he  certainly  put  his  shoulders  into  it,  as 
the  Laird  had  remarked ;  and  his  sole  anx- 
iety was  about  Mary  Avon's  art  materials. 
That  young  lady  shook  the  water  from  the 
two  blank  canvases,  and  declared  it  did 
not  matter  a  bit. 

These  lonely  cliffs! — becoming  more 
grim  and  awful  every  moment,  as  this 
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mite  of  a  boat  still  wrestles  with  the  great 
waves,  and  makes  its  way  along"  the  coast. 
And  yet  there  are  tender  greens  where 
the  pasturage  appears  on  the  high  pla- 
teaus, and  there  is  a  soft  ruddy  hue  where 
the  basalt  shines.  The  gloom  of  the  pic- 
ture appears  below — in  the  caves  washed 
out  of  the  conglomerate  by  the  heavy 
seas ;  in  the  spurs  and  fantastic  pillars  and 
arches  of  the  black  rock ;  and  in  this  lead- 
en-hued  Atlantic  springing  high  over  ev- 
ery obstacle  to  go  roaring  and  booming 
into  the  caverns.  And  these  innumera- 
ble white  specks  on  the  sparse  green  pla- 
teaus and  on  this  high  promontory:  can 
they  be  mushrooms  in  millions  ?  Sud- 
denly one  of  the  men  lifts  his  oar  from 
the  rowlock,  and  rattles  it  an  the  rail  of 
the  gig.  At  this  sound  a  cloud  rises  from 
the  black  rocks ;  it  spreads ;  the  next  mo- 
ment the  air  is  darkened  over  our  heads ; 
and  almost  before  we  know  what  has  hap- 
pened, this  vast  multitude  of  puffins  has 
wheeled  by  us,  and  wheeled  again  further 
out  to  sea — a  smoke  of  birds !  And  as  we 
watch  them,  behold!  stragglers  come  back 
— in  thousands  upon  thousands,  the  air  is 
filled  with  them — some  of  them  swooping 
so  near  us  that  we  can  see  the  red  par- 
rot-like beak  and  the  orange-hued  web- 
feet,  and  then  again  the  green  shelves  of 
grass  and  the  pinnacles  of  rock  become 
dotted  with  those  white  specks.  The 
myriads  of  birds ;  the  black  caverns ;  the 
arches  and  spurs  of  rock ;  the  leaden-hued 
Atlantic  bounding  and  springing  in  white 
foam :  what  says  Mary  Avon  to  that  ? 
Has  she  the  courage  ? 

"If  you  can  put  me  ashore  ?"  says  she. 

' '  Oh,  we  will  get  you  ashore  some- 
how," Dr.  Sutherland  answers. 

But,  indeed,  the  nearer  we  approach 
that  ugly  coast,  the  less  we  like  the  look 
of  it.  Again  and  again  we  make  for  what 
should  be  a  sheltered  bit ;  but  long  before 
we  can  get  to  land  we  can  see  through 
the  plunging  sea  great  masses  of  yellow, 
which  we  know  to  be  the  barnacled  rock ; 
and  then  ahead  we  find  a  shore  that,  in 
this  heavy  surf,  would  make  match-wood 
of  the  gig  in  three  seconds.  Brose,  how- 
ever, will  not  give  in.  If  he  can  not  get 
the  gig  on  to  any  beach  or  into  any  creek, 
he  will  land  our  artist  somehow.  And  at 
last — and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
John  of  Skye — he  insists  on  having  the 
boat  backed  in  to  a  projecting  mass  of 
conglomerate,  all  yellowed  over  with 
small  shell-fish,  against  which  the  sea  is 


beating  heavily.  It  is  an  ugly  landing- 
place  ;  we  can  see  the  yellow  rock  go  sheer 
down  in  the  clear  green  sea ;  and  the  surf 
is  spouting  up  the  side  in  white  jets.  But 
if  she  can  watch  a  high  wave,  and  put  her 
foot  there — and  there — will  she  not  find 
herself  directly  on  a  plateau  of  rock  at 
least  twelve  feet  square  ? 

"Back  her,  John! — back  her!"  and 
therewith  the  doctor,  watching  his  chance, 
scrambles  out  and  up  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  the  thing.  And  the  easel  is 
handed  out  to  him;  and  the  palette  and 
canvases ;  and  finally  Mary  Avon  herself. 
Nay,  even  the  Laird  will  adventure,  send- 
ing on  before  him  the  luncheon  basket. 

It  is  a  strange  studio — this  projecting 
shell-crusted  rock,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  by  an 
impassable  cliff.  And  the  sounds  beneath 
*our  feet — there  must  be  some  subterranean 
passage  or  cave  into  which  the  sea  roars 
and  booms.  But  Angus  Sutherland  rigs 
up  the  easel  rapidly,  and  arranges  the 
artist's  camp-stool,  and  sets  her  fairly  ago- 
ing ;  then  he  proposes  to  leave  the  Laird 
in  charge  of  her.  He  and  the  humble 
chronicler  of  the  adventures  of  these  peo- 
ple mean  to  have  some  further  explora- 
tions of  this  wild  coast. 

But  we  had  hardly  gone  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  so — it  was  hard  work  pulling  in 
this  heavy  sea — when  the  experienced  eye 
of  Sandy  from  Islay  saw  that  something 
was  wrong. 

' '  What's  that  ?"  he  said,  staring. 

We  turned  instantly,  and  strove  to  look 
through  the  mists  of  spray.  Where  we 
had  left  the  Laird  and  Mary  Avon  there 
were  now  visible  only  two  mites,  appar- 
ently not  bigger  than  puffins.  But  is  not 
one  of  the  puffins  gesticulating  wildly  ? 

"Round  with  her,  John!1'  the  doctor 
calls  out.     "They  want  us — I'm  sure." 

And  away  the  gig  goes  again  —  plun- 
ging into  the  great  troughs,  and  then 
swinging  up  to  the  giddy  crests.  And  as 
we  get  nearer  and  nearer,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Laird's  frantic  gestures? 
We  can  not  understand  him;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  hear,  for  the  booming  of  the 
sea  into  the  caves  drowns  his  voice. 

"He  has  lost  his  hat,"  says  Angus 
Sutherland.  And  then,  the  next  second, 
"Where's  the  easel  ?" 

Then  we  understand  those  wild  gestures. 
Pull  away,  merry  men !  for  has  not  a  squall 
swept  the  studio  of  its  movables  ?  And 
there,  sure  enough,  tossing  high  and  low 
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on  the  waves,  we  descry  a  variety  of 
things — an  easel,  two  canvases,  a  hat,  a 
veil,  and  what  not.  Up  with  the  boat- 
hook  to  the  bow !  and  gently  with  those 
plunges,  most  accurate  Hector  of  Moidart ! 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  says  (or  rather 
shrieks),  when  her  dripping  property  is 
restored  to  her. 

' k  It  was  my  fault, "  our  doctor  yells ; 
1 1  but  I  will  undertake  to  fasten  your  easel 
properly  this  time" — and  therewith  he 
fetches  a  lump  of  rock  that  might  have 
moored  a  man-of-war. 

"We  stay  and  have  luncheon  in  this 
gusty  and  thunderous  studio — though 
Mary  Avon  will  scarcely  turn  from  her 
canvas.  And  there  is  no  painting  of  pink 
geraniums  about  this  young  woman's 
work.  We  see  already  that  she  has  got 
a  thorough  grip  of  this  cold,  hard  coast 
(the  sun  is  obscured  now,  and  the  various 
hues  are  more  sombre  than  ever) ;  and 
though  she  has  not  had  time  as  yet  to  try 
to  catch  the  motion  of  the  rolling  sea,  she 
has  got  the  color  of  it — a  leaden  gray,  with 
glints  of  blue  and  white,  and  with  here 
and  there  a  sudden  splash  of  deep,  rich, 
glassy,  bottle-green,  where  some  wave  for 
a  moment  catches,  just  as  it  gets  to  the 
shore,  a  reflection  from  the  grass  plateaus 
above.  Very  good,  Miss  Avon  ;  very 
good — but  we  pretend  that  we  are  not 
looking. 

Then  away  we  go  again,  to  leave  the 
artist  to  her  work ;  and  we  go  as  near  as 
possible — the  high  sea  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter — the  vast  black  caverns ;  and  we 
watch  through  the  clear  water  for  those 
masses  of  yellow  rock.  And  then  the 
multitudes  of  white-breasted,  red-billed 
birds  perched  up  there — close  to  the  small 
burrows  in  the  scant  grass  ;  they  jerk 
their  heads  about  in  a  watchful  way,  just 
like  the  j)rairie-dogs  at  the  mouth  of  their 
sandy  habitations  on  the  Colorado  plains. 
And  then  again  a  hundred  or  two  of  them 
come  swooping  down  from  the  rocky  pin- 
nacles and  sail  over  our  heads — twinkling 
bits  of  color  between  the  gray-green  sea 
and  the  blue  and  white  of  the  sky.  They 
resent  the  presence  of  strangers  in  this 
far- home  of  the  sea-birds. 

It  is  a  terrible  business  getting  that 
young  lady  and  her  paraphernalia  back 
into  the  gig  again;  for  the  sea  is  still 
heavy,  and,  of  course,  additional  care 
has  now  to  be  taken  of  the  precious  can- 
vas. But  at  last  she,  and  the  Laird,  and 
the  luncheon  basket,  and  everything  else, 


have  been  got  on  board ;  and  away  we  go 
for  the  yacht  again,  in  the  now  clearing 
afternoon.  As  we  draw  further  away 
from  the  roar  of  the  caves,  it  is  more 
feasible  to  talk ;  and  naturally  we  are  all 
very  complimentary  about  Mary  Avon's 
sketch  in  oils. 

"Ay,"  says  the  Laird,  "and  it  wants 
but  one  thing ;  and  I  am  sure  I  could  get 
Tom  Galbraith  to  put  that  in  for  you.  A 
bit  of  a  yacht,  ye  know,  or  other  sailing 
vessel,  put  below  the  cliffs,  would  give 
people  a  notion  of  the  height  of  the  cliffs, 
do  ye  see  ?  I  am  sure  I  could  get  Tom 
Galbraith  to  put  that  in  for  ye." 

' '  I  hope  Miss  Avon  won't  let  Tom  Gal- 
braith or  anybody  else  meddle  with  the 
picture,"  says  Angus  Sutherland,  with 
some  emphasis.  "Why,  a  yacht!  Do 
you  think  anybody  would  let  a  yacht 
come  close  to  rocks  like  these  ?  As  soon 
as  you  introduce  any  making  up  like  that, 
the  picture  is  a  sham.  It  is  the  real  thing 
now,  as  it  stands.  Twenty  years  hence 
you  could  take  up  that  piece  of  canvas, 
and  there  before  you  would  be  the  very 
day  that  you  spent  here ;  it  would  be  like 
finding  your  old  life  of  twenty  years  be- 
fore opened  up  to  you  with  a  lightning 
flash.  The  picture  is — why,  I  should  say 
it  is  invaluable,  as  it  stands." 

At  this  somewhat  fierce  praise  Mary 
Avon  colors  a  little.  And  then  she  says, 
with  a  gentle  hypocrisy, 

' '  Oh,  do  you  really  think  there  is — 
there  is — some  likeness  to  the  place  ?" 

"  It  is  the  place  itself !"  says  he,  warmly. 

"Because,"  she  says,  timidly,  and  yet 
with  a  smile,  ' '  one  likes  to  have  one's 
work  appreciated,  however  stupid  it  may 
be.  And — and  if  you  think  that — would 
you  like  to  have  it  ?  Because  I  should  be 
so  proud  if  you  would  take  it — only  I 
am  ashamed  to  offer  my  sketches  to  any- 
body—" 

"That!"  said  he,  staring  at  the  canvas 
as  if  the  mines  of  Golconda  were  sudden- 
ly opened  to  him.  But  then  he  drew 
back.  ' ' Oh  no,"  he  said ;  "you  are  very 
kind;  but — but,  you  know,  I -can  not. 
You  would  think  I  had  been  asking  for 
it." 

"Well,"  says  Miss  Avon,  still  looking 
down,  "  I  never  was  treated  like  this  be- 
fore. You  won't  take  it?  You  don't 
think  it  is  worth  putting  in  your  port- 
manteau." 

At  this  the  young  doctor's  face  grew 
very  red;  but  he  said,  boldly: 
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"Very  well,  now,  if  you  have  been 
playing  fast  and  loose,  you  shall  he  pun- 
ished. I  id  ill  take  the  picture,  whether 
you  grudge  it  me  or  not.  And  I  don't 
mean  to  give  it  up  now." 

"Oh,"  said  she,  very  gently,  "if  it  re- 
minds you  of  the  place,  I  shall  be  very 
pleased ;  and — and  it  may  remind  you  too 
that  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  your  kind- 
ness to  poor  Mrs.  Thompson." 

And  so  this  little  matter  was  amicably 
settled — though  the  Laird  looked  with  a 
covetous  eye  on  that  rough  sketch  of  the 
rocks  of  Canna,  and  regretted  that  he  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  ask  Tom  Galbraith 
to  put  in  a  touch  or  two.  And  so  back  to 
the  yacht,  and  to  dinner  in  the  silver-clear 
evening;  and  how  beautiful  looked  this 
calm  bay  of  Canna,  with  its  glittering 
waters  and  green  shores,  after  the  grim 
rocks  and  the  heavy  Atlantic  waves ! 

That  evening  we  pursued  the  innocent 
lithe  again — our  larder  was  becoming  ter- 
ribly empty — and  there  was  a  fine  take. 
But  of  more  interest  to  some  of  us  than 
the  big  fish  was  the  extraordinary  wonder 
of  color  in  sea  and  sky  when  the  sun  had 
gone  down ;  and  there  was  a  wail  on  the 
part  of  the  Laird  that  Mary  Avon  had  not 
her  colors  with  her  to  put  down  some 
jotting  for  further  use.  Or  if  on  paper: 
might  not  she  write  down  something  of 
what  she  saw,  and  experiment  thereafter  ? 
Well,  if  any  artist  can  make  head  or  tail 
of  words  in  such  a  case  as  this,  here  they 
are  for  him — as  near  as  our  combined 
forces  of  observation  could  go. 

The  vast  plain  of  water  around  us  a 
blaze  of  salmon -red,  with  the  waves 
(catching  the  reflection  of  the  zenith) 
marked  in  horizontal  lines  of  blue.  The 
great  headland  of  Canna,  between  us  and 
the  western  sky,  a  mass  of  dark,  intense 
olive-green.  The  sky  over  that  a  pale, 
clear  lemon-yellow.  But  the  great  fea- 
ture of  this  evening  scene  was  a  mass  of 
cloud  that  stretched  all  across  the  heavens 
— a  mass  of  flaming,  thunderous,  orange- 
red  cloud  that  began  in  the  far  pale  mists 
in  the  east,  and  came  across  the  blue 
zenith  overhead,  burning  with  a  splendid 
glory  there,  and  then  stretched  over  to 
the  west,  where  it  narrowed  down  and 
was  lost  in  the  calm,  clear  gold  of  the  ho- 
rizon. The  splendor  of  this  great  cloud 
was  bewildering  to  the  eyes;  one  turned 
gratefully  to  the  reflection  of  it  in  the 
sultry  red  of  the  sea  below,  broken  by  the 
blue  lines  of  waves.    Our  attention  was 


not  wholly  given  to  the  fishing  or  the 
boat  on  this  lambent  evening:  perhaps 
that  was  the  reason  we  ran  on  a  rock,  and 
with  difficulty  got  off  again. 

Then  back  to  the  yacht  again  about 
eleven  o'clock.  What  is  this  terrible 
news  from  Master  Fred,  who  was  sent  off 
with  instructions  to  hunt  up  any  stray 
crofter  he  might  find,  and  use  such  per- 
suasions in  the  shape  of  Gaelic  friendli- 
ness and  English  money  as  would  enable 
us  to  replenish  our  larder  ?  What !  that 
he  had  walked  two  miles  and  seen  nothing 
eatable  or  purchasable  but  an  old  hen  ? 
Canna  is  a  beautiful  place;  but  we  begin 
to  think  it  is  time  to  be  off. 

On  this  still  night,  with  the  stars  com- 
ing out,  we  can  not  go  below.  We  sit  on 
deck  and  listen  to  the  musical  whisper 
along  the  shore,  and  watch  one  golden- 
yellow  planet  rising  over  the  dusky  peaks 
of  Rum,  far  in  the  east.  And  our  young 
doctor  is  talking  of  the  pathetic  notices 
that  are  common  in  the  Scotch  papers — in 
the  advertisements  of  deaths.  ' '  Neiv  Zea- 
land papers,  please  copy"  "  Canadian 
papers,  please  copy."  When  you  see  this 
prayer  appended  to  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  some  old  woman  of  seventy 
or  seventy-five,  do  you  not  know  that  it  is 
a  message  to  loved  ones  in  distant  climes, 
wanderers  who  may  forget  but  who  have 
not  been  forgotten  ?  They  are  messages 
that  tell  of  a  scattered  race — of  a  race  that 
once  filled  the  glens  of  these  now  almost 
deserted  islands.  And  surely,  when  some 
birthday  or  other  time  of  recollection 
comes  round,  those  far  away 

"Where  wild  Altaraa  murmurs  to  their  woe" 

must  surely  bethink  themselves  of  the  old 
people  left  behind — living  in  Glasgow  or- 
Greenock  now,  perhaps — and  must  be- 
think themselves  too  of  the  land  where 
last  they  saw  the  bonny  red  heather,  and 
where  last  they  heard  the  pipes  playing 
the  sad  "Farewell,  MacCruimin,"  as-  the 
ship  stood  out  to  sea.  They  can  not  quite 
forget  the  scenes  of  their  youth — the  rough 
seas  and  the  red  heather  and  the  islands: 
the  wild  dancing  at  the  weddings ;  the  se- 
cret meetings  in  the  glen  with  Ailasa,  or 
Morag,  or  Mairi,  come  down  from  the 
sheiling,  all  alone,  a  shawl  round  her  head 
to  shelter  her  from  the  rain,  her  heart  flut- 
tering like  the  heart  of  a  timid  fawn. 
They  can  not  forget. 

And  we,  too,  we  are  going  away;  and 
it  may  be  that  we  shall  never  see  this 
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beautiful  bay  or  the  island  there  again. 
But  one  of  us  carries  away  with  him  a 
talisman  for  the  sudden  revival  of  old 
memories.  And  twenty  years  hence — 
that  was  his  own  phrase — what  will  An- 
gus Sutherland — perhaps  a  very  great  and 
rich  person  by  that  time — what  will  he 
think  when  he  turns  to  a  certain  picture, 
and  recalls  the  long  summer  day  when  he 
rowed  with  Mary  Avon  round  the  wild 
shores  of  Canna  ? 


CHAPTER  X. 

1 '  DUNVEGAN  ! — OH  !  DUNVEGAN  !" 

Commander  Mary  Avon  sends  her  or- 
ders below:  everything  to  be  made  snug 
in  the  cabins,  for  there  is  a  heavy  sea  run- 
ning outside,  and  the  White  Dove  is  al- 
ready under  way.  Farewell,  then,  you 
beautiful  blue  bay — all  rippled  into  silver 
now  with  the  breeze — and  green  shores 
and  picturesque  cliffs!  We  should  have 
lingered  here  another  day  or  two,  perhaps, 
but  for  the  report  about  that  one  old  hen. 
We  can  not  ration  passengers  and  crew  ou 
one  old  hen. 

And  here,  as  we  draw  away  from  Canna, 
is  the  vast  panorama  of  the  sea-world 
around  us  once  more — the  mighty  mount- 
ain range  of  Skye  shining  faintly  in  the 
northern  skies  ;  Haleval  and  Haskeval 
still  of  a  gloomy  purple  in  the  east;  and 
away  beyond  these  leagues  of  rushing  At- 
lantic the  pale  blue  line  of  North  Uist. 
Whither  are  we  bound,  then,  you  small 
captain  with  the  pale  face  and  the  big, 
soft,  tender  black  eyes  ?  Do  you  fear  a 
shower  of  spray,  that  you  have  strapped 
that  tightly  fitting  Ulster  round  the  grace- 
ful small  figure?  And  are  you  quite  sure 
that  you  know  whether  the  wind  is  on  the 
port  or  starboard  beam  ? 

"  Look!  look!  look!'1  she  calls,  and  our 
F.R.S.,  who  has  been  busy  over  the 
charts,  jumps  to  his  feet. 

Just  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel  we  see 
the  great  shining  black  thing  disappear. 
What  if  there  had  been  a  collision  ? 

' '  You  can  not  call  that  a  porpoise,  any- 
way," says  she.  "Why,  it  must  have 
been  eighty  feet  long  I" 

"  Yes,  yacht  measurement,"  says  he. 
"But  it  had  a  back  fin,  which  is  suspi- 
cious, and  it  did  not  blow.  Now,"  he 
adds — for  we  have  been  looking  all  round 
for  the  re-appearance  of  the  huge  stranger 


— "if  you  want  to  see  real  whales  at  work, 
just  look  over  there,  close  under  Rum. 
I  should  say  there  was  a  whole  shoal  of 
them  in  the  Sound." 

And  there,  sure  enough,  we  see  from 
time  to  time  the  white  spoutings — rising 
high  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
V,  and  slowly  falling  again.  They  are 
too  far  away  for  us  to  hear  the  sound  of 
their  blowing,  nor  can  we  catch  any 
glimpse,  through  the  best  of  our  glasses, 
of  their  appearance  at  the  surface.  More- 
over, the  solitary  stranger  that  nearly  ran 
against  our  bows  makes  no  re-appearance ; 
he  has  had  enough  of  the  wonders  of  the 
upper  world  for  a  time. 

It  is  a  fine  sailing  morning,  and  we  pay 
but  little  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
wind,  as  usual,  soon  gets  to  be  dead  ahead. 
So  long  as  the  breeze  blows,  and  the  sun 
shines,  and  the  white  spray  fiies  from  the 
bows  of  the  White  Dove,  what  care  we 
which  harbor  is  to  shelter  us  for  the 
night  ?  And  if  we  can  not  get  into  any 
harbor,  what  then  ?  We  carry  our  own 
kingdom  with  us;  and  we  are  far  from 
being  dependent  on  the  one  old  hen. 

But  in  the  midst  of  much  laughing  at 
one  of  the  Laird's  good  ones — the  inex- 
haustible Homesh  was  again  to  the  fore — 
a  head  appears  at  the  top  of  the  compan- 
ionway,  and  there  is  a  respectful  silence. 
Unseemly  mirth  dies  away  before  the  aw- 
ful dignity  of  this  person. 

"Angus,"  she  says,  with  a  serious  re- 
monstrance on  her  face,  ' 4  do  you  believe 
what  scientific  people  tell  you  ?" 

Angus  Sutherland  starts,  and  looks  up ; 
he  has  been  deep  in  a  chart  of  Loch  Brac- 
adaile. 

"Don't  they  say  that  water  finds  its 
own  level  ?  Now  do  you  call  this  water 
finding  its  own  level  ?" — and  as  she  pro- 
pounds this  conundrum,  she  clings  on 
tightly  to  the  side  of  the  companion,  for, 
in  truth,  the  White  Dove  is  curveting  a 
good  deal  among  those  great  masses  of 
waves. 

"Another  tumbler  broken!"  she  ex- 
claims. ' '  Now  who  left  that  tumbler  on 
the  table  ?" 

"I  know,"  says  Mary  Avon. 

"Who  was  it,  then?"  says  the  occu- 
pant of  the  companionway ;  and  we  begin 
to  tremble  for  the  culprit. 

"  Why,  you  yourself  !" 

"Mary  Avon,  how  can  you  tell  such  a 
story!"  says  the  other,  with  a  stern  face. 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  so,"  calls  out  our  doc- 
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tor,  "for  I  myself  saw  you  bring*  the 
tumbler  out  of  the  ladies'  cabin  with  wa- 
ter for  the  flowers." 

The  universal  shout  of  laughter  that 
overwhelms  Madame  Dignity  is  too  much 
for  her.  A  certain  conscious,  lurking 
smile  begins  to  break  through  the  stern- 
ness of  her  face. 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  she  de- 
clares, firing  a  shot  as  she  retreats.  "Not 
a  word  of  it.  You  are  two  conspirators. 
To  tell  such  a  story  about  a  tumbler — " 

But  at  this  moment  a  further  assault  is 
made  on  the  majesty  of  this  imperious 
small  personage.  There  is  a  thunder  at 
the  bows ;  a  rattling  as  of  pistol-shots  on 
the  decks  forward;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  fag-ends  of  the  spray  come  fly- 
ing over  the  after -part  of  the  yacht. 
What  becomes  of  one's  dignity  when  one 
gets  a  shower  of  salt-water  over  one's 
head  and  neck  ?  Go  down  below,  mad- 
am ! — retreat,  retreat,  discomfited !  —  go, 
dry  your  face  and  your  bonny  brown  hair 
— and  bother  us  no  more  with  your  broken 
tumbler ! 

And  despite  those  plunging  seas  and  the 
occasional  showers  of  spray,  Mary  Avon 
still  clings  bravely  to  the  rope  that  is 
round  the  tiller;  and  as  we  are  bearing 
over  for  Skye  on  one  long  tack,  she  has 
no  need  to  change  her  position.  And  if 
from  time  to  time  her  face  gets  wet  with 
the  salt-water,  is  it  not  quickly  dried  again 
in  the  warm  sun  and  the  breeze  ?  Sun 
and  salt-water  and  sea-air  will  soon  chase 
away  the  pallor  from  that  gentle  face: 
can  not  one  observe  already — after  only  a 
few  days'  sailing — a  touch  of  sun-brown 
on  her  cheeks  ? 

And  now  we  are  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Skye,  and  before  us  lies  the  lone- 
ly Loch  Breatal,  just  under  the  splendid 
Coolins.  See  how  the  vast  slopes  of  the 
mountains  appear  to  come  sheer  down  to 
the  lake ;  and  there  is  a  soft,  sunny  green 
on  them — a  beautiful,  tender,  warm  color 
that  befits  a  summer  day.  But  far  above 
and  beyond  those  sunny  slopes  a  different 
sight  appears.  All  the  clouds  of  this  fair 
day  have  gathered  round  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  mountains ;  and  that  solitary 
range  of  black  and  jagged  peaks  is  dark  in 
shadow,  dark  as  if  with  the  expectation  of 
thunder.  The  Coolins  are  not  beloved  of 
mariners.  Those  beautiful  sun-lit  ravines 
are  the  secret  haunts  of  hurricanes  that 
suddenly  come  out  to  strike  the  unwary 
yachtsman  as  with  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 


Stand  by,  forward,  then,  lads !  About 
ship!  Down  with  the  helm,  Captain 
Avon  ! — and  behold !  we  are  sailing  away 
from  the  black  Coolins,  and  ahead  of  us 
there  is  only  the  open  sea,  and  the  sun- 
light shining  on  the  far  cliffs  of  Canna. 

"When  your  course  is  due  north,"  re- 
marks Angus  Sutherland,  who  has  re- 
lieved Mary  Avon  at  the  helm,  "and 
when  the  wind  is  due  north,  you  get  a 
good  deal  of  sailing  for  your  money." 

The  profound  truth  of  this  remark  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  as  the  day 
passes  in  a  series  of  long  tacks  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  bringing  those  far  head- 
lands of  Skye  much  nearer  to  us.  And 
if  we  are  beating  in  this  heavy  sea  all  day 
and  night,  is  there  not  a  chance  of  one  or 
other  of  our  women  -  folk  collapsing  ? 
They  are  excellent  sailors,  to  be  sure — but 
but — 

Dr.  Sutherland  is  consulted.  Dr.  Suth- 
erland's advice  is  prompt  and  emphatic. 
His  sole  and  only  precaution  against  sea- 
sickness is  simple  :  resolute  eating  and 
drinking.  Cure  for  sea-sickness,  after  it 
has  set  in,  he  declares  there  is  none:  to 
prevent  it,  eat  and  drink,  and  let  the  drink 
be  brut  Champagne.  So  our  two  prison- 
ers are  ordered  below  to  undergo  that  pun- 
ishment. 

And  perhaps  it  is  the  brut  Champagne, 
or  perhaps  it  is  merely  the  snugness  of  our 
little  luncheon  party,  that  prompts  Miss 
Avon  to  remark  on  the  exceeding  selfish- 
ness of  yachting,  and  to  suggest  a  proposal 
that  fairly  takes  away  our  breath  by  its 
audacity. 

"Now,"  she  says,  cheerfully,  "I  could 
tell  you  how  you  could  occupy  an  idle  day 
on  board  a  yacht  so  that  you  would  give  a 
great  deal  of  happiness — quite  a  shock  of 
delight — to  a  large  number  of  people." 

Well,  we  are  all  attention. 

"At  what  cost  ?"  says  the  financier  of 
our  party. 

"At  no  cost." 

This  is  still  more  promising.  Why 
should  not  we  instantly  set  about  making 
all  those  people  happy  ? 

' '  All  that  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  Field,  or  of  the  Times,  or  some 
such  paper." 

Yes ;  and  how  are  we  to  get  any  such 
thing  ?  Rum  has  no  post-office.  No  mail 
calls  at  Canna.  Newspapers  do  not  grow 
on  the  rocks  of  Loch  Bracadaile. 

' '  However,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
the  i>aper." 
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"Very  well.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
sit  down  and  take  the  advertisements,  and 
write  to  the  people,  accepting  all  their  of- 
fers on  their  own  terms.  The  man  who 
wants  £500  for  his  shooting  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  the  man  who  will  sell  his  steam- 
yacht  for  £7000 ;  the  curate  who  will  take 
in  another  youth  to  board  at  £200  a  year ; 
the  lady  who  wants  to  let  her  country 
house  during  the  London  season ;  all  the 
people  who  are  anxious  to  sell  things. 
You  offer  to  take  them  all.  If  a  man  has 
a  yacht  to  let  on  hire,  you  will  pay  for 
new  jerseys  for  the  men.  If  a  man  has  a 
house  to  be  let,  you  will  take  all  the  fix- 
tures at  his  own  valuation.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  write  two  or  three  hundred  let- 
ters— as  an  anonymous  person,  of  course 
— and  you  make  two  or  three  hundred 
people  quite  delighted  for  perhaps  a  whole 
week !" 

The  Laird  stared  at  this  young  lady  as 
if  she  had  gone  mad;  but  there  was  only 
a  look  of  complacent  friendliness  on  Mary 
Avon's  face. 

"You  mean  that  you  write  sham  let- 
ters ?"  says  her  hostess.  ' '  You  gull  those 
unfortunate  people  into  believing  that  all 
their  wishes  are  realized  ?" 

"But  you  make  them  happy,"  says 
Mary  Avon,  confidently. 

"Yes — and  the  disappointment  after- 
ward !"  retorts  her  friend,  almost  with  in- 
dignation. "Imagine  their  disappoint- 
ment when  they  find  they  have  been 
duped !  Of  course  they  would  write  let- 
ters and  discover  that  the  anonymous  per- 
son had  no  existence." 

"Oh  no!"  says  Mary  Avon,  eagerly. 
i '  There  could  be  no  such  great  disappoint- 
ment. The  happiness  would  be  definite 
and  real  for  the  time.  The  disappoint- 
ment would  only  be  a  slow  and  gradual 
thing  when  they  found  no  answer  coming 
to  their  letter.  You  would  make  them 
happy  for  a  whole  week  or  so  by  accept- 
ing their  offer;  whereas  by  not  answer- 
ing their  letter  or  letters  you  would  only 
puzzle  them,  and  the  matter  would  drop 
away  into  forgetfulness.  Do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  an  excellent  scheme  ?" 

Come  on  deck,  you  people;  this  girl 
has  got  demented.  And,  behold!  as  we 
emerge  once  more  into  the  sunlight  and 
whirling  spray  and  wind,  we  find  that  we 
are  nearing  Skye  again  on  the  port  tack, 
and  now  it  is  the  mouth  of  Loch  Brac- 
adaile  that  we  are  approaching.  And 
these  pillars  of  rock,  outstanding  from 


the  cliffs,  and  worn  by  the  northern 

seas  ? 

' '  Why,  these  must  be  Macleod's  Maid- 
ens!" says  Angus  Sutherland,  unrolling 
one  of  the  charts. 

And  then  he  discourses  to  us  of  the  cu- 
rious fancies  of  sailors — passing  the  lonely 
coasts  from  year  to  year,  and  recognizing 
as  old  friends,  not  any  living  thing,  but 
the  strange  conformation  of  the  rocks, 
and  giving  to  these  the  names  of  persons 
and  of  animals;  and  he  thinks  there  is 
something  more  weird  and  striking  about 
these  solitary  and  sea-worn  rocks  front- 
ing the  great  Atlantic  than  about  any 
comparatively  modern  Sphinx  or  Pyra- 
mid; until  we  regard  the  sun-lit  pillars, 
and  their  fretted  surface  and  their  sharp 
shadows,  with  a  sort  of  morbid  imagina- 
tion ;  and  we  discover  how  the  sailors 
have  fancied  them  to  be  stone  women ; 
and  we  see  in  the  largest  of  them — her 
head  and  shoulder  tilted  over  a  bit — ■ 
some  resemblance  to  the  position  of  the 
Venus  discovered  at  Milo.  All  this  is 
very  fine ;  but  suddenly  the  sea  gets  dark- 
ened over  there;  a  squall  comes  roaring 
out  of  Loch  Bracadaile ;  John  of  Skye  or- 
ders the  boat  about ;  and  presently  we  are 
running  free  before  this  puff  from  the 
northeast.  Alas !  alas !  we  have  no  soon- 
er got  out  of  the  reach  of  the  squall  than 
the  wind  backs  to  the  familiar  north,  and 
our  laborious  beating  has  to  be  continued 
as  before. 

But  we  are  not  discontented.  Is  it  not 
enough,  as  the  golden  and  glowing  after- 
noon wears  on,  to  listen  to  the  innocent 
prattle  of  Denny-mains,  wThose  mind  has 
been  fired  by  the  sight  of  those  pillars  of 
rock  ?  He  tells  us  a  great  many  remark- 
able things — about  the  similarity  between 
Gaelic  and  Irish,  and  between  Welsh  and 
Armorican;  and  he  discusses  the  use  of 
the  Druidical  stones,  as  to  whether  the 
priests  followed  serpent-worship  or  de- 
voted these  circles  to  human  sacrifice. 
He  tells  us  about  the  Picts  and  Scots; 
about  Fingal  and  Ossian;  about  the  do- 
ings of  Arthur  in  his  kingdom  of  Strath- 
clyde.  It  is  a  most  innocent  sort  of 
prattle. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  says  Brose,  quite  gravely, 
though  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  is 
not  making  fun  of  our  simple-hearted 
Laird,  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Aryan  race  that  first  swept  over  Europe 
spoke  a  Celtic  language,  more  or  less  akin 
to  Gaelic,  and  that  they  were  pushed  out, 
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by  successive  waves  of  population,  into 
Brittany,  and  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  Highlands.  And  I  often  wonder 
whether  it  was  they  themselves  that 
modestly  called  themselves  the  foreign- 
ers or  strangers,  and  affixed  that  name 
to  the  land  they  laid  hold  of,  from  Gali- 
cia  and  Gaul  to  Galloway  and  Gal- 
way.  The  Gaelic  word  gall,  a  stranger, 
you  find  everywhere.  Fingal  himself  is 
only  Fionn-gall  —  the  Fair  Stranger; 
Dubh-gall — that  is  the  familiar  Dugald — 
or  the  Black  Stranger — is  what  the  Islay 
people  call  a  Lowlander.  Ru-na-Gaul, 
that  we  passed  the  other  day — that  is  the 
Foreigner's  Point.  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  tribes  that  first  brought 
Aryan  civilization  through  the  west  of 
Europe  spoke  Gaelic,  or  something  like 
Gaelic." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Laird,  doubtfully.  He 
was  not  sure  of  this  young  man.  He 
had  heard  something  about  Gaelic  being 
spoken  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  sus- 
pected there  might  be  a  joke  lying  about 
somewhere. 

However,  there  was  no  joking  about 
our  F.R.S.  when  he  began  to  tell  Mary 
Avon  how,  if  he  had  time  and  sufficient 
interest  in  such  things,  he  would  set  to 
work  to  study  the  Basque  people  and  their 
language — that  strange  remnant  of  the 
old  race  who  inhabited  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope long  before  Scot,  or  Briton,  or  Ro- 
man, or  Teuton  had  made  his  appearance 
on  the  scene.  Might  they  not  have  tra- 
ditions, or  customs,  or  verbal  survivals  to 
tell  us  of  their  prehistoric  forefathers? 
The  Laird  seemed  quite  shocked  to  hear 
that  his  favorite  Picts  and  Scots — and 
Fingal  and  Arthur  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  —  were  mere  modern  interlopers. 
What  of  the  mysterious  race  that  occu- 
pied these  islands  before  the  great  Aryan 
tide  swept  over  from  the  East  ? 

Well,  this  was  bad  enough ;  but  when 
the  doctor  proceeded  to  declare  his  con- 
viction that  no  one  had  the  least  founda- 
tion for  the  various  conjectures  about  the 
purposes  of  those  so-called  Druidical 
stones — that  it  was  all  a  matter  of  guess- 
work, whether  as  regarded  council-halls, 
grave-stones,  altars,  or  serpent-worship — 
and  that  it  was  quite  possible  these  stones 
were  erected  by  the  non- Aryan  race  who 
inhabited  Europe  before  either  Gaul  or 
Roman  or  Teuton  came  west,  the  Laird 
interrupted  him,  triumphantly. 

"But,"  says  he,  "the  very  names  of 


those  stones  show  they  are  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin— will  ye  dispute  that  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Carnac,  that  is  in  Brittany — 
eh  ?    Ye  know  Gaelic  ?" 

"Well,  I  know  that  much,"  said  An- 
gus, laughing.  ' '  Carnac  means  simply 
the  place  of  piled  stones.  But  the  Celts 
may  have  found  the  stones  there,  and 
given  them  that  name." 

"I  think,"  says  Miss  Avon,  profound- 
ly, ' '  that  when  you  go  into  a  question  of 
names,  you  can  prove  anything.  And  I 
suppose  Gaelic  is  as  accommodating  as 
any  other  language." 

Angus  Sutherland  did  not  answer  for  a 
moment ;  but  at  last  he  said,  rather  shyly : 

' '  Gaelic  is  a  very  complimentary  lan- 
guage, at  all  events.  Bean  is  '  a  woman' ; 
and  beannachd  is  'a  blessing.'  An  ti  a 
bhecmnaich  thu — that  is,  'the  one  who 
blessed  you.' " 

Very  pretty;  only  we  did  not  know 
how  wildly  the  young  man  might  not  be 
falsifying  Gaelic  grammar  in  order  to  say 
something  nice  to  Mary  Avon. 

Patience  works  wonders.  Dinner-time 
finds  us  so  far  across  the  Minch  that  we 
can  make  out  the  light-house  of  South 
Uist.  And  all  these  outer  Hebrides  are 
now  lying  in  a  flood  of  golden-red  light ; 
and  on  the  cliffs  of  Canna,  far  away  in 
the  southeast,  and  now  dwarfed  so  that 
they  lie  like  a  low  wall  on  the  sea,  there 
is  a  paler  red,  caught  from  the  glare  of 
the  sunset.  And  here  is  the  silver  tinkle 
of  Master  Fred's  bell. 

On  deck  after  dinner;  and  the  night 
air  is  cooler  now;  and  there  are  cigars 
about;  and  our  young  F.R.S.  is  at  the 
tiller;  and  Mary  Avon  is  singing,  appar- 
ently to  herself,  something  about  a  Berk- 
shire farmer's  daughter.  The  darkness 
deepens,  and  the  stars  come  out;  and 
there  is  one  star — larger  than  the  rest, 
and  low  down,  and  burning  a  steady  red 
— that  we  know  to  be  Ushinish  light- 
house. And  then  from  time  to  time  the 
silence  is  broken  by  "Stand  by,  forrard! 
^Bout  ship!"  and  there  is  a  rattling  of 
blocks  and  cordage,  and  then  the  head- 
sails  fill,  and  away  she  goes  again  on  the 
other  tack.  We  have  got  up  to  the  long 
headlands  of  Skye  at  last. 

Clear  as  the  night  is,  the  wind  still 
comes  in  squalls,  and  we  have  the  top-sail 
down.  Into  which  indentation  of  that 
long,  low  line  of  dark  land  shall  we  creep 
in  the  darkness  ? 

But  John  of  Skye  keeps  away  from  the 
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land.  It  is  past  midnight.  There  is 
nothing  visible  but  the  black  sea  and  the 
clear  sky,  and  the  red  star  of  the  light- 
house ;  nothing  audible  but  Mary  Avon's 
humming  to  herself  and  her  friend — the 
two  women  sit  arm  in  arm  under  half  a 
dozen  of  rugs — some  old-world  ballad  to 
the  monotonous  accompaniment  of  the 
passing  seas. 

One  o'clock :  Ushinish  light  is  smaller 
now,  a  minute  point  of  red  fire,  and  the 
black  line  of  land  on  our  right  looms  lar- 
ger in  the  dusk.  Look  at  the  splendor 
of  the  phosphorous  stars  on  the  rushing 
waves. 

And  at  last  John  of  Skye  says,  in  an 
under-tone,  to  Angus, 

4 '  Will  the  leddies  be  going  below  now  ?" 

" Going  below!"  he  says,  in  reply. 
1 1  They  are  waiting  till  we  get  to  anchor. 
We  must  be  just  off  Dun  vegan  Loch 
now." 

Then  John  of  Skye  makes  his  confes- 
sion : 

' '  Oh  yes ;  I  been  into  Dun  vegan  Loch 
more  as  two  or  three  times ;  but  I  not  like 
the  dark  to  be  with  us  in  going  in ;  and 
if  we  lie  off  till  the  daylight  comes,  the 
leddies  they  can  go  below  to  their  peds. 
And  if  Dr.  Sutherland  himself  would  like 
to  see  the  channel  in  going  in,  will  I  send 
below  when  the  daylight  comes  ?" 

"No,  no,  John;  thank  you,"  is  the  an- 
swer. "When  I  turn  in,  I  turn  in  for 
good.  I  will  leave  you  to  find  out  the 
channel  for  yourself." 

And  so  there  is  a  clearance  of  the  deck, 
and  rugs  and  camp-stools  handed  down 
the  companion.  Deoch-an-doruis  in  the 
candle-lit  saloon  ?    To  bed — to  bed ! 

It  is  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
that  the  swinging  out  of  the  anchor  chain 
causes  the  yacht  to  tremble  from  stem  to 
stern ;  and  the  sleepers  start  in  their  sleep, 
but  are  vaguely  aware  that  they  are  at  a 
safe  anchorage  at  last.  And  do  you  know 
where  the  brave  White  Dove  is  lying  now  ? 
Surely  if  the  new  dawn  brings  any  stir- 
ring of  wind — and  if  there  is  a  sound  com- 
ing over  to  us  from  this  far  land  of  legend 
and  romance — it  is  the  wild,  sad  wail  of 
Dunvegan !  The  mists  are  clearing  from 
the  hills;  the  day  breaks  wan  and  fair; 
the  great  gray  castle,  touched  by  the  early 
sunlight,  looks  down  on  the  murmuring 
sea.  And  is  it  the  sea,  or  is  it  the  cold 
wind  of  the  morning,  that  sings  and  sings 
to  us  in  our  dreams : 

"  Dunvegan  ! — oh  !  Dunvegan !" 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  ALCOHOL 
QUESTION. 

THE  alcohol  question  is  distinctly  two- 
fold, physiological  and  moral,  though 
at  bottom  there  is  no  contradiction  be- 
tween the  two.  In  this  paper  I  shall 
keep  mainly  to  the  physiological  side  of 
the  inquiry,  giving  the  results  of  the  lat- 
est researches,  and  answering  particular- 
ly these  questions  : 

1.  Is  alcohol  assimilated  in  the  human 
body,  or  rejected  by  it  ? 

2.  What  are  its  effects,  in  small  doses, 
upon  the  system  ? 

These  questions  were  among  the  most 
important  that  physiology  could  enter- 
tain. Here  was  a  substance — alcohol — 
that  had  been  used  as  a  beverage  from 
the  beginning  of  history  by  most  of  the 
known  nations  of  the  world,  and  science 
was  undecided  until  lately  whether  to 
call  it  a  food  or  a  poison.  That  would 
seem  much  more  of  an  opprobrium  to 
science  than  its  failure  thus  far  to  dis- 
cover cures  for  cancer  or  rabies,  or  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  any  other  conta- 
gious fever  than  the  small -pox.  But 
these  questions  turned  in  part  upon  an- 
other question  of  the  greatest  difficulty — 
one  that  is  not  yet  completely  solved — 
namely,  what  are  the  transformations  of 
alcohol  in  the  system  2  This  question  I 
shall  answer,  like  the  others,  briefly,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  our  knowledg-e. 

Before  about  1860  it  was  taught  that 
nature  treated  alcohol,  whether  in  larger 
or  smaller  quantity,  simply  as  an  intrud- 
er, to  be  expelled  from  the  human  sys- 
tem with  all  speed  and  by  every  channel, 
whether  by  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  or  the 
skin.  The  results  of  the  older  experi- 
menters (Percy,  Strauch,  Masing,  Perrin, 
Lallemand)  seemed  to  indicate  that  this 
was  the  case.  A  physician  of  the  old 
school — Professor  Miller,  of  Edinburgh — 
sums  up  the  old  notion  of  its  effects  in 
the  following  words,  which  I  quote  as 
summatory  of  the  last  generation's  phys- 
iologic creed  upon  the  subject : 

"Alcohol,"  he  says,  "is  a  narcotic 
stimulant,  one  of  a  class  of  substances 
which,  given  in  repeated  small  doses, 
will  produce  a  stimulant  effect,  which 
may  be  kept  up  for  some  time — an  ef- 
fect, however,  which  will  be  certainly  fol- 
lowed by  a  depression  profound  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
it  has  been  delusively  postponed." 
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But  within  a  few  years  this  question 
has  been  re-investigated  with  great  care. 
Prominent  among  the  contributors  to  our 
better  knowledge  of  it  are  Schulinus,  An- 
stie,  Dupre,  Subbotin,  and  Binz.  It  was 
Dr.  Anstie  who  first  clearly  showed  to  the 
English  -  reading  public,  arguing  from 
original  investigations,  that  alcohol,  in 
small  doses ,  was  not  a  poison  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  true  food ;  and  that 
it  was  a  stimulant  to  the  system  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  as  that  in  which 
food  is  a  stimulant.  He  pointed  out  that 
we  had  been  using  terms  loosely  ;  that 
oxygen  is,  for  instance,  both  a  true  stim- 
ulant and  a  true  food.  "It  prevents  or 
relieves  pain,  averts  the  disposition  to 
muscular  convulsion,  tremor,  and  spasm, 
reduces  excessive  secretion,  calms  all  un- 
duly frequent  circulation,  removes  gener- 
al debility  and  special  fatigue  of  particu- 
lar organs,  quiets  the  disturbed  brain, 
compensates  in  great  measure  the  ab- 
sence of  ordinary  food,  promotes  local 
nutrition.'"  And  these,  he  adds,  are  also 
precisely  the  effects  that  are  x^roduced  by 
alcoholic  stimulants  in  small  doses. 

Dr.  Anstie  did  not  underrate  the  inju- 
rious effects,  from  every  point  of  view,  of 
large  doses.  What  he  pointed  out  was 
the  essential  difference  between  the  ef- 
fects of  large  and  small  quantities  of  al- 
cohol— a  difference  of  kind,  and  not  at  all 
of  degree.  The  effect  of  the  small  dose, 
he  said,  was  often  beneficial ;  the  effect  of 
the  large  or  narcotic  dose  was  injurious. 
A  similar  distinction  has  long  been  recog- 
nized between  small  and  large  quantities 
of  certain  medicines  and  foods.  Small 
doses  of  arsenic,  of  quinine,  of  strychnine, 
for  instance,  are  tonic  ;  large  doses  are 
poisonous.  Common  salt  in  moderate 
quantity  is  necessary  to  health,  and  even 
to  life,  for  if  it  be  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  food,  death  results;  but  in  too 
large  quantity  it  is  an  irritant  poison,  and 
has  been  known  to  be  a  fatal  one.  In  the 
case  of  all  the  substances  called  stimu- 
lants, a  clear  line  of  demarcation  may  be 
drawn  between  the  beneficial  or  ' '  stimu- 
lant' '  effect  of  the  smaller  and  the  injuri- 
ous or  "narcotic"  effect  of  the  larger  dose. 

But  what  is  a  stimulant  ?  According 
to  Dr.  Anstie,  stimulants  are  agents  which 
"by  their  direct  action"  tend  to  rectify 
some  deficient  or  too  redundant  natural 
action  or  tendency ;  that  is  to  say,  ' '  they 
differ  from  foods,  as  commonly  defined,  by 
their  producing  a  speedier  effect,  stimu- 


lants not  requiring  to  go  through  the  di- 
gestive process,  but  finding  their  way  rap- 
idly into  the  circulation.  We  should  hes- 
itate long,"  he  says,  "before  committing 
ourselves  to  the  statement  that  there  is  a 
radical  difference  between  foods  and  true 
stimulants,  when  we  perceive  that  with 
regard  to  so  many  pathological  and  vital 
conditions  their  observed  effects  appear  to 
coincide." 

Distinguishing  thus  between  the  stimu- 
lant or  nutrimental  and  the  narcotic  ef- 
fects of  alcohol,  Dr.  Anstie  went  on  to 
show  the  error  of  the  old  doctrine  that 
"stimulus  is  followed  by  reaction."  The 
origin  of  this  belief,  he  says,  is  found  in 
the  old  vitalistic  ideas.  "It  is  our  old 
acquaintance,  the  Archseus,  whose  exhaus- 
tion, after  his  violent  efforts  in  resent- 
ment of  the  goadings  which  he  has  en- 
dured, is  represented  in  modern  phrase- 
ology by  the  term  depressive  reaction.  In 
point  of  fact,"  he  adds,  "absolutely  no 
such  recoil  occurs  after  the  small  or  true 
stimulant  dose.  The  narcotic  dose  of  al- 
cohol is  alone  responsible  for  the  symp- 
toms of  depressive  reaction  What  de- 
pression is  there  as  an  after-consequence 
of  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  taken  at  dinner, 
or  a  glass  of  beer  taken  at  lunch,  by  a 
healthy  man  ?  What  recoil  from  the 
stimulus  of  heat  applied  in  a  hot  bath, 
or  of  oxygen  administered  to  a  half- 
drowned  man  ?  Absolutely  none  what- 
ever. The  visible  immediate  results  of 
these  measures  do,  indeed,  after  a  time, 
disappear,  not  being  exempt  from  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  temporal  things. 
Just  as  food  requires  from  time  to  time  to 
be  renewed,  so  does  the  oxygen  which  has 
been  artificially  driven  into  the  drowned 
man's  thorax  require  to  be  renewed  by  his 
own  respiratory  efforts,  when  he  has  once 
recovered  the  power  to  make  any ;  and  so 
does  the  glass  of  wine  which  we  took  to- 
day to  relieve  our  sense  of  fatigue  require 
to  be  repeated  when  similar  circumstances 
present  themselves." 

So  far  had  the  doctrine  of  stimulant  ef- 
fects as  distinguished  from  narcotic,  and 
as  closely  allied  to  the  effects  of  food,  been 
carried  by  Anstie  and  others  in  1864.  It 
was  based  upon  laborious  research  and  ex- 
periments, which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
describe;  and  a  further  series  of  experi- 
ments was  reported  in  the  Lancet  of  18G8. 
Dr.  Anstie  died,  his  work  still  unfinished, 
in  1875  ;  but  subsequent  experimenters 
—especially  Sydney  Kinger,  Binz,  and 
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Thudichum — have  much  advanced  our 
knowledge  of  the  question.  Their  labors 
have  tended  to  verify  and  to  complete  the 
"reconstructed  doctrine  of  stimulants" 
put  forward  by  Dr.  Anstie,  and  have 
proved  the  view  that  alcohol  and  other  of 
the  so-called  stimulants,  being  in  small 
doses,  are  entirely  assimilated  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  are  to  be  regarded  in  some  re- 
spects as  true  foods,  rather  than  called  by 
the  insufficiently  descriptive  name  of  stim- 
ulants. But  what  is  food  ?  Let  us  define 
it  as  we  have  just  sought  to  define  stim- 
ulants. The  definition  of  Dr.  Binz,  among 
many  other  good  ones,  is  perhaps  the  best. 
He  says :  ' '  We  must  regard  as  a  food  any 
substance  which,  when  taken  into  the 
system,  can  serve  (1)  toward  building  up 
the  tissues,  or  (2)  toward  supplying  the 
warmth  and  vital  force  necessary  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  body  Alcohol  fails,  per- 
haps, to  fulfill  the  first  office  of  food,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  definition,  since 
it  is  incapable,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  sup- 
plying materials  to  build  up  the  tissues. 
But  when  given  in  small  doses,  oft  re- 
peated, especially  in  the  case  of  a  sick 
person,  it  may  be  said  to  surpass  all  other 
substances  as  a  species  of  easily  burning 
fuel,  from  whose  combustion  the  heat  re- 
quired to  generate  vital  force  may  be  de- 
rived. Indirectly  it  answers  the  first  of 
the  aforesaid  purposes.  For  though  it 
may  furnish  actually  no  new  building 
material,  it  spares  the  reserve  supply  of 
fat  in  the  body,  which  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  burned  to  give  the  necessary 
warmth. "  The  heating  powers  of  alcohol, 
of  pure  coal,  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  of  hydro- 
gen gas  are  as  7,  8,  9,  and  34.5  respective- 
ly. Contrast  with  this,  now,  a  mere  stim- 
ulant (ether),  as  filling  exactly  the  place 
which  the  earlier  physiologists  assigned  to 
alcohol.  The  same  writer  says:  "Ether 
is  a  cardiac  stimulant,  but  as  such  it  con- 
tributes no  new  force  to  the  heart,  all  it 
does  being  to  excite  the  heart  so  as  to 
make  it  put  forth  what  force  it  already 
has  more  energetically.  Instead  of  con- 
tributing fresh  power,  it  draws  away  more 
rapidly  that  which  is  left." 

In  health  no  need  is  felt  for  a  specially 
combustible  form  of  fuel;  and  so  we  see 
how  many  persons  in  good  health,  under 
the  combined  influences  of  good  living, 
alcohol,  and  bodily  inactivity,  grow  very 
fat,  the  alcohol  supplying  a  good  deal  of 
the  heat  required  by  the  system,  and  some 


unburned  fat  continuing  to  be  stored  away 
year  after  year. 

Is  alcohol  consumed  in  the  human  body, 
or  eliminated  from  it  ?  In  large  doses  it 
is  eliminated;  but  so  is  sugar,  if  eaten  in 
excess.  In  moderate  quantities  it  is  en- 
tirely assimilated.  This  is  the  last  step 
gained  in  the  elucidation  of  the  question, 
and  we  owe  it  in  large  part  to  the  recent 
researches  of  Dr.  Binz  (1876).  The  im- 
portant fact  was  first  remarked  by  him 
that  when  pure  alcohol  (with  water)  is 
taken,  it  does  not  leave  the  least  smell 
upon  the  breath,  so  completely  is  it  con- 
sumed in  the  system.  What  we  smell  is 
never,  except  in  the  case  of  an  excessive 
or  narcotic  dose,  alcohol;  it  is  an  ether, 
or  fusel-oil.  This  will  be  a  new  saying 
to  many  of  my  readers.  I  hasten  to  quote 
Dr.  Binz's  words : 

' 1  Alcohol  is  completely  destroyed  in  the 
animal  organism.  If  pure,  it  leaves  no 
taint  upon  the  breath,  and  where  this  is 
present  it  is  attributable  to  some  of  the 
ethers  or  fusel-oil  The  urine  may,  un- 
der very  favorable  circumstances,  contain 
as  much  as  three  per  cent,  of  all  the  alco- 
hol consumed  The  facts  observed  all 

seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  alcohol 
in  the  body,  just  as  in  the  flame  of  the 
spirit-lamp,  is  oxidized  to  carbonic  acid 
and  water."* 

A  main  physiological  argument  of  the 
old  time  against  alcohol  thus  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  in  the  reconstructed  argu- 
ment, as  I  have  said,  we  are  brought  to  a 
clear  point  of  articulation.  Alcohol,  like 
other  alimentary  substances,  is  thrown 
off  when  it  is  taken  in  excess ;  when  it  is 
taken  in  moderation,  it  is  consumed  en- 
tirely in  the  body.  What  are  some  of  its 
effects  and  uses  there  ?  It  checks  pain,  it 
lessens  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues,  it 
blunts  the  special  senses,  it  stimulates  the 
appetite  and  the  digestion.  It  first  de- 
presses, then  raises  slightly,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  It  does  not  increase 
muscular  strength.  In  excess  it  produces 
a  chronic  catarrh  of  the  coats  of  the  stom- 
ach, diminishing  their  assimilative  pow- 
er, and  thus  is  ' '  craved  to  supply  a  self- 
engendered  want,"  and  alcohol  becomes 
finally  the  main  sustenance  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  powers  of  digestion  it  has 
destroyed. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to 
the  powrer  of  alcohol  to  support  life,  and 


*  Dr.  C.  Binz,  in  The  Practitioner,  May,  1876. 
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without  any  subsequent  reaction.  Briche- 
teau,  a  French  surgeon,  relates  the  case 
of  a  boy  affected  with  diphtheria,  upon 
whom  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  was 
performed,  and  who  for  a  month  after- 
ward would  take  nothing'  but  sweet  wine, 
of  which  he  consumed  one  and  a  half 
bottles  daily,  besides  two  ounces  of  rum, 
and  who  during*  the  whole  time  did  ex- 
tremely well.  In  this  case  the  sugar  of 
the  wine,  of  course,  contributed  some- 
thing as  a  food  to  the  whole  effect,  but 
being  present  in  the  sweetest  wine  only 
in  small  proportion,-  it  could  have  accom- 
plished very  little.  Last  winter  a  ' 1  stow- 
away1' hid  himself  in  the  fore-hold  of  an 
Atlantic  steamer,  and  was  locked  up  un- 
der the  hatches  with  one  bottle  of  whis- 
key as  his  sole  provision.  After  a  voy- 
age of  eleven  days  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  he  was  discovered  alive  and 
in  pretty  good  condition. 

In  such  cases  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  vital  powers  of  the 
patient  are  kept  up  solely  by  the  stimu- 
lating properties  of  the  alcohol.  The 
nervous  system  and  heart  require  nour- 
ishment as  well  as  any  of  our  other  or- 
gans, and  they  can  not  be  kept  going  so 
long  by  stimulants  alone.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  so  urging  them  on  to  activity 
day  after  day,  without  supplying  any 
food  to  compensate  for  the  wear  and  tear 
resulting  from  such  augmented  action,  it 
is  certain  that  we  should  exhaust  their 
forces  more  quickly  than  by  any  other 
plan  of  proceeding. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  mainly 
the  effects  of  pure  alcohol.  But  in  prac- 
tice we  have  not  much  to  do  with  pure 
alcohol,  though  some  physicians  prefer 
to  prescribe  it,  sweetened  and  flavored 
and  well  diluted  with  water,  to  any  of 
the  distilled  or  fermented  drinks.  It  is, 
however,  from  one  of  these  great  classes 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  that  choice  in 
practice  is  to  be  made.  And  we  come 
here  upon  an  important  practical  dis- 
tinction: that,  as  a  rule,  outside  of  the 
sick-room,  the  distilled  liquors  are  com- 
paratively noxious,  the  fermented  com- 
paratively harmless.  In  each  the  alco- 
hol, so  far  as  chemistry  can  discover,  is 
the  same  substance.  But  whether  from 
some  different  property  which  has  eluded 
chemical  definition,  or  from  the  higher 
percentage  of  alcohol  in  brandy,  whiskey, 
and  the  allied  liquors,  or  from  the  less 
proportion  of  nutrient  substances  than 


that  of  the  ales  and  wines,  or  from  all 
these  reasons  combined,  there  seems  to 
be  little  reason  why  any  healthy  person 
should  use  the  stronger  forms  of  stimu- 
lant. There  is  a  remarkable  unanimity 
among  the  authorities  upon  this  point. 
Dr.  William  Fergusson,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Parkes  in  his  valuable  work  on  hygiene, 
says  that  ' '  the  vulgarity  of  the  prejudice 
that  ardent  spirits  impart  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  human  frame  is  disgraceful 
to  educated  men."  A  large  observation 
of  their  use  in  the  armies  and  navies  of 
various  nations  has  proved  that  the  grog 
ration  does  no  good.  Dr.  Parkes  con- 
cludes :  "If  spirits  neither  give  strength 
to  the  body  nor  sustain  it  against  disease, 
are  not  protective  against  cold  and  wet, 
and  aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  the 
effects  of  heat;  if  their  use  even  in  mod- 
eration increases  crime,  injures  discipline, 
and  impairs  hox>e  and  cheerfulness ;  if  the 
severest  trials  of  war  have  been  not  mere- 
ly borne,  but  most  easily  borne,  without 
them;  if  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
are  protective  against  malaria  or  other 
diseases — then  I  conceive  the  medical  offi- 
cer will  not  be  justified  in  sanctioning 
their  issue." 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  to  the 
distilled  liquors;  they  do  not  apply  to 
beer  or  to  the  light  wines,  which  are  ton- 
ic, antiscorbutic,  and  gently  stimulating 
to  the  digestion.  The  amount  of  alcohol 
they  contain  varies  from  four  to  ten  per 
cent.  The  amount  which  is  entirely  dis- 
posed of  in  the  body  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  has  been  determined 
by  careful  experiment:  it  ranges  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  absolute 
alcohol.  One  ounce  is  equivalent  to  ten 
ounces  of  the  mild  wines — the  clarets  and 
hocks — with  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  or 
to  twenty  ounces  of  beer  with  five  per 
cent.  ' '  If  these  quantities  are  increased 
one-half,"  says  Dr.  Parkes,  "the  limit  of 
moderation  for  strong  men  is  reached." 
He  adds  that  ' '  for  the  large  class  of  peo- 
ple who  live  on  the  confines  of  health, 
whose  digestion  is  feeble,  circulation  lan- 
guid, and  nervous  system  too  excitable, " 
alcohol  in  small  quantities  is  beneficial: 
by  small  quantities  meaning  half  a  bottle 
of  mild  wine  daily,  or  twice  as  much  of 
malt  liquor. 

And  here,  I  think,  we  touch  upon  the 
vital  distinction,  from  the  physiological 
point  of  view,  to  be  made  respecting  the 
use  of  fermented  liquors.    They  are  the 
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most  subtle  and  rapidly  assimilated  of 
medicinal  foods.  In  robust  and  perfect 
health  they  are  entirely  superfluous ;  and 
they  are  sometimes  injurious,  by  promot- 
ing too  much  assimilation,  making  too 
much  blood.  ' '  Where  the  digestion  is 
healthy,"  says  Dr.  Binz,  "and  where  a 
sufficient  transfer  of  nutritive  material 
takes  j)lace  from  the  food  to  the  blood, 
the  human  body  is  capable  of  accom- 
plishing all  the  functions  for  which  it  is 
designed  without  the  aid  of  spirituous 
drinks.  But  the  case  assumes  a  different 
aspect  as  soon  as  these  two  conditions 
fail."  For  those  of  us,  in  a  word,  who 
have  not  robust  and  perfect  health,  the 
use  of  wine  or  beer  may  be  beneficial. 
Either  gives  direct  aid  to  the  digestion, 
and  an  indirect  aid  also  by  its  office,  in 
Von  Bibra's  expressive  phrase,  as  "  a  care- 
breaking  luxury." 


BELLE'S  DIARY. 

JUNE  1,  1877.  —  Sunday.— We  had 
such  a  stirring  preacher  to-day — a 
home  missionary.  He  set  the  whole 
business  before  us  in  a  new  light;  he 
urged  upon  us  the  necessity  of  action. 
If  nearer  duties  detained  us,  we  ought  to 
give  tithes  of  our  income,  he  said.  Mr. 
Andover  added  a  few  remarks  to  empha- 
size the  missionary's,  and  then  the  box 
was  passed.  Of  course  I  hadn't  any 
money.  I  thought  somewhat  of  putting 
in  the  ring  Aunt  Holyoke  left  me,  but 
didn't  dare.  Afterward  Mr.  Andover 
said  if  any  one  had  come  to  church  un- 
prepared, she  could  leave  her  mite  in  his 
hands  at  any  time,  to  be  forwarded  for 
the  good  cause.  I  told  Philip,  who  over- 
took me  on  the  way  from  church,  how 
much  I  was  interested,  and  how  much 
I  wished  I  were  rich  enough  to  con- 
tribute; and  he  only  laughed  and  pooh- 
poohed,  and  called  me  a  religious  en- 
thusiast. Mother  says  she  wishes  Philip 
wouldn't  haunt  me  so  much;  that  since 
he  has  broken  our  engagement  because 
we  were  too  poor  to  marry,  and  no  likeli- 
hood of  growing  richer,  as  his  father  had 
just  failed,  he  ought  not  to  act  as  if  I  be- 
longed to  him  still.  I  suppose  she  thinks 
it  diminishes  my  chances ;  but  I  don't  want 
any  more  "chances."  I  don't  believe  I 
shall  ever  marry  now;  neither  will  Phil- 
ip ;  and  why  should  we  not  be  friends  ? 
Old  Mrs.  Abernethy  told  me,  directly  aft- 
er the  engagement  was  off,  that  she  al- 


ways knew  Philip  Devereaux  was  selfish 
and  mercenary.  I  should  have  given  her 
a  piece  of  my  mind  if  she  hadn't  been  old 
enough  to  be  my  grandmother,  and  hadn't 
meant  it  kindly.  How  unhappy  I  was 
when  Nell  Williams  got  angry  with  me, 
and  said  she  didn't  believe  that  Philip  ever 
meant  to  marry  me,  and  would  never  mar- 
ry any  girl  without  a  fortune !  That  end- 
ed our  friendship. 

Thursday. — Philip  is  going  away!  It 
is  like  a  thunder-bolt.  He  is  going  into 
business  in  New  York.  Perhaps  he  will 
make  a  fortune:  who  knows?  Not  that 
I  care  for  money.  Mr.  Andover  brought 
me  a  book  to  read  to  mother,  and  a  bunch 
of  scarlet  columbines.  How  I  wish  she 
could  see  their  rich  color  and  grace!  I 
told  him  that  I  had  grown  a  sudden  inter- 
est in  home  missions,  and  wished  there 
was  something  I  could  do  for  the  poor 
people  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gerrish  told  us  about. 
"Your  mission  is  already  marked  out  for 
you,"  he  said.  "You  are  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  sunshine  to  those  who  sit  in 
shadow."  I  always  think  Mr.  Andover 
is  a  plain  man  till  he  smiles. 

Tuesday. — Philip  is  gone.  He  bade 
me  good-by  at  the  gate  last  night,  under 
the  stars.  He  is  going  to  write  often.  It 
is  horribly  lonesome  to-day :  what  would  a 
lifetime  be  without  him!  I've  beguiled 
myself  thinking  over  a  plan  for  raising 
money  for  the  home  missions.  I've  sold 
Aunt  Holyoke's  ring.  It  was  a  pretty 
ring,  but  the  jeweller  only  gave  me  two 
dollars  for  it,  with  which  I  have  bought 
a  lottery  ticket.  It  doesn't  draw  till  the 
1st  of  July,  and  then  how  proud  I  should 
be  to  take  a  thousand  dollars  over  to  the 
parsonage  for  the  cause,  and  how  sur- 
prised Mr.  Andover  would  be ! 

Wednesday.  — Very  dull.  Read  ' '  Para- 
dise Lost"  to  mother. 

Thursday,  20. — Mr.  Andover  called; 
asked  if  I  had  heard  from  Mr.  Deve- 
reaux. I'm  afraid  something  has  hap- 
pened to  him. 

June  30. — A  short  but  delightful  let- 
ter from  Philip.  He  is  too  busy  to  write 
much  or  often.  Mr.  Andover  is  going  to 
give  me  German  lessons. 

July  5. — The  lottery  ticket  drew  noth- 
ing. I  could  have  cried.  I  built  so  many 
castles.  The  very  next  number  to  mine 
drew  five  hundred  dollars.  I  painted 
a  little  horseshoe — German  forget-me- 
nots  on  a  gold  ground — and  Mr.  Ashley, 
the  stationer,  sold  it  for  me  for  five  dol- 
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lars.  I  was  thunder-struck.  Who  could 
have  thought  it  worth  so  much  ?  I  mean 
to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  Royal  Havana 
Lottery  this  time.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
beginning-  of  luck. 

July  11.— Wrote  to  Philip.  Mr.  An- 
dover  came  to  give  me  a  German  lesson, 
and  afterward  read  to  mother  and  me 
from  the  German  authors.  I  told  him, 
just  as  he  was  leaving,  that  I  had  heard 
from  Philip,  because  he  asked  before. 
Thought  he  looked  displeased  or  some- 
thing: perhaps  he  thinks  I'm  wanting  in 
proper  spirit,  to  correspond  with  Philip 
since  our  engagement  is  broken. 

August. — Philip  is  so  busy  that  he 
can't  find  time  to  write  often.  I've  had 
only  three  letters  since  he  left,  but  he 
says  that  mine  make  sunshine  in  a  shady 
place  for  him.  Squire  Cutts  told  Nell 
Williams  that  his  daughter  Annette,  who 
is  visiting  at  Coney  Island,  met  Philip 
there  at  a  hop.  "I'm  glad  the  poor  fel- 
low has  some  diversions,"  I  said,  but  I 
was  very  sorry  she  mentioned  it  before 
Mr.  Andover  and  mother.  Of  course  a 
man  can  not  work  day  and  night. 

August  11. — Such  weather  is  too  splen- 
did to  enjoy  alone.  Mr.  Andover  rowed 
me  up  to  the  Artichoke  River.  It  was 
like  fairy-land,  all  the  boughs  of  the  trees 
leaning  across  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
the  moonlight  and  stars  sifting  through, 
and  painting  weird  shadows  upon  the  still 
water.  Resting  upon  his  oars,  he  sang  to 
me  a  gondelied  which  he  learned  abroad, 
that  seemed  just  a  part  of  the  moonlight, 
the  smooth  river,  and  the  summer.  What 
they  were  to  the  eye,  his  song  was  to  the 
ear.    I  wish  Philip  could  sing. 

August  12. — The  most  astonishing 
thing  has  happened.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it.  I  have  been  in  a  state  of  su- 
preme excitement  ever  since  the  mail 
came  in.  What  will  Philip  say  ?  I  have 
never  been  so  happy  since  the  day  he  told 
me  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was 
selfishly  standing  in  my  light,  and  that  our 
engagement  must  be  broken  till  he  should 
see  his  way  clear  to  a  fortune.  Nothing 
I  urged  could  change  his  noble  resolve. 
But  now  there  is  no  longer  any  need  of 
separation.  His  way  is  clear  to  a  for- 
tune. I  have  drawn  a  prize  in  the  Royal 
Havana  Lottery!  Good  luck  under  a 
horseshoe. 

August  13. — Mr.  Andover  came  to  give 
me  my  lesson.  He  said  I  looked  as  if  I 
had  heard  good  news.    I  wrote  Philip  all 
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about  it,  and  how  happy  I  am  to  know 
that  our  days  of  separation  are  ended — 
that  he  must  feel  it  as  much  his  money 
as  mine,  and  that  now  he  will  not  need 
to  slave  himself  to  death,  and  that  though 
we  will  not  be  very,  very  rich — not  near- 
ly as  rich  as  Squire  Cutts — yet  we  can 
live  in  comfort  and  happiness,  unhamper- 
ed by  debt  or  poverty.  How  surprised, 
how  happy,  he  will  be ! 

August  14. — Philip  has  received  my 
good  news  by  this,  and  is  in  the  seventh 
heaven. 

16. — No  letter  from  Philip.  Perhaps 
it  is  too  early  to  look  for  one. 

20. — I  shall  never  have  the  happiness 
of  expecting  a  letter  from  Philip  again. 
Perhaps  I  am  only  punished  for  my  self- 
ishness. I  bought  the  lottery  ticket,  to  be 
sure,  in  order  to  benefit  the  home  mis- 
sions, but  the  temptation  to  benefit  Philip 
and  myself  was  too  great.  When  I  drew 
the  prize  I  doubted  at  the  time  whether  I 
did  not  owe  it  all  to  the  home  mission, 
but  as  I  had  only  hoped  to  draw  a  thou- 
sand dollars  at  most  for  that  cause,  my 
scruples  were  overruled  by  selfishness. 
My  religious  enthusiasm,  as  Philip  once 
called  it,  died  out  when  it  came  into  com- 
petition with  my  own  happiness.  I  am 
punished,  indeed.  I  was  so  happy,  too, 
when  I  started  under  Mr.  Andover's  con- 
voy for  the  church  picnic.  I  had  no 
doubt  but  Philip  was  on  his  way  to  meet 
me  and  make  arrangements  for  our  mar- 
riage, because  he  had  not  written.  Per- 
haps he  would  be  at  home  waiting  for  me 
when  I  returned,  talking  it  over  with 
mother.  I  was  so  sure  of  his  love.  By- 
and-by  I  got  tired  strolling  in  the  woods 
and  hunting  for  maiden-hair  fern  with 
Mr.  Andover,  and  sat  down  by  some  trees, 
a  little  apart  from  the  others,  to  think  and 
enjoy.  And  presently  I  heard  Miss  Anne 
Cutts  reading  a  letter  aloud  to  Mrs.  Blair, 
and  her  droning  voice  was  hushing  me 
off  to  sleep. 

"  Our  wedding  is  fixed  for  October.  I  wanted  to 
wait  till  Christmas,  but  my  lord  and  master  object- 
ed. My  gown  is  already  ordered  of  Worth.  I  shall 
be  married  in  church  by  Mr.  Andover. 

"  Your  affectionate  niece,       Annette  Cutts." 

Was  Miss  Anne  Cutts  still  reading 
aloud,  or  had  I  dreamed  this  about  the 
wedding  and  Mr.  Andover  ?  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  saw  a  little  bird  tilting  on  a 
spray,  and  immediately  Mrs.  Blair  broke 
the  spell  by  saying,  "  Bless  me,  Anne !  it's 
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a  good  match  for  Philip  Devereaux,  now 
isn't  it  ?  A  lucky  day  for  him  when  he 
broke  off  with  Belle  Ford !"  And  I  heard 
no  mc^re ;  the  trees  and  the  bird  seemed  to 
swim  before  me  in  a  cloud  of  mist.  I 
stood  up  and  steadied  myself  against  a 
bowlder,  and  Mr.  Andover  came  and  put 
my  arm  in  his  and  took  me  home.  And 
this  is  the  end. 

Philip  untrue ;  Philip  the  lover  of  an- 
other! It  is  unreal.  I  can  not  seem  to 
grasp  it. 

August  22. — A  letter  from  Philip  Dev- 
ereaux. After  all,  I  thought,  maybe  it 
was  gossip  and  hearsay.  The  sight  of  the 
familiar  handwriting  sent  the  blood  spin- 
ning through  my  veins.  He  congratu- 
lated me  on  my  good  luck,  and  added: 
"Having  broken  our  engagement  when 
we  were  both  beggars,  how  could  I  renew 
it  now  because  you  have  become  rich  ? 
Would  not  the  world — our  world — have 
the  right  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
me  ?  I  can  not  accept  such  generosity, 
Belle,  even  for  your  sake,  but  must  still 
plod  on."  Once  I  should  have  thought 
these  sentiments  so  noble.  Whereas  I 
was  blind,  now  I  see.  He  thinks  that  I 
know  nothing  about  the  affair  of  Annette 
Cutts,  or  he  has  not  courage  to  break  it  to 
me. 

September*  15. — I  have  resumed  my 
German  studies,  to  divert  my  mind.  Ev- 
erybody is  talking  of  the  approaching 
marriage.  I  told  Mr.  Andover  about  the 
prize,  and  asked  if  he  would  take  it  for 
home  missions. 

"Have  you  the  money  in  hand?"  he 
asked. 

' 1  No ;  I  have  not  even  sent  on  my  tick- 
et. I  have  merely  been  notified  that  I 
had  drawn  the  amount." 

"My  dear  Miss  Belle,"  he  said,  "par- 
don me — but  I  do  not  approve  of  lot- 
teries." 

"Neither  do  I,  any  longer." 

"  It  may  be  a  foolish  scruple,"  he  pur- 
sued ;  ' '  most  people  would  laugh  at  it ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  money  obtained 
in  that  way  does  more  harm  than  good — 
will  not  be  blessed  in  the  use." 

' '  Perhaps  not, "  I  said ;  ' '  but  what  shall 
I  do  with  it?  I  feel  like  the  man  who 
drew  the  elephant." 

"Suppose  you  destroy  the  ticket,  and 
do  nothing  about  it  ?" 

' '  Very  well , "  I  return  ed.  "I  wish  I  had 
never  bought  it."  And  so  I  held  it  in  the 
gas  jet,  and  reduced  the  fortune  that  was 


to  have  made  me  happy  to  a  pinch  of 
ashes. 

October  1. — A  dreadful  thing  has  hap- 
pened. Squire  Cutts  has  died  insolvent. 
It  will  postpone  Annette's  wedding.  I 
hear  that  the  order  for  her  wedding  gown 
has  been  countermanded.  But  if  Philip 
loves  her,  she  is  still  rich.  All  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  can  not  buy  love. 

June,  1878. — It  is  more  than  a  year 
since  I  began  this  diary,  and  how  much 
has  occurred!  I  have  often  wondered 
how  Philip  Devereaux  bore  himself  after 
Annette  Cutts  married  old  General  Bat- 
tles, with  his  millions  and  his  gout,  pre- 
ferring a  palace  without  love  to  love  in  a 
cottage.  Yesterday  I  wandered  into  the 
pine  woods  alone.  Mr.  Andover  and  I 
have  been  there  so  often  that  all  its 
treasures  of  shade  and  sunlight,  of  soar- 
ing pines  and  humble  mosses,  seemed 
to  belong  to  us.  Its  winding  ways  are 
like  enchantment,  luring  us  on  to  more 
beauty  and  serenity.  It  is  like  walking 
through  dim  cathedral  aisles  as  we  tread 
upon  the  carpet  of  -pine  needles,  and  hear 
the  wind  fluting  through  the  branches, 
while  spicy  incense  is  wafted  about,  and 
sweet  thoughts  come  like  a  benediction. 
You  scarcely  hear  an  approaching  foot- 
step, and  I  was  gathering  some  ferns, 
when  some  one  close  beside  me  said,  i '  Is- 
abelle!  Isabelle!" — a  voice  that  sound- 
ed strangely  familiar,  but  was  not  Mr. 
Andovers;  a  voice  that  seemed  to  con- 
jure a  vision  of  starry  summer  nights, 
and  sweet  scents,  and  tender  words,  in 
the  instant  before  I  could  turn.  I  never 
once  thought  of  Philip  Devereaux,  but 
there  he  stood,  smiling  and  debonair, 
as  if  we  had  only  j)arted  an  hour  ago. 
"  Your  mother  told  me  I  should  find  you 
here,"  he  said,  taking  my  unwilling  hand. 
' '  See,"  I  picked  a  four-leaved  clover  as  I 
came  across  the  meadow ;  that  means  luck. 
Isabelle,  can  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  answered,  heartily, 
"and  thank  you  too." 

"  I  was  a  fool,  Isabelle." 

"  And  so  was  I." 

"Isabelle,  don't  turn  away  your  head. 
I  never  loved  Annette.  I  love  you.  You 
have  no  cause  for  jealousy.  I  have  come 
back  to  marry  you,  Isabelle." 

"I  shall  never  marry  you,  Philip,"  I 
said.     "  I  do  not  love  you  any  longer." 

"Not  love  me ?"  he  cried.  "  Oh,  I  un- 
derstand ;  you  have  some  natural  resent- 
ment— " 
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"But  no  love."  And  then  he  fell  to 
protesting  and  expostulating-,  while  we 
walked  out  of  the  pine  woods  tog-ether; 
and  just  as  we  emerged  into  the  road  we 
met  Mr.  Andover.  He  bowed  and  passed 
on.  I  knew  he  had  come  to  look  for  me. 
I  parted  with  Philip  at  the  gate,  where  we 
parted  once  before,  and  to-day  it  is  all  over 
town  that  our  engagement  is  renewed. 

June  16. — Mr.  Andover  has  not  been 
to  see  me  since  the  day  I  met  him  coming 
out  of  the  pine  woods  with  Philip.  Phil- 
ip called,  but  I  declined  the  intervie  w. 


June  18. — Met  Mr.  Andover  walking 
on  the  causeway  by  the  river.  He  turned 
and  joined  me.  An  old  woman  came  out 
of  a  fishing  hut  presently,  and  begged 
for  money.  As  he  opened  his  purse 
something  glittering  fell  out  at  his  feet. 
It  was  Aunt  Holyoke's  ring.  He  picked 
it  up.  ' '  You  used  to  wear  this, "  he  said ; 
"  that  was  why  I  bought  it." 

"  You  were  very  good.  Did  you  mean 
to  give  it  to  me  ?"  I  asked. 

"If  you  will  take  my  heart  with  it, 
Belle." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THEY  were  standing  together,  the 
young  husband  and  wife,  "at  their 
ain  door,"  in  the  long  Northern  twilight, 
the  midsummer  twilight,  beautiful  as  I 
have  never  seen  it  anywhere  but  in  Scot- 
land—cold, gloomy,  rainy  Scotland.  But, 
as  if  Nature  herself  wished  to  be  kind  to 
the  souls  that  loved  her,  and  unto  whom 
the  world  was  just  a  little  unkind,  from 
the  day  they  reached  Blackhall  there  had 
set  in  an  extraordinary  long  spell  of  fair 
weather.  Scent  of  roses,  songs  of  nest- 
building  birds,  sunshiny  days,  and  nights 
such  as  this  one,  when  the  earth  lay 
sleeping  in  a  pale  amber  light,  and  the 
far-off  mountains  looked  like  the  gates  of 
heaven— such  had  been  their  compensa- 
tions for  a  good  many  painful,  trouble- 


some, difficult  things  in  their  brief  mar- 
ried life,  and  especially  their  life  at  Rich- 
erden. 

Now  had  come  to  them  the  hallowed 
time,  which  even  in  happy  marriage 
comes  to  few,  and  never  comes  for  very 
long,  so  fast  life's  cares  are  sure  to  fol- 
low. The  so-called  honey-moon  is  rarely 
a  time  of  complete  happiness,  everything 
being  so  new  and  strange.  But  they  had 
now  had  three  months  in  which  to  grow 
used  to  one  another,  to  smooth  down 
passing  differences,  to  find  out  and  get 
over  little  mutual  faults,  to  see  and  avoid 
the  thorns  among  the  roses,  and  to  make 
acquaintance  with  what  have  been  wittily 
dubbed  the  "two  bears"  of  matrimony — 
"bear"  and  "forbear." 

Already  both  were  a  good  deal  changed 
— the  mysterious  change  which  marriage 
makes  to  all,  but  to  none  so  much  as  to 
those  who  marry  early.  Already  they 
had  learned  to  forget  themselves  each  in 
the  other,  with  the  hope  of  a  long  future 
in  which  to  rub  down  opposing  angles, 
striving  to  become  ' '  heirs  together  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven" — that  kingdom  of 
heaven  which  begins  on  earth. 

It  seemed  to  have  begun  for  them. 
Roderick's  arm  was  round  his  wife's 
shoulders,  instead  of  a  shawl ;  for  he  had 
felt  her  shiver  in  the  white  dress  which 
had  now  replaced  her  black  one.  Her 
head  leaned  against  his  breast,  her  little 
hand  had  sought  his,  and  lay  safe  in  the 
soft  firm  clasp  which  was  to  her  such  a 
heaven  of  rest. 

"How  quiet  everything  is!"  she  said; 
' '  how  plainly  we  can  hear  the  burn  sing- 
ing down  below — hear  and  not  see — so 
that  you  can  not  complain  of  the  mill 
which  has  spoiled  it  so,  nor  grumble  at 
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the  sins  of  your — our — misguided  great- 
great-grandfather  !" 

This  was  an  impecunious  Jardine  of 
the  last  century,  who  had  sold  two  acres 
of  land,  half  a  mile  below  the  house,  on 
which  was  built  a  cotton  mill,  now  own- 
ed by  Mr.  Black,  the  factor,  their  only 
near  neighbor,  and  the  only  person  who 
had  yet  called  upon  young  Mrs.  Jardine. 
He  was  an  old  bachelor — there  was  no 
Mrs.  Black  to  call — which  fact,  remem- 
bering Mrs.  Maclagan,  was  a  great  conso- 
lation to  Roderick,  who  betrayed  some- 
times a  lurking  dislike  both  of  the  mill 
and  its  master. 

"Yes,  Blackhall  is  very  quiet,"  he  an- 
swered, ' '  especially  after  Richerden.  You 
don't  regret  Richerden,  though  you  are 
'no  longer  dressed  in — '  How  does  the 
line  run  ?" 

Silence  sang  out  into  the  clear  still 
night — no  fear  of  listeners ! — the  verse : 

" '  No  longer  dressed  in  silken  sheen, 
No  longer  decked  wi'  jewels  rare, 
Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene 
Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair?'" 

' '  Those  '  jewels  rare'  about  which  I  got 
so  angry  with  you,  my  darling,  and  yet 
which  purchased  for  us  so  much  peace  of 
mind,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Maclagan's 
declaration  '  that  he  had  not  met  for  years 
a  lady  he  so  much  respected  as  young 
Mrs.  Jardine!'  Good,  honest  man!  He 
never  said  so,  but  I  think  my  poor  opals 
will  appear  on  Mrs.  Maclagan's  fat  neck 
next  winter." 

' '  Never  mind ;  they  will  make  her  hap- 
py; and  I — my  happiness  does  not  lie  in 
ornaments." 

"What  does  it  lie  in,  then  ?" 

"Love." 

He  knew  the  whispered  answer,  without 
need  of  her  giving  it.  Still,  as  he  pressed 
his  wife  closer  to  him,  he  liked  to  hear  it. 

"Love  is  not  everything,  perhaps.  I 
mean — as  our  good  friend  Maclagan  sug- 
gested when  we  bade  him  good-by — 

'  Will  the  flame  that  you're  so  rich  in  light  a  fire 
in  the  kitchen, 
Or  the  little  God  of  Love  turn  the  spit,  spit, 
spit?' 

We  must  be  prudent.  And  we  shall  be, 
now  the  wife  is  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Still,  we  may  have  a  good  deal 
to  fight  against,  which  even  love  will  not 
shield  us  from.  But,  after  all,  '  Love  is 
best!'" 

"  Is  it  ?  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  For 
me  it  is;  but  you — "    She  stopped. 


Silence  was,  as  her  husband  often  told 
her,  "a  very  woman."  Until  her  mar- 
riage she  had  been,  as  she  sometimes  own- 
ed, smiling,  utterly  ignorant  of  men  and 
their  crotchets  ;  their  ambitions,  lawful 
and  unlawful;  their  faults  and  virtues, 
both  larger,  maybe,  than  ours.  Such 
knowledge,  in  short,  which,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  no  unmarried  woman  can 
possibly  acquire.  But  this  young  wife 
was  learning  it  day  by  day.  Slowly  she 
began  to  feel — and  in  her  large  heart, 
wholly  absorbed  in  her  husband,  to  feel 
without  pain — that  to  a  man  love  is  not 
all,  nor  ought  to  be.  His  life,  meant  to 
stretch  far  outside  the  home,  should  be 
sheltered,  but  not  shut  up,  within  it,  else 
it  will  assuredly  wither  at  the  root,  like  a 
tree  which  has  neither  air  to  breathe  nor 
room  to  grow  in.  And  sometimes,  though 
he  never  said  it,  never  hinted  that  his 
marriage  had  cost  him  anything,  there 
came  a  certain  dullness  over  Roderick's 
face — the  wistful  dreariness  of  a  man  who 
has  nothing  to  do,  no  special  aim  or  am- 
bition in  life,  which  told  its  own  tale. 

— Told  just  so  much,  no  more.  And 
Silence,  being  a  practical  rather  than  a 
sentimental  woman,  had  made  for  herself 
no  unnecessary  misery  out  of  it.  She 
knew  her  husband  too  well  to  imagine  he 
counted  as  sacrifices  the  small,  selfish,  per- 
sonal luxuries  in  which  young  men  in- 
dulge, and  which  he  had  to  give  up  in 
marrying.  Doubtless  he  had  liked  them 
well  enough,  but  they  were  not  necessary 
to  him,  for  the  very  refinement  of  his  na- 
ture gave  it  a  simplicity  almost  ascetic. 
Frugal  as  their  table  was,  he  ate  what  was 
set  before  him  without  complaining ;  and 
day  after  day  he  took  long  walks  across 
country,  without  ever  hinting  that  never 
in  his  life  before  had  he  been  without  his 
great  enjoyment — a  good  horse  to  ride. 
No,  these  were  not  the  things  he  missed, 
and  his  wife  knew  it.  But  he  missed 
work,  and — just  a  very  little — society. 
Also,  there  was  one  pang,  not  always 
there  (for,  deceive  ourselves  as  we  may, 
we  parents,  our  children  can  be  happy 
without  us) ;  still,  a  sore  pang  whenever 
it  did  come — the  total  silence  of  his  own 
people  toward  him.  Since — except  that 
one  state  dinner,  and  the  call  afterward, 
when  Mrs.  Alexander  Thomson  was  ' '  not 
at  home" — even  Bella  had  been  too  indif- 
ferent, or  too  cowardly,  to  make  any  fur- 
ther sisterly  sign.  The  acquaintance  had 
tacitly  dropped. 
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"We  are  just  ourselves — our  own  two 
selves,"  said  Roderick,  answering  his 
wife's  words,  and  perhaps  the  unspoken 
thoughts  of  both.  "We  shall  have  to 
fight  the  world  together,  and  alone ;  hut 
we  will  do  it,  never  fear.  You  shall  help 
me,  and  I  will  help  you — if  I  can.  By- 
the-way — if  one  dare  name  such  a  thing 
in  face  of  those  glorious  hills — did  your 
new  kitchen  range  work  well  to-day  ?>" 

She  laughed  merrily. 

"  Yes,  everything  is  beginning  to  work 
well,  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble." 

"  I  know  that,  my  darling.  Anybody 
less  happy-minded  than  you  would  have 
made  a  mountain  of  misery  out  of  the 
chaos  I  have  brought  you  into.  Poor 
Cousin  Silence !  it  could  not  have  been  so 
in  her  lifetime ;  she  was  very  dainty  and 
orderly,  I  believe;  but  she  has  been  dead 
more  than  a  year  now." 

"Dear  Cousin  Silence !" — with  a  sudden 
pathos  in  her  voice  which  struck  her  hus- 
band. ' '  I  think  a  good  deal  of  Cousin 
Silence.  It  seems  so  strange  that  we 
should  be  here — and  so  happy — we  two. 
Did  you  know,  Roderick,  that  this  was 
her  favorite  walk — this  terrace — hers  and 
Cousin  Henry's  ?" 

' '  Cousin  Henry — that  must  have  been 
my  father  !" 

"Yes,  my  father  always  called  him  so. 
He  used  to  speak  of  him  sometimes,  not 
very  often.  I  have  never  told  you" — 
here  her  voice  fell  into  the  tenderest  whis- 
per— "but  I  have  sometimes  thought,  if 
they  all  knew  it,  they  would  be  very  glad 
that  we  two  were  married.  Because,  as  I 
found  out  by  some  letters  I  had  to  look 
over  after  mamma  died,  Cousin  Silence 
ought  to  have  married  Cousin  Henry,  if 
my  father  had  not  come  between  them  in 
some  cruel  way.  He  was  very  sorry  aft- 
erward— poor  papa !  but  it  was  too  late,  I 
suppose.  And  they  are  all  dead  now,  and 
we  are  here.    Is  it  not  strange  ?" 

' '  Very  strange.  Poor  Cousin  Silence !" 
Then,  with  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  Roderick  added :  ' '  We 
will  not  talk  of  this  any  more.  You  see, 
I  am  my  mother  s  son.  She  loved  him 
dearly,  and  he  was  the  kindest  of  hus- 
bands to  her — my  poor  father  I" 

"And  so  was  papa  to  mamma.  But, 
oh,  Roderick !" — and  clinging  to  him  with 
a  sudden  passionate  impulse,  she  burst 
into  tears — "love  is  best — love  is  best! 
O  my  God,  I  thank  thee!  Take  what 
Thou  wilt  from  me,  but  leave  me  this; 


let  me  never  live  to  hear  my  husband  say 
that  love  was  not  best!" 

Roderick  soothed  and  quieted  her.  She 
had  been  very  tired  that  day,  working,  as 
he  declared,  "like  a  nigger  slave,"  over 
her  domestic  affairs.  Then  they  sat  down 
together,  still  under  the  starlight — it  was 
impossible  to  go  in-doors  that  lovely  night 
— and  began  talking  of  the  future,  plan- 
ning out  their  life,  the  long  sweet  life 
they  were  to  pass  together.  Full  of  work 
— of  hard  work,  maybe — but  work,  each 
for  each,  and  after  that  for  even  the  out- 
side world.  In  which,  the  young  man 
owned,  he  should  like  dearly  to  play  a 
man's  part,  somehow,  in  some  way,  so  as 
to  leave  it  a  little  better  than  he  found  it. 
Nothing  strange  in  this,  nothing  new, 
and  yet  it  seemed  all  deliciously  new  to 
these  two  young  people,  and  especially  to 
the  wife,  who  thought  her  husband  ca- 
pable of  everything  great  or  noble. 

"  That  may  be  all  very  true,"  said  Rod- 
erick, laughing.  ' '  Let  us  suppose  that  I 
could  be  a  king  or  an  emperor,  if  I  tried, 
and  if  anybody  asked  me.  But  no  fear  of 
that.  No  doubt  it  is  foolish  to  complain 
of  having  nothing  to  do,  when  there  is 
endless  work  to  be  done  in  the  world. 
Only,  how  am  I  to  find  it  ?" 

"That  is  what  puzzles  me  too,"  an- 
swered Silence.  And  her  husband  laugh- 
ed at  the  grave  judge-of -session  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  as  he  saw  it  in  the  won- 
derfully clear  glimmer  of  the  zodiacal 
light.  ' '  You  have  been  brought  up  to  no 
profession,  no  business,  though  you  are 
growing  more  business-like  every  day.  It 
is  useless  trying  for  any  appointment,  for 
we  have  got  no  friends — no  grand  friends, 
that  is,  with  influence  to  help  us.  Be- 
sides, that  would  entail  our  quitting  Black- 
ball— and  you  want  to  live  at  Blackball 
— and  we  have  decided  that  we  can  do  it 
if—" 

' '  If  you  will  take  care  of  all  the  money, 
and  spend  it  carefully,  sending  me  about 
the  world  with  a  pound  note  in  my  pock- 
et, which  I  have  the  strictest  injunctions 
never  to  change — " 

"Roderick!"  They  were  such  inno- 
cent merry  children  still. 

Very  soon  "young  Mrs.  Jardine,"  as 
he  was  fond  of  calling  her,  put  on  her 
wise  face  again — and  both  it  and  her 
words  often  had  a  curious  wisdom — not 
worldly  wisdom,  but  that  wisdom  which 
has  been  characterized  as  coming  '  •  from 
God" — "  first  pure,  and  then  peaceable." 
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' '  There  is  a  saying,  Roderick — you  read 
it  out  of  the  Bible  this  very  morning  at 
prayers — '  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might. '  That  means,  as 
it  seems  to  me  at  least,  do  not  go  beating 
about  the  bush,  and  vexing  yourself  with 
trying  after  a  hundred  things  that  you  can 
not  do,  but  do  something  which  you  can 
do.  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  a  great 
deal,  my  husband,  and  one  thing  has  oc- 
curred to  me.  You  are  very  clever ;  you 
know  you  gave  me  a  whole  heap  of  MSS. 
— prose  and  poetry — which  you  wrote  at 
college." 

' '  When  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  think  I 
should  be  an  author  some  day." 

' '  Well,  why  not  ?  All  other  profes- 
sions cost  oceans  of  money  and  years  of 
labor.  Authorship  costs  nothing  but  pen, 
ink,  and  paper." 

"And  a  few  brains,  which  you  think  I 
have,  my  wife,  but — query  ?" 

She  looked  up  with  tender  admiration 
at  the  handsome  face — thoroughly  manly, 
and  yet  with  a  strange  feminine  sweet- 
ness, such  as  is  often  supposed  to  imply 
that  mysterious  quality  called  genius. 
He  might  have  had  it  in  degree,  or  else, 
more  likely,  his  nature  belonged  to  the 
border-land  of  the  airpreciative  rather  than 
the  creative.  Still,  his  wife  believed  in 
him,  wholly,  utterly. 

' '  I  would  give  my  life  to  see  my  hus- 
band a  great  man,  and  to  help  him  to  be- 
come one!"  said  she,  with  a  suppressed 
passion  which  quite  startled  Roderick. 
Then,  laughing  again,  as  if  half  ashamed 
of  her  own  earnestness :  ' '  Suppose,  since 
we  can  not  afford  to  buy  books,  you  were 
to  set  to  work  and  write  one  ?" 

' '  You  little  Solon !"  cried  Roderick,  and 
said  no  more.  But  there  was  a  gleam  in 
his  eye,  a  hope  in  his  heart.  Something 
in  his  wife's  words  had  stirred  in  him  that 
ambition  which  every  man  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  else  he  is  no  true  man  at  all — the 
wish  to  do  something,  to  be  something,  to 
cease  drifting  aimlessly  down  the  stream 
of  life,  in  the  passing  pleasures  of  the  day ; 
but  to  take  firm  root  somewhere;  strike 
root  downward,  and  bear  fruit  upward. 
And  the  woman  that  hinders  him  from 
doing  this  is  no  true  wife,  but  a  mere 
parasite  that  smothers  and  impedes  the 
growth  of  the  tree.  Ay,  even  though  she 
may  garland  him,  as  gorgeously  as  the 
lianas  do  the  trees  in  Western  forests, 
with  what  she  calls  love,  but  which  is  in 
truth  the  merest  selfishness. 


Such  was  not — never  could  have  been 
— the  love  of  Silence  Jardine.  From  that 
night,  when,  having  called  her  ' '  a  little 
Solon,"  he  said  no  more,  but  sat  beside 
her,  looking  across  at  the  dim  mountains 
and  amber  sky,  and  thinking  his  own 
thoughts — uncommunicated,  perhaps  un- 
communicable — Roderick  began  in  good 
earnest  the  work  she  had  suggested.  It 
involved  his  shutting  himself  up  many 
hours  daily,  and  being  so  absorbed  when 
he  did  appear — after  the  fashion  of  young 
writers  before  they  learn  that  true  author- 
ship is  a  duty,  not  a  passion,  a  daily  la- 
bor, and  not  an  accidental  "mood" — that 
sometimes  he  had  hardly  a  wTord  to  say  to 
her,  and  she  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
smile  at  or  stand  in  awe  of  his  silence  and 
abstraction.  He  had  his  weak  points,  no 
doubt,  this  lovable  and  well-loved  Roder- 
ick; perhaps  his  wife  saw  them,  perhaps 
she  did  not.  And  she  had  hers,  which 
doubtless  he  had  also  found  out  by  this 
time.  But,  as  she  sometimes  said,  in  the 
gravely  simple  wray  she  had  of  putting 
things,  the  great  secret  of  domestic  life  is 
to  be  able  to  recognize,  first,  our  own  inca- 
pacities, and  next,  the  incapacities  of  those 
dear  to  us,  so  as  to  conquer  the  one,  and  be 
happy  with,  even  in  spite  of,  the  other. 
And  they  were  happy,  no  doubt  of  that, 
for  their  happiness  lay  in  the  safe  strength 
of  satisfied  affection,  which,  like  the  key- 
note of  a  tune,  settled  the  music  of  their 
life,  guiding  its  perplexed  measure  into 
one  harmonious  end. 

Happy — even  though  as  months  went 
on  the  great  problem  of  making  ends 
meet  gradually  became  more  difficult. 
Silence,  brought  up  in  that  best  school, 
poverty — when  not  actually  grinding 
poverty — had  started  their  small  menage 
on  the  safe  principle  of  paying  for  every- 
thing at  once,  and  buying  nothing  that  she 
could  not  pay  for.  But  the  differences 
between  Swiss  housekeeping  and  Scotch 
were  considerable;  she  often  found  her- 
self at  fault.  She  had  to  learn  her  lesson 
all  afresh,  and  sometimes  it  was  rather  a 
hard  one.  At  first  she  brought  all  her 
difficulties  and  distresses  to  her  husband ; 
he  listened  with  his  usual  sweet  patience, 
but  she  soon  found  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand, or  was  grieved  and  troubled;  so,  by 
degrees,  she  took  all  these  domestic  bur- 
dens on  herself  alone.  "It  is  easy  for  me 
to  bear  them, "  she  argued ;  ' '  but  he — " 

And  then,  he  was  writing  a  book !  She, 
who,  without  being  literary,  had  lived  in 
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an  atmosphere  of  literature,  at  least  of 
book-loving  people,  looked  on  him  with 
a  tender  awe,  and  kept  from  him  every- 
thing that  could  annoy  him,  or  hinder  his 
important  work;  going  quietly  about  her 
own,  which  she  thought  so  inferior,  yet 
which  in  her  secret  heart — despise  her 
not,  ye  learned  ladies! — she  was  woman 
enough  not  merely  to  do,  but  to  enjoy  do- 
ing. To  some  wives,  and  not  the  worst 
of  them,  half  the  pleasure  of  marriage  is 
to  be  mistress  of  a  house !  The  faculty  of 
arrangement — of  touching  with  that  won- 
derful rod  of  the  fairy  Order  all  the  con- 
f  used  elements  of  domestic  life,  and  con- 
verting them  into  smoothness  and  peace- 
the  power  of  government,  as  essential  in 
a  family  as  a  state,  of  setting  all  the 
wheels  working,  and  taking  care  that 
they  are  well  oiled,  so  that  the  machinery 
is  kept  going ;  pleasing  the  eye  and  sooth- 
ing the  heart  with  a  sense  of  comfort  and 
of  the  fitness  of  things :  all  these  qualities 
Silence  possessed  in  a  very  large  measure. 
And  to  use  what  one  possesses,  to  have 
occasion  for  doing  what  one  feels  one  can 
do  well,  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  all  women. 

She  was  a  born  mistress  of  a  household, 
this  young  Mrs.  Jardine ;  none  the  less  so 
because  of  a  something  in  her  beyond  it 
all,  which  made  her  often  stop  a  moment 
in  her  daily  labors  to  look  at  ' '  the  blue 
hills  far  away,"  to  listen  to  the  singing  of 
the  burn  in  the  glen,  or  the  birds  in  the 
garden,  and  perhaps  carol  a  ditty  herself 
there,  when  she  was  gathering  flowers  or 
pulling  fruit,  out  in  the  open  air,  for  they 
had  no  piano,  and  she  would  not  hear  of 
buying  one  till  the  book  was  done,  and 
they  had  plenty  of  money. 

Plenty  of  money — out  of  a  first  book, 
by  a  "prentice  han'!" — they  must  have 
been  most  innocent  and  ignorant  souls  to 
believe  this.  Yet  they  did.  That  MS. 
was  a  novel,  of  course;  but  owing  to  the 
authors  small  experience  of  life,  and  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  painting  nature, 
thrown  back  out  of  nature  into  the  far 
past,  into  that  classic  time  which  the 
young  collegian,  who  was  a  good  Greek 
scholar,  fancied  would  be  as  interesting 
to  others  as  it  was  to  himself.  He  dis- 
cussed it  incessantly,  in  that  sweet  com- 
panionship which  was  a  reflection  of  him- 
self, till  he  almost  felt  like  a  modern  Per- 
icles, inspired  by  a  nobler,  holier,  and 
purer  Aspasia. 

And  she — she  smiled  and  listened ;  not 
always  thinking  everything  perfect  be- 


cause Roderick  did  it,  but  still  much  in- 
clined that  way,  and  in  any  doubtful  case 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Be- 
tween whiles  she  did  her  own  work,  as  he 
his,  so  conscientiously  that  very  often 
they  scarcely  saw  one  another  all  day 
long.  But  then  came  the  blessed  even- 
ings together,  which  healed  all  the  day's 
worries  and  cares.  They  walked  out 
when  the  weather  was  possible,  and  then 
when  the  inevitable  rain  came  on,  they 
nestled  down  by  the  welcome  fire — made 
more  delicious,  perhaps,  by  the  beating  of 
the  storm  outside. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  rather  like  the  rain," 
said  Silence  once  as  they  were  sitting 
"four  feet  on  a  fender,"  the  lamp  between 
them,  and  she  was  putting  a  stitch  or  two 
into  his  coat — alas !  his  clothes  began  to 
need  mending  a  little,  he  that  had  been 
'  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
form;"  but  he  scarcely  noticed  it,  being 
absorbed  in  other  things.  "You  know, 
dear,  we  were  winter  lovers,  and  half  our 
courtship  was  done  in  snow  and  rain.  I 
shall  always  love  the  rain." 

' '  My  darling,  you  are  in  one  thing  un- 
like all  women — at  least  all  that  I  ever 
knew;  you  invariably  prefer  what  you 
have,  instead  of  what  you  have  not.  Sup- 
pose now,  just  for  a  change,  you  were  to 
begin  worrying  my  life  out  because  I  can 
not  give  you  half  a  dozen  servants  and  a 
carriage  and  pair,  or  take  you  out  into 
society  ?  My  wife,  do  you  mind  being 
poor  ?" 

"Do  you  ?  When  you  are  a  Jardine 
— we  are  both  Jardines,  for  that  matter 
— and  you  are  to  be  a  great  author,  or  a 
great  man,  some  day  ?" 

' '  Evidently  my  wife  does  not  believe 
the  two  synonymous,"  said  Roderick, 
laughing  and  coloring. 

"Not  quite,  because  the  author  may 
fail ;  whereas  the  man  who  does  his  work 
— any  work — as  conscientiously  as  you 
are  doing  it,  must  always  be,  in  one  sense, 
a  great  man.  Also,  the  one  is  the  world's 
property,  the  other  is  mine." 

She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck;  he 
leaned  against  her,  for  he  was,  in  truth, 
a  good  deal  tired.  His  book  had  been 
"bothering"  him,  and  he  was  not  used  to 
being  bothered,  not  accustomed  to  the 
endless  labor,  the  perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween impulse  and  perseverance,  moods 
of  errant  fancy  and  deliberate,  mechanic- 
al, matter-of-fact  toil,  which  all  profes- 
sional authors  understand  but  too  well. 
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He  might  or  might  not  have  been  a  gen- 
ius; he  certainly  did  not  think  himself 
one,  poor  Roderick!  being  always  pain- 
fully alive  to  his  own  short-comings ;  but 
all  the  more  it  comforted  him  that  his 
wife  did  think  so,  and  had  the  faith  in 
him  which  he  had  not  always  in  himself. 
Human  nature  may  be  weak,  but  there  is 
often  a  pathos  in  its  weakness;  and  few 
laments  have  been  more  touching  than 
that  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  whom 
even  the  young,  fair,  second  wTife  could 
not  console  for  the  loss  of  his  old  Cadiga. 
"Ah,  but  it  was  Cadiga  who  believed  in 
me." 

That  Silence  Jardine  believed  in  her 
Roderick  might  have  been  a  mistake,  even 
a  folly ;  but  she  did  believe,  and  it  made 
her  happy.  Through  all  their  weariness, 
solitude,  and  poverty — not  actual  need, 
but  still  hearing  sometimes  the  distant 
bark  of  the  k  k  wolf"  that  might  soon  come 
to  their  door — the  young  husband  and 
wife  were,  nevertheless,  thoroughly  hap- 
py. All  people  might  not  have  been  so — 
not  even  married  people,  who  took  their 
stand-point  in  external  things,  thought  a 
great  deal  of  "What  will  the  world  say  ?" 
or  delighted  in  material  pleasures  not  ob- 
tainable at  Blackhall.  But  it  had  been  a 
just  criticism  passed  by  old  Mrs.  Grierson 
on  Roderick's  young  wife,  that  she  was 
"in  the  world,  and  not  of  it;1'  therefore 
she  was  happy,  and  she  made  him  hap- 
py too. 

"It's  done  at  last!"  said  he,  almost 
with  a  shout,  as,  one  late  autumn  morn- 
ing, with  the  scent  of  clematis  and  jas- 
mine coming  in  at  the  open  window,  he 
finished  his  book,  writing,  in  his  best  and 
neatest  hand,  "The  End"  on  the  final 
page.  ' '  And  yet  I  am  half  sorry !  I 
have  killed  them  all,  or  married  them — 
made  them  quite  comfortable,  anyhow — 
and  now  I  rather  miss  them.  They  had 
grown  such  companions,  had  they  not, 
dear  ?" 

Silence  smiled ;  but  yet,  as  she  tenderly 
tied  up  the  MS.,  carefully  counting  the 
pages,  to  be  sure  that  none  were  missing, 
a  tear  fell  on  the  last  one.  It  was  so  dear 
to  her,  this  first  work  of  her  husband's, 
done  in  their  first  year  of  married  life, 
and  full  of  so  many  associations.  She 
was  sure,  even  if  it  came  to  the  twentieth 
edition,  she  should  never  cease  to  remem- 
ber and  cherish  it,  every  line. 

' '  Twentieth  editions  do  not  come  every 
day,  even  to  celebrated  authors,"  said 


Roderick,  sapiently.  "I  should  be  glad 
to  sell  even  the  first  five,  and  get  the 
money." 

"Money — I  am  afraid  I  had  forgotten 
the  money,"  said  Silence,  as,  indeed,  she 
had.  But  for  a  good  many  days  after, 
when,  the  excitement  of  work  over,  a  re- 
action came,  and  Roderick  looked  more 
pale  and  ill  than  she  had  ever  seen  him, 
she  began  to  count  over  her  little  store, 
as  if  by  counting  she  could  double  it,  and 
to  long,  day  by  day,  for  the  letter  which 
was  to  bring  the  hope  of  that  despised  ne- 
cessity— pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Celebrated  authors  are  usually  treated 
with  courtesy  and  kindliness  by  eminent 
publishers,  well  aware  that 

"  the  value  of  a  thins: 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring;" 

but  unknown  and  amateur  authors  who 
rashly  send  their  MSS.  to  busy  firms,  unto 
whom  their  small  venture  is  a  mere  drop 
in  the  bucket,  an  unconsidered  nothing, 
received  and  laid  indefinitely  aside,  do  not 
always  meet  the  same  consideration. 

Day  after  day  Roderick  and  Silence 
stood  together  at  their  gate — somehow, 
without  planning,  it  always  did  happen 
that  they  met  together  there  at  the  precise 
hour  when  the  postman  might  be  seen 
slowly  winding  up  the  long  road :  but  in 
vain.  He  seldom  left  them  any  letters: 
never  the  letter  which  would  have  been 
such  a  priceless  boon. 

Roderick  wrote  a  second  time :  a  third 
time  Silence  hinted  at ;  but  he  shook  his 
head. 

' 1 1  am  a  proud  man ;  I  would  as  lief 
be  the  unjust  judge  as  the  woman  who, 
by  her  continual  coming,  wearied  him 
into  justice.  What  a  strange,  sad  world 
it  is,  my  darling !" 

And  then  by  degrees  he  fell  into  that 
deep  depression  so  much  commoner  to  men 
than  to  women,  in  wmich  women  often 
have  to  stand  by,  quite  powerless,  thank- 
ful only  if  there  still  remains,  untouched, 
that  sweet  nature,  that  pathetic  appeal  for 
sympathy,  which  was  in  Roderick's  eyes 
when  he  said  "my  darling." 

But  this  could  not  last ;  he  would  have 
been  more  than  human  else — or  less.  A 
young  man  in  his  prime,  with  strong  am- 
bitions, high  aspirations — all,  in  fact,  that 
makes  the  difference  between  the  man 
who  wishes  really  to  live,  for  this  world 
and  the  next,  and  the  man  who  is  content 
to  feel,  or  act  as  if  he  felt,  1 1  Let  us  eat  and 
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drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die'1 — for  such  a 
man  to  be  shut  up  in  a  narrow  Eden,  even 
with  his  beloved  Eve  by  his  side — it  could 
not  be.  And  in  one  sense  it  ought  not  to 
be.  When  at  last  he  grew  irritable,  and 
Silence  had  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
women  have  a  good  deal  to  bear,  not  only 
for,  but  from,  those  whom  they  deeply 


myself  than  ever  you  can  be  with  me. 
Now  you — nothing  ever  seems  to  vex 
you." 

"That's  all  you  know,"  she  answered, 
gayly.  ' '  I  may  turn  out  to  be  'a  goodly 
villain  with  a  smiling  cheek,'  as  your 
Shakspeare  has  it." 

"Smiling,  but  just  a  little  too  pale,  my 


DAY  AFTER  DAY  RODERICK  AND  SILENCE  STOOD  TOGETHER  AT  THEIR  GATE. 


love — still,  she  did  not  blame  him;  how 
could  she?  "It  is  so  much  harder  for 
him  than  for  me,"  she  argued;  and  per- 
haps it  was. 

' '  I  try  to  be  good — I  do  try !"  he  would 
sometimes  say,  with  an  almost  child-like 
pathos,  after  he  had  been  "cross"  with 
her.     ' '  Believe  me,  I  am  more  vexed  with 


'villain,'"  said  Roderick,  stroking  it  ten- 
derly. And  then  they  kissed  and  forgave 
one  another. 

It  is  not  true,  as  some  special  pleaders 
for  sinners  try  to  make  out,  that  the  more 
one  forgives,  the  better  one  loves ;  but  it  is 
true  that  the  strongest  rivet  in  the  fabric 
of  domestic  love  is  mutual  forgiveness, 
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when  followed  by  mutual  amendment. 
These  sore  weeks  of  suspense,  which  tried 
them  both  so  much,  haply  taught  these 
young  people  a  few  lessons,  which  they 
would  never  forget  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives. 

The  last  and  hardest  came  one  day 
when  they  had  been  rather  brighter  than 
usual.  Silence  had  persuaded  her  husband 
to  walk  down  with  her  to  the  obnoxious 
cotton-mill,  in  which  she  had  become 
much  interested  —  having  instituted,  or 
rather  carried  on  anew,  a  school  for  the 
mill  girls,  which  had  been  the  favorite 
work  of  Miss  Jardine.  "You  will  let  me 
do  it,  just  because  she  did  it  ?"  was  the  en- 
treaty, which  Roderick  could  not  resist. 
So  every  Sunday,  while  he  took  the  long 
stretch  across  the  country  which  she  in- 
sisted upon  after  the  labors  of  the  week, 
she  had  gone  down  to  an  empty  room  at 
the  mill,  and  kept  school  there  for  two 
hours. 

To-day  the  girls  recognized  her  with  de- 
light, and  her  husband,  pleased  with  her 
pleasure,  glad,  too,  of  any  relief  in  his  mo- 
notonous life,  had  talked  to  the  "hands," 
examined  the  machinery,  and  acknowl- 
edged there  might  be  a  worse  lot  in  life 
than  to  be  master  of  a  mill. 

' '  At  one  time  I  wanted  to  be  ^an  engi- 
neer, but  my  mother  thought  the  profes- 
sion not  'genteel1  enough.  She  would 
have  put  me  into  '  the  house,'  but  though 
I  loved  machinery,  I  hated  trade.  You 
would  not  have  wondered  had  you  ever 
known  my  grandfather  Pater  son — "  Rod- 
erick stopped.  "But  he  is  dead — and  he 
was  a  clever  man,  and  an  honest,  in  his 
own  way." 

It  was  one  of  the  things  which  Silence 
most  loved  in  her  husband,  part  of  the  in- 
finite respect  deepening  every  day,  which 
would  have  made  her  pass  over  ever  so 
many  little  faults  in  him,  that  she  never 
heard  him  speak  ill-naturedly  or  unkind- 
ly of  any  human  being. 

"  I  almost  wish  I  had  been  in  our  firm, 
or  some  other,  that  you  might 

'walk  in  silk  attire, 
And  siller  hae  to  spare.' 

But,  after  all,  my  wife,  you  would  not 
have  cared  to  see  me  a  millionaire  and  a 
money-grubber — Grub  Street  seems  a  deal 
nearer  my  mark." 

They  both  laughed,  and  entered  the 
house  gayly — almost  for  the  first  time 
without  looking  on  the  hall  table,  for  the 


vague  expectation  of  something.  It  was 
not  till  Silence  had  taken  off  her  hat,  and 
began  to  make  the  tea,  that  she  saw  a  large 
carrier's  parcel,  with  the  4 '  eminent  pub- 
lisher's" label  outside — one  of  those  neat- 
ly done  up,  innocent  -  looking  parcels 
which  often  carry  with  them  a  stroke  of 
absolute  doom. 

"Let  me  open  it,"  said  Silence — and 
her  husband  let  her. 

It  was  a  civil  note,  a  very  civil  note, 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  MS. ,  and  express- 
ing great  regret  that  the  latter  was  found 
"unsuitable."  In  reading  it  Roderick's 
hands  shook  nervously,  and  his  color 
went  and  came. 

' '  Never  mind ;  it  does  not  matter ;  it 
was  what  I  should  have  expected,"  was 
all  he  said. 

"No,  it  does  not  matter,"  said  Silence, 
firmly.  ' '  They  only  say  it  is  '  unsuita- 
ble' to  them.  It  may  suit  some  one  else. 
Let  us  try." 

"Yes,  let  us  try,"  echoed  Roderick, 
mechanically,  his  hand  before  his  eyes. 
"And  if  we  fail—" 

"  '  We  fail ; 

But  screw  our  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we'll  not  fail.'" 

"My  Lady  Macbeth!"  said  he,  scarcely 
able  to  forbear  a  smile  at  the  sweet  bro- 
ken English,  and  the  brave  heart  which 
tried  so  hard  to  keep  up  his  own.  "  Then 
let  us  once  more  go  together  to  1  murder 
sleep' — or  only  a  publisher.  Whom  shall 
the  MS.  be  sent  to  next  ?" 

What  endless  power  of  reaction,  what 
unconquerable  hope,  there  is  in  youth! 
We  elders  often  look  back  on  our  own, 
wondering  at  the  daring  ignorance  that 
could  breast  such  unknown  monster 
waves,  or  fancy  we  could  ride  in  our  lit- 
tle cock-boats  over  seas  where  many  a 
good "  ship  has  gone  hopelessly  down. 
Yet  so  it  was,  and  so  it  always  will  be. 

That  very  day — for  Silence  never  let 
any  grass  grow  under  her  feet — she  re- 
packed the  MS.  and  sent  it  to  another 
house.  From  whence  it  came  back  at 
once,  unopened,  as  all  arrangements  were 
made  up;  in  fact,  the  head  of  the  firm 
was  just  starting  for  Switzerland.  He, 
honest  man — for  publishers  are  but  men, 
though  poor  authors  will  not  always  be- 
lieve it — being,  perhaps,  a  little  worn  out 
with  a  year  of  worries — the  genus  irrita- 
bile  are  the  most  worrying  folk  alive — 
added  a  well-meant  but  quite  unneces- 
sary sting  to  the  effect  that  "he  would 
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advise  the  author  to  try  another  tack — 
historical  novels  never  sold." 

"Then  I  had  better  burn  it,"  said  Rod- 
erick, quietly.  But  as  he  advanced  to  the 
fire  there  was  an  expression  in  his  face 
which  his  wife  had  never  seen  before. 
She  flung"  herself  before  him  in  an  agony 
of  tears. 

"You  shall  not.  It  is  mine,  mine, 
whether  the  world  likes  it  or  not.  We 
will  never  give  in;  we  will  try  and  try 
again.  Don't  you  remember  Bruce  and 
the  spider  ?" 

' '  A  good  simile ;  because  in  the  mean 
time  I  might  lie  in  this  horrid  cave  and 
starve.  Thank  you,  my  dear.  No,  I  had 
rather  go  out,  take  my  sword  in  my  hand, 
and  die  fighting — die  fighting!" 

He  laughed  loudly,  and  then,  utterly 
breaking  down,  he  too  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  myself,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  But  you  do  not  know — no  wom- 
an could  know — how  terrible  this  sort  of 
life  is  to  a  man.  To  sit  with  my  hands 
bound,  and  watch  the  tide  come  in,  wave 
after  wave — the  tide  that  will  drown  us 
both.  Oh,  if  I  could  go  anywhere,  do 
anything!  But  I  can  do  nothing,  I  was 
brought  up  to  nothing.  If  I  had  ten 
sons" — he  spoke  wildly,  nor  noticed  the 
sudden  change  of  the  downcast  face — 
"ay,  and  a  fortune  for  each  of  them,  I 
would  still  bring  them  up  to  earn  their 
honest  bread.  Mother,  mother,  you  have 
been  very  cruel  to  me !" 

It  was  months  since  he  had  named  his 
mother  or  any  of  his  family.  By  com- 
mon consent  he  and  she  had  kept  silence, 
even  between  one  another,  on  this  point, 
and  they  did  so  still. 

Without  any  words,  Silence  laid  her 
husband's  head  on  her  shoulder,  soothing 
him  less  like  a  wife  than  a  mother — or 
rather  a  combination  of  both.  The  wor- 
shipped ideal,  the  "queen"  of  boyish  fan- 
cy, had  long  ago  melted  into  the  mere 
woman — not  perfect,  but  yet  trying  hard 
to  be  "as  good  as  she  could,"  both  for 
love's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  Love 
Divine  which  is  at  the  root  of  it  all. 
And  so  she  was  gradually  becoming  what 
a  man  so  sorely  needs  his  wife  to  be — 
comfort,  solace,  strength;  his  fellow-la- 
borer as  well  as  his  counsellor;  neither 
superior  nor  inferior  to  himself,  only  dif- 
ferent. 

And  in  this  character  she  made  the 
wisest  suggestion  that  could  have  been 
made,  and  which  the  day  before  he  had 


absolutely  scouted — that  they  should  go 
away  for  a  few  days:  accept  the  latest  of 
the  many  invitations  of  good  old  Mrs. 
Grierson,  and  visit  her — not  at  Richer- 
den,  but  at  the  coast. 

' '  You  know  she  said  all  the  Richerden 
people  will  have  left  by  now,"  added  Si- 
lence, hesitating. 

"That  means,  we  need  not  fear  meet- 
ing any  of  our  relations  or  friends,  we 
tabooed  folk,"  answered  Roderick,  bitter- 
ly. Nevertheless,  in  his  present  condi- 
tion, the  very  thought  of  change  had  a 
certain  relief  in  it.  ' '  She  is  a  dear  soul 
— old  Mrs.  Grierson.  I  told  you  you 
would  like  her,  and  you  did." 

"Very  much." 

"Suppose,  then,  we  were  to  strain  a 
point  and  go  ?" 

Silence  did  not  tell  him  that  straining 
a*  point  was,  as  regarded  money  matters, 
more  difficult  than  he  knew;  but  she  did 
somehow  manage  it,  and  they  went ;  not, 
however,  until,  after  many  consultations, 
the  luckless  MS.  had  again  gone  forth  on 
its  quest  for  a  publisher;  this  time  almost 
without  hope,  but  simply  in  the  carrying 
out  of  that  "dogged  determination"  which 
Roderick  declared  he  now  for  the  first 
time  recognized  in  his  wife. 

"  If  I  had  had  it,"  he  said,  wistfully,  as 
they  sat  together  on  the  deck  of  one  of 
those  river  steamboats  where  all  the  de- 
sagremens  of  overcrowding  and  holiday- 
making  can  not  neutralize  the  pleasure 
of  sea  and  sky,  mountain  and  loch — "if 
I  had  had  it,  how  much  more  I  might 
have  done !" 

' '  You  never  know  you  have  not  got  it 
till  you  try." 

"My  dear  heart!"  In  the  sanctity  of 
very  private  life  Roderick  sometimes  call- 
ed his  wife  "my  heart,"  or  "my  soul," 
which  was  a  great  deal  nearer  the  truth 
than  many  an  idle  pet  name.  "  Oh,  this 
is  delicious !"  said  he,  as  he  drank  in  the 
salt  air,  and  amused  himself  with  Silence's 
delight  in  a  beauty  which  she  declared 
made  Scotland  ' '  better  than  Switzerland, " 
the  broad  estuary  running  up  into  long 
li  ill-encircled  lochs,  where  porpoises  tum- 
bled, and  white  gulls  wheeled  screaming 
overhead,  and  the  lights  and  shadows 
came  and  went,  producing  "effects"  such 
as  are  seen  nowhere  but  in  this  rainy, 
sunshiny  land — a  country  which  beyond 
all  others  seems  to  be  a  country  with  a 
soul,  especially  on  its  coast.  And  Si- 
lence, who,  though  brought  up  among 
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mountains,  had  never  seen  the  sea  except 
when  she  crossed  it  at  Calais,  watched  all 
these  wonders  with  perfectly  childish  de- 
light. 

"  How  happy  you  are !"  said  Roderick, 
looking  at  her. 

1 1  Why  not  ?  when  we  two  are  together 
— always  together." 

Roderick  smiled,  not  in  gratified  van- 
ity— he  had  very  little  of  that ;  but  recog- 
nizing— as  in  selfish  passion  men  can  nev- 
er recognize — the  sweetness  of  being  able 
to  make  another  human  being  perfectly 
happy. 

Mrs.  Grierson's  welcome  was  a  treat  to 
get.  She  was  one  of  those  old  people 
whom  all  young  people  love — sympathet- 
ic, unexacting,  expending  wherever  she 
could,  and  especially  upon  any  one  that 
needed  it,  the  warmth  of  her  childless, 
motherless  heart.  Narrow  she  might  be 
in  her  opinions — at  least  some  of  the  new 
generation,  even  Roderick  himself,  had 
thought  so — but  in  her  acts  she  was  wide 
as  charity  itself.  And  her  house  was 
one  of  those — not  too  many  in  this  world 
— where  guests  feel  entirely  "at  home." 
Not  from  its  luxuries,  though  these  were 
enough  to  make  Roderick  sometimes  say, 
mournfully,  "  I  wish,  my  darling,  I  could 
give  you  such  and  such  things  at  Black- 
hall!"  but  from  the  spirit  of  kindliness 
and  peace  that  pervaded  it  all.  You  al- 
ways found  everything  done  for  you  that 
you  wanted,  and  nothing  that  you  did 
not  want.  Nobody  ever  attempted  to 
"  amuse"  you,  and  yet  you  were  never 
neglected,  never  allowed  to  feel  that  un- 
der the  polite  smile  was  the  secret  wish : 
"I  wonder  when  they  are  going  away!" 

The  young  folks  were  left  almost  entire- 
ly to  themselves,  sitting  out  on  the  lovely 
shore  or  climbing  the  heights — the  same 
where  Roderick  had  a  year  ago  sat  and 
dreamed  of  the  then  unseen  and  incred- 
ible she,  as  he  told  her  once  when  she  sat 
beside  him.  They  wandered  about,  per- 
fectly content,  till  dusk,  when  they  came 
in,  and  submitted  placidly  to  the  sweet 
severities  of  late  dinner.  Mrs.  Grierson 
belonged  to  one  of  the  "old"  Richerden. 
families,  and  cherished  the  refined  for- 
mality vainly  imitated  by  the  nouveaux 
riches  of  that  society. 

"But  you  seem  quite  at  home,"  said 
Roderick  to  his  wife.  '  \  You  might  have 
been  a  Richerden  lady  all  your  days,  so 
well  you  play  your  part." 

"  I  don't  play  it  at  all,  dear.    I  really 


enjoy  myself — I  enjoy  everything — with 
you.  How  terrible  it  must  be" — with  a 
sudden  shiver — "I  hardly  know  which 
would  be  most  terrible,  having  to  part 
from  one's  husband,  or  parting  conscious 
that  one  was  not  sorry  to  part.  Now  you 
and  I  are  not  always  '  good, '  my  Roderick. 
Sometimes  we  vex  one  another:  I  don't 
believe  a  bit  in  your  Dunmow  flitch  of 
bacon.  Why,  we  have  not  been  married 
six  months,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  quar- 
relled at  least  twelve  times." 

"Not  quarrelled,  only  differed,"  an- 
swered he,  laughing.  "And  I  suppose 
all  people  do  differ,  and  yet  love  one  an- 
other to  the  end.    You  love  me  still  ?" 

"Yes" — with  a  sudden  gravity — "be- 
cause I  respect  you.  I  think  there  is  one 
only  thing  which  could  kill  my  love — if  I 
ceased  to  respect  you.  I  should  do  my 
duty  still,  but  all  love  would  go  dead  out, 
like  a  fire  when  one  tramples  on  it.  And 
then  I  think  no  power  on  earth  could  ever 
light  it  up  again." 

"God  forbid!"  Roderick  said,  startled 
by  a  kind  of  sad  sternness  which  came 
into  the  gentle  face.  But  it  did  him  good, 
after  all,  to  feel  that  there  was  that  in  his 
wife  which  would  never  suffer  any  man 
to  make  her  into  either  a  plaything  or  a 
slave.  The  next  minute  she  had  slipped 
her  hand  into  his. 

"Don't  let  us  talk  such  nonsense,  my 
Roderick;  you  will  always  love  me  and 
hold  me  fast.  I  can  bear  anything  so 
long  as  you  hold  me  fast." 

He  did  hold  her  fast,  and  through  more 
trials  than  she  guessed.  To  his  sensi- 
tive nature,  the  continual  dread  of  meet- 
ing Richerden  people — old  acquaintances 
who  might  speak  to  him  or  her  of  painful 
things — became  a  perfect  bugbear.  And 
though  Mrs.  Grierson,  with  her  usual  deli- 
cate tact,  had  managed  to  let  him  under- 
stand that  his  own  family  had  all  return- 
ed to  town — that  is,  Richerden — for  the 
winter,  still  he  caught  himself  looking 
into  every  carriage  that  passed  along  the 
one  beautiful  sea-side  road,  every  steam- 
er that  stopped  at  the  now  half -deserted 
quay,  with  a  nervous  anxiety  lest  he 
should  see  some  familiar  face;  familiar 
still,  but  welcome  no  more. 

Suppose  he  did  meet  them — he  only  said 
"them"  without  individualizing — what 
should  he  do  ?  Would  nature  and  in- 
stinct triumph  over  reason,  so  that  he 
could  not  ignore  them,  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  look  and  pass  by  as  if  they  were 
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common  strangers  ?  And  once  Silence, 
who  after  a  time  began  to  divine  his  un- 
spoken thoughts,  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  them  by  a  sudden  question,  put  with 
a  tender  anxiety,  but  very  earnestly. 

"  Roderick,  I  have  often  wanted  to  ask 
— what  should  you  do  if  you  were  to  meet 
your  mother  ?" 


' '  If  ive  were  to  meet  her,  you  mean ;  for 
we  are  never  apart."  In  truth  he  took 
care  they  never  should  be  apart,  lest 
somebody  or  something  should  chance 
to  wound  her,  the  defenseless  creature 
whom  every  day  he  felt  more  bound  to 
cherish,  and  concerning  whom  his  in- 
dignation  continual] v  higher  rose.  A 
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"tragedy  in  a  tea-pot"  maybe,  but  none 
the  less  a  tragedy ;  a  shadow  that  was  al- 
ways coming  between  them  and  the  sun ; 
and  worse  here,  after  a  little,  when  the 
first  pleasantness  of  the  change  had  worn 
off — worse  certainly  than  at  Blackhall. 
By-and-by,  he  spoke  of  going  back  to 
Blackhall,  but  good  Mrs.  Grierson  en- 
treated they  would  stay  on  a  little  longer. 

' '  It  would  do  your  wife  good,  and  me 
too,1'  she  said.  "Remember,  I  have  no 
daughter,  and  she  no  mother." 

"That  is  true,  poor  child!"  And  he 
looked  sadly  across  to  where,  in  sweet  un- 
conscious peace,  Silence  sat,  making  with 
her  deft  fingers  a  cap  for  the  old  lady. 

' '  Why  call  her  1  poor  V  Pardon  me, 
my  dear  Roderick,  but  may  I  ask  one 
question — has  your  mother  ever  seen  your 
wife  ?" 

"No." 

"She  ought  to  see  her.  Do  you  not 
think  so  ?" 

' '  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Grierson  ? 
But,  excuse  me,  this  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  had  better  not  speak." 

"I  agree  with  you,  and  should  never 
have  spoken,"  said  the  old  lady,  nervous- 
ly, "were  it  not  almost  my  duty  to  tell 
you  that  Mrs.  Jardine  is  at  Fairfield,  close 
by,  come  unexpectedly  on  a  three  days' 
visit.  She  may  not  come  to  see  me,  and 
she  may.    If  she  does — " 

"We  will  leave  immediately,"  said 
Roderick,  rising.  ' '  Indeed,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Grierson,  it  is  much  better  so.  We 
should  grieve  to  cause  you  a  moment's  in- 
convenience." 

"My  dear,"  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  looking  at  him  with  sweet  calm 
eyes  that  were  so  near  the  other  world  as 
to  have  half  forgotten  the  sorrows  of  this 
— "my  dear,  I  knew  you  as  soon  as  you 
were  born.  Forgive  an  old  woman  who 
never  had  a  child;  but  mothers  are  moth- 
ers— don't  you  think  that  instead  of  go- 
ing away,  you  should  rather  stay,  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  your  mother  ?" 

"See  my  mother?  what,  she —  But 
indeed  I  can  not  talk  over  these  things, 
which,  I  suppose,  you  know  all  about. 
Everybody  does  know  everybody  else's 
affairs  in  Richerden." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

' '  Then  it  is  kind  not  to  have  spoken  to 
me  before.  Let  us  continue  that  whole- 
some silence.  Let  me  take  my  wife  and 
go." 

4 '  Suppose  your  wife  and  I  were  to  set- 


tle that  question.  She  is  the  dearest  little 
woman  in  all  the  world.  I  only  wish  I 
had  had  her  for  my  daughter.  Women 
understand  women  best,"  she  added,  with 
a  gentle  smile.  ' '  I  think,  my  dear  boy, 
you  had  better  walk  away." 

Roderick  did  not  walk  away,  but  he  suf- 
fered Mrs.  Grierson  to  go  over  and  speak 
to  his  wife.  Finally,  the  ice  once  broken, 
they  were  able  to  talk  over  these  painful 
things  all  three  together.  The  younger 
ones  poured  out  their  grief  and  wrath ;  at 
least,  Roderick  did;  Silence  said  nothing. 
The  elder  woman  listened  patiently  and 
tenderly,  yet  took  a  little  the  opposite  side, 
for  there  are  two  sides  to  every  subject, 
and  those  are  the  wisest  people  who  in 
youth  can  see  with  old,  in  age  with  young, 
eyes. 

Deep  as  her  sympathy  was,  seventy 
views  things  a  little  differently  from 
twenty-seven.  The  warm  motherly  heart 
could  not  choose  but  to  put  itself  in  the 
mother's  place — the  mother  who  had  so 
wholly  lost,  or  persuaded  herself  she  had 
lost,  her  beloved  and  only  son. 

' k  I  have  known  Mrs.  Jardine  ever  since 
her  marriage,"  Mrs.  Grierson  explained  to 
Silence.  "She  is  a  woman  of  strong 
prejudices,  strong  passions,  but  generous 
and  kindly  ;  doing  wrong  things  some- 
times, as  we  all  do,  but  doing  them  with 
the  best  intentions,  which  not  all  of  us 
do.  But  I  beg  your  husband's  pardon  for 
criticising  his  mother,  who  is  so  totally  ' 
opposite  to  his  wife  that,  on  the  principle 
that  extremes  meet,  I  should  not  wonder 
if,  when  you  do  meet,  you  were  to  like 
one  another  amazingly." 

Roderick  made  no  answer ;  but  whether 
he  believed  it  or  not,  the  idea  certainly 
seemed  to  comfort  him.  He  listened  with 
a  patience  that  surprised  himself  to  a  fur- 
ther  homily  and  many  gentle  arguments, 
ending  with  one  Avhich  youth  is  so  slow  to 
understand — that  life  is  too  short  for  any- 
thing but  love  and  peace. 

Yielding  at  last  to  her  earnest  entreaty, 
and  to  the  mute  appeal  of  his  wife's  eyes, 
Roderick  consented  that  Mrs.  Grierson 
should  write  a  brief  note  to  his  mother, 
mentioning  formally  what  guests  she  had 
in  her  house,  and  how  happy  she  should 
be  to  see  Mrs.  Jardine,  "were  it  conven- 
ient and  agreeable." 

The  next  six  hours,  spent  within-doors 
— they  shrank  from  the  chances  of  the 
road  without — were  not  very  happy  hours 
to  any  of  the  trio. 
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It  was  nearly  night — a  red  stormy  sun- 
set fading-  over  the  sea,  the  "white  horses" 
rising",  a  gale  beginning  to  blow  and  dash 
the  waves  wildly  against  the  rocks  under 
the  drawing"  -  room  windows.  Roderick 
and  Silence  had  been  watching  the  twi- 
light shadows  upon  the  mountains,  be- 
yond which  lay  Blackball  and  home. 

"  I  almost  wish  we  were  at  home,"  she 
whispered ;  and  he  had  put  his  arms  ten- 
derly round  her,  when  suddenly  Mrs. 
Grierson  entered  with  a  letter  in  her 
hand. 

"Read  that,  my  dears.  It  is,  I  own, 
rather — surprising. " 

It  was — from  a  mother.  ' '  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine's  compliments  to  Mrs.  Grierson,  and 
she  does  not  intend  going  out  to-day ;  but 
if  Mr.  Roderick  Jardine  has  anything  to 
say  to  her,  he  may  come,  provided  he 
comes  alone,  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow." 

These  brief  lines  were  passed  round, 
and  then  the  three  regarded  one  another ; 
doubtful  who  should  speak  first,  and  still 
more  doubtful  what  to  say. 

At  last  Roderick,  pressing  his  hostess's 
hand,  bade  her  not  to  be  troubled.  She 
had  done  her  best.  ' *  But  you  see,  dear 
Mrs.  Grierson,  that  I  was  right.  We  had 
better  go  home." 

"And  not  go  and  see  your  mother  ?" 

' '  Certainly  not  —  without  my  wife. 
Dear,"  turning  to  her  affectionately,  "we 
did  not  have  it  in  our  Swiss  marriage  serv- 
ice, though,  I  believe,  it  is  in  the  English 
one ;  but  there  is  a  text :  '  What  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.' 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  put  asunder  from  my 
wife — not  even  by  my  own  mother." 

He  spoke  smilingly,  caressing  her  the 
while,  but  Silence  burst  into  tears. 

' '  And  it  is  I  that  have  been  the  cause 
of  this — I,  who —  Does  she  know,  Rod- 
erick, that  my  mother  is  dead  ?  And 
would  any  one  whose  mother  is  dead  wish 
to  keep  a  son  away  from  his  living  moth- 
er ?  Go  to  her  with  or  without  me — only 
go!" 

And,  argue  as  he  might,  she  refused  to 
see  the  matter  in  any  other  light.  A 
mother  was  a  mother  always.  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine  had  wished  to  see  him,  and  he  must  go. 

Roderick  thought  differently.  To  him 
it  appeared  the  most  arrant  cowardice  ; 
desertion  of  the  wife  he  had  deliberately 
chosen;  acknowledgment  of  an  error  he 
had  never  committed.  Besides,  it  was  a 
weak  truckling  to  the  stronger  side — the 
wealthy  side. 


' '  For  (you  may  not  know  it,  Mrs. 
Grierson,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  ev- 
erybody does  get  to  know  everything,  es- 
pecially at  Richerden)  my  mother's  mon- 
ey is  all  in  her  own  hands ;  and  I — we — 
are  as  poor  as  church  mice." 

Mrs.  Grierson  smiled.  "Money  is  a 
good  thing,  and  a  bad  thing,  but  not  half 
such  an  important  thing  as  some  folks  im- 
agine. It  need  not  hinder  a  man  from 
going  to  see  his  own  mother." 

Roderick  winced  slightly.  1 '  Then  you 
think  my  pride  wrong  ?" 

"Not  pride  for  her,"  with  a  tender 
glance  at  Silence.  "But  as  for  yourself 
— a  man  satisfied  of  his  own  real  motives 
should  be  indifferent  to  any  imputed  ones. 
That  is  not  his  concern  at  all." 

'kYou  are  right;  I  admit  it.  Still,  as 
to  my  wife — " 

-But  Silence  flung  herself,  in  one  of  her 
rare  outbursts  of  emotion,  on  her  knees 
beside  her  husband.  "Go,  I  beseech  you, 
go !  She  is  alive — you  can  hear  her  speak 
— you  can  make  her  understand  you  love 
her.  Oh,  Roderick,  you  don't  know  what 
it  is  to  call  when  there  is  none  to  answer 
— to  weep  when  there  is  no  one  to  com- 
fort you.  Go,  go!  You  have  no  idea 
what  it  is  to  feel  that  one's  mother  is 
dead!" 

He  kissed  and  comforted  her  into  calm- 
ness; but  something  struck  and  startled 
him,  something  which,  under  all  her  sweet 
cheerfulness,  he  had  never  found  out  be- 
fore— that  mystery  of  being  "acquainted 
with  grief."  He  himself  had  known  vex- 
ation, annoyance,  disappointment  ;  but 
sorrow,  heart-sorrow,  he  had  never  known. 
She  had.  Young  as  she  was,  he  felt  from 
that  hour  that  in  many  things  his  wife 
was  both  older  and  wiser  than  he. 

"I  will  do  exactly  as  you  wish,"  he 
said.  "Mrs.  Grierson,  will  you  write  to 
my  mother,  and  say  I  shall  be  with  her  at 
the  appointed  hour  ?  But,  remember — as 
indeed  I  shall  tell  her  myself — that  it  is 
wholly  and  solely  bacause  my  wife  de- 
sires it." 

So  he  went.  When  he  came  back, 
which  was  almost  immediately,  he  sat 
down  beside  Silence,  and  kissed  her  with- 
out a  word. 

"Well,  dear?" 

"Well,  my  love,  I  have  done  as  you 
wished,  and — there  is  an  end  of  it." 

"What  did  she  say  ?" 

"  We  had  neither  of  us  any  opportunity 
of  saying  anything.    She  had,  or  discov- 
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ered,  important  business  at  Richerden, 
and  left  at  eight  this  morning." 

"Without  any  letter  or  message  ?" 

' '  Without  one  single  word.  And  now, 
my  wife,  that  page  is  turned  over.  Let 
us  close  the  book  and  begin  again.  Is  it 
not  best,  Mrs.  Grierson  V 

The  old  lady  hesitated.  There  were 
tears  in  her  kindly  eyes. 

"  It  shall  be  best,'1  said  Roderick,  firm- 
ly. ' '  Come,  my  darling,  let  us  thank  our 
dear  friend  here  for  all  her  goodness  to 
us.  Let  us  pack  up  our  boxes  and  return 
to  Blackball." 

To  Roderick,  as  perhaps  to  most  men, 
anything  decided  was  easier  than  a  thing 
uncertain.  He  recovered  his  spirits  soon- 
er than  Silence,  who  was  greatly  distress- 
ed, could  at  all  have  expected.  Perhaps, 
like  many  of  us,  having  resolved  to  do  a 
painful  thing,  he  was  not  sorry  when  fate 
stepped  in  to  prevent  his  doing  it.  And 
he  listened  patiently  to  Mrs.  Grierson's 
arguments  against  rashly  judging  what 
might  have  been  pure  accident  or  un- 
avoidable necessity. 

"We  shall  see,"  he  said.  "In  the 
mean  time,  need  we  say  any  more  ?  My 
wife  and  I  have  an  equal  dislike  to  talking 
it  over.  Let  us  all  forget  it,  and  spend 
a  happy  last  day  together." 

It  was  happy,  and  the  next  day  too. 
Mrs.  Grierson,  who,  while  consenting  to 
their  departure,  had  sorely  regretted  it, 
accompanied  them  part  way  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  made  it  as  easy  as  she  could. 
Her  farewell  words,  too,  were  given  with 
unmistakable,  earnest  affection.  ' 1  Roder- 
ick, take  care  of  your  wife." 

He  did  take  care  of  her,  with  an  in- 
stinct new,  but  strangely  sweet.  Most 
men  have  passion  in  them ;  many  have  a 
kindly  good  nature  and  a  sort  of  ever- 
craving  affectionateness  which  passes  for 
love ;  but  very  few  have  that  tenderness, 
that  generous  devotion,  of  the  strong  to 
the  weak,  the  helpful  to  the  helpless, 
which  constitutes  the  highest  manliness, 
and  which  is  best  described  by  the  Scrip- 
ture phrase,  ' '  I  was  as  a  husband  unto 
them."    Roderick  had  it. 

Lovely  as  the  day  was — one  of  those 
rare  late  autumn  days  which  in  Scotland 
make  earth  look  like  paradise — and  beau- 
tiful as  was  the  scenery  through  which 
they  passed.  Silence  was  so  tired  with  her 
journey  that  for  the  last  few  miles  she  lay 
with  her  head  on  Roderick's  shoulder, 
scarcely  speaking  a  word,  and  only  rous- 


ing herself  when  she  saw,  glimmering  like 
stars  in  the  distance,  the  window  lights  of 
Blackhall. 

"Ah!"  she  sighed,  "that  must  be 
home." 

"  '  East  or  west,  hame  is  best.'  '  Home 
is  home,  be  it  ever  so  homely,'"  said 
Roderick,  as  he  lifted  her  in  doors,  and 
set  her  in  the  large  arm-chair  by  the  blaz- 
ing fire,  seeing  nothing,  heeding  nothing, 
except  the  little  pale  face  which  to  him 
was  so  infinitely  dear. 

Not  until  tea  was  over,  and  her  cheer- 
ful smile  had  fully  returned,  did  he  no- 
tice, among  the  small  heap  of  papers  lying 
waiting  for  him,  the  fatal  well-known 
book-packet — the  MS.  returned. 

He  tried  to  cover  it  over,  and  not  let 
his  wife  see  it,  but  her  eye  was  too  quick. 
Vain,  too,  was  the  innocent  deception  of 
his  protest  that  he  had  ' '  fully  expected 
this," and  "did  not  care." 

"But  I  care," said  Silence,  mournfully. 
And  then  the  poor  young  things  sat  down 
face  to  face  with  their  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, and  tried  to  bear  it  as  well  as  they 
could. 

The  third  "stony-hearted"  publisher 
had  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  over  the 
rejected  MS.  He  had  had  it  read  care- 
fully, and  inclosed  the  "  reader's1'  opinion 
— a  shrewd,  kindly,  and  if  severe,  not  un- 
just, analysis  of  the  whole,  holding  out  a 
hope  that  after  long  years  of  patient  study 
the  author  might  succeed  in  finding  a 
public,  not  for  that,  but  for  something 
else,  of  a  different  sort. 

"Very  kind  of  him,"  said  Roderick, 
passively;  "and  in  the  mean  time  we 
may  starve." 

"Not  quite  that,  dear,"  said  Silence, 
gently.  "You  know  we  have  enough 
for  ourselves,  if  we  live  wholly  to  our- 
selves. Remember  what  Mrs.  Grierson 
was  saying  the  other  day,  that  the  great- 
est evil  of  poverty  was  because  people  will 
not  spend  their  money  upon  their  own 
family  and  its  needs,  but  in  making  a 
show  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Now 
this  might  be  necessary  at  Richerden,  but 
here,  where  we  live  so  quietly — *' 

' '  Quietly  ! — quietly !  Blackhall  will 
soon  set  me  mad  with  its  quietness !  To 
vegetate  here  upon  a  pound  or  two  a 
week,  so  long  as  there  was  the  remotest 
chance  of  working  my  way  to  something 
better!    I  can't  do  it;  no  man  could." 

' '  And  no  woman  who  really  loved  her 
husband  would  let  him  do  it." 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE 

' '  Thank  you,  my  darling.  I  thought 
you  would  say  so.  Even  though  you  are 
a  woman,  you  can  understand.  You  will 
not  be  a  coward  ?  You  will  buckle  on 
my  breastplate  and  let  me  plunge  into  the 
fight  ?    Then,  like  our  friend  Macbeth, 

"'At  least  I'll  die  with  harness  on  my  back.'" 

She  laughed ;  they  both  laughed.  Ay, 
even  through  all  their  distress.  There 
was  in  them  that  wonderful  ever-renewed 
spring  of  hope,  which  in  pure  natures  is 
long  before  it  runs  dry. 

"So  that  is  settled.  I  will  see  Mr. 
Black  to-morrow  about  the  possibility  of 
letting  Blackhall ;  and  then,  if  we  can  let 
it,  we  will  go  to  London  at  once." 

Silence  made  no  reply.  Her  drooped 
face  turned  white — then  scarlet — then 
white  once  more. 

' '  Come,  wise  little  woman,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  You  have  given  your 
consent,  now  give  your  opinion.  Where 
shall  we  go,  and  when  ?" 

"I  think,  if  you  will  let  it  be  so,  I 
should  like  us  to  stay  quietly  here  until 
the  spring." 

"Why  ?    What  possible  reason — " 

Silence  put  both  her  arms  round  her 
husband's  neck,  and  looked  at  him,  right 
into  his  eyes — a  strangely  solemn,  tender, 
absolutely  speechless  look. 

Then — he  knew. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF  MR.  BALINGALL. 
I. 

THE  afternoon  had  been  fine,  but  when 
young  Mr.  Balingall  stepped  out  of 
Miss  Vancourt's  drawing-room,  he  found 
that  a  black  drift  had  blown  across  the 
moon,  the  air  had  chilled,  and  drops  of 
rain  were  falling  slow  and  cold,  as  if  the 
low-hanging  clouds  were  fringed  with 
melting  icicles.  He  drew  on  his  gloves, 
buttoned  his  great-coat  over  a  pink  flower, 
and  walked  fast,  with  his  head  bent  slight- 
ly to  the  wind.  It  was  nearing  midnight, 
and  the  streets  were  almost  deserted. 
Turning  a  corner,  he  came  rather  sudden- 
ly on  two  people,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
who  were  talking  earnestly  together. 
Barely  glancing  at  them,  he  gave  the  in- 
side of  the  walk,  and  was  about  to  pass 
them  by,  when  the  woman — a  mere  girl — 
raised  her  hand  and  stopped  him. 

"Will  you  be  so  kind,"  said  she,  with 
an  exquisite  gentleness,  "as  to  direct  us 
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to  a  carriage  stand  ?  We  are  strangers  in 
the  city,  and  are  somewhat  hurried,  wish- 
ing to  take  the  Southern  train." 

Her  voice  shook  a  little  as  she  ended, 
and  before  Mr.  Balingall  could  reply,  her 
companion — a  young  man  with  a  hand- 
some, irresolute  face — burst  out  in  a  tone 
of  excessive  agitation :  ' '  Don't  you  do  it, 
Sir — don't  you  do  it.  She  is  going  to 
Kilbuck,  where  the  yellow  fever  is  raging. 
Twenty-five  new  cases  yesterday — frost  a 
month  olf .  I  am  responsible  to  her  fami- 
ly.   She  will  die;  she  can't  help  dying." 

"I  beg  of  you  not  to  make  a  scene," 
said  the  girl,  sharply.  Then,  to  Mr.  Bal- 
ingall :  ' '  Sir,  I  am  compelled  to  go.  It  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  This  is  entire- 
ly my  own  affair.  I  am  of  age.  This 
gentleman  promised  to  take  me  to  the  sta- 
tion. We  have  been  walking  about  for 
more  than  an  hour.  He  pretended  to  lose 
his  way,  and  I  know  he  has  purposely 
misled  me.  You  are  a  stranger,  but  if 
you  have  a  heart  in  your  bosom" — and 
she  made  a  passionate  gesture — "will  you 
not  help  me  ?" 

"Her  death  will  be  on  your  head," 
cried  the  young  man.  ' 4  Don't  dare  to  give 
up  to  her.  She  is  not  with  her  mother, 
and  she  is  out  of  her  wits  with  trouble." 

To  this  moment  Mr.  Balingall  had  not 
spoken.  He  had  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  strange  pair.  The  man, 
flushed,  frightened,  with  an  air  of  depre- 
cation rather  than  of  authority ;  the  girl, 
quiet,  pale,  and  cold  but  for  her  angrily 
burning  eyes.  She  was  muffled  from 
head  to  foot  in  some  dark-looking  stuff, 
a  veil  was  wound  lightly  round  her  small 
hat,  and  pushed  up  just  above  square,  del- 
icate dark  brows.  They  stood  near  a  gas- 
light, and  these  details  stamped  them- 
selves half  unconsciously  on  Mr.  Balin- 
gall's  mind  and  memory. 

"Oh,  my  God  !"  she  cried,  "while  we 
stand  here  the  time  passes,  and  the  South- 
ern train  leaves  at  midnight."  She  turn- 
ed her  great  angry  eyes  upon  her  compan- 
ion. ' '  I  will  never  forgive  you  while  my 
reason  lasts,"  she  said,  "  if  I  do  not  get  off. 
How  many  times  must  I  tell  you  that  this 
is  no  affair  of  yours  ?  What  are  you  to 
me  ?" 

"Your  brothers  will  hold  me  responsi- 
ble," he  said,  half  sullenly. 

' '  My  brothers  shall  not  hold  you  re- 
sponsible. I  made  my  will  this  morning, 
and  it  exonerates  you  and  every  other 
human  being.    I  act  for  myself.    No  one 
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has  a  right  to  oppose  me,  you  least  of  all. 
I  shall  kill  myself  if  I  do  not  go.  How 
dare  you  keep  me  with  your  inane  talk  ? 
You  coward !  Because  you  are  afraid  of 
fever  yourself,  you  think  every  one  else 
ought  to  be.  And  you  tried  to  deceive 
me,  pretending  you  could  not  find  a  car- 
riage. It  is  a  shame.  You  may  leave 
me.  I  will  trust  myself  to  this  stranger. 
Will  you  take  me  to  the  station  ?  There 
is  no  time  to  lose." 

She  poured  out  the  quick  sentences  in 
a  low  but  passionately  angry  voice.  It 
struck  Mr.  Balingall  that  the  extreme 
gentleness  of  her  first  address  to  him  had 
been  that  of  a  violent  repression. 

He  found  his  voice,  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly. ' '  There  is  a  cab  stand  not  three 
squares  away,"  he  said;  "  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  conduct  you  to  it." 

Her  escort  interposed.  ' '  Since  the 
young  lady  will  have  her  way,"  he  said, 
not  without  dignity,  ' 4 1  will  attend  her. 
There  is  no  need  of  troubling  you,  Sir." 

"I  do  not  trust  him,"  she  repeated. 
"  Come  with  us,  if  you  please." 

They  started  off,  the  girl  almost  lead- 
ing, with  quick,  long  steps.  She  would 
not  take  the  arm  of  either  young  man, 
but  walked  between  them  in  a  silence  so 
magnetic  that  the  whole  air  seemed  to 
vibrate  with  her  pain.  The  rain  was 
falling  faster  now.  Around  the  lamp- 
posts were  little  circles  of  light,  and  each 
interval  of  gloom,  as  they  passed  from 
one  to  another,  seemed  longer  and  black- 
er than  the  last.  Mr.  Balingall  felt  him- 
self in  a  dream  where  all  is  unreal  and 
nothing  natural.  The  only  words  that 
would  have  come  to  his  lips,  had  he  spok- 
en, would  have  been :  ' '  I  did  not  think  a 
woman  could  take  such  long  steps." 

As  they  neared  the  cab  stand  the  girl's 
companion  made  one  more  effort.  ' '  For 
God's  sake,  Miss  Idal — "  he  began,  impet- 
uously. 

' '  Do  not  call  out  my  name  on  the 
street,  if  you  please,"  said  she,  "and  do 
not  speak  to  me  again.    I  can't  bear  it." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  was  si- 
lent, while  she  made  her  own  bargain 
with  the  cabman,  promising  him  a  double 
fee  should  he  reach  the  station  in  time. 
Mr.  Balingall  obeyed  her  motion,  and  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  carriage.  No  one 
spoke  during  the  short  drive.  The  girl 
leaned  back  and  closed  her  eyes.  It 
seemed  to  him  almost  a  dishonorable 
thing  to  watch  her,  but  as  the  carriage 


rolled  in  and  out  of  the  light  he  could 
not  for  his  life  restrain  an  eager  glance 
at  the  cold  young  face  opposite.  .  Was 
she  always  so  white  ?  Or  was  it  the  ef- 
fect of  all  that  black  about  her  head  and 
shoulders  ?  And  was  it  the  little  black 
hat,  tipped  low  over  her  brow,  that  made 
those  deep  shadows  under  her  reddened 
eyelids  ?  The  face  was  clean  cut,  with 
a  short  sensitive  nose,  and  a  wide  full 
mouth,  now  drawn  to  a  straight  line  of 
endurance.  Her  form  was  of  large  and 
noble  proportions.  Her  gloved  hands 
were  crossed  in  front  of  her,  and  now  and 
then  they  trembled  slightly. 

Arriving  at  the  station,  Mr.  Balingall 
stood  with  the  young  lady  in  the  wait- 
ing-room, while  her  friend  hurried  off  to 
buy  her  ticket. 

"He  would  play  me  false  now  if  he 
could,"  said  she,  nervously.  "He  had 
promised  to  call  for  me  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  then  he  came  without  a  carriage,  say- 
ing he  had  hoped  to  make  me  change  my 
mind.  I  insisted  on  going  out  with  him, 
and  he  pretended  to  be  so  unfamiliar  with 
the  streets  that  he  couldn't  find  a  cab 
stand.  One  day's  delay  might  have  made 
me  too  late.  And  the  minutes  are  cen- 
turies!" she  cried,  in  a  tone  that  pierced 
her  hearer's  heart. 

"I  am  glad  I  was  able  to  serve  you," 
he  said. 

The  ticket  was  secured,  and  the  three 
hastened  to  the  train.  Entering  the  South- 
ern bound  sleeping-car,  an  oppressive  odor 
of  carbolic  acid  assailed  them.  To  Mr. 
Balingall  the  strong  sickly  smell  brought 
a  sudden  horror — a  realization  of  poison- 
ed air,  and  the  foulness  that  disinfectants 
fight.  He  looked  at  the  poor  young  girl 
so  strangely  met,  and  pity,  like  a  wave, 
surged  over  his  soul.  He  trembled  to 
think  of  the  result  of  her  wild  courage. 

Only  a  few  passengers  were  in  the  car 
— a  little  band  of  nurses  and  doctors,  a 
Catholic  priest  reading  his  prayers.  They 
all  looked  curiously  at  the  party  who  join- 
ed them.  And  the  conductor,  when  he 
found  that  only  the  girl  was  to  go  under 
his  guidance  into  the  land  of  peril,  said  to 
her,  as  a  friend  might,  ' k  Young  lady,  have 
you  had  the  fever  ?" 

"No,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  wish  I  could  put  you  off  my 
train." 

"Good-by,  Miss  Idal,"  said  the  young 
man  who  had  aided  her  so  unwillingly. 
' '  You  have  had  your  own  way  all  your 
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life,  and  I  might  have  known  you  would 
get  the  better  of  me.  I  know  I  shall  nev- 
er see  you  again,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  to 
blame. ' '  He  broke  down,  and  put  his  hand 
to  his  eyes. 

"Good-by,"  said  the  girl,  her  lips  part- 
ing in  a  smile.  ' '  You  meant  to  take  care 
of  me,  and  so  I  forgive  you  for  the  way 
you  made  me  walk  about  the  streets  this 
cold  evening.  Good-by.  I  am  off  in  spite 
of  you  !"    And  she  fairly  laughed. 

It  was  Mr.  Balingall's  turn.  But  what 
could  he  say  ?  Never  in  all  his  life  had 
he  been  agitated  by  so  powerful  an  emo- 
tion. Here  was  a  sweet  and  strong  young 
life  going  to  face  Death  in  his  den  as  cheer- 
ily as  ever  Sintram  rode  ;  and"  he,  stay- 
ing behind  in  safety,  could  only  look  on 
dumbly. 

The  long  train  of  cars  quivered  with  the 
first  throes  of  its  movement.  Miss  Idal 
held  out  her  hand. 

"  Good-by,"  she  said.  "  I  can  not  tell 
you  how  I  thank  you.  I  vras  almost  in 
despair  when  I  met  you.  As  long  as  I  live 
I  shall  remember  you  with  gratitude." 

Mr.  Balingall  bowed  over  her  hand.  He 
should  have  liked  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her 
dress.  Then  he  passed  quickly  through 
the  car,  catching  snatches  of  conversation 
that,  like  the  odor  of  the  carbolic  acid, 
brought  to  him  a  realization  of  what  all 
this  meant. 

' 1  Merely  to  offer  spiritual  consolation 
to  the  dying,"  he  heard  the  pale  priest  say. 

And  one  of  the  doctors,  a  gay,  boyish- 
looking  fellow,  lifted  his  cap  as  he  caught 
Mr.  Balingairs  eye. 

"  Morituri  te  salutamus  /"  he  said, 
lightly. 

Curiously  shaken  and  bewildered,  Mr. 
Balingall  watched  the  train  plunge  for- 
ward into  the  darkness. 

"It's  a  bad  business,"  said  a  gloomy 
voice  at  his  elbow ;  and  turning,  he  saw  the 
girl's  late  companion.  ' '  I  wish  to  Heaven 
that  I  were  not  mixed  up  in  it.  You  see, 
the  way  of  it  was  this:  her  mother  and 
father  and  all  the  family  are  spending 
the  summer  up  in  Minnesota.  And  when 
the  fever  broke  out,  she  insisted  on  com- 
ing here,  that  she  might  get  news  more 
quickly.  She  rules  the  family — you  no- 
ticed what  a  temper  she  had  ? — so  her  fa- 
ther brought  her  here  to  some  friends,  and 
hurried  back.  The  old  gentleman  want- 
ed to  get  as  far  off  as  possible,"  said  the 
young  man,  witli  a  chuckle  ;  "  said  there 
were  too  many  refugees  here  to  suit  him ; 


and  he  didn't  want  Yellow  Jack  served 
up  as  a  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  dish. 
But  Miss  Idal,  you  see,  had  a  lover  down 
there,  and  he  wouldn't  run  away — got  crazy 
about  his  duty,  staid  to  help  the  people. 
What  queer  streaks  there  are  in  some  fel- 
lows !  Well,  he  took  it  at  last,  of  course. 
Lord  bless  you !  fever  doesn't  discriminate, 
you  know.  It  just  hits  out  like  a  blind 
man  fighting  in  a  crowd — martyr  or  nig- 
ger, it's  all  the  same  to  Yellow  Jack.  Soon 
as  ever  Miss  Idal  heard  that  he  had  it,  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  him.'  She  has 
sent  a  dispatch  every  hour,  and  the  last 
one  from  his  doctors  said,  'Doing  well.' 
That  was  enough  for  her.  We've  noticed 
that  they  always  die  when  the  dispatches 
say,  'Doing  well.'  Her  friends  did  ev- 
erything except  lock  her  in  her  room.  So 
she  pounced  on  me,  and  forced  me  to  help 
her.  Of  course  she  will  die — they  all  do 
— and  I  shall  be  blamed  for  it." 

Mr.  Balingall  bit  his  tongue  in  the  ef- 
fort to  avoid  asking  a  question.  He  would 
not  take  advantage  of  the  strange  chance 
that  had  led  him  into  this  young  girl's 
life.  Yet  he  did  not  even  know  her 
name,  except  "Miss  Idal, "which  was  no 
name  at  all.  Somebody's  ' '  Idol"  he  could 
well  believe,  but  not  this  loquacious  young 
man's,  whose  chief  regret  about  the  whole 
matter  seemed  to  be  that  some  one  might 
hold  him  responsible. 

They  had  reached  the  cab  that  had 
brought  them  to  the  station,  and  which 
Mr.  Balingall  had  ordered  to  wait. 

' '  Will  you  get  in  ?"  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion. 

' '  No,  thank  you.  I  won't  go  home 
just  yet ;  I'm  all  upset ;  I  must  get  some 
beer.  Good -night.  I  hope  you  won't 
regret  this  business." 

Mr.  Balingall  gave  the  order  for  home, 
and  soon  reached  his  rooms.  As  he  got 
out  of  the  cab  he  noticed  a  shining  some- 
thing caught  in  one  of  the  napping  cur- 
tains. He  was  reminded  of  a  gleam  of 
gold  he  had  seen  at  the  young  lady's 
throat,  and  quickly  disengaged  it.  In 
his  own  room  he  examined  it  with  a  sin- 
gular interest.  It  was  a  scarf-pin  shaped 
like  a  sabre,  with  the  name  "Idalia"  en- 
graved delicately  in  the  handle. 

"Idalia!"  he  repeated;  "and  they  call 
her  Miss  Idal." 

II. 

Mr.  Balingall  was  an  engaged  man.  He 
had  engaged  himself  with  the  deliberate- 
ness  that  up  to  this  time  had  character- 
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ized  every  action  of  his  life.  He  was  an 
ambitious  young  fellow,  with  a  fixed  de- 
termination to  make  himself  a  man  of 
note  and  position,  and  while  he  never  de- 
manded help,  he  was  quite  as  far  from 
disdaining*  it.  He  was  poor,  but  had 
friends  of  influence.  He  had  graduated 
at  the  best  medical  college  in  this  coun- 
try, and  had  practiced  two  years  in  the 
French  hospitals.  While  in  Paris  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Vancourt 
and  his  daughter.  Dr.  Vancourt  was  the 
leading  medical  man  in  the  Western  city 
where  Mr.  Balingall  thought  his  chance 
was  best  of  making  a  brilliant  name. 
Miss  Fanny  Vancourt  was  pretty,  spright- 
ly, winning,  kittenish — the  adjectives  are 
almost  as  plentiful  as  the  type.  Natural- 
ly Mr.  Balingall  was  attracted  toward  her, 
and  quite  as  naturally,  being  a  practical 
man,  he  understood  the  advantage  that 
such  a  marriage  might  be  to  him.  The 
result  was  an  engagement  pleasing  not 
only  to  Fanny,  but  to  Fanny's  papa.  He 
accepted  Mr.  Balingall  with  admirable 
promptness,  and  offered  to  take  him  into 
partnership  as  soon  as  he  should  call  him 
son-in-law.  From  that  time  the  young 
physician  saw  his  way  clear.  His  future 
was  blocked  out  as  squarely  before  him 
as  a  geometric  figure  cut  into  marble.  He 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  chance — or  fate,  as  some 
people  named  it — that  every  man  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  life.  For  himself  he 
declared  that  nothing  had  ever  happened 
to  him,  but  that  every  effect  in  his  life 
could  be  traced  directly  to  its  cause,  which 
was  always  his  own  deliberate  action. 

On  the  night  succeeding  his  adventure, 
Mr.  Balingall  went  as  usual  to  call  on 
Miss  Vancourt.  He  found  her  flashing 
some  long  needles  in  and  out  of  a  glitter- 
ing stuff  that  she  called  ice  wool.  She 
held  the  s^jarkling  meshes  before  her  face, 
laughing  through  them,  and  her  lover 
was  struck  anew  with  her  beauty. 

"  Come,  admire  me,"  said  she,  saucily. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  are  pretty,  Fanny," 
he  said,  with  a  smile;  "it  does  you  so 
much  good." 

"  Don't  you  like  it  yourself,  George  ?" 
she  said,  with  a  slight  pout. 

' '  Of  course,  dear.  But  in  the  abstract 
I  don't  care  so  much  for  beauty.  I  like 
something  grave  and  noble  in  a  woman's 
face." 

"  Something  very  grave  will  come  into 
my  face  if  you  are  not  more  compliment- 


ary. Why,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  think- 
ing of  me  at  all." 

"I  have  thought  of  you  all  day,  Fan- 
ny. In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  a  time  since  I  have  known  you  that 
I  have  thought  of  you  more.  I  have 
been  wondering  if  you  loved  me  well 
enough  to  die  for  me." 

' '  What  a  very  queer  mood  you  are  in 
this  evening!"  said  Miss  Fanny,  slipping 
her  hand  into  her  lover's  arm,  and  look- 
ing up  into  his  face  with  a  little  coaxing 
smile. 

Her  endearments  were  not  to  be  resist- 
ed, and  George  pressed  the  yellow  head 
against  his  heart. 

Fanny  was  never  too  impassioned  to 
observe  details.  ' '  What  have  you  in 
your  waistcoat  pocket  ?"  she  said,  rubbing 
a  small  x>ink  ear  against  it. 

"Oh,  nothing — a  little  box,"  said  he, 
reluctantly. 

It  was  Idalia's  scarf-pin  that  he  had 
that  evening  taken  to  a  jeweller's  to  have 
fitted  to  a  box. 

' 4  Ah  !  you  have  brought  me  a  present," 
cried  Miss  Fanny,  smiling,  and  slipping 
her  privileged  fingers  into  his  pocket. 

' '  No,  dear ;  do  not  open  it, "  he  exclaim- 
ed, impulsively,  but  too  late.  She  had 
drawn  out  the  pin. 

' '  Why,  George !"  she  said,  in  round-eyed 
surprise. 

Mr.  Balingall  had  been  the  master-spir- 
it through  all  this  courtship;  but,  for  all 
that,  he  stood  abashed  before  that  inno- 
cent ' '  Why,  George !"  He  wondered  why 
he  hated  to  have  her  hold  the  little  sabre 
pin,  and  why  he  felt  like  placing  his  hand 
over  the  name  she  was  deciphering  slow- 
ly, holding  it  close  to  her  near-sighted 
eyes. 

"  '  J'— is  it  a  J  or  an  I  ?— '  I-d-a-l-i-a'— 
Idalia.    What  does  it  all  mean,  George  ?" 

George  felt  like  a  foolish  figure  in  a 
witness  stand.  The  sensation  was  not 
agreeable.  Besides,  he  did  not  wish  to 
tell  Fanny  of  his  adventure. 

"Fanny,"  said  he,  slowly,  "I  would 
rather  not  tell  you — just  yet — what  it  all 
means.  It  is  another  person's  secret.  Can 
you  not  trust  me  ?" 

"Trust  a  man !"  said  Miss  Fanny,  with 
a  toss  of  the  head.     "I  know  better." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were  such  a 
sweet,  confiding,  innocent  little  soul." 

"I  am  not  so  foolish  as  I  look,"  said 
Fanny,  composedly.  ' '  And  now  I  want 
to  hear  about  Idalia. " 
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"  I  wonder  if  I've  got  to  tell  it,"  mused 
Mr.  Balingall.  "  Is  this  one  of  the  duties 
of  an  engaged  man  ?"  Then:  "  Give  me 
until  to-morrow,  child,  to  think  it  over," 
he  said. 

"Indeed  I  won't.    It  must  he  now." 

After  all,  his  scruples  might  be  far- 
fetched, thought  Mr.  Balingall.  He  would 
tell,  and  she  would  sympathize  with  that 
brave  girl  now  at  the  bedside  of  her  lover. 
So  in  a  few  moments  more  Miss  Fanny- 
was  in  possession  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

"Was  she  pretty  ?"  said  she,  eagerly. 

' '  Not  exactly.  She  had  a  noble  face, 
but  it  was  too  pale  and  worn  for  me  to 
judge  of  its  beauty." 

"I  never  heard  of  anything  so  queer  in 
all  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Balingall's  sweet- 
heart, with  stinging  emphasis. 

1 '  Queer !    In  what  way  ?" 

1 '  Oh,  the  whole  thing :  the  promenad- 
ing around  the  streets  at  that  hour  with 
a  man  who  did  not  want  to  go  with  her, 
and  stopping  you,  a  stranger,  and  actual- 
ly making  you  go  to  the  station  with  her ! 
Why,  she  is  the  sort  of  girl  i"  should  call 
fast." 

"Fast!    My  God!" 

1 1  George,  how  dare  you  say  such  a  word 
in  my  presence  ?  And  how  dare  you  look 
at  me  as  if  I  were  a  little — viper  ?"  Miss 
Fanny  showed  symptoms  of  tears. 

"It  is  only  that  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  your  lack  of  sympathy." 

' '  George  dear,  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
I  was  a  little  jealous.  Now  isn't  that  a 
confession  for  me  to  make  ?  You  know 
it  isn't  ten  minutes  since  you  said  that 
you  liked  something  grave  and  noble  in  a 
woman's  face,  and  didn't  care  for  beauty. 
Then  you  say  that  this  girl's  face  was 
noble  and  grave.  Hateful  words  !  hate- 
ful Idalia !  George,  don't  you  love  me 
any  more  ?" 

"Why,  my  dear  little  goose,  what  are 
you  talking  about  ?  Put  up  your  hand- 
kerchief now,  and  show  your  eyes  in  their 
natural  color.  What  would  become  of  us, 
Fanny,  if  we  should  begin  to  get  jealous 
of  each  other  ?" 

"You  will  never  be  jealous  of  me," 
said  Fanny,  astutely ;  ' '  you  are  too  sure 
of  me." 

' '  And  are  you  not  quite  as  sure  of  me  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Balingall,  too  indifferently,  in 
Miss  Fanny's  opinion;  so  she  gave  her 
small  head  another  toss,  and  said, 

"Perhaps  so,  considering  the  partner- 
ship with  papa." 


' '  Fanny  /" 

Mr.  Balingall  stood  up,  pale  and  wrath- 
ful. Miss  Vancourt  was  frightened ;  she 
flung  herself  into  his  arms,  but  he  repulsed 
her. 

"You  degrade  me,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 

' '  George,  you  are  turning  into  a  trage- 
dy hero,"  cried  Fanny,  with  a  stamp  of 
her  foot.  i  '  You  know  I  didn't  mean  any- 
thing. I  only  wanted  to  vex  you  a  little. 
And  you  shouldn't  be  cross  with  me.  Am 
I  not  your  own,  own  ?" 

It  was  their  first  quarrel,  and  they  made 
it  up,  of  course.  But  when  Mr.  Balingall 
stepped  out  into  the  night  once  more,  it 
was  with  a  feeling,  new  to  him,  of  dissatis- 
faction with  himself.  He  had  never  put 
into  words  the  benefits  of  his  alliance  with 
Miss  Vancourt,  but  now  an  ugly  sense  of 
being  self-seeking  and  mercenary  disturb- 
ed his  composure.  The  splendid  emotion 
that  a  fine  deed  arouses  filled  his  soul,  and 
his  personal  consciousness  became  inten- 
sified and  concentrated,  as  if  he  drank  a 
fiery  wine.  He  seemed  to  be  walking  in 
a  valley,  while  clouds  rolled  away  from 
distant  and  glorious  heights,  toward  which 
were  climbing  others  whose  ambitions 
were  nobler  than  his  own. 

For  many  days  after  this,  Mr.  Balingall 
found  himself  reading  with  avidity  the 
fever  reports  from  the  South.  Heretofore 
he  had  avoided  the  long  columns,  vital- 
ized with  offensive  detail,  and  had  sneer- 
ed at  their  sensational  headings :  ' '  Bronze 
John  still  Mowing  the  Harvest;"  "The 
Breath  of  the  Fiery  Dragon;"  "  No  Light 
in  the  East ;"  "The  Wrath  of  God  Unbro- 
ken." But  now  the  lurid  words  nickered 
before  his  eyes  like  torches  leading  to 
dismal  depths,  into  which  he  looked,  not 
sparing  his  sickened  sense.  But  of  Idalia 
he  could  find  nothing.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible ?  Her  very  name  was  unknown  to 
him.  Occasionally  there  was  a  brief  dis- 
patch from  Kilbuck,  rendering  thanks  for 
aid,  or  giving  a  list  of  dead.  Again  and 
again  Mr.  Balingall,  weary  of  conjecture, 
tried  to  shake  off  the  wild,  sad  impression 
of  the  night  when  he  had  helped  the  young 
girl  on  her  perilous  way.  He  was  a  man 
whose  thoughts  had  always  been  as  con- 
trolled and  methodical  as  his  well-regu- 
lated habits;  but  he  found  now,  as  most 
of  us  do  at  one  time  or  another,  that  there 
was  a  rebel  in  his  brain  whose  wings  he 
could  not  clip.  If  he  could  only  know 
the  fate  of  Idalia,  he  believed  that  she 
would  cease  to  torment  his  visions;  but 
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to  a  decided  nature  -uncertainty  was  the 
most  harrowing  of  feelings.  So  he  rea- 
soned ;  and  at  last  the  time  came  when  he 
could  test  this  belief. 

He  was  standing  one  day  in  the  box 
office  of  a  theatre,  buying  some  tickets  for 
an  entertainment  to  which  Miss  Vancourt 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  go.  Among  the 
men  awaiting  their  turn  at  the  ticket 
stand  he  saw  the  young  fellow  who  had 
been  with  Idalia.  The  recognition  be- 
tween them  was  mutual. 

"How  do  you  do  ?"  said  the  Southerner, 
with  a  cordial  nod. 

' '  I  neglected  to  exchange  cards  with 
you,"  said  Mr.  Balingall,  after  a  little  talk. 
"Pray  allow  me  to  do  so  now." 

"My  name's  Ormsby,"  said  his  com- 
panion ;  ' '  but  it  isn't  much  use  to  make 
acquaintance  now.  I  get  off  to-morrow 
to  a  colder  country.  Yellow  Jack  is  creep- 
ing up,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  got  to 
this  very  city.  Give  it  time  enough  be- 
fore frost,  and  it  will  travel  to  Maine. 
That's  my  dead-solemn  opinion.  It's  like 
a  coil  of  rope  that's  unwinding." 

' '  May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  after  the 
young  lady  who  went  to  the  South  a  few 
weeks  ago  ?"  said  Mr.  Balingall,  quietly. 
"I  hope  she  found  her  friend  recovering." 

"  She  found  her  friend  dying,  "«aid  Mr. 
Ormsby,  shortly ;  ' '  and  she — she  died  last 
week  in  the  Louisville  hospital." 

Mr.  Balingall's  heart  gave  a  great  sick 
bound.  But  he  expressed  his  regrets  stead- 
ily. Then  for  a  while  he  walked  about 
the  streets,  seeing  nothing.  Dead — that 
strong,  cool  face,  that  smile  of  heaven's 
sweetness,  that  fearless  heart — dead !  "I 
had  not  thought  she  would  die,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  and  a  fury  took  possession  of  him, 
as  of  all  who  suffer  and  strike  with  their 
feeble  force  against  the  invisible,  invinci- 
ble monster  we  call  death. 

Mr.  Balingall  did  not  go  to  the  theatre 
that  evening,  but  sent  an  excuse  and  a 
substitute  to  Miss  Vancourt.  The  young 
lady  found  neither  to  her  taste,  and  was 
as  incredulous  to  the  one  as  indifferent  to- 
ward the  other.  Indeed,  this  was  not  her 
lover's  first  offense ;  for  the  j>ast  few  weeks 
he  had  failed  to  please  Miss  Fanny  en- 
tirely. His  attentions  had  been  as  unre- 
mitting as  ever,  but  they  lacked  flavor. 
He  was  sometimes  abstracted  in  her  pres- 
ence ;  he  was  less  patient  than  usual  with 
her  caprices.  Fanny  was  a  born  gossip, 
and  a  great  talker.  Mr.  Balingall  had 
often  laughingly  declared  that  the  relation 


between  them  was  that  of  fountain  pen 
and  diary;  and  one  of  the  chief  joys  of 
her  engagement  had  been  the  amused  in- 
terest with  which  he  had  listened  to  her 
exhaustless  detail  of  the  small  affairs  of 
her  circle.  But  now  he  lost  the  thread 
occasionally  of  her  long  narratives.  She 
had  to  repeat,  which  she  always  did  very 
fully,  and  with  an  air  of  indignant  sur- 
prise. 

"Indeed,  he  is  not  the  same  man,"  she 
declared  to  her  intimate  friend,  to  whom 
she  was  not  too  proud  to  complain  of  her 
lover. 

The  confidante,  properly  sympathetic, 
as  the  maid  in  white  muslin  should  be, 
suggested  that  there  must  be  a  reason  for 
such  change,  which  her  dear  Fanny  must 
find  out. 

"I  believe,"  said  Fanny,  thoughtfully, 
' '  that  I  date  it  all  from  the  night  he  met 
that  girl." 

' '  The  yellow-fever  heroine,  you  mean, 
with  the  romantic  name  ?" 

"With  the  very  silly  name,"  said  Miss 
Fanny,  with  an  injured  look.  "  Idalia 
indeed !  You  know  we  had  a  little  quar- 
rel about  her  to  begin  with,  and  since  then 
I've  noticed  that  he  avoids  speaking  of 
her,  though  I've  asked  him  a  thousand 
questions.  And  it  is  only  since  then  that 
he  has  had  that  air  of  being  a  thousand 
miles  away  when  I've  been  talking  of  the 
most  interesting  things." 

' '  Perhaps  he  is  worried  about  some  of 
his  patients  ?  Young  doctors  sometimes 
are." 

"No;  he  has  no  practice  apart  from 
papa's,  unless  it  is  at  the  hospitals  or 
among  the  poor.  Of  course  he  wouldn't 
bother  himself  about  charity  patients," 
said  Fanny,  with  fine  indifference. 

"So  you  think  it  is  Idalia ?" 

"What  else  can  it  be?  Nothing  has 
happened  to  him  out  of  the  common  run 
of  things,  except  that  adventure,  as  far  as 
I  can  find  out.  And  I  know  that  he  ad- 
mired her  immensely." 

"I  should  not  submit  to  it  if  I  were 
you." 

"Why,  what  would  you  do  ?"  cried  the 
helpless  Tilburina. 

' '  Oh,  I  should  have  all  sorts  of  scenes 
with  him,"  replied  her  friend,  with  pleas- 
ing vagueness.  "And  I  should  not  be 
too  amiable  with  him,  Fanny.  You  must 
assert  yourself,  if  you  mean  that  he  shall 
respect  your  rights." 

If  it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  give  Miss 
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Vancourt  either  a  little  less  wit  or  a  little 
more,  the  trouble  between  herself  and  her 
lover  would  have  died  a  natural  death. 
With  less  quickness  of  perception,  it  would 
have  never  occurred  to  her  to  be  jealous 
of  so  distant  a  rival ;  with  more,  she  would 
have  realized  that  Idalia  was  but  a  shadow 
on  his  imagination  that  she  could  have 
effaced  by  pouring  upon  him  a  love  that 
was  all  sunshine.  But  when  she  estab- 
lished a  grievance,  her  good  sense  failed 
her ;  and  a  grievance  in  a  woman  is  about 
as  attractive  to  a  man  as  a  scarecrow  in  a 
field  to  a  flying  bird.  She  talked  ' '  Idalia" 
with  "damnable  iteration."  She  made 
Mr.  Balingall  tell  over  and  over  again  the 
incidents  of  his  meeting  with  the  poor 
girl.  She  repeated  the  story  to  all  of  her 
intimate  friends,  and  to  many  who  were 
not  intimate.  She  turned  it  into  ridicule, 
and  being  clever  with  her  pencil,  drew  an 
absurd  caricature  of  the  scene  under  the 
street  lamp,  in  which  its  heroine  was  rep- 
resented as  tall  and  gaunt,  dragging  two 
young  men  after  her,  while  tears  the  size 
of  billiard  balls  tumbled  from  her  eyes  on 
their  heads.  To  be  frank,  Miss  Fanny 
revealed  herself  as  a  vulgar  little  soul; 
and  Mr.  Balingall  had  to  shut  his  teeth 
tight  together  to  keep  the  very  silence 
that  irritated  her  so  much. 

' '  I  have  thought  of  something  for  you 
to  do,"  said  her  confidante,  one  day,  with 
delightful  vivacity. 

Fanny  was  in  a  dejected  mood,  and 
looked  only  a  listless  interest. 

"  It  is  a  sure  way  for  you  to  find  out  if 
he  really  cares  anything  for  Idalia,"  pro- 
ceeded her  friend,  triumphantly. 

"  What !  how  is  it  possible  ?" 

' '  You  say  that  he  still  has  the  scarf-pin 
that  she  dropped  in  the  carriage  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  shrug;  "he 
keeps  the  tarnished  old  thing  done  up  in 
cotton-wool  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  a 
black  pearl  or  a  baby." 

"Now  listen:  you  are  going  to  the  fan- 
cy ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  yellow  fever 
sufferers  ?" 

"You  know  that  I  am,"  said  Fanny, 
"and  that  I  am  to  dress  as  a  vivandiere." 

"Well,  borrow  Idalia's  scarf-pin  to 
wear  in  your  cap." 

Miss  Vancourt  stared. 

' '  Don't  you  see, "  cried  her  friend,  ' '  that 
if  he  gives  it  to  you  readily,  it  will  prove 
that  he  doesn't  attach  much  importance  to 
the  whole  affair.  Once  in  your  posses- 
sion, you  might  easily  manage  to  lose  it." 


"And  what  good  would  that  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  would  snap  a  link,  as  it  were. 
As  long  as  he  has  the  scarf-pin  he  will 
think  of  the  girl  who  wore  it.  And  it 
may  be  in  his  mind  that  he  ought  to 
look  her  up  to  return  it.  Fancy  him 
running  over  the  South,  tracing  her  by 
that  pretty  name  of  hers,  as  Becket's 
sweetheart  did,  you  know,  speaking  only 
two  English  words,  '  Gilbert'  and  '  Lon- 
don.' Really,  my  dear,  if  you  were  not 
a  very,  very  charming  Fanny,  and  the 
sweetest  thing  in  the  whole  world,  and 
Mr.  Balingall  did  not  know  so  well  on 
which  side  his  bread  was  buttered,  I  do 
not  see  how  he  could  resist  the  romance 
of  the  thing." 

If  Miss  Fanny  had  been  a  man  she 
would  have  slapped  her  dear  friend  in  the 
face.  As  it  was,  she  colored  high  with 
resentment,  and  said,  "Very  well;  if  he 
prefers  the  romance  of  the  thing,  as  you 
call  it,  to  Fanny  Vancourt,  then  he  is  wel- 
come to  his  choice,  and  all  it  may  bring 
him." 

"Keep  up  that  spirit,  my  dear,"  said 
her  friend,  soothingly,  "and  you  will 
bring  him  to  terms.  You  must  make 
him  let  you  have  the  pin." 

Fanny  lost  not  much  time  in  following 
the  advice  that  had  been  given  her,  and, 
as  she  had  more  than  half  expected,  her 
request  met  with  a  decided  refusal  from 
Mr.  Balingall. 

' '  I  will  get  you  any  ornament  you  like 
for  your  cap,  my  dear,"  he  said;  "but  I 
can  not — I  have  no  right — to  give  you 
that  scarf-pin." 

' '  Have  you  any  right  to  keep  it  your- 
self ?" 

' '  All  in  the  world,  until  I  shall  restore 
it  to  some  member  of  her  family." 

"Why  do  you  not  say  to  her  ?"  cried 
Fanny,  whose  mind  in  some  directions 
was  as  acute  as  a  fox's  nose.  ' '  Have  you 
heard  anything  from  her  ?" 

"Yes.  I  heard  that  she  had  died  of 
the  fever." 

"Died!  Poor  girl!"  and  Fanny  was 
sobered  and  shocked  for  a  moment.  But 
soon  her  jealous  suspicion  was  again 
aroused.  "Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
sooner,  George  ?  You  know  how  inter- 
ested I  have  been.  How  strange  to  keep 
it  from  me  I" 

"I've  only  known  it  myself  for  a  lit- 
tle while.  Now  do  let  the  subject  drop, 
Fanny." 

"Well,  I  will,  since  it  is  too  sacred  to 
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be  talked  about,  if  you  will  only  let  me 
have  the  pin.  I  won't  wear  it  to  the  ball, 
of  course.  But  just  let  me  keep  it  for 
you.  I'm  sure  it  will  be  a  great  deal 
safer  in  my  jewel-box  than  in  knocking 
about  among  your  things." 

He  moved  his  head  as  if  a  gnat  were 
buzzing  about  his  ears,  and  began  to  talk 
of  something  else.  Fanny  brought  him 
back  to  the  subject  with  an  expression  of 
irritation. 

To  follow  a  lover's  quarrel  when  it  is 
not  meant  that  the  lovers  should  ' 1  kiss 
again  with  tears,"  is  a  reckless  waste  of 
narration.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that 
when  Mr.  Balingall  left  Miss  Vancourt, 
he  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  the  world 
had  tumbled  about  his  ears,  and  he  rather 
liked  the  sensation.  In  his  hand  he  held 
the  engagement  ring  that  he  had  fitted 
to  Miss  Fanny's  finger  some  months  be- 
fore. Idalia  from  her  grave  had  parted 
them. 

in. 

One  never  knows  what  to  do  just  after 
a  great  crisis  in  life.  Mr.  Balingall  found 
himself  thrown  into  confusion  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Dr.  Vancourt's  dismissal 
of  the  young  man  had  followed  his  daugh- 
ter's, and  a  season  of  involuntary  idleness 
more  clearly  than  anything  else-  marked 
the  change  in  his  affairs.  He  could  not 
even  apply-  himself  to  study  with  the  old 
vigor,  and  the  hours  hung  as  heavy  on 
his  hands  as  if  fate  had  thrust  them  there 
as  forfeits  that  no  one  would  redeem. 

At  this  juncture  he  met  one  day  an  old 
friend  of  his,  who  owned  and  commanded 
a  steamer  that  plied  between  Cincinnati 
and  New  Orleans.  Captain  Masterson, 
who  was  a  man  extremely  hospitable,  and 
fond  of  having  people  about  him,  had  oft- 
en urged  him  to  make  the  river  trip  on 
the  Lady  Gay  to  New  Orleans  and  back. 
It  had,  in  fact,  become  a  matter  of  habit 
for  the  captain  to  press  the  invitation  on 
his  friend. 

' '  You  had  better  come  with  us  this  trip, 
Balingall,"  he  said.  "The  Lady  Gay  is 
in  tip-top  order — first  trip  of  the  season, 
you  know.  You'll  enjoy  New  Orleans. 
It's  a  city  you  can  do  in  three  days — just 
the  time  we  stop.  There's  nothing  much 
to  see  but  the  lake  and  the  jolly  old  houses. 
It  will  do  you  good.  You're  a  little  off 
your  color,  I  can  tell  you — look  as  if  you've 
been  going  through  the  mill.  Haven't 
killed  any  of  your  patients,  have  you,  ex- 
perimenting on  them  ?    I  know  you  doc- 


tors. You've  lost  flesh  too.  If  you  could 
sit  on  a  stump  and  catch  shrimps  for  a 
week,  it  would  make  a  new  man  of  you. 
Come  with  us,  won't  you  ?" 

The  invitation  was  opportune.  It 
chimed  with  Mr.  Balingall's  vagrant  hu- 
mor. He  felt  the  need  of  something  viv- 
id and  distinct  during  this  pale  interlude 
in  his  life,  and  without  making  any  Avords 
he  gave  the  captain  his  hand  and  an  ac- 
ceptance. 

It  was  a  snowy  and  cold  day  when  the 
Lady  Gay  left  Cincinnati,  but  soon  warm 
airs  blowing  from  the  Gulf  met  them  with 
a  soft  welcome.  It  grew  pleasant  enough 
to  sit  all  day  on  deck,  watching  with  con- 
stant interest  the  woods  changing  from 
scarlet  and  gold  to  green,  the  lazy  negroes 
fishing  sleepily,  the  low  swamp  lands  with 
their  clotted  growth  and  serpent-winding 
vines,  the  plantations  and  their  tributary 
fields.  The  boat  moved  slowly  through 
the  thick  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
seemed  to  drift  rather  than  to  be  propelled, 
and  each  turn  of  her  wheel  was  like  a  great 
sobbing  breath.  Stoppages  were  frequent 
at  the  plantation  landings  and  small  towns 
along  the  river,  and  it  was  one  such  chance 
as  this  that  brought  to  a  climax  the  revo- 
lution in  the  life  of  Mr.  Balingall. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a  small  town, 
perched  oil  a  bluff,  appeared  in  sight. 

"There  is  the  last  hill  you  will  see," 
remarked  the  captain,  who  stood  on  deck 
near  Mr.  Balingall.  "All  low  land  from 
this  on  to  Orleans." 

' '  What  an  air  it  has  of  looking  down 
on  the  river,  like  a  little  cock  on  a  fence 
about  to  crow!"  said  Mr.  Balingall,  with 
a  smile. 

' '  It  has  had  the  crow  pretty  well  taken 
out  of  it,  I  guess,"  replied  the  captain. 
' '  It  has  gone  through  devil's  days  since 
the  Lady  Gay  passed  the  last  time." 

"The  same  old  story,  I  suppose — the 
fever  ?" 

' '  Just  so.  Not  a  place  on  the  river 
suffered  more.  For  a  while  the  people 
were  shut  in  from  outside  help.  And 
they  died  like  the  fellows  in  the  Black 
Hole ;  dropped  in  the  streets ;  and  had  reg- 
ular plague-spots  on  their  bodies.  It's 
too  bad  to  think  of !  And  such  a  clean, 
healthy  place  as  Kilbuck  used  to  be !" 

' '  Kilbuck !  I  did  not  know  that  was  a 
river  town  ?" 

' "  Oh  yes ;  though  it's  only  five  miles 
from  Vicksburg,  which  makes  it  easy 
enough  to  get  there  by  rail." 
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"Do  you  stop  here ?" 
"For  a  couple  of  hours.    Why  don't 
you  go  on  shore  and  look  around  ?" 
"I  will." 

As  soon  as  the  gang-plank  was  lowered, 
Mr.  Balingall  crossed  it,  and  walked  up 
into  the  town.  With  its  irregular  paths, 
steep  ascents,  and  many  trees,  it  had  a 
cool  air  of  appearing  to  hide  itself  from 
an  obtrusive  gaze ;  but  he  sought  out  the 
houses,  trying  to  fancy  in  which  one  of 
them  Idalia  had  lived.  He  soon  became 
aware  of  a  confused  impression  of  dead 
flowers  and  old  clothes.  Odd  conjunc- 
tion! In  every  garden  blackened  blos- 
soms hung  from  withering  stalks;  and 
along  the  railings  of  the  verandas,  about 
the  houses,  on  the  fences,  and  on  ropes 
stretched  from  one  tree  to  another,  hung 
a  motley  assortment  of  garments — men's 
clothes,  for  the  most  part — napping  in  the 
wind.  There  was  something  ludicrous 
about  the  sight,  until,  with  a  sudden  creep- 
ing of  the  flesh,  he  understood  its  dreary 
significance.  These  were  garments  of  the 
dead  that  living  love  dared  not  fold  away 
until  air  and  frost  had  done  their  work  on 
the  mystery  of  poison  that  nothing  kills 
save  cold.  Doors  and  windows  were  open 
to  admit  the  chill  November  wind.  No 
sound  of  laughter  was  heard.  Memories 
of  horror  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  air. 

Nor  was  it  more  cheerful  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town,  though  here,  at 
least,  there  were  people  to  be  seen.  But 
everything  looked  woful  and  half  alive. 
In  front  of  some  of  the  shops  sat  old  men, 
their  hats  pulled  down  far  over  their  eyes. 
One  could  readily  imagine  that  a  business 
transaction  would  begin  with  an  apology. 
No  one  noticed  Mr.  Balingall.  The  time 
had  gone  by  when  a  trivial  interest  could 
move  the  people  of  Kilbuck.  They  had 
stood  too  long  facing  and  fighting  great 
terrors.  In  every  face  was  a  look  of 
gloom,  whether  that  of  some  pale  conva- 
lescent, or  the  ruddy  countenance  of  some 
refugee  who  had  saved  himself  by  flight. 
The  point  of  interest  appeared  to  be  at  the 
door  of  a  small  office,  over  which  was  writ- 
ten :  ' '  Relief  Committee  Rooms. "  Here  a 
motley  crowd  was  gathered  trying  to  push 
a  way  inside.  Through  the  windows  one 
could  see  boxes  and  bales  of  goods,  pro- 
visions and  half-worn  clothing,  which 
some  boys  and  ladies  were  distributing  as 
fast  as  possible  to  the  applicants. 

After  twice  making  the  circuit  of  the 
square,  Mr.  Balingall  followed  a  well-worn 


path  that  led  him  on  until  he  saw  stretch- 
ing before  him  that  sacred  expanse  of 
ground  where  the  dead  are  hidden  from 
the  sun.  He  opened  the  gate  and  went 
in.  Ah !  sight  of  thrilling  sadness !  Fill- 
ing every  glance  of  the  eye  as  it  restless- 
ly sought  relief  were  fresh,  thick-planted 
graves.  Red  and  sinister  spots  on  the 
green  earth,  they  lay  there  like  bloody 
swords  on  a  deserted  battle-field,  each  tell- 
ing its  own  tale  of  unimaginable  horror. 

"And  this  is  the  end  of  every  man's 
desire,"  he  murmured.  A  profound  sense 
of  despair  and  isolation  seized  his  soul. 
Twilight  was  falling,  and  the  mists  of  the 
distance  seemed  like  exhalations  from  the 
dreadful  earth.  He  turned  to  leave,  when, 
coming  through  the  gate,  he  saw  a  wom- 
an's figure.  All  the  glooms  of  the  Novem- 
ber day  seemed  to  have  gathered  about  her. 
Glose  and  black,  like  a  gathered  cloud, 
she  came  toward  him,  with  a  step  so  glid- 
ing that  she  seemed  to  float  rather  than 
walk.  Her  hands  were  slightly  extend- 
ed, to  hold  a  great  mass  of  flowers  that 
trailed  to  the  hem  of  her  dress  in  falling 
scarlet.  As  she  passed  Mr.  Balingall  a 
cluster  of  blossoms  dropped.  He  stoop- 
ed to  restore  it.  She  bowed  mechanic- 
ally, without  looking  at  him.  A  thick 
veil  was  over  her  face,  but  for  him  only 
a  glance  was  needed.  Through  the  folds 
of  blinding  crape  he  recognized — Idalia. 

The  young  man  could  have  laughed 
aloud.  "She  did  not  die,  then,"  and  "I 
knew  Ormsby  was  a  fool,"  thought  Mr. 
Balingall  in  one  flash  of  the  mind. 

The  place  was  no  longer  desolate  and 
forbidding.  The  graves  were  no  more  to 
him  than  the  leaves  that  strew  the  earth 
after  a  hurricane.  T.dalia  was  alive — that 
was  enough. 

He  watched  her  as  she  went  to  a  distant 
grave,  and  laid  the  flowers  upon  it  in  lines 
and  clusters.  Then,  kneeling,  she  pressed 
her  face  upon  the  earth,  remaining  thus 
so  long  that  Mr.  Balingall's  professional 
instincts  were  aroused,  and  he  wanted  to 
say  to  her, ' '  Don't  you  know  you  will  give 
yourself  a  dreadful  cold  ?" 

"You're  a  stranger  here,  Sir,  I  see,"  in- 
terrupted a  voice. 

He  turned  and  saw  an  old  negro  man, 
with  a  spade  and  a  watering-pot  in  his 
hand — presumably  the  sexton. 

"Yes,"  he  said  ;  "I've  never  been  to 
Kilbuck  before." 

"  It's  a  sorrerful  time,  marster,  for  you 
to  see  de  place  for  de  fust  time.    I  seen  all 
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de  trouble  straight  t'rough,  an'  a  power- 
ful misery  it  was ;  but  dis  here  tryin'  to 
piece  things  together  agin  is  de  hardest 
thing  yit.  'Tain't  no  use.  De  end  o'  de 
worl'  is  at  han'.  Dey  shall  see  signs  an' 
prophecies.  An'  de  signs  an'  prophecies 
is  already  come  to  pass." 

"You  remained  through  all  the  epi- 
demic ?" 

' '  Yes,  marster.  Dar  warn't  no  partik- 
eler  use  in  my  runnin'  off.  I've  had  a 
misery  in  my  back  for  so  many  years  dat 
I'm  ready  to  go  whenever  de  good  Lord 
calls.  An'  dar  was  work  for  me  to  do. 
Who'd  have  buried  de  po'  critters  if  I 
hadn't  'a  been  here  ?  I  s'pose  dey  would 
have  hired  some  fool  nigger,  an'  he 
might  have  made  some  holes  to  put  'em 
in.  I  made  graves — good  graves  every 
one  of  'em — even  in  de  greatest  of  de  rush." 

"Trying  work  for  you." 

"Yes,  marster,  but  you  know  de  edge 
of  a  thing  soon  w'ars  off.  I  knowed  'em 
all,  an'  loved  a  many  of  'em,  and  wid  de 
fust  dat  I  put  away  I  shook  an'  cried  like 
a  baby.  But  pretty  soon  it  got  to  be  busi- 
ness. I  was  proud  o'  seein'  how  many 
I  could  git  under-groun'  in  a  day.  I 
couldn't  eat  nor  sleep  if  a  corpse  was 
a-waitin'  for  me.  An',  Lord!  Lord!  de 
very  day  dat  Gineral  Cincinnatus  Hew- 
ett  was  buried — you've  heered  of  Gineral 
Cincinnatus  Hewett  ?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Balingall,  cau- 
tiously. 

' '  Oh  yes,  marster,  he  was  de  biggest 
man  in  de  State — reglar  Moses  an'  Aaron 
rolled  into  one !  Always  on  han'  at  fairs 
an'  barbecues  to  make  de  speeches,  an' 
great  in  politics.  Take  you  right  off  yer 
feet,  he  would.  An'  a  good  man,  giner- 
ous  as  de  nowin'  streams.  Nobody  was 
too  po'  or  triflin'  for  him  to  help.  Often 
an'  often  have  I  watched  him  as  he  stood 
on  de  platform  a-talkin'  grand  talk  in  dat 
ringin'  voice  o'  his,  an'  de  boys  a-cheerin', 
an'  everybody  a-hangin'  on  his  words ;  an' 
I've  thought  to  myself,  what  a  funeral  he 
would  have !  Wid  de  Masons  an'  military, 
an'  half  de  church  pews  full  o'  mourners 
— for  de  gineral  had  a  great  family  con- 
nection— an'  de  shops  closed,  an'  de  papers 
wid  black  around  'em,  an'  de  coffin  all 
a-shinin'  wid  silver.  I  used  to  love  to 
think  it  over.  An',  Lord !  Lord !  de  day 
he  was  buried,  I  jes  counted  him  in  wid 
Hinkley's  chillen,  eight  niggers,  an'  a  lot 
o'  po'  white-trash  emigrants — jes  counted 
him  in,  you  know,  one — Gineral  Cincin- 


natus Hewett  /"  and  the  old  sexton  shook 
his  head  as  if  scarcely  believing  now  in 
his  insensibility  or  temerity. 

At  this  moment  Idalia  passed  them. 

"Who  is  that  young  lady ?"  asked  Mr. 
Balingall. 

1 '  Dat's  Miss  Ida  Carey,  po'  chile !  She 
was  a-gwine  to  marry  young  Evans — 
Fane  Evans — a  risin'  young  lawyer  here. 
He'd  been  a  soldier — fought  under  Mor- 
gan when  he  was  a  boy.  I  reckon  dat's 
whar  he  learnt  to  be  so  brave.  Den  he 
was  good  stock,  too.  No  coward's  blood 
in  any  of  'em.  He  snapped  his  fingers  at 
Yellow  Jack  jes  as  he'd  snapped  'em  at 
de  Yankees,  an'  he  played  a  big  part  here 
in  Kilbuck.  Ever  been  in  a  plague  city, 
Sir?" 

"No." 

"  Nor  seed  a  panic  ?" 
"No." 

' '  Den  you  can't  form  no  imagination, 
marster,  o'  dis  town.  You  see,  it  was  on 
us  bef o'  we  knowed  it.  Twenty  cases  bef o' 
de  doctors  would  even  give  up  dat  it  was 
yellow  fever,  till  de  las'  day  of  August. 
Den  ole  Dr.  Davenport  he  stood  on  de 
street  corner  wid  his  han's  stretched  out 
as  if  ter  push,  away  de  people  dat  was 
crowdin'  aroun'  him,  an'  his  white  hair 
a-blowin'  in  de  wind,  an'  he  said,  'Stan' 
not  on  de  order  of  your  goin',  but  go  at 
once  !'  Lord  !  to  see  dat  crowd  scatter,  as 
if  a  bum-shell  had  bust  among  'em.  An' 
it  was  time.  Many  whose  clo's  was  in 
deir  trunks  to  go  never  had  need  for  noth- 
in'  more  dan  a  sheet  ter  wrap  'em  in.  Dey 
fell  as  if  fever  was  a  sharp-shooter,  an' 
died — died.  Of  de  fust  hundred,  jes  ten 
got  well.  God  o'  mercy !  save  dat  deir 
souls  ascended  to  dy  throne,  how  could 
dy  servants  bear  de  burden  dat  dou  hast 
put  upon  dem  ?" 

The  old  man  took  off  his  scrap  of  straw 
hat  and  lifted  his  furrowed  face  to  the  sky. 

"And  Mr.  Evans?" 

' '  Yes,  marster.  He  was  a  public-spir- 
ited man.  Dar  was  a  little  band  of  'em — 
a  dozen  or  mo' — who  took  it  inter  deir  po' 
young  heads  dat  dey  ought  ter  stay — hoi' 
de  fort,  you  know.  God  knows  help  was 
needed.  Folks  was  dyin'  like  pizened 
dogs  in  a  ditch.  An'  young  Evans  he 
kind  o'  took  de  lead.  You  know  niggers 
is  crazy,  bad  stock,  an'  in  some  towns  dey 
carried  on  like  de  devil,  a-burnin'  an' 
a-robbin'.  But  dere  warn't  nothin'  like 
dat  in  Kilbuck.  Mars'  Fane  let  it  be 
known  dat  he  believed  in  de  shot-gun,  an' 
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cley  was  as  skeered  of  him  as  if  lie  had  'a 
been  de  Lord  or  de  devil.  He  had  a 
mighty  great  influence  wid  'em,  keered 
for  'em,  too.  Doctors,  misses,  an'  Cham- 
pagne jes  as  plentiful  in  a  nigger's  cabin 
as  in  de  white  folks'  houses.  He'd  'a  been 
as  big  a  man  as  Gineral  Cincinnatus  Hew- 
ett  if  he  had  lived.  Dar  ain't  a  nigger  in 
dis  county  but  would  'a  voted  for  him  for 
President,  roarin'  Democrat  dough  he  was, 
an'  dey  straight  Republicans." 
"But  he  died ?" 

"Lord!  Lord!  yes,  marster — dey  all 
died.  He  was  s})ar'd,  an'  spar'd,  till  none 
of  us  but  fought  he'd  git  trough.  De 
oders  all  went,  an'  dat  seemed  to  make  his 
chance  all  de  better.  But  he  got  fuller 
an'  fuller  of  de  pizen,  an'  weak  wid  seein' 
his  frien's  go,  an'  tired  wid  de  hard,  hard 
work,  an'  den,  when  de  cup  was  full,  he 
was  struck  down.  He  made  a  fight.  But 
pretty  soon  dem  aroun'  him  saw  he  was 
a-goin\  Den  Miss  Ida  come.  Dey  say 
she  had  encouraged  him  in  stayin',  an' 
dab's  one  reason  why  she  takes  it  so  hard. 
He  was  a-lyin'  dar,  numb  an'  stupid — for 
de  pizen  was  a-creepin'  t'rough  his  veins 
slow  an'  soft  like  de  smell  of  an  orange 
bloom — an'  he  fought  he  was  a-gittin' 
well.  De  doctors  was  all  aroun' — six  of 
'em;  enough  to  kill  him;  but  dey  was 
good.  Dey  was  cryin'  as  if  he  was  deir 
own  flesh  an'  blood.  But  Miss  Ida  didn't 
cry.  An'  when  one  of  de  doctors,  a 
young,  rash  sort  of  fellow — when  he  said, 
' 1  swear,  I  would  take  his  place  if  I  could, ' 
she  jes  said,  hard  an'  scornful,  'Why  did 
you  not  take  his  place  here,  an'  send  him 
away  ?' 

i  1  She  would  not  let  dem  tell  him  dat  he 
must  die,  but  all  night  long  she  stay  beside 
him,  a-smilin'  an'  a-talkin'  of  de  cool  air 
of  de  mountains.  An'  at  daybreak  he 
started  up  wild  an'  mad  in  convulsions, 
an'  he  jumped  from  de  bed,  a-strikin'  out 
an'  a-callin',  '  Water  !  water  !'  Den  he 
fell,  an'  when  dey  lifted  him  dere  warn't 
no  mo'  ter  do  but  ter  bury  him." 

The  old  sexton's  voice  sounded  hollow 
and  dim.  Mr.  Balingall  put  his  hand  to 
his  head  with  a  confused  sense  of  being 
some  other  than  himself. 

"I'm  gwine  now  to  water  his  grave," 
said  the  sexton.  ' '  I  helps  Miss  Ida  take 
keer  of  it." 

"Did  she  have  the  fever?"  asked  Mr. 
Balingall. 

"Yes,  Sir,  up  in  Louisville.  An'  we 
did  hear  dat  she  died.    But  she  got  well, 


an'  came  back  here — not  de  same  pretty 
young  lady  dough,  but  a  shadder,  all 
broke  wid  grief." 

They  reached  Fane  Evans's  grave,  and 
Mr.  Balingall  stooped  to  read  some  lines 
on  the  rude  head-board : 

For  their  dear  country,  these,  her  quenchless  glory, 
Won  for  themselves  the  dusky  shroud  of  death. 

By  that  same  death  they  live,  whose  echoing  story 
Kings  through  the  halls  Hades  inhabiteth. 

' '  One  o'  de  doctors  wrote  dat  on  de 
boa'd, "  said  the  sexton.  ' '  He  said  it  would 
do  for  'em  all.  In  all  dese  graves  you  see 
aroun'  Mr.  Evans's  is  buried  de  young 
men  who  died  as  he  did — for  de  sake  of 
po'  humanity.  An'  as  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer died,"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
again  uncovering  his  head. 

Mr.  Balingall  looked  down  upon  the 
grave.  ' '  And  she  loved  you, "  he  thought 
— »"  she  loved  you,  and  you  could  die  !" 

His  name  was  called.  Captain  Master- 
son  came  hurrying  through  the  gate. 

' '  I've  sent  all  over  town  after  you,  Bal- 
ingall, "  he  cried.  ' '  Finally  some  one  di- 
rected me  here.  You've  overspent  your 
time.  The  Lady  Gay  has  been  waiting 
for  you  this  last  hour." 
-  ' '  Masterson,"  he  replied,  earnestly, ' '  do 
you  know,  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  stay  a 
while  in  this  town.  You  know  every- 
body. Give  me  an  introduction  to  some 
of  your  acquaintances." 

"Man,  have  you  lost  your  wits  ?" 

' '  Not  a  bit  of  it.  But  it  happens  that 
I  have  a  little  leisure  on  my  hands.  I 
want  a  vacation.  I  may  as  well  spend  it 
here  as  anywhere." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  captain,  philosoph- 
ically. ' '  Haven't  time  to  discuss  it.  Will 
give  you  a  line  to  a  preacher  here  I  hap- 
pen to  know.  You'll  get  tired  of  it  soon 
enough,  and  the  Lady  Gay  will  pick  you 
up  on  her  return  trip." 

Mr.  Balingall,  however,  is  still  in  Kil- 
buck.  He  has  made  friends,  and  it  is  in- 
timated that  he  is  building  up  a  practice. 
Idalia  has  not  recognized  him,  and  he  has 
not  yet  spoken  to  her.  But  in  his  heart 
he  has  vowed  to  win  her  back  to  forget- 
fulness  and  a  new  love.  He  watches  her 
in  her  daily  pilgrimages  to  Fane  Evans's 
grave.  He  sees  with  sharp  pangs  that 
month  by  month  her  features  are  more 
sharply  cut,  her  form  more  slight,  and 
her  step  drags  more  wearily.  But  not  to 
himself,  in  his  most  fearful  dream,  does 
he  whisper  that  she  will  die.  And  the 
future  holds  her  secrets  securely. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ROBIN  LYTH. 

HALF  a  league  to  the  north  of  bold 
Flamborough  Head  the  billows  have 
carved  for  themselves  a  little  cove  among' 
cliffs  which  are  rugged,  but  not  very 
high.  This  opening  is  something  like 
the  grain  shoot  of  a  mill,  or  a  screen  for 
riddling  gravel,  so  steep  is  the  pitch  of 
the  ground,  and  so  narrow  the  shingly 
ledge  at  the  bottom.  And  truly  in  bad 
weather  and  at  high  tides  there  is  no 
shingle  ledge  at  all,  but  the  crest  of  the 
wave  volleys  up  the  incline,  and  the  surf 
rushes  on  to  the  top  of  it.  For  the  cove, 
though  sheltered  from  other  quarters,  re- 
ceives the  full  brunt  of  northeasterly 
gales,  and  offers  no  safe  anchorage.  But 
the  hardy  fishermen  make  the  most  of  its 
scant  convenience,  and  gratefully  call  it 
"North  Landing,"  albeit  both  wind  and 
tide  must  be  in  good  humor,  or  the  only 
thing  sure  of  any  landing  is  the  sea. 
The  long  desolation  of  the  sea  rolls  in 
with  a  sound  of  melancholy,  the  gray  fog 
droops  its  fold  of  drizzle  in  the  leaden- 
tinted  troughs,  the  pent  cliffs  overhang 
the  flapping  of  the  sail,  and  a  few  yards 
of  pebble  and  of  weed  are  all  that  a  boat 
may  come  home  upon  harmlessly.  Yet 
here  in  the  old  time  landed  men  who 
carved  the  shape  of  England;  and  here, 
even  in  these  lesser  days,  are  landed  un- 
commonly fine  cod. 

The  difficulties  of  the  feat  are  these :  to 
get  ashore  soundly,  and  then  to  make  it 
good ;  and  after  that  to  clinch  the  exploit 
by  getting  on  land,  which  is  yet  a  harder 
step.  Because  the  steep  of  the  ground, 
like  a  staircase  void  of  stairs,  stands  fa- 
cing you,  and  the  cliff  upon  either  side 
juts  up  close,  to  forbid  any  flanking 
movement,  and  the  scanty  scarp  denies 
fair  start  for  a  rush  at  the  power  of  the 
hill  front.  Yet  here  must  the  heavy 
boats  beach  themselves,  and  wallow  and 
yaw  in  the  shingly  roar,  while  their  car- 
go and  crew  get  out  of  them,  their  gun- 
wales swinging  from  side  to  side,  in  the 
manner  of  a  porpoise  rolling,  and  their 
stem  and  stern  going  up  and  down  like  a 
pair  of  lads  at  seesaw. 

But  after  these  heavy  boats  have  en- 
dured all  that,  they  have  not  found  their 
rest  yet  without  a  crowning  effort.  Up 


that  gravelly  and  gliddery  ascent,  which 
changes  every  groove  and  run  at  every 
sudden  shower,  but  never  grows  any  the 
softer — up  that  the  heavy  boats  must  make 
clamber  somehow,  or  not  a  single  timber 
of  their  precious  frames  is  safe.  A  big 
rope  from  the  capstan  at  the  summit  is 
made  fast  as  soon  as  the  tails  of  the  jack- 
asses (laden  with  three  cwt.  of  fish  apiece) 
have  wagged  their  last  flick  at  the  brow 
of  the  steep;  and  then  with  "yo-heave- 
ho1'  above  and  below,  through  the  cliffs 
echoing  over  the  dull  sea,  the  groaning 
and  grinding  of  the  stubborn  tug  begins. 
Each  boat  has  her  own  special  course  to 
travel  up,  and  her  own  special  berth  of 
safety,  and  she  knows  every  jag  that  will 
gore  her  on  the  road,  and  every  flint  from 
which  she  will  strike  fire.  By  dint  of 
sheer  sturdiness  of  arms,  legs,  and  lungs, 
keeping  true  time  with  the  pant  and  the 
shout,  steadily  goes  it  with  hoist  and 
haul,  and  cheerily  undulates  the  melody 
of  call  that  rallies  them  all  with  a  strong 
will  together,  until  the  steep  bluff  and 
the  burden  of  the  bulk  by  masculine  la- 
bor are  conquered,  and  a  long  row  of 
powerful  pinnaces  displayed,  as  a  mount- 
ed battery,  against  the  fishful  sea.  With 
a  view  to  this  clambering  ruggedness  of 
life,  all  of  these  boats  receive  from  their 
cradle  a  certain  limber  rake  and  accom- 
modating curve,  instead  of  a  straight  per- 
tinacity of  keel,  so  that  they  may  ride 
over  all  the  scandals  of  this  arduous 
world.  And  happen  what  may  to  them, 
when  they  are  at  home,  and  gallantly  bal- 
anced on  the  brow  line  of  the  steep,  they 
make  a  bright  show  upon  the  dreariness 
of  coast-land,  hanging  as  they  do  above 
the  gullet  of  the  deep.  Painted  outside 
with  the  brightest  of  scarlet,  and  inside 
with  the  purest  white,  at  a  little  way  off 
they  resemble  gay  butterflies,  preening 
their  wings  for  a  flight  into  the  depth. 

Here  it  must  have  been,  and  in  the 
middle  of  all  these,  that  the  very  famous 
Robin  Lyth — prophetically  treating  him, 
but  free  as  yet  of  fame  or  name,  and  sim- 
ply unable  to  tell  himself — shone  in  the 
doubt  of  the  early  daylight  (as  a  tidy- 
sized  cod,  if  forgotten,  might  have  shone) 
upon  the  morning  of  St.  Swithin,  a.d. 
1782. 

The  day  and  the  date  were  remembered 
long  by  all  the  good  people  of  Flam- 
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borough,  from  the  coming  of  the  turn  of 
a  long  bad  luck  and  a  bitter  time  of  starv- 
ing. For  the  weather  of  the  summer  had 
been  worse  than  usual — which  is  no  little 
thing  to  say — and  the  fish  had  expressed 
their  opinion  of  it  by  the  eloquent  silence 
of  absence.  Therefore,  as  the  whole  place 
lives  on  fish,  whether  in  the  fishy  or  the 
fiscal  form,  goodly  apparel  was  becoming 
very  rare,  even  upon  high  Sundays ;  and 
stomachs  that  might  have  looked  well 
beneath  it,  sank  into  unobtrusive  grief. 
But  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning ; 
and  turns  are  the  essence  of  one  very  vi- 
tal part. 

Suddenly  over  the  village  had  flown  the 
news  of  a  noble  arrival  of  fish.  From  the 
cross-roads,  and  the  jmblic-house,  and  the 
licensed  head-quarters  of  pepper  and  snuff, 
and  the  loop-hole  where  a  sheep  had  been 
known  to  hang,  in  times  of  better  trade, 
but  never  could  dream  of  hanging  now; 
also  from  the  window  of  the  man  who  had 
had  a  hundred  heads  (superior  to  his  own) 
shaken  at  him  because  he  set  up  for  making 
breeches  in  opposition  to  the  women,  and 
showed  a  few  patterns  of  what  he  could 
do  if  any  man  of  legs  would  trade  with 
him — from  all  these  head-centres  of  intel- 
ligence, and  others  not  so  prominent  but 
equally  potent,  into  the  very  smallest  hole 
it  went  (like  the  thrill  in  a  troublesome 
tooth)  that  here  was  a  chance  come  of 
feeding,  a  chance  at  last  of  feeding.  For 
the  man  on  the  cliff,  the  despairing  watch- 
man, weary  of  fastening  his  eyes  upon  the 
sea,  through  constant  fog  and  drizzle,  at 
length  had  discovered  the  well-known 
flicker,  the  glassy  flaw,  and  the  hovering 
of  gulls,  and  had  run  along  Weighing 
Lane  so  fast,  to  tell  his  good  news  in  the 
village,  that  down  he  fell  and  broke  his 
leg,  exactly  opposite  the  tailor's  shop. 
And  this  was  on  St.  Swithin's  Eve. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  that  night, 
of  course,  for  mackerel  must  be  delicately 
worked ;  but  long  before  the  sun  arose,  all 
Flamborough,  able  to  put  leg  in  front  of 
leg,  and  some  who  could  not  yet  do  that, 
gathered  together  where  the  land-hold 
was,  above  the  incline  for  the  launching 
of  the  boats.  Here  was  a  medley,  not  of 
fisher-folk  alone,  and  all  their  bodily  be- 
longings, but  also  of  the  thousand  tilings 
that  have  no  soul,  and  get  kicked  about 
and  sworn  at  much  because  they  can 
not  answer.  Rollers,  buoys,  nets,  kegs, 
swabs,  fenders,  blocks,  buckets,  kedges, 
corks,  buckie-pots,  oars,  poppies,  tillers, 


sprits,  gaffs,  and  every  kind  of  gear  (more 
than  Theocritus  himself  could  tell)  lay 
about,  and  rolled  about,  and  upset  their 
own  masters,  here  and  there  and  every- 
where, upon  this  half  acre  of  slip  and 
stumble,  at  the  top  of  the  boat  channel 
down  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  faint  rivalry 
of  three  vague  lights,  all  making  dark- 
ness visible. 

For  very  ancient  lanterns,  with  a  gen- 
tle horny  glimmer,  and  loop-holes  of 
large  exaggeration  at  the  top,  were  cast- 
ing upon  anything  quite  within  their 
reach  a  general  idea  of  the  crinkled  tin 
that  framed  them,  and  a  shuffle  of  incon- 
stant shadows,  but  refused  to  shed  any 
light  on  friend  or  stranger,  or  clear  up 
suspicions,  more  than  three  yards  off.  In 
rivalry  with  these  appeared  the  pale  disk 
of  the  moon,  just  setting  over  the  west- 
ern highlands,  and  "drawing  straws'' 
through  summer  haze ;  while  away  in 
the  northeast  over  the  sea,  a  slender  ir- 
regular wisp  of  gray,  so  weak  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  being  blown  away, 
betokened  the  intention  of  the  sun  to  re- 
store clear  ideas  of  number  and  of  figure 
by-and-by.  But  little  did  anybody  heed 
such  things ;  every  one  ran  against  every- 
body else,  and  all  was  eagerness,  haste, 
and  bustle  for  the  first  great  launch  of 
the  Flamborough  boats,  all  of  which  must 
be  taken  in  order. 

But  when  they  laid  hold  of  the  boat 
No.  7,  which  used  to  be  the  Mercy  Robin, 
and  were  jerking  the  timber  shores  out, 
one  of  the  men  stooping  under  her  stern 
beheld  something  white  and  gleaming. 
He  put  his  hand  down  to  it,  and,  lo!  it 
was  a  child,  in  imminent  peril  of  a  dead- 
ly crush,  as  the  boat  came  heeling  over. 
"Hold  hard!"  cried  the  man,  not  in  time 
with  his  voice,  but  in  time  with  his  sturdy 
shoulder,  to  delay  the  descent  of  the  coun- 
ter. Then  he  stooped  underneath,  while 
they  steadied  the  boat,  and  drew  forth  a 
child  in  a  white  linen  dress,  heartily 
asleep  and  happy. 

There  was  no  time  to  think  of  any  chil- 
dren now,  even  of  a  man's  own  fine  breed, 
and  the  boat  was  beginning  much  to  chafe 
upon  the  rope,  and  thirty  or  forty  fine  fel- 
lows were  all  waiting,  loath  to  hurry  Cap- 
tain Robin  (because  of  the  many  things 
he  had  dearly  lost),  yet  straining  upon 
their  own  hearts  to  stand  still.  And  the 
captain  could  not  find  his  wife,  who  had 
slipped  aside  of  the  noisy  scene,  to  have 
her  own  little  cry,  because  of  the  dance 
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her  children  would  have  made  if  they  had 
lived  to  see  it. 

There  were  plenty  of  other  women 
running  all  about  to  help,  and  to  talk, 
and  to  give  the  best  advice  to  their  hus- 
bands and  to  one  another;  but  most  of 
them  naturally  had  their  own  babies,  and 
if  words  came  to  action,  quite  enough  to 
do  to  nurse  them.  On  this  account, 
Cockscroft  could  do  no  better,  bound  as 
he  was  to  rush  forth  upon  the  sea,  than 
lay  the  child  gently  aside  of  the  stir,  and 
cover  him  with  an  old  sail,  and  leave 
word  with  an  ancient  woman  for  his  wife 
when  found.  The  little  boy  slept  on 
calmly  still,  in  spite  of  all  the  din  and 
uproar,  the  song  and  the  shout,  the  tramp 
of  heavy  feet,  the  creaking  of  capstans, 
and  the  thump  of  bulky  oars,  and  the 
crush  of  ponderous  rollers.  Away  went 
these  upon  their  errand  to  the  sea,  and 
then  came  back  the  grating  roar  and 
plashy  jerks  of  launching,  the  plunging, 
and  the  gurgling,  and  the  quiet  murmur 
of  cleft  waves. 

That  child  slept  on,  in  the  warm  good 
luck  of  having  no  boat  keel  launched 
upon  him,  nor  even  a  human  heel  of 
bulk  as  likely  to  prove  fatal.  And  the 
ancient  woman  fell  asleep  beside  him,  be- 
cause at  her  time  of  life  it  was  unjust 
that  she  should  be  astir  so  early.  And  it 
happened  that  Mrs.  Cockscroft  followed 
her  troubled  husband  down  the  steep, 
having  something  in  her  pocket  for  him, 
which  she  failed  to  fetch  to  hand.  So 
everybody  went  about  its  own  business 
(according  to  the  laws  of  nature),  and  the 
old  woman  slept  by  the  side  of  the  child, 
without  giving  him  a  corner  of  her  scar- 
let shawl. 

But  when  the  day  was  broad  and  brave, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  air  was  vigorous,  and 
every  cliff  had  a  color  of  its  own,  and  a 
character  to  come  out  with;  and  beauti- 
ful boats,  upon  a  shining  sea,  flashed  their 
oars,  and  went  up  waves  which  clearly 
were  the  stairs  of  heaven;  and  never  a 
woman,  come  to  watch  her  husband, 
could  be  sure  how  far  he  had  carried  his 
obedience  in  the  matter  of  keeping  his 
hat  and  coat  on;  neither  could  anybody 
say  what  next  those  very  clever  fisher- 
men might  be  after — nobody  having  a 
spy-glass — but  only  this  being  understood 
all  round,  that  hunger  and  salt  were  the 
victuals  for  the  day,  and  the  children 
must  chew  the  mouse-trap  baits  until 
their  dads  came  home  again ;  and  yet  in 


spite  of  all  this,  with  lightsome  hearts  (so 
hope  outstrips  the  sun,  and  soars  with 
him  behind  her)  and  a  strong  will,  up  the 
hill  they  went,  to  do  without  much  break- 
fast, but  prepare  for  a  glorious  supper. 
For  mackerel  are  good  fish  that  do  not 
strive  to  live  forever,  but  seem  glad  to 
support  the  human  race. 

Flamburians  speak  a  rich  burr  of  their 
own,  broadly  and  handsomely  distinct 
from  that  of  outer  Yorkshire.  The  same 
sagacious  contempt  for  all  hot  haste  and 
hurry  (which  people  of  impatient  fibre 
are  too  apt  to  call  "a  drawl")  may  here 
be  found,  as  in  other  Yorkshire,  guiding 
and  retarding  well  that  headlong  instru- 
ment the  tongue.  Yet  even  here  there  is 
advantage  on  the  side  of  Flamborough — 
a  longer  resonance,  a  larger  breadth,  a 
deeper  power  of  melancholy,  and  a  stron- 
ger turn  up  of  the  tail  of  discourse,  by 
some  called  the  end  of  a  sentence.  Over 
and  above  all  these  there  dwell  in  ' '  Little 
Denmark"  many  words  foreign  to  the 
real  Yorkshireman.  But,  alas  !  these 
merits  of  their  speech  can  not  be  embod- 
ied in  print  without  sad  trouble,  and  re- 
sult (if  successful)  still  more  saddening. 
Therefore  it  is  proposed  to  let  them  speak 
in  our  inferior  tongue,  and  to  try  to  make 
them  be  not  so  very  long  about  it.  For 
when  they  are  left  to  themselves  entirely, 
they  have  so  much  solid  matter  to  ex- 
press, and  they  ripen  it  in  their  minds 
and  throats  with  a  process  so  deliberate, 
that  strangers  might  condemn  them  brief- 
ly, and  be  off  without  hearing  half  of  it. 
Whenever  this  happens  to  a  Flambor- 
ough man,  he  finishes  what  he  proposed 
to  say,  and  then  says  it  all  over  again  to 
the  wind. 

When  the  "lavings"  of  the  village  (as 
the  weaker  part,  unfit  for  sea,  and  left  be- 
hind, were  politely  called,  being  very  old 
men,  women,  and  small  children),  full  of 
conversation,  came,  upon  their  way  back 
from  the  tide,  to  the  gravel  brow  now 
bare  of  boats,  they  could  not  help  discov- 
ering there  the  j)Oor  old  woman  that  fell 
asleep  because  she  ought  to  have  been  in 
bed,  and  by  her  side  a  little  boy,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  bed  at  all.  The  child 
lay  above  her  in  a  tump  of  stubbly  grass, 
where  Robin  Cockscroft  had  laid  him;  he 
had  tossed  the  old  sail  off,  perhaps  in  a 
dream,  and  he  threatened  to  roll  down 
upon  the  granny.  The  contrast  between 
his  young,  beautiful  face,  white  raiment, 
and  readiness  to  roll,  and  the  ancient 
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woman's  weary  age  (which  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  describe),  and  scarlet  shawl 
which  she  could  not  spare,  and  satisfac- 
tion to  lie  still — as  the  best  thing  left  her 
now  to  do — this  difference  between  them 
was  enough  to  take  anybody's  notice,  fa- 
cing the  well-established  sun. 

"Nanny  Pegler,  get  oop  wi'  ye!"  cried 
a  woman  even  older,  but  of  tougher  con- 
stitution. ' '  Shame  on  ye  to  lig  aboot 
so.  Be  ye  browt  to  bed  this  toime  o' 
loife  ?" 

' '  A  wonderful  f oine  babby  for  sich  an 
owd  moother,"  another  proceeded  with 
the  elegant  joke ;  ' '  and  f oine  swaddles 
too,  wi'  solid  gowd  upon  'em!" 

"Stan'  ivery  one  o'  ye  oot  o'  the  way," 
cried  ancient  Nanny,  now  as  wide-awake 
as  ever ;  ' f  Master  Robin  Cockscrof t  gie 
ma  t'  bairn,  an'  nawbody  sail  hev  him 
but  Joan  Cockscrof t." 

Joan  Cockscroft,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
was  lingering  far  behind  the  rest,  think- 
ing of  the  many  merry  launches,  when 
her  smart  young  Robin  would  have  been 
in  the  boat  with  his  father,  and  her  pret- 
ty little  Mercy  clinging  to  her  hand  upon 
the  homeward  road,  and  prattling  of  the 
fish  to  be  caught  that  day ;  and  inasmuch 
as  Joan  had  not  been  able  to  get  face  to 
face  with  her  husband  on  the  beach,  she 
had  not  yet  heard  of  the  stranger  child. 
But  soon  the  women  sent  a  little  boy  to 
fetch  her,  and  she  came  among  them, 
wondering  what  it  could  be.  For  now  a 
debate  of  some  vigor  was  arising  upon  a 
momentous  and  exciting  point,  though 
not  so  keen  by  a  hundredth  part  as  it 
would  have  been  twenty  years  afterward. 
For  the  eldest  old  woman  had  pronounced 
her  decision. 

' 1  Tell  ye  wat,  ah  dean't  think  bud  wat 
yon  bairn  mud  be  a  Frogman." 

This  caused  some  panic  and  a  general 
retreat;  for  though  the  immortal  Napo- 
leon had  scarcely  finished  changing  his 
teeth  as  yet,  a  chronic  uneasiness  about 
Crappos  haunted  that  coast  already,  and 
they  might  have  sent  this  little  boy  to 
pave  the  way,  being  capable  of  almost 
everything. 

"Frogman!"  cried  the  old  woman  next 
to  her  by  birth,  and  believed  to  have 
higher  parts,  though  not  yet  ripe.  ' '  Na, 
na;  what  Frogman  here?  Frogmen  ha' 
skinny  shanks,  and  larks'  heels,  and  holes 
down  their  bodies  like  lamperns.  No  sign 
of  no  frog  aboot  yon  bairn.  As  fair  as  a 
wench,  and  as  clean  as  a  tyke.    A'  mought 


a'mos  t  been  born  to  Flaambro' .  And  what 
gowd  ha'  Crappos  got,  poor  divils  ?" 

This  opened  the  gate  for  a  clamor  of 
discourse;  for  there  surely  could  be  no 
denial  of  her  words.  And  yet  while  her 
elder  was  alive  and  out  of  bed,  the  habit 
of  the  village  was  to  listen  to  her  say,  un- 
less any  man  of  equal  age  arose  to  coun- 
tervail it.  But  while  they  were  thus 
divided,  Mrs.  Cockscroft  came,  and  they 
stood  aside.  For  she  had  been  kind  to 
everybody  when  her  better  chances  were ; 
and  now  in  her  trouble  all  were  grieved 
because  she  took  it  so  to  heart.  Joan 
Cockscroft  did  not  say  a  word,  but  glanced 
at  the  child  with  some  contempt.  In  spite 
of  white  linen  and  yellow  gold,  what  was 
he  to  her  own  dead  Robin  ? 

But  suddenly  this  child,  whatever  he 
was,  and  vastly  soever  inferior,  opened 
his  eyes  and  sent  home  their  first  glance 
to  the  very  heart  of  Joan  Cockscroft.  It 
was  the  exact  look — or  so  she  always  said 
— of  her  dead  angel,  when  she  denied  him 
something,  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  dear 
stomach.  With  an  outburst  of  tears,  she 
flew  straight  to  the  little  one,  snatched 
him  in  her  arms,  and  tried  to  cover  him 
with  kisses. 

The  child,  however,  in  a  lordly  man- 
ner, did  not  seem  to  like  it.  He  drew 
away  his  red  lips,  and  gathered  up  his 
nose,  and  passion  new  out  of  his  beauti- 
ful eyes,  higher  passion  than  that  of  any 
Cockscroft.  And  he  tried  to  say  some- 
thing which  no  one  could  make  out. 
And  women  of  high  consideration,  look^ 
ing  on,  were  wicked  enough  to  be  pleased 
at  this,  and  say  that  he  must  be  a  young 
lord,  and  they  had  quite  foreseen  it. 
But  Joan  knew  what  children  are,  and 
soothed  him  down  so  with  delicate  hands, 
and  a  gentle  look,  and  a  subtle  way  of 
warming  his  cold  places,  that  he  very 
soon  began  to  cuddle  into  her,  and 
smile.  Then  she  turned  round  to  the 
other  people,  with  both  of  his  arms  flung 
round  her  neck,  and  his  cheek  laid  on  her 
shoulder,  and  she  only  said,  ' '  The  Lord 
hath  sent  him." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

DR.    U  P  A  N  D  O  W  N. 

The  practice  of  Flamborough  was  to 
listen  fairly  to  anything  that  might  be 
said  by  any  one  truly  of  the  native  breed, 
and  to  receive  it  well  into  the  crust  of  the 
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mind,  and  let  it  sink  down  slowly.  But 
even  after  that,  it  might  not  take  root, 
unless  it  were  fixed  in  its  settlement  by 
their  two  great  powers — the  law,  and  the 
Lord. 

They  had  many  visitations  from  the 
Lord,  as  needs  must  be  in  such  a  very 
stormy  place;  whereas  of  the  law  they 
heard  much  less ;  but  still  they  were  even 
more  afraid  of  that ;  for  they  never  knew 
how  much  it  might  cost. 

Balancing  matters  (as  they  did  their 
fish,  when  the  price  was  worth  it,  in 
Weigh  Lane),  they  came  to  the  set  con- 
clusion that  the  law  and  the  Lord  might 
not  agree  concerning  the  child  cast  among 
them  by  the  latter.  A  child  or  two  had 
been  thrown  ashore  before,  and  trouble 
once  or  twice  had  come  of  it;  and  this 
child  being  cast,  no  one  could  say  how, 
to  such  a  height  above  all  other  children, 
he  was  likely  enough  to  bring  a  spell  upon 
their  boats,  if  anything  crooked  to  God's 
will  were  done ;  and  even  to  draw  them  to 
their  last  stocking,  if  anything  offended 
the  providence  of  law. 

In  any  other  place  it  would  have  been 
a  point  of  combat  what  to  say  and  what 
to  do  in  such  a  case  as  this.  But  Flam- 
borough  was  of  all  the  wide  world  hap- 
piest in  possessing  an  authority  to  recon- 
cile all  doubts.  The  law  and  the  Lord — 
two  powers  supposed  to  be  at  variance  al- 
ways, and  to  share  the  week  between  them 
in  proportions  fixed  by  lawyers — the  holy 
and  unholy  elements  of  man's  brief  ex- 
istence, were  combined  in  Flamborough 
parish  in  the  person  of  its  magisterial 
rector.  He  was  also  believed  to  excel  in 
the  arts  of  divination  and  medicine  too, 
for  he  was  a  full  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Be- 
fore this  gentleman  must  be  laid,  both  for 
purse  and  conscience1  sake,  the  case  of  the 
child  just  come  out  of  the  fogs. 

And  true  it  was  that  all  these  powers 
were  centred  in  one  famous  man,  known 
among  the  laity  as  "Parson  Upandown." 
For  the  Reverend  Turner  Upround,  to 
give  him  his  proper  name,  was  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the 
present  rector  of  Flamborough.  Of  all 
his  offices  and  powers,  there  was  not  one 
that  he  overstrained;  and  all  that  knew 
him,  unless  they  were  thorough  -  going 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  loved  him.  Not 
that  he  was  such  a  soft-spoken  man  as 
many  were,  who  thought  more  evil ;  but 
because  of  his  deeds  and  nature,  which 
were  of  the  kindest.    He  did  his  utmost. 


on  demand  of  duty,  to  sacrifice  this  nature 
to  his  stern  position  as  pastor  and  master 
of  an  up-hill  parish,  with  many  wrong 
things  to  be  kept  under.  But  while  he 
succeeded  in  the  form  now  and  then,  he 
failed  continually  in  the  substance. 

This  gentleman  was  not  by  any  means 
a  fool,  unless  a  kind  heart  proves  folly. 
At  Cambridge  he  had  done  very  well,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  tripos,  and  was 
chosen  fellow  and  tutor  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College.  But  tiring  of  that  dull 
round  in  his  prime,  he  married,  and  took 
to  a  living ;  and  the  living  was  one  of  the 
many  upon  which  a  perpetual  faster  can 
barely  live,  unless  he  can  go  naked  also, 
and  keep  naked  children.  Now  the  par- 
sons had  not  yet  discovered  the  glorious 
merits  of  hard  fasting,  but  freely  enjoyed, 
and  with  gratitude  to  God,  the  powers 
with  which  He  had  blessed  them.  Hap- 
pily Dr.  Upround  had  a  solid  income  of 
his  own,  and  (like  a  sound  mathemati- 
cian) he  took  a  wife  of  terms  coincident. 
So,  without  being  wealthy,  they  lived 
very  well,  and  helped  their  poorer  neigh- 
bors. 

Such  a  man  generally  thrives  in  the 
thriving  of  his  Hock,  and  does  not  har- 
ry them.  He  gives  them  spiritual  food 
enough  to  support  them  without  dainti- 
ness, and  he  keeps  the  proper  distinction 
between  the  Sunday  and  the  poorer  days. 
He  clangs  no  bell  of  reproach  upon  a 
Monday,  when  the  squire  is  leading  the 
lady  in  to  dinner,  and  the  laborer  sniffing 
at  his  supper  pot;  and  he  lets  the  world 
play  on  a  Saturday,  while  he  works  his 
own  head  to  find  good  ends  for  the  mor- 
row. Because  he  is  a  wise  man  who 
knows  what  other  men  are,  and  how  sel- 
dom they  desire  to  be  told  the  same  thing 
more  than  a  hundred  and  four  times  in  a 
year. "  Neither  did  his  clerical  skill  stop 
here ;  for  Parson  Upround  thought  twice 
about  it  before  he  said  anything  to  rub 
sore  consciences,  even  when  he  had  them 
at  his  mercy,  and  silent  before  him,  on  a 
Sunday.  He  behaved  like  a  gentleman 
in  this  matter,  where  so  much  temptation 
lurks,  looking  always  at  the  man  whom 
he  did  not  mean  to  hit,  so  that  the  guilty 
one  received  it  through  him,  and  felt  him- 
self better  by  comparison.  In  a  word, 
this  parson  did  his  duty  well,  and  pleas- 
antly for  all  his  flock ;  and  nothing  im- 
bittered  him,  unless  a  man  pretended  to 
doctrine  without  holy  orders. 

For  the   doctor  reasoned  thus — and 
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sound  it  sounds — if  divinity  is  a  matter 
for  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  how  can  there 
be  degrees  in  it  ?  He  held  a  degree  in  it, 
and  felt  what  it  had  cost;  and  not  the 
parish  only,  but  even  his  own  wife,  was 
proud  to  have  a  doctor  every  Sunday. 
And  his  wife  took  care  that  his  rich  red 
hood,  kerseymere  small-clothes,  and  black 
silk  stockings  upon  calves  of  dignity,  were 
such  that  his  congregation  scorned  the  sur- 
geons all  the  way  to  Beverley. 

Happy  in  a  pleasant  nature,  kindly 
heart,  and  tranquil  home,  he  was  also 
happy  in  those  awards  of  life  in  which 
men  are  helpless.  He  was  blessed  with  a 
good  wife  and  three  good  children,  doing 
well,  and  vigorous  and  hardy  as  the  air 
and  clime  and  cliffs.  His  wife  was  not 
quite  of  his  own  age,  but  old  enough  to 
understand  and  follow  him  faithfully 
down  the  slope  of  years.  A  wife  with 
mind  enough  to  know  that  a  husband  is 
not  faultless,  and  with  heart  enough  to 
feel  that  if  he  were,  she  would  not  love 
him  so.  And  under  her  were  comprised 
their  children — two  boys  at  school,  and  a 
baby-girl  at  home. 

So  far,  the  rector  of  this  parish  was 
truly  blessed  and  blessing.  But  in  every 
man's  lot  must  be  some  crook,  since  this 
crooked  world  turned  round.  In  Parson 
Upround's  lot  the  crook  might  seem  a  very 
small  one ;  but  he  found  it  almost  too  big 
for  him.  His  dignity  and  peace  of  mind, 
large  good-will  of  ministry  and  strong 
Christian  sense  of  magistracy,  all  were 
sadly  pricked  and  wounded  by  a  very 
small  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  his  spirit. 

Almost  every  honest  man  is  the  right- 
ful owner  of  a  nickname.  When  he  was 
a  boy  at  school  he  could  not  do  without 
one,  and  if  the  other  boys  valued  him, 
perhaps  he  had  a  dozen.  And  afterward, 
when  there  is  less  j)erceptioii  of  right  and 
wrong  and  character,  in  the  weaker  time 
of  manhood,  he  may  earn  another,  if  the 
spirit  is  within  him.. 

But  woe  is  him  if  a  nasty  foe,  or  some- 
body trying  to  be  one,  annoyed  for  the 
moment  with  him,  yet  meaning  no  more 
harm  than  pepper,  smite  him  to  the  quick, 
at  venture,  in  his  most  retired  and  privy- 
conscienced  hole.  And  when  this  is  done 
by  a  Nonconformist  to  a  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity, and  the  man  who  does  it  owes  some 
money  to  the  man  he  does  it  to,  can  the 
latter  gentleman  take  a  large  and  genial 
view  of  his  critics : 

This  gross  wrong  and  ungrateful  out- 
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rage  was  inflicted  thus.  A  leading  Meth- 
odist from  Filey  town,  who  owed  the  doc- 
tor half  a  guinea,  came  one  summer  and 
set  up  his  staff  in  the  hollow  of  a  lime- 
kiln, where  he  lived  upon  fish  for  change 
of  diet,  and  because  he  could  get  it  for 
nothing.  This  was  a  man  of  some  elo- 
quence, and  his  calling  in  life  was  cob- 
bling, and  to  encourage  him  therein,  and 
keep  him  from  theology,  the  rector  not 
only  forgot  his  half  guinea,  but  sent  him 
three  or  four  pairs  of  riding-boots  to  mend, 
and  let  him  charge  his  own  price,  which 
was  strictly  heterodox.  As  a  part  of  the 
bargain,  this  fellow  came  to  church,  and 
behaved  as  well  as  could  be  hoped  of  a 
man  who  had  received  his  money.  He 
sat  by  a  pillar,  and  no  more  than  crossed 
his  legs  at  the  worst  thing  that  disagreed 
with  him.  And  it  might  have  done  him 
goed,  and  made  a  decent  cobbler  of  him, 
if  the  parson  had  only  held  him  when  he 
got  him  on  the  hook.  But  this  is  the  very 
thing  which  all  great  preachers  are  too  be- 
nevolent to  do.  Dr.  Upround  looked  at 
this  sinner,  who  was  getting  into  a  fright 
upon  his  own  account,  though  not  a  bad 
preacher  when  he  could  afford  it ;  and  the 
cobbler  could  no  more  look  up  to  the  doc- 
tor than  when  he  charged  him  a  full  crown 
beyond  the  contract.  In  his  kindness  for 
all  who  seemed  convinced  of  sin,  the  good 
preacher  halted,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Job- 
bins  with  a  soft,  relaxing  gaze.  Jobbins 
appeared  as  if  he  would  come  to  church 
forever,  and  never  cheat  any  sound  cler- 
gyman again;  whereupon  the  generous 
divine  omitted  a  whole  page  of  menaces 
prepared  for  him,  and  passed  prematurely 
to  the  tender  strain  which  always  winds 
up  a  good  sermon. 

Now  what  did  Jobbins  do  in  return  for 
all  this  magnanimous  mercy  ?  Invited  to 
dine  with  the  senior  church-warden  upon 
the  strength  of  having  been  at  church,  and 
to  encourage  him  for  another  visit,  and 
being  asked,  as  soon  as  ever  decency  per- 
mitted, what  he  thought  of  Parson  Up- 
round's  doctrine,  between  two  crackles  of 
young  griskin  (come  straight  from  the 
rectory  pig-sty),  he  was  grieved  to  express 
a  stern  opinion  long  remembered  at  Flam- 
borough  : 

' '  Ca'  yo  yon  mon  '  Dr.  Uproond  V  I 
ca'  un  'Dr.  Upandoon.'" 

From  that  day  fortli  the  rector  of  the 
parish  was  known  far  and  wide  as  "Dr. 
Upandown,"  even  among  those  who  loved 
him  best.    For  the  name  well  described 
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his  benevolent  practice  of  undoing"  any 
harsh  thing  he  might  have  said,  some- 
times by  a  smile,  and  very  often  with  a 
shilling,  or  a  basket  of  spring  cabbages. 
So  that  Mrs.  Upround,  when  buttoning 
up  his  coat — which  he  always  forgot  to  do 
for  himself — did  it  with  the  words,  "My 
dear,  now  scold  no  one;  really  it  is  be- 
coming too  expensive."  "Shall  I  aban- 
don duty, "he  would  answer,  with  some 
dignity,  ' '  while  a  shilling  is  sufficient  to 
enforce  it  ?" 

Dr.  Upround's  people  had  now  found 
out  that  their  minister  and  magistrate  dis- 
charged his  duty  toward  his  pillow,  no 
vless  than  to  his  pulpit.  His  parish  had 
acquired,  through  the  work  of  genera- 
tions, a  habit  of  getting  up  at  night, 
and  being  all  alive  at  cock-crow ;  and  the 
rector  (while  very  new  amongst  them) 
tried  to  bow — or  rather  rise — to  night- 
watch.  But  a  little  of  that  exercise  lasted 
him  for  long;  and  he  liked  to  talk  of  it 
afterward,  but  for  the  present  was  obliged 
to  drop  it.  For  he  found  himself  pale, 
when  his  wife  made  him  see  himself ;  and 
his  hours  of  shaving  were  so  dreadful; 
and  scarcely  a  bit  of  fair  dinner  could  be 
got,  with  the  whole  of  the  day  thrown 
out  so.  In  short,  he  settled  it  wisely  that 
the  fishers  of  fish  must  yield  to  the  hab- 
its of  fish,  which  can  not  be  corrected; 
but  the  fishers  of  men  (who  can  live  with- 
out catching  them)  need  not  be  up  to  all 
their  hours,  but  may  take  them  reasona- 
bly. 

His  parishioners — who  could  do  very 
well  without  him,  as  far  as  that  goes,  all 
the  week,  and  by  no  means  wanted  him 
among  their  boats — joyfully  left  him  to 
his  own  time  of  day,  and  no  more  wor- 
ried him  out  of  season  than  he  worried 
them  so.  It  became  a  matter  of  right 
feeling  with  them  not  to  ring  a  big  bell, 
which  the  rector  had  put  up  to  challenge 
everybody's  spiritual  need,  until  the  sta- 
ble clock  behind  the  bell  had  struck  ten 
and  finished  gurgling. 

For  this  reason,  on  St.  Swithin's  morn, 
in  the  said  year  1782,  the  grannies,  wives, 
and  babes  of  Flamborough,  who  had 
been  to  help  the  launch,  but  could  not 
pull  the  laboring  oar,  nor  even  hold  the 
tiller,  spent  the  time  till  ten  o'clock  in 
seeing  to  their  own  affairs — the  most 
laudable  of  all  pursuits  for  almost  any 
woman.  And  then,  with  some  little  dis- 
pute among  them  (the  offspring  of  the 
merest  accident),  they  arrived  in  some 


force  at  the  gate  of  Dr.  Upround,  and  no 
woman  liked  to  pull  the  bell,  and  still  less 
to  let  another  woman  do  it  for  her.  But 
an  old  man  came  up  who  was  quite  deaf, 
and  every  one  asked  him  to  do  it. 

In  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  all  good 
things,  Mrs.  Cockscroft  had  thoroughly 
fed  the  little  stranger,  and  washed  him, 
and  undressed  him,  and  set  him  up  in  her 
own  bed,  and  wrapped  him  in  her  woollen 
shawl,  because  he  shivered  sadly;  and 
there  he  stared  about  with  wondering 
eyes,  and  gave  great  orders — so  far  as  his 
new  nurse  could  make  out — but  speaking 
gibberish,  as  she  said,  and  flying  into  a 
rage  because  it  was  out  of  Christian 
knowledge.  But  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand some  English,  although  he  could 
only  pronounce  two  words,  both  short, 
and  in  such  conjunction  quite  unlawful 
for  any  except  the  highest  Spiritual  Pow- 
er. Mrs.  Cockscroft,  being  a  pious  wom- 
an, hoped  that  her  ears  were  wrong,  or 
else  that  the  words  were  foreign  and 
meant  no  harm,  though  the  child  seemed 
to  take  in  much  of  what  was  said,  and 
when  asked  his  name,  answered,  wrath- 
fully,  and  as  if  everybody  was  bound  to 
know,  "Izunsabe!  Izunsabe!" 

But  now,  when  brought  before  Dr.  Up- 
round,  no  child  of  the  very  best  English 
stock  could  look  more  calm  and  peaceful. 
He  could  walk  well  enough,  but  liked 
better  to  be  carried ;  and  the  kind  woman 
who  had  so  taken  him  up  was  only  too 
proud  to  carry  him.  Whatever  the  rec- 
tor and  magistrate  might  say,  her  mean- 
ing was  to  keep  this  little  one,  with  her 
husband's  good  consent,  which  she  was 
sure  of  getting. 

"Set  him  down,  ma'am,"  the  doctor 
said,  when  he  had  heard  from  half  a  doz- 
en good  women  all  about  him ;  ' 1  Mistress 
Cockscroft,  put  him  on  his  legs,  and  let 
me  question  him." 

But  the  child  resisted  this  proceeding. 
With  nature's  inborn  and  just  loathing 
of  examination,  he  spun  upon  his  little 
heels,  and  swore  with  all  his  might,  at  the 
same  time  throwing  up  his  hands  and 
twirling  his  thumbs  in  a  very  odd  and 
foreign  way. 

"What  a  shocking  child!"  cried  Mrs. 
Upround,  who  was  come  to  know  all 
about  it.  "Jane,  run  away  with  Miss 
Janetta." 

"The  child  is  not  to  blame,"  said  the 
rector,  "but  only  the  people  who  have 
brought  him  up.    A  prettier  or  more 
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clever  little  head  I  have  never  seen  in  all 
my  life ;  and  we  studied  such  things  at 
Cambridge.  My  fine  little  fellow,  shake 
hands  with  me." 

The  boy  broke  off  his  vicious  little 
dance,  and  looked  up  at  this  tall  gentle- 
man with  great  surprise.  His  dark  eyes 
dwelt  upon  the  parson's  kindly  face,  with 
that  power  of  inquiry  which  the  very 
young  possess,  and  then  he  put  both  lit- 
tle hands  into  the  gentleman's,  and  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  the  most  heart-broken 
tears. 

' '  Poor  little  man !"  said  the  rector,  very 
gently,  taking  him  up  in  his  arms  and 
patting  the  silky  black  curls,  while  great 
drops  fell,  and  a  nose  was  rubbed  on  his 
shoulder ;  "  it  is  early  for  you  to  begin  bad 
times.  Why,  how  old  are  you,  if  you 
please  ?" 

The  little  boy  sat  up  on  the  kind  man's 
arm,  and  poked  a  small  investigating  fin- 
ger into  the  ear  that  was  next  to  him,  and 
the  locks  just  beginning  to  be  marked 
with  gray;  and  then  he  said,  "Sore,"  and 
tossed  his  chin  up,  evidently  meaning, 
"Make  your  best  of  that."  And  the 
women  drew  a  long  breath,  and  nudged  at 
one  another. 

' '  Well  done !  Four  years  old,  my  dear. 
You  see  that  he  understands  English  well 
enough,"  said  the  parson  to  his  parish- 
ioners :  "he  will  tell  us  all  about  himself 
by-and-by,  if  we  do  not  hurry  him.  You 
think  him  a  French  child.  I  do  not, 
though  the  name  which  he  gives  him- 
self, '  Izunsabe, '  has  a  French  aspect  about 
it.  Let  me  think.  I  will  try  him  with  a 
French  interrogation :  '  Parlez-vous  Fran- 
cais,  mon  enfan  V  " 

Dr.  Upround  watched  the  effect  of  his 
words  with  outward  calm,  but  an  inward 
flutter.  For  if  this  clever  child  should 
reply  in  French,  the  doctor  could  never 
go  on  with  it,  but  must  stand  there  be- 
fore his  congregation  in  a  worse  position 
than  when  he  lost  his  place,  as  sometimes 
happened,  in  a  sermon.  With  wild  te- 
merity he  had  given  vent  to  the  only 
French  words  within  his  knowledge ;  and 
he  determined  to  follow  them  up  with 
Latin  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst. 

But  luckily  no  harm  came  of  this,  but, 
contrariwise,  a  lasting  good.  For  the 
child  looked  none  the  wiser,  while  the 
doctor's  influence  was  increased. 

"Aha!"  the  good  parson  cried.  "I 
was  sure  that  he  was  no  Frenchman. 
But  we  must  hear  something  about  him 


very  soon,  for  what  you  tell  me  is  im- 
possible. If  he  had  come  from  the  sea,  he 
must  have  been  wet;  it  could  never  be 
otherwise.  Whereas,  his  linen  clothes 
are  dry,  and  even  quite  lately  fullered — 
ironed  you  might  call  it." 

"Please  your  worship,"  cried  Mrs. 
Cockscroft,  who  was  growing  wild  with 
jealousy,  "I  did  up  all  his  little  things, 
hours  and  hours  ere  your  hoose  was 
up." 

"Ah,  you  had  night -work!  To  be 
sure !  Were  his  clothes  dry  or  wet  when 
you  took  them  off  ?" 

' '  Not  to  say  dry,  your  worship ;  and 
yet  not  to  say  very  wet.  Betwixt  and 
between,  like  my  good  master's,  when  he 
cometh  from  a  pour  of  rain,  or  a  heavy 
spray.  And  the  color  of  the  land  was 
upon  them  here  and  there.  And  the  gold 
tags  were  sewn  with  something  wonder- 
ful. My  best  pair  of  scissors  would  not 
touch  it.  I  was  frightened  to  put  them 
to  the  tub,  your  worship ;  but  they  up  and 
shone  lovely  like  a  tailor's  buttons.  My 
master  hath  found  him,  Sir;  and  it  lies 
with  him  to  keep  him.  And  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away  our  Bob." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Dr.  Upround,  gently, 
and  placing  the  child  in  her  arms  again, 
' '  the  Almighty  has  chastened  you  very 
sadly.  This  child  is  not  mine  to  dispose 
of,  nor  yours ;  but  if  he  will  comfort  you, 
keep  him  till  we  hear  of  him.  I  will  take 
down  in  writing  the  particulars  of  the 
case,  when  Captain  Robin  has  come  home 
and  had  his  rest — say,  at  this  time  to-mor- 
row, or  later;  and  then  you  will  sign 
them,  and  they  shall  be  published.  For 
you  know,  Mrs.  Cockscroft,  however 
much  you  may  be  taken  with  him,  you 
must  not  turn  kidnapper.  Moreover,  it 
is  needful,  as  there  may  have  been  some 
wreck  (though  none  of  you  seem  to  have 
heard  of  any),  that  this  strange  occur- 
rence should  be  made  known.  Then,  if 
nothing  is  heard  of  it,  you  can  keep  him, 
and  may  the  Lord  bless  him  to  you  !*' 

Without  any  more  ado,  she  kissed  the 
child,  and  wanted  to  carry  him  straight 
away,  after  courtesying  to  his  worship; 
but  all  the  other  women  insisted  on  a 
smack  of  him,  for  pity's  sake,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  gold,  and  to  confirm  the 
settlement.  And  a  settlement  it  was, 
for  nothing  came  of  any  publication  of 
the  case,  such  as  in  those  days  could  be 
made  without  great  expense  and  exer- 
tion. 
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So  the  boy  grew  up,  tall,  brave,  and 
comely,  and  fu]l  of  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, as  behooved  a  boy  cast  on  the  winds. 
So  far  as  that  goes,  his  foster-parents 
would  rather  have  found  him  more  steady 
and  less  comely,  for  if  he  was  to  step  into 
their  lost  son's  shoes,  he  might  do  it  with- 
out seeming  to  outshine  him.  But  they 
got  over  that  little  jealousy  in  time,  when 
the  boy  began  to  be  useful,  and,  so  far  as 
was  possible,  they  kept  him  under  by 
quoting  against  him  the  character  of  Bob, 
bringing  it  back  from  heaven  of  a  much 
higher  quality  than  ever  it  was  upon  the 
earth.  In  vain  did  this  living  child  aspire 
to  such  level;  how  can  an  earthly  boy 
compare  with  one  who  never  did  a  wrong 
thing,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  ? 

Passing  that  difficult  question,  and  for- 
bearing to  compare  a  boy  with  angels,  be 
he  what  he  will,  his  first  need  (after  that 
of  victuals)  is  a  name  whereby  his  fel- 
low-boys may  know  him.  Is  he  to  be 
shouted  at  with,  "Come  here,  what's 
your  name  ?"  or  is  he  to  be  called  (as  if  in 
high  rebuke),  "Boy  ?"  And  yet  there  are 
grown-up  folk  who  do  all  this  without 
hesitation,  failing  to  remember  their  own 
predicament  at  a  by-gone  iieriod.  Boys 
are  as  useful,  in  their  way,  as  any  other 
order ;  and  if  they  can  be  said  to  do  some 
mischief,  they  can  not  be  said  to  do  it  neg- 
ligently. It  is  their  privilege  and  duty 
to  be  truly  active ;  and  their  Maker,  hav- 
ing spread  a  dull  world  before  them,  has 
provided  them  with  gifts  of  play  while 
their  joints  are  supple. 

The  present  boy,  having  been  born 
without  a  father  or  a  mother  (so  far  as 
could  yet  be  discovered),  was  driven  to  do 
what  our  ancestors  must  have  done  when 
it  was  less  needful.  That  is  to  say,  to 
work  his  own  name  out  by  some  distinct- 
ive process.  When  the  parson  had  clear- 
ly shown  him  not  to  be  a  Frenchman,  a 
large  contumely  spread  itself  about,  by 
reason  of  his  gold,  and  eyes,  and  hair,  and 
name  (which  might  be  meant  for  Isaak), 
that  he  was  sprung  from  a  race  more  hon- 
ored now  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  But 
the  women  declared  that  it  could  not  be ; 
and  the  rector  desiring  to  christen  him, 
because  it  might  never  have  been  done 
before,  refused  point-blank  to  put  any 
"Isaac1'  in,  and  was  satisfied  with  "Rob- 
in" only,  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
saved  him. 

The  rector  showed  deep  knowledge  of 
his  flock,  which  looked  upon  Jews  as  the 


goats  of  the  Kingdom ;  for  any  Jew  must 
die  for  a  world  of  generations  ere  ever  a 
Christian  thinks  much  of  him.  But  find- 
ing him  not  to  be  a  Jew,  the  other  boys, 
instead  of  being  satisfied,  condemned  him 
for  a  Dutchman. 

Whatever  he  was,  the  boy  throve  well, 
and  being  so  flouted  by  his  playmates, 
took  to  thoughts  and  habits  and  amuse- 
ments of  his  own.  In-door  life  never 
suited  him  at  all,  nor  too  much  of  hard 
learning,  although  his  capacity  was  such 
that  he  took  more  advancement  in  an 
hour  than  the  thick  heads  of  young  Flam- 
borough  made  in  a  whole  leap-year  of 
Sundays.  For  any  Flamburian  boy  was 
considered  a  "Brain  Scholar,"  and  a 
"  Head-Languager,"  when  he  could  write 
down  the  parson's  text,  and  chalk  up  a 
fish  on  the  weigh-board  so  that  his  father 
or  mother  could  tell  in  three  guesses  what 
manner  of  fish  it  was.  And  very  few  in- 
deed had  ever  passed  this  trial. 

For  young  Robin  it  was  a  very  hard 
thing  to  be  treated  so  by  the  other  boys. 
He  could  run,  or  jump,  or  throw  a  stone, 
or  climb  a  rock  with  the  best  of  them ;  but 
all  these  things  he  must  do  by  himself, 
simply  because  he  had  no  name.  A  fee- 
ble youth  would  have  moped,  but  Robin 
only  grew  more  resolute.  Alone  he  did 
what  the  other  boys  would  scarcely  in 
competition  dare.  No  crag  was  too  steep 
for  him,  no  cave  too  dangerous  and  wave- 
beaten,  no  race  of  the  tide  so  strong  and 
swirling  as  to  scare  him  of  his  wits.  He 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  danger,  having  very 
little  else  to  rejoice  in;  and  he  won  for 
himself  by  nimble  ways  and  rapid  turns 
on  land  and  sea,  the  name  of  "Lithe,"  or 
"  Lyth,"  and  made  it  famous  even  far  in- 
land. 

For  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  love  of 
excitement,  versatility,  and  daring  de- 
manded a  livelier  outlet  than  the  slow  toil 
of  deep-sea  fishing.  To  the  most  patient, 
persevering,  and  long-suffering  of  the 
arts,  Robin  Lyth  did  not  take  kindly,  al- 
though he  was  so  handy  with  a  boat.  Old 
Robin  vainly  strove  to  cast  his  angling 
mantle  over  him.  The  gifts  of  the  youth 
were  brighter  and  higher ;  he  showed  an 
inborn  fitness  for  the  lofty  development 
of  free  trade.  Eminent  powers  must 
force  their  way,  as  now  they  were  do- 
ing with  Napoleon  ;  and  they  did  the 
same  with  Robin  Lyth,  without  exacting 
tithe  in  kind  of  all  the  foremost  human 
race. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  A  LANE,  NOT  ALONE. 

Stephen  Anerley's  daughter  was  by 
no  means  of  a  crooked  mind,  but  open  as 
the  day  in  all  things,  unless  any  one  mis- 
trusted her.  and  showed  it  by  cross-ques- 
tioning. When  this  was  done,  she  re- 
sented it  quickly  by  concealing  the  very 
things  which  she  would  have  told  of  her 
own  accord ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the 
person  to  whom  of  all  she  should  have 
been  most  open,  was  the  one  most  apt  to 
check  her  by  suspicious  curiosity.  And 
now  her  mother  already  began  to  do  this, 
as  concerned  the  smuggler,  knowing  from 
the  revenue  officer  that  Mary  must  have 
seen  him.  Mary,  being  a  truthful  damsel, 
told  no  lies  about  it;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  did  not  rush  forth  with  all  the 
history,  as  she  probably  would  have  done 
if  left  unexamined.  And  so  she  said  noth- 
ing about  the  ear-ring,  or  the  run  that  was 
to  come  off  that  week,  or  the  riding-skirt, 
or  a  host  of  little  things,  including  her 
promise  to  visit  Bempton  Lane. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  had  a  mind  to 
tell  her  father,  and  take  his  opinion  about 
it  all.  But  he  was  a  little  cross  that  even- 
ing, not  with  her,  but  with  the  world  at 
large ;  and  that  discouraged  her ;  and  then 
she  thought  that  being  an  officer  of  the 
king — as  he  liked  to  call  himself  some- 
times— he  might  feel  bound  to  give  infor- 
mation about  the  impending  process  of 
free  trade ;  which  to  her  would  be  a  breach 
of  honor,  considering  how  she  knew  of  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  she  heartily  wished 
that  she  never  had  seen  that  Robin  Lyth ; 
and  then  she  became  ashamed  of  herself 
for  indulging  such  a  selfish  wish.  For 
he  might  have  been  lying  dead  but  for 
her ;  and  then  what  would  become  of  the 
many  poor  people  whose  greatest  comfort 
he  was  said  to  be  ?  And  what  good  could 
arise  from  his  destruction,  if  cruel  people 
compassed  it  ?  Free  trade  must  be  car- 
ried on,  for  the  sake  of  everybody,  includ- 
ing Captain  Carroway  himself ;  and  if  an 
old  and  ugly  man  succeeded  a  young  and 
generous  one  as  leader  of  the  free-trade 
movement,  all  the  women  in  the  country 
would  put  the  blame  on  her. 

Looking  at  these  things  loftily,  and 
with  a  strong  determination  not  to  think 
twice  of  what  any  one  might  say  who  did 
not  understand  the  subject,  Mary  was 
forced  at  last  to  the  stern  conclusion  that 
she  must  keep  her  promise.    Not  only  be- 


cause it  was  a  promise — although  that 
went  a  very  long  way  with  her — but  also 
because  there  seemed  no  other  chance  of 
performing  a  positive  duty.  Simple  hon- 
esty demanded  that  she  should  restore  to 
the  owner  a  valuable,  and  beyond  all  doubt 
important,  piece  of  property.  Two  hours 
had  she  spent  in  looking  for  it,  and  de- 
prived her  dear  father  of  his  breakfast 
shrimps;  and  was  all  this  trouble  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  herself,  perhaps,  ac- 
cused of  theft,  because  her  mother  was  so 
short  and  sharp  in  wanting  to  know  ev- 
erything, and  to  turn  it  her  own  way  ? 

The  trinket,  which  she  had  found  at 
last,  seemed  to  be  a  very  uncommon  and 
precious  piece  of  jewelry;  it  was  made  of 
pure  gold,  minutely  chased  and  threaded 
with  curious  workmanship,  in  form  like 
a  melon,  and  bearing  what  seemed  to  be 
Characters  of  some  foreign  language :  there 
might  be  a  spell,  or  even  witchcraft,  in  it, 
and  the  sooner  it  was  out  of  her  keep- 
ing the  better.  Nevertheless  she  took 
very  good  care  of  it,  wrapping  it  in  lamb's- 
wool,  and  peeping  at  it  many  times  a  day, 
to  be  sure  that  it  was  safe,  until  it  made 
her  think  of  the  owner  so  much,  and  the 
many  wonders  she  had  heard  about  him, 
that  she  grew  quite  angry  with  herself 
and  it,  and  locked  it  away,  and  then 
looked  at  it  again. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  on  the  very  day 
when  Mary  was  to  stroll  down  Bempton 
Lane  (not  to  meet  any  one,  of  course,  but 
simply  for  the  merest  chance  of  what 
might  hax^pen) ,  her  father  had  business  at 
Driffield  corn  market,  which  would  keep 
him  from  home  nearly  all  the  day.  When 
his  daughter  heard  of  it  she  was  much  cast 
down ;  for  she  hoped  that  he  might  have 
been  looking  about  on  the  northern  part 
of  the  farm,  as  he  generally  was  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  although  he  could  not  see 
Bempton  Lane  at  all,  perhaps,  without 
some  newly  acquired  power  of  seeing 
round  sharp  corners,  still  it  would  have 
been  a  comfort  and  a  strong  resource  for 
conscience  to  have  felt  that  he  was  not  so 
very  far  away.  And  this  feeling  of  want 
made  his  daughter  resolve  to  have  some 
one  at  any  rate  near  her.  If  Jack  had 
only  been  at  home,  she  need  have  sought 
no  further,  for  he  would  have  entered 
into  all  her  thoughts  about  it,  and  obeyed 
her  orders  beautifully.  But  Willie  was 
quite  different,  and  hated  any  trouble, 
being  spoiled  so  by  his  mother  and  the 
maidens  all  around  them. 
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However,  in  such  a  strait,  what  was 
there  to  do  but  to  trust  in  Willie,  who 
was  old  enough,  being  five  years  in  front 
of  Mary,  and  then  to  try  to  make  him 
sensible  ?  Willie  Anerley  had  no  idea 
that  anybody — far  less  his  own  sister — 
could  take  such  a  view  of  him.  He  knew 
himself  to  be,  and  all  would  say  the  same 
of  him,  superior  in  his  original  gifts,  and 
his  manner  of  making  use  of  them,  to  the 
rest  of  the  family  put  together.  He  had 
spent  a  month  in  Glasgow,  when  the 
whole  place  was  astir  with  the  ferment 
of  many  great  inventions,  and  another 
month  in  Edinburgh,  when  that  noble 
city  was  aglow  with  the  dawn  of  large 
ideas;  also,  he  had  visited  London,  fore- 
most of  his  family,  and  seen  enough  new 
things  there  to  fill  all  Yorkshire  with  sur- 
prise; and  the  result  of  such  wide  expe- 
rience was  that  he  did  not  like  hard  work 
at  all.  Neither  could  he  even  be  content 
to  accept  and  enjoy,  without  labor  of  his 
own,  the  many  good  things  provided  for 
him.  He  was  always  trying  to  discover 
something  which  never  seemed  to  answer, 
and  continually  flying  after  something 
new,  of  which  he  never  got  fast  hold.  In 
a  word,  he  was  spoiled,  by  nature  first, 
and  then  by  circumstances,  for  the  peace- 
ful life  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  unac- 
knowledged blessings  of  a  farmer. 

"Willie  dear,  will  you  come  with  me  ?" 
Mary  said  to  him  that  day,  catching  him 
as  he  ran  down  stairs  to  air  some  inspira- 
tion. "Will  you  come  with  me  for  just 
one  hour?  I  wish  you  would;  and  I 
would  be  so  thankful." 

"Child,  it  is  quite  impossible,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  frown  which  set  off  his  del- 
icate eyebrows  and  high  but  rather  nar- 
row forehead ;  ' '  you  always  want  me  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  have  the  most- 
important  work  in  hand.  Any  childish 
whim  of  yours  matters  more  than  hours 
and  hours  of  hard  labor." 

"  Oh,  Willie,  but  you  know  how  I  try 
to  help  you,  and  all  the  patterns  I  cut  out 
last  week !  Do  come  for  once,  Willie ;  if 
you  refuse,  you  will  never,  never  forgive 
yourself." 

Willie  Anerley  was  as  good-natured  as 
any  self-indulged  youth  can  be ;  he  loved 
his  sister  in  his  way,  and  was  indebted  to 
her  for  getting  out  of  a  great  many  little 
scrapes.  He  saw  how  much  she  was  in 
earnest  now,  and  felt  some  desire  to  know 
what  it  was  about.  Moreover  —  which 
settled  the  point — he  was  getting  tired  of 


sticking  to  one  thing  for  a  time  unusually 
long  with  him.  But  he  would  not  throw 
away  the  chance  of  scoring  a  huge  debt  of 
gratitude. 

"Well,  do  what  you  like  with  me,"  he 
answered,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  never  can  have 
my  own  way  five  minutes.  It  serves  me 
quite  right  for  being  so  good-natured." 

Mary  gave  him  a  kiss,  which  must  have 
been  an  object  of  ambition  to  anybody  else ; 
but  it  only  made  him  wipe  his  mouth ;  and 
presently  the  two  set  forth  upon  the  path 
toward  Bempton. 

Robin  Lyth  had  chosen  well  his  place 
for  meeting  Mary.  The  lane  (of  which 
he  knew  every  yard  as  well  as  he  knew 
the  rocks  themselves)  was  deep  and  wind- 
ing, and  fringed  with  bushes,  so  that  an 
active  and  keen-eyed  man  might  leap  into 
thicket  almost  before  there  was  a  fair 
chance  of  shooting  him.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  he  might  trust  Mary ;  but  he 
never  could  be  sure  that  the  bold  "coast- 
riders,"  despairing  by  this  time  of  catch- 
ing him  at  sea,  and  longing  for  the  weight 
of  gold  put  upon  his  head,  might  not  be 
setting  privy  snares  to  catch  him  in  his 
walks  abroad.  They  had  done  so  when 
they  pursued  him  up  the  Dike ;  and  though 
he  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  strict  legality 
of  that  proceeding,  he  could  not  see  his 
way  to  a  fair  discussion  of  it,  in  case  of 
their  putting  a  bullet  through  him.  And 
this  consideration  made  him  careful. 

The  brother  and  sister  went  on  well  by 
the  foot-path  over  the  uplands  of  the  farm, 
and  crossing  the  neck  of  the  Flamburn 
peninsula,  tripped  away  merrily  north- 
ward. The  wheat  looked  healthy,  and 
the  barley  also,  and  a  four-acre  patch  of 
potatoes  smelled  sweetly  (for  the  breeze  of 
them  was  pleasant  in  their  wholesome 
days)j  and  Willie,  having  overworked  his 
brain,  according  to  his  own  account  of  it, 
strode  along  loftily  before  his  sister,  cast- 
ing over  his  shoulder  an  eddy  of  some 
large  ideas  with  which  he  had  been  visit- 
ed before  she  interrupted  him.  But  as 
nothing  ever  came  of  them,  they  need  not 
here  be  stated.  From  a  j)ractical  point 
of  view,  however,  as  they  both  had  to 
live  upon  the  profits  of  the  farm,  it  jdeased 
them  to  observe  what  a  difference  there 
was  when  they  had  surmounted  the  chine 
and  began  to  descend  toward  the  north 
upon  other  peojHe's  land.  Here  all  was 
damp  and  cold  and  slow ;  and  chalk  look- 
ed slimy  instead  of  being  clean ;  and  shad- 
owy places  had  an  oozy  cast ;  and  trees 
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(wherever  they  could  stand)  were  facing 
the  east  with  wrinkled  visage,  and  the 
west  with  wiry  beards.  Willie  (who  had, 
among  other  great  inventions,  a  scheme 
for  improvement  of  the  climate)  was  re- 
minded at  once  of  all  the  things  he  meant 
to  do  in  that  way ;  and  making,  as  he  al- 
ways did,  a  great  point  of  getting  obser- 
vations first — a  point  whereon  he  stuck 
fast  mainly — without  any  time  for  delay 
he  applied  himself  to  a  rapid  study  of  the 
subject.  He  found  some  things  just  like 
other  things  which  he  had  seen  in  Scot- 
land, yet  differing  so  as  to  prove,  more 
clearly  than  even  their  resemblance  did, 
the  value  of  his  discovery. 

"Look!"  he  cried;  "can  anything  be 
clearer?  The  cause  of  all  these  evils  is 
not  (as  an  ignorant  person  might  sup- 
pose) the  want  of  sunshine,  or  too  much 
wet,  but  an  inadequate  movement  of  the 
air — " 

' '  Why,  I  thought  it  was  always  blow- 
ing up  here.  The  very  last  time  I  came, 
my  bonnet  strings  were  split." 

1 '  You  do  not  understand  me ;  you  nev- 
er do.  When  I  say  inadequate,  I  mean, 
of  course,  incorrect,  inaccurate,  unequa- 
ble. Now  the  air  is  a  fluid;  you  may 
stare  as  you  like,  Mary,  but  the  air  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  fluid.  Very  well ;  no 
fluid  in  large  bodies  moves  with  an  equal 
velocity  throughout.  Part  of  it  is  rapid 
and  part  quite  stagnant.  The  stagnant 
places  of  the  air  produce  this  green  scum, 
this  mossy,  unwholesome,  and  injurious 
stuff ;  while  the  overrapid  motion  causes 
this  iron  appearance,  this  hard  surface, 
and  general  sterility.  By  the  simplest  of 
simple  contrivances,  I  make  this  evil  its 
own  remedy.  An  equable  impulse  given 
to  the  air  produces  an  adequate  uniform 
flow,  preventing  stagnation  in  one  jflace, 
and  excessive  vehemence  in  another. 
And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  by  my  new 
invention  I  make  the  air  itself  correct  and 
regulate  its  own  inequalities." 

' '  How  clever  you  are,  to  be  sure !"  ex- 
claimed Mary,  wondering  that  her  father 
could  not  see  it.  "  Oh,  Willie,  you  will 
make  your  fortune  by  it!  However  do 
you  do  it  ?" 

' '  The  simplicity  of  it  is  such  that  even 
you  can  understand  it.  All  great  discov- 
eries are  simple.  I  fix  in  a  prominent 
situation  a  large  and  vertically  revolving 
fan,  of  a  light  and  vibrating  substance. 
The  movement  of  the  air  causes  this  to 
rotate  by  the  mere  force  of  the  impact. 


The  rotation  and  the  vibration  of  the  fan 
convert  an  irregular  impulse  into  a  steady 
and  equable  undulation ;  and  such  is  the 
elasticity  of  the  fluid  called,  in  popular 
language,  '  the  air, '  that  for  miles  around 
the  rotation  of  this  fan  regulates  the  cir- 
culation, modifies  extremes,  annihilates 
sterility,  and  makes  it  quite  impossible 
for  moss  and  green  scum  and  all  this  sour 
growth  to  live.  Even  you  can  see,  Mary, 
how  beautiful  it  is." 

"Yes,  that  I  can,"  she  answered,  sim- 
ply, as  they  turned  the  corner  upon  a 
large  windmill,  with  arms  revolving  mer- 
rily ;  ' '  but,  Willie  dear,  would  not  Farm- 
er Topping's  mill,  perpetually  going  as  it 
is,  answer  the  same  purpose?  And  yet 
the  moss  seems  to  be  as  thick  as  ever  here, 
and  the  ground  as  naked." 

"Tush!"  cried  Willie.  "Stuff  and 
nonsense!  When  will  you  girls  under- 
stand ?  Good -by !  I  will  throw  away  no 
more  time  on  you." 

Without  stopping  to  finish  his  sentence 
he  was  off  and  out  of  sight  both  of  the 
mill  and  Mary,  before  the  poor  girl,  who 
had  not  the  least  intention  of  offending 
him,  could  even  beg  his  pardon,  or  say 
how  much  she  wanted  him;  for  she  had 
not  dared  as  yet  to  tell  him  what  was  the 
purpose  of  her  walk,  his  nature  being 
such  that  no  one,  not  even  his  own  moth- 
er, could  tell  what  conclusion  he  might 
come  to  upon  any  practical  question. 
He  might  rush  off  at  once  to  put  the  rev- 
enue men  on  the  smuggler's  track,  or  he 
might  stop  his  sister  from  going,  or  he 
might  (in  the  absence  of  his  father)  order 
a  feast  to  be  prepared,  and  fetch  the  outlaw 
to  be  his  guest.  So  Mary  had  resolved 
not  to  tell  him  until  the  last  moment, 
when  he  could  do  none  of  these  things. 

But  now  she  must  either  go  on  all 
alone,  or  give  up  her  purpose  and  break 
her  promise.  After  some  hesitation  she 
determined  to  go  on,  for  the  place  would 
scarcely  seem  so  very  lonely  now  with 
the  windmill  in  view,  which  would  al- 
ways remind  her  henceforth  of  her  dear 
brother  William.  It  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  Captain  Robert  Lyth,  whose 
fame  for  chivalry  was  everywhere,  and 
whose  character  was  all  in  all  to  him  with 
the  ladies  who  bought  his  silks  and  lace, 
would  see  her  through  all  danger  caused 
by  confidence  in  him;  and  really  it  was 
too  bad  of  her  to  admit  any  paltry  mis- 
givings. But  reason  as  she  might,  her 
young  conscience  told  her  that  this  was 
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not  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  she  made 
up  her  mind  not  to  do  it  again.  Then 
she  laughed  at  the  notion  of  heing  ever 
even  asked,  and  told  herself  that  she  was 
too  conceited ;  and  to  cut  the  matter  short, 
went  very  bravely  down  the  hill. 

The  lane,  which  came  winding  from  the 
beach  up  to  the  windmill,  was  as  pretty  a 
lane  as  may  anywhere  be  found  in  any 
other  county  than  that  of  Devon.  With 
a  Devonshire  lane  it  could  not  presume  to 
vie,  having  little  of  the  glorious  garniture 
of  fern,  and  nothing  of  the  crystal  brook 
that  leaps  at  every  corner;  no  arches  of 
tall  ash,  keyed  with  dog-rose,  and  not 
much  of  honeysuckle,  and  a  sight  of  oth- 
er wants  which  people  feel  who  have  lived 
in  the  plenitude  of  everything.  But  in 
spite  of  all  that,  the  lane  was  very  fine  for 
Yorkshire. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mary  had  prettier 
ankles,  and  a  more  graceful  and  lighter 
walk,  than  the  Devonshire  lanes,  which 
like  to  echo  something,  for  the  most  part 
seem  accustomed  to;  and  the  short  dress 
of  the  time  made  good  such  favorable  facts 
when  found.  Nor  was  this  all  that  could 
be  said,  for  the  maiden  (while  her  mother 
was  so  busy  pickling  cabbage,  from  which 
she  drove  all  intruders)  had  managed  to 
forget  what  the  day  of  the  week  was,  and 
had  opened  the  drawer  that  should  be 
locked  up  until  Sunday.  To  walk  with 
such  a  handsome  tall  fellow  as  Willie 
compelled  her  to  look  like  something  too, 
and  without  any  thought  of  it  she  put  her 
best  hat  on,  and  a  very  pretty  thing  with 
some  French  name,  and  made  of  a  delicate 
peach-colored  silk,  which  came  down  over 
her  bosom,  and  tied  in  the  neatest  of  knots 
at  the  small  of  her  back,  which  at  that 
time  of  life  was  very  small.  All  these 
were  the  gifts  of  her  dear  uncle  Popple- 
well,  upon  the  other  side  of  Filey,  who 
might  have  been  married  for  forty  years, 
but  nobody  knew  how  long  it  was,  because 
he  had  no  children,  and  so  he  made  Mary 
his  darling.  And  this  ancient  gentleman 
had  leanings  toward  free  trade. 

Whether  these  goods  were  French  or 
not — which  no  decent  person  could  think 
of  asking — no  French  damsel  could  have 
put  them  on  better,  or  shown  a  more  pleas- 
ing appearance  in  them;  for  Mary's  desire 
was  to  please  all  j>eople  who  meant  no 
harm  to  her — as  nobody  could — and  yet 
to  let  them  know  that  her  object  was  only 
to  do  what  was  right,  and  to  never  think 
of  asking  whether  she  looked  this,  that, 


or  the  other.  Her  mother,  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  told  her  how  plain  she  was  almost 
every  day;  but  the  girl  was  not  of  that 
opinion;  and  when  Mrs.  Anerley  finished 
her  lecture  (as  she  did  nine  times  in  ten) 
by  turning  the  glass  to  the  wall,  and  de- 
claring that  beauty  was  a  snare  skin-deep, 
with  a  frown  of  warning  instead  of  a  smile 
of  comfort,  then  Mary  believed  in  her  look- 
ing-glass again,  and  had  the  smile  of  com- 
fort on  her  own  face. 

However,  she  never  thought  of  that  just 
now,  but  only  of  how  she  could  do  her 
duty,  and  have  no  trouble  in  her  own 
mind  with  thinking,  and  satisfy  her  father 
when  she  told  him  all,  as  she  meant  to  do, 
when  there  could  be  no  harm  done  to  any 
one ;  and  this,  as  she  heartily  hoped,  wTould 
be  to-morrow.  And  truly,  if  there  did  ex- 
ist any  vanity  at  all,  it  was  not  confined 
to  the  sex  in  which  it  is  so  much  more 
natural  and  comely. 

For  when  a  very  active  figure  came  to 
light  suddenly,  at  a  little  elbow  of  the 
lane,  and  with  quick  steps  advanced  to- 
ward Mary,  she  was  lost  in  surprise  at  the 
gayety,  not  to  say  grandeur,  of  its  apparel. 
A  broad  hat,  looped  at  the  side,  and  hav- 
ing a  pointed  black  crown,  with  a  scarlet 
feather  and  a  dove-colored  brim,  sat  wTell 
upon  the  mass  of  crisp  black  curls.  A 
short  blue  jacket  of  the  finest  Flemish 
cloth,  and  set  (not  too-  thickly)  with  em- 
bossed silver  buttons,  left  properly  open 
the  strong  brown  neck,  while  a  shirt  of 
pale  blue  silk,  with  a  turned-down  collar 
of  fine  needle-work,  fitted,  without  a  wrin- 
kle or  a  pucker,  the  broad  and  amply 
rounded  chest.  Then  a  belt  of  brown 
leather,  with  an  anchor  clasp,  and  empty 
loops  for  either  fire-arm  or  steel,  support- 
ed true  sailor's  trousers  of  the  purest 
white  and  the  noblest  man-of-war  cut; 
and  where  these  widened  at  the  instep 
shone  a  lovely  pair  of  pumps,  with  buckles 
radiant  of  best  Bristol  diamonds.  The 
wearer  of  all  these  splendors  smiled,  and 
seemed  to  become  them  as  they  became 
him. 

' '  Well,"  thought  Mary, ' '  how  free  trade 
must  pay !  What  a  pity  that  he  is  not  in 
the  Royal  Navy !" 

With  his  usual  quickness,  and  the  self- 
esteem  which  added  such  lustre  to  his 
character,  the  smuggler  perceived  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind,  but  he  wras  not 
rude  enough  to  say  so. 

"Young  lady,"  he  began — and  Mary, 
with  all  her  wisdom,  could  not  help  being 
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fond  of  that — "young  lady,  I  was  quite 
sure  that  you  would  keep  your  word." 

"I  never  do  anything  else,"  she  an- 
swered, showing  that  she  scarcely  looked 
at  him.  "I  have  found  this  for  you,  and 
then  good-by." 

"  Surely  you  will  wait  to  hear  my 
thanks,  and  to  know  what  made  me  dare 
to  ask  you,  after  all  you  had  done  for  me 
already,  to  begin  again  for  me.  But  I 
am  such  an  outcast  that  I  never  should 
have  done  it." 

' '  I  never  saw  any  one  look  more  thor- 
oughly unlike  an  outcast,"  Mary  said; 
and  then  she  was  angry  with  herself  for 
speaking,  and  glancing,  and,  worst  of  all, 
for  smiling. 

' '  Ladies  who  live  on  land  can  never 
understand  what  we  go  through,"  Robin 
replied,  in  his  softest  voice,  as  rich  as  the 
murmur  of  the  summer  sea.  "When  we 
expect  great  honors,  we  try  to  look  a  little 
tidy,  as  any  one  but  a  common  boor  would 
do ;  and  we  laugh  at  ourselves  for  trying 
to  look  well,  after  all  the  knocking  about 
we  get.  Our  time  is  short — we  must  make 
the  most  of  it." 

"  Oh,  please  not  to  talk  in  such  a  dread- 
ful way,"  said  Mary. 

"You  remind  me  of  my  dear  friend  Dr. 
Upround — the  very  best  man  in  the  whole 
world,  I  believe.  He  always  says  to  me, 
'  Robin,  Robin—1 " 

"What!  is  Dr.  Upandown  a  friend  of 
yours?"  Mary  exclaimed,  in  amazement, 
and  with  a  stoppage  of  the  foot  that  was 
poised  for  quick  departure. 

"  Dr.  Upandown,  as  many  people  call 
him,"  said  the  smuggler,  with  a  tone  of 
condemnation,  "is  the  best  and  dearest 
friend  I  have,  next  to  Captain  and  Mis- 
tress Cockscroft,  who  may  have  been 
heard  of  at  Anerley  Manor.  Dr.  Upround 
is  our  magistrate  and  clergyman,  and  he 
lets  people  say  what  they  like  against  me, 
while  he  honors  me  with  his  friendship. 
I  must  not  stay  long  to  thank  you  even, 
because  I  am.  going  to  the  dear  old  doc- 
tor's for  supper  at  seven  o'clock  and  a 
game  of  chess." 

"  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  And  he  is  such  a 
Justice!  And  yet  they  shot  at  you  last 
week!  It  makes  me  wonder  when  I  hear 
such  things." 

"  Young  lady,  it  makes  everybody  won- 
der. In  my  opinion  there  never  could  be 
a  more  shameful  murder  than  to  shoot 
me  ;  and  yet  but  for  you  it  would  surely 
have  been  done." 


"You  must  not  dwell  upon  such  tilings," 
said  Mary ;  ' '  they  may  have  a  very  bad 
effect  upon  your  mind.  But  good-by, 
Captain  Lyth ;  I  forgot  that  I  was  robbing 
Dr.  Upround  of  your  society." 

"Shall  I  be  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  see 
you  safe  upon  your  own  land  after  all  your 
trouble  ?  My  road  to  Flamborough  lies 
that  way.  Surely  you  will  not  refuse  to 
hear  what  made  me  so  anxious  about  this 
bauble,  which  now  will  be  worth  ten  times 
as  much.  I  never  saw  it  look  so  bright 
before." 

"It — it  must  be  the  sand  has  made  it 
shine,"  the  maiden  stammered, with  a  fine 
bright  blush ;  "it  does  the  same  to  my 
shrimping  net." 

"Ah,  shrimping  is  a  very  fine  pursuit! 
There  is  nothing  I  love  better ;  what  pools 
I  could  show  you,  if  I  only  might  ;  pools 
where  you  may  fill  a  sack  with  large 
prawns  in  a  single  tide — pools  known  to 
nobody  but  myself.  When  do  you  think 
of  going  shrimping  next  ?" 

' '  Perhaps  next  summer  I  may  try  again, 
if  Captain  Carroway  will  come  with  me." 

' '  That  is  too  unkind  of  you.  How  very 
harsh  you  are  to  me !  I  could  hardly  have 
believed  it  after  all  that  you  have  done. 
And  you  really  do  not  care  to  hear  the 
story  of  this  relic  ?" 

"If  I  could  stop,  I  should  like  it  very 
much.  But  my  brother,  who  came  with 
me,  may  perhaps  be  waiting  for  me." 
Mary  knew  that  this  was  not  very  likely ; 
still,  it  was  just  possible,  for  Willie's  ill 
tempers  seldom  lasted  very  long ;  and  she 
wanted  to  let  the  smuggler  know  that  she 
had  not  come  all  alone  to  meet  him. 

"I  shall  not  be  two  minutes,"  Robin 
Lyth  replied ;  "  I  have  been  forced  to  learn 
short  talking.  May  I  tell  you  about  this 
trinket  ?" 

' '  Yes,  if  you  will  only  begin  at  once, 
and  finish  by  the  time  we  get  to  that  cor- 
ner." 

"That  is  very  short  measure  for  a  tale," 
said  Robin,  though  he  liked  her  all  the 
better  for  such  qualities ;  ' '  however,  I  will 
try;  only  walk  a  little  slower.  Nobody 
knows  where  I  was  born,  any  more  than 
they  know  how  or  why.  Only  when  I 
came  upon  this  coast  as  a  very  little  boy, 
and  without  knowing  anything  about  it, 
they  say  that  I  had  very  wonderful  but- 
tons of  gold  upon  a  linen  dress,  adorned 
with  gold-lace,  which  I  used  to  wear  on 
Sundays.  Dr.  Upround  ordered  them  to 
keep  those  buttons,  and  was  to  have  had 
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them  in  his  own  care ;  but  before  that,  all 
of  them  were  lost  save  two.  My  parents, 
as  I  call  them  from  their  wonderful  good- 
ness, kinder  than  the  ones  who  have  turn- 
ed me  on  the  world  (unless  themselves 
went  out  of  it),  resolved  to  have  my  white 
coat  done  up  grandly,  when  I  grew  too 
big  for  it,  and  to  lay  it  by  in  lavender; 
and  knowing  of  a  great  man  in  the  gold- 
lace  trade,  as  far  away  as  Scarborough, 
they  sent  it  by  a  fishing-smack  to  him, 
with  people  whom  they  knew  thoroughly. 
That  was  the  last  of  it  ever  known  here. 
The  man  swore  a  manifest  that  he  never 
saw  it,  and  threatened  them  with  libel  ; 
and  the  smack  was  condemned,  and  all 
her  hands  impressed,  because  of  some  trifle 
she  happened  to  carry ;  and  nobody  knows 
any  more  of  it.  But  two  of  the  buttons 
had  fallen  off,  and  good  mother  had  put 
them  by,  to  give  a  last  finish  to  the  coat 
herself ;  and  when  I  grew  up,  and  had  to 
go  to  sea  at  night,  they  were  turned  into 
a  pair  of  ear-rings.  There,  now,  Miss  An- 
erley,  I  have  not  been  long,  and  you  know 
all  about  it." 

"How  very  lonesome  it  must  be  for 
you,"  said  Mary,  with  a  gentle  gaze, 
which,  coming  from  such  lovely  eyes, 
went  straight  into  his  heart,  ' '  to  have  no 
one  belonging  to  you  by  right,  and  to 
seem  to  belong  to  nobody !  I  am  sure  I 
can  not  tell  whatever  I  should  do  with- 
out any  father,  or  mother,  or  uncle,  or 
even  a  cousin  to  be  certain  of." 

' '  All  the  ladies  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
rather  hard  upon  me,"  Robin  answered, 
with  an  excellent  effort  at  a  sigh ;  ' '  but  I 
do  my  very  best  to  get  on  without  them. 
And  one  thing  that  helps  me  most  of  all 
is  when  kind  ladies,  who  have  good  hearts, 
allow  me  to  talk  to  them  as  if  I  had  a  sis- 
ter. This  makes  me  forget  what  I  am 
sometimes." 

' '  You  never  should  try  to  forget  what 
you  are.  Everybody  in  the  world  speaks 
well  of  you.  Even  that  cruel  Lieutenant 
Car ro way  can  not  help  admiring  you. 
And  if  you  have  taken  to  free  trade,  what 
else  could  you  do,  when  you  had  no 
friends,  and  even  your  coat  was  stolen  ?" 

"High-minded  people  take  that  view 
of  it,  I  know.  But  I  do  not  pretend  to 
any  such  excuse.  I  took  to  free  trade  for 
the  sake  of  my  friends — to  support  the  old 
couple  who  have  been  so  good  to  me." 

"That  is  better  still;  it  shows  such 
good  principle.  My  uncle  Popplewell 
has  studied  the  subject  of  what  they  call 


'  political  economy, '  and  he  says  that  the 
country  requires  free  trade,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  it  is  to  go  on  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  give  way  at  last.  How- 
ever, I  need  not  instruct  you  about  that ; 
and  you  must  not  stop  any  longer." 

"Miss  Anerley,  I  will  not  encroach 
upon  your  kindness.  You  have  said 
things  that  I  never  shall  forget.  On  the 
Continent  I  meet  very  many  ladies  who 
tell  me  good  things,  and  make  me  better ; 
but  not  at  all  as  you  have  done.  A  min- 
ute of  talk  with  you  is  worth  an  hour 
with  anybody  else.  But  I  fear  that  you 
laugh  at  me  all  the  while,  and  are  only 
too  glad  to  be  rid  of  me.  Good-by.  May 
I  kiss  your  hand  ?    God  bless  you !" 

Mary  had  no  time  to  say  a  single  word, 
or  even  to  express  her  ideas  by  a  look,  be- 
fore Robin  Lyth,  with  all  his  bright  ap- 
parel, was  "  conspicuous  by  his  absence." 
As  a  diving  bird  disappears  from  a  gun, 
or  a  trout  from  a  shadow  on  his  hover,  or 
even  a  debtor  from  his  creditor,  so  the 
great  free-trader  had  vanished  into  light- 
some air,  and  left  emptiness  behind  him. 

The  young  maid,  having  been  prepared 
to  yield  him  a  few  yards  more  of  good  ad- 
vice, if  he  held  out  for  another  corner, 
now  could  only  say  to  herself  that  she 
never  had  met  such  a  wonderful  man. 
So  active,  strong,  and  astonishingly  brave ; 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  foreign 
lands,  yet  superior  to  their  ladies ;  so  able 
to  see  all  the  meaning  of  good  words,  and 
to  value  them  when  offered  quietly;  so 
sweet  in  his  manner,  and  voice,  and  looks ; 
and  with  all  his  fame  so  unpretending, 
and — much  as  it  frightened  her  to  think 
it — really  seeming  to  be  afraid  of  her. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

GRUMBLING  AND  GROWLING. 

While  these  successful  runs  went  on, 
and  great  authorities  smiled  at  seeing  the 
little  authorities  set  at  naught,  and  men  of 
the  revenue  smote  their  breasts  for  not 
being  born  good  smugglers,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  was  well  pleased,  and  congrat- 
ulated them  cordially  upon  their  accom- 
plishment of  naught,  one  man  there  was 
whose  noble  spirit  chafed  and  knew  no 
comfort.  He  strode  up  and  down  at 
Coast-guard  Point,  and  communed  with 
himself,  while  Robin  held  sweet  converse 
in  the  lane. 
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"  Why  was  I  bom  ?"  the  sad  Carroway 
cried ;  ' '  why  was  I  thoroughly  educated 
and  trained  in  both  services  of  the  king, 
expected  to  rise,  and  beginning  to  rise, 
till  a  vile  bit  of  splinter  stopped  me,  and 
then  sent  down  to  this  hole  of  a  place  to 
starve,  and  be  laughed  at,  and  baffled  by 
a  boy  ?  Another  lucky  run,  and  the  rev- 
enue bamboozled,  and  the  whole  of  us 
sent  upon  a  wild-goose  chase  !  Every 
gapper-mouth  zany  grinning  at  me,  and 
scoundrels  swearing  that  I  get  my  share ! 
And  the  only  time  I  have  had  my  dinner 
with  my  knees  crook'd,  for  at  least  a  fort- 
night, was  at  Anerley  Farm  on  Sunday. 
I  am  not  sure  that  even  they  wouldn't 
turn  against  me ;  I  am  certain  that  pretty 
girl  would.  I've  a  great  mind  to  throw 
it  up — a>  great  mind  to  throw  it  up.  It  is 
hardly  the  work  for  a  gentleman  born, 
and  the  grandson  of  a  rear-admiral. 
Tinkers'  and  tailors'  sons  get  the  luck 
now ;  and  a  man  of  good  blood  is  put  on 
the  back  shelf,  behind  the  blacking-bot- 
tles. A  man  who  has  battled  for  his 
country — " 

"  Charles,  are  you  coming  to  your  din- 
ner, once  more  ?" 

' '  No,  I  am  not.  There's  no  dinner 
worth  coming  to.  You  and  the  children 
may  eat  the  rat  pie.  A  man  who  has 
battled  for  his  country,  and  bled  till  all 
his  veins  were  empty,  and  it  took  two 
men  to  hold  him  up,  and  yet  waved  his 
sword  at  the  head  of  them — it  is  the  down- 
right contradiction  of  the  world  in  every- 
thing for  him  to  poke  about  with  pots 
and  tubs,  like  a  pig  in  a  brewery,  grain- 
hunting." 

1 '  Once  more,  Charles,  there  is  next  to 
nothing  left.  The  children  are  eating 
for  their  very  lives.  If  you  stay  out 
there  another  minute,  you  must  take  the 
consequence." 

"Alas,  that  I  should  have  so  much 
stomach,  and  so  little  to  put  into  it !  My 
dear,  put  a  little  bit  under  a  basin,  if  any 
of  them  has  no  appetite.  I  wanted  just 
to  think  a  little." 

"Charles,  they  have  all  got  tremen- 
dous appetites.  It  is  the  way  the  wind 
is.  You  may  think  by-and-by,  but  if 
you  want  to  eat,  you  must  do  it  now,  or 
never." 

' ' '  Never'  never  suits  me  in  that  mat- 
ter," the  brave  lieutenant  answered. 
"Matilda,  put  Geraldine  to  warm  the 
pewter  plate  for  me.  Geraldine  darling, 
you  can  do  it  with  your  mouth  full." 


The  commander  of  the  coast-guard 
turned  abruptly  from  his  long  indignant 
stride,  and  entered  the  cottage  provided 
for  him,  and  which  he  had  peopled  so 
speedily. 

Small  as  it  was,  it  looked  beautifully 
clean  and  neat,  and  everybody  used  to 
wonder  how  Mrs.  Carroway  kept  it  so. 
But  in  spite  of  all  her  troubles  and  many 
complaints,  she  was  very  proud  of  this 
little  house,  with  its  healthful  position 
and  beautiful  outlook  over  the  bay  of 
Bridlington.  It  stood  in  a  niche  of  the 
low  soft  cliff,  where  now  the  sea-parade 
extends  from  the  northern  pier  of  Brid- 
lington Quay;  and  when  the  roadstead 
between  that  and  the  point  was  filled 
with  a  fleet  of  every  kind  of  craft,  or, 
better  still,  when  they  all  made  sail  at 
.once — as  happened  when  a  trusty  breeze 
arose — the  view  was  lively,  and  very 
pleasant,  and  full  of  moving  interest. 
Often  one  of  his  Majesty's  cutters,  Sword- 
fish,  Kestrel,  or  Albatross,  would  swoop 
in  with  all  sail  set,  and  hover,  while  the 
skipper  came  ashore  to  see  the  "Ancient 
Carroway,"  as  this  vigilant  officer  was 
called  ;  and  sometimes  even  a  sloop  of 
war,  armed  brigantine,  or  light  corvette, 
prowling  for  recruits,  or  cruising  for  their 
training,  would  run  in  under  the  Head, 
and  overhaul  every  wind-bound  ship  with 
a  very  high  hand. 

"Ancient  Carroway" — as  old  friends 
called  him,  and  even  young  people  who 
had  never  seen  him — was  famous  upon 
this  coast  now  for  nearly  three  degrees 
of  latitude.  He  had  dwelled  here  long, 
and  in  highly  good  content,  hospitably 
treated  by  his  neighbors,  and  himself 
more  hospitable  than  his  wife  could  wish, 
until  two  troubles  in  his  life  arose,  and 
from  year  to  year  grew  worse  and  worse. 
One  of  these  troubles  was  the  growth  of 
mouths  in  number  and  size,  that  required 
to  be  filled ;  and  the  other  trouble  was  the 
rampant  growth  of  smuggling,  and  the 
glory  of  that  upstart  Robin  Lyth.  Now 
let  it  be  lawful  to  take  that  subject  first. 

Fair  Robin,  though  not  at  all  anxious 
for  fame,  but  modestly  willing  to  decline 
it,  had  not  been  successful  —  though  he 
worked  so  much  by  night — in  preserving 
sweet  obscurity.  His  character  was  pub- 
lic, and  set  on  high  by  fortune,  to  be  gazed 
at  from  wholly  different  points  of  view. 
From  their  narrow  and  lime-eyed  outlook 
the  coast-guard  beheld  in  him  the  latest 
incarnation  of  Old  Nick;  yet  they  hated 
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him  only  in  an  abstract  manner,  and  as 
men  feel  toward  that  evil  one.  Magis- 
trates also,  and  the  large  protective  pow- 
ers, were  arrayed  against  him,  yet  happy 
to  abstain  from  laying  hands,  when  their 
hands  were  their  own,  upon  him.  And 
many  of  the  farmers,  who  should  have 
been  his  warmest  friends  and  best  custom- 
ers, were  now  so  attached  to  their  king 
and  country,  by  bellicose  warmth  and 
army  contracts,  that  instead  of  a  guinea 
for  a  four-gallon  anker,  they  would  offer 
three  crowns,  or  the  exciseman.  And 
not  only  conscience,  but  short  cash,  after 
three  bad  harvests,  constrained  them. 

Yet  the  staple  of  public  opinion  was 
sound,  as  it  must  be  where  women  pre- 
dominate. The  best  of  women  could  not 
see  why  they  should  not  have  anything 
they  wanted  for  less  than  it  cost  the  mak- 
er. To  gaze  at  a  sister  woman  better 
dressed  at  half  the  money  was  simply  to 
abjure  every  lofty  principle.  And  to  go 
to  church  with  a  counterfeit  on,  when  the 
genuine  lace  was  in  the  next  pew  on  a 
body  of  inferior  standing,  was  a  down- 
right outrage  to  the  congregation,  the 
rector,  and  all  religion.  A  cold-blooded 
creature,  with  no  pin-money,  might,  rec- 
oncile it  with  her  principles,  if  any  she 
had,  to  stand  up  like  a  dowdy  and  allow 
a  poor  man  to  risk  his  life  by  shot  and 
storm  and  starvation,  and  then  to  deny 
him  a  word  or  a  look,  because  of  his  com- 
ing with  the  genuine  thing  at  a  quarter 
the  price  fat  tradesmen  asked,  who  never 
stirred  out  of  their  shops  when  it  rained, 
for  a  thing  that  was  a  story  and  an  impo- 
sition. Charity,  duty,  and  common  hon- 
esty to  their  good  husbands  in  these  bad 
times  compelled  them  to  make  the  very 
best  of  bargains ;  of  which  they  got  really 
more  and  more,  as  those  brave  mariners 
themselves  bore  witness,  because  of  the 
depression  in  the  free  trade  now  and  the 
glorious  victories  of  England.  Were  they 
bound  to  pay  three  times  the  genuine  val- 
ue, and  then  look  a  figure,  and  be  laugh- 
ed at  ? 

And  as  for  Captain  Carroway,  let  him 
scold,  and  threaten,  and  stride  about,  and 
be  jealous,  because  his  wife  dare  not  buy 
true  things,  poor  creature — although  there 
wTere  two  stories  also  about  that,  and  the 
quantities  of  things  that  he  got  for  noth- 
ing, whenever  he  was  clever  enough  to 
catch  them,  which  scarcely  ever  happen- 
ed, thank  goodness !  Let  Captain  Carro- 
way attend  to  his  own  business;  unless 


he  was  much  belied,  he  had  a  wife  who 
would  keep  him  to  it.  Who  was  Captain 
Carroway  to  come  down  here,  without 
even  being  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  lay 
down  the  law,  as  if  he  owned  the  manor  ? 

Lieutenant  Carroway  had  heard  such 
questions,  but  disdained  to  answer  them. 
He  knew  who  he  was,  and  what  his  grand* 
father  had  been,  and  he  never  cared  a — 
short  word — what  sort  of  stuff  long  tongues 
might  prate  of  him.  Barbarous  broad- 
drawlers,  murderers  of  his  Majesty's  Eng- 
lish, could  they  even  pronounce  the  name 
of  an  officer  highly  distinguished  for 
many  years  in  both  of  the  royal  services  ? 
That  wras  his  description,  and  the  York- 
shire yokels  might  go  and  read  it — if  read 
they  could — in  the  pages  of  authority. 

Like  the  celebrated  calf  that  sucked  two 
cows,  Carroway  had  drawn  royal  pay, 
though  in  very  small  drains,  upon  either 
element,  beginning  wTith  a  skeleton  regi- 
ment, and  then,  when  he  became  too  hot 
for  it,  diving  off  into  a  frigate  as  a  recom- 
mended volunteer.  Here  he  was  more  at 
home,  though  he  never  ceased  longing  to 
be  a  general;  and  having  the  credit  of 
fighting  well  ashore,  he  was  looked  at 
with  interest  when  he  fought  a  fight  at 
sea.  He  fought  it  uncommonly  well,  and 
it  was  good,  and  so  many  men  fell  that  he 
picked  up  his  commission,  and  got  into  a 
fifty-two-gun  ship.  After  several  years  of 
service,  without  promotion — for  his  grand- 
father's name  was  worn  out  now,  and  the 
wars  were  not  properly  constant  —  there 
came  a  very  lively  succession  of  fights, 
and  Carroway  got  into  all  of  them,  or  at 
least  into  all  the  best  of  them.  And  he 
ought  to  have  gone  up  much  faster  than 
he  did,  and  he  must  have  done  so  but  for 
his  long  lean  jaws,  the  which  are  the 
worst  tilings  that  any  man  can  have.  Not 
only  because  of  their  own  consumption 
and  slow  length  of  leverage,  but  mainly 
on  account  of  the  sadness  they  impart, 
and  the  timid  recollection  of  a  hungry 
wolf,  to  the  man  who  might  have  lifted 
up  a  fatter  individual. 

But  in  Rodney's  great  encounter  with 
the  Spanish  fleet,  Carroway  showed  such 
a  dauntless  spirit,  and  received  such  a 
wound,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  pay 
him  some  attention.  His  name  was  near 
the  bottom  of  a  very  long  list,  but  it  made 
a  mark  on  some  one's  memory,  depositing 
a  chance  of  coming  up  some  day,  when  he 
should  be  reported  hit  again.  And  so 
good  wxas  his  luck  that  he  soon  was  hit 
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again,  and  a  very  bad  hit  it  was;  but  still 
he  got  over  it  without  promotion,  because 
that  enterprise  was  one  in  which  nearly 
all  our  men  ran  away,  and  therefore  re- 
quired to  be  well  pushed  up  for  the  sake 
of  the  national  honor.  When  such  things 
happen,  the  few  who  stay  behind  must  be 
left  behind  in  the  Gazette  as  well.  That 
wound,  therefore,  seemed  at  first  to  go 
against  him,  but  he  bandaged  it,  and  plas- 
tered it,  and  hoped  for  better  luck.  And 
his  third  wound  truly  was  a  blessed  one, 
a  slight  one,  and  taken  in  the  proper 
course  of  things,  without  a  slur  upon  any 
of  his  comrades.  This  set  him  up  again 
with  advancement  and  appointment,  and 
enabled  him  to  marry  and  have  children 
seven. 

The  lieutenant  was  now  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  gallant  and  lively  as  ever, 
and  resolute  to  attend  to  his  duty  and 
himself  as  well.  His  duty  was  now  along 
shore,  in  command  of  the  Coast-guard  of 
the  East  District;  for  the  loss  of  a  good 
deal  of  one  heel  made  it  hard  for  him  to 
step  about  as  he  should  do  when  afloat. 
The  place  suited  him,  and  he  was  fond  of 
it,  although  he  grumbled  sometimes  about 
his  grandfather,  and  went  on  as  if  his  of- 
fice was  beneath  him.  He  abused  all  his 
men,  and  all  the  good  ones  liked  him,  and 
respected  him  for  his  clear  English.  And 
he  enjoyed  this  free  exercise  of  language 
out-of-doors,  because  inside  his  threshold 
he  was  on  his  P's  and  Q's.  To  call  him 
"ugly  Carroway,"  as  coarse  people  did, 
because  of  a  scar  across  his  long  bold  nose, 
was  petty  and  unjust,  and  directly  con- 
tradicted by  his  own  and  his  wife's  opin- 
ion. For  nobody  could  have  brighter 
eyes,  or  a  kindlier  smile,  and  more  open 
aspect  in  the  forepart  of  the  week,  while 
his  Sunday  shave  retained  its  influence, 
so  far  as  its  limited  area  went,  for  he  kept 
a  long  beard  always.  By  Wednesday  he 
certainly  began  to  look  grim,  and  on  Sat- 
urday ferocious,  pending  the  advent  of 
the  Bridlington  barber,  who  shaved  all 
the  Quay  every  Sunday.  But  his  mind 
was  none  the  worse,  and  his  daughters 
liked  him  better  when  he  rasped  their 
young  cheeks  with  his  beard,  and  paid  a 
penny.  For  to  his  children  he  was  a  lov- 
ing and  tender-hearted  father,  puzzled  at 
their  number,  and  sometimes  perplexed 
at  having  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  yet 
happy  to  give  them  his  last  and  go  with- 
out, and  even  ready  to  welcome  more,  if 
Heaven  should  be  pleased  to  send  them. 


But  Mrs.  Carroway,  most  fidgety  of 
women,  and  born  of  a  well-shorn  family, 
was  unhappy  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  the  week  that  she  could  not  scrub  her 
husband's  beard  off.  The  lady's  sense  of 
human  crime,  and  of  everything  hateful 
in  creation,  expressed  itself  mainly  in  the 
word  "dirt."  Her  rancor  against  that 
nobly  tranquil  and  most  natural  of  ele- 
ments inured  itself  into  a  downright  pas- 
sion. From  babyhood  she  had  been  no- 
torious for  kicking  her  little  legs  out  at 
the  least  sj^eck  of  dust  upon  a  tiny  red 
shoe.  Her  father — a  clergyman — heard 
so  much  of  this,  and  had  so  many  children 
of  a  different  stamp,  that  when  he  came 
to  christen  her,  at  six  months  of  age 
(which  used  to  be  considered  quite  an  ear- 
ly time  of  life),  he  put  upon  her  the  name 
of  "  Lauta,"  to  which  she  thoroughly  act- 
ed up;  but  people  having  ignorance  of 
foreign  tongues  said  that  he  always  meant 
"Matilda." 

Such  was  her  nature,  and  it  grew  upon 
her;  so  that  when  a  young  and  gallant 
officer,  tall  and  fresh,  and  as  clean  as  a 
frigate,  was  captured  by  her  neat  bright 
eyes,  very  clean  run,  and  sharp  cut-wa- 
ter, she  began  to  like  to  look  at  him.  Be- 
fore very  long,  his  spruce  trim  ducks, 
careful  scrape  of  Brunswick-leather  boots, 
clean  pocket  -  handkerchiefs,  and  fine 
specklessness,  were  making  and  keeping 
a  well-swept  path  to  the  thoroughly  dust- 
ed store-room  of  her  heart.  How  little 
she  dreamed,  in  those  virgin  days,  that 
the  future  could  ever  contain  a  week 
when  her  Charles  would  decline  to  shave 
more  than  once,  and  then  have  it  done 
for  him  on  a  Sunday ! 

She  hesitated,  for  she  had  her  thoughts 
— doubts  she  disdained  to  call  them — but 
still  he  forgot  once  to  draw  his  boots  side- 
ways, after  having  purged  the  toe  and 
heel,  across  the  bristle  of  her  father's  mat. 
With  the  quick  eye  of  love  he  perceived 
her  frown,  and  the  very  next  day  he  con- 
quered her.  His  scheme  was  unworthy, 
as  it  substituted  corporate  for  personal 
purity;  still  it  succeeded,  as  unworthy 
schemes  will  do.  On  the  birthday  of  his 
sacred  Majesty,  Charles  took  Matilda  to 
see  his  ship,  the  48-gun  frigate  Immacu- 
late, commanded  by  a  well-known  mar- 
tinet. Her  spirit  fell  within  her,  like  the 
Queen  of  Sheba's,  as  she  gazed,  but  trem- 
bled to  set  down  foot  upon  the  trim  order 
and  the  dazzling  choring.  She  might 
have  survived  the  strict  purity  of  all 
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things,  the  deck  lines  whiter  than  Parian 
marble,  the  bulwarks  brighter  than  the 
cheek-piece  of  a  grate,  the  breeches  of  the 
guns  like  goodly  gold,  and  not  a  whisker 
of  a  rope's  end  curling  the  wrong  way,  if 
only  she  could  have  espied  a  swab,  or  a 
bucket,  or  a  flake  of  holy-stone,  or  any 
indicament  of  labor  done.  "Artis  est 
celare  artem;"  this  art  was  unfathomable. 

Matilda  was  fain  to  assure  herself  that 
the  main  part  of  this  might  be  superficial, 
like  a  dish-cover  polished  with  the  spots 
on,  and  she  lost  her  handkerchief  on  pur- 
pose to  come  back  and  try  a  little  test- 
work  of  her  own.  This  was  a  piece  of 
unstopped  knotting  in  the  panel  of  a 
hatchway,  a  resinous  hole  that  must 
catch  and  keep  any  speck  of  dust  mean- 
dering on  the  wayward  will  of  wind. 
Her  cambric  came  out  as  white  as  it 
went  in ! 

She  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  be- 
came the  prize  of  Carroway. 

Now  people  at  Bridlington  Quay  de- 
clared that  the  lieutenant,  though  he 
might  have  carried  off  a  prize,  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  prize-master  ;  and  they 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  ' '  he  could 
scarcely  call  his  soul  his  own."  The 
matter  was  no  concern  of  theirs,  neither 
were  their  conclusions  true.  In  little 
things  the  gallant  officer,  for  the  sake  of 
discipline  and  peace,  submitted  to  due  au- 
thority; and  being  so  much  from  home, 
he  left  all  household  matters  to  a  firm 
control.  In  return  for  this,  he  was  al- 
ways thought  of  first,  and  the  best  of  ev- 
erything was  kept  for  him,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
roway quoted  him  to  others  as  a  wonder, 
though  she  may  not  have  done  so  to  him- 
self. And  so,  upon  the  whole,  they  got 
on  very  well  together. 

Now  on  this  day,  when  the  lieutenant 
had  exhausted  a  grumble  of  unusual  in- 
tensity, and  the  fair  Geraldine  (his  eld- 
est child)  had  obeyed  him  to  the  letter,  by 
keeping  her  mouth  full  while  she  warm- 
ed a  plate  for  him,  it  was  not  long  before 
his  usual  luck  befell  the  bold  Carroway. 
Rap,  rap,  came  a  knock  at  the  side  door 
of  his  cottage — a  knock  only  too  familiar ; 
and  he  heard  the  gruff  voice  of  Cadman 
— "Can  I  see  his  honor  immediately  V 

"No,  you  can  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Car- 
roway. ' '  One  would  think  you  were  all 
in  a  league  to  starve  him.  No  sooner 
does  he  get  half  a  mouthful — " 

' 4  Geraldine,  put  it  on  the  hob,  my  dear, 
and  a  basin  over  it.    Matilda,  my  love, 


you  know  my  maxim — 'Duty  first,  din- 
ner afterward.'  Cadman,  I  will  come 
with  you." 

The  revenue  officer  took  up  his  hat 
(which  hacl  less  time  now  than  his  dinner 
to  get  cold)  and  followed  Cadman  to  the 
usual  place  for  holding  privy  councils. 
This  was  under  the  heel  of  the  pier  (which 
was  then  about  half  as  long  as  now)  at  a 
spot  where  the  outer  wall  combed  over, 
to  break  the  crest  of  the  surges  in  the 
height  of  a  heavy  eastern  gale.  At  neap 
tides,  and  in  moderate  weather,  this  place 
was  dry,  with  a  fine  salt  smell ;  and  with 
nothing  in  front  of  it  but  the  sea,  and 
nothing  behind  it  but  solid  stone  wall, 
any  one  would  think  that  here  must  be 
commune  sacred,  secret,  and  secluded 
from  eavesdroppers.  And  yet  it  was  not 
so,  by  reason  of  a  very  simple  reason. 

Upon  the  roadway  of  the  pier,  and  over 
against  a  mooring-post,  where  the  parapet 
and  the  pier  itself  made  a  needful  turn 
toward  the  south,  there  was  an  equally 
needful  thing,  a  gully-hole  with  an  iron 
trap  to  carry  off  the  rain  that  fell,  or  the 
spray  that  broke  upon  the  fabric ;  and  the 
outlet  of  this  gully  was  in  the  face  of  the 
masonry  outside.  Carroway,  not  being 
gifted  with  a  crooked  mind,  had  never 
dreamed  that  this  little  gut  might  conduct 
the  pulses  of  the  air,  like  the  Tyrant's  Ear, 
and  that  the  trap  at  the  end  might  be  a 
trap  for  him.  Yet  so  it  was;  and  by 
gently  raising  the  movable  iron  frame  at 
the  top,  a  well-disposed  person  might  hear 
every  word  that  was  spoken  in  the  snug 
recess  below.  Cadman  was  well  aware 
of  this  little  fact,  but  left  his  commander 
to  find  it  out. 

The  officer,  always  thinly  clad  (both 
through  the  state  of  his  wardrobe  and  his 
dread  of  effeminate  comfort),  settled  his 
bony  shoulders  against  the  rough  stone- 
work, and  his  heels  upon  a  groyne,  and 
gave  his  subordinate  a  nod,  which  meant, 
"Make  no  fuss,  but  out  with  it."  Cad- 
man, a  short  square  fellow  with  crafty 
eyes,  began  to  do  so. 

' '  Captain,  I  have  hit  it  off  at  last.  Hack- 
erbody  put  me  Avrong  last  time,  through 
the  wench  he  hath  a  hankering  after. 
This  time  I  got  it,  and  no  mistake,  as 
right  as  if  the  villain  lay  asleep  'twixt 
you  and  me,  and  told  us  all  about  it  with 
his  tongue  out ;  and  a  good  thing  for  men 
of  large  families  like  me." 

' '  All  that  I  have  heard  such  a  number 
of  times,"  his  commander  answered,  crust- 
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ily,  ' '  that  I  whistle,  as  we  used  to  do  in 
a  dead  calm,  Cadman.  An  old  salt  like 
you  knows  how  little  comes  of  that." 

' '  There  I  don't  quite  agree  with  your 
honor.  I  have  known  a  hurricane  come 
from  whistling.  But  this  time  there  is 
no  woman  about  it,  and  the  penny  have 
come  down  straightforrard.  New  moon 
Tuesday  next,  and  Monday  we  slips  first 
into  that  snug  little  cave.  He  hath  a' 
had  his  last  good  run." 

1 1  How  much  is  coming  this  time,  Cad- 
man ?  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  those  three 
caves.  It  is  all  old  woman's  talk  of 
caves,  while  they  are  running  south,  upon 
the  open  beach." 

"Captain,  it  is  a  big  venture — the  big- 
gest of  all  the  summer,  I  do  believe.  Two 
thousand  pounds,  if  there  is  a  penny,  in 
it.  The  schooner,  and  the  lugger,  and 
the  ketch,  all  to  once,  of  purpose  to  send 
us  scattering.  But  your  honor  knows 
wThat  we  be  after  most.  No  woman  in  it 
this  time,  Sir.  The  murder  has  been  of 
the  women,  all  along.  When  there  is  no 
woman,  I  can  see  my  way.  We  have  got 
the  right  pig  by  the  ear  this  time." 


' '  John  Cadman,  your  manner  of  speech 
is  rude.  You  forget  that  your  command- 
ing officer  has  a  wife  and  family,  three- 
quarters  of  which  are  female.  You  will 
give  me  your  information  without  any 
rude  observations  as  to  sex,  of  which  you, 
as  a  married  man,  should  be  ashamed. 
A  man  and  his  wife  are  one  flesh,  Cad- 
man, and  therefore  you  are  a  woman 
yourself,  and  must  labor  not  to  disgrace 
yourself.  Now  don't  look  amazed,  but 
consider  these  things.  If  you  had  not 
been  in  a  flurry,  like  a  woman,  you  would 
not  have  spoiled  my  dinner  so.  I  will 
meet  you  at  the  outlook  at  six  o'clock.  I 
have  business  on  hand  of  importance." 

With  these  words  Carroway  hastened 
home,  leaving  Cadman  to  mutter  his 
wrath,  and  then  to  growl  it,  when  his 
officer  was  out  of  ear-shot. 

"Never  a  day,  nor  an  hour  a'most, 
without  he  insulteth  of  me.  A  woman, 
indeed!  Well,  his  wife  may  be  a  man, 
but  what  call  hath  he  to  speak  of  mine 
so  ?  John  Cadman  a  woman,  and  one 
flesh  with  his  wife!  Pretty  news  that 
would  be  for  my  missus !" 


(Biiifnr'jj  Cjjatr. 


IN  a  paper  upon  Mr.  Webster,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  personal  accounts  of  him  that 
we  have,  Mr.  Parton  did  not  conceal  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  hero.  It  was  notorious  during 
Mr.  Webster's  life  that  his  conviviality  was 
sometimes  excessive  ;  and  in  depicting  him  the 
artist  was  mindful  of  Cromwell's  exhortation, 
"  Paint  me,  warts  and  all."  Yet  there  was  some 
protest,  and  we  have  heard  very  intelligent 
and  kindly  men  object  to  the  shades  which 
Mr.  Parton  threw  into  his  picture.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, they  said,  was  a  great  man.  Ho  is  con- 
spicuous only  for  his  greatness,  and  that  is 
what  we  wish  to  hear  of:  its  nature,  its  char- 
acteristics, its  development,  its  service — these 
are  the  real  points.  It  is  not  his  taste  in  cra- 
vats, nor  his  follies,  if  he  had  them,  nor  his 
faults,  if  they  can  be  found,  that  we  care  to 
know.  He  had  headaches  doubtless,  and  his 
shoes  pinched  sometimes,  and  he  was  cross  with 
the  cook  when  the  beef  was  overdone ;  but 
what  then  ?  It  is  not  Avhat  he  had  in  common 
with  all  men,  but  that  which  distinguishes  him, 
which  the  artist  who  describes  him  ought  to 
give  us.  Tell  us  of  his  greatness,  not  of  his 
littleness. 

The  Muse  of  philosophic  history  may, indeed, 
consider  only  the  mental  power  and  political 
service  of  a  statesman,  but  the  writer  of  a  per- 
sonal sketch  has  other  work  in  baud.    He  un- 


dertakes to  do  the  very  thing  that  is  decried. 
His  task  is  to  show  us  how  the  man  who  did 
the  great  things  appeared  in  his  library  and 
on  his  piazza,  at  the  dinner  table  and  in  his 
boat.  In  all  the  sketches  of  Webster  there  is 
no  more  vivid  stroke  than  that  of  Parton's 
which  describes  his  fondness  for  cattle  rather 
than  for  horses.  It  is,  indeed,  a  Homeric  pic- 
ture, that  of  Webster  delighting  in  the  huge 
kine  calmly  chewing  the  cud.  Their  mighty 
repose,  their  contemplative  tranquillity,  were 
grateful  to  his  large  and  generous  nature. 
Their  massive  power  was  sympathetic  with 
his  own.  What  would  wo  not  give  for  simi- 
lar personal  details  of  Shakespeare ! — to  know 
whether  he  loitered  at  twilight  along  the  shores 
of  the  Avon  ;  whether  he  played  at  bowls  with 
the  villagers;  whether,  like  Washington,  he 
could  throw  a  stone  farther  than  his  comrades, 
or  leap  higher,  or  run  faster ;  whether  he  were 
sweet  or  surly.  How  fortunate,  again,  that 
we  do  know  all  those  things  of  Burns  !  Should 
we — would  he — be  the  gainers  if  his  life  were 
shrouded  in  decent  mystery,  and  wo  know  noth- 
ing of  the  Globe,  the  George,  and  the  King's 
Arms,  of  Jean  Armour  and  Mary  Campbell  ? 
Would  those  who  object  to  Parton's  truth-toll- 
ing of  Webster  wish  also  to  blot  out  the  record 
of  Fox's  cards  and  Pitt's  two  bottles? 

It  is  a  gross  wrong  to  represent  great  men 
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as  always  great,  or  to  describe  men  or  things 
otherwise  than  as  they  are.  We  need  not  fear 
that  the  evil  habit  will  hide  the  genius;  bat 
it  is  important  to  know  that  genius  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  goodness,  and  to  learn  that  it  is 
no  excuse  for  wrong-doing.  Besides,  essential 
greatness  of  character  does  not  need  factitious 
accessories,  just  as  moral  weakness  or  blind- 
ness evades  the  most  elaborate  excuses,  and 
shows  for  what  it  is.  The  most  dazzling  plea 
of  sophistry  ever  urged  for  the  intellectual  or 
moral  defect  of  an  American  is  Choate's  Dart- 
mouth eulogy  of  Webster.  But  it  is  only  a  veil 
that  suggests  more  than  it  conceals.  Choate's 
Webster  is  altogether  Olympian  and  unreal. 
Parton's  is  not  less  great,  and  delightfully 
human. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  this  old  contro- 
versy by  Mr.  Parton's  late  paper  upon  Wash- 
ington in  the  Magazine  of  American  History. 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  editor,  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  interesting  letters  of  Washington,  col- 
lected from  various  sources,  and  hitherto  un- 
printed.  They  gave  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  an  article  upon  the  traditional  and  the  real 
Washington,  which  Mr.  Parton  has  improved. 
In  his  pleasant  way,  and  with  his  ample  knowl- 
edge of  American  biography,  to  which  he  has 
contributed  so  many  valuable  chapters — which 
we  are  glad  to  see  recognized  by  Mr.  Adams  in 
his  Life  of  Gallatin,  and  by  Professor  You  Hoist 
in  his  second  volume  of  the  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  the  United  States — Mr.  Parton  extricates 
Washington  from  the  semi-mythological  web 
in  which  he  has  been  long  entangled.  No 
man's  greatness  less  needs  artificial  props,  but 
none  has  had  more  of  them.  As  Mr.  Parton 
says,  the  biographers  seem  to  have  thought 
with  Hamilton,  when  he  joined  Washington's 
military  family,  that  "  the  general  needs  to  be 
supported." 

His  service  was  so  illustrious,  and  his  char- 
acter so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  that  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen was  ready  and  eager  to  believe  all  good 
and  wonderful  things  concerning  him,  and  it 
was  to  suit  this  taste  that  Weems,  the  earliest 
biographer,  prepared  his  book.  Mr. Parton  de- 
scribes Weems  as  a  shrewd  book-peddler  who 
knew  what  his  public  wanted.  He  started  the 
story  of  the  hatchet,  and  the  miraculous  gar- 
den bed,  and  the  other  legendary  anecdotes 
which  have  been  received  with  pious  creduli- 
ty, and  which  have  been  followed  in  a  differ- 
ent key,  but  with  the  same  general  feeling,  by 
the  statelier  biographers  in  their  attempts  to 
derive  his  descent  from  a  family  of  hue  old 
English  gentlemen.  As  we  write,  a  book  is 
published  which  asserts  his  descent  from  the 
Scandinavian  Odin.  Why  not  from  the  Greek 
Jupiter  ?  The  simultaneous  publication  of  the 
Odin  theory  with  Mr.  Parton's  article  shows 
how  necessary  such  an  article  had  become. 
The  story  of  the  plants  coming  up  in  the  gar- 
den and  forming  the  name  of  George  Washing- 
ton, the  sly  Weems,  who  called  himself  "  for- 


merly rector  of  Mount  Vernon  parish,"  stole 
bodily  from  George  the  Third's  Dr.  Beattie. 
Weems  understood  his  business  so  well  that 
his  book  is  a  kind  of  perennial  production,  and 
although  it  was  first  published  eighty  years 
ago,  it  is  still  a  staple  commodity  of  the  trade, 
as  Mr.  Parton  tells  us,  but  wholly  unknown  to 
the  polite  world. 

There  is  a  fine  story  in  Irving,  also,  of  the 
young  Washington's  declining  a  midshipman's 
berth  to  please  his  mother.  The  truth  is  that 
his  mother,  a  poor  widow  with  five  children, 
was  advised  to  send  Georgo  to  sea  in  a  tobacco 
ship  as  an  apprentice  before  the  mast,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  rise  to  be  captain  of  such 
a  vessel.  She  consulted  her  brother,  Joseph 
Ball,  a  London  lawyer,  who  told  her  that  her 
son  "  had  better  be  put  apprentice  to  a  tinker" 
than  go  to  sea  as  a  common  sailor  before  the 
mast;  and  as  for  preferment  in  the  navy,  they 
could  get  it  who  had  interest,  but  he  had  none." 
The  young  man  turned  to  engineering,  but  e  ven 
after  brilliant  service  with  Braddock,  he  could 
not  command  the  influence  to  obtain  a  com- 
mission in  the  king's  army.  He  had  little 
schooling,  and  was  thrown  very  early  upon 
himself.  Twice,  our  author  says,  he  tried  to 
improve  his  fortunes  by  marriage,  and  the  sec- 
ond time  successfully.  It  was  Mrs.  Custis,  and 
not  Odin  and  his  fine  old  ancestry,  that  gave 
him  social  distinction  in  Virginia.  Before  the 
war  he  led  the  life  of  a  planter,  hunting,  man- 
aging his  estate  with  slovenly  slave  labor, driv- 
ing in  his  chariot,  and  dancing  at  the  county 
balls — a  man  of  no  brilliant  wit,  but  of  a  jdeas- 
ant  social  humor,  and  of  high  temper. 

Mr.  Parton  adds  that  during  the  final  ripen- 
ing of  public  opinion  before  the  Revolution 
Washington  was  not  a  leader.  His  mind  was 
made  up,  but  he  said  little.  Yet  he  evidently 
led  as  much  as  a  silent  man  can  lead  at  such 
a  time.  The  weight  of  his  character  and  his 
influence  were  all  for  the  good  cause;  and  if 
he  did  not  speak  like  Patrick  Henry  and  James 
Otis  and  Samuel  Adams,  it  was  because  the 
gift  of  speech  had  been  denied  him.  During 
the  war,  if  not  a  military  genius,  Mr.  Parton 
thinks  him  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  good 
soldier,  and  Wellington  did  nothing  which 
Washington  might  not  have  done.  In  dis- 
cussing his  Presidency,  Mr.  Parton's  Jefferso- 
nian  sympathy  appears.  Morally  he  concedes 
Washington  to  have  been  without  flaw.  Po- 
litically he  laments  that  he  should  have  sym- 
pathized w  ith  the  party  which  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  genius  of  the  country.  This, 
however,  is  the  domain  of  opinion,  upon  which 
we  shall  not  venture.  It  is  enough  that  Fed- 
eralism overstated  and  Jefferson  undervalued 
the  necessity  of  national  feeling  and  action. 
Yet  the  Federal  alien  and  sedition  laws  were 
far  less  unconstitutional  and  dangerously  cen- 
tralizing than  the  Republican  Enforcement 
Act. 

Washington's  rectitude,  his  integrity,  his 
fidelity,  his  self-command,  were  absolute,  and 
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lie  was  "  as  nearly  perfect  a  head  of  a  republic 
as  can  ever  be  hoped  for."  Mr.  Parton  pro- 
poses the  ingenious  view  that  men  of  great 
gifts  and  acquirements  are  out  of  place  at  the 
head  of  a  government.  They  are  needed  for 
the  cabinet,  the  legislature,  and  the  courts, 
but  the  executive  chief  should  represent  the 
great  body  of  well-disposed  and  self-sustain- 
ing people.  But  surely  he  should  be  a  states- 
man ;  and  our  author  had  already  said  that 
recorded  knowledge,  the  mastery  of  which  is 
"acquirement,"  alone  properly  furnishes  the 
statesman.  Mr.Parton's  article  makes  us  wish 
that  he  had  applied  his  realistic  touch  to  a 
biography  of  Washington. 


There  is  a  droll  man  in  England  by  the 
name  of  Shepherd,  who  has  taken  to  publish- 
ing the  early  poems  of  famous  authors  without 
their  sanction.  Every  such  author  has  pub- 
lished what  he  does  not  wish  to  preserve,  and 
what,  indeed,  is  only  preserved  by  his  name. 
It  was  the  determination  of  this  Mr.  Shepherd 
to  publish  Tennyson's  "Lover's  Tale"  which 
compelled  the  poet  himself  to  issue  it,  with 
his  own  explanation,  and  he  has  recently  pub- 
lished nineteen  of  Longfellow's  earlier  poems. 
They  belong  to  those,  probably,  of  which  the 
poet  said,  Avith  graceful  good  humor,  in  re- 
printing some  of  them  in  the  Voices  of  the  Night: 
"  These  poems  were  written  for  the  most  part 
during  my  college  life,  and  all  of  them  before 
the  age  of  nineteen.  Some  have  found  their 
way  into  schools,  and  seem  to  be  successful. 
Others  lead  a  vagabond  and  precarious  exist- 
ence in  the  corners  of  newspapers,  or  have 
changed  their  names,  and  run  away  to  seek 
their  fortune  beyond  the  sea."  Probably  Mr. 
Shepherd  has  remarked  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  the  little  prelude:  "I  say,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Avranches  on  a  similar  occasion,  'I 
can  not  be  displeased  to  see  these  children  of 
mine,  which  I  have  neglected  and  almost  ex- 
posed, brought  from  their  wanderings  in  lanes 
and  alleys,  and  safely  lodged,  in  order  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  together  in  a  more  deco- 
rous garb.' " 

But  Mr.  Browning  did  not  share  the  feeling 
of  the  good  bishop  when  Mr.  Shepherd  recent- 
ly published  some  of  the  earliest  and  crudest 
poems  of  Mrs.  Browning;  and  the  London 
Athenaeum  discharged  a  volley  of  objurgation 
at  the  resurrectionist.  It  called  him  "an  in- 
sect," "a  combination  of  the  chiffonier  [rag- 
picker] and  a  resurrection-man,"  and  a  man 
with  "the  fatuous  ambition  to  be  somebody 
else's  vampire."  Mr.  Shepherd  fired  back  in  a 
suit  for  defamation,  which  he  won,  and  the 
affair  raises  several  interesting  questions. 
The  ground  taken  by  the  Athcnwum  was  that 
these  poems  were  published  against  the  ex- 
press wish  of  Mr.  Browning.  But  is  the  world 
bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  a  hus- 
band as  to  the  value  of  poems  which  his  wife 
has  published  ?  And  even  if  the  wife  herself 
has  suppressed  them,  so  far  as  a  book  once 
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issued  can  be  suppressed,  does  it  follow  that 
the  world  ought  for  that  reason  to  lose  them  I 
It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  a  poet  should 
misjudge  his  own  work.  Mrs.  Browning  her- 
self says  that  a  poet  never  reads  his  own 
verses  to  their  worth ;  and  if  he  can  not  read 
them  properly,  he  may  estimate  them  incor- 
rectly. Are  we  not  told  that  Petrarch  pre- 
ferred his  Latin  performances  to  his  sonnets  ? 
And  do  those  of  us  who  remember  the  earlier 
form  of  some  of  Tennyson's  most  famous  poems 
— the  "Lady  of  Shalott,"  for  instance — admit 
that  ho  has  improved  them  by  his  changes  ? 
When  a  pocin  has  been  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  may  not  publishers  and  ed- 
itors decide  at  their  own  risk  whether  to  test 
the  continuance  of  that  judgment?  It  may, 
indeed,  be  a  mistake.  They  may  lose  by  tlie 
experiment  because  of  the  public  indifference. 
It  may  be  a  mere  money-making  speculation 
upon  a  distinguished  name,  and  the  publica- 
tion may  deeply  offend  the  relatives  of  the 
writer.  But  even  granting  all  this,  ought  he 
who  republishes  a  perfectly  innocent,  however 
crude,  poem,  which  Mrs.  Browning  herself  first 
published,  and  never  recalled,  but  left  to  its 
fate,  to  be  publicly  pilloried  as  an  insect,  a 
vampire,  a  resurrection-man,  and  chiffonier  ? 
The  court  thought  not,  and  we  agree  with  the 
court. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  a  business  which  a  man  of 
fine  feeling  would  undertake.  Mr.  Browning 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  much  better  judge  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  poetry,  and  of  what  it  is  de- 
sirable to  omit  and  what  to  print,  than  Mr. 
Shepherd;  and  while  he  is  still  living — him- 
self an  eminent  poet — to  publish  as  a  specula- 
tion immature  poems  of  his  wife,  is  something 
that  would  naturally  rouse  his  wrath.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  world  must  be  al- 
lowed to  judge  for  itself  whether  it  will  re- 
ceive into  the  body  of  literature  anything 
whatever  when  once  it  has  been  given  to  it 
by  publication.  In  this  case,  moreover,  and 
to  complete  the  case  for  Mr.  Shepherd,  he 
stated  that  he  refrained  from  reproducing 
the  one  of  her  early  poems  which  he  knew 
that  Mrs.  Browning  wished  to  suppress  alto- 
gether. 

There  is  one  improvement  of  this  incident 
which  the  young  Avriter  will  not  fail  to  heed. 
It  is  one  which  older  writers  who  have  been 
writing  a  great  deal,  and  for  a  long  time,  are 
apt  to  urge  with  solemnity.  Be  very  careful 
to  print  nothing  which  at  any  time  hereafter 
you  may  wish  to  retract  or  suppress.  A  word 
once  spoken,  like  a  tear  once  shed,  can  never 
be  recalled.  The  judicious  Horace  recom- 
mended a  probation  of  many  years  for  literary 
productions.  Let  the  deserving  and  aspiring 
youth  try  the  Horatian  recipe.  Having  writ- 
ten a  poem,  let  him  commit  it  to  the  sacred 
incubation  of  the  drawer  for  a  few  years.  If 
it  be  really  good,  it  will  be  none  the  less  so 
when  he  takes  it  out.  If  it  be  poor,  he  can 
joyfully  suppress  it,  and  the  world  never  the 
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wiser.  Are  there  not  whole  volumes  that  sug- 
gest the  wisdom  of  this  course — whole  vol- 
umes which  no  droll  Mr.  Shepherd  will  ever 
republish  upon  speculation  ? 

Oxe  day  during  the  late  summer  a  news- 
paper of  large  circulation  in  the  city  of  New 
York  contained  two  illustrations  of  the  bar- 
barism of  public  sentiment  even  in  this  en- 
lightened age  and  community.  One  was  a 
brief  paragraph,  making  sport  of  a  murderer 
already  sentenced  to  be  hung.  There  was  no 
protest  from  any  quarter,  and  the  publication 
showed  that  such  jests  were  not  supposed  to 
be  repugnant  to  the  public  taste.  But  this  is 
the  kind  of  mockery  from  old  women  and  chil- 
dren to  which  prisoners  doomed  to  torture  and 
death  were  exposed  in  an  Indian  village,  and 
it  is  startling  to  see  it  in  a  New  York  paper 
and  to  hear  no  protest.  Indeed,  the  tone  in 
which  murderers  are  mentioned  in  certain  pa- 
pers, as  if  they  were  noxious  snakes  or  vermin 
to  be  exterminated  as  fast  as  possible,  is  an  il- 
lustration of  the  dull,  stolid  inhumanity  with 
which  the  genius  of  intelligent  penal  reform 
has  yet  to  contend.  The  paragraphs  in  ques- 
tion represent  the  same  indifference  to  crimi- 
nals which  Lecky  vividly  describes  in  his  His- 
tory of  th e  Eighteenth  Century,  and  which  led  to 
the  abuses  that  aroused  John  Howard. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  address  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Seymour  to  the  prisoners  at  Auburn  was 
an  incident  that  shows  the  intelligence  and 
sagacity  which  are  not  satisfied  to  regard 
criminals  of  any  degree  as  mere  wild  beasts  to 
be  hunted  down  ruthlessly,  but  as  human  be- 
ings to  be  reached  by  reason  and  conscience. 
Such  a  view  will  be  decried  by  the  wild-beast 
theorists  as  sentimental,  but  no  reform  which 
aims  to  mitigate  barbarous  methods  and  to 
substitute  intelligence  for  stupidity  ever  es- 
capes that  condemnation.  The  last  century 
was  content  to  see  the  insane  chained  and 
caged  in  dark  dungeons,  and  it  is  but  slowly, 
against  the  apparent  invincibility  of  dull  in- 
humanity, against  the  assertion  that  the  old 
ways  are  good  enough  for  the  new  times,  and 
that  the  world  is  going  off  in  a  swash  of  senti- 
mentality, that  the  unfortunate  lunatics  have 
been  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  ignorance 
and  inhumanity.  There  are  still  suffering  and 
abuse  enough  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor, 
the  insane,  and  the  criminal.  But  this  is 
largely  due  to  another  form  of  barbarism — 
that  which  commits  them  to  the  care  of  poli- 
ticians, and  exposes  them  to  the  insecurity  of 
party  dominance.  Civilization  is  the  system 
of  reasonably  divided  labor.  But  labor  can 
be  divided  reasonably  only  by  the  fitness  of 
the  Avorkman  for  his  work,  and  reform  is  in 
great  part  the  attempt  to  establish  methods 
for  ascertaining  this  fitness. 

The  other  sign  of  barbarism  that  appeared  in 
the  same  paper  was  the  statement,  which  is  now 
perennial,  that  a  noted  hotel  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive Jews  as  guests.    In  the  time  of  Ivanhoe, 


as  we  j'Oung  fellows  remember,  Jews  were  tor- 
tured to  force  them  to  tell  where  their  money- 
bags were  hidden;  but  now  neither  they  nor 
their  money-bags  are  wanted  at  fashionable  ho- 
tels. Christian  money  is  as  abundant,  and  much 
preferable.  Christian  money,  indeed:  but  how 
about  Christian  principles?  It  is  laboriously 
announced  that  Jews  are  not  repelled  by  the 
hotels  because  of  their  religious  views.  This 
will  be  believed  without  difficulty.  Hotels 
are  not  famous  for  sensitiveness  to  the  relio-- 
ious  principles  of  their  guests.  The  objection 
is  not  in  the  conscience  but  in  the  coffers  of 
the  hotel.  Indeed,  the  philosophy  of  the  whole 
matter  is  stated  frankly  by  the  hosts  and  by 
newspaper  correspondents.  It  is  not  denied 
that  there  are  many  refined  and  estimable  and 
accomplished  Jews.  No,  indeed;  but  there  are 
so  many  who  are  otherwise,  and  there  is  such 
a  settled  prejudice  against  them,  that  a  hotel 
which  is  known  to  be  frequented  by  them  is 
avoided  by  everybody  else.  It  loses  its  pres- 
tige. It  is  practically  ruined.  "It  is,  of 
course,"  says  the  deprecating  host,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "very  unfortunate.  I  regret  it  as  much 
as  anybody  can.  As  a  landlord  I  have  no  re- 
ligion ;  I  know  neither  Trojan  nor  Tyrian,  nei- 
ther Jew  nor  Gentile;  but  as  a  merchant  I 
must  be  allowed  to  know  my  own  business, 
and  to  decline  a  trade  which  I  think  disad- 
vantageous.   You  see?" 

One  of  the  newspaper  letters  says  that  the 
"  vulgarity"  of  Jews  is  undeniable.  It  admits 
the  good  character  and  refined  manners  of 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  but  it  says  that  the  number  of  the  vul- 
gar of  that  race  who  go  to  summer  hotels  is 
disproportionate.  This  is  the  point  upon 
which  the  emphasis  is  laid.  They  are  wel- 
come to  their  religion,  but  as  a  class  they  are 
vulgar;  therefore  the}'  are  avoided,  and  there- 
fore the  hotels  are  compelled  to  exclude  them. 
This  is  iterated  and  reiterated  as  the  reason 
of  the  exclusion  ;  but  it  is  not  the  true  reason. 
The  fact  is  plain.  There  may  be  a  great  many 
vulgar  Jews.  But  Jews  are  excluded  from 
hotels  not  because  they  are  vulgar,  but  be- 
cause they  are  Jews.  They  are  ostracized  at 
hotels  for  the  same  reason  that  they  are  ostra- 
cized at  clubs — an  instance  of  which  we  men- 
tioned a  year  or  two  since.  There  was  no 
pretense  that  the  gentleman  proposed  for  the 
club  was  any  more  vulgar  than  a  great  many 
of  the  members,  nor  that  he  was  not  both  re- 
fined and  accomplished,  and  a  perfectly  club- 
bable man,  except  in  one  fatal  point:  he  was 
a  Jew.  The  exclusion  at  Saratoga  and  at 
Manhattan  Beach  pleaded  vulgarity  because 
it  did  not  dare  to  make  the  real  plea.  If  vul- 
garity is  to  exclude — alas!  Is  vulgarity  ex- 
cluded because  Je  ws  are  not  admitted ?  "  Sir," 
said  a  landlord  to  a  gentleman  seeking  rooms 
this  summer,  "  I  a"m  sorry  to  say  that  I  can 
not  receive  you,  as  we  do  not  entertain  guests 
of  your  race." 

"My  race,  Sir?    What  do  you  mean?  Do 
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you  take  me  for  a  Jew  ?  I  am  no  more  a  Jew 
than  you." 

There  was  no  question  of  vulgarity.  Jews 
as  a  class  may  or  may  not  be  especially  vulgar, 
but  they  are  no  more  refused  for  that  reason 
than  colored  applicants  would  be.  Some  years 
since  an  accomplished  Haytian,  the  minister 
of  his  government  to  the  United  States,  Avent 
to  Newport  in  the  summer.  He  was  altogeth- 
er a  gentleman,  of  singular  grace  and  charm 
of  manner,  and  remarkably  intelligent.  In- 
deed, in  social  graces  and  wide  knowledge  of 
the  world  there  were  few  gentlemen  in  New- 
port who  were  comparable  to  him  ;  but  he 
was  politely  requested  to  eat  at  a  second  ta- 
ble because  he  was  not  perfectly  white.  He 
was,  in  fact,  of  mixed  negro  blood.  Another 
gentleman,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  cross- 
ed the  Atlantic  on  the  same  ship  with  some 
Southern  gentlemen.  They  had  the  pleasant- 
est  intercourse  during  the  voyage,  for  the  gen- 
tleman in  question  was  unusually  well  edu- 
cated and  refined.  He  was  not  especially  dark 
in  complexion  ;  but  as  the  voyage  was  ending, 
he  requested  the  captain  to  mention  to  the 
Southerners  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  a 
slave.  Upon  hearing  the  astounding  truth, 
his  late  pleasant  companions  were  ready  to 
cast  him  into  the  sea. 

This  sense  of  caste  is  due  to  the  prejudice 
of  race.  It  is  a  wrong  which  the  law  no  lon- 
ger sanctions,  but  it  survives  socially.  It  is 
a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  how  sacredly  it  is 
cherished  the  attitude  of  the  hotels,  largely 
sustained  by  private  feeling,  however  loudly 
it  may  be  publicly  condemned,  plainly  shows. 
Yet  it  is  a  mere  prejudice  unworthy  a  gener- 
ous nature  and  a  civilized  people.  The  debt 
of  Christendom  and  of  civilization  to  the  He- 
brew race  is  incalculable,  and  the  root  of  the 
prejudice  is  but  the  tradition  of  Christianity 
that  Jews  crucified  Christ.  It  is  a  terrible 
retribution.  A  whole  race  is  held  responsible 
for  the  crime  of  a  Syrian  mob  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Men  of  no  Christian  principle 
whatever  flout  better  men  to-day  because  oth- 
er men  murdered  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
The  mischief  of  this  hotel  exclusion,  which  the 
law,  indeed,  prohibits,  is  that  it  fosters  this  re- 
volting prejudice — a  prejudice  which  is  barely 
urged  as  its  own  justification,  and  which  both 
by  our  religious  and  political  principles  is  es- 
pecially unworthy  of  Americans. 


It  is  an  interesting  question  why  academies 
of  literature  and  of  the  tine  arts  find  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  recognize  the  worth  which  they  are 
founded  to  foster.  "He  was  nothing;  not 
even  an  Academician,"  was  the  biting  sarcasm 
of  an  outsider  upon  the  French  Academy.  It 
was  biting  because  there  was  a  sting  of  truth 
in  the  implication.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
our  own  National  Academy  of  Design,  not  a 
single  Academician  was  elected;  and  we  read 
in  a  letter  from  London  that  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy has  at  last  recognized  the  existence  of 


public  opinion  by  electing  the  three  artists 
whom  the  art  world  had  long  designated  as 
most  worthy.  Among  ourselves  there  are  un- 
deniably excellent  artists  who  have  been  long 
recognized  as  such  by  the  art  world,  but  whose 
names  still  lack  the  N.A.  Must  we  admit  that 
the  guild  of  artists  alone  constitutes  the  art 
world,  and  that  we  who  are  not  brothers  of 
the  brush  or  the  chisel  are  mere  gentiles  and 
barbarians  ?  To  whom,  then,  does  art  address 
itself?  Who  are  to  be  affected  and  influ- 
enced by  it  ?  Who  passes  the  final  and  de- 
cisive judgment,  and  awards  fame  or  forget- 
fuluess  to  artists  ?  Certainly  not  artists  them- 
selves. Art  itself  presupposes  the  competency 
of  the  "world"  to  judge,  for  it  springs  from 
the  instinct  and  desire  to  reproduce  and  evoke 
forms  of  beauty  for  the  delight  of  mankind. 
It  is  in  its  result  a  social  and  not  a  solitary 
force. 

The  fact  that  there  are  conspicuous  and  ad- 
mirable artists  who  are  denied  admission  to  a 
fraternity  whose  numbers,  we  believe,  are  not 
limited,  and  which  is  founded  for  the  express 
purpose  of  associating  the  best  artists  to  co- 
operate in  promoting  excellence  in  art,  throws 
the  fraternity  under  suspicion.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  school  already  started  by  excellent 
artists  who  are  excluded  in  this  way  from  the 
Academy.  If  these  artists  are  not  excellent, 
but  mere  bunglers  and  botchers,  their  school 
and  their  performances  will  but  prove  more 
conspicuously  the  propriety  of  their  exclusion, 
and  commend  the  Academy  for  guarding  the 
true  interests  of  art.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  founders  of  the  new  school  are  con- 
cededly  artists  of  not  less  excellence  than  those 
of  the  Academy,  the  Academy  will  have  for- 
feited so  far  its  position  as  the  Alma  Mater  of 
art.  Its  own  walls  at  the  annual  exhibition 
showed  admirable  works  of  men  who  are  not 
members.  But  a  body  which  excludes  such 
men  is  apparently  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a 
close  corporation,  more  intent  upon  its  exclu- 
siveness  than  upon  the  welfare  of  the  interest 
committed  to  it. 

Thackeray,  in  his  miscellanies,  has  some  ex- 
cellent satire  upon  the  public  dinners  of  cer- 
tain mechanical  guilds.  The  guilds  seem  to 
be,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  clubs  for  the 
purpose  of  feasting  on  turtle  soup,  and  of 
hearing  a  very  flatulent  kind  of  eloquence  aft- 
er dinner.  Once,  however,  they  meant  very 
much  more  than  turtle  soup  and  windy  talk. 
Yet  does  not  every  guild  tend,  sooner  or  later, 
to  dinner  and  drivel — in  other  words,  to  dis- 
regard of  its  real  objects?  Every  church  or 
sect  may  be  viewed  as  a  guild  or  association. 
Take  the  most  conspicuous  example,  the  Ro- 
man Church.  Whatever  good  things  may  be 
truly  said  of  it,  is  it  not  largely  intent  upon 
its  own  aggrandizement  ?  The  English  Churc^ 
is  another  great  institution  for  a  lofty  purpose- 
So  are  other  Protestant  Churches.  But  what 
is  the  fierceness  of  sectarianism  but  self-glori- 
fication, not  the  advancement  of  the  lofty  pur- 
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pose  of  the  institution  ?  The  same  tendency  is 
still  more  visible  in  political  parties.  They 
are  theoretically  enormous  guilds  or  academies 
for  certain  public  and  impersonal  ends.  But, 
in  fact,  are  they  not  mainly  personal  machines  ? 
Are  party  politics  honest  contests  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  or  has  the  chief  end  of  the  political 
guild  come  to  be  soup  and  pudding  ? 

The  academies  of  literature  and  art  are  ob- 
viously in  a  large  company  "when  they  are  in- 
tent upon  the  private  interests  of  their  own 
members  instead  of  the  public  results  of  the 
cause.  If  the  chief  care  of  the  Royal  Academy 
were  to  enroll  upon  its  list  for  active  co-oper- 
ation in  cultivating  art  the  names  of  the  lead-- 
ing  artists  in  England,  would  it  have  waited 
until  this  summer  to  elect  Alma  Tadema  an 
Academician — an  artist  whose  name  is  much 
more  generally  and  more  favorably  known 
than  those  of  the  great  multitude  of  Academi- 
cians, and  whose  works  have  been  long  fa- 
miliar in  engravings  upon  this  side  of  the 
ocean  ?  When  an  academy  of  art  is  estimated 
by  the  names  of  distinguished  artists  who  do 
not  belong  to  it,  the  most  fluent  phrases  from 
the  Prime  Minister  describing  the  seductive 
beauty  of  the  English  school  will  not  supply 
the  loss  of  the  names.  In  the  portrait  gallery 
of  the  Venetian  Doges  the  portrait  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  is  wanting.  If  that  kind  of 
loss  were  frequent,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  por- 
trait gallery  of  the  Doges.  When  many  of 
the  chief  names  in  the  world  of  art  are  want- 
ing upon  the  rolls  of  the  Academy,  it  is  no  lon- 
ger in  the  true  sense  an  Academy. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  a  certain  political  party 
in  Massachusetts  that  it  kept  itself  small  in 
order  that  the  offices  might  "go  round."'  A 
proposal  to  join  the  party  was  resented  as  an 
invasion  threatening  a  loss  of  personal  advan- 
tage. This  interesting  situation  was  irresist- 
ibly suggested  to  an  amused  reader  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  last  annual  election  at  our  excel- 
lent Academy,  when,  after  a  prolonged  ballot- 
ing, in  which  the  "ins"  blackballed  the  "outs." 
and  admitted  nobody  to  the  dignity  of  Acade- 
mician, the  society  descended  to  dinner,  and 
after  turtle  and  Champagne  doubtless  de- 
scribed with  an  eloquence  as  honeyed  as  Dis- 
raeli's the  charms  of  the  American  school. 
We  have  too  sincere  a  respect  for  the  gentle- 
men who  compose  the  Academy  to  wish  to 
poke  fun  at  them  unfairly.  If  the  exclusion 
was  the  result  of  an  honest  conviction  that 
the  interests  of  art  in  America  would  be  preju- 
diced by  the  admission,  it  was  heroic  conduct, 
because  artists  are  generous  men,  and  gener- 
ous men  regret  to  baffle  the  hopes  and  etforts 
of  others.  But  if  it  was  the  result  of  jeal- 
ousies and  rivalries,  and  was  a  wanton  use  of 
power  for  other  purposes  than  the  welfare 
of  American  art,  then  the  Academy  is  dan- 
gerously near  the  condition  of  the  Bellows- 
menders'  Guild,  which  annually  dines  sumptu- 
ously, and  proudly  glorifies  itself  after  dinner, 
but  leaves  the  great  world  of  broken  bellows 


unmended.  There  may  be  necessity  of  taking 
care  lest  the  saying,  "not  even  an  Academi- 
cian," instead  of  merely  intensifying  nothing- 
ness, as  in  Birou's  case,  should  come  to  be  evi- 
dence of  being  something;  so  that  to  say  ho 
was  not  an  Academician  might  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  he  was  an  artist. 


The  summer  "going  out  of  town"  has  now 
become  so  universal  that  it  will  be  soon  in- 
teresting to  ascertain  whether  the  average  of 
life  is  longer  and  the  average  health  better 
for  the  exodus.  It  produces  one  notable  re- 
sult, at  least,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  the 
clergy  upon  necessary  and  well-earned  vaca- 
tions. There  is  an  occasional  sneer  at  the 
clerical  profession  as  one  of  indoleucc.  But 
Ave  know  the  sneerers  too  well  not  to  know 
that  they  take  good  care  there  shall  be  no  la- 
ziness in  the  life  of  their  own  clergyman.  The 
tables,  however,  are  dreadfully  turned.  There 
was  a  time  Avhen  the  pulpit  was  the  censor 
of  the  parish.  It  is  now  the  parish  that  se- 
verely criticises  the  pulpit,  and  the  man  who 
goes  into  it  must  expect  the  grand  inquest  of 
the  gossips.  A  faithful  clergyman  works  hard 
at  his  post  for  many  months.  He  is  at  every- 
body's "  beck  and  call."  Like  a  town  pump,  all 
thirsty  souls  try  to  get  some  refreshment  from 
him,  and  he  is  expected  not  only  to  mind  his 
own  business,  but  that  of  everybody  else. 
Modern  city  life,  with  its  complex  interests 
and  cares,  and  with  the  heightened  humanity 
of  the  age,  is  a  frightful  strain  upon  the  vital- 
ity of  a  faithful  clergyman.  But  when  in  the 
dog-days  the  mercury  rises  to  ninety-eight, 
and  half  his  parish  have  lied  to  the  mount- 
ains or  the  sea,  if  he  also  seeks  rest  and  rec- 
reation, that  he  may  be  able  to  continue  his 
labors,  some  newspaper,  a  masked  and  irre- 
sponsible gossip,  remarks  that  the  Reverend 
Charles  Borromeo  has  left  for  a  vacation,  and 
adds:  "we  do  not  read  that  Christ  and  His 
disciples  deserted  their  task  of  saving  souls  in 
order  to  go  to  fashionable  summer  resorts." 
The  gossip  might  reflect  that  it  is  something 
to  have  a  soul  to  be  saved,  and  that  some 
newspapers,  apparently,  can  be  edited  with- 
out one. 

Fortunately  the  public  conscience  is  not  in 
the  keeping  of  gossips  of  any  kind.  General 
good  sense  and  increasing  knowledge  justify 
the  longest  summer  vacation  that  any  hard- 
working American  in  any  profession  can  ob- 
tain ;  and  one  of  the  late  illustrations  of  "jour- 
nalistic enterprise"  is  a  directory  of  summer 
resorts,  under  the  head  of  "Where  shall  Ave 
pass  the  summer  ?"  Moreover,  despite  the 
charms  of  Coney  Island,  and  the  practically 
newly  discovered  ocean-side  resorts  of  the  city 
of  Xew  York,  of  which  we  recently  spoke,  it  is 
asserted,  that  Newport  and  Saratoga  snapped 
their  fingers  at  these  mushroom  rivals  of  a 
night,  and  Avere  as  thronged  and  as  gay  as 
ever.  But  it  is  an  old  complaint  that  history 
and  current  conversation  take  account  of  a 
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few  fortunate  persons  only  as  "  the  world." 
What  is  the  court  and  the  Parliament,  of 
which  we  read  so  constantly  and  exclusively, 
compared  with  the  nation  ?  When  the  whole 
world  of  London  went  to  Bath  and  Tun  bridge 
Wells,  how  many  people  staid  behind  ?  When 
everybody  goes  off  in  the  summer,  who  are  the 
crowds  that  swarm  in  all  the  streets,  so  that,  so 
far  as  any  visible  diminution  of  the  popula- 
tion is  concerned,  everybody  seems  to  be  no- 
body ?  It  was  the  modern  consciousness  that 
the  few  to  whom  history  had  devoted  itself 
are  an  inconsiderable  number  which  prompt- 
ed Macaulay's  famous  third  chapter,  which 
describes  the  details  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
multitude,  and  which  to  most  readers  is  the 
most  interesting  chapter  in  his  history.  It  is 
the  same  perception  that  the  real  test  of  the 
condition  of  a  country  is  the  average  well- 
being  of  the  mass  of  its  people  which  has  pro- 
duced Green's  History  of  the  English  People. 
He  perceives  that  England  is  the  body  of*  Eng- 
lishmen, not  a  few  selected  specimens,  and 
that  political  measures,  and  works  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  scientific  inventions  and 
progress,  are  most  interesting  as  influences  in 
making  individual  life  easier,  loftier,  and  hap- 
pier. 

In  a  certain  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  history 
of  an  epoch  is  the  story  of  a  few  men.  But  it 
is  so  because  they  are  leaders;  and  the  inter- 
esting fact  is  not  that  they  led,  but  whither 
and  how  much  they  led.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  is  in  a  degree  the  biography 
of  Franklin  and  Washington,  of  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson,  of  Fulton  and  Whitney  and  Morse, 
of  Astor  and  Vandcrbilt.  But  that  biogra- 
phy lacks  its  chief  charm  and  value  if  it  does 
not  tell  how  these  men  enabled  every  man 
in  the  land  to  help  himself  more  readily.  So 
from  the  "great  world"  that  sustains  the  elab- 
orate pageant  of  society  upon  the  summer 
shore  at  Newport,  or  hides  in  comfortable  un- 
dress among  the  remote  hills,  we  recur  to  the 
infinitely  greater  world  which  stays  at  home, 
whether  in  the  city  or  the  country.  For  this 
multitude  the  same  spirit  which  sends  so  many 
away  offers  constantly  more  and  more  re- 


sources. Such  are  the  new  sea-side  places,  the 
enormous  river  and  bay  excursions,  the  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  park,  the  special  retreats 
for  working-woinen,  the  charities  of  newsboy 
and  other  pleasure  parties,  and  the  active  and 
growing  interest  in  better  tenement-houses, 
more  intelligent  sanitary  conditions,  more 
wisely  ordered  charity,  a  distincter  hearing  by 
the  common  conscience  of  the  eternal  ques- 
tion, "  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?" 

We  saw  the  other  day  a  pleasant  illustration 
of  this  spirit.  Everybody  can  not  afford  to 
go  out  of  town  in  the  hot  weather,  but  every- 
body, said  an  ingenious  attic  philosopher,  in  a 
newspaper  which  does  not  sneer  at  clergymen 
for  going  when  they  can — everybody  can  af- 
ford to  go  to  the  top  of  the  house.  There  in 
the  evening  you  may  sit  and  feel  the  breeze 
blowing  from  river  to  river,  and  the  sea  air 
breathing  from  the  bay.  It  is  not  as  good  as 
a  hill-top,  but  it  is  better  than  a  stuffy  bed- 
room. During  the  prolonged  and  intense  heat 
of  the  summer  two  or  three  years  ago  thou- 
sands of  people  slept  in  the  streets,  but  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  would  have  been  airier  cham- 
bers. They  manage  these  things  better  in 
Syria.  They  are  wiser  in  the  tropics.  Our 
tropic  is  not  so  long,  perhaps,  but  it  is  very 
trying;  and  why  should  the  house  roof,  with 
all  its  advantages,  be  lost  to  our  comfort?  In 
summer  evenings  long  ago,  when  John  Ken- 
sett,  whose  gentle  and  delicate  genius  fixed 
the  very  soul  of  summer  upon  his  canvas,  lived 
at  the  Waverley  House,  on  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Fourth  Street,  his  Central  Park  and 
sea-side  was  the  roof  of  the  house.  It  was 
flat  and  very  lofty,  and  there  we  sat  in  our 
hanging  garden  and  aerial  balcony,  looking  to 
the  green  heights  of  Hoboken  and  the  Elysian 
Fields,  serenely  breathiug  the  cooler  air  above 
the  softened  roar  of  the  town.  There  was  no 
room  in  New  York  so  beautiful  and  refreshing, 
although  there  were  a  great  many  more  richly 
furnished  —  our  furniture,  indeed,  consisting 
only  of  wooden  chairs.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  for  those  who  can  not  escape  the 
city  in  summer  to  outwit  it  by  fitly  arranging 
such  a  "  sky-parlor." 


(Biiifar'ii  Tifrrnnj  lUrurit. 


TWO  volumes  of  The  Life  and  Death  of  John 
of  Barneveld1  complete  the  Messrs.  Har- 
per's cheap  and  elegant  library  edition  of  Mot- 
ley's historical  works.  In  these  final  volumes 
Mr.  Motley  takes  up  the  annals  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  the  point  where  they  were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  close  of  the  history  of  The  Rise  of  the 
Duteh  Republic,  and  continues  them  from  1G09 


1  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld,  Advocate  of 
Holland,  with  a  View  of  the  Primary  Causes  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  By  Joux  Lotiikop 
Mott.f.y,  D.C.L.,  LL.f).  With  Illustrations.  8 vo,  2  vols., 
pp.  3S9  and  475.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


till  1G23,  through  the  eventful  period  of  the 
Twelve  Years'  Truce,  of  which  Barneveld  was 
the  central  figure,  and  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  was  a  dark 
and  perilous  hour  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  and  in  many  of  its  aspects  one 
mournful  to  contemplate.  The  "  Truce"  itself 
Mr.  Motley  characterizes  as  "  the  brief  pause 
in  which  the  elements  were  slowly  and  cer- 
tainly gathering  for  the  renewal  over  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  civilized  Europe  of  that 
immense  conflict  which  for  more  than  forty 
years  had  been  raging  within  the  narrow  pre- 
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ciiicts  of  the  Netherlands  ;"  and  during  it  the 
people  of  that  great  republic — which  had  an- 
imated the  jjolicy  of  Europe,  and  had  with- 
stood almost  alone  the  onslaughts  of  Spain 
against  political  and  religious  liberty — found 
leisure  to  indulge  in  savage  internal  discord, 
and  had  let  loose  the  demon  of  religious  ha- 
tred to  rend  and  paralyze  the  body  of  the  re- 
public. Nor  was  this  all  that  made  the  junc- 
ture a  dark  and  mournful  one.  As  its  events 
are  unfolded  before  us,  the  grand  figure  of  the 
chivalric,  heroic,  and  versatile  Bearnese,  Hen- 
ry IV.,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Spain  and 
steady  friend  of  the  Netherlands,  disappears 
from  the  scene,  and  no  longer  an  ally,  but  a 
foe,  France  lies  prone  at  the  feet  of  Spain  ;  and 
to  the  vigorous  and  valiant  England  of  Eliz- 
abeth, of  Walsingham,  of  Ealeigh,  Howard, 
Norris,  and  the  Cecils,  has  succeeded  the  cow- 
ardly and  vacillating  Great  Britain  of  James, 
and  his  Carrs  and  Carletons,  and  other  even 
yet  meaner  spirits.  The  republic  stood  alone. 
It  was  a  time  to  task  to  the  utmost  the  ener- 
gies and  abilities  of  the  most  consummate 
statesman  and  diplomatist  by  the  complica- 
tions of  its  foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  wisest, 
boldest,  and  most  prudent  administrator  by 
the  turbulence  and  conflict  of  its  interior  con- 
cerns, now  that  the  nation  was  thrown  upon 
its  own  unaided  resources.  And  Barn e veld 
was  equal  to  its  demands.  His  career  is  a  per- 
petual example  of  resolution  tempered  by  mod- 
eration ;  of  boldness  held  in  check  by  prudence ; 
of  serenity  in  the  midst  of  the  mad  conten- 
tions of  faction  and  passion  ;  of  clear  political 
insight  and  indefatigable  military  preparation 
in  the  midst  of  puerile  wranglings  about  po- 
lemic trivialities ;  of  watchful  thoughtfulness 
for  the  public  welfare  m  the  midst  of  the  tor- 
por of  a  people  dead  to  their  true  interests ;  of 
imperturbable  patriotism  amid  the  stings  of 
suspicion,  misrepresentation,  and  base  ingrat- 
itude, and  even  when  the  block  and  the  heado- 
man  were  the  reward  of  inestimable  service. 
The  dealings  of  this  great  statesman  with  the 
complex  problems,  within  and  without,  that 
troubled  his  country,  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Mot- 
ley with  such  graphic  force  and  minuteness 
that  Ave  seem  to  be  transplanted  to  the  times 
described,  and  to  share  their  fears  and  pas- 
sions. We  know  of  no  finer  study  for  the 
youthful  student  of  political  history  than  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Motley's  account  of  the  great 
Advocate,  while  he  was  the  chief  officer  of  the 
republic  that  he  had  founded.  Especially 
masterly  are  its  portraits  of  Grotius,  Arminius, 
Aersten,  Prince  Maurice,  and  Barneveld  him- 
self; its  picture  of  the  trial,  imprisonment, 
and  execution  of  Barneveld  ;  and  its  micro- 
scopic delineation  of  James  I.,  his  court  and 
ministers. 


The  editor  of  this  Record  greets  no  books 
more  cordially  than  those  Avhich  have  merit  as 
educational  agencies.  Three  such  volumes, 
published  this  month,  he  would  fain  see  intro- 


duced into  every  school,  one  being  a  series  of 
historical  readings,  another  a  biography  of  one 
of  our  greatest  poets,  and  the  third  an  outline 
of  early  English  literature.  The  first  of  these, 
and  the  most  important  as  being  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  suited  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
greater  number — of  all,  we  may  say,  in  the 
higher  forms  of  our  intermediate  schools,  and 
in  every  department  of  our  public  grammar 
and  high  schools— is  a  series  of  prose  readings 
from  English  history,2  edited  and  selected  by 
the  eminent  historian  John  Richard  Green. 
Mr.  Green  has  compiled  this  volume  with  the 
express  purpose  of  exciting  in  the  minds  of 
youth  at  school  an  interest  in  history,  and  of 
directing  their  taste  by  a  familiarity  with  the 
best  models,  through  the  medium  of  extracts 
from  standard  writers,  sufficiently  long  to  il- 
lustrate some  striking  or  important  event,  and 
yet  brief  enough  for  a  school  exercise.  Mr. 
Green's  editorship  of  the  book  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  historical  extracts  com- 
posing it,  and  of  the  literary  and  other  qualifi- 
cations of  the  authors  whom  he  quotes.  In 
addition  to  this  the  selections  have  been  care- 
fully chosen  to  excite  the  imagination  and 
compel  the  interest  of  the  youthful  reader, 
while  adding  to  his  store  of  substantial  knowl- 
edge. Moreover,  although  the  topics  have  a 
certain  correlation,  they  are  so  diverse,  and 
the  authors  cited  so  numerous,  as  to  afford  in- 
structive examples  of  characteristic  varieties 
of  style  and  composition.  The  extracts  are 
arranged  in  three  parts,  the  first  covering  the 
period  from  Hengist  to  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
the  second  from  Cressy  to  Cromwell,  and  the 
third  from  Cromwell  to  Balaklava. — The  bio- 
graphical volume  is  a  compact  and  elegantly 
written  life  of  Milton,3  by  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  sufficiently  succinct  for  a  text-book, 
though  far  from  being  a  bare  outline.  The 
life  is  accompanied  by  careful  synopses  of  Mil- 
ton's prose  and  poetical  works,  and  by  scholar- 
ly estimates  and  criticisms  of  them.  Arranged 
in  brief  paragraphs,  and  clothed  in  a  simple 
and  persj)icuous  style,  the  volume  introduces 
the  pupil  directly  to  the  author  it  describes, 
and  not  only  familiarizes  him  with  his  method 
of  composition,  but  with  his  exquisite  fancies 
and  lofty  conceptions,  and  enables  him  to  see 
practically  and  intelligently  what  an  express- 
ive and  sonorous  instrument  our  tongue  is  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  its  mightiest  masters. — The 
other  volume  to  which  we  have  referred  is  an 
outline  history  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  English  literature,4  from  its  first  dawning 
down  to  the  Norman  conquest.  It  describes 
the  elements  out  of  which  our  language  was 
formed,  and  traces  its  growth  through  the  pro- 

2  Readings  from  English  History.  Selected  and  edited 
by  John  Richard  Grken.  Three  Parts  in  one  Volume. 
12mo,  pp.  444.    New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

a  Milton.  By  Stopfouo  A.  Bkooke.  16mo,  pp.  16T. 
New  York:  ~D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

*  The  Development  of  English  Literature.  The  Old  Eng- 
lish Period.  By  Brother  Azauias.  12ino,  pp.  214.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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ductions  of  the  earliest  writers  in  every  branch ; 
and  in  connection  with  this  the  race  and  his- 
torical relations  of  the  early  English  people 
are  carefully  noted,  interesting  sketches  are 
given  of  the  various  transitional  steps  in  their 
national  and.  intellectual  progress,  and  there 
are  abundant  well-digested  biographical  sum- 
maries of  the  pioneer  writers  and  thinkers  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  literature.  Well 
written,  clear  in  style  and  comprehensive  in 
scope,  and  as  little  as  could  be  expected  infest- 
ed with  disputed  theories,  it  is  adapted  to  till 
a  recognized  want  as  a  text-book  introductory 
to  the  study  of  English  literature. 


A  literary  event  that  merits  notice  is  the  al- 
most simultaneous  publication,  in  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  of  two  versions  of  the  JEneid,5  6  by 
American  gentlemen,  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing which  have  some  interesting  points  of  sim- 
ilarity. Each  was  a  labor  of  love  and  the 
fruit  of  leisure  hours ;  both  were  intended  to 
be,  and  are,  faithful  renderings;  although  nei- 
ther aspires  to  recondite  scholarship  or  to  ex- 
hibit the  finer  and  more  delicate  shades  of 
verbal  or  poetical  meaning,  each  is  a  highly 
respectable  performance;  and  each  is  the  work 
of  a  man  whose  professional  pursuits  are  not 
usually  favorable  to  literary  recreations.  One 
of  these  gentlemen  is  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  army,  stationed  in  an  isolated  garrison 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  other  a  "  busy 
man"  who  has  "  drifted  from  academic  inspira- 
tion and  shelter"  into  active  life.  It  is  emi- 
nently creditable  to  both  that  they  had  the 
cultivated  taste  to  inspire  them  to  such  an 
undertaking,  and  the  classical  knowledge  to 
make  its  accomplishment  possible.  Captain 
Pierce's  version  is  a  "  rhythmic-prose  transla- 
tion," too  rhythmical  indeed  for  the  prose  to 
be  natural  and  flowing,  and  so  highly  accentu- 
ated and  heavily  laden  with  inversions  as  to 
seem  stilted  in  style.  It  has  numerous  ex- 
tended passages,  however,  so  spirited  and  en- 
ergetic as  to  make  us  unconscious  of  the  mo- 
notony of  its  pendulum-like  rhythmic  beat, 
and  to  absorb  us  in  the  fascinating  story.  Mr. 
Long's  version  is  in  blank  verse,  and  although 
it  is  more  thickly  studded  with  archaisms  and 
conventional  phrases  than  is  desirable,  it  is 
generally  dignified,  flowing,  and  expressive. 
The  literal  accuracy  with  which  both  versions 
have  been  executed  recalls  Surrey's  translat  ion 
of  the  second  and  fourth  books,  made  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  each  resembling 
the  older  work  in  conciseness,  in  fidelity  to 
the  original  without  falling  into  prosaic  ser- 
vility, and  in  the  peculiarity  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  Surrey  of  rarely  carrying  the  sense 
beyond  the  line.  It  were  an  interesting  recre- 
ation for  the  advanced  scholar,  and  a  useful 

5  A  Rhythmic-Prose  Translation  of  Virgil's  dEneid.  By 
1 1 1" n  k v  ftuisBABi)  Pieror,  U.S.A.  12mo,  pp.  367.  Phil- 
adelphia! J.  15.  Lippincott  and  Co. 

6  The  JEneid  of  Virgil.  Translated  into  English.  By 
John  D.  Long.  12m<>,  pp.  431.  Boston :  Lockwood, 
Brooks,  and  Co. 


exercise  for  the  youthful  student,  to  compare 
these  two  translations  with  each  other  and 
with  Surrey's.  The  last  named,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, marks  an  important  era  in  our  po- 
etical literature,  as  being  the  first  instance  of 
the  use  of  blank  verse  in  our  language. 


Mr.  Rolfe  continues  his  meritorious  school 
and  family  edition  of  Shakspeare's  plays  by 
the  publication  of  Othello,7  and  it  bears  on  its 
face  the  evidence  that  in  its  preparation  he 
has  exercised  the  same  conscientious  care, 
scholarly  understanding  of  the  text,  and  taste- 
ful appreciation  of  the  poet  that  were  conspic- 
uous in  his  other  plays  of  the  series.  As  was 
the  case  with  its  predecessors,  he  has  prefaced 
this  play  with  an  introduction  containing  a 
brief  bibliographical  history  of  the  play,  an 
account  of  the  sources  of  its  plot,  and  a  judi- 
cious selection  from  the  comments  of  capable 
critics;  and  it  is  followed  by  copious  notes 
explanatory  of  ambiguous  or  disputed  words 
and  passages,  embod3nng  various  readings,  and 
illustrating  the  times,  persons,  laws,  habits, 
costumes,  etc.,  referred  to  in  the  text. 


The  Messrs.  Harper  are  making  their  con- 
venient and  inexpensive  "  Half-hour  Series"  a 
vehicle  for  placing  some  of  the  best  examples 
of  standard  and  modern  literature  within  reach 
of  the  "million."  Doubtless  they  will  prove 
potent  educators  in  taste  and  retinement. 
Among  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  series 
in  this  direction  are  Cowper's  Task,8  Scott's 
Lady  of  the  Lake9  and  Marmion,10  and  Sheri- 
dan's brilliant  comedies,  The  liivals  and  The 
School  for  Scandal.11 


The  works  of  fiction  this  month  cover  a  wide 
range.  Those  who  have  a  relish  for  classieal 
subjects  will  be  attracted  by  an  English  ver- 
sion, from  the  Swedish,  of  Victor  Rydberg's  his- 
torical novel,  The  Last  Athenian.12  Though  it 
lacks  the  rich  coloring  and  ripe  sensuousness 
of  Bulwer's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  it  is  more 
glowing  than  Kingsley's  Hypatia,an(\  combines 
a  lively  picture  of  the  remote  times  and  people 
of  which  it  treats  with  careful  studies  of  their 
manners  and  customs,  and  especially  of  their 
philosophic  and  religious  beliefs  during  the 
transition  stage  of  the  conflict  between  dying 

7  Shakspeare's  Tragedy  of  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venire. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Roi.fi;,  A.M.  With 
Engravings.  16mo,  pp.  '214.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

a  T lie  Task.  A  Poem.  By  William  Cowpee.  "Har- 
per's Half-hour  Series."  32mo,  pp.  132.  New  York  :  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

9  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  A  Poem.  By  Sir  Waltbe 
Soott.  "Harper's  Half-hour  Series."  32mo,  pp..  113. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

10  Marmion.;  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.  By  Sir  Walter 
Soott.  "Harper's  Half- hour  Series."  32mo,  pp.  214. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers'. 

11  The  Rivals,  and  The  School  for  Scandal.  Comedies. 
By  Riohabd  Bbinslry  Shrbikan.  "Harper's  Half-hour 
Series."  32mo,  pp.  2GT.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. 

12  The  Last  Athenian.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  of 
YlOTOtt  Rypbeeg  by  William  W.  Thomas,  .Tun.  12mo, 
pp.  555.   Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers. 
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paganism  and  young  and  vigorous  political 
Christianity.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Athens  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  Constantius,  and  through 
the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  Upon  a 
pleasing  story  of  the  affection  of  a  pagan  phi- 
losopher—the "  last  Athenian" — and  his  gifted 
and  beautiful  daughter,  and  of  her  love  for  a 
younger  and  less  worthy  Athenian,  are  grafted 
vivid  descriptions  of  Athenian  life,  manners, 
and  scenes,  and  of  the  arts  which  were  prac- 
ticed by  ambitious  or  crafty  Christian  ecclesi- 
astics to  build  up  the  new  Church  as  a  politic- 
al and  ecclesiastical  organization  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  faith.  The  tale  has  numerous  pas- 
sages of  great  tenderness  and  power,  and  it  is 
interspersed  Avith  brilliant  criticisms  and  subtle 
expositions  of  the  vanishing  Greek  arts  and 
philosophies. — A  traditional  feud  between  the 
Martelles  and  Courtrais,  two  noble  families  of 
mediaeval  France,  which  was  the  penalty  of  a 
priestly  curse  for  an  act  of  sacrilege  commit- 
ted by  them,  and  in  expiation  of  which  a  bloody 
strife  had  raged  between  them  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years;  the  massive  and  time-stained 
church  of  Sainte-Clotilde,  the  scene  of  the  sac- 
rilege that  had  provoked  the  curse,  and  in 
which  generations  of  Martelles  and  Courtrais 
lay  mouldering  widely  apart,  as  if  they  would 
maintain  their  divisions  even  in  death  ;  a  ma- 
jestic full-length  figure  of  Sainte-Clotilde  form- 
ing the  centre  of  a  large  stained  window  of  the 
church,  over  and  behind  the  high  altar,  the 
work  of  an  artist-priest,  who  had  reproduced 
in  its  face  of  marvellous  beauty  and  tenderness 
the  features  of  Manon,  a  maiden  whom  he  had 
secretly  loved  with  a  hopeless  passion  ;  the  be- 
trothal of  the  young  and  gallant  Sir  Loys  Mar- 
telle  and  the  lovely  Cecile  Courtrai,  by  which, 
it  was  hoped,  the  feud  of  a  thousand  years 
would  at  last  be  healed ;  the  visit  of  the  be- 
trothed to  the  old  church  to  see  the  picture 
that  was  such  a  masterpiece  as  to  have  ex- 
torted the  rapturous  admiration  of  the  great 
Leonardo,  and  the  knight's  recognition  of  the 
face  of  Manon,  his  first  and  dearest  love,  in 
the  imaginary  Sainte-Clotilde;  the  sudden  re- 
vival of  all  the  knight's  old  passion  by  the 
sight  of  Manon's  picture,  and  the  death  of  his 
love  for  Cecile  ;  the  revelation  to  the  artist- 
priest  and  lover,  by  the  knight's  emotion  and 
in  other  ways,  of  the  past  story  of  the  loves 
of  Sir  Loys  and  Manon  ;  the  gentle  and  loving 
devices  of  Cecile  to  win  back  the  love  of  Sir 
Loys,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  had  so  unac- 
countably died  out ;  the  ingenious  plans  of  the 
artist-priest,  inspired  by  jealousy,  to  stifle  the 
revived  passion  of  Sir  Loys  for  Manon,  and  his 
crafty  plots  to  confirm  each  of  them  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  other  was  dead  or  faithless;  the 
failure  of  his  plots,  the  re-appearance  of  Ma- 
non, the  rupture  between  Cecile  and  Sir  Loys, 
the  revival  of  the  old  feud  a  thousandfold  in- 
tensified, and  the  tragic  end  of  Sir  Loys  at  the 
hands  of  the  incensed  Courtrais — upon  these 
stirring  incidents  Mr.  Leonard  Kip  has  con- 
structed a  mediaeval  romance  of  unusual  sweet- 


ness and  strength,  in  which  he  exhibits  the 
picturesque  skill  of  a  painter  and  the  imagi- 
native power  of  a  poet,  and  which  he  appro- 
priately entitles  Under  the  Bells.13 — The  transi- 
tion is  a  violent  one  from  Rydberg's  historical 
romance  of  the  fourth  century  and  Kip's  medi- 
aeval legend  to  Mr.  Thompson's  Major  Jones's 
Courtship,1*  and  its  broad  humor  and  practi- 
cal New-World,  nineteenth-century  common- 
sense.  It  is  as  if  one  were  transported  to 
another  atmosphere,  and  almost  to  another 
world.  Notwithstanding  it  was  originally 
written  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  Ma- 
jor's account  of  his  courtship  experiences,  and 
the  sharp  strokes  of  raillery  and  satire  with 
which  it  sparkles,  seem  as  fresh  and  as  keen 
as  when  first  related.  The  whirligig  of  time 
has  again  brought  around  the  fashions  and 
follies  that  he  punctured,  and  his  clever  hits 
at  them  are  as  seasonable  and  mirth-provok- 
ing in  1879  as  they  were  in  1844. — The  Bre- 
ton Mills15  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  phases  of  manufacturing  and  mill  life, 
and  to  exhibit  its  inequalities  and  class  an- 
tagonisms, under  the  guise  of  a  vigorous  love- 
story.  Its  author  forcibly  depicts  the  warfare 
of  feelings  and  interests  between  the  employ- 
er and  the  employed,  draws  attention  to  some 
of  the  evils  of  our  industrial  system,  and  pre- 
sents some  suggestive  ideas  for  their  ameliora- 
tion.— Dorcas10  is  a  novel  of  unusual  grace  and 
delicacy,  in  which  Miss  Craik  subtly  depicts 
the  infelicities  that  attended  the  marriage  of 
a  refined  and  scholarly  recluse,  a  man  of  high 
social  position,  to  a  young  maiden  whom  he 
had  charitably  taken  into  ,his  household  in  a 
menial  capacity  when  she  was  a  mere  child, 
and  who  grew  up  a  gentle,  sensitive,  loving, 
lovely,  and  lovable  woman.  Embarrassing  and 
even  galling  as  are  these  infelicities,  they  do 
not  impair  their  love  or  lead  to  estrangement ; 
and  they  afford  occasion  for  a  recital,  abound- 
ing in  clever  and  tenderly  pathetic  touches,  of 
the  annoyances,  vexations,  and  mortifications 
growing  out  of  the  disproportioned  match.  In- 
terwoven with  this  tale,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
sequel  to  it,  is  a  charming  story  of  the  child- 
hood and  womanhood  of  the  daughter  of  the 
older  couple,  and  of  her  more  fortunate  love 
experiences.  The  narrative  is  quietly  dra- 
matic, and  several  of  the  leading  characters  are 
fine  delineations. —  The  Green  Hand17  is  a  nau- 
tical tale  that  will  scarcely  rival  those  by  Mar- 
ryat,  though  some  of  the  adventures  are  told 
with  spirit,  and  it  is  not  destitute  of  stirring 


13  Under  the  Bells.  A  Romance.  By  Leonard  Kip. 
12:no,  pp.  307.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

14  Major  Jones's  Courtship.  By  Major  Joseph  Jones, 
of  Pineville,  Georgia.  With  twenty-one  Illustrations, 
Sq.  12mo,  pp.  190.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  and 
Brothers. 

15  The  Breton  Mills.  A  Romance.  By  Charles  J.  Bel- 
lamy.   12mo,  pp.  455.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

16  Dorcas.  A  Novel.  By  Gkokgiana  M.  Craik.  "Frank- 
lin Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  60.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

17  The  Green  Hand:  A  Short  Yarn.  By  George  Cur- 
plkb.  "Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  83.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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incident.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  adventures 
and  incidents  are  spun  out  too  indefinitely. 
Such  a  "  yarn"  might  be  endured  on  a  six  months' 
cruise  in  a  sailing  vessel,  but  would  be  intolera- 
bly wearisome  under  any  other  conditions. — 
Three  remarkable  and  strongly  contrasted  types 
of  womanhood  command  and  divide  our  atten- 
tion in  Delicia.1*  AVe  style  them  remarkable 
not  because  they  are  phenomenally  different 
from  or  abnormally  better  or  worse  than  wom- 
en as  we  commonly  find  them,  but  because 
each  is  stamped  with  an  individuality  so  dis- 
tinctively her  own  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
confound  her  with  or  mistake  her  for  another. 
Nor  is  this  due  to  artificial  x>eculiarities  in- 
geniously devised  by  the  author,  and  fastened 
upon  them.  They  are  not  oddities ;  they  have 
no  extravagant  singularities ;  they  are  endow- 
ed by  no  exceptional  gifts,  attributes,  or  ac- 
complishments. Each  represents  a  real  and 
natural  shade  of  character,  and  each  acts  her 
part  in  harmony  with  that  character.  The 
passions  and  impulses  by  which  they  are 
moved,  and  the  acts  they  perform,  are  appro- 
priate to. them.  The  interest  chiefly  centres 
on  two  of  these  women,  who  are  fine  concep- 
tions of  womanly  character,  and  who  are  un- 
like in  everything  save  their  delicate  purity, 
their  capacity  for  silent  endurance,  and  their 
supreme  unselfishness.  The  double  love-story 
of  these  women  is  told  with  such  skill  as  to 
excite  genuine  emotion. — We  can  not  too  high- 
ly praise  Colonel  Hamley's  delightful  brief 
story,  Jrassail.19  Besides  being  a  bright  and 
cheery  love-story,  delicately  shaded  with  the 
tender  and  pathetic,  it  is  a  fine  picture  of  a 
vanishing  class  in  England — the  sturdy  yeo- 
man-farmer, with  his  free-handed  hospitality, 
his  ample  farms  and  homestead,  his  prejudices 
and  foibles  that  are  so  nearly  akin  to  virtues 
as  to  win  our  hearty  sympathy,  his  vigorous 
common-sense,  and  relishing  shrewdsimplicity. 
With  the  portraiture  of  this  stout  old  yeoman 
are  combined  glimpses  of  some  of  the  linger- 
ing customs  which  have  filled  England  with 
genial  memories,  and  have  cast  a  glamour  of 
homely  romance  over  its  green  fields  and  com- 
fortable hearths. — Of  two  other  short  ro- 
mances, Money20  and  My  Queen,21  we  have  only 
space  to  say  that  the  former  is  a  tale  of  Pari- 
sian life,  and  the  latter  of  English  society,  and 
that  each  is  pure  and  elevating  in  its  tone,  suf- 
ficiently long  to  occupy  a  morning  or  evening 
hour,  and  sufficiently  full  of  changeful  inci- 
dent to  make  the  hour  given  to  it  one  of  re- 
freshment and  recreation. 


No  more  companionable  and  genial  volume 
could  be  desired  than  that  in  which  Captain 

'B  Delicia.  By  Bbatbick  May  Butt.  "Leisure  Hour 
Series. :'   lOmo,  pp.  360.    Now  York  :  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

19  Wassail.  By  Colonel  Chaui.kn  Ham lky.  "Harper's 
Halt-hour  Series."  32mo,  pp.  147.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

20  Money.  A  Tale.  By  Jtt.es  T ardiku.  16mo,  pp.  ICS. 
New  York:  I).  Appleton  and  Co. 

21  My  Queen.  lGino,  pp.  106.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
and  Co. 


Codman  gives  an  account  of  The  Bound  Trip22 
to  San  Francisco  and  back,  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  overland  route. 
His  travels  extended  through  Southern  and 
Northern  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  Colorado  ;  and  in  his  record  of  them 
he  lingers  with  special  emphasis  on  California 
and  Utah — their  archaeological  remains,  natu- 
ral curiosities,  scenery,  and  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  institutions  of  the  people  he  encount- 
ered. His  narrative  also  comprises  brief  but 
pregnant  historical  sketches  of  the  great  en- 
terprises, accomplished  and  projected,  which, 
are  intended  to  knit  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
together,  and  to  give  new  facilities  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world;  and  it  embodies  care- 
ful estimates  and  statistics  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  resources  of  the  countries  visited. 
Along  with  these  graver  matters,  there  is  a 
fund  of  humorous  and  entertaining  incident, 
witty  allusion,  fharp  or  satirical  reflection, 
and  racy  episooeo  of  travel  and  adventure  by 
sea,  by  stage-coach,  and  by  rail.  Captain 
Codman  has  the  faculty  of  seeing  things  clear- 
ly in  the  light  of  native  common-sense  ;  and 
he  haa  the  art  of  telling  of  the  things  that  he 
has  seen  with  so  much  wit  and  spirit  as  to  make 
his  recital  extremely  entertaining.  Besides  its 
other  merits,  his  book  is  a  capital  guide  for 
less  experienced  travellers. 


After  reading  Mr.  Robinson's  Great  Fur 
Land,23  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  if 
there  are  few  parts  of  the  globe  so  little  trav- 
elled as  that  vast  stretch  of  our  American  con- 
tinent which  lies  north  of  the  settled  portions 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  over  which  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  extends  its  gigantic 
operations,  there  are  still  fewer  that  are  bet- 
ter worth  seeing.  The  novelty  of  its  scenery 
and  modes  of  life,  the  enormous  distances  that 
are  to  be  traversed  with  unusual  and  pic- 
turesque appliances,  the  feeling  of  remoteness 
and  insignificance  that  is  inspired  by  its  end- 
less solitudes,  the  variety  and  strangeness  of 
the  wild  animal  life  that  peoples  them,  the 
unusual  aspects  of  men  and  nature  that  are 
afforded,  its  eerie  sights  and  sounds,  its  forests, 
its  rivers,  its  prairies,  its  ice  and  snows — are  all 
full  of  in  vitation  and  attraction  to  the  travel- 
ler. Mr. Eobinson  has  written  a  most  enter- 
taining book  concerning  this  land,  so  near  and 
yet  so  far,  in  which,  while  giving  a  clear  and 
succinct  account  of  the  organization,  powers 
and  privileges,  business  methods  and  routine, 
extent  of  operations,  traffic  and  means  of  trans- 
portation, posts  and  warehouses,  of  the  Com- 
pany, he  paints  with  a  nimble  pencil  the  more 
picturesque  phases  of  life  in  the  territory,  il- 


22  The  Round  Trip,  by  Way  of  Panama,  throngh  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Colorado.  By 
John  Codman.  12ino,  pp.  331.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

23  The  Great  Fur  Land;  or,  Sketclies  of  Life  in  (he 
Hudson  Bay  Territory.  By  H.  M.  Robinson.  With  Nu- 
merous Illustrations.  12ino,  pp.  348.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Pntnam's  Sons. 
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lustrative  of  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
trader,  the  voyageur,  the  hunter,  and  the  sav- 
age. Besides  these,  there  are  animated  de- 
scriptions of  exciting  adventures  by  dog-trains 
and  canoes;  of  huntings,  feastings,  and  en- 
counters with  wild  beasts ;  of  perilous  voyages 
over  cataracts  ;  and  of  interminable  journeys 
through  dense  woods  or  over  trackless  snows. 


If  any  of  our  readers  should  be  curious  to 
see  Paris  as  it  appeared  to  a  stranger  last  year 
during  the  height  of  the  Exposition,  and  to 
take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Exposition  itself, 
we  commend  him  to  M.  Edmondo  de  Amicis's 
Studies  of  Paris.2*  Nothing  seems  to  escape 
this  vigilant  Italian,  and  he  transfers  the  mar- 
vellous panoramic  life  of  the  modern  Babel — 
as  Bismarck  delights  to  style  it — to  his  can- 
vas with  touches  as  light  and  spirited  as  they 
are  rapid  and  faithful.  Nowhere  have  we  seen 
a  picture  of  this  opulent,  sensual,  dazzling  city 
and  all  its  violent  contrasts  so  striking  and  so 
true  as  that  in  this  volume.  Besides  its  de- 
scription of  Paris,  the  volume  has  sketches  of 
two  of  its  celebrities,  Victor  Hugo  and  Entile 
Zola,  which  are  good  specimens  of  sentiment- 
al criticism.  The  sketch  of  Hugo  is  specially 
interesting  for  its  spirited  pen-picture  of  the 
great  author  as  he  appeared  in  his  own  home 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  him  by  his  Italian 
worshipper.   


The  title  which  Miss  Anna  Dickinson  has 
chosen  for  her  new  volume — A  Bagged  Regis- 
ter25— aptly  characterizes  the  desultoriness  of 
its  anecdotal  jottings,  the  disconnected  varie- 
ty of  its  reminiscences,  the  patchy  irregularity 
of  its  paragraphs,  and  the  fluttering  vivacity 
of  its  style.  The  acuteness  of  her  observation, 
her  strong  sense  of  humor,  her  quick  eye  for 
the  odd,  the  ridiculous,  or  the  incongruous, 
and  her  refreshing  disregard  for  senseless  or 
absurd  conventionalities,  make  this  souvenir 
of  her  experiences  as  a  traveller  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  of  companions. 


Holidays  in  Eastern  France26  is  the  record  of 
a  tour  made  through  a  portion  of  France — 
Eranche-Comte — which  lies  out  of  the  ordina- 
ry track  of  travellers,  amid  the  pastoral  scen- 
ery of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  the  pict  uresque  val- 
leys of  theDoubs  and  the  Loire,  and  the  mount- 
ain fastnesses,  close-shut  valleys,  solitary  lakes, 
and  foaming  or  frozen  cascades  and  torrents 
of  the  Jura.  Combined  with  vivacious  de- 
scriptions of  these  scenes,  and  with  many  pleas- 
ing interruptions  in  the  form  of  incidents  of 
travel,  are  fresh  accounts  of  the  peasants  and 
proprietors,  the  bourgeoisie,  the  mountaineer, 

24  Studies  of  Paris.  By  Edmondo  de  Amicis.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  W.  W.  C.  16mo,  pp.  276.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

25  A  Ragged  Register  (of  Places  and  Opinions).  P>y 
Anna  E.  Dickinson.  Sq.  12mo,  pp.  286.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

"6  Holidays  in  Eastern  France.  By  M.  Bktiiam-Ep- 
wards.  "Harper's  Half-hour  Series."  32mo,  pp.  242. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


the  pastor,  the  cure",  the  school-master,  who 
inhabit  them,  and  of  their  manners,  costumes, 
social  and  religious  observances,  and  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  author  has  appended  to 
her  enjoyable  little  book  an  itinerary  of  travel 
through  this  romantic  terra  incognita,  intended 
more  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  pedestri- 
ans, to  whom  the  region  is  specially  inviting 
by  its  novelty,  its  varied  beauty,  and  its  inex- 
pensiveness.   

Since  the  death  of  his  genial  and  gifted  as- 
sociate, Dr.  Strong  has  continued  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  Cyclopaedia  of  Bib- 
lical, Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,27 
popularly  known  as  McClintock  and  Strong's, 
in  strict  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  original 
desigu,  and  without  any  retrenchment  or  ma- 
terial modification  of  its  plan.  The  eighth 
volume,  just  issued,  exhibits  the  same  catho- 
licity, fairness,  fullness,  aud  liberal  scholar- 
ship that  distinguished  its  predecessors.  Its 
various  titles,  in  addition  to  those  prepared 
by  the  editor,  have  been  executed  by  repre- 
sentative scholars  of  nearly  all  Christian  de- 
nominations, to  whom,  generally,  has  been  as- 
signed the  preparation  of  the  articles  bearing 
upon  their  several  churches  and  doctrines. 
The  work  covers  a  wide  range,  and  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  matters  exclusively  Bibli- 
cal, theological,  and  ecclesiastical,  but  em- 
braces a  largo  body  of  correlated  matter  be- 
longing to  general  literature  in  all  its  various 
departments.  Among  the  articles  in  the  cur- 
rent volume  which  evince  unusual  care  in 
their  preparation,  and  arc  of  marked  interest 
and  importance,  we  note  particularly  the  able 
dissertations  on  Plato  and  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, on  the  poetical  elements  of  the  Bible 
as  illustrative  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  on 
Polytheism,  on  ancient  and  Christian  psalm- 
ody, and  on  pre-adamic  and  prehistoric  man. 
We  have  also  been  strongly  impressed  by  the 
candid  and  elaborate  historical  papers  on  the 
Reformation, on  Presbyterianism  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches,  and  on  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, Reformed  (Dutch),  and  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Churches  in  this  country,  and  by  the 
careful  biographical  sketches  of  Pius  the 
Ninth,  Reginald  Pole,  Prince  Polignac,  and  Dr. 
Priestley.  The  editor  informs  us  in  a  preface 
that  the  ninth  volume  is  already  in  type,  that 
the  tenth  may  be  looked  for  in  two  years,  and 
that  the  alphabet  will  be  completed  within 
the  compass  of  ten  volumes.  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  supplement  containing  the  necrol- 
ogy and  other  items  that  have  accrued  during 
the  progress  of  the  work. 


There  is  a  remarkable  union  of  strength  and 
sweetness  in  the  sermons28  of  the  Rev.  William 

27  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Literature.  Prepared  by  Rev.  John  MoClintook,  D.D., 
and  James  Strong,  S.T.'D.  Vol.  VIII.  Pet— Re.  Large 
8vo,  pp.  1086.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Archer  Butler,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Some  of 
them  are  doctrinal,  and  some  metaphysical ; 
hut  instead  of  being  on  that  account  dry,  for- 
bidding, and  hard  to  comprehend,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  sermons  of  this  class,  they  are 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. Much  of  the  charm  which  invests  them 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  are  not 
presented  in  the  form  of  harsh,  formal,  or  dog- 
matic dissertations  on  the  externals  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  in  the  guise  of  warmly  enthusiast- 
ic and  intensely  earnest  expositions  of  what 
the  preacher  conceives  to  be  the  Divine  Will, 
as  exhibited  in  the  law  of  love  and  justice 
which  underlies  the  Divine  Plan  for  the  puri- 
fication and  salvation  of  the  race.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrines  enunciated,  even  when 
they  are  broadest  in  their  philosophic  gener- 
alization, is  intensely  personal  and  practical. 
It  is  everywhere  evident  that  the  author  is 
profoundly  in  sympathy  with  what  he  teaches, 
and  although  his  language  is  plain  and  simple, 
his  thoughts  glow  with  the  inspiration  of  po- 
etry and  eloquence.  The  chaste  and  impas- 
sioned tone  of  these  sermons,  their  simple  piety 
and  fervid  spirituality,  commend  them  to  the 
heart  and  conscience,  while  their  cogent  rea- 
sonings convince  the  understanding. 


It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  estimate  the 
value  and  importance  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkin- 
son's treatise,  Labor  and  Capital  Allies,  Not  Ene- 
mies,-'3 by  its  dimensions.  In  the  briefest  space 
he  discusses  with  candor,  clearness,  and  con- 
vincing ability  'one  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions  of  the  hour,  namely,  the  nature  and 
relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  harmo- 
nious adjustment  of  these  relations,  incident- 
ally touching  upon  the  related  subject  of  the 
currency  and  tariffs.  The  facts  and  arguments 
which  he  adduces  dissipate  many  delusions, 
especially  the  prevalent  ones  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  class  has  been  lowered  by 
the  invention  of  labor-saving  powers  and  ma- 
chinery, and  by  the  aggregation  of  capital  in 
comparatively  few  hands.  Selecting  a  cotton 
factory  as  an  illustration  of  the  mutuality  and 
interdependence  of  labor  and  capital,  he  traces 
out  the  relations  of  the  two,  and  the  benefits 
resulting  to  each  from  the  contact,  so  plainly, 
and  demonstrates  conclusions  so  convincing, 
that  they  must  commend  themselves  to  the 
common-sense  of  every  intelligent  artisan  who 
is  not  a  selfish  chronic  agitator.  The  treatise 
is  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  alike  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed,  and  its  distribution 
would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  antidotes 
that  could  be  devised  against  the  misunder- 
standings on  both  sides  that  lead  to  strikes 
and  class  collisions,  and  that  contribute  to  the 


thor's  Life,  by  The  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Woodward,  M.A. 
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spread  of  communistic  and  other  chimerical 
ideas. 


Under  the  caption  A  True  Bejntblic,30  Mr.  Al- 
bert Stickney  institutes  an  inquiry  into  the 
faults  of  our  political  system,  and  proposes  a 
remedy  for  them.  He  concedes  that  in  its 
general  features  the  frame-work  of  our  govern- 
ment is  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  believes  cer- 
tain modifications  are  necessary,  which  will 
reverse  the  present  tendency  of  our  system  to 
keep  our  best  men  out  of  the  public  service, 
and  to  prevent  the  men  in  the  public  service 
from  giving  their  best  work.  After  a  resume 
of  the  good  and  bad  features  of  absolute  and 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
false  republicanism  that  has  grown  up  in  our 
country  under  the  tyranny  of  party,  and  has 
converted  our  government  from  a  government 
by  the  people  into  a  government  by  party,  Mr. 
Stickney  analyzes  the  causes,  origin,  and  char- 
acter of  party  as  it  exists  among  us,  points 
out  its  evils,  and  announces  his  remedy,  which 
is,  to  reduce  our  elective  offices  to  a  chief  ex- 
ecutive and  the  members  of  a  supreme  single- 
chamber  assembly,  and  to  abolish  the  term 
system.  This,  he  thinks,  will  put  a  summary 
end  to  the  trade  of  carrying  elections,  since 
there  will  be  next  to  none  to  carry.  After 
discussing  and  apparently  answering  to  his 
own  satisfaction  the  questions,  If  we  do  away 
with  elections,  what  security  have  we  for  get- 
ting our  best  men  in  office?  and,  If  we  do 
away  with  the  term  system,  and  make  all 
offices  dependent  on  appointment,  what  secu- 
rity have  Ave  that  we  shall  get  their  best  serv- 
ices from  our  public  men?  Mr.  Stickney  pro- 
poses the  changes  that  he  would  have  made 
in  our  Constitution,  which,  by-the-way,  he 
pinches  and  pares  till  very  little  of  its  sub- 
stance remains.  These  changes  embody  the 
following  ideas :  public  officers  must  have  only 
one  kind  of  work — legislation  and  adminis- 
tration must  be  entirely  distinct;  each  officer 
must  be  held  responsible  for  doing  well  the 
work  of  his  office,  and  must  hold  office  only  so 
long  as  he  does  his  work  well;  each  officer 
must  be  responsible  to  his  superior,  and  heads 
of  executive  office  must  have  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing and  removing  their  subordinates ; 
there  must  be  a  chief  executive,  elected  by 
the  people,  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  removable  by  the  supreme  as- 
sembly; there  must  be  one  power  in  the  state 
supreme  over  all  officers  and  citizens,  consist- 
ing of  an  assembly  chosen  by  the  people,  whose 
members  would  have  substantially  a  life  ten- 
ure, and  which  should  make  all  la  ws,  raise  and 
disburse  the  revenues,  create  and  abolish  all 
offices  (save  the  chief  executive),  remove  all 
officers  (including  the  chief  executive),  and 
regulate  their  duties,  but  should  have  no  power 
to  appoint  to  office.    Besides  this,  there  must 


30  A  True  Republic.  By  A t.hkut  Stickney.  12mo,  pp. 
271.   New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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"be  a  judiciary,  elected  by  the  people,  remova- 
ble by  a  t  wo-thirds  Tote  of  the  supreme  assem- 
bly. Mr.  Stickney's  sincerity  is  so  transparent 
that  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  him  a  patient  hear- 
ing ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  has  profited  very 
little  by  the  teachings  of  history,  and  that  he 
is  totally  insensible  to  the  disturbing  influence 


of  human  passion  and  motive.  His  scheme 
comprises  much  that  is  Utopian,  much  that  is 
crude  and  short-sighted,  much  that  has  been 
tried  and  rejected,  and  much  that  wowld  not 
only  fail  to  cure  the  evils  he  laments,  but 
would  lay  us  open  to  abuses  even  more  intol- 
erable than  those  Ave  now  groan  under. 


(Editor's  IBisfarirnl  HUmii 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  August. 
— Mr.  John  Welsh,  the  American  minister 
to  England,  and  Mr.  Stoughton,  our  minister  to 
Russia,  have  resigned. 

President  Canal  resigned  the  government  of 
Kayti  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly 
at  Port-au-Prince,  July  17.  The  north  of  the 
island  was  wholly  in  the  possession  of  the  rev- 
olutionists, who  were  marching  on  Port-au- 
Prince. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  July  20, 
by  a  vote  of  363  to  168,  passed  M.  Ferry's 
second  Education  Bill,  excluding  the  relig- 
ious element  from  the  Superior  Council  of  Ed- 
ucation. The  bill  M  ould  destroy  the  Jesuit- 
ical schools. 

The  French  Bonapartists  have  accepted 
Prince  Jerome  as  their  leader.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  act  was  soon  followed  by  a  mani- 
festo from  the  Comte  de  Chambord  explaining 
his  position.  In  reply  to  the  charge  ot  having 
voluntarily  declined  to  embrace  a  former  op- 
portunity of  ascending  the  throne,  he  says : 
"If  in  the  presence  of  attentive  Europe  and 
on  the  morrow  of  indescribable  disasters  I 
showed  a  greater  care  for  my  royal  dignity 
and  the  grandeur  of  my  mission,  it  was  in  or- 
der that  I  might  remain  faithful  to  my  oath 
never  to  become  king  of  a  faction  or  a  party. 
I  will  not  submit  to  the  guardianship  of  men 
of  factions,  but  shall  not  cease  to  appeal  to  all 
honest  men  for  support.  Armed  with  this 
force,  and  with  the  grace  of  God,  I  can  save 
France.    It  is  my  duty  and  my  desire  to  do  so." 

The  statue  of  ex-President  Thiers,  at  Nancy, 
France,  was  unveiled  with  impressive  cere- 
monies August  3.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Jules  Simon,  M.  Martel,  and  M.  Marcere.  The 
last-mentioned  orator,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, declared,  in  his  address,  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  resolved  to  remain  true  to  the 
noble  ideas  of  M.  Thiers,  namely,  a  conserva- 
tive republic,  guarding  the  national  traditions 
and  just  inlluence  of  France  in  Europe  and  in 
the  whole  world.  M.  Jules  Simon  dwelt  upon 
the  firmness  of  M.  Thiers  in  resisting  even  his 
own  party  when  his  liberal  conservative  con- 
victions were  touched.  M.  Simon  concluded 
by  saying:  "France  is  saved.  She  possesses 
forever  a  republican  government,  and  liberty 
to  think,  teach,  and  write.  She  has  issued 
from  a  combat.  It  is  necessary  for  her  either 
to  vanquish  her  enemies  or  to  re-assure  them. 


The  definitive  form  of  the  revolution  of  1870 
is  a  conservative,  liberal  rej)ublic,  such  as  M. 
Thiers  created." 

The  Independanee  Beige,  of  Brussels,  an- 
nounced, August  15,  that  the  Austrian  Emper- 
or had  accepted  Count  Andrassy's  resignation, 
upon  condition  that  he  remain  in  office  pend- 
ing the  nomination  of  his  successor.  Another 
report  indicates  the  possibility  that  the  resig- 
nation may  be  withdrawn  if  the  new  ministry 
formed  by  Count  Taafe  be  successful.  The 
new  cabinet  has  a  larger  proportion  of  Liber- 
als than  the  old. 

The  expense  to  Great  Britain  of  the  Zulu 
war  amounts  to  $22,500,000. 

A  dispatch  from  Pome  to  the  London  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  says:  "The  final  decision  of  the 
German  government  on  the  religious  questions 
at  issue  with  the  Vatican  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  latter.  It  is  as  follows:  'All  of 
the  exiled  clergy  who  ask  permission  will  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Germany.  The  May  la  ws 
will  be  tacitly  suspended,  provided  the  clergy 
obey  the  common  law,  and  all  fresh  nomina- 
tions are  to  be  submitted  to  the  government.' 
The  Pope  is  satisfied  with  these  terms." 

DISASTERS. 

July  26. — Disastrous  storm  m  the  oil  district 
of  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania.  Villages 
were  Hooded,  houses  carried  away,  and  crops 
destroyed. 

Jul  i/'Sl. — The  Josephine,  a  steam-yacht,  cruis- 
ing among  the  Thousand  Islands,  was  upset, 
and  five  persons  drowned. 

August  15. — Hotel  at  Locust  Grove,  near  Bath, 
Long  Island,  destroyed  by  fire.  Four  persons 
burned  to  death. 

OBITUARY. 

August  5. — At  Richland  Centre,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Charles  Fechter,  the  actor,  aged  fifty-live 
years. 

August  9. — At  Saratoga  Springs,  Major  Will- 
iam H.  Leland,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

August  14. — In  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  the 
Right  Rev.  William  H.  Odenheimer,  Bishop  of 
Northern  New  Jersey,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

June  28. — In  Africa,  Keith  Johnstone,  the 
leader  of  the  English  expedition  to  explore 
Lake  Nyassa. 

August  5. — In  Spain,  the  Infanta  Maria  del 
Pilar,  the  second  sister  of  King  Alfonso,  aged 
eighteen  years. 


D  nutter. 


AN  enterprising  grocer  in  "Westville,  Con- 
necticut, comes  out  in  force  in  behalf  of 
his  celebrated  Tin  Tag  Cigars.  In  a  modest  cir- 
cular gently  urging  their  purchase  and  use,  he 
says :  "  The  tobacco  from  which  the  Tin  Tags 
are  made  is  grown  entirely  in  conservatories, 
and  the  cigars  are  made  on  mahogany  tables 
by  thorough-bred  Cubans  in  swallow-tail  coats 
and  white  kid  gloves.  When  a  man  smokes 
one  of  these  cigars,  he  walks  on  air,  and  dreams 
that  he  has  a  diamond  scarf-pin  and  a  sixty- 
five-dollar  suit  of  clothes  on,  and  just  married 
rich.  It  makes  the  breath  sweet,  and  keeps 
the  teeth  white,  and  will  force  a  mustache  on 
the  smoothest  lip  in  live  weeks.  It  improves 
and  beautifies  the  complexion,  eradicates  tan, 
freckles,  and  dandruff,  and  is  enjoyed  by  all 
the  smoker's  '  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts.'  It 
permeates  the  house,  window-curtains,  closets, 
and  clothes  with  the  delicate  odors  and  exqui- 
site fragrance  of  Heliotrope,  New-mown  Hay, 
Jockey  Club,  and  White  Kose.  It  will  fasten 
the  front  gate  every  night,  and  carry  in  the 
paper  in  the  morning,  chase  the  cats  off  the 
garden,  drive  the  hens  to  water,  and  1  hardly 
ever'  fail  to  make  one  feel  better  all  over.  No 
well-regulated  family  can  properly  keep  house 
without  them,  for  the  man  who  smokes  this 
cigar  will  never  cut  wood  too  long  for  the 
stove,  never  swear  when  he  puts  up  stove- 
pipes, never  step  on  a  lady's  trail,  join  a  club, 
or  go  down  to  the  '  post-office  after  supper.' " 


It  was  out  West,  in  one  of  those  local  courts 
where  a  friendly  talkative  way  marks  the  in- 
tercourse between  judges,  juries,  counsel,  and 
clients.  A  man  of  the  law,  after  developing 
considerable  eloquence  and  perspiration  in  be- 
half of  a  prisoner,  perorated  by  saying :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, after  what  I  have  stated  to  you,  is  this 
man  guilty  ?  Can  he  be  guilty  ?  Is  he  guilty  f 

Greatly  to  his  disgust,  the  foreman  of  the 
jury,  after  a  copious  expectoration,  replied: 
"  You  just  wait  a  little,  old  boss,  and  we'll  tell 
you." 

As  the  poker-player  would  say  :  "  Foreman 
had  the  age,  and  counsellor  passed  out." 


A  lady  in  Oregon  sends  us  a  curiosity  of 
literature  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement 
published  in  a  paper  printed  at  Salem,  in  that 
State.  It  is  that  of  an  undertaker,  who  duly 
sets  forth  the  extent  and  character  of  his  busi- 
ness under  the  familiar  motto  of 

"Live  and  Let  Live." 


The  Rev.  Mr.  ,  having  occasion  to  make 

a  professional  visit  some  six  miles  distant,  bor- 
rowed a  conveyance.  While  passing  under  a 
railroad  bridge  on  the  Newtown  Railroad,  a 
train  of  cars  overhead  frightened  the  horse, 
which  ran  down  the  hill, upset  the  carriage,  and 
spilled  the  minister  and  his  sou  into  the  road, 


but  not  seriously  injuring  them.  Walking 
homeward,  the  minister  sat  down  for  a  mo- 
ment's rest,  when  he  was  met  by  the  owner  of 
the  horse  and  carriage,  to  whom  he  said: 

"I've  bad  news  for  you;  but  'twas  not  the 
horse's  fault,  nor  mine.  A  train  of  cars  caused 
the  horse  to  run,  and  your  carriage  is  smashed 
in  pieces." 

"Are  you  much  hurt ?"  inquired  his  friend. 
"  No,  thank  God,  I'm  not  badly  hurt." 
"And  your  son,  is  he  all  right ?" 
"  Yes,  he's  safe.    What  do  you  think  of  the 
thing?" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  carriage-owner, "  I  think 
you've  found  a  new  way  of  spreading  the  Gospel." 


At  a  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  held  in  June, 
a  lunch  was  given  to  the  judges  of  the  elec- 
tion. One  of  the  gentlemen  present  helped 
himself  to  some^K?^  defoie  gras,  which  did  not 
prove  to  be  of  the  best — in  fact,  was  so  poor 
that  it  was  thought  to  be  something  else. 
Calling  a  colored  servant  he  said :  "  What  do 
you  call  that  dish  ?" 

The  colored  gentleman  replied :  "  Sah,  dat  is 
Paddy  McGraw." 

A  look  into  his  face  was  conclusive  that  ve- 
racity prompted  him,  as  he  repeated:  "Yes, 
Sah;  dat  is  Paddy  McGraw;  a  French  dish,  Sah." 


A  RUSTIC  LOVE-LETTER. 

Dear  John  (the  letter  ran),— it  can't,  can't  be; 

For  father's  gone  to  Chorley  Fair  with  Sam, 
And  mother's  storing  apples;  Prue  and  me 

Up  to  our  elbows  making  damson  jam. 
But  we  shall  meet  before  a  week  is  gone: 
'Tis  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  John. 

Only  till  Sunday  next,  and  then  you'll  wait 
Behind  the  white  thorn  by  the  broken  stile; 

We  can  go  round  and  catch  them  by  the  gate, 
All  by  ourselves,  for  nearly  one  long  mile. 

Dear  Prue  won't  look,  and  father  he'll  go  on, 

And  Sam's  two  eyes  are  all  for  Cissy,  John. 

My  dear,  I  don't  think  that  I  thought  of  much 
Before  we  knew  each  other,  I  and  you ; 

And  now— why,  John,  your  least,  least  lingcr-touch 
Gives  me  enough  to  think  a  summer  through. 

See,  for  I  send  you  something.    There!  'tis  gone! 

Look  iu  this  corner;  mind  you  find  it,  John! 

These  babes  are  alive  in  Brooklyn.  Bertie, 
five  years,  and  Gracie,  three,  are  firm  friends, 
and  generally  divide.  Lately  Bertie  had  half 
a  cracker  buttered,  and  a  whole  one  unbut- 
tered.  He  gave  Gracie  the  whole  one,  and  kept 
the  buttered.  A  remark  being  made  about  his 
giving  away  the  larger  piece,  Miss  Gracie  said, 
"  Yes,  he  gave  me  the  biggerest,  and  kept  the 
buttcrest." 


ANOTHER:  Young  ami  emphatic  fathers 
should  be  guarded  in  their  use  of  language  in 
the  presence  of  their  impressionable  offspring; 
as  witness  little  Kenneth's  (hardly  four  years 
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old)  original  adaptation  of  a  favorite  epithet 
of  bis  father's.  Speaking  of  a  newly  made  ca- 
nine acquaintance,  he  described  him  as  a  "  Con- 
foundland  new  dog."  

We  are  indebted  to  an  old  contributor  for 
the  following  copy  of  a  song  which  used  to  be 
a  favorite,  but  is  now  quite  forgotten  : 

On  Springfield  Mountain  there  did  dwell 
A  likeZ^  youth,  and  known  full  well — 
A  like??/  youth  of  twenty-one, 
Lef tenant  Curts's  only  son— 

Only  son,  only  son,  only  son — 

Leftenant  Curts's  only  son. 

One  Monday  morning  he  did  go 
Down  to  tlie  meadow  for  to  mow. 
He  mowed  all  day.    At  last  he  feels 
A  pison  sarpent  bite  his  heels — 

Bite  his  heels,  bite  his  heels,  bite  his  heels — 

A  pison  sarpent  bite  his  heels. 

He  laid  his  scythe  upon  the  ground- 
He  laid  it  down,  and  looked  around 
To  see  if  nobody  he  couldn't  espy 
To  carry  him  home  that  he  might  die — 

That  he  might  die,  that  he  might  die,  that  he 
might  die — • 

To  carry  him  home  that  he  might  die. 

He  looked  around,  but  looked  in  vain — 

No  one  was  there  to  ease  his  pain ; 

So  he  made  up  his  mind  his  time  had  come, 

And  laid  his  head  on  a  cold  stun- 
On  a  cold  stun,  a  cold  stun,  a  cold  stun— 
And  laid  his  head  on  a  cold  stun. 

So  this  young  man  gave  up  the  ghost, 
And  forth  to  Abraham's  bosom  did  post 
Out  of  the  meadow  he  came  to  mow, 
With  nobody  by  to  see  him  go — 

To  see  him  go,  see  him  go,  see  him  go — 

With  nobody  by  to  see  him  go. 

A  St.  Louis  gentleman  writes  that  some 
time  ago  two  friends  were  together  in  New 
York,  and  happened  to  be  standing  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  drug-store  kept  by  a  notable  man- 
ufacturer of  patent  medicines.  Au  Irishman 
came  up  to  the  window,  and  gazed  in  appar- 
ent admiration  of  a  painting  the  doctor  had 
just  placed  on  exhibition,  representing  sav- 
ages gathering  buchu  leaves. 

"  Well,  Pat,"  said  the  doctor,  "  do  you  think 
the  picture  good  ?" 

"  Sure  enough,  yer  honor,"  replied  Pat ;  "  but 
it  ain't  quite  right." 

"  Why  not  F 

"  Well,  ye  see,  it  needs  one  o'  them  there 
birds  in  the  corner  over  there." 
"  What  birds  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Pat,  "I  can't  say  exactly;  but 
I  mane  them  as  says  quack!  quack!  quack!" 


Colonel  Keogh,  chairman  of  the  Republic- 
an State  Committee  of  North  Carolina,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  re- 
cently, and  was  politely  shown  over  the  town 
by  au  ardent  Democrat.  It  was  on  a  beauti- 
ful evening.  The  conversation  naturally  drift- 
ed into  politics,  and  Colonel  K.  was  frequently 
assured  by  his  Democratic  friend  that  "  since 
the  wah,  Sali,"  the  people  of  the  South  had 


nothing  to  live  for.  At  last  they  reached  the 
Battery,  and  the  colonel,  looking  out  on.  the 
beautiful  moon-lit  bay,  grew  tired  of  hearing 
his  guide's  complaints, and  exclaimed:  "Well, 
you  gentlemen  of  the  South  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for — a  most  productive  soil,  a  mag- 
nificent climate,  and — that  moon ;  just  look  at 
that  moon !" 

For  a  moment  the  South-Carolinian  was 
silent;  but  he  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  re- 
plied: "Oh,  of  course  there's  some  truth  in 
what  you  say,  Sah ;  but  you  ought  to  have 
seen  that  moon  be/oh  the  wah!" 


The  speeches  of  Venfant  terrible  on  his  first 
appearance  at  church  are  many  and  singular — 
not  to  be  Irish  about  it — and  they  have  not  all 
been  printed,  either.  This  time  his  name  was 
Fred,  a  bright  little  nephew  of  the  writer,  and 
he  lived  in  Illinois — he  was  an  Illanoyster,  as 
Thatcher  says.  His  mother  had  taken  him  to 
a  concert  where  there  were  recitations  and 
music.  The  piece  which  most  captivated  his 
youthful  fancy  was  "Captain  Jinks,"  which 
was  sung  with  great  eclat  by  a  sober-sided  fel- 
low. The  next  Sunday  was  Fred's  first  day  at 
church,  and  he  watched  with  interest  the  prog- 
ress of  the  exercises,  keeping  very  still  during 
the  reading,  and  nearly  through  the  "long 
prayer,"  when,  becoming  somewhat  restive,  he 
pulled  at  his  mother's  dress  and  asked,  quite 
audibly:  "Mamma,  isn't  it  most  time  for  '  Cap- 
tain Jinks  V  " 


Not  long  ago,  at  one  of  those  unique  and 
in  every  way  charming  dinner  parties  which 
Dion  Boucicault  knows  so  thoroughly  how  to 
supervise,  our  old  friend  John  Brougham  was 
present,  who  had  recently  changed  his  resi- 
dence. 

"  Where  have  you  emigrated  to  now  ?"  in- 
quired the  host. 

"I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  yours — at  the  stay-maker's  just  across 
the  way,"  replied  Brougham. 

"Indeed!"  said  Dion — "  a  strait-laced  family, 
no  doubt." 

"  Of  corset  it  is,"  was  the  quick  response. 


Politeness  is  a  good  thing,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  it  is  not  regularly  exercised  among 
convicts  in  our  prisons.  Maine  furnishes  an 
exception,  of  which  we  have  been  apprised  by 
a  lady  in  Augusta,  who  writes : 

"  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
of  this  city  appoints  each  month  a  certain 
number  of  its  members,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
hold  religious  services  in  the  county  jail  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  After  the  meeting  they 
mingle  with  the  prisoners,  talking  with  them, 
soliciting  names  for  the  temperance  pledge, 
distributing  reading  matter,  and  sometimes 
flowers.  On  a  recent  Sunday  the  jailer  un- 
locked the  door  communicating  with  the  wom- 
en's ward,  where  were  two  women  who  had 
not  attended  the  meeting.    One  of  the  visit- 
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ors  asked  if  they  were  the  only  women  in  jail. 
'Yes/  was  the  smiling  answer  of  one  of  the 
occupants  of  the  room;  'there  is  only  two  of 
ns  now,  but  we  expect  another  lady  from  Port- 
land the  first  of  next  week.'77 


A  little  five-year-old  daughter  of  Dr.  Pick- 
ens Taylor,  of  Georgia,  was  taken  down  with  a 
spell  of  intermittent.  It  became  necessary  to 
administer  quinine,  which  he  did  in  the  form  of 
small  capsules.  In  order  to  induce  her  to  take 
them  he  told  her  that  they  were  "  little  hum- 
miug-birds'  eggs,  and  were  very  nice.77  When 
the  quinine  had  taken  effect,  she  told  her  fa- 
ther, with  great  glee,  that  the  little  birds  had 
hatched,  and  were  singing  in  her  head. 


Reader,  didst  ever  attend  a  cake  walk  given 
by  the  colored  folks  %  The  writer  has  "  assist- 
ed'7 at  two  or  three  of  these  social  reunions, 
and  very  funny  they  are.  They  are  usually 
given  to  aid  some  poor  person  or  some  deserv- 
ing charity,  and  after  the  walk  there  is  always 
a  dance.  Recently  one  of  these  heel-and-toe 
affairs  was  held  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  as 
the  colored  fiddler  "  called  off"  the  cotillion  he 
chanted  the  following  anthem: 

Git  yo'  pardners,  fust  kwatillion  ! 

Stomp  yo'  feet,  an'  raise  'em  high; 
Tune  is,  "  Oh,  dat  water-million  ! 

Gwine  to  git  a  home  bimeby." 

S'lute  yo'  pardners!  scrape  perlitely ; 

Don't  be  bumpin'  'gin  de  res', 
Balance  all !  now  step  out  rightly ; 

Alluz  dance  yo'  level  bes'. 

Fo'ward,  foak  !  whoop  up,  niggers! 

Back  agin  !  don't  be  so  slow  ; 
Swing  cornahs!  min'  de  figgers; 

When  I  hollers,  den  yo'  go. 

Hands  around  !  hoi'  up  yo'  faces  ; 

Don't  be  lookin'  at  yo'  feet ; 
Swing  yo'  pardners  to  yo'  places! 

Dat's  de  way— dat's  hard  to  beat. 

Sides  fo'ward !  when  you's  ready, 

Make  a  how  as  low's  yo'  kin; 
Swing  acroat  wid  op'sit  lady! 

Now  we'll  let  yo'  swap  agin. 

Ladies,  change!  shot  up  dat  talkin'; 

Do  yo'  talkin'  arter 'while; 
Right  and  lef!  don't  want  no  walkin'; 

Make  yo'  steps,  an'  show  yo'  style. 


It  is  not  always  safe  to  presume  too  much 
upon  the  gullibility  of  even  very  ignorant  peo- 
ple. It  will  be  remembered  that  soon  after 
the  close  of  our  recent  war  the  late  esteemed 
Chief  Justice  Chase  made  a  tour  through  t  in; 
Southern  States.  He  took  with  him  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  in  one-dollar  green- 
backs, which  then  had  his  portrait  on  their 
face.  When  he  had  occasion  for  any  service 
from  the  negroes,  ho  always  handed  out  one 
of  these  bills,  and  the  negroes,  recognizing 
the  likeness,  soon  declared  that  he  was  "Old 
Greenbacks  himself.77  A  sharp  and  unscrupu- 
lous adventurer  thought  he  saw  a  road  to  for- 
tune in  this  incident;  so  providing  himself 
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with  some  advertisements  printed  in  the  form 
of  the  greenback  bills,  and  adorned  at  the 
left-hand  end  with  a  portrait  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  he  proceeded  to  employ  the  negroes, 
and  paid  them  for  their  work  in  these  bogus 
bills.  He  succeeded  for  a  time;  but  one  day, 
offering  one  to  an  old  darky,  the  man  handed 
it  back,  saying,  "No,  massa,  dat  no  good.77 

"  What  a  fool  you  are !"  said  the  adventurer, 
angrily;  "don't  you  see  that  that's  Old  Green- 
back's face  V> 

"Yes,  massa,77  said  the  negro,  "dat's  Old 
Greenback's  face  for  shuah,  but" — a  little  hes- 
itatingly— "  de  rest  ob  it  ain't  a  bit  like  he.'7 


We  are  indebted  to  a  Binghamton  lady  for 
the  following : 

"  Last  Christmas-day  the  Episcopal  church 
here  was  beautifully  decorated — so  much  so 
that  many  outsiders  came  to  view  it,  one  of 
whom,  as  she  gazed  on  its  beauties,  and  inhaled 
the  perfume  of  spruce  and  pine  and  balsam, 
feelingly  remarked:  'How  solemn  it  smells!7 
Some  one  else  observed  that  she  had  heard  of 
the  'odor  of  sanctity,7  but  never  knew  exact- 
ly, until  now,  what  it  was.77 


Here  are  a  couple  of  yarns  from  Connect- 
icut : 

Old  Mr.  E          B          was  a  very  wealthy 

farmer.  Hard-working,  penurious,  and  world- 
ly, he  had  reached  his  ninety-sixth  year,  but 
still  persisted  in  working  hard  every  day. 
One  of  his  neighbors — an  excellent  man,  him- 
self over  ninety  years  old,  met  him  one  day, 

and  said :  "  Well,  Mr.  B  ,  we  are  getting  to 

be  pretty  old  men.7' 

"  Not  so  very  old — not  so  very  old,'7  said  the 
farmer,  gruffly. 

"  But  don't  you  think,"  persisted  the  other, 
"that  we  ought  to  be  considering  about  the 
next  world,  and  what  our  life  will  be  there  ? 
We  must  very  soon  die,  you  know." 

"  Don't  know  about  that — don't  know  about 
that,"  retorted  the  farmer.  "  Very  few  men 
die  at  my  age."   


Old  Squire  C   was  postmaster,  store- 
keeper, and  autocrat  of  his  village.  He  was 
the  wealthiest  man  in  it,  but  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  also  the  sharpest  and  hardest 
man  in  his  dealings  with  the  poor,  yet  a  drunk- 
en loafer  in  the  village  once  outwitted  him. 
This  loafer— an  old  sot,  generally  known  as 
"Sam" — came  one  day  to  the  store  trundling 
a  wheelbarrow.  Tin;  squire  was  seated  on 
the  front  stoop  of  his  store,  and  seeing  him 
approach,  called  out:  "Well,  Sam,  what  are 
you  after  now?" 

"  Why,  Squire  C  ,"  drawled  the  old  ras- 
cal, most  obsequiously,  "  I  want  a  barrel  of 
your  best  wheat  flour,  and  I  want  to  pay  cash 
for  it,  too." 

"Oho!"  said  the  squire,  "that's  it,  is  it? 
Well,  George" — turning  to  his  clerk — "  roll  out 
a  barrel  of  that  Genesee  flour,  and  help  Sam 
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to  put  it  on  his  wheelbarrow."  This  was  soon 
done,  and  Sam  very  quietly  began  to  wheel  it 
away.  The  squire  had  not  received  his  money, 
and  he  sprang  up  at  once,  and  called:  "Sam! 
Sam  !  you  said  you  wanted  to  pay  cash  for  that 
flour.    Where's  your  money  ?" 

"  Wa'al,  Squire  C  ,"  drawled  Sam,  "  so  I 

do  want  to  pay  cash  for  it,  but,  you  see,  I  can't" 
— trundling  the  wheelbarrow  off  more  and 
more  rapidly  with  every  word. 

Squire  C  was  so  astounded  at  the  loaf- 
er's impudence  that  he  let  the  flour  go. 


One  of  the  prominent  stump-speakers  in  the 
last  fall's  campaign  in  Washington  Territory 
was  Judge  ,  an  old  Oregon  politician,  who 


and  laughter.)  "Fellow-citizens,  I  am  not 
much  of  a  Scriptorian,  but  on  reflection  I 
think  it  was  a  mess  of  potash."  (Renewed 
applause,  enlivened  with  cat-calls.) 

Next  day  one  of  the  judge's  party,  who  had 
heard  the  speech,  but  didn't  much  like  the 
judge,  said:  "Well,  that's  the  last  of  that  man 
in  this  country.  We  sha'n't  be  troubled  with 
him  any  more.  You  can  write  on  his  fore- 
head that  Latin  parable :  '  Mcne,  mene,  tekel,  you 
frosein.'' " 

Lokd  Beacoxsfield,  in  appointing  Canon 
Lightfoot  to  the  see  of  Durham,  the  third  best 
place  of  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England 
($40,000  a  year),  was  true  to  his  habit  of  re- 
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Vvtilt  t:iou  love  me  then  as  now  t 


had  somehow  drifted  over  to  the  Sound.  He 
Avas  attacking  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  for  its  failure  to  build  its  road  across 
the  continent,  and,  among  other  things,  got  off 
the  following,  which  should  be  read  with  a 
strong  nasal  twang : 

"  Fellow-citizens,  the  promises  of  that  com- 
pany are  very  fair,  but  when  dealing  with 
them  I  am  always  afraid  of  an  after-clap.  In 
fact,  from  the  time  I  was  a  hoy  up  till  now  I 
have  always  been  afraid  of  after-claps,  and  for 
one  I'm  not  disposed  to  be  like  that  man  in 
the  Bible  they  call  Esau,  who  sold  his  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  possums."    (Loud  applause 


membering  literary  merit,  other  things  being 
equal.  In  connection  with  Durham  a  story  is 
told  of  a  bishop  of  that  see  who  died  many 
years  ago.  He  wras  one  of  the  good  old  sort, 
who  li  ved  literally  en  prince,  and  had  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  bright  side  of  life.  When 
he  was  on  his  death-bed  his  chaplain  was  ad- 
ministering spiritual  comfort  to  him,  and  con- 
solingly remarked:  "My  lord,  you  will  soon 
change  this  wicked  world  for  a  better  home  in 
heaven." 

The  dear  old  man  was  deeply  moved,  and  re- 
plied: "It's  all  very  well,  my  dear  Sir,  but 
Auckland  Castle  for  me  /" 
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THE  OLD  NATIONAL  PIKE. 

THE  national  turnpike  that  led  over  the 
Alleghanies  from  the  East  to  the  West 
is  a  glory  departed,  and  the  traffic  that 
once  belonged  to  it  now  courses  through 
other  channels;  but  it  is  not  simply  be- 
cause it  is  past  that  the  few  old  men  liv- 
ing who  have  reminiscences  of  it  glow 
with  excitement  and  exalt  it  in  recalling 
them.  Aroused  out  of  the  dreamy  silence 
of  their  ebbing  days  by  a  suggestion  of  it, 
the  octogenarians  who  participated  in  the 
traffic  will  tell  an  inquirer  that  never  be- 
fore were  there  such  landlords,  such  tav- 
erns, such  dinners,  such  whiskey,  such 
bustle,  or  such  endless  cavalcades  of  coach- 
es and  wagons  as  could  be  seen  or  had 
between  Wheeling  and  Frederick  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  old  national  ''pike;1' 


and  it  is  certain  that  when  coaching  days 
were  palmy,  no  other  post-road  in  the 
country  did  the  same  business  as  this  hue 
old  highway,  which  opened  the  West  and 
Southwest  to  the  East.  The  wagons  were 
so  numerous  that  the  leaders  of  one  team 
had  their  noses  in  the  trough  at  the  end 
of  the  next  wagon  ahead ;  and  the  coach- 
es, drawn  by  four  or  six  horses,  dashed 
along  at  a  speed  of  which  a  modern  limit- 
ed express  might  not  feel  ashamed.  Be- 
sides the  coaches  and  wagons,  there  were 
gentlemen  travelling  singly  in  the  saddle, 
with  all  the  accoutrements  of  the  journey 
stuffed  into  their  saddle-bags;  and  there 
were  enormous  droves  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle,  which  raised  the  dust  like  a  cloud 
along  their  path.  Once  in  a  while  Mr. 
Clay  or  General  Jackson  made  an  appear- 
ance, and  answered  with  stately  cordial- 
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ity  the  familiar  greetings  of  the  other 
passers-by.  Homespun  Davy  Crockett 
sometimes  stood  in  relief  against  the  busy 
scene,  and  all  the  statesmen  of  the  "West 
and  South  — Harrison,  Houston,  Taylor, 
Polk,  and  Allen  among  others — came 
along  the  road  to  Washington.  The 
compactness  of  the  traffic  secured  it  from 
marauders  to  some  extent,  but  the  trav- 
eller by  coach  had  his  expedition  spiced 
by  the  occasional  assaults  of  highway- 
men, who  sprang  out  of  the  cloistral 
pines  that  in  some  places  made  perpetual 
night  of  the  most  brazen  day.  Nearly 
every  mile  had  its  tavern,  and  every  tav- 
ern its  x^retty  maid  or  jovial  host.  ' '  The 
eating  was  the  cream  of  the  earth,  Sir," 
said  an  old  traveller  to  me.  ' '  I  dined  at 
Delmonico's  last  week,  and  my  dinner 
was  nothing  to  the  venison  cutlets  and 
the  ham  and  eggs  and  johnny-cakes  of 
the  pike;"  which  the  reader  may  answer 
by  saying  that  tastes  are  variable  and 
unaccountable.  Nevertheless,  the  cook- 
ery was  excellent ;  and  after  the  exhilara- 
tion of  a  gallop  down  a  mountain  with- 
out brakes,  and  the  tonic  air  of  the  pines, 
what  appetite  would  not  be  set  on  edge, 
what  refinement  of  palate  displeased,  by 
venison  cutlets,  or  even  ham  and  eggs  ? 
There  were  rival  lines  of  coaches,  and  the 
competition  led  to  overdriving  and  many 
accidents.  The  passengers  became  parti- 
sans of  the  line  by  which  they  travelled, 
and  execrated  the  opposition  and  its  pa- 
trons. Sometimes  two  coaches  of  differ- 
ent lines  would  travel  together,  and  as 
one  passed  the  other  the  passengers  in  the 
vehicle  left  behind  would  threaten  and 
gesticulate  against  the  victors.  The  ver- 
bal menace  was  often  emphasized  by  an 
exhibition  of  bowie-knives  and  pistols, 
which  more  than  once  led  to  the  verge  of 
a  battle ;  but  among  themselves  the  pas- 
sengers in  each  coach  were  fraternally  in- 
timate, and  the  driver  was  usually  an  old 
hand,  who  could  tell  stories  by  the  hour  to 
beguile  his  companions  on  the  box  seat. 

The  rival  lines  brought  rival  taverns 
into  existence,  and  as  the  two  opposition 
coaches  drove  into  a  town  for  supper,  they 
pulled  up  before  separate  houses.  But 
despite  the  animosities  and  competition  of 
the  time,  the  survivors  of  the  old  days 
are  united  in  giving  credit  for  the  uniform 
excellence  of  all  the  taverns.  They  were 
clean,  spacious,  generously  conducted,  and 
in  some  instances  so  durably  built  that 
they  are  still  in  good  condition.  Shen- 


stone's  lines  must  have  found  a  confirma- 
tory echo  in  many  minds  as  the  coach 
whirled  up  before  one  of  them.  The  white 
facade  was  checkered  by  the  leaves  of  a 
sheltering  chestnut  or  elm,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  the  locust  mingled  with  the  air. 
The  glittering  and  gilded  sign  swung  out 
from  one  of  the  branches,  and  a  moss- 
grown  trough  overflowed  and  trickled  me- 
lodiously before  the  porch,  at  one  end  of 
which  an  archway  led  into  the  stable- 
yard.  The  interior  was  substantially  fur- 
nished, without  filigree  or  veneer.  The 
floors  were  sanded,  and  the  beams  in  the 
ceiling  were  uncovered.  An  hour  before 
the  coach  was  due  the  landlord  was  to  be 
found  in  a  little  alcove  of  the  tap-room, 
transferring  his  liquors  from  demijohns 
to  bottles,  setting  his  glasses  in  single  file, 
and  bidding  his  servants  make  haste  with 
the  supper,  of  which  there  were  already 
premonitory  odors  of  the  most  appetizing 
kind.  As  the  minutes  to  spare  were  re- 
duced, the  servants  increased  their  activ- 
ity, and  the  odors  became  more  distinct. 
The  villagers  appeared  at  their  doors ;  for 
the  arrival  of  the  coach,  although  a  very 
familiar  event,  acquired  a  fresh  interest 
from  day  to  day,  and  as  they  glanced  to- 
ward the  curve  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
their  anticipations  were  soon  fulfilled. 
Here  IT  came,  ahead  of  time,  swaying 
and  pitching  perilously,  the  horses  at  full 
gallop,  and  the  driver  swinging  his  whip 
with  a  pistol-like  snap  over  their  heads. 
No  sooner  did  mine  host  at  the  tavern 
hear  it  than,  with  a  parting  admonition  to 
the  kitchen,  he  hastened  to  the  porch,  and 
stood  there  with  a  smiling  face,  the  pic- 
ture of  welcome,  as  the  coach  rounded  up 
under  the  elms  and  chestnuts,  and  the 
driver  threw  his  reins  to  the  waiting  hos- 
tlers. - 

Most  of  the  travellers  were  the  farmers, 
stock-raisers,  and  "merchandisers"  of  the 
West,  dressed  in  homespun  cloth  and  buck- 
skin ;  but  a  few  indicated  a  familiarity 
with  the  usages  of  polite  society  by  their 
costumes,  and  in  the  case  of  the  statesmen 
bound  to  Washington  it  was  the  custom 
to  blend  urbanity  of  speech  with  loftiness 
of  manner  in  such  discreetly  measured 
proportions  that  the  combination  pre- 
served the  dignity  of  the  representative 
and  satisfied  the  self-esteem  of  the  con- 
stituent with  a  degree  of  success  that  might 
excite  the  emulation  of  politicians  in  our 
own  time.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  how 
the  landlord's  smile  expanded  if  among 
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the  passengers  who  alighted  was  General 
Jackson,  nor  with  what  immense  homage 
in  his  manner  the  simple  Boniface  ex- 
claimed, ' k  How  do  you  do,  General  Jack- 
son, Sir  ?"  and  bent  double  in  obeisance  to 
his  guest.  The  general  was  very  popular 
along  the  road,  and  as  he  stood  at  the  lit- 
tle alcove  bar  in  the  tap-room,  drinking  a 


or  lounged  on  the  porch,  where  the  locust 
was  smelling  sweetly,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  fresh  horses,  glossy  and  impa- 
tient, were  harnessed,  and  the  driver 
climbed  into  the  box.  Although  there 
was  no  unreasonable  haste,  ten  miles  an 
hour,  including  delays,  was  not  an  un- 
I  usual  degree  of  speed.    The  passengers 


"horn"  of  whiskey  before  the  supper,  he 
affably  chatted  and  grasped  the  hands  of 
all  who  accosted  him. 

If  we  were  to  repeat  half  that  we  have 
been  told  by  those  who  ate  them  of  the 
savoriness  of  the  dinners  and  suppers,  the 
tenderness  of  the  venison,  the  flavor  of 
the  mountain  trout,  the  succulence  of  the 
grouse,  and  the  creaminess  of  the  corn 
cakes,  we  should  be  set  down  as  being 
sentimentally  disposed  to  lavish  praise  on 
the  past,  and  we  dismiss  the  matter  with 
a  mere  hint  of  their  quality.  After  sup- 
per in  the  long  low  room  with  the  uncov- 
ered beams  and  the  sanded  floor,  the  well- 
contented  guests  re-entered  the  tap-room, 


took  their  seats,  the  driver  gathered  in  his 
reins,  and  the  coach  whirled  away  from 
the  hospitable  tavern  in  time  to  head  off 
the  opposition.  As  the  sun  lowered,  the 
exhalations  of  the  pines  became  more  pun- 
gent, and  the  mountains  looked  lovelier 
than  ever  as  the  stars  began  to  palpitate 
above  the  clear-cut  ridges.  It  becomes 
questionable  whether  or  not  our  means  of 
locomotion  in  palace-cars  are  preferable  to 
the  coach  in  point  of  luxury,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  extinction  of  the  old  tavern 
of  the  pre -railway  period  deprives  the 
world  of  a  very  great  boon.  Not  least 
among  the  merits  of  the  ancient  house 
was  its  moderate  tariff:  the  charge  for 
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meals  along  the  old  "pike"  was  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  the  whiskey,  at  five  cents 
a  srlass,  was  never  known  to  be  associated 
with  a  headache. 

According'  to  Mr.  John  E.  Reeside,  of 
Washington,  who  drove  over  the  road, 


when  there  was  no  opposition  to  storm  at, 
when  all  the  good  stories  had  been  told, 
and  the  current  events  discussed  until 
they  were  threadbare,  the  passengers  some- 
times amused  themselves  by  holding  let- 
ters at  arms-length  out  of  the  windows 


AN  OLD  GOVERNMENT  TOLL-GATE,  WITH 
"WESTWARD-BOUND  EXPRESS, 


■i',>.'.„ 


four  different  kinds  of  coaches  were  used 
on  the  "pikeM  at  different  periods.  The 
first  was  built  at  Cumberland  by  Abra- 
ham Russell,  and  carried  sixteen  pas- 
sengers ;  and  when  this  was  found  too 
cumbrous,  a  lighter  vehicle,  almost  egg- 
shaped,  and  built  at  Trenton,  was  adopted. 
The  latter  was  succeeded  by  the  Troy 
coach,  carrying  nine  passengers  inside 
and  two  outside,  which  was  finally  super- 
seded by  the  familiar  Concord. 

When  other  diversions  were  lacking, 


and  beckoning  to  the  villagers,  who,  sup- 
posing that  the  missives  were  for  them, 
would  follow  the  coach  for  many  a  weary 
league.  One  day  the  trick  was  practiced 
upon  Daniel  Oster,  who,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  passengers,  pursued  the  coach 
up  a  long  and  precipitous  hill.  The  dis- 
tance between  him  and  them  was  so  great 
that  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  he  could 
reach  them.  Oster  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  however.  He  knew  that  they  had 
no  letter  for  him,  but  he  had  a  public-spir- 
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ited  ambition  to  make  an  example  of  the 
inconsiderate  wag.  "Who  has  a  letter 
for  me  ?"  he  fiercely  demanded,  when  he 
had  overtaken  the  coach  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  stop.  None  of  the  passengers 
answered,  and  Oster  supplied  himself  with 
a  variety  of  unpleasant-looking  missiles. 
"If  you  don't  confess  which  one  it  is,  I'll 


force  and  integrity  of  his  character.  Al- 
though somewhat  small  in  stature,  he 
had  immense  courage  and  determination. 
One  day  a  high-handed  traveller  refused 
to  pay  toll  at  a  gate  kept  by  an  unprotect- 
ed woman,  and  Oster,  learning  the  cir- 
cumstance, persistently  followed  him  for 
a  whole  day.    He  left  the  road  and  went 
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pepper  and  salt  the  whole  crowd,'1  he  said. 
Finding  that  the  actual  transgressor  was 
willing  to  impose  a  vicarious  sacrifice 
upon  them,  the  passengers  unimplicated 
surrendered  him  to  Oster,  who  dragged 
him  out  of  the  coach  and  gave  him  a  mer- 
ciless thrashing.  "Now,"  he  said,  as  he 
lighted  his  pipe  and  walked  down  hill, 
"don't  fool  me  any  more;1'  and  it  is  said 
that,  in  his  neighborhood  at  least,  the 
amusement  soon  became  obsolete.  He  i 
was  well  known  along  the  "pike"  for  the  I 


into  the  woods,  still  Oster  was  at  his 
heels ;  he  drew  his  pistols  and  threatened 
to  shoot,  but  Oster,  in  the  vernacular  of 
Leadville,  "got  the  drop  on  him."  At 
last  he  offered  to  pay  the  toll,  double, 
triple,  quadruple.  Oster  was  implacable. 
"I  mean,"  he  said,  "to  follow  you  into 
the  next  town  and  put  you  in  the  lock- 
up." He  ful  filled  his  word,  and  only  then 
was  satisfied. 

The  animosities  between  passengers  by 
I  rival  lines  were  intensified  in  the  drivers, 
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and  an  instance 
is  on  record  of  a 
race  which  was 
ended  by  a  pro- 


longed "set-to."  The  teams  were  so  well 
matched  that,  strained  to  the  utmost,  one 
could  not  pass  the  other,  and  when  the 
drivers  had  exhausted  their  prolific  vocab- 
ulary of  invective,  they  decided  to  settle 
their  differences  by  a  combat — a  resolve 
that  was  gleefully  abetted  by  the  pas- 
sengers. Their  proficiency  and  strength 
seemed  to  be  as  well  balanced  as  the  speed 
of  the  horses,  and  they  buffeted  one  an- 
other for  an  hour  or  more  before  a  deci- 
sive point  was  reached. 

The  traffic  seems  like  a  frieze  with  an 
endless  procession  of  figures.  There  were 
sometimes  sixteen  gayly  painted  coaches 
each  way  a  day;  the  cattle  and  sheep 
were  never  out  of  sight ;  the  canvas-cov- 
ered wagons  were  drawn  by  six  or  twelve 
horses  with  bows  of  bells  over  their  col- 
lars; the  families  of  statesmen  and  mer- 
chants went  by  in  private  vehicles  ;  and 
while  most  of  the  travellers  were  unos- 
tentatious, a  few  had  splendid  equipages, 


and  employed  out- 
riders. Some  of  the 
passes  through  the 
Alleghanies  were  as 
precipitous  as  any  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  the  mountains 
were  as  wild.  With- 
in a  mile  of  the  road 
the  country  was  a 
wilderness,  but  on 
the  highway  the  traf- 
fic was  as  dense  and 
as  continuous  as  in 
the  main  street  of  a 
large  town. 

The  national  road 
proper  was  built 
from  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  to  Wheel- 
ing, Virginia,  by  the 
United  States  gov- 
ernment, the  inten- 
tion being  to  estab- 
lish it  as  far  as  St. 
Louis.  It  was  excel- 
lently macadamized ; 
the  rivers  and  creeks 
were  spanned  by  stone  bridges;  the  dis- 
tances were  indexed  by  iron  mile-posts, 
and  the  toll-houses  supplied  with  strong 
iron  gates.  Its  projector  and  chief  sup- 
porter was  Henry  Clay,  whose  services  in 
its  behalf  are  commemorated  by  a  monu- 
ment near  Wheeling.  Henry  Beeson,  a 
former  Congressman,  was  also  an  advo- 
cate of  it,  and  on  one  occasion  he  made  a 
public  speech  in  which  he  showed  the  au- 
dience— so  flexible  is  arithmetic  combined 
with  imagination — that  from  the  number 
of  horseshoes  it  would  necessitate,  and 
the  number  of  nails,  it  was  better  adapted 
to  promote  trade  than  any  railway  could 
be.  From  Cumberland  to  Baltimore  the 
road,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  was  built  by 
certain  banks  of  Maryland,  which  were 
rechartered  in  1816  on  condition  that  they 
should  complete  the  work.  So  far  from 
being  a  burden  to  them,  it  proved  to  be  a 
most  lucrative  property  for  many  years, 
yielding  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent. ,  and 
it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  yielded 
no  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent.  The 
part  built  by  the  Federal  government  was 
transferred  to  Maryland  some  time  ago, 
and  the  tolls  became  a  political  perquisite ; 
but  within  the  past  year  it  has  been  ac- 
quired by  the  counties  of  Alleghany  and 
Garrett,  which  have  made  it  free. 
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We  have  written  of  what  is  past.  The 
canal  and  the  railway  have  superseded 
the  old  national  "pike,"  and  it  is  not  oft- 
en now  that  a  traveller  disturbs  the  dust 
that  lies  upon  it.  The  dust  itself,  indeed, 
has  settled  and  given  root  to  the  grass 
and  shrubbery,  which  in  many  places 
show  how  complete  the  decadence  is. 
The  black  snakes,  moccasins,  and  copper- 
heads, that  were  always  plentiful  in  the 
mountains,  have  become  so  unused  to  the 
intrusion  of  man  that  they  sun  them- 
selves in  the  road,  and  a  vehicle  can  not 
pass  without  running  over  them. 
Many  of  the  villages  which  were 
prosperous  in  the  coaching  days 
have  fallen  asleep,  and  the  wagon 
of  a  peddler  or  farmer  is  alone 
seen  where  once  the  travel  was 
enormous.  The  men  who  were 
actively  engaged  on  the  road  as 
drivers,  station  agents,  and  mail 
contractors  are  nearly  all  dead. 
The  few  that  remain  are  very 
old,  and  while  an  inquiry  about 
the  past  re-animates 
them  for  a  moment, 
they  soon  lapse  into 
the  oblivion  of  their 
years.  But  the  tav- 
erns, with  their  hos- 


pitable and  picturesque  fronts,  the  old 
smithies,  and  the  toll-gates,  have  not  been 
entirely  swept  away.  Enough  has  been 
left  undespoiled  to  sustain  the  interest 
and  individuality  of  the  highway,  which 
from  Frederick  to  Cumberland  is  rich  by 
dower  of  Nature,  independently  of  its 
past. 

In  a  journey  last  summer  we  made 
Frederick  our  starting-point,  and  entered 
it  from  the  fertile  meadows  basined  in  the 
Blue  Ridge,  which  are  as  sunny  and  as 
tranquil  as  the  description  of  them  in 
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Whittier's  poem.  It  is  a  thrifty,  orderly, 
prepossessing*  little  town,  with  many  ex- 
citing" war  reminiscences,  and  it  is  mem- 
orable for  an  old-time  tavern  of  great  ex- 
cellence, with  a  spacious  interior  court- 
yard, having"  wide  galleries  around  it, 
and  flowers  and  a  fountain  in  the  middle ; 
but  that  thrilling  reminiscence  of  Whit- 
tier's embalmed  in  the  stirring"  verses  of 
''Barbara  Frietchie,"  which  have  carried 
its  name  beyond  the  circulation  of  any  gaz- 
etteer, is  unfortunately  numbered  among 
those  myths  whose  discovery  deprives  hu- 
manity of  its  not  easily  spared  glory.  To 
this  effect,  at  least,  is  the  testimony  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  however,  differ  material- 
ly as  to  the  actual  circumstance.  The  man 
from  whom  we  hired  our  carriage  pointed 
out  a  little  white  cottage  on  the  main 
street  at  one  side  of  a  bridge  which  spans 
a  creek.  ' '  That's  where  Barbara  Frietchie 
lived,"  he  said,  constantly  referring  to 
the  poem  as  Mr.  Whittaker's ;  ' '  but  Stone- 
wall Jackson  never  passed  that  house,  and 
Barbara  never  had  a  flag  out.  Mr.  Whit- 
taker's poem  has  no  bottom  to  it,  Sir.  I 
was  here,  and  I  saw.  Stonewall  Jackson 
marched  through  the  lane  at  the  other 
side  of  the  creek,  and  up  the  street,  but  he 
didn't  pass  Barbara  Frietchie's  while  he 
was  in  town."  Another  version  of  the  in- 
cident is  that  Lee  passed  the  house  and  sa- 
luted the  flag  after  his  men  had  perforated 
it  with  bullets,  and  another  ascribes  the 
waving  of  the  flag  to  a  Mrs.  Quantrell, 
past  whose  house  Jackson  and  his  soldiers 
marched.  Even  these  shreds  of  sem- 
blance are  controverted;  but  if  old  Bar- 
bara had  never  existed,  the  poem  would 
lend  an  ever-fresh  interest  to  the  old  house 
by  the  creek. 

We  hired  a  team  to  Cumberland.  The 
driver  assigned  to  us  was  named  Lean- 
der,  and  with  this  pretty  name  he  had  a 
bullet-like  head,  close-cropped,  and  a  vil- 
lainous countenance  which  belied  a  most 
amiable  disposition.  Perhaps  from  an 
excess  of  amiability  he  was  chronically 
affirmative;  he  concurred  in  everything 
that  was  said  to  him,  quite  regardless  of 
stultification.  To  test  the  length  of  this 
remarkable  compliancy,  one  day  when 
we  were  driving  along  an  unpropitious 
stream  we  said  to  him,  ' '  Good  for  trout, 
eh,  Leander  ?"  "Yes,  Sir,"  he  rejoined, 
emphatically,  and  without  suspicion. 
"Shouldn't  wonder  if  there  were  salmon 
too,"  we  continued.  "No,  indeed !"  "  Or 
shad."    "Yes,  Sir!"    "  And  maybe  mack- 


erel." Leander  opened  his  eyes  wider, 
and  a  doubt  dawned  over  his  criminal 
visage.  "Well,  hardly  mackerel,  Sir," 
he  said,  as  diffidently  as  possible,  as  if 
willing  to  assent  to  almost  any  other  fish. 
"He  hasn't  got  education  into  him,  and 
he  ain't  got  business  into  him  either,"  his 
employer  told  us,  "but  he'll  treat  you 
well ;"  and  Ave  found  out  that  though  not 
beautiful,  he  was  good. 

Leander's  whip  cracked,  and  Frederick 
was  soon  invisible  in  the  foliage  which 
engirths  it.  Placid  meadows  were  on 
both  sides  of  us;  the  Blue  Ridge  was  like 
a  cloud  in  the  south,  and  ahead  of  us  was 
the  famous  highway,  dipping  and  rising 
by  many  alternations  toward  a  hazy  line 
of  hills  in  the  west,  like  a  thread  of  white 
drawn  through  the  verdant  meadows. 
The  chestnuts  made  arches  over  it,  and  di- 
vided its  borders  with  tulip  poplars  and 
the  blossoming  locusts,  which  filled  the 
air  with  fragrance.  A  Roman  highway 
buried  under  the  farm-lands  of  England 
could  not  be  much  more  in  contrast  with 
the  activity  of  its  past  than  this.  The 
winding  undulations  revealed  no  travel- 
lers; some  of  the  old  taverns  with  win- 
dows out  gaped  vacantly,  while  a  few 
others  were  occupied;  a  part  of  the  toll- 
houses were  abandoned,  and  those  which 
do  double  duty  find  so  little  business  that 
the  keeper  combines  his  occupation  with 
that  of  the  cobbler  or  blacksmith.  Reach- 
ing the  crest  of  a  hill  we  saw  the  Middle- 
town  Valley  below  us — as  fair  a  pros- 
pect and  as  fertile  and  beautiful  a  reach 
of  country  as  the  world  contains,  and  it 
was  through  here  that  Lee  came  "march- 
ing down,  horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick 
town."  South  Mountain  was  purple  in 
the  west,  and  the  gap  of  Harper's  Ferry 
gave  an-  inlet  to  the  valley  on  the  south- 
west. Up  here  the  Union  artillery  swept 
the  meadows,  reaping  a  different  harvest 
from  that  which  is  now  ripening ;  and  ev- 
ery acre  has  known  the  anguish  and 
fierce  heat  of  war's  arbitrament.  Midway 
in  the  valley,  and  bordering  the  highway, 
which  courses  in  a  straight  line,  stands  the 
sleepy  little  village  of  Middletown,  em- 
bowered in  the  chestnuts,  oaks,  and  lo- 
custs. All  the  visible  inhabitants  were 
loafing  and  yawning  under  the  foliage  at 
the  doors  of  the  shops,  on  the  porch  of  the 
tavern,  or  under  the  wide  eaves  of  the  cot- 
tages ;  and  the  same  capacity  for  idleness, 
the  same  somnolence,  noticeable  in  other 
little  towns  beyond,  made  the  brilliant 
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coaching-  days  of  the  past  seem  farther 
away  than  ever. 

Then  we  toiled  up  the  South  Mountain, 
upon  which  the  prolific  growth  of  the 
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timore  to  Wheeling-  which  carried  ten 
ton,  and  made  nearly  as  g-ood  time  as 
the  coaches.  They  were  drawn  hy  twelve 
horses,  and  the  rear  wheels  were  ten  feet 
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chestnuts  forms  endless  zig-zag  lines,  dot- 
ted with  occasional  pines;  the  grade  is 
very  heavy,  but  the  coaches  went  up  at 
a  g-allop,  and  came  down  without  brakes. 
On  the  farther  side  is  Boonsboroug-h,  and 
between  Boonsboroug-h  and  Hagerstown 
the  first  macadam  pavement  used  in  the 
United  States  was  laid.  Hagerstown  has 
suffered  little  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
coaches;  it  is  the  busy  and  crowded  seat 
of  a  Maryland  county ;  but  its  old  citizens 
lament  the  chang-e,  and  cherish  their  remi- 
niscences of  the  days  when  the  "pike'1  was 
in  its  glory. 

"From  here  to  Boonsborough,"  said 
Mr.  Eli  Mobley,  an  old  coach-maker,  to 
us,  "the  road  was  the  finest  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  seen  the  mail-coaches 
travel  from  Hagerstown  to  Frederick, 
twenty-six  miles,  in  two  hours.  That  was 
not  an  unusual  thing  either;  and  there 
were  through  freight  wagons  from  Bal- 


high.    Although  there  was  so  much  traf- 
fic, the  mountains  were  very  wild,  and 
sometimes  you'd  find  a  bear  or  a  deer  on 
the  road.     The  snakes  were  'powerful 
abundant.     South  Mountain  was  full  of 
'em — black  snakes,  copper-heads,  mocca- 
sins, and  rattlesnakes.     I've  seen  Clay 
and  Jackson  often ;  neither  of  them  was 
handsome,  and  one  thing  that  strikes  me 
is  the  fidelity  of  all  the  likenesses  I've 
seen  of  'em'.     Jackson  and  his  family 
came  along  quite  often,  the  family  in 
a  private  carriage,  and  the  general  on 
horseback,  which  he  changed  now  and 
then  for  a  seat  in  the  vehicle.    He  was 
very  fond  of  horses,  and  his  own  were 
something  to  look  at.    Once  I  was  in 
Wheeling  when  the  general  was  expected 
to  arrive;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  Daniel 
Steinrode,  had  purchased  a  team  which 
he  intended  to  present  to  him.  Steinrode 
had  a  speech  prepared,  and  the  horses 
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beautifully  groomed.  The  arrival  of  the 
o-eneral  was  announced,  and  he  went 
forth  to  meet  him  with  the  speech  and 
the  team;  but  when  he  reached  the  Ohio 
River,  he  found  Jackson  going-  down 
stream,  and  waving  his  hat  to  a  crowd 
from  the  stern  of  the  boat.  Steinrode 
was  very  much  crest-fallen,  and  I  had  to 


and  very  clever  too.  He  bowed  to  every 
one  along  the  road  who  bowed  to  him." 

Another  survivor  of  the  old  "pike"  is 
Samuel  Nimmy — a  patriarchal  African, 
who  "played  tambourine"  for  General 
Jackson,  and  drove  on  the  road  for  many 
years.  He  is  an  odd  mixture  of  shrewd- 
ness, intelligence,  and  egotism.    His  rec- 
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laugh  at  him  until  my  sides  ached."  An 
echo  of  the  mirth  convulsed  the  old  gen- 
tleman now;  and  when  he  recovered  he 
spoke  of  Clay,  who  was  k '  courteous,  but 
not  familiar. "  4 1  One  time  Clay  was  com- 
ing East  on  the  mail-coach,  which  was  up- 
set on  a  pile  of  limestone  in  the  streets  of 
Uniontown.  After  the  accident  he  re- 
lighted his  cigar,  looked  after  the  other 
passengers,  and  said,  '  This,  gentlemen,  is 
undoubtedly  mixing  the  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky with  the  limestone  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.'   Mr.  Clay  was  a  very  witty  man, 


ollections  are  vivid  and  detailed  in  point 
of  names  and  dates,  although  he  is  eighty- 
six  years  old,  and  he  describes  his  experi- 
ences in  a  grandiose  manner  that  is  occa- 
sionally made  delicious  by  solecisms,  or 
sudden  lapses  into  negro  colloquialisms. 
He  lives  in  a  comfortable  cottage  at  Ha- 
gerstown  ;  the  walls  of  his  parlor  are 
hung  with  certificates  of  membership  in 
various  societies,  and  with  various  patri- 
otic chromos  ;  the  centre  table  is  loaded 
with  books,  principally  on  negro  emanci- 
pation and  the  events  of  the  civil  war. 


PREPARING  FOR 


HIGHWAYMEN. 


He  continues  a  narrative  in  formal  phrases 
and  measured  sentences  for  a  long  time 
without  hesitating,  and  then,  perhaps,  a 
name  slips  him,  and  he  murmurs,  "  Billy, 
Billy,  Billy  ;  Tom,  Tom,  Tom  ;  Jack, 
Jack,  Jack,"  until  the  elusive  cognomen 
is  caught. 

West  of  Cumberland  the  road  was  bor- 
dered by  an  extraordinary  growth  of  pines, 
the  branches  of  which  were  so  mtermesh- 
ed  that  they  admitted  very  little  daylight, 
and  from  its  prevailing  darkness  the  grove 
was  called  the  "Shades  of  Death.1'  Un- 
cle Sam  Nimmy  and  others  declare  that 
on  the  most  effulgent  day  not  a  ray  ever 
penetrated  it,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
black,  which  is  a  piece  of  picturesque  ex- 
aggeration. It  was  very  dark,  however, 
according  to  the  statements  of  more  exact 
observers,  including  Mr.  B.  F.  Reinhart, 
the  well-known  painter,  and  it  afforded  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  highwaymen. 
"  I  had  a  very  keen  team,  Sir,"  says  Uncle 
Sam — "  a  very  keen  team  indeed  ;  and  no- 
body knows  more  about  a  horse  than  I 


do.  I  drove  that  team,  Sir,  nine  months 
without  the  least  sickness  to  the  horses, 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  we  had  some 
rough  service."  The  flattery  that  Uncle 
Sam  applies  to  himself  is  immense. 
"Well,  Sir,  one  night  I  was  driving 
through  the  Shades  of  Death  with  a  few 
passengers;  it  was  darker  than  usual;  it 
was  Cimmerian — Cimmerian,  Sir  ;  and 
one  said  to  me,  4  Don't  you  hear  the  sound 
of  horses  walking  ?'  I  listened,  and  list- 
ened, and  listened.  I  did  hear  the  sound 
of  walking,  and  seemed  to  see,  although 
it  was  so  dark,  several  figures  in  the  wood. 
Some  one  then  opened  the  pistol  case  and 
examined  the  weapons ;  the  flint  had  been 
removed  from  each  pistol,  and  about  that 
time,  Sir,  my  hair  began  to  get  curly. 
The  passengers  didn't  like  the  way  affairs 
were  looking;  and  I  thought  that  if  big 
men  were  scared,  there  was  no  reason 
why  a  little  one  shouldn't  be  scared  too." 
Uncle  Sam  is  very  diminutive;  and  after 
acknowledging  his  trepidation,  he  repeat- 
ed, in  a  manner  of  great  candor:  "I  ad- 
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mit  it,  Sir,  I  was  scared ;  and  I  just  assure 
you,  gentlemen,  that  I  made  every  horse 
tell  until  we  came  to  a  tavern.  But  I 
wasn't  naturally  timid ;  I  was  puzzled  as 
to  how  the  flints  came  out  of  those  pistols, 
and  we  could  never  unravel  the  mystery. 
I've  had  a  varied  life,  Sir,  and  always 
took  an  interest  in  general  travel,  to  see 
if  any  one  was  bigger  than  I  was.  I 
started  a  company  of  volunteers  in  the 
war,  and  then  started  a  lodge,  and  bought 
up  all  the  blue  cambric  there  was  in  town 
for  sashes.  We  had  a  parade,  and  Ha- 
gerstown's  never  seen  the  like  since  she 
became  a  tavern.  Next  I  started  the 
Sons  of  Freedom,  and  came  in  contact 
with  the  law,  because  it  was  supposed  we 
had  an  under-ground  railroad  in  hand. 
I  was  vindicated,  of  course,  and  was  as 
big  as  a  dog  at  a  hog-killing.  I  was  born 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1793,  and  I  am  just 
as  bright  as  I  ever  was.  I've  been  frozen 
on  the  box;  but  I  never  allowed  anybody 
to  compose  upon  me ;  can't  jump  as  high 
as  I  used  to  could,  and  that's  the  only 
difference  between  me  now  and  twenty 
years  ago.  Gentlemen,  I  make  you  my 
most  humble  obedience,"  he  said;  and  as 
we  left  he  called  after  us,  "Don't  forget 
the  date— August  29, 1793." 

Beyond  Hagerstown  the  road  is  level 
and  uninteresting,  save  for  the  capacious 
taverns,  mostly  in  disuse,  the  stables  and 


smithies,  which  time  has  left  standing. 
Some  of  the  old  forges  are  exceedingly 
picturesque,  notably  one  near  Fairview, 
which,  with  its  white  front  and  the  deli- 
cate gray  of  its  shingled  roof,  was  tran- 
scribed by  the  artist  in  a  clever  sketch. 
While  the  artist  was  working,  the  farrier 
left  the  blazing  furnace  and  approached 
us.  He  contemplated  the  developing  out- 
lines with  mixed  admiration  and  interest 
for  a  few  moments.  "Well,  well,"  he 
said,  "and  even  that1 8  a  regular  business, 
too !"  He  had  a  strange-looking  dog  with 
him,  the  breed  of  which  we  inquired.  "  I 
reckon,"  he  answered,  as  he  went  back  to 
the  smithy — "I  reckon  this  hyar  dog  is 
'bout  half  yaller  and  half  Spitz,  and  three- 
quarters  Scotch  terrier."  There  are  many 
little  lime-kilns  along  the  road,  and  the 
gables  of  the  farm-houses  display  numer- 
ous hawks  spread  out  and  nailed  to  the 
boards,  presumably  as  a  warning  to  other 
marauders  of  the  same  species.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  we  reached  Clear  Spring, 
an  old-fashioned  village  at  the  foot  of  an- 
other ridge  of  mountains,  which  the  with- 
drawal of  travel  has  left  indigent.  The 
one  street  drowses  under  the  chestnuts, 
and  the  tavern  of  splendid  proportions 
echoed  our  voices  through  its  halls  and 
corridors  as  we  called  the  host,  who  was 
napping  without  any  expectation  of  cus- 
tomers.   There  was  a  suggestion  of  possi- 
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ble  industry  over  the  tap-room  door  in  a 
sign  announcing  that  ' '  no  miners  are  al- 
lowed." "  You  have  mines  in  the  mount- 
ains, have  you  ?"  we  inquired.  "  No,  no," 
said  the  landlord,  impatiently :  "it  means 
boys,"  he  added,  in  explanation  of  the 
misleading  orthography. 

Three  brothers  named  Boyd,  all  of  them 
coaching  veterans,  lived  in  Clear  Spring, 
and  we  had  been  referred  to  them  for 
reminiscences  of  the  road.  First  we  ask- 
-ed  for  Thomas  Boyd.  "He's  dead,"  we 
were  told.  "Sam  Boyd?"  "Dead  too." 
"George  Boyd  ?"  ktDead."  And  thus 
are  swept  away,  not  singly,  but  in  groups, 
the  men  who  played  an  active  part  in 
the  palmy  days  of  the  old  "pike."  In  a 
yard  at  Clear  Spring  we  found  the  last 
of  the  coaches,  a  massive  vehicle  in  faded 
grandeur,  with  panelled  landscapes  and  a 
superabundance  of  gilt  ornamentation, 
with  springs  so  flexible  that  the  press- 
ure of  as  light  a  foot  as  you  please  sways 
it,  and  with  a  commodious  interior  up- 
holstered in  crimson  damask,  out  of  which 
all  the  brilliancy  has  been  extracted  by 
time.  An  old  negro  was  sleeping  on  the 
box.  and  the  branches  of  the  chestnuts 
were  thrown  over  the  roof.  But  m  a  mo- 
ment imagination  lifts  us  on  the  wings 
which  span  time  and  distance,  the  varnish 
is  restored  to  its  original  lustrousness,  the 
damask  cushions  acquire  a  freshness  of 
dye,  and  in  place  of  the  abandoned  wreck 
we  see  the  resplendent  coach  of  fifty  years 
ago,  seated  on  the  box  of  which  we  spin 
away  up  the  hill  out  of  Clear  Spring. 

If  the  road  between  Hagerstown  and 
Clear  Spring  is  unattractive,  between 
Clear  Spring  and  Hancock  it  approaches 
in  beauty  the  grandest  passes  of  the  Sier- 
ras ;  and  to  paraphrase  a  Avitty  antithesis 
of  Aldrich:s,  if  there  is  a  more  charming 
journey  in  the  world  than  that  from  Clear 
Spring  to  Hancock,  it  must  be  the  journey 
from  Hancock  to  Clear  Spring.  There  is 
a  salient  resemblance  between  the  scenery 
of  the  Alleghanies  and  that  of  the  Sierras. 
The  two  ranges  have  the  same  dusky  and 
balsamic  profusion  of  evergreens,  the 
same  deep  and  ever-silent  glens  impris- 
oned by  almost  sheer  walls  of  pine,  the 
same  continuity  and  multiplicity  of  ridges, 
and  in  many  other  superficial  points  the 
similarity  is  sustained.  The  difference  in 
altitude  is  not  observable  without  instru- 
ments, and  the  affinity  continues  to  the 
end,  with  two  exceptions.  Above  the 
•evergreen  ridges  of  the  Sierras  an  occa- 


sional and  perpetually  snow-clad  peak 
lifts  a  glistening  apex  to  the  azure ;  that  is 
one  difference;  and  while  the  majesty  of 
the  western  mountains  is  harrowing,  the 
beauty  of  the  Alleghanies  is  invariably 
soothing  and  comprehensible. 

The  road  begins  the  ascent  of  the  mount- 
ain at  Clear  Spring,  and  is  overarched 
with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  sugar-maples. 
As  the  grade  increases,  the  pines  multiply, 
and  near  the  summit  the  hardy  evergreens 
are  almost  alone.  The  view  expands,  and 
through  the  tangled  shrubs  and  loftier 
foliage,  between  which  the  road  is  cut, 
glimpses  are  revealed  of  pale  green  val- 
leys and  mountain  walls,  singularly  even 
along  their  crests.  At  the  summit  of  Sid- 
ling Hill  there  is  an  immense  prospect  of 
ridges  beyond  ridges,  visible  along  their 
whole  length,  which  look  like  the  vast 
waves  of  a  petrified  ocean.  The  basin  dis- 
closed is  of  extraordinary  extent,  and  the 
mountains  are  crowded  together,  with  lit- 
tle more  than  gorges  between,  in  which  lie 
depths  of  blue  and  purple  haze.  The  tur- 
moil of  traffic  here,  the  beat  of  hoofs,  the 
rumble  of  wheels,  the  tintinnabulations 
of  the  teamsters'  bells,  the  bellowing  of 
cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  cries 
of  the  drovers,  once  so  familiar,  would 
now  sound  strangely  inappropriate ;  but 
even  in  the  travellers  of  long  ago  a  thrill 
of  novelty  must  have  been  excited  by  the 
stream  of  commerce  flowing  through  these 
mountain  confines. 

From  the  crest  we  drove  down  the  far- 
ther slope,  which  has  a  break-neck  grade, 
through  avenues  of  pines  and  over  rush- 
ing little  brooklets,  spending  their  crystal 
force  across  the  road,  we  passed  Indian 
Springs,  the  site  of  a  noted  tavern,  and 
many  primitive  log-cabins,  which  shelter 
the  few  agriculturists  of  the  region,  and 
in  about  an  hour  we  came  into  a  long  nar- 
row valley,  with  the  Chesapeake  canal 
embanked  between  the  road  and  the  flash- 
ing Potomac,  on  the  farther  side  of  which 
we  could  see  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Pail- 
way  traced  in  the  mountain-side,  with  the 
oblique  dip  of  the  rock  and  the  ferrugi- 
nous color  of  the  earth  revealed.  There 
was  an  old  toll-house,  with  a  pretty  maid 
installed,  who  had  no  change  for  the  coin 
we  gave  her,  and  who  went  calling  across 
the  fields  for  the  domestic  exchequer, 
' '  Oh,  mother !  Oh,  mother !"  so  loudly  that 
the  mountains  caught  her  voice,  and  re- 
peated in  the  still  evening  air,  with  hollow, 
sepulchral  mockery,  "Oh,  mother!  Oh, 
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mother!"  Not  far  beyond  the  toll-house 
a  swift  curve  is  made  around  an  embank- 
ment, which  extends  far  below,  and  here, 
at  Millstone  Point,  one  of  the  many  fatal 
accidents  of  the  old  times  occurred.  Ei- 
ther when  the  driver  was  intoxicated  or 
asleep,  he  drove  his  coach  down  the  em- 
bankment, and  several  persons  were  kill- 
ed. The  overfast  and  reckless  driving 
often  led  to  disasters,  the  liability  to  which 
was  compensated  for  in  the  minds  of  many 
passengers  by  the  speed  and  exhilaration 
of  the  journey.  At  Millstone  Point,  also, 
a  committee  from  Hancock  once  came  out 
to  meet  General  Jackson.  Some  excava- 
tions were  being  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  several  blasts  were  fired  in  hon- 
or of  the  occasion  as  "Old  Hickory"  ap- 
proached. ' '  Didn't  the  detonations  alarm 
your  horse,  general  ?"  inquired  a  solicitous 
committee-man.  "No,  Sir,"  said  Jack- 
son, emphatically ;  ' '  my  horse  and  I  have 
heard  a  similar  sort  of  music  before." 

Hancock,  which  was  one  of  the  busiest 
villages  on  the  road,  is  now  lugubriously 
apathetic,  and  the  citizens  sit  before  their 
doors  with  their  interest  buried  in  the 
past.  The  main  street  is  silent,  and  the 
stables  are  vacant.  No  one  who  ever  trav- 
elled over  the  road  can  fail  to  remember 
the  many  excellences  of  Ben  Bean's,  which 
stood  midway  on  the  main  street.  The  old 
house  is  still  standing,  in  much  the  same 
condition  that  it  always  was — with  a  long 
white  front  shaded  with  chestnuts  and  lo- 
custs, with  a  trough  of  water  rippling  be- 
fore the  door,  with  a  breezy  and  commo- 
dious porch,  and  with  low-ceilinged  apart- 
ments, cleanly  sanded.  But  Ben  Bean  has 
long  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  the 
gayety  and  activity  that  made  his  tavern 
in  a  measure  famous  have  left  no  echo. 
His  successors  are  two  precise  and  elderly 
nieces,  who  entertain  summer  boarders, 
and  are  timid  about  transient  customers. 
The  little  alcove  in  the  tap-room,  where 
the  glasses,  flasks,  and  demijohns  confront- 
ed the  thirsty  and  exhausted  traveller,  is 
closed  beyond  appeal ;  perhaps  that  is  for 
the  better ;  but  the  tinkling  of  glasses  and 
the  hearty  interchange  of  greetings  and 
compliments  that  enlivened  the  room  of 
old  seem  more  desirable  than  the  present 
vacancy  and  silence. 

Between  Hancock  and  Cumberland  the 
road  is  almost  deserted,  and  there  is  no 
tavern  in  over  forty  miles.  We  were  told 
that  we  might  find  accommodations  for 
the  night  at  "Mrs.  Bevans's,"  and  as  the 


day  sped,  and  our  horses  showed  the  ef- 
fects of  toiling  over  mountain  after  mount- 
ain, Mrs.  Bevans  became  a  tremendous 
object  of  interest  to  us.  Near  sundown, 
when  the  silent  valleys  were  flooded  with 
the  golden  light  of  the  afternoon,  it  was 
evident  that  our  team  was  unfit  to  go 
much  farther;  but  no  habitation  was  in 
sight,  although  from  time  to  time  we  saw 
an  abandoned  toll-house  or  tavern,  and 
once  we  met  a  freckled  boy,  who  said  it 
was  about  five  miles  to  "Mrs.  Bevans's." 
We  continued  on  for  over  six  miles,  and 
then  we  met  a  freckled  and  angular  man, 
who  said  "Mrs.  Bevans's"  was  about  three 
miles  farther.  We  labored  over  another 
mountain  and  down  a  rocky  road,  inclosed 
by  the  gloomy  pines.  At  the  foot,  in  a 
hollow,  was  a  splendid  old  tavern,  unroof- 
ed, moss-grown,  windowless,  and  doorless. 
This  was  "Mrs.  Bevans's"  in  the  past,  and 
at  one  side  of  it,  in  contrast  with  its  mass- 
ive masonry,  was  a  small  cabin  of  two 
rooms,  with  some  six  or  seven  unappetiz- 
ing children  about  the  door ;  this  was  the 
"  Mrs.  Bevans's"  of  the  present.  It  was 
out  of  the  question ;  the  children  took  the 
edge  off  our  hunger,  and  we  urged  the 
horses  farther  on,  being  informed  that 
we  would  find  a  farm-house  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  next  mountain.  We  passed 
through  a  moist,  malarial  valley,  and  as 
we  endeavored  to  assuage  our  craving  for 
food  with  our  pipes,  the  artist  told  a  story 
that  evoked  a  burst  of  laughter.  At  that 
moment  we  were  in  front  of  an  odd,  neg- 
lected-looking  house,  and  a  sallow  man, 
with  a  long  black  goatee  and  mass  of  un- 
combed black  hair  falling  over  his  shoul- 
ders, was  weeding  in  a  garden  overgrown 
with  weeds.  He  imagined  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  our  mirth,  and  advancing  to  the 
high  fence,  he  deliberately  said,  in  drawl- 
ing tones,  ' '  If  you  fellows  don't  get  out  of 
that,  I'll  put  a  bullet  through  you,"  and 
he  re-appeared  on  the  porch  soon  after 
with  a  musket  in  his  hands.  W e  were  so 
innocent  of  oft'ense,  and  he  could  have  ful- 
filled his  threat  with  such  impunity,  es- 
caping to  the  mountains,  and  defying  all 
pursuit,  that  we  retired  ingloriously ;  and 
the  incident  is  mentioned  here  to  show 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  certain  dwell- 
ers by  the  old  highway.  The  isolation 
and  wildness  of  the  region  made  it  a  fa- 
vorite ground  of  the  bushwhackers,  from 
whom  the  Union  soldiers  suffered  more 
than  elsewhere  during  the  late  war. 

"  A  nice  fellow  that,"  said  we  to  Lean- 
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der,  when  we  had  reached  a  safe  distance. 
"Yes,  indeed,  Sir,"  said  he.  "You'd 
have  fired  back,  wouldn't  you  ?"  "Yes, 
Sir,"  answered  Leander,  as  compliantly 
and  emphatically  as  ever;  but,  as  a  mat- 


by  a  grizzled  old  farmer.  1 '  Can  you  give 
us  something  good  for  supper  ?"  we  eager- 
ly inquired.  ' '  Well, "  said  he,  with  readi- 
ness, ' '  that  depends  upon  what  you  con- 
sider good.    Some  folks  are  satisfied  with 
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ter  of  fact,  he  had  no  weapon,  and  his  an- 
swer was  dictated  by  his  customary  af- 
firmativeness. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  when  we  at- 
tained the  next  summit ;  but  we  were  re- 
ceived for  the  night  in  an  old  farm-house 


pig  and  bread ;  others  turn  up  their  noses 
at. beefsteak  and  onions.  I've  seen  a  man 
sneer  at  boiled  pork  and  turnips.  Now 
we  ain't  got  anything  as  good  as  that: 
but  we've  good  milk  and  bread  and  ham." 
We  would  have  been  glad  to  compromise 
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with  him  on  something  much  inferior  to 
the  supper  he  served  us;  and  when  we 
had  eaten  we  sat  with  him  on  his  porch, 
where  we  could  hear  the  throbbing  note 
of  the  whip-poor-will  and  the  ghostly 
screech  of  the  owls.  It  was  intensely 
quiet  and  lonely  on  the  mountain.  A 
herd  of  tame  deer  browsed  about  the  gar- 
den, and  once  or  twice  we  heard  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  wild-cat  in  the  dense  woods 
surrounding.  The  old  farmer  talked 
about  the  "pike."  "The  loss  of  it  isn't 
very  bad,"  he  said.  "  When  it  was  at  its 
height  all  the  people  along  here  depended 
on  it  for  a  living,  and  now  they're  driven 
to  farmin',  which  is  much  better  for  them. " 
We  slept  well,  partitioned  from  a  numer- 
ous family  by  a  board;  there  were  a  few 
insects,  but  we  had  become  accustomed  to 
much  larger  numbers,  and  after  break- 
fast in  the  morning  we  paid  our  bill, 
which  was  not  exorbitantly  fixed  at  sev- 
enty-five cents,  and  resumed  our  journey, 
reaching  Cumberland  early  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Cumberland  benefited  largely  by  the 
"pike,"  especially  when  it  was  the  west- 
ern terminus  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway,  and  the  point  of  transfer  for 
passengers  and  freight  going  further  west 
or  east.  A  paragraph  in  the  local  an- 
nals announces  that  k  1  the  extent  of  pas- 
senger travel  over  the  national  road  dur- 
ing 1849  was  immense,  and  the  reports  of 
the  agents  show  that  from  the  1st  to  the 


20th  of  March  the  number  of  persons  car- 
ried was  2586."  Four  years  later,  in  1853, 
the  same  annals  announce  the  completion 
of  the  railway  to  Wheeling.  "The  effect 
was  soon  felt  in  Cumberland,  as  most  of 
the  stage  lines  were  taken  off,  and  the 
great  business  of  transferring  merchan- 
dise at  this  point  was  largely  diminished." 
But  while  Cumberland  was  the  busiest 
depot  on  the  "pike"  when  that  route 
was  superseded,  it  continued  to  succeed 
through  other  resources,  and  it  is  now  an 
active  town. 

Among  the  old  inhabitants  is  Samuel 
Luman,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the 
best -known  drivers  between  Wheeling 
and  Cumberland.  One  night  when  he  was 
coming  through  the  "Shades  of  Death"  he 
was  attacked  by  highwaymen.  He  had 
an  exciting  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  he 
will  never  forget,  but  he  escaped  without 
injury  to  himself  or  his  passengers. 

West  of  Cumberland  the  national  road 
proper  extends  to  Wheeling,  partly  fol- 
lowing the  route  of  General  Braddock, 
who  has  left  an  interesting  old  mile  stone 
at  Frostburg.  The  old  iron  gates  have 
been  despoiled,  but  the  uniform  toll- 
houses, the  splendid  bridges,  and  the  iron 
distance  posts  show  how  ample  the  equip- 
ment was.  The  coaches  ceased  running 
in  1853;  the  "June  Bug,"  the  "Good  In- 
tent," and  the  "Landlord's,"  as  the  va- 
rious lines  were  called,  sold  their  stock, 
and  a  brilliant  era  of  travel  was  ended. 
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FAMILY  OF  BISHOP  BERKELEY. — [JOHN  SMYBERT.J 


EARLY  AMERICAN  ART. 

DURING  the  first  century  of  our  coloni- 
al existence,  local  artists,  often  scarce- 
ly deserving"  the  name,  are  known  to  have 
gained  a  precarious  livelihood  by  taking 
meagre  portraits  of  the  worthies  of  the 
period  in  black  and  white  or  in  color. 
We  should  know  this  to  have  been  the 
fact  by  the  portraits,  quaint,  and  often 
rude  and  awkward,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  without  anything  about  them 
to  indicate  what  artist  painted  them.  Oc- 
casionally in  these  canvases,  from  which 
the  stiff  ruffles  and  bands  of  the  Puritans 
stare  forth  at  us,  a  suggestion  of  talent 
is  evident.  Cotton  Mather  alludes  to  a 
certain  artist,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  a 
limner.  But  in  those  times  there  was, 
at  best,  no  art  in  this  country  except 
what  was  brought  over  occasionally  in 
the  form  of  family  portraits,  painted  by 
Vandyck  or  Rembrandt,  Lely  or  Knel- 
ler.  These  precious  heirlooms,  scarcely 
appreciated  by  the  stern  theologians  of 
the  time,  were,  however,  not  without  value 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  civilization 
among  the  wilds  of  the  Western  world. 
Unconsciously  the  minds  of  coming  gen- 
erations were  influenced  and  moulded  by 
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these  reminders  of  the  great  art  of  other 
lands  and  ages. 

The  first  painter  in  America  of  any  de- 
cided ability  whose  name  has  come  down 
to  us  was  John  Watson,  who  executed 
portraits  in  Philadelphia  in  1715.  He  was 
a  Scotchman.  It  is  to  another  Scotch- 
man, who  married  and  identified  himself 
with  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  colonies, 
that  we  are,  perhaps,  able  to  assign  the 
first  distinct  and  decided  art  impulse  in 
the  United  States.  We  owe  to  Bishop 
Berkeley  the  most  notable  impulse  which 
the  dawning  arts  received  in  this  coun- 
try, when  he  induced  John  Smybert  to 
leave  London,  in  1725,  and  settle  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
marry  a  rich  widow,  and  lived  prosper- 
ous and  contented  until  his  death  in  1751. 
Smybert  was  not  a  great  painter.  If  he 
had  remained  in  Europe,  his  position  nev- 
er would  have  been  more  than  respect- 
able, even  at  an  age  when  the  arts  were 
at  a  low  ebb.  But  he  is  entitled  to  our 
gratitude  for  perpetuating  for  us  the  lin- 
eaments of  many  worthies  of  the  period, 
and  for  the  undoubted  impetus  his  exam- 
ple gave  to  the  artists  who  were  about  to 
come  on  the  scene,  and  assert  the  right 
of  the  New  World  to  exercise  its  ener- 
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gies  in  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  by  a  comparatively  unimportant  in- 
cident that  the  influence  of  Smybert  on 
our  early  art  is  most  vividly  illustrated. 
He  brought  with  him  to  America  an  ex- 
cellent copy  of  a  Vandyck  executed  by 
himself,  and  several  of  our  artists,  in- 
cluding Allston,  acknowledged  that  a 
sight  of  this  copy  affected  them  like  an 
inspiration.  The  most  important  work 
of  Smybert  in  this  country  is  a  group  rep- 
resenting the  family  of  Bishop  Berkelej^, 
now  in  the  Art  Gallery  at  New  Haven. 

A  flock  of  foreign  portrait  painters,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Smybert,  now  came 
over  to  this  country,  and  rendered  good 
service  in  perpetuating  the  faces  of  the 
notable  characters  and  beauties  of  the 
time;  but  none  of  them  were  of  special 
moment,  excepting,  perhaps,  Blackburn 
and  Alexander.  But  their  labor  bore 
fruit  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  success- 
es of  Copley. 

The  first  native  American  painter  of 
merit  of  whom  there  is  any  authentic  rec- 
ord was  Robert  Feke,  who  was  of  Quaker 
descent,  and  settled  in  Newport,  where 
portraits  of  his  are  still  to  be  seen,  notably 
that  of  the  beautiful  wife  of  Governor 
Wanton,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Red- 
wood Library.  What  little  art  education 
he  received  resulted  from  his  being  taken 
prisoner  at  sea,  and  carried  to  Spain, 
where  he  contrived  to  acquire  a  few  hints 
in  the  use  of  pigments.  Feke  was  a  man 
of  undoubted  ability,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Matthew  Pratt,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  born  in  1734,  in  respect  of  age 
antedating  both  Copley  and  West,  al- 
though not  known  until  after  they  had 
acquired  fame,  because  for  many  years  he 
contented  himself  with  the  painting  of 
signs  and  house  decorations. 

But  the  latent  aesthetic  capacity  of  the 
colonies  displayed  itself  suddenly  when 
John  Singleton  Copley,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  after  only  a  most  rudimentary 
instruction,  adopted  art  as  a  profession. 
But  although  a  professional  and  suc- 
cessful artist  while  a  mere  youth,  Copley 
seems  to  have  been  preceded  in  assuming 
the  calling  of  artist  by  a  lad  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  year  his  junior,  but  evincing 
a  turn  for  art  at  a  still  earlier  age,  when 
hardly  out  of  the  cradle. 

The  birth  of  a  national  art  has  scarcely 
ever  been  more  affecting  or  remarkable 
than  that  recorded  in  the  first  efforts  of 
Benjamin  West.    He  was  born  at  Spring- 


field, Pennsylvania,  in  1738,  a  year  after 
Copley.  The  scientist  of  the  future  may 
perhaps  show  us  that  it  was  something 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  six  lead- 
ing painters  of  the  first  period  of  Ameri- 
can art  came  in  pairs:  Copley  and  West 
were  born  in  1737  and  1738,  Stuart  and 
Trumbull  in  1756,  Vanderlyn  came  in 
1776,  and  Allston  followed  only  three 
years  later. 

The  descendants  of  the  iconoclasts  who 
had  beaten  down  statues  and  burned  mas- 
terpieces of  art,  who  cropped  their  hair, 
and  passed  sumptuary  laws  to  fulfill  the 
dictates  of  their  creeds,  and  sought  a 
wilderness  across  the  seas,  where  they 
could  maintain  their  rigid  doctrines  un- 
molested, were  now  about  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  their  fathers.  They  were 
now  to  prove  that  the  love  of  beauty  is 
universal  and  unquenchable,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  every  people,  kindred,  and 
tongue  seeks  to  utter  its  aspirations  after 
the  ideal  good  by  art  forms  and  methods, 
and  that  the  sternness  of  the  Puritans  had 
been  really  directed  not  so  much  against 
art  and  beauty  legitimately  employed,  as 
against  the  abuse  of  the  purest  and  no- 
blest emotions  of  the  soul. 

West  was  of  Quaker  lineage.  Such 
was  the  rude  condition  of  the  arts  in  the 
neighborhood  at  that  time  that  his  first 
initiation  into  art  was'  as  simple  as  that 
of  Giotto.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  drew 
hairs  from  a  cat's  tail,  and  made  himself 
a  brush.  Colors  he  obtained  by  grind- 
ing charcoal  and  chalk,  and  crushing  the 
red  blood  out  from  the  blackberry.  His 
mother's  laundry  furnished  him  with  in- 
digo, and  the  friendly  Indians  who  came 
to  his  father's  house  gave  him  of  the  red 
and  yellow  earths  with  which  they  daubed 
their  faces.  With  such  rude  materials  the 
lad  painted  a  child  sleeping  in  its  cradle, 
and  in  that  first  effort  of  precocious  genius 
executed  certain  touches  which  he  never 
surpassed,  as  he  affirmed  long  after,  when 
at  the  zenith  of  his  remarkable  career. 

How,  from  such  primitive  efforts,  the 
Quaker  youth  gradually  worked  into  lo- 
cal fame,  went  to  Italy  and  acquired  po- 
sition there,  and  then  settled  in  England, 
became  the  favored  protege  of  the  king 
for  forty  years,  and  the  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Great  Britain — these 
are  all  matters  of  history,  and,  as  West 
never  forgot  his  love  for  his  native  land, 
entitle  him  to  the  respectful  remem- 
brance not  only  of  artists,  but  of  all  his 
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countrymen.  American  art  has  every 
reason,  also,  to  cherish  his  memory  with 
profound  gratitude,  for  no  painter  ever 
conducted  himself  with  greater  kindness 
and  generosity  to  the  rising,  struggling 
artists  of  his  native  land.  No  sooner  did 
our  early  painters  reach  London  than  they 
resorted  for  aid  or  guidance  to  West,  and 
found  in  him  a  friend  who  lent  them  his 
powerful  influence  without  grudging,  or 
allowed  them  to  set  up  their  easels  in  his 
studio,  and  gave  them  all  the  instruction 
in  his  power.  Trumbull,  Stuart,  Dunlap, 
and  many  others,  long  after  they  had  for- 
gotten the  natural  foibles  of  West,  had 
reason  to  remember  how  great  had  been 
the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  aspir- 
ing artists  of  his  transatlantic  home. 

Benjamin  West  appears  to  have  been 
born  with  great  natural  powers,  which 
matured  rapidly,  and  early  ceased  to  de- 
velop in  excellence  proportioned  to  his 
extraordinary  industry  and  fidelity  to  his 
art. 

But  while  a  general  evenness  of  quality 
rather  than  striking  excellence  in  any  par- 
ticular works  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
art  of  West,  together  with  a  certain  brick- 
red  tone  in  his  colors,  not  always  agreeable, 
yet  a  share  of  genius  must  be  granted  to 
the  artist  who  painted  ' '  The  Departure  of 
Regulus,"  "Death  on  the  Pale  Hol•s<\,, 
and  ''The  Death  of  Wolfe."  It  unques- 
tionably implied  daring  and  conscious- 
ness of  power  to  brave  the  opposition 


of  contemporary  opinion  and  abandon 
classic  costume  in  historical  composi- 
tions. In  this  innovation  he  won  to  his 
side  the  judgment  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  effected  a  revolution  in  certain  phases 
of  art.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
West  was  emphatically  a  man  of  his  time, 
moulded  by  it  rather  than  forming  it,  and 
inclined  to  conventionalism ;  when  he  en- 
tered the  arena,  art  was  in  a  depressed 
condition  both  in  Italy,  where  he  studied, 
and  in  England.  When  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  art, 
West's  genius  had  already  matured,  and 
was  incapable  of  making  further  prog- 
ress. 

West  established  himself  as  a  portrait 
painter  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in  the 
following  year  (1755)  Copley  also  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit,  when  only  seventeen. 
The  former  lived  to  be  seventy-nine,  the 
latter  was  seventy-eight  at  his  death.  The 
art  life  of  Copley  must  be  considered  the 
most  indigenous  and  strictly  American  of 
the  two.  Although  receiving  some  early 
instruction  from  his  step-father  Pelham, 
and  enjoying  opportunities,  denied  to 
West,  of  studying  portraits  by  foreign  art- 
ists, yet  Copley's  advantages  were  excess- 
ively meagre;  and  whatever  successes  he 
achieved  with  his  brush,  until  he  finally 
settled  in  England,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  were  entirely  his  own,  and  can  be 
proudly  included  among  the  most  valued 
treasures  of  our  native  art.     So  highly 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY.  [ COPLEY.  J 


were  the  abilities  of  Copley  esteemed  in 
his  day  that  years  before  ever  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  his  reputation  had  preceded 
him,  and  assured  him  a  welcome  and 
ready  patronage  in  London. 

It  is  said  that  Copley  was  a  very  slow 
and  laborious  worker.  The  elaboration 
he  gave  to  the  details  of  costume  doubt- 
less required  time.  But  if  the  popular 
opinion  was  correct,  we  must  assume  that 


many  of  the  paintings  now  reputed  to  be 
by  his  hand  are  spurious.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  a  Copley  in  a  New  England 
family  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  title  of 
nobility,  and  this  very  fact  would  lead 
many  to  attribute  to  him  family  portraits 
by  forgotten  artists  who  had  perhaps 
caught  the  trick  of  his  style.  But  there 
yet  remain  enough  well -authenticated 
portraits  by  this  great  painter  in  excellent 
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preservation  to  render  the  study  of  his 
works  one  of  great  interest  to  the  art 
student. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  handling  of 
Copley.  Self-taught,  his  merits  and  de- 
fects are  entirely  his  own.  His  style  was 
open  to  the  charge  of  excessive  dryness, 
the  outlines  are  sometimes  hard,  and  the 
figures  stiff  almost  to  ungracefulness. 
The  last  fault  was,  however,  less  notice- 
ahle  in  the  formal,  stately  characters  and 
costumes  of  the  time  than  it  would  be 
under  different  conditions.  In  Copley's 
best  compositions  these  errors  are  scarce- 


While  the  fame  of  Copley  will  ulti- 
mately rest  on  the  masterly  portraits 
which  he  bequeathed  to  posterity,  yet  it 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of 
the  ablest  historical  painters  of  his  time. 
The  compositions  entitled  ' "  The  Boy  and 
the  Squirrel"  (painted  in  Boston),  the 
"Death  of  Major  Pierson,"  and  the 
"Death  of  Chatham,"  will  contribute  for 
ages  to  the  fame  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant American  artists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Charles  Wilson  Peale,  the  next  artist 
of  repute  in  the  colonies,  owes  his  celebri- 


"  CHILDREN  IN  THE  "WOOD." — [c.  W.  PEALE.] 


ly  perceptible.  He  was  far  superior  to 
West  as  a  colorist,  and  was  especially 
felicitous  in  catching  the  expression  of 
the  eye,  and  reproducing  the  elegant  dress 
of  the  period,  while  we  have  had  no  artist 
who  has  excelled  him  in  perceiving  and 
interpreting  the  individuality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  hand.  A  very  fine  example  of 
his  skill  in  this  respect  is  seen  in  the  ad- 
mirable portrait  of  Mrs.  Relief  Gill,  taken 
when  she  was  eighty  years  old.  No 
painter  was  ever  more  in  sympathy  with 
his  age  than  Copley,  and  thus  when  we 
look  at  the  admirable  portraits  in  which 
his  genius  commemorated  the  command- 
ing characters  of  those  colonial  days,  in 
their  brilliant  and  massive  uniforms, 
their  brocades  and  embroidered  velvets 
and  choice  laces  and  scarfs,  the  imagina- 
tion is  carried  back  to  the  past  with  irre- 
sistible force,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
are  astonished  at  the  ability  which,  with 
so  little  training,  could  give  immortality 
both  to  his  contemporaries  and  his  art. 


ty  partly  to  accidental  circumstances.  Of 
course  a  certain  degree  of  ability  is  im- 
plied in  order  that  one  may  know  how  to 
turn  the  winds  of  fortune  to  the  best  ac- 
count when  they  veer  in  his  favor.  But 
in  some  cases,  as  with  Copley  and  West, 
man  seems  to  wrest  fate  to  his  advantage, 
while  in  others  Fortune  appears  to  throw 
herself  in  his  way,  and  offer  him  oppor- 
tunities denied  to  others.  At  any  rate,  it 
seems  no  injustice  to  ascribe  the  contin- 
ued fame  of  Charles  Wilson  Peale  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  enabled  to  associate  his 
art  with  the  name  of  Washington,  and 
that  his  son  Rembrandt,  by  also  following 
art  pursuits,  was  able  to  emphasize  the 
fame  of  the  family  name.  Peale  the  elder 
was  not  a  specialist;  he  was  rather  like  so 
many  born  in  America,  gifted  with  a  gen- 
eral versatility  that  enabled  him  to  suc- 
ceed moderately  well  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertook, without  achieving  the  highest 
excellence  in  any  department.  Inclining 
alternately  to  science  and  mechanics,  he 
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"DEATH  OF  MONTGOMERY  IN  THE  ATTACK  ON  QUEBEC."  [J-  TRUMBULL.] 


finally  drifted  into  art,  went  over  to  Eng- 
land and  studied  with  West,  and  returned 
to  America  in  time  to  enter  the  army  and 
rise  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  His  versatile 
turn  of  mind  is  well  illustrated  by  one 
who  says  that  ' '  he  sawed  his  own  ivory 
for  his  miniatures,  moulded  the  glasses, 
and  made  the  shagreen  cases." 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Peale  to  paint 
several  excellent  portraits  of  Washington, 
representing  him  during  the  military  part 
of  his  career  both  before  and  during  the 
Revolution.  Lacking  many  of  the  qual- 
ities of  good  art,  these  portraits  are  yet 
faithful  and  characteristic  likenesses  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  as  such 
are  of  very  great  interest  and  value. 

It  is  to  another  Revolutionary  soldier 
of  superior  natural  genius,  Colonel  John 
Trumbull,  that  the  country  is  indebted  for 
a  proof  of  the  national  taste  for  the  fine 
arts.  The  son  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  co- 
lonial Governor  of  Connecticut,  he  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  at  Harvard 
University.  But  here  again  observe  the 
far-reaching  influence  of  one  act.  That 
copy  already  alluded  to,  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  Smybert  after  a  work  of  Van- 
dyck,  the  great  painter  who  was  wel- 
comed to  the  banqueting  halls  of  merry 


England  by  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria, was  again  to  bear  fruit.  It  inspired 
the  genius  of  Trumbull  with  a  passion  for 
color  while  yet  in  his  youth,  and  ultimate- 
ly led  to  his  becoming  a  great  historical 
painter. 

But  first  he  had  to  undergo  the  storm 
of  war,  which  gave  him  that  experiment- 
al knowledge  of  which  he  afterward  made 
such  good  use.  Of  a  high  spirit  and  proud, 
irascible  temper,  Trumbull  served  with  dis- 
tinction :  was  major  at  the  storming  of  the 
works  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  and  had 
reached  a  colonelcy,  when  he  threw  up  his. 
commission,  and  went  over  to  England 
and  became  a  student  of  West,  whose  style 
is  perceptible  in  many  of  the  works  of  the 
younger  artist. 

If  inequality  is  one  sign  of  genius,  then 
Trumbull  possessed  it  to  a  marked  degree. 
The  difference  in  merit  between  his  best 
paintings,  which  were  chiefly  composed 
in  England,  and  those  he  executed  in  this 
country  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  is  re- 
markable. This  probably  was  due  in  part 
to  the  lack  of  any  appreciable  art  influ- 
ences or  patronage  in  his  own  country  to 
stimulate  the  artistic  afflatus.  The  genius 
of  Trumbull  was  conspicuous  in  portrait- 
ure and  historical  painting.    The  energy 
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of  his  nature  is  illustrated  in  such  power- 
ful portraits  as  those  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton.  Deficient  in  drawing-,  and  un- 
like the  originals  in  details  of  feature, 
they  are  life-like  in  their  general  resem- 
blance, and  thrill  us  with  the  spirit  of 
those  whom  they  represent.    We  see  be- 


of  that  period.  Within  that  limit  he  was 
moved  by  a  correct  feeling  for  color  and 
exhibited  great  force  of  expression.  But 
let  him  stray  beyond  the  compass  of  his 
powers,  as  in  the  representation  of  wom- 
an, and  his  coloring  becomes  unnatural, 
his  drawing  inexpressive. 


GENERAL  KNOX. — [GILBERT  STUART.] 


fore  us  the  heroes  who  conducted  the 
struggling  colonies  successfully  to  mili- 
tary independence  and  political  freedom. 
Trumbull's  miniatures  in  oil  of  many  of 
the  men  who  were  prominent  in  the  Revo- 
lution are  also  very  spirited  and  charac- 
teristic, and  of  inestimable  historic  value. 
He  was  less  successful  in  the  representa- 
tion of  feminine  beauty.  The  range  of  his 
talents  was  limited,  but  within  that  nar- 
row area  they  displayed  certain  excel- 
lences quite  rare  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  art 


The  art  of  this  great  painter,  for  so  we 
must  call  him  in  view  of  some  of  his  works, 
culminated  in  the  historical  compositions 
entitled  ' '  The  Signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,"  "The  Siege  of  Gibral- 
tar," and  the  immortal  paintings  repre- 
senting the  "Death  of  Montgomery"  and 
the  "Battle  of  Bunker  Hill."  The  last 
two  were  not  surpassed  by  any  similar 
works  in  the  last  century,  and  thus  far 
stand  alone  in  American  historical  paint- 
ing. Cabinet  in  size,  they  combine  breadth 
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and  detail  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  faces 
are  in  miniature,  in  many  cases  portraits 
from  life.  They  could  be  cut  out  and 
framed  as  portraits;  each  also  is  stamped 
with  the  individual  passions  of  that  ter- 
rible hour — hate,  exultation,  pain,  cour- 
age, sorrow,  despair.  And  yet  with  all 
this  truth  of  detail  the  general  spirit  and 
effect  of  the  scene  is  preserved.  The  on- 
ward movement,  the  rush  and  the  onset 
of  war,  the  harmony  of  lines,  the  massing 
of  chiar-oscuro,  the  brilliance  and  truth 
of  color — all  are  there.  One  gazes  first 
astonished  at  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and 
ends  by  feeling  his  heart  stirred,  and  his 
emotions  shaken  as  the  leaves  of  the  for- 
est are  blowm  by  the  winds  of  October, 
and  his  sympathies  carried  away  by  the 
grandeur  and  the  terror  of  battle.  Yes, 
when  John  Trumbull  painted  those  two 
pictures,  he  was  inspired  by  the  fires  of 
genius  for  once  in  his  life.  His  later  his- 
torical works  are  so  inferior  in  all  respects 
as  scarcely  to  seem  to  be  by  the  same  hand. 

Trumbull  lived  to  see  a  taste  for  the 
arts  growing  up  among  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  the  first  feeble  attempts  to 
furnish  art  instruction  in  his  native  land 
to  the  artists  of  the  future.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

In  the  same  year  with  Trumbull  was 
born  the  greatest  colorist  and  portrait 
painter  we  have  seen  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  Gilbert  Stuart.  The  town  of 
Narragansett,  in  the  little  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  the  birth-place  of  this  painter, 
who  came  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  descent — 
an  alliance  of  blood  whose  individual 
traits  are  well  illustrated  in  the  life  and 
character  of  the  painter. 

Fortune  was  becoming  a  little  kinder  to 
our  artists.  Stuart's  dawning  genius  was 
directed  at  Newport  by  Cosmo  Alexander, 
a  Scotch  portrait  painter  of  some  merit, 
who  took  his  pupil  to  Scotland  and  placed 
him  in  charge  of  Sir  George  Chambers. 
After  various  vicissitudes,  including,  like 
so  many  of  our  early  painters,  an  art  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  studio  of  West,  the 
young  American  artist  settled  for  a  while 
abroad,  and  acquired  such  repute  that  he 
rivalled  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  the  popu- 
lar esteem ;  his  brush  was  in  demand  by 
the  first  in  the  land,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XVI.  was  included  among  his 
sitters. 

After  this,  in  1793,  Stuart  returned  to 
America,  painted  the  portraits  of  our  lead- 


ing citizens  in  our  chief  cities,  and  finally 
settled  in  Boston.  The  most  important 
works  he  executed  in  this  country  were 
his  well-known  portraits  of  Washington, 
including  the  famous  full-length  paint- 
ing which  represents  the  great  man,  not 
in  the  prime  of  his  active  days,  as  repre- 
sented by  Peale  and  Trumbull,  but  when, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  in  the 
majesty  of  a  serene  old  age,  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  sunset  of  life. 

The  character  of  Stuart  was  one  of 
marked  peculiarities,  and  offers  points  of 
interest  scarcely  equalled  by  that  of  any 
other  American  artist.  The  canny  shrewd- 
ness and  penetrating  perception  of  the 
Scotchman  were  mellowed  almost  to  the 
point  of  inconsistency  by  the  warm  and 
supple  traits  of  his  Welsh  ancestry.  An 
admirable  story-teller  himself,  he  in  turn 
gave  rise  by  his  oddities  to  many  racy  an- 
ecdotes, some  of  which  have  been  treas- 
ured up  and  well  told  by  Dunlap,  who,  if 
inferior  as  a  painter,  deserves  to  be  long 
and  cordially  remembered  for  his  discur- 
sive but  valuable  book  on  early  American 
painters.  . 

As  regards  the  art  of  Stuart,  it  can  be 
safely  affirmed  that  America  has  produced 
no  painter  who  has  been  more  unmistak- 
ably entitled  to  rank  among  men  of  gen- 
ius. He  followed  no  beaten  track;  he 
gave  in  his  allegiance  to  no  canon  of  the 
schools.  His  eagle  eye  perceived  the  se- 
crets of  nature  according  to  no  prescribed 
rules.  Not  satisfied  with  surfaces  or  ac- 
cessories, he  gave  us  character  as  well. 
Nor  did  he  rest  here.  In  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  his  art  he  stands  original 
and  alone.  That  seemingly  hard,  practi- 
cal Scotch  nature  of  his  was  yet  attuned 
like  a  delicate  chord  to  the  melody  of  col- 
or ;  few  more  than  he  have  felt  the  subtle 
relation  between  sound  and  color,  for  he 
was  also  a  musician.  In  the  handling  of 
pigments,  again,  he  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  artists  of  his  generation.  Why 
is  it  that  his  colors  are  as  brilliant,  as 
pure,  as  forcible,  as  harmonious  to-day  as 
when  he  laid  them  on  the  canvas  nearly 
a  century  ago  ?  If  you  carefully  examine 
his  pictures,  you  shall  see  one  cause  of 
the  result  explained.  He  had  such  con- 
fidence in  his  power,  and  such  technical 
mastery,  that  he  needed  not  to  experiment 
with  treacherous  vehicles,  and  rarely  mix- 
ing tints  on  the  palette,  laid  pure  blues, 
reds,  or  yellows  directly  on  the  canvas, 
and    slightly   dragged    them  together. 
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Thus  he  was  able  to  render  the  stippled, 
mottled  appearance  of  color  as  it  actually 
appears  on  the  skin,  to  suggest  also  the 
prismatic  effect  which  all  objects  have  in 
nature,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  keeping 
the  colors  apart,  to  insure  their  perma- 
nence. Stuart  generally  painted  thinly 
on  large-grained  canvas,  which  gave  the 
picture  the  softness  of  atmosphere.  But 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  powerful 
portrait  of  General  Knox,  he  loaded  his 
colors.  But  even  in  that  work  he  did  not 
depart  from  his  usual  practice  in  render- 
ing the  flesh-tints. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  that  Stuart 
was  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  delicate 
beauty  of  women,  especially  the  refined 
type  which  is  characteristic  of  the  United 
States.  He  may  have  more  often  failed 
in  this  regard  than  in  other  efforts,  but 
the  force  of  the  accusation  disappears 
when  one  observes  the  extraordinary 
loveliness  of  such  portraits  as  that  of 
Mrs.  Forrester,  the  sister  of  Judge  Story, 
at  Salem.  But,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  make 
little  difference  to  him  who  the  sitter  hap- 
pened to  be.  He  entered  into  the  nature 
of  the  individual,  grasped  the  salient  traits 
of  his  character,  and  whether  it  was  a 
seaman  or  a  statesman,  a  triumphant  gen- 


eral or  a  reigning  belle,  his  unerring  eye 
and  his  matchless  brush  rendered  justice 
to  each  personality. 

Gilbert  Stuart  Newton,  the  nephew  of 
Stuart,  is  a  painter  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  early  established  himself ; 
and  having  been  born  at  Halifax,  and  al- 
ways remained  a  British  subject,  he  more 
properly  belongs  to  foreign  art.  But  his 
education  was  gained  in  the  studio  of  his 
uncle  in  Boston,  and  his  style  shows  un- 
mistakable traces  of  the  teacher's  meth- 
ods. Newton  executed  some  good  por- 
traits before  abandoning  his  native  land, 
including  one  of  John  Adams,  which  is 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
He  is  known  abroad  as  a  genre  painter  of 
semi-literary  compositions. 

James  Frothingham  also  was  a  pupil, 
and  in  some  degree  an  imitator,  of  Stuart 
who  possessed  unusual  ability  in  portrait- 
ure. But  it  was  confined  to  the  painting 
of  the  head;  whether  from  the  lack  of 
early  advantages,  which  was  so  remarka- 
ble that  he  had  not  even  seen  a  palette 
when,  self-taught,  he  was  able  to  execute 
a  very  tolerable  likeness,  or  because  of 
natural  limitation  of  power,  Frothing- 
ham's  talent  seemed  to  stop  at  the  neck  of 
the  sitter.    The  face  would  perhaps  be  re- 
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produced  with  a  force,  a  beauty,  a  truth 
of  color  and  character,  that  oftentimes 
suggested  the  art  of  Stuart,  while  the 
hands  or  shoulders  were  almost  ludicrous- 
ly out  of  drawing  and  proportion.  Be- 
sides Frothingham,  there  were  a  number 
of  painters  of  celebrity,  contemporaries  of 
Stuart,  but  unequal  merit.  Colonel  Sar- 
gent acquired  a  repute  in  his  time  which 


popularity  as  a  portrait  painter.  He  was 
possessed  of  great  versatility,  was  eccen- 
tric, a  bon-vivant,  and  excelled  at  telling 
a  story.  It  is  melancholy  to  record  that 
after  many  vicissitudes  he  ended  his  days 
in  poverty. 

Thomas  Sully  was  also  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, who  came  to  this  country  in  child- 
hood, and  lived  so  recently  that  it  is  diffi- 
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it  is  difficult  to  understand  at  present. 
He  seems  to  have  been  more  of  an  ama- 
teur than  a  professional  artist.  His  ablest 
work  is  the  "Landing  of  the  Pilgrims/ 1 
of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  at  Plymouth. 
Rembrandt  Peale  obtained  a  permanent 
reputation  for  his  very  able  and  truthful 
portrait  of  Washington.  He  bestowed 
upon  it  the  best  efforts  of  his  mature  years, 
and  it  received  the  compliment  of  being- 
purchased  by  Congress  for  $2000— a  large 
sum  for  an  American  painting  in  those 
days,  when  the  purchasing  power  of  mon- 
ey was  greater  than  it  is  now.  "The 
Court  of  Death,"  by  Peale,  is  an  ambi- 
tious painting,  which  had  a  wide  repute 
at  one  time,  but  some  of  his  simpler 
compositions  were  of  more  artistic  value. 
John  Wesley  Jarvis,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, likewise  enjoyed  at  one  time  much 


cult  to  realize  that  he  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Trumbull  and  Stuart.  Sul- 
ly had  great  refinement  of  feeling;  this 
is  shown  in  a  certain  favorite  ideal  head 
of  a  maiden  which  he  reproduced  in  vari- 
ous compositions.  One  often  recognizes 
it  in  his  works.  His  portraits  are  also 
pleasing,  but  in  the  treatment  of  a  mascu- 
line likeness  the  feebleness  of  his  style 
and  its  lack  of  originality  or  strength  are 
too  often  apparent. 

John  Neagle,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Sully,  but  first  began  his  art  career 
as  apprentice  to  a  coach  painter.  Like 
many  of  our  artists  of  that  time,  he  tried 
his  hand  at  a  portrait  of  Washington,  but 
he  will  be  longest  and  best  remembered 
by  his  vivid  and  characteristic  painting  of 
Patrick  Lyon,  the  blacksmith,  at  his  forge. 
This  picture  now  hangs  in  the  elegant 


"  THE  HOURS.' 
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galleries  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  where  several  of  the  master- 
pieces of  our  early  painters  may  be  seen 
hanging  in  company  with  it,  among  them 
West's  "Christ  Rejected/'  Vanderlyn's 
"  Ariadne,11  and  Allston's  "  Dead  Man  Re- 
stored to  Life.M 

Born  the  year  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, John  Vanderlyn,  like  most 
of  the  leading  artists  of  this  period  of 
whom  we  are  writing,  lived  to  old  age. 
His  days  were  filled  with  hardship  and  vi- 
cissitude, and  unless  he  has  since  become 
aware  of  the  fame  he  left  behind,  he  was 
one  of  many  to  whom  life  has  been  a  very 
questionable  boon. 

Vanderlyn  was  a  farmer's  boy  on  the 


Hudson  River.  It  was  one  of  those  cu- 
rious incidents  by  which  Destiny  some- 
times makes  us  think  there  may  be,  after 
all.  something  more  than  blind  chance  in 
her  ways,  that  Aaron  Burr,  passing  by 
his  father's  house,  saw  some  rude  sketches 
of  the  rustic  lad.  With  that  keen  eye  of 
his.  Burr  discerned  in  them  signs  of  prom- 
ise, and  invited  him  to  come  to  New  York. 
When  Vanderlyn  arrived,  Burr  treated 
him  kindly.  Eventually  the  painter  made 
a  portrait  of  Theoclosia,  the  beautiful  and 
ill-fated  daughter  of  his  benefactor;  and 
when  Burr  was  under  a  cloud,  and  forced 
to  fly  to  Europe,  it  was  Vanderlyn  who 
received  and  gave  him  shelter. 

Much  of  the  art  life  of  this  painter  was 
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passed  at  Rome  and  in  Paris.  His  varied 
fortunes,  and  the  constant  adversity  that 
baffled  him  at  every  step,  obliged  him  to 
resort  to  many  a  pitiful  shift  to  keep  soul 


the  time  seems  to  be  proven  not  only  by 
the  applause  it  received  at  Rome,  but  also 
by  the  fact  that  it  carried  off  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Salon  in  Paris.    Such  is  the 
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and  body  together.  It  was  owing  to  this 
cause  that  he  so  rarely  found  opportunity 
to  do  justice  to  the  undoubted  ability  he 
possessed. 

But  Vanderlyn  left  at  least  two  impor- 
tant creations,  marked  by  genuine  artistic 
feeling  and  beauty,  that  will  long  entitle 
him  to  a  favorable  position  among  Amer- 
ican painters.  ' '  Marius  among  the  Ruins 
of  Carthage1'  I  have  never  seen,  and  can 
only  speak  of  it  by  report,  but  that  it  is  a 
work  deserving  to  rank  high  in  the  art  of 


irony  of  fate  that  the  artist  was  twice 
forced  to  pawn  this  medal ;  the  second 
time  he  was  unable  to  redeem  it. 

The  "  Ariadne"  has  unfortunately  be- 
gun to  show  signs  of  age,  and  the  browns 
into  which  the  flesh-tints  are  painted  are 
commencing  to  discolor  the  delicate  grays. 
An  oil-painting,  if  properly  executed, 
should  hold  its  qualities  for  a  longer  time. 
But  the  works  of  too  many  good  artists 
are  unfortunately  affected  in  the  same 
way.    The  "Ariadne11  is,  however,  a  no- 
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ble  composition,  quite  in  classic  style,  and 
if  not  strikingly  original,  is  a  most  cred- 
itable work  for  the  early  art  of  a  young 
people. 

Newport,  Rhode  Island's  charming  lit- 
tle city  by  the  sea,  once  a  thriving  com- 
mercial centre,  now  a  favorite  resort  of 


G.  Malbone,  who,  after  a  successful  art 
life  in  his  native  town  and  at  Charleston, 
died  at  Newport  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
two. 

Miniature  painting  was  a  favorite  pur- 
suit of  our  early  artists.  Some  of  our 
best  portraits  have  been  done  by  that 
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culture,  gayety,  and  wealth,  but  always 
opulent  in  delightful  colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary associations,  and  doubly  attract- 
ive for  the  artistic  memories  that  cling  to 
it,  and  the  treasures  of  our  art  which  it 
contains,  was  the  birth-place  of  Edward 


means ;  but  among  all  who  have  followed 
it  in  the  United  States  none  have  excelled 
Malbone,  although  some,  like  John  Fraser, 
of  South  Carolina,  have  been  very  clever 
at  it.  He  succeeded  in  giving  character 
to  his  faces  to  a  degree  unusual  in  minia- 
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ture,  while  the  coloring  was  rendered  at 
once  with  remarkable  delicacy,  purity, 
and  fidelity.  His  best  works  are  proba- 
bly the  likeness  of  Mr.  Green,  and  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  group  called  "The 
Hours,"  which  is  carefully  preserved  in 
the  Athenaeum  at  Providence. 

With  the  general  public  the  name  of  no 
American  artist  of  that  time  is  probably 
more  widely  known  than  that  of  Wash- 
ington Allston.  He  owes  this,  doubtless, 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  being  also  a  writer 
he  became  identified  with  the  literary  circle 
at  that  time  prominent  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  born  in  1779  at  Wac- 
•camaw,  South  Carolina.  Sent  at  seven 
years  of  age  to  Newport,  both  for  health 
and  instruction,  he  lived  there  ten  years, 
and  very  likely  associated  with  Malbone, 
and  perhaps  met  Stuart  there. 

Subsequently  Allston  visited  Italy,  and 
then  settled  in  London,  where  his  talents 
were  sufficiently  recognized  to  gain  him 
the  position  of  Academician.  The  mis- 
take of  his  art  life,  although  it  was  per- 
haps advantageous  to  his  fame  at  home, 
was  his  return  to  the  United  States  while 
yet  in  his  prime.  The  absence  of  influ- 
ences encouraging  to  art  growth,  and  of 
that  sympathy  and  patronage  so  essential 
to  a  sensitive  nature  like  that  of  Allston's, 
had  a  blighting  effect  on  his  faculties,  and 
the  many  years  passed  in  Boston  were 
years  of  aspiration  rather  than  achieve- 
ment. Allston  has  suffered  from  two 
causes.  Overrated  as  an  artist  in  his  day, 
his  reputation  is  now  endangered  from  a 
tendency  to  award  him  less  than  justice ; 
the  latter  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  Allston  himself  adopted  a  course  of 
action  that  tended  to  repress  rather  than 
develop  his  art  powers.  In  his  desire  to 
give  to  his  productions  intellectual  and 
moral  value  and  permanent  dignity,  and 
in  his  aversion  to  sensationalism  in  art, 
he  treated  his  subjects  with  a  deliberate 
severity  which  takes  away  from  them  all 
the  feeling  of  spontaneity  which  is  so  de- 
lightful and  important  in  works  of  the 
imagination.  If  his  genius  had  been  of 
the  high  order  claimed  by  some,  such  a 
result  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
emotional  element  would  sometimes  have 
asserted  itself,  and  given  to  his  finished 
works  that  warmth  and  attraction  the 
lack  of  which,  while  they  are  intellectu- 
ally interesting  and  worthy  of  great  re- 
spect, prevents  them  from  inspiring  and 
winning  our  hearts,  and  has  impaired 


their  influence  in  advancing  the  progress 
of  art. 

That  Allston  might  have  produced 
paintings  of  more  absolute  power  seems 
evident  from  his  numerous  crayon  sketch- 
es and  studies  for  paintings,  which  are  full 
of  fire,  energy,  and  beauty,  delicate  fancy 
and  creative  power.  One  can  not  wholly 
understand  Allston  until  he  has  seen  those 
studies,  and  it  can  not  be  too  much  regret- 
ted that  he  did  not  allow  a  freer  rein  to  his 
brush  when  composing  the  works  upon 
which  he  desired  to  establish  his  fame. 
When  he  did  so  far  forget  himself  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  fervor  and  grandeur  of 
the  imagination  that  burned  in  that  brain, 
whose  thoughts  were  greater  than  its  ca- 
pacity for  expression.  It  must  also  be 
granted  that  the  works  of  Allston  have 
the  quality  peculiar  to  the  productions  of 
original  minds.  It  is  not  until  they  have 
been  seen  repeatedly  that  they  reveal  all 
that  is  in  them.  "Uriel  in  the  Sun," 
"Jeremiah,"  and  "The  Dead  Man  Re- 
stored to  Life"  are  probably  the  best  of  the 
finished  works  by  which  to  estimate  the 
solemnity,  mysteriousness,and  impressive- 
ness  of  Allston's  imagination.  Without 
giving  us  new  revelations  regarding  the 
secrets  of  color,  as  he  was  rather  an  imi- 
tator of  the  Venetian  school  than  an  orig- 
inator in  this  line,  Allston  can  be  justly 
considered  one  of  the  most  agreeable  col- 
orists  of  the  American  school. 

Few  of  those  who  recognize  the  late 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  as  the  inventor  of  our 
telegraphic  system  are  aware  that  in  early 
life  he  was  an  artist,  and  gave  abundant 
promise  of  excelling  both  in  sculpture  and 
painting.  He  became  the  pupil  of  All- 
ston in  London,  and  modelled  at  that  time 
a  statue  called  the  "Dying  Hercules," 
which  won  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal  of- 
fered by  the  Adelphi  Society  of  Arts  for 
the  best  single  figure.  From  this  statue 
he  afterward  composed  a  painting  of  the 
same  subject,  which  is  now  in  New  Ha- 
ven— a  work  of  unquestioned  power,  show- 
ing careful  anatomical  knowledge  and  a 
creative  imagination.  There  was  good 
reason  to  predict  a  noble  career  in  art  for 
the  young  American,  but  circumstances 
beyond  his  control  drifted  him  away  from 
the  chosen  pursuit  of  his  youth,  and  he 
eventually  achieved  fame  and  fortune  in 
the  paths  of  science.  But  in  the  prosper- 
ous hours  of  his  after-life  did  he  not  some- 
times look  back  to  his  early  art  with  a 
pang  of  regret  ?    It  is  to  Morse  that  the 
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National  Academy  of  Design  owes  its  ori- 
gin, and  with  him  closed  the  first  period 
of  American  art. 

We  see  that  this  division  of  our  pic- 
torial art,  with  the  exception  of  Thomas 
Birch,  of  Philadelphia,  a  marine  painter 
of  some  repute,  and  a  few  others  of  less 
note,  was  devoted  to  the  figure,  and  if 
sometimes  feeble  in  result,  was  inspired 
by  lofty  motives.  In  historical  art  and 
portraiture  it  was  sometimes  very  able, 
and  fairly  maintained  itself  on  a  level 
with  the  contemporary  art  of  Europe. 
Owing  to  the  entire  want  of  art  opportu- 
nities at  home,  our  leading  artists,  witli 
few  exceptions,  were  forced  to  pass  a  good 
part  of  their  lives  in  foreign  studios. 

We  also  find  that  a  feeling  for  the 
beauty  of  form,  as  indicated  in  black  and 
white,  or  in  sculpture,  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  this  stage  of  our  art.  With 
the  exception  of  Deacon  Drowne,  who 
worked  in  wood  and  metal,  and  Patience 
Wright,  who  modelled  skillfully  in  wax, 


the  feeling  for  plastic  art  was  very  nearly 
dormant  in  the  country,  while  any  prog- 
ress in  architecture,  until  recent  years, 
was  hopelessly  ignored.  It  is  true  that 
the  active,  restless  intellect  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  sought  to  endow  the  nation 
with  a  sixth  order  of  architecture,  patri- 
otically resembling  a  stalk  of  Indian  corn. 
The  small  pillars  made  after  this  design 
are  in  one  of  the  vestibules  of  the  base- 
ment of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  where 
the  ardent  soul  of  the  patriot  may  visit 
them,  and  see  for  himself  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  only  original  order  of 
architecture  ever  attempted  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Through  much  tribulation,  much  ear- 
nest faith  and  enthusiasm  for  art,  our 
early  painters  prepared  the  way  for  the 
national  art  of  the  future.  We  owe  much 
to*  them,  and  in  our  preference  for  present 
methods,  which  must  in  turn  be  super- 
seded by  others,  let  us  not  forget  the  hon- 
or due  to  the  pioneers  of  American  art. 


ROSAMOND. 

In  the  fragrant  bright  June  morning,  Rosamond,  the  queen  of  girls, 
Down  the  marble  door-steps  loiters,  radiant  with  her  sunny  curls  ; 

O'er  the  greensward,  through  the  garden,  passes  to  the  river's  brink, 
Throws  away  an  old  bouquet,  and  wonders  if  'twill  float  or  sink. 

Then  returning  through  the  garden,  round  and  round  the  lawn  she  goes, 
Singing  as  she  cuts  fresh  roses — she  herself  her  world's  fair  rose  ; 

In  her  dainty  morning  robe,  and  straw  hat  shading  half  her  face, 
Picturesque  in  form  and  feature,  lovely  in  her  youth  and  grace  ; 

In  her  hand  a  little  dagger,  sharp  and  glittering  in  the  sun, 
Rifling  hearts  of  thorny  bushes,  cutting  roses  one  by  one, 

Pink  and  white  and  blood-red  crimson,  some  in  bud  and  some  full  blown  — 
There  through  lawn  and  grove  and  garden  sings  she  to  herself  alone  ; 

Softly  sings  in  broken  snatches  some  old  song  of  Spain  or  France, 
As  she  holds  her  roses  off  at  full  arms-length  with  sidelong  glance, 

Shifting  groups  of  forms  and  colors,  for  a  painter's  eye  hath  she, 
And  all  beauty  pleaseth  her,  so  artist-like  and  fancy-free. 

Now  she  enters  her  boudoir,  and  sets  her  roses  in  a  vase; 

There  for  seven  days  and  nights  their  bloom  and  fragrance  fill  the  place. 

When  the  petals  droop  and  fade  she'll  bear  them  to  the  river's  brink, 
Singing,  throw  them  on  the  waves,  and  wonder  if  they'll  float  or  sink. 

Will  she  bear  away  to-night  a  bunch  of  lovers'  rose-hearts — pray? 

Set  them  in  her  vase  a  week — then  throw  them  with  her  flowers  away  ? 


A  LEGEND  OF  ALL-HALLO  AY  EVE. 


OVER  the  distant  Surrey  hills  lingered 
the  opal  tints  of  sunset  fading-  in  the 
purpling  haze  of  twilight.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  listening  silence.  Save  the  pas- 
sionless monotone  of  the  river,  the  far-off 
beat  of  an  oar,  the  murmurous  sough  of  a 
tall  brotherhood  of  pines,  the  sleepy  twit- 
ter of  an  uneasy  bird,  all  things  else  were 
asleep.  The  western  horizon  still  glowed 
from  a' "radiance  like  golden  aisles  pene- 
trating through  angelic  chapels  to  the 
shekinah  of  the  west/'  and  the  gray  shad- 
ows deepened  as  the  stars  kept  silent 
watch.  Then  the  fragrant  air  vibrated 
with  the  song  of  a  love-lorn  nightingale. 

A  cool,  damp  mist  swept  up  from  the 
river;  but  still  I  lingered  at  the  garden 
wall,  waiting,  expecting.  At  nineteen  I 
was  simple  Marjorie  Cameron,  an  orphan, 
an  heiress,  and,  they  said,  a  beauty,  but  an 
untamed  Highland  lassie.  My  mind  wan- 
dered purposeless,  adrift,  filled  with  quaint 
conceits,  sown  first  by  my  old  nurse,  who 
hushed  me  to  sleep  with  all  manner  of 
grim  tales  of  the  Borders — banshees  and 
second-sight,  and  ballads  of  Donica  of 
Arkinlow,  and  the  Wild  Huntsman,  in 
whose  existence  I  held  firm  faith.  But 
the  little  neglected  lassie  was  at  last  re- 
membered by  some  aristocratic  relations, 
and  I  was  transplanted  from  the  remote 
glen  and  its  beloved  gorse  and  heather  to 
the  exotic  atmosphere  of  Lindenmere,  the 
residence  of  my  aunt,  Lady  Seton,  and 
her  daughters  Edith  and  Louise,  within  a 
drive  of  London.  Three  or  four  years  of 
boarding-school  training  failed  to  make  me 
a  proper  society  puppet,  so  I  was  gradual- 
ly left  to  myself.  I  devoured  indiscrimi- 
nately all  legends  and  traditions  treating 
of  the  supernatural,  peopling  the  pages  of 
poetry  and  romance.  I  dabbled  weakly 
in  psychology  and  animal  magnetism, 
and  the  hazy  witcheries  of  superstition; 
nothing  enchanted  me  more  than  a  tale 
of  wraith,  or  bogle,  or  wTarlock,  and  my 
dreams  were  all  of  something  I  had  yet  to 
discover.  Nothing  could  disturb  my  faith 
in  Oriental  fatalism.  I  fully  compre- 
hended the  longing  to  look  into  the  fu- 
ture which  had  charmed  with  its  weird 
fascination  the  philosophers  and  astrolo- 
gers on  the  mooned  plains  of  Chaldea  and 
by  the  dark  waters  of  Egypt. 

My  book-shelves  were  filled  with  works 
upon  spiritualism,  manuals  on  magnet- 
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ism,  and  novels,  when  they  were  weird 
and  mystic,  and  so  I  despised  artificial 
life  and  its  restraints,  and  was,  in  fact, 
a  most  useless  and  uncanny  young  lady 
— so  said  my  aunt's  maid  to  her  mistress. 
One  of  my  few  pleasures  consisted  in 
rambling  about  the  beautiful  garden  of 
Lindenmere  until  awed  by  the  darksome 
shadows  of  the  linden  groves,  and,  cold 
with  dew,  I  would  avoid  the  drawing- 
room,  and  steal  away  to  my  own  rooms 
and  their  spiritual  problems.  In  this  pur- 
poseless manner  the  long  sweet  summer 
days  would  drift  away,  and  still  I  waited 
for  the  inevitable  something.  My  wild, 
passionate  heart  fretted  at  the  coming  win- 
ter, when  there  would  be  for  me  no  more 
dreamy  hours  by  the  river,  or  wanderings 
over  the  breezy  downs,  peering  into  solemn 
woods  for  haunting  Hamadryads  and  Ore- 
ads. An  ardent  lover  of  nature,  like  the 
Greeks,  I  believed  that  nature  was  instinct 
witli  the  life  of  man.  Flowers  were  but 
the  palingenesis  of  some  life  cut  short  by 
grief  or  violence,  and  gods  with  human 
passions  lurked  in  dense  thickets  and  by 
the  river's  tide. 

As  the  days  drifted  into  early  autumn 
fogs  and  rain,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
gayety  at  Lindenmere.  My  eldest  cous- 
in, Edith,  made  a  great  conp,  and  after 
Easter  would  be  mistress  of  a  chateau  in 
the  south  of  France,  the  young  Baronne 
de  Neville.  I  listened  vaguely  and  impa- 
tiently to  talk  of  being  y)resented  next 
season  with  my  cousin  Maud,  but  I  chafed 
and  fretted  all  the  same  at  the  convention- 
alities hemming  me  in ;  and  then  an  event 
occurred  which  colored  mv  future  exist- 


ence. 


II. 


This  event  was  a  letter  from  Scotland. 
I  had  no  correspondents,  and  but  one 
friend,  whom  I  had  loved  ardently  during 
the  years  of  intimate  companionship  at 
school.  After  her  sudden  recall  to  her 
home,  and  the  interchange  of  several  let- 
ters, she  ceased  to  write,  and  thereupon  I 
moralized  sagely  upon  woman's  caprice 
and  the  fallacy  of  human  hopes  and  af- 
fection. 

I  fell  into  an  ecstasy  of  delight  as  I 
opened  the  letter  from  Elsie  Ronald,  and 
read  not  only  her  assurances  of  tenderest 
love  for  me,  but  an  invitation  to  visit  her 
directly,  and  remain  until  after  Christ- 
mas.   As  Glen  Ronald  was  a  wild  coun- 
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try  place  in  the  Highlands,  Elsie  suggest- 
ed my  joining  her  housekeeper,  Tibbie 
Macrae,  who  was  then  stopping  in  London, 
and  who  would  escort  me  safely.  My 
aunt  Mary  graciously  consented;  in  fact, 
her  time  and  thoughts  were  so  engrossed 
with  the  future  baroness  and  the  trous- 
seau, and  trips  to  town,  I  don't  think  she 
was  really  responsible  for  any  other  acts. 

"  I  shall  firmly  believe  you  have  a  dou- 
ble," said  Louise,  as  she  lazily  watched 
the  little  bustle  in  my  room  attendant 
upon  packing  my  trunk,  "  and  while  you 
are  here  in  the  flesh,  your  familiar  or 
your  soul  is  among  the  witches  over 
there  in  that  dreadful  Scotland.  Nothing 
else  can  convince  me  that  you  could  ex- 
ist being  buried  in  the  Highlands  in  win- 
ter.   The  Macrae  is  a  witch." 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  make  restrictions, 
m'm,"  said  Sims,  my  maid,  severely, 
4  '  but  how  ever  Miss  Cameron  is  to  do  her 
hair,  lay  out  her  dresses,  and  see  to  her 
laces,  and  be  woke  up,  m'm,  to  her  hot 
water,  in  that  savage  country,  without 
me,  m'm." 

"Without  you,  Sims?"  cried  Louise, 
amazed.  "Surely,  Marjorie,  you  take 
Sims  with  you  ?" 

"Only  as  far  as  the  amiable  Macrae," 
I  laughed,  merrily.  ' '  I  confess  the  wak- 
ing up  and  laying  out  the  dresses  rather 
puzzle  me  ;  but  my  hair — why,  Sims,  I 
shall  wear  a  snood,  and  buy  a  blue  ribbon 
to  do  up  my  bonny  brown  hair." 

"Mamma,  come  to  the  rescue,"  cried 
my  cousin,  as  Lady  Seton  looked  in  the 
door.  "Marjorie  absolutely  refuses  to 
take  her  maid,  and  insists  upon  leaving 
all  her  prettiest  toilets  behind." 

My  aunt  looked  aghast  at  this  piece  of 
news  as  she  advanced  in  the  room  with : 
"Marjorie,  I  am  not  quite  certain  about 
the  Ronalds,  excepting  as  regards  their 
genealogy;  but  the  grandmother,  whose 
death  you  read  of  in  the  Times  a  few 
years  ago,  was  one  of  the  famous  Mac- 
pherson  clan,  and  possessed  of  great 
wealth.  Glen  Ronald  must  be  a  castle, 
or  tower,  or  something,  and  there  may  be 
a  great  deal  of  company.  I  look  to  your 
future  always,  my  love.  When  I  had 
made  my  debut,  my  first  visit  was  paid  to 
Lady  Matchem,  where  I  met  many  very 
distinguished  persons.  My  affections  then 
were  fixed  upon  white  muslins  and  flow- 
ers ;  mamma's  ran  into  another  channel, 
as  she  fully  comprehended  the  duty  she 
owed  me  as  to  my  future.    I  yielded  to 


her  better  judgment — silk,  velvet,  and 
dignity.  In  white  muslin  I  would  have 
been  spoiled  by  young  men  of  limited  in- 
comes, younger  sons,  and  unpleasant  per- 
sons of  that  sort;  and  so  my  dark  blue 
velvet  and  pearls,  a  little  Ruskin,  the 
poor  rates,  Parliamentary  duties,  church 
and  state,  and  sympathy  for  gout,  made 
me  Lady  Seton  and  a  very  happy  wife 
during  the  ten  years  of  my  marriage, 
even  if  Lord  Seton  was  forty  years  my 
senior." 

"Dear  Aunt  Mary,"  I  said,  coaxingly, 
"I  wrant  to  be  a  Highland  lassie,  and 
wear  a  gay  plaidie,  with  ne'er  a  laddie,  in 
that  mouldy,  haunted  old  glen.  I'm  sure 
there's  a  family  ghost,  and  I  shall  speer 
at  it  and  entreat  it." 

"And  if  there's  a  young  Ronald,  Mar- 
jie,"  said  Louise,  merrily,  "make  it  tell 
you  if  there  is  insanity  in  the  race,  or 
whether  there  are  mortgages  on  the  es- 
tates, for  mamma's  dear  sake.  Only  don't 
fall  in  love  until  after  you  have  been 
presented." 

"And  be  careful  of  your  complexion, 
my  dear,"  added  Lady  Seton,  impressive- 
ly, at  the  door.  "By  all  means  take 
Louise's  advice  about  the  young  Ronald. 
Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  sentiment 
and  that  sort  of  thing  than  being  in  a 
country  house  where  there  are  so  many 
long  corridors,  funny  little  rooms,  and 
great  halls." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Mary,  spare  me !"  I  exclaim- 
ed, impatiently.  1 4 1  detest  being  in  love 
and  getting  married.  By-and-by,  when 
Louise  is  wedded  to  a  knight  of  high  de- 
gree, I  shall  build  a  tower  at  the  end  of 
your  garden,  my  lady,  and  study  the  stars, 
and  sometimes  o'  nights  I'll  appear  to  you, 
and  tell  your  fortune.  Meantime  I  shall 
enjoy  my  trip  to  the  Highlands,  and  dance 
a  strathspey  at  Edith's  wedding.  Sims, 
don't  forget  to  pack  my  set  of  silver  and 
amethyst  thistles,  and  all  of  my  wool 
dresses — " 

"When  I  lived  with  my  last  lady,"  in- 
terposed Sims,  plaintively,  "we  went  to  a 
hejus  great  castle  in  Scotland,  where  there 
was  a  grand  juke  stopping,  and  my  lady 
had  six  dresses,  and  jewels  to  match,  for 
every  day,  m'm." 

' '  Poor  martyr !  but  you  were  happy, 
Sims  ?" 

' '  Yes,  m'm ;  for  there  was  sherry  to  the 
servants'  dinner,  and  patty  four  grass  to 
the  ladies'  maids,  with  port.  But  the  big 
wide  halls  and  the  damps  and  mould  gave 
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my  lady  a  chill,  and  killed  her,  m'm ;"  and 
Sims  squeezed  out  a  tear. 

"Never  mind,  Sims;  I  make  you  over 
to  Lady  Seton,  to  help  Rose  about  Miss 
Seton's  laces.  I  don't  think  Glen  Ronald 
is  a  great  mouldy  castle ;  and  if  there's  a 
ghost,  it  will  be  a  nice,  comfortable  bod}^ 
that  will  rise  up  on  my  hearth  o1  nights 
and  lay  out  my  morning  dresses;1'  and  I 
danced  down  the  long  hall  to  join  my 
aunt  and  cousins  in  the  drawing-room, 
singing,  cheerily : 

"  4  But  in  his  halls,  on  festal  days, 

How  blazed  Lord  Ronald's  beltane  tree ! 
While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 
So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee. 
Ohone  a  rie !  ohonc  a  lie !' " 

III. 

The  station  at  Loch  Arne  was  a  mile 
from  Glen  Ronald,  and  the  road  was 
"  awfu1  bad,11  said  Mistress  Tibbie  Macrae, 
'k  for  the  beasties;  but  if  the  letter  callant 
ganged  owre  in  time,  though  he's  half 
gyte  whiles,  Elsie  or  auld  Sandy  will 
come  with  the  chaise.  My  certie,  a  brave 
bit  lassie  like  you  wadna  mind  it  owre  the 
braes;  but  ye  may  be  a  wee  bit  fasht — " 

I  tired  !  I  laughed  gleefully  at  the 
fancy.  Every  fibre  in  me  thrilled  with 
excitement.  Even  the  old  woman's  broad 
Scotch  had  a  charm,  and  the  sweet  shad- 
ow of  a  childish  remembrance  of  the  old 
nurse  dead  and  gone.  I  looked  about 
me,  and  taking  off  my  hat,  let  the  soft 
air,  in  which  there  was  a  subtle  scent  of 
the  sea,  blow  through  my  hair.  The  am- 
ber light  of  the  dying  autumn  day  spread 
a  radiance  over  the  distant  tiers  of  mount- 
ains, where  a  loch  gleamed  like  a  thread 
of  silver ;  a  corn-crake  gave  a  drowsy  call ; 
the  throstles  sang  in  a  grove  of  birches 
bordering  the  stretch  of  heather,  where  a 
boy  was  waiting  till  the  ' '  kye  come  hame 
a  stray  sunbeam  touched  leaf  and  yellow 
blow  of  a  straggling  vine ;  an  old  wagon 
in  the  distance  stirred  the  golden  dust  in 
the  road ;  and  the  sky,  at  that  magic  hour 
'twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk,  was 
lovely  as  a  poet's  dream.  Ah,  how  in- 
expressibly sweet  were  the  influences  of 
the  land  of  my  birth !  How  I  pitied  those 
who  were  condemned  to  the  din  and  dusk- 
iness of  a  great  city  on  such  an  evening ! 
And  so  we  wandered  on  over  the  braes 
and  bracken  at  the  side  of  the  road,  until 
we  turned  into  a  lovely  lane,  lined  with 
hedges  of  brier  and  woodbine,  shaded  bv 
clumps  of  stately  beeches — and  Glen  Ron- 


ald stood  before  me  in  gray  square  grim- 
ness,  made  still  more  grim  by  its  long 
narrow  windows.  Near  by,  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  fell  the  loch,  like  a  shattered  mir- 
ror, with  a  deep  and  sullen  roar,  into 
ragged  depths  below.  The  great  iron 
gates  leading  to  the  lawn  and  drive  up  to 
the  house  lay  back  useless  against  the 
stone  wall  green  with  moss  and  lichen. 
Huge  oak-trees  and  spectral  pines  lent  a 
weird  solemnity  to  the  old-fashioned 
grounds  stretching  right  and  left,  where- 
in grass-grown  pathways  led  off  in  fan- 
tastic fashion  to  bosky  dells  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  soft  breeze  blew  spicy  odors 
from  the  pines,  and  where  a  few  late  roses 
bloomed. 

As  we  neared  the  wide  porch  the  great 
doors  opened,  and  Elsie,  my  golden-hair- 
ed,  pretty  Elsie,  had  me  in  her  arms,  and 
in  her  little  coaxing  way  begged  forgive- 
ness for  the  boy  who  had  just  brought  the 
letter,  which  had  lain  two  days  in  his 
pocket,  and  we  ran  laughing  up  the  steps, 
while  Tibbie,  with  righteous  rage,  vanish- 
ed around  the  side  path  to  vent  her  wrath 
upon  the  unlucky  messenger.  A  shiver 
ran  through  me  as  we  entered  the  vast 
gloomy  hall.  The  branching  stag  antlers 
in  the  shadowy  light  seemed  to  me  like 
beckoning  spectral  arms. 

IV. 

A  little  hot  supper  tete-a-tete  at  one  end 
of  an  enormous  dining-room,  an  hour's 
gossip  by  a  blazing  tire  over  past  and 
present  days,  and  then  Elsie  escorted  me 
to  my  room:  ascending  a  wTide  flight  of 
stairs,  crossing  a  large  square  hall  dimly 
lighted  by  a  back  window  of  stained  glass, 
and  then  turning  into  a  narrower  passage, 
we  entered  a  large  low-ceiled  room,  where 
a  fire  in  the  huge  chimney-place  and 
lights  somewhat  reduced  the  eerie  sensa- 
tions I  was  conscious  of. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  be  comfortable 
here,  Marjorie  darling,'1  said  Elsie,  kissing 
me.  "This  room  is  sheltered  alike  from 
heat  and  cold  by  a  wall  which  you  will  see 
to-morrow.  You  are  sure  you  will  not 
feel  nervous,"  she  added,  anxiously,  as  I 
started  at  a  low  tap  at  the  door.  "  This  is 
only  Jeanie  with  your  hot  water,  and  she 
Will  always' assist  you,  dear." 

kt  Oh  no,"  I  answered,  bravely, "  I  shall 
not  be  at  all  lonely.  1  am  used  to  sleep- 
ing alone;"  and  my  suite  of  bright  little 
rooms  flashed  across  my  mind.  "But 
wiiere  are  your  rooms  ?" 
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"Quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  house. 
— Jeanie,  put  some  large  logs  on  the  fire. 
— Papa's  health  is  so  delicate  that  Malcolm 
and  I  are  always  very  near  him  at  night. 
The  other  rooms  are  empty,  and  mostly 
have  a  northern  outlook — in  fact,  are  not 
nearly  so  comfortable  as  this.  Don't  be 
afraid,  my  lambie:  Glen  Ronald  is  as  se- 
cure as  the  Tower  of  London ;"  and  then 
kissing  me  again  good-night,  I  was  left 
alone  with  Jeanie — a  big  red-armed  lassie, 
who  stared  open-mouthed  at  my  bravery 
of  dress  and  ornaments,  which  I  laughed 
to  see  Sims  had  smuggled  into  my  boxes, 
after  all.  As  the  last  sounds  of  Jeanie's 
shuffling  tread  died  away  I  locked  the 
door  and  looked  about  me. 

Three  windows  faced  the  fire-place,  there 
was  a  fourth  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
all  were  draped  with  dark  green  stuff ;  a 
huge  bedstead  with  high  posts  hung  with 
similar  curtains  looked  like  a  dismal  bier. 
I  examined  the  room  closely,  with  the 
lamp  in  my  hand.  Some  hideous  por- 
traits, black  with  age,  of  fierce  Highland 
chieftains,  scowled  at  me  from  the  dark 
stained  walls.  A  desk  with  glass  doors 
and  a  deep  drawer  stood  between  two  of 
the  windows,  surmounted  by  a  huge 
stuffed  owl.  Some  funny-looking  spider- 
legged  tables  occupied  the  corners.  A 
large  brass-mounted  chest  of  drawers  and 
queer  oval  mirror,  a  modern  stuffed  arm- 
chair near  the  fire,  some  thick  sheep-skin 
rugs  on  the  faded  carpet — nothing  else 
was  to  be  seen  excepting  portions  of  my 
own  wardrobe  thrown  over  the  heavy 
carved  chairs. 

I  placed  the  lamp  upon  a  table  in  a 
corner,  and  stood  before  the  fire  unbind- 
ing my  hair.  An  inexpressible  sense  of 
something  dreary  laid  a  pall  upon  my 
heart.  I  glanced  with  fear  and  aversion 
at  the  sombre  bed.  I  shrank  from  the 
green-eyed  owl  and  grim  pictures  behind 
me,  and  after  my  night  toilet  was  com- 
plete, I  sat  irresolute  in  the  arm-chair 
gazing  at  the  burning  logs,  and  wondered 
wiiy  Elsie  had  not  spoken  of  the  dead 
grandmother,  and  why  she  wore  such  a 
cheap  cotton  gown — Sims  would  scorn 
such  a  one — and  why  the  laird  and  her 
brother  had  not  appeared  to  welcome  me. 
The  profound  silence  depressed  me  in- 
tensely. I  impatiently  drew  aside  the 
heavy  curtains  of  a  window,  and  listened 
to  the  faint  sough  of  the  wind ;  the  stars 
shone  through  straggling  drifts  of  black 
clouds;  a  branch,  of  ivy  clung  to  the 


ledge,  softly  swaying  backward  and  for- 
ward; and  the  tall  trees  beyond  looked 
like  silhouettes  against  the  sky.  I  crept 
back  again  to  the  friendly  fire,  and  looked 
at  the  bed,  when  my  heart  beat  violently 
at  a  slight,  almost  imperceptible  noise  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen.  I  satisfied  myself 
that  it  was  only  one  of  those  creaks  in  the 
walls  and  timbers  of  every  old  mouldy 
house  which  speak  dumbly  of  the  sinking 
flow  back  into  the  dust.  Day  and  night 
it  ceases  not,  this  slow  decay,  but  only  in 
the  night,  when  heart  and  brain  are  still, 
do  we  hear  it.  k  k  I  am  nervous  and  tired, " 
I  said  to  myself,  kkand  perhaps  a  little 
homesick;"  and  with  a  resolute  will  I 
climbed  into  the  great  ugly  bed,  and 
sensibly  went  to  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  in  the  bright  sunshine 
by  the  harsh  creaking  of  a  door,  and,  to 
my  amazement,  the  curtains  before  the 
end  window  parted  and  disclosed  the  red 
head  of  Jeanie,  followed  by  the  body,  arm- 
ed with  wood  and  hot  water. 

"How  did  you  get  in  that  window?"  I 
demanded,  springing  from  the  bed. 

"It's  na  window,  mem,"  returned  the 
girl,  with  a  grin ;  * k  it's  a  door. " 

' '  A  door  !"  I  exclaimed.  ' k  Where  does 
it  lead  to  ?" 

kk  I  dinna  ken,  mem;  it's  aye  here." 

I  laughed  merrily  at  the  girl's  stupidity ; 
for,  rested  and  in  full  possession  of  health 
and  youth,  my  mercurial  temperament 
rose  accordingly.  The  blazing  fire  and 
the  sunshine  lent  an  air  of  faded  respect- 
ability to  the  dingy  old  room. 

"I  thought  you  were  a  ghost,  Jeanie," 
I  said,  as  I  brushed  vigorously  at  my  hair. 

"Na,  na,'"  returned  Jeanie,  as  she  fin- 
ished her  work,  k  k  there's  nae  sic  thing  as 
ghosts ;  but  auld  Sandy  says  he  hae  seen 
half  a  score  ghosts,  and  no  a  bit  the  waur, 
and  bogles  and  rievers  and  sic  like  deevel- 
ry,  mem.  Sandy's  daft  ;  he  saw  naught 
but  the  holly  buss,  and  Nance  give  a  loud 
skirl  and  swarfed  awa  on  the  grand ! 
She  steekit  her  e'en  and  morning  aboot  a 
woman  body  dressed  like  a  leddy  with  a 
sough  o'  a  com  in'  wind.  I'm  no  a  High- 
lander like  Nance,  and  I  know  a  holly 
buss  from  a  leddy." 

Naturally  I  followed  Jeanie,  and  looked 
through  the  parted  curtains.  I  saw  a  re- 
cess with  shelves  on  each  side.  The  en- 
trance door  beyonel  opened  into  a  wide 
short  hall,  with  one  eloor  on  one  side  and  a 
narrow  staircase  at  the  end.    It  all  look- 
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ed  commonplace  enough,  but  I  resolved  to 
lock  the  door  before  I  slept  again.  My 
inborn  fearlessness  asserted  itself  against 
the  nervous  tremors  of  the  night,  as  I  stood 
before  the  old  dressing-table  and  greenish 
glass  and  tied  back  my  long  waving  brown 
hair  in  a  snood  of  blue  ribbons,  and  the 
knot  of  lace  at  my  throat  fastened  with 
a  turquoise  true-lovers'  knot  made  me  se- 
renely content  with  my  soft  gray  cash- 
mere dress.  I  raised  the  heavy  window 
and  looked  out.  The  wall  Elsie  had  spoken 
of  formed  one  of  the  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle. All  of  the  windows  of  this  part 
of  the  house  were  closely  shuttered.  An 
odor  from  the  old-fashioned  garden  below 
floated  up  on  the  autumnal  air — a  faint 
decaying  smell  of  thyme  and  southern- 
wood. From  a  beehive  in  a  corner  of  the 
stone  wall  came  a  murmur  mingling  with 
the  song  of  the  throstles  in  a  grove  of 
beeches  which  stood  outside  of  the  wall, 
forming  a  boundary  line  between  the  gar- 
den and  patches  of  woods  beyond,  and 
great  bushes  of  whins  and  heather  like 
small  oaks.  The  resinous  odor  of  the  firs, 
the  rosy  light  stealing  into  the  sky,  the 
soft  mist  rising  from  the  loch  in  the  far- 
away distance — so  perfect  was  the  awaken- 
ing day  in  its  passionless  repose  that  I  felt 
it  was  a  joy  to  be  alive. 

My  eerie  room  looked  faded,  innocent, 
and  homely,  nothing  more  ;  and  I  sang 
gay  little  chansons  as  I  surveyed  my  small 
person  in  the  queer  old  mirror  that  twist- 
ed my  nose,  and  lent  a  green  and  yellow 
hue  to  my  pink  cheeks. 

V. 

Elsie  met  me  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  presented  me  to  her  father  and  broth- 
er in  her  own  little  parlor,  where  break- 
fast was  laid.  The  laird,  a  painfully  thin 
and  nervous  old  man.  welcomed  me  with 
a  few  hurried  words  and  a  limp  grasp  of 
my  hand,  and  Malcolm  led  me  to  the  table 
with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  one  of  the 
golden-haired  Vikings  I  had  pored  over  for 
hours  in  my  old  Norse  legends.  There 
was  little  or  no  conversation,  and  my  mer- 
curial spirits  suddenly  became  depressed. 
Malcolm  paid  me  no  further  attention,  but 
devoted  himself  to  his  father.  An  intense 
strength  of  soul  and  restful  gentleness 
shone  in  his  dark  steadfast  gray  eyes,  and 
a  sad  sweetness  dwelt  in  the  curved  lips. 
All  of  the  men  I  had  ever  seen  seemed 
dwarfed  by  comparison  into  utter  insig- 
nificance.   I  felt  relieved  when  Jeanie  en- 


tered and  announced  a  man  at  the  door 
from  Loch  Arne  to  see  the  laird  about  the 
pigs.  A  flush  crossed  the  old  man's  thin 
cheek ;  he  looked  at  me  and  at  his  son  dep- 
recatingly,  and  half  rose,  then  reseated 
himself. 

Malcolm  immediately  offered  his  arm. 
"  Come,  Sir,1'  he  said,  with  a  grave  smile, 
''you  must  not  keep  the  man  waiting. 
So  please,  Miss  Cameron,  forgive  us,  and 
see  how  in  our  lonely  lives  even  the  ques- 
tion of  pigs  assumes  vast  importance." 

As  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down 
upon  me  with  those  wonderful  eyes,  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind,  what  a  sensation 
this  magnificent  young  chieftain  would 
make  in  the  home  circle !  As  he  followed 
his  father,  Elsie  ran  after  him,  and  I  heard 
her  kiss  him,  and  thank  him  for  letting 
me  come,  and  ask  if  she  could  have  the 
gig  and  pony.  I  did  not  hear  his  reply, 
but  made  my  escape  by  a  side  door  which 
opened  into  a  kitchen-garden,  in  a  rather 
petulant  mood.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
mystery  about  everything  and  everybody, 
and  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Malcolm  for 
my  invitation.  That  odd  old  man,  I 
thought,  must  have  lost  all  their  money, 
and  is  greatly  ashamed  of  it,  The  cloth 
on  the  table  was  certainly  very  coarse, 
and  everything  was  as  plain  as  a  cot- 
tager s  fare.  Poor  Elsie!  how  glad  I  was 
that  I  had  persisted  in  bringing  my  plain- 
est dresses ! 

Two  or  three  days  passed  like  a  dream 
of  enchantment.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  experienced  a  perfect  intoxication 
of  happiness  and  charmed  content.  We 
lived  out  in  the  hazy  sunshine,  rowing  on 
the  beautiful  loch,  walking  and  driving 
in  the  queer  old  gig  or  a  four-seated  wag- 
on among  the  braes.  Malcolm's  morn- 
ings were  devoted  to  his  father,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  us.  Once,  only  once, 
he  and  I  stood  alone  under  tli"  stars;  the 
birches'  leafy  summits  moved  to  and  fro 
by  the  soft  breath  of  heaven  ;  a  languorous 
hush  was  on  the  earth;  heaven  was  in 
his  voice,  his  eyes,  his  tender  smile,  and  I 
felt  that  he  was  all  the  world  to  me,  yet 
he  spoke  no  word  that  others  could  not 
hear. 

And  then  followed  a  week  of  ceaseless 
rain  and  fine  mist;  great  drops  like  tears 
fell  with  the  In-own  twigs  of  the  trees. 
We  stood,  before  parting  for  the  night, 
by  the  fire  in  the  great  hall.  Malcolm, 
looking  more  than  ever  like  one  of  my 
hero  Vikings,  lay  full  length  on  some 
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"IT  TURNED,  AND  THE  STONY  BLACK  EYES  LOOKED  STEADILY  AT  ME." 


sheep  rugs,  with  his  golden  head  pillowed 
on  the  back  of  a  superb  deer-hound. 

"To-morrow,"  cried  Elsie,  "we  shall 
have  our  first  home  day  together,  and  we 
will  go  all  over  the  house,  Marjorie." 

k '  There  ne'er  was  an  ill  but  there  might 
be  a  waur,"  said  Malcolm,  mockingly. 
"What  possible  pleasure  can  Miss  Cam- 
eron feel,  Elsie,  m  going  over  this  mouldy, 
draughty  old  ruin  ?  Do  you  know,  Miss 
Cameron,  that  there  are  twenty  or  more 
rooms  in  this  home  of  ours  that  never 
have  a  ray  of  daylight  ?" 

I  was  puzzling  my  mind  how  to  an- 


swer, when  Jeanie  came  in  with  the  night 
lamps.  "It's  a  bonny  bricht  moonlicht 
nicht,  Sirs;  but  there's  the  sough  of  a 
wind,  an  awesome  sound,"  she  continued, 
lowering  her  voice — "sobbit  like  a  body 
crying  for  help,  so  Nance  and  Tibbie  says. 
Auld  Sandy  has  steekit  all  the  doors,  and 
they  would  like  some  guid  whuskey,  for 
the  cauld  makes  their  flesh  creep." 

' k  Let  Tibbie  Macrae  get  what  you  need, " 
said  Malcolm,  rising;  "but  remember, 
there  must  be  no  noise,  and  early  to  bed. 
The  laird  must  not  be  disturbed,  and  his 
will  shall  be  obeyed." 
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I  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  rest,  but  tak- 
ing" my  lamp,  flew  like  a  speerit,  as  Jeanie 
called  me,  to  my  room.  I  cared  little  for 
going  over  the  house.  I  could  only  think 
of  the  happiness  Jeanie's  announcement 
of  the  moonlight  had  given  my  foolish 
heart,  and  perhaps  another  day  in  the 
sunshine  with  Malcolm. 

Inexpressible  terrors  come  to  the  cool- 
est of  us  when  we  awake  in  the  hush  of 
night.  After  the  first  vague  start  from 
sleep  into  a  sense  of  being,  a  nameless 
terror  was  upon  me.  My  hearing,  unnat- 
urally keen  and  strained,  seemed  forced 
into  a  state  of  expectancy.  Light  gusts 
of  wind  rustled  the  vine  at  the  window, 
and  then  wailed  like  a  human  voice  in  the 
distance.  The  stillness  was  intense.  A 
senseless  rhyme  stole  into  my  memory; 
unconsciously  I  repeated  mentally  again 
and  again : 

"  What  makes  your  eyes  so  holed  ? 
I've  lain  so  long  among  the  mould. 
What  makes  your  feet  so  broad? 
I've  walked  more  than  ever  I  rode." 

The  fire  was  dead.  The  yellow  ray  from 
the  lamp  in  the  corner  by  the  fire-place 
flickered  from  some  draught;  the  moon 
sent  broad  sheets  of  light  through  the 
room  from  the  three  windows.  At  the 
old  desk  was  seated  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
old  and  gaunt. 

My  skin  tingled  with  the  moisture  of  the 
pores.  I  lay  still  until  the  violent  terror 
began  to  ebb;  a  sick  weakness  prevented 
motion.  I  watched  the  figure  keenly.  It 
sat  motionless;  one  hand  supported  the 
head,  the  other  lay  upon  some  papers;  a 
jewel  sparkled  on  one  long  slim  finger;  a 
dark  mantle  shrouded  the  shoulders.  Did 
I  dream  ?  I  took  the  rings  from  my  fin- 
gers and  dropped  them  on  the  rug  at  my 
bedside.  I  was  awake — broad  awake.  A 
cock  crew  in  the  garden ;  the  wind  sough- 
ed eerily  in  the  trees;  far  off  came  the 
slow  rumble  of  wheels  on  the  rough  road, 
and  the  roar  of  the  swollen  loch.  I  gazed 
steadily  at  the- figure.  Should  I  question 
it  ?  Alas !  where  was  my  boasted  cour- 
age— the  poetry  of  my  superstition  ?  It 
moved,  it  turned,  and  the  stony  black  eyes 
looked  steadily  at  me.  It  slowly  rose, 
and  I  heard  a  wailing,  sobbing  sigh  as  it 
drew  nearer  to  my  bed. 

I  recall  a  faint,  deadly  sickness,  an  ef- 
fort to  cry  out,  but  the  trembling  voice 
failed.  My  limbs  seemed  palsied,  and  my 
heart  stifled  me  with  its  heavy  throbbings. 
I  remember  nothing  more. 


When  I  again  recovered  my  senses  the 
moon  was  on  the  wane,  and  the  chair  at 
the  desk  was  empty.  In  utter  discomfort, 
and  chilled  with  cold,  for  my  hair  lay 
damp  upon  my  forehead,  I  crept  beneath 
the  bedclothes,  like  a  shivering  child,  and 
fell  asleep  at  last.  The  clock  struck  four 
in  the  hall  below. 

VI. 

I  looked  out  in  the  morning  upon  a 
veritable  Scotch  mist — thick,  gray,  im- 
penetrable. My  rings  lay  where  I  had 
dropped  them.  My  first  step  was  toward 
the  desk.  The  doors  were  slightly  ajar, 
and  packages  of  paper  were  open  and  scat- 
tered about.  Pale  and  spiritless,  my  face 
and  manner  attracted  the  attention  even 
of  the  old  laird.  Malcolm's  anxiety  and 
interest  for  once  were  undisguised.  A 
headache  was  my  excuse  for  my  dullness, 
and  an  hour  later  I  was  introduced  to  the 
library  for  the  first  time,  and  installed  be- 
fore a  bright  fire,  with  books  and  papers, 
until  Elsie  was  ready  to  join  me. 

Glancing  listlessly  over  a  newspaper, 
I  discovered  that  it  was  All-Saints  Day! 
My  terrible  night  was  the  eve  of  All-Saints, 
the  night  on  wmich  the  dead  come  out  of 
their  graves  to  haunt  their  old  homes. 
All  the  year  silent  and  low  they  lie,  and 
then,  with  a  longing  for  the  old  home, 
they  creep  out  this  one  night  to  enter  the 
old  haunts.  While  wTe  sleep,  the  house- 
place  swarms  with  the  poor  ghosts.  This 
is  their  penance  and  expiation  for  deeds 
done  in  the  flesh,  until  the  soul  in  the  full- 
ness of  perfection  shall  enter  into  posses- 
sion of  the  divine.  The  false  witness,  the 
profligate,  the  murderer,  the  unforgiving, 
the  miser,  the  sensualist,  the  uncharitable 
— it  may  be  their  hell  to  thus  come  back 
one  night  in  the  year,  stung  by  an  aven- 
ging Nemesis,  until,  their  penance  done, 
they  are  wafted  over  the  Styx.  The  good 
ghosts  sleep,  and  are  troubled  with  no 
waking. 

And  so  I  thought  with  a  dazed  brain, 
until  the  dark  recesses  of  the  great  gloomy 
room  seemed  peopled  with  phantoms,  wait- 
ing in  misery  for  their  Prospero  to  shake 
off  their  shackles  of  bondage.  I  dropped 
the  i^apers  and  began  to  examine  the  cu- 
rious tiles  and  carvings  of  the  mantel- 
piece. I  wandered  aim lessly  about.  The 
large  room  was  wainscoted  with  oak  black 
with  age.  Several  of  the  panels  near  me 
were  filled  by  grim,  black -looking  por- 
traits of  old  Ronald  chieftains,  and  there 
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was  a  funny  oval  mirror  over  the  fire- 
place that  gave  back  my  reflection  in 
three  different  views.  The  books  seemed 
to  be  a  century  old.  In  fact,  my  restless 
thoughts  wandered  continuously  to  the 
event  of  the  past  night.  Was  there  a 
family  ghost,  and  did  they  put  me  pur- 
posely in  the  haunted  chamber,  or  did  I 
dream  ?  I  was  horribly  frightened  and 
dismal.  Why  was  I  not  triumphant  in 
the  fact  that  the  shapeless  creatures  haunt- 
ing the  woods  and  streams  in  my  pet  Greek 
and  Highland  legends  had  taken  a  tangi- 


placable  lips  witli  downward  cruel  curves. 
A  black  mantle  covered  the  shoulders;  a 
ring  was  on  the  long  forefinger.  I  stared 
in  dumb  horror.  All  doubts  were  ended. 
It  was  no  creature  of  imagination.  I 
heard  a  step  near  me,  and  screaming  in 
fright,  I  lost  all  consciousness. 

With  returning  life  I  felt  warmth  and 
comfort;  in  my  misty  brain  came  sounds 
of  a  voice  whispering,  ' '  My  love !  my  love ! 
my  beautiful  one !  my  Marjorie !"  and  soft 
kisses  rained  upon  my  face  and  hands. 
Then  came  the  flying  footsteps  of  Elsie, 


"  MY  BEAUTIFUL  ONE  !   MY  MARJORIE  !" 


ble  shape — that  I  had  at  last  seen  a  phan- 
tom, a  double,  a  witch  -  woman  ?  and  I 
shivered  at  the  memory  of  the  leaden  face 
and  hard  black  eyes. 

I  felt  giddy  from  fasting  and  sleepless- 
ness, and  wandered  to  the  other  end  of 
the  dismal  room,  stopping  for  a  moment 
to  look  out  of  a  window  into  the  thick 
mist  at  the  dim  outlines  of  the  waving 
branches.  I  turned  and  faced  a  deep  re- 
cess; and  there,  hanging  before  me,  was 
the  portrait  of  my  midnight  visitor !  The 
black  eyes  looked  stonily  into  mine  ;  it 
had  the  same  narrow  pale  face  and  square 
chin,  the  long  pointed  nose  and  thin  inl- 


and her  cheery  voice:  "How  is  she  now, 
Malcolm  ?  Look  up,  Marjorie  darling ! 
Give  me  the  hot  wine  now,  Tibbie.  Drink 
this,  dear.  Now  you  are  all  right  again," 
kissing  me.  "What  was  the  matter? 
How  could  I  leave  you  so  long  with  your 
headache  ?  but  papa  needed  me  a  great 
while  this  morning.  Malcolm  found  you 
as  you  were  falling.  See  what  a  pile  of 
cushions  he  has  laid  under  your  head ; 
and  he  brought  you  in  his  arms,  he  said, 
directly  to  the  fire,  which  is  scorching  your 
pretty  cheeks.'1  And  as  Elsie  chatted  on, 
I  lay  in  sweet  content.  Whatever  came, 
he  loved  me,  and  I  could  wait. 
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"It  is  simply  nerves,  Elsie,  nerves,"  I 
said,  laughing  almost  hysterically,  and 
springing  to  my  feet.  ' L  Are  we  quite 
alone  ?  I  will  thank  Mr.  Ronald  by-and- 
by,  then.  Yes,  I  am  a  healthy  little  body, 
but  a  mass  of  contradictions.  There !  IVe 
eaten  the  chicken  and  drank  the  whey. 
Now  let  us  walk  about.  Whose  likeness 
is  this,  Elsie  ?"  and  we  paused  before  the 
portrait. 

"  Grandmother's.  You  know  she  died 
five  years  ago,  but  we  don't  talk  of  her; 
there  was  a  little  trouble  in  a  business 
way,  and  papa — " 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  I  said,  pitying  her 
confusion ;  ' '  tell  me  if  the  room  I  occupy 
was  hers,  because  this  table  and  the  furni- 
ture there  belong  to  the  same  family." 

' '  Yes,  and  a  small  one  leading  to  it  by 
a  little  j)assage,  and  there's  a  private  stair- 
case opening  into  the  passage  leading  to 
the  dining-room  and  kitchens.  Grand- 
mother was  a  wonderful  housekeeper,  and 
managed  the  estates  herself.  She  liked  a 
parlor  for  privacy.  I'll  take  you  up  there, 
if  you  feel  well  enough.  This  is  the  stair- 
case," and  Elsie  opened  a  narrow  door  I 
had  not  before  noticed ;  ' '  we  never  use  it 
excepting  when  your  room  is  used.  It  is 
more  convenient  for  servants,  as  it  con- 
nects with  their  work-rooms." 

We  ascended  the  stairs,  and  Elsie  un- 
locked the  door  I  had  noticed  the  morn- 
ing after  my  arrival,  and  we  entered  an 
old-fashioned  little  room  smelling  very 
musty.  A  few  old  books  treating  of  rec- 
ipes, agriculture,  accounts,  and  expenses 
lay  on  another  old  spider-legged  table; 
several  upright  stiff  chairs  and  a  sofa 
were  covered  with  moth-eaten,  faded  cov- 
ers. There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  speak- 
ing dumbly  of  sweet  womanhood. 

"It  is  just  as  she  left  it,"  half  whisper- 
ed Elsie.  It  all  showed  the  hard  mascu- 
line nature,  even  the  outlook  from  an  un  - 
curtained window  upon  stretches  of  barren 
fields. 

"Why  is  her  desk  kept  in  her  cham- 
ber,'1 I  asked,  "when  she  must  have  man- 
aged her  affairs  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  was  done  in  late  years.  She 
became  rather  feeble,  and  not  sleeping  well, 
she  liked  to  sit  at  her  desk  late  at  night." 

"I  would  send  the  table  and  desk  back 
here  again,"  I  said,  bluntly. 

"Why  ?"  asked  Elsie,  curiously. 

"  Oh,  simply  that  the  quaintness  of  the 
parlor  be  in  keeping,"  I  replied,  careless- 
ly.   A  thick  stuff  curtain  fell  straight  to 


the  faded  carpet  before  a  window  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  I  thoughtlessly 
drew  it  aside,  and  through  the  dim  glass 
and  mist  outside  I  saw  a  large  house  with 
a  tower  at  each  end,  and  nearly  surround- 
ed with  thick  woods.  "I  imagined  you 
had  no  neighbors,  Elsie ;  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  no  one  lived  nearer  than  the 
village.  What  a  grand  old  place !  it  looks 
like  a  feudal  castle.    Who  lives  there  ?" 

Elsie  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  I 
turned  to  look  at  her :  the  blue  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  and  she  tried  to  speak.  Re- 
covering herself,  in  a  low  voice,  she  said, 
1  k  It  is  Macpherson  Tower.  No  one  lives 
there.    It  has  been  deserted  for  years." 

"Dear  Elsie,"  I  said,  entreatingly,  "I 
am  always  blundering;"  and  I  took  her  in 
my  arms  and  kissed  the  flushed  cheeks. 
"Please  forgive  me;"  and  I  dropped  the 
curtain  before  the  window. 

"Come  into  your  room,  Marjorie,  by 
the  fire,  and  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  the  Tower  house.  It  is  cold  here." 
Locking  the  door,  we  passed  through  the 
draped  entrance,  which  was  left  open  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  seating  ourselves  in  our 
old  school-girl  fashion  on  the  rugs  before 
the  fii  e,  Elsie  began :  ' '  Macpherson  Tower 
belongs  to  my  grandmother's  family.  Her 
father  ran  away  with  a  Gordon,  and  a 
great  feud  existed  after  that  between  the 
two  families,  and  the  estates  were  all  left 
to  a  Gordon,  grandmother  being  cut  oft' 
because  she  was  a  Macpherson.  And  so 
there  was  but  one  Gordon  left,  a  maiden 
lady,  ever  so  many  years  older  than  papa. 
Grandmother  was  determined  to  unite  the 
two  estates  and  get  possession  of  the  old 
Tower  again ;  so  she  tried  to  make  papa 
marry  Miss  Gordon,  who  was  quite  in  love, 
and  more  than  willing.  Poor  papa  was 
young,  and  sweet  in  temper  and  noble- 
hearted,  just  like  Malcolm,  so  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  plain  old  maid,  but  never 
actually  resisted  his  mother,  who  ruled 
the  house  with  an  iron  will.  He  was  very 
studious,  and  had  never  seen  any  woman 
in  any  degree  attractive.  And  old  Miss 
Gordon  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  way 
things  were  going,  when  one  of  her  moth- 
er's relations,  a  young  girl,  was  left  an 
orphan,  and  very  poor,  and  she  was  sent 
for  to  make  a  home  in  the  Tower.  And 
then  came  the  old,  old  story:  papa  fell  in 
love  with  the  lovely  little  tiling,  and  there 
was  great  trouble.  Grandmother  was  in- 
flexible, Mis-  Gordon  was  jealous  and  vin- 
dictive; and  finally,  one  stormy  even- 
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ing,  as  papa  was  driving  home  from  the 
village,  he  met  little  Margie,  a  girl  of  six- 
teen only,  weeping  her  heart  out.  She 
had  been  driven  from  the  Tower,  and  was 
trying  to  get  to  the  village  for  shelter. 
Papa  took  her  in  his  arms  and  gave  her 
comfort,  and  drove  back  to  the  village  to 
the  manse,  and  the  minister,  who  was 
young  and  romantic,  and  detested  the 
Macphersons,  married  them,  and  the  next 
day  papa  brought  his  bride  home.  There 
was  a  terrible  scene.  Tibbie  Macrae  re- 
members it  all :  the  frightened  little  bride, 
and  my  determined  father,  who  was  quite 
as  resolute  and  firm  as  his  mother,  who 
fell  into  spasms  of  rage,  and  burst  a  blood- 
vessel. In  the  mean  time  papa  took  pos- 
session of  the  rooms  he  occupies  yet,  and 
there  they  lived.  Old  Sandy  and  Tibbie 
waited  on  them,  and  they  two  defied  grand- 
mother after  she  recovered.  Then  Mal- 
colm and  I  were  born ;  and  poor  mamma, 
who  never  got  over  the  misery  she  inno- 
cently caused  the  two  families,  died  soon 
after.'" 

"What  became  of  Miss  Gordon  V  I  ask- 
ed, eagerly. 

4 '  She  closed  the  Tower,  dismissed  all  the 
old  servants,  and  went  to  England.  <  There 
she  died  when  Malcolm  was  quite  a  boy, 
and  left  the  Tower  to  him,  if  he  would  re- 
nounce papa  and  his  name,  and  live  there ; 
otherwise  it  was  mine  without  condition, 
as  I  am  named  Elsie  Gordon  Macpherson." 

"  Have  you  claimed  it  ?" 1  asked. 

"Never,"  Elsie  answered,  indignantly; 
"or  so  long  as  dear  papa  lives.  Some 
time  I  may,"  she  added,  softly.  "The 
estates  are  both  rich,  and  an  agent  looks 
after  them — I  mean  the  Tower.  This  was 
the  desk  where  grandmother  kept  all  of 
her  accounts." 

We  rose,  and  paused  a  moment  beside 
the  chair  near  it.  Elsie  glanced  at  me 
strangely,  as  she  opened  the  glass  doors 
and  replaced  the  loose  papers. 

"I  assure  you,  Elsie,"  I  said,  hastily,  "I 
have  not  opened  the  desk.  I  would  not 
be  so  dishonorable." 

' c  Papa  has  wandered  in  here ;  he  often 
does,"  she  said,  sadly.  "He  forgets  some- 
times that  we  have  a  guest." 

Here  I  plainly  heard  a  low  wailing  sigh. 

"Was  that  the  wind  rising,  Marjorie? 
Perhaps  it  will  clear  by  to-night;"  and 
then,  as  we  descended  the  great  staircase, 
Elsie  added :  "  I  have  not  told  you  all  of 
our  story,  dear.  Some  time  I  will — per- 
haps to-morrow." 


I  glanced  about  for  Malcolm,  but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  seemed  to  me 
enough  to  ' '  feed  for  aye  my  lamp  and 
flame  of  love,"  with  ne'er  a  thought  of 
the  future,  or  the  mystery  of  his  actions. 

VII. 

We  dined  tete-a-tete.  Malcolm  had 
gone  to  Loch  Arne,  and  the  laird  was  not 
well.  After  dinner  Elsie  led  the  way 
down  a  long  hall  lined  with  rare  old  paint- 
ings, with  a  stained-glass  window  at  the 
end,  and  opening  into  the  grand  drawing- 
room — a  very  large  room,  lighted  by  six 
windows  shaded  by  purple  draperies. 
There  was  a  glitter  of  mirrors,  the  rich 
harmony  of  colors  in  marbles,  bronzes, 
cabinets  of  fine  lustred  majolica  and  old 
Chelsea,  enormous  vases  and  jars,  rare 
carvings,  soft  couches,  and  massive  cush- 
ioned chairs.  The  strong  contrast  it  all 
presented  to  the  other  rooms  I  had  seen 
prevented  me  from  speaking  in  my  utter 
amazement. 

The  dusky,  shadowy  room,  with  lances 
of  subdued  light  stealing  upon  the  glitter 
of  a  mirror,  the  sombre  richness  of  the 
furniture  and  harmonious  tinting  of  the 
works  of  art — in  the  profound  stillness  a 
spell  seemed  laid  upon  it,  and  I  felt  like 
one  standing  on  enchanted  ground. 

We  silently  walked  hand  in  hand  down 
the  length  of  the  room-,  and  Elsie  drew 
aside  a  thin  white  veil  that  hung  before  a 
large  portrait.  It  was  a  face  of  the  most 
marvellous  child-like  beauty,  with  large 
serious  brown  eyes,  soft  dimpling  lips,  a 
low  white  brow,  crowned  with  masses  of 
waving  gold-bronze  hair  swept  carelessly 
back. 

"My  mother,"  whispered  Elsie.  "It 
was  taken  not  long  after  her  marriage,  by 
a  friend  of  papa's,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  who  came  here  on  a  sketching 
tour." 

Tears  came  into  my  eyes  as  I  gazed  in 
the  pure,  innocent  face,  and  imagined  the 
sufferings  endured  by  her  loving  heart, 
and  of  her  bondage,  as  I  remembered  that 
other  relentless  face. 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  Elsie;  "here  is 
another  picture  of  her :  see  how  changed 
in  a  few  years.  It  was  painted  by  the 
same  artist,  who  made  two  copies,  for  some 
purpose  of  his  own." 

It  was  wonderfully  painted  in  negative 
color.  The  pretty  mouth  had  a  piteous 
droop;  there  were  hollows  in  the  sweet 
pale  cheeks  ;  dark  circles  swept  duskily 
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around  the  unnaturally  large  pleading 
eyes.  There  was  a  world  of  untold  sor- 
row, patience,  and  tender  endurance  of 
martyrdom.  A  memory  came  to  me  of. 
having  seen  such  a  picture  once  in  the 
Academy,  and  beneath  it  was  inscribed 
the  single  word,  Verbluht ;  and  so,  too, 
was  this  young  life  ivasted. 

We  moved  away  in  silence,  and  then 
Elsie  said,  pausing  before  another  por- 
trait, ' 1  Here  is  another  picture  of  grand- 
mother, taken  when  she  was  young." 

There,  again,  was  the  same  cruel,  cold 
face,  the  imperious,  inflexible  will,  and 
my  heart  swelled  with  infinite  pity  as  I 
looked  at  the  three  faces,  and  fancied  that 
tender  lily  drooping  and  dying  in  the  at- 
mosphere created  by  that  woman.  I  no 
longer  felt  a  nervous  horror  of  the  grim 
thing  I  had  seen ,  perhaps  doomed  to  know 
no  rest  excepting  through  expiation.  But 
I  was  fated  not  to  hear  the  rest  of  Elsie's 
story.  The  laird  was  suddenly  seized 
with  one  of  his  spasmodic  attacks.  Mal- 
colm had  not  returned,  so  I  retired  to  my 
room  early.  A  wild  storm  raged;  the 
moaning  wind  had  risen  to  a  fierce  hur- 
ricane, and  howled  about  the  windows, 
shrieking  down  the  chimney,  and  dying 
away  in  the  distance  but  to  rise  again  like 
the  hollow  booming  of  the  ocean.  Elsie 
crept  to  my  room  to  say  good-night,  and 
that  Malcolm  had  returned  safely,  and 
then  I  commenced  my  vigil.  The  hours 
passed,  and  by  midnight  the  storm  lulled. 
My  eyes  were  closing  in  irresistible  sleep, 
when  I  became  conscious  of  a  mist  or 
faint  shadow  near  me — in  fact,  preventing 
my  seeing  the  lights  burning  on  the  ta- 
ble. I  watched  intently  from  my  chair; 
but  time  passed,  and  then  it  disappear- 
ed. Utterly  weary  from  the  varied  ex- 
citements of  the  day,  I  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamed  that  in  the  drawer  of  the  desk 
was  an  old  receipt-book,  written  in  black 
and  also  in  red  ink,  and  I  read  in  red  ink : 
4tI  hereby  revoke  all  former  wills,  and 
leave  all  I  die  possessed  of  to  my  son 
Ewan  Maepherson  Ronald,  with  my  bless- 
ing. I  beg  his  forgiveness  for  my  harsh- 
ness, and  as  he  forgives  me,  so  do  I  for- 
give him,  and  may  God  forgive  us  both ! 
i  Signed) 

"Alice  Macpherson  Ronald/' 
mil 

I  remembered  my  dream  so  vividly  the 
next  morning  that  I  fully  determined 
upon  relating  it  to  Elsie,  and' also  the 


event  of  the  previous  night,  but  all  ideas 
of  that  sort  were  dispelled  by  a  letter  from 
Sims,  breaking  to  me  the  dreadful  news 
of  the  death  of  my  favorite  cousin  Louise, 
who  had  been  thrown  from  her  horse  and 
injured  fatally.  Sims  would  meet  me  in 
London  if  some  one  would  escort  me 
there.  In  a  tumult  of  passionate  grief, 
my  only  desire  wTas  to  be  with  my  be- 
reaved aunt.  Malcolm  insisted  upon  tak- 
ing care  of  me,  and  only  left  me  at  the 
gates  of  Lindenmere.  The  winter  passed 
in  deepest  seclusion.  There  was  no 
Yule-log  nor  Christmas  cheer.  Aunt  Se- 
ton's  heart  seemed  buried  in  the  grave  of 
her  favorite  child.  I  kept  my  soul  on  the 
stale  crumbs  of  practical  realisms.  My 
restless  nature  had  become  tamed  by  my 
various  experiences,  and  I  felt  sometimes 
as  if  ages  had  passed  between  my  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  years.  The  full  au- 
rora of  passion  had  so  often  flashed  up 
into  my  life  when  I  was  with  Malcolm,  he 
must  have  read  the  story  in  my  tell-tale 
eyes,  and  yet  he  spoke  not  after  those 
never-forgotten  words  in  the  library ;  and 
if  he  were  poor,  what  a  fair  fabric  I  had 
woven  with  my  wealth  for  him,  and  al- 
though I  became  as  a  loved  daughter  to 
my  aunt  in  her  grief,  read  wise  books, 
and  gave  up  all  my  wild  wandering  and 
dreamy  life,  two  experiences  I  could  not 
forget — my  midnight  visitor,  and  the  in- 
expressible sweetness  of  the  intoxicating 
draught  I  tasted  when  I  lay  against  his 
breast  and  heard  the  few  words  he  mur- 
mured in  my  ear. 

With  the  early  spring  blossoms  came 
the  quiet  wedding,  and  the  departure  of 
the  young  bride  for  her  new  home.  The 
warm  summer  days  drifted  peacefully  by. 
Elsie's  letters  were  frequent,  but  there 
were  no  changes  there.  Lady  Set  on 
showed  no  desire  to  leave  her  seclusion, 
and  I  was  quite  content.  The  leaves 
fell  one  by  one  to  the  dust,  and  there 
came  a  letter  from  Elsie  entreating  me 
to  go  to  her  if  my  aunt  could  spare  me. 
Her  father  was  failing  rapidly  in  mind 
and  body,  and  Malcolm  was  forced  to  go 
to  Edinburgh  on  protracted  legal  busi- 
ness. 

Aunt  Seton  was  willing  to  let  me  go, 
and  all  the  more  readily  that  she  contem- 
plated joining  some  friends  in  the  coun- 
try for  a  relief  and  change. 

Again  Elsie  and  I  sat  together  by  the 
fire  in  the  great  hall,  and  a  quiet  happi- 
ness stole  over  me,  to  which  I  yielded  with 
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all  the  more  abandon  because  he  was  not 
there  to  see  it. 

' '  Am  I  not  to  have  my  old  room,  El- 
sie ?"  I  asked,  as  Ave  ascended  the  stairs 
and  turned  down  the  wide  hall. 

"Malcolm  orders  not,"  laughed  Elsie; 
"and  his  confidence  in  your  little  wise 
head  is  so  unlimited  that  he  chooses  you 
to  take  his  place,  and  be  near  me  and 
papa." 

"What  a  charming  room!"  I  exclaim- 
ed, as  we  entered  the  door  facing  Elsie's, 
and  were  greeted  with  a  blaze  of  light 
from  the  cheery  tire  and  candles  reflect- 
ing in  a  modern  mirror,  white  and  gilt 
wall-paper,  and  pretty  chintz  hangings. 

"Old  Sandy  put  the  paper  on  himself, 
he  said,  for  the  bonny  bairn  ;  and  old 
Nance  came  up  to  see  it  all,  smoking  the 
new  pipe  the  winsome  leddy  sent  her ;  and 
Tibbie  and  Jeanie,  to  say  nothing  of  Elsie, 
made  the  curtains,  and  filled  the  vases 
with  the  heather  and  bog-myrtle,  and  con- 
fiscated the  new  sheep  rugs,  and  my  serv- 
ice to  ye,  mem;"  and  Elsie  dropped  a 
courtesy  mockingly. 

My  sleep  was  very  sweet  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  I  entered  upon  my  du- 
ties regularly  with  Elsie  as  a  daughter 
of  the  house.  The  severe  weather  kept 
us  closely  confined  in-doors;  and  as  the 
end  of  the  month  approached,  my  mind 
dwelt  constantly  upon  the  haunted  room, 
and  I  resolved  to  privately  visit  it  by  day- 
light the  eve  of  All-Saints. 

The  morning  dawned  dark  and  gloomy. 
Misty  wreaths  like  clouds  hung  low  over 
the  hills.  The  storm  had  passed  away,  so 
that  the  thunderous  roar  of  the  loch  sub- 
sided into  a  low  murmurous  diapason.  I 
chose  the  hour  when  the  laird  was  asleep, 
and  Elsie  busy  with  her  home  duties;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  my  return,  I 
stood  in  the  familiar  chamber,  and  again 
experienced  that  uncanny  shivering  sen- 
sation. It  was  dark,  cold,  and  death-like 
in  its  solitude.  I  crept  stealthily  across 
to  a  window,  and  opened  the  blind.  The 
desk  remained  as  I  had  last  seen  it ;  noth- 
ing had  been  disturbed ;  and  I  left  the  room 
with  a  half-formed  plan  perfected. 

Malcolm  returned  that  night,- fatigued 
and  depressed.  As  he  pressed  my  hand 
in  his  firm  grasp,  and  bade  me  welcome 
with  his  courtly  grace,  the  look  in  his 
eyes  had  not  changed,  and  my  foolish 
heart  beat  happily.  "He  loves  me,  I 
know  he  loves  me,"  I,  like  a  silly  maiden, 
kept  repeating  to  myself. 


As  we  gathered  around  the  hall  fire, 
' '  Don't  you  keep  All-hallow  Eve?"  I  asked, 
quietly.  ltI  have  a  dim  memory  of  fes- 
tivals of  that  kind  long  ago,  when  the 
servants  danced  and  played  all  manner  of 
games  and  tricks." 

"  Never,"  said  Elsie,  shaking  her  curly 
head  mournfully.  "Grandmother  never 
allowed  it,  and  papa  never  has  been  in  the 
mood;  but  our  few  retainers,"  and  she 
smiled  sadly,  "always  pretend  to  be  sick, 
and  manage  to  have  a  little  gathering  in 
the  kitchens,  and  something  hot  to  keep 
up  courage  against  the  bogles,  and  we 
don't  mind  that,  do  we,  Malcolm  ?" 

I  remembered  with  a  shiver  one  year 
ago,  when  I  was  unaware  of  the  day  of 
the  month. 

Malcolm  smiled  affectionately  as  he 
said,  11  No,  indeed,  little  sister ;  but  talking 
of  All-Saints  Eve,  are  you  never  supersti- 
tious, Miss  Cameron  ?  Have  you  no  dread 
of  Hallowe'en,  as  we  call  it  here,  when 
witches  and  evil  spirits  are  abroad  upon 
their  baleful  errands  ?  Old  Sandy  and 
his  familiar,  Nance,  declare  they  hear  the 
brownie  o1  nights." 

"What  is  the  brownie?"  I  asked,  with 
a  little  tremor  in  my  voice. 

' '  The  brownie  is  a  domestic  spirit,  very 
harmless  in  its  way,  whose  voice  is  always 
heard  lamenting  when  a  danger  or  death 
is  about  to  befall  the  family,  like  the  Irish 
banshee.  Now  I  would  not  object  to  a 
family  brownie  if  it  came  in  the  shape  of 
one  of  those  beautiful  Valkyrias  of  the 
Gothic  paradise,  who  bestow  on  the  spirit 
of  the  departing  warrior  that  heaven  he 
eagerly  rushes  on  death  to  obtain." 

And  Malcolm  looked  at  me  with  so  in- 
tense a  gaze  that,  to  conceal  my  emotion,  I 
said,  laughingly,  "  More  practical  persons 
would  prefer  to  live  in  these  prosaic  days 
than  die  for  any  reward  the  gods  might 
offer.  Some  day  I  will  sing  to  you  a  de- 
liciously  frightful  old  ballad  or  legend 
of  All-hallo we'en,  called  'Bonny  Jane,' 
with  such  a  weird  ending,  as  thus : 

"  '  Yet  legends  say,  at  Hallowe'en, 

When  silence  holds  her  deepest  reign, 
That  still  the  ferryman  fiend  is  seen 
To  waft  the  monk  and  bonny  Jane.' " 

IX. 

I  changed  my  dress,  and  sat  quietly 
waiting  in  a  soft  flannel  dressing-gown 
and  slippers  for  the  household  to  retire. 
When  all  sounds  had  ceased,  I  gently 
opened  my  door  and  looked  down  the 
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"THE  hands  stretched  forth  appealingly." 


hall,  where  in  a  niche  a  lamp  burned  all 
night,  and  where  I  intended  to  light  my 
candle,  when,  to  my  intense  surprise,  I 
saw  the  laird  before  me,  with  weak,  un- 
certain step  approaching  the  stairs,  hold- 
ing his  lamp  in  his  hand.  I  swiftly 
and  softly  followed  as  he  turned  down 
the  passage  leading  to  the  room  where  I 
had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  watch  by 
the  door  during  the  mystic  hour.  He 
passed  in,  and  I  watched  his  movements, 
still  keeping  near  the  entrance.    The  shak- 


ing hands  placed  the  lamp  on  top  of  the 
desk;  he  then  opened  the  doors,  mutter- 
ing: "It  must  be  here.  There  must  be 
something.  Mother,  mother,  how  you 
hurt  me!  You  never  meant  it."  To  my 
horror,  the  same  awful  figure  suddenly 
appeared  near  him.  I  stood  in  awe-strick- 
en fascination.  The  hands  stretched  forth 
appealingly;  the  face  wore  a  look  of  ag- 
ony. The  unconscious  old  man  turned, 
gazed  for  a  second,  with  a  cry  of  horror, 
and  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor.    I  fled 
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shrieking  from  the  spot,  and  down  the 
hall  to  call  Malcolm  and  Elsie,  who  heard 
my  cries  and  rushed  from  their  rooms. 
They  flew  in  an  agony  of  fear  to  their  fa- 
ther's side,  and  I  followed  as  fast  as  my 
shaking  limbs  would  permit.  The  papers 
lay  scattered  about,  the  chair  was  over- 
turned, and  the  old  man  lay  like  one  dead, 
with  wide-open  eyes,  and  an  expression 
of  intense  horror  imprinted  on  his  face. 
They  carried  him  to  his  room.  I  simply 
told  them  that  I  had  followed  their  fa- 
ther, fancying  he  was  walking  in  his  sleep, 
which  was  true.  The  doctor  arrived  in 
an  hour,  and  gave  no  hope  of  life  linger- 
ing longer  than  the  next  day.  I  was  left 
to  myself,  and  my  dream  came  to  me  as 
if  by  inspiration.  There  was  a  mystery. 
It  might  be  explained  by  the  book,  and 
the  old  man's  peace  of  mind  restored.  I 
then  shared  the  vigils  of  the  brother  and 
sister  until  they  sent  me  to  bed.  Alone 
again,  I  tried  to  recall  my  dream.  The 
book  was  old,  with  a  leather  cover,  the 
writing  in  black  and  red  ink.  Then,  with 
a  determined  will,  before  day  dawned,  I 
took  my  candle  and  retraced  m-y  steps  to 
the  fatal  chamber.  All  was  still.  "Poor 
ghost!11  I  thought,  as  my  heart  swelled 
with  pity,  "  whatever  brings  you  from 
your  grave,  perhaps  I  can  give  you  rest." 
I  opened  the  doors,  and  resolutely  took 
out  all  of  the  papers,  and  searched  each 
pigeon-hole  and  several  small  drawers. 
After  replacing  them,  almost  in  despair, 
I  saw  the  large  drawer,  which  I  tried  to 
open,  but  some  obstacle  within  prevented 
my  effecting  more  than  a  narrow  aper- 
ture. For  the  first  time  in  my  idle  life 
my  slim  hands  and  wrists  served  me  use- 
fully. 

After  repeated  efforts  I  succeeded  in 
forcing  my  hand  through  the  opening, 
and  grasped  the  bent  cover  of  a  book. 
Another  trial  of  strength,  and  I  held  an 
old  receipt-book  eagerly  to  the  light,  and 
a  rapid  glance  through  the  leaves  showed 
writing  in  black  and  in  red  ink.  There 
was  nothing  else  in  the  drawer  but  pack- 
ages of  seeds. 

In  one's  life  sometimes  there  comes 
some  great  shock,  which  either  benumbs 
the  faculties  or  stimulates  every  power  of 
mind  and  body  into  action.  The  horrible 
fact  of  a  dream  being  a  reality,  that  I  was 
in  some  supernatural  or  extraordinary 
manner  en  rapport  with  a  being  of  an- 
other world,  which  was  clearly  no  illusion 
of  the  brain,  while  it  nearly  paralyzed  my 


limbs,  aroused  in  me  a  fearful  sense  of 
responsibility  and  forced  me  into  action. 
A  terrible  panic  seized  me,  and  I  flew  in 
dread  from  the  room,  carrying  my  prize 
with  me,  as  the  gray  dawn  swept  the 
shadows  from  the  sky.  I  found  Elsie 
crouched  before  my  fire  weeping. 

' '  Oh,  Marjorie !"  she  cried,  ' 1  where  have 
you  been  ?  Papa's  mind  is  wandering. 
He  says  his  mother  appeared  to  him  with 
outstretched  hands,  and  his  right  side  is 
palsied." 

Now  was  my  time  to  speak.  I  sat  down 
on  the  rug  and  held  her  in  my  arms. 
"He  was  right,  Elsie  dear;  his  mind 
does  not  wander.  I  saw  the  spirit  of 
your  grandmother  one  year  ago,  and 
again  to-night.  Don't  start  nor  ask  ques- 
tions, please.  I'll  tell  you  all  by-and-by. 
Tell  me  now  what  there  was  between  your 
father  and  his  mother  in  as  few  words  as 
possible." 

"  She  cursed  him  and  disinherited  him, 
leaving  everything  to  Malcolm  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  be  the  laird  over  papa, 
and  never  share  the  property  with  him  or 
aid  him  in  any  way,  or  we  would  be  out- 
casts, and  a  distant  branch  of  the  family 
inherit.  Malcolm  has  accepted  the  con- 
ditions of  the  will  to  keep  the  home,  but 
has  never  touched  any  of  the  money,  and 
we  live  and  have  lived  on  papa's  little  in- 
come which  he  had  from  my  grandfather. 
Papa's  failing  health  forces  my  brother  to 
take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  laird  in 
public.  He  has  given  his  life  to  papa, 
and  denied  himself  every  pleasure,  every 
thought  of  self;"  and  Elsie's  voice  failed 
through  excess  of  feeling. 

And  this  was  the  mystery  of  his  silence 
toward  me,  the  life  of  privation.  He  seem- 
ed glorified  in  my  sight ;  but  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  I  told  Elsie  of  my 
dream,  and  together  we  looked  carefully 
through  the  book,  and  at  last,  to  our  joy, 
we  found  the  words  as  I  had  dreamed  of 
them,  and  added  below  was  the  date,  prov- 
ing that  this  last  will  had  been  written 
just  before  death. 

We  clung  to  each  other  for  a  moment 
in  a  passion  of  tears,  shed  from  mingled 
joy  and  grief,  and  then  Elsie  took  the 
book  to  Malcolm.  I  crept  to  the  half- 
opened  door  and  looked  in.  The  old  laird 
lay  with  his  head  on  his  son's  breast,  his 
poor  patient  eyes  gazing  in  his  face. 

' '  Can  you  ever  forgive  me,  dearest  fa- 
ther," he  repeated,  "for  my  neglect  of 
this  solemn  trust  ?    Do  you  heed  me  ? 
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Hear  what  I  have  to  accuse  myself  of, 
and  know  what  misery  you  might  have 
been  spared.  Before  her  death,  grand- 
mother said  that  a  book  was  left  for  me  in 
her  desk  containing  receipts  for  mental 
and  bodily  health,  for  men  as  well  as  cat- 
tle, and  she  charged  me  solemnly  to  read 
it  carefully  and  profit  by  it.  Father,  you 
know  the  rest.  I  saw  this  book,  and 
thrust  it  in  a  drawer  of  the  desk,  and  for- 
got it.  God  knows  my  only  thoughts 
were,  and  have  been,  of  you.  And  this 
message  from  the  dead  comes  too  late." 

A  smile  of  ineffable  peace  dwelt  upon 
the  old  man's  face  as  he  whispered :  ' '  Not 
too  late,  my  boy ;  it  is  never  too  late  to 
know  that  she  blessed  me  at  last.  Call 
Marjorie  to  me." 

I  approached,  and  with  his  poor  left 
hand  he  drew  me  to  his  breast,  and  kissed 
and  blessed  me.  Elsie  lay  weeping  by 
his  side,  and  there  was  a  low  wailing  out- 
side of  the  door  from  the  faithful  retain- 
ers of  the  household.  A  heavenly  ra- 
diance overspread  the  wan  face,  the  dim 
eyes  looked  their  last  upon  his  children, 
and  the  old  laird  at  last  found  peace. 

X. 

It  is  again  the  eve  of  All-Saints.  I  am 
no  longer  Marjorie  Cameron,  but  Mistress 
Marjorie  Ronald,  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
Glen  Ronald,  and  Macpherson  Tower, 
and  though  we  had  been  married  three 
months,  we — Malcolm  and  I — never  wea- 
ried of  telling  each  other  again  and  again 
the  sweet  old,  old  story.  We  had  just 
returned  from  the  Continent,  and,  like  a 
willful  spoiled  child,  I  insisted  upon  going 
direct  to  Glen  Ronald  for  a  week  before 
calling  for  Elsie  at  Lady  Seton\s,  and  estab- 
lishing ourselves  in  London  until  certain 
important  plans  of  mine  were  perfected. 
We  were  very  rich,  my  fortune  and  his 
together;  and  Elsie  resigned  all  claim  to 
the  Tower  conditionally.  She  said,  with 
saucy  imperativeness,  that  we  accepted 
her  as  the  incumbrance,  which  my  aunt 
Seton  begged  to  share,  for  Elsie  had  quite 
won  her  heart.  And  even  Sims  proved 
faithless ;  so  I  made  her  over  to  her  new 
little  mistress,  and  took  honest  Jeanie  into 
my  especial  service  under  my  French 
maid. 

We  paced  the  long  drawing-room,  Mal- 
colm and  I,  when  the  gray  gloaming  and 
fire-light  blended  softly  together.  The 
great  deer-hound  lay  stretched  on  the  soft 
sheep  rug.    Outside,  the  wind  wailed  eeri- 


ly about  the  house,  but  I  no  longer  trem- 
bled, for  a  protecting  arm  was  about  me, 
and  the  wealth  of  a  great  abiding  love 
encompassed  me. 

We  had  discussed,  until  all  argument, 
all  ideas,  were  exhausted,  the  subject  of 
my  dream  and  what  had  appeared  to  me. 
We  acknowledged  our  belief  that 

"  millions  of  spiritual  creatures 
Walk  the  earth,  both  when  we  wake 
And  when  we  sleep." 

"And,"  observed  Malcolm,  "we  have  bet- 
ter warrant  than  superstition  for  the  be- 
lief. Why  should  we  doubt  the  agency 
of  ministering  angels?  Do  you  remem- 
ber, darling,  that  passage  in  Klopstock's 
'  Messiah'  in  which  the  angel  Abadonna 
resigns  his  charge  ?  Even  for  Judas  we 
can  not  help  but  feel  a  thrill  of  interest." 

"It  seems  a  link  between  earth  and 
some  other  space — I  dare  not  say  heaven," 
I  returned,  "nor  yet  hell;  and  the  belief 
in  the  agency  of  these  spirits  is  certainly 
confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the  language 
of  Scripture.  And  now,  Malcolm,"  I  add- 
ed, in  my  most  fascinating  manner,  draw- 
ing down  the  dear  face  for  a  kiss,  ' 1  do  you 
know  that  from  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
you  I  called  you  a  grand  Viking  ?" 

"And  do  you  know,"  he  interrupted, 
' '  that  I  always  called  you  my  Valkyria, 
though  I  never  dared  hope  for  the  heaven 
you  have  given  me." 

"Then  we  are  quits;  and  you  did  not 
have  to  pass  through  death  to  gain  your 
heaven.  And  now  for  a  boon:  promise 
to  say  yes."  And  naturally,  with  my 
head  leaning  against  his  breast,  how  could 
he  say  nay?  "  I  want  you  to  watch  with 
me  to-night,  dear  Malcolm,  in  that  room. 
I  must  watch  there,  if  I  go  alone." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  again  I  kept 
my  vigil  in  that  grewsome  chamber.  A 
strong  arm  clasped  me,  and  firm  warm 
hands  held  mine,  as  we  sat  together  in 
the  shadow.  It  was  a  black  night.  The 
loch  roared  in  the  distance ;  rain  splashed 
against  the  windows  in  the  mirk  hours; 
the  wind  swept  about  the  trees  and  around 
the  house  with  the  wail  and  sob  of  depart- 
ing spirits. 

We  sat  in  silent  expectancy.  The  night 
waned,  and  the  cold  gray  dawn  stole  into 
the  gloomy  room,  a  warmer  light,  and  we 
looked  each  other  in  the  eyes  with  calm 
content.  The  poor  ghost  had  found  rest, 
and  the  curse  had  departed  for  evermore 
from  the  house  of  Ronald. 
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ject  of  more  attention  from  his  Majesty 
than  the  gorgeous  flower  parterres  or  the 
clumps  of  semi-tropical  foliage,  trans- 
planted to  please  his  eye,  here  and  there 
throughout  the  princely  gardens.  When 
the  berries  were  almost  blushing  in  full 
crimson  beauty  of  ripeness,  his  Royal 
Highness  made  the  unpleasant  discovery 
that  multitudes  of  sparrows  not  only  cov- 
eted the  fruit  as  much  as  he,  but  that  they 
had  eaten  them  all  before  he  could  mus- 
ter an  alarm,  mount  guard,  and  pick  the 
clusters  for  himself. 

A  quaint  chronicler  tells  us,  thereupon, 
that  the  wrath  of  his  Highness  was  not 
confined  to  a  single  or  repeated  explosions 
of  disgust  on  the  garden  walks,  but  that 
an  edict  was  published  at  once  ordering 
the  extermination  of  the  Pyrgita  domes- 
tica ;  and  so  thoroughly  did  the  vassals 
of  the  crown  carry  out  this  law,  that  the 
unhappy  sparrows  were  literally  elimi- 
nated from  the  Prussian  realms.  Then 
this  old  historian  goes  on  to  say  that  to 
the  great  surprise  of  "his  Majestic'1  the 
currant  bushes  were  not  permitted,  aft- 
er the  expulsion  of  these  birds,  to  render 
service  after  their  kind,  for  a  strange  fly 
next  year  followed,  and  "did  eate  ye 
leaves'1  so  extensively  that  the  shrubs 
again  failed  in  bearing;  and  so  on,  sea- 
son after  season,  until  the  king,  weary  of 
seeing  the  ravage,  revoked  the  decree  of 
death  to  the  sparrow,  and  actually  paid 
out  of  the  royal  treasury  some  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  the  form  of  re- 
wards to  his  people  for  their  zeal  in  bring- 
ing the  exiled  birds  back. 

Thus  the  sparrow,  which  we  have 
brought  over  from  the  Continent,  is  no 
stranger  to  persecution,  and  the  success 
with  which  he  fights  for  a  living  here 
augurs  well  for  his  future;  but,  like  all 
other  people  of  pronounced  character,  he 
has  decided  phases  of  good  commingled 
with  much  that  is  as  decidedly  evil :  hence 
his  friends  and  his  foes  have  arisen,  and 
the  overburdened  refrain  of  their  angry 
disavowals  and  recriminations  is  spread 
out  within  the  columns  of  the  press 
wherever  men  can  read  in  this  country. 
Now  we  too  have  a  grievance,  but  a  ju- 
dicial examination  of  the  ofl'ense  of  the 
sparrow  brings  us  in  good  faith  to  com- 
plain just  as  much  of  our  own  robin, 
which  we  have  immortalized  in  song  and 
in  prose,  and  many  other  home  birds. 

The  sparrow  comes  from  a  good  family, 
having  a  host  of  representatives  in  Eu- 
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rope,  and  a  full  list  in  North  America; 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  only  scion  of 
this  large  division  of  the  bird  tribe  from 
which  the  gift  of  song  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  withheld.  Everybody  who  has 
strolled  in  the  country  during  May  and 
June  has  listened  to  the  sweet  love  carols 
of  our  chirping  and  song  sparrows,  but 
no  one  ever  heard  the  sparrow  in  ques- 
tion utter  a  single  sound  that  possessed 
the  faintest  melody — nothing  but  that  in- 
cessant complaining  chirp  and  distressful 
chatter  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other — no  intermission,  no  rest.  If  it 
could  sing  like  our  cat-bird,  or  even  the 
clumsy  robin,  for  instance,  the  opposition 
to  it  which  now  exists  would,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  never  have  been  aroused,  because  in 
all  fairness,  waiving  the  question  of  song, 
the.  sparrow  can  not  be  called  any  better 
or  worse  than  the  rest  of  its  kind,  which 
are  all  plump,  sober,  dull-plumaged  birds. 

The  characteristic  preference  which  the 
sparrow  has  for  the  haunts  of  man,  its 
selection  of  the  busiest  centres  of  great 
cities  for  chief  residence  and  enjoyment, 
would  at  first  sight  imply  that  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  personal  companionship  of 
ourselves,  when,  in  fact,  it  will  not  bear 
confinement  in  cages  like  the  robin,  the 
redbird,  and  a  score  of  others  which  are 
indigenous  to  our  country,  and  are  called 
birds  of  the  wild  woods.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  cowers  and  sulks,  refuses  food  and 
all  attention  from  our  hand,  until  death 
relieves  it  from  further  suffering.  Be- 
fore, however,  beginning  to  speak  of  its 
many  peculiarities,  it  is  better  that  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  this  little 
foreigner  should  be  presented,  in  order 
that  people  may  judge  of  the  degree  in 
which  an  insignificant  beginning  in  some 
matters  may  be  instrumental  in  produ- 
cing results  of  important  and  far-reach- 
ing consequence. 

The  first  attempt,  as  far  as  is  known, 
to  introduce  the  common  house-sparrow 
of  Europe  to  our  country  was  made  by  a 
gentleman  name  Desblois,  in  Portland, 
Maine,  during  the  autumn  of  1858:  he 
brought  over  a  few  birds  from  the  Conti- 
nent, and  liberated  them  in  a  large  gar- 
den which  was  situated  within  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city.  They  remained 
there  sheltered  and  secure  under  the 
eaves  of  a  neighboring  church  through- 
out the  winter,  and  in  the  following 
spring  settled  down  happily  enough  to 
the  labor  of  nest-building  and  rearing 
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their  young.  Two  years  later  the  first 
pair  of  these  finches  were  set  at  liberty 
near  Madison  Square,  New  York  city; 
the  importation  was  steadily  repeated,  the 
birds  being  released  in  the  Central  Park 
and  at  Jersey  City.  They  were  first  in- 
troduced to  Boston  in  1868  by  the  city 
government,  and  to  Philadelphia  by  the 
municipal  authorities  in  1869,  and  from 
these  small  beginnings  the  house-sparrow 
has  been  spread  all  over  this  Northern 
country  wherever  we  have  a  city  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  fluttering 
nocks  of  the  robust,  noisy  little  foreigner 
enliven  the  streets  thereof  in  every  direc- 
tion. Their  numbers  are  nearly  count- 
less. 

The  object  at  first  for  the  introduction 
of  the  house-sparrow  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  a  practical  suggestion, 
but  rather  one  in  the  nature  of  sentiment. 
Since,  however,  the  attention  of  the  cit- 
izens was  called  to  the  great  nuisance 
of  the  existence  of  canker  and  measure 
worms  in  the  shade  trees  of  the  old  cities 
of  the  Union,  the  fact  that  the  house-spar- 
row would  remain  with  us  all  winter,  and 
feed  as  energetically  upon  the  worms  as 
any  of  our  own  birds — which  always,  with- 
out excex^tion,  left  for  warmer  climes  ev- 
ery season  —  the  thought  of  practical 
application  took  life  in  encouraging  the 
introduction  of  the  English  sparrow  as  a 
means  of  relief  more  certain  than  that  af- 
forded by  any  or  all  of  our  indigenous 
finches.  As  soon  as  this  became  gener- 
ally understood,  the  little  John  Bull  was 
distributed  with  great  industry  all  over 
the  country  for  this  purpose ;  but  as  sure 
as  it  became  numerous  in  any  town  or 
city,  a  spirited  opposition  sprang  up  to  it, 
and  exists  to-day  with  more  or  less  vital- 
ity in  every  section  where  the  bird  is  fair- 
ly settled.  Whole  books  have  been  writ- 
ten pro  and  con,  and  naturalists  have 
waged  unrelenting  war  upon  one  another, 
as  they  differed  in  estimating  the  value 
and  the  services  of  Pyrgita  domestica ; 
but  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  en- 
tire practical  bearing  of  the  controversy 
has  not  been  fully  presented  by  either  the 
friends  or  the  foes  of  the  little  finch,  for  it 
must  seem  clear  enough  to  those  who  will 
follow  the  line  of  argument  in  this  article 
that  while  the  house-sparrow  is  eminently 
lit  and  wonderfully  well  constituted  for 
life  in  Northern  cities,  yet  it  is  a  sad  row- 
dy and  nuisance  in  the  country;  while  in 
the  former  case  it  renders  admirable  serv- 


ice in  destroying  insect  pests  that  disfigure 
the  shady  avenues  of  city  forestry,  yet  in 
the  latter  field  it  can  not  compete  with 
our  native  birds  in  entomological  service 
to  man,  and  having  given  good  reason 
for  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  growers  of 
fruit,  they  are  doubly  incensed  because 
the  law  will  not  allow  them  to  shoot,  trap, 
or  destroy  the  enemy. 

When,  however,  Ave  come  to  regard  the 
sparrow  with  reference  to  special  adapta- 
tion for  city  life,  we  are  free  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  possesses  characteristics  fit- 
ting it  for  that  existence  far  superior  to 
any  of  our  native  birds.  It  is  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  the  shock  of  our 
rudest  winters;  and  it  is  a  source  of  in- 
finite relief  and  amusement  to  our  people 
in  the  large  towns  all  over  the  country, 
who,  by  reason  of  poverty  or  else  absorb- 
ing occupation,  are  never  able  to  spend 
their  summers  in  rural  districts,  and  who, 
were  it  not  for  the  chattering  little  finch 
in  question,  would  hardly  know  what  a 
wee  bird  really  looked  like.  Look  again 
at  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  this  expa- 
triated sparrow  for  a  residence  in  the  be- 
grimed and  smoky  thoroughfares  of  com- 
merce in  our  Western  cities  particularly, 
where  soft  coal  is  the  sole  fuel  and  bate 
for  heating,  lighting,  and  manufacturing. 
Here,  amid  the  noise  and  jar  of  active 
business  competition,  why  should  the  bird 
sing  ?  Who  has  time  to  stop  and  listen  ? 
And  if  he  did,  what  kind  of  satisfaction 
could  be  gathered,  with  the  banging  of  a 
trip-hammer  on  the  one  side  and  the  rat- 
tling of  freight  trucks  on  the  other  ? 

No,  it  is  more,  much  more,  than  right 
to  ask  a  bird  which  shall  agree  to  winter 
and  summer  with  us  in  our  cities  of  iron, 
brick,  and  stone  to  possess  the  power  of 
song,  and  sing  accordingly ;  it  would  sim- 
ply be  an  idle  and  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  a  beautiful  gift  for  Nature  to  en- 
dow any  such  ornithological  subject  with 
the  faculty — contrary  to  her  perfect  laws, 
and  in  violation  of  her  perfect  wisdom. 
The  idea  of  a  house-sparrow  trying  to  vo- 
calize as  it  perches  on  the  coping  of  a 
pawnbroker's  window,  while  the  sound  of 
an  auctioneer's  bell  or  of  an  elevated  rail- 
way train  deafens  the  ear,  and  the  smoke 
of  a  foundry  darkens  the  air! 

The  pre-eminent  qualifications  of  the 
sparrow  for  life  in  our  busy,  noisy  marts 
of  commerce  should  not  be  permitted  in 
the  mind  of  a  fair  observer  to  weigh  for  a 
moment  heavily  in  its  favor  as  an  argu- 
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merit  for  adaptation  to  the  suburbs  or 
country  residence.  Here  the  Pyrgita  is 
a  nuisance  rather  than  an  aid  or  pleasure 
to  man.  It  becomes  low  and  vulgar  when 
brought  into  contrast  with  the  form,  plum- 
age, and  song  of  our  own  birds;  and  he 
who  comes  out  early  in  the  softness  of 
some  bright  June  morning  for  a  stroll 
over  his  lawn  and  a  tour  of  his  garden, 
may  be  well  acquitted  of  injustice  if  he 
shall  be  found  with  anger  in  his  heart  and 
wrath  in  his  eye  for  the  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  little  brown  sparrows  that  ca- 
rouse, like  so  many  rowdy  boys,  through 
his  cherry-trees,  and  wantonly  shake  the 
dew  from  his  currants  into  their  mischiev- 
ous beaks. 

The  intense  vitality  and  self-assurance 
of  the  house-sparrow  manifests  itself,  how- 
ever, to  great  advantage  during  the  win- 
ters that  clog  our  city  streets  with  ice  and 
snow,  and  by  its  real  philosophy  under 
difficulties  it  must  cheer  many  a  discour- 
aged man  or  woman  to  a  fresh  effort  and 
a  lighter  heart.  It  is  the  only  bird  not 
domesticated  that  will  winter  and  sum- 
mer alike  with  us  in  our  Northern  cities 
and  villages,  and,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
ever  been  able  to  observe,  the  Pyrgita  has 
never  used  force  to  drive  other  birds  from 
its  local  habitation;  but  it  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  our  songsters  are  not 
as  noisy  or  as  gregarious  during  the  mat- 
ing season  as  is  the  house-sparrow,  and 
therefore  when  the  former  are  surround- 
ed by  the  clatter  of  the  boisterous  broods 
of  the  latter,  many  of  them  naturally  re- 
tire to  more  peaceful  limits — to  the  sub- 
urbs, and  to  the  country — where  they  are 
not  annoyed  by  the  incessant  gossip  and 
bustle  of  their  imported  brethren.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years  the  writer  has 
resided  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time  in 
the  Smithsonian  Building,  that  stands  sur- 
rounded by  a  fifty-acre  park  of  lawn,  for- 
estry, and  shrubs,  at  Washington.  He  can 
recall  the  earlier  days  when  the  indige- 
nous birds  were  certainly  much  more  nu- 
merous there  than  they  now  are,  and  when 
their  peculiarly  sweet  songs  of  May  and 
June  delightfully  opened  and  closed  the 
lovely  days  of  that  season  of  the  year. 
The  sparrow  came  a  few  years  ago,  and 
to-day  its  monotonous  chirp  is  the  pre- 
dominant sound  early  and  late  throughout 
the  park  and  the  city,  though  there  are  a 
fair  number  of  our  song-sparrows,  robins, 
warblers,  and  orioles  still  scattered  as  they 
nest  here  and  there  within  the  grounds  ; 


but  when  they  do  stay,  the  incessant  harsh 
chirping  of  their  English  cousin  seems  to 
rob  them  of  almost  all  desire  to  sing  them- 
selves, so  that  we  are  only  treated  now  to 
occasional  outbursts  of  their  own  charm- 
ing melody. 

The  sparrow  is  emphatically  a  bird  of 
business  and  nothing  else.  It  has  no  ear 
for  music,  no  time  for  art — no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  it  at- 
tends solely  and  strictly  to  business,  and 
the  great  absorbing  theme  of  its  energetic 
life  is  how  to  successfully  rear  three  or 
four  broods  of  its  kind  every  year.  The 
fact  that  it  pays  such  devoted,  diligent  at- 
tention to  this  subject  is  that  which  ren- 
ders it  of  such  real,  substantial  service  to 
the  better  preservation  and  yjrotection  of 
our  city  shade  trees.  It  is  very  common- 
ly held  that  the  sparrow  does  not  destroy 
insects  by  seeking  these  pests  as  food,  but 
that  it  preys  upon  street  sweepings  and 
refuse  from  dwellings.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  incorrectness  of  that  point  may 
be  made  entirely  clear  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  probable  truth  of  this  fact: 
not  one  of  the  young  sparrows,  from  the 
day  they  are  hatched  until  they  are  fully 
fledged,  can  subsist  upon  any  food  except 
the  larvae  of  insects  and  certain  insects 
themselves.  Therefore  each  pair  of  spar- 
rows, in  the  labor  of  raising  three  or  four 
distinct  broods  of  their  young  during  the 
sx>ring  and  summer,  must  seek  for  and 
destroy  an  enormous  aggregate  of  insect 
and  worm  life  by  thus  rearing  and  feed- 
ing their  hearty,  voracious  nurslings,  be- 
cause the  hunger  of  the  nestlings  seems 
never  to  be  assuaged,  while  the  efforts  of 
the  parents  to  satisfy  it  do  not  cease  from 
early  dawn  until  late  in  the  evening.  In- 
deed, so  difficult  do  the  old  birds  find  the 
task  of  satisfying  the  craving  appetites  of 
their  young  with  this  dainty  fare  that 
they  themselves  are  frequently  compelled 
to  feed  in  turn  upon  the  coarser  and  more 
abundant  food  which  they  find  in  the 
streets,  and  when  they  have  been  seen 
feeding  in  this  way  by  thoughtless  people, 
they  have  been  and  they  are  charged  with 
neglect  of  their  proper  duty — the  destruc- 
tion  of  insect  life. 

In  this  devotion  to  their  young  from 
early  in  May  until  the  end  of  September, 
as  their  swift  rotating  broods  appear,  the 
sparrows  in  our  cities  certainly  render 
efficient  and  valuable  service,  and  though 
they  do  crowd  out  from  our  parks  and 
squares  many  of  our  familiar  songsters. 
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vet  they  do  not  do  it  by  force,  nor  do  they 
entirely  drive  them  away.  The  writer, 
as  he  sits  in  contemplation  of  this  sub- 
ject, looks  out  before  him,  and  directly  op- 
posite his  window  in  the  Smithsonian 
Building,  at  a  magnificent  elm-tree,  in 
which  an  orchard  oriole,  a  summer  war- 
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bier,  and  the  sparrow  in  question  are  re- 
spectively rearing  their  young.  The  for- 
mer has  woven  its  peculiar  nest  high  in 
the  top  of  the  upper  limbs;  the  warbler 
has  knit  its  tiny  couch  at  the  extreme  end 
of  a  long  swaying  middle  branch;  while 
the  sturdy  Pyrgita  has  taken  possession 
of  a  snug  little  box  nailed  low  down  and 
close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  travels 
with  unremitting  diligence  to  and  fro 
with  food  for  its  noisy  young,  while  the 
song-birds  above  seem  to  come  and  go  at 
comparatively  rare  intervals  on  the  same 


errands.  But  while  it  is  plain  that  the 
sparrows  in  no  way  physically  whatever 
molest  the  warbler  or  the  oriole,  yet  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  the  incessant  harsh 
chirp  and  chatter  of  the  foreigners  de- 
press the  spirits  of  the  natives  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  seldom  heard  to  ex- 
ercise their  own  charming  powers  of  min- 
strelsy. 

Still  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
our  blackbirds  in  the  country  tease  and 
torment  the  gentler  thrushes  and  the  rob- 
ins, that  the  kingbirds  worry  the  doves, 
and  that  more  or  less  offensive  individ- 
uality is  the  rule  always  in  animal  life 
when  the  stronger  or  the  aggressive  en- 
counter the  weaker  or  more  retiring  ex- 
amples of  their  kind. 

So,  in  summing  up  the  charge  for  the 
public,  we  can  not  find  just  ground  upon 
which  to  remove  the  sparrow  from  our 
cities,  where  its  energetic  little  life  enliv- 
ens the  toil  of  the  smoke-begrimed  labor 
of  those  corporations;  but  we  do  think 
that  beyond  this  zone  of  existence  the 
sparrow  ceases  to  be  a  fair  object  for  pres- 
ervation, and  we  believe  that  free  action 
should  be  given  to  the  residents  of  the 
suburbs  and  the  country  to  deal  with  the 
mischievous  flocks  as  they  deem  best;  in 
other  words,  to  let  them  stand  or  fall 
upon  their  own  merits,  -just  as  we  do  with 
our  native  species  not  known  to  the  law 
as  game.  No  sensible  man  will  wage 
war  upon  the  birds  in  his  garden,  fields, 
or  orchard;  if  he  knows  anything  at  all 
about  them,  he  knows  that  they  strike  a 
balance  with  him  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son greatly  in  his  favor  ;  but  there  are 
times,  exceptional  occasions,  when  it  is 
not  only  justifiable,  but  it  is  necessary,  to 
use  powder  and  shot  for  the  protection  of 
some  special  crop,  and  when  these  occa- 
sions arise,  the  observer  will  notice,  if  he 
lives  near  the  city,  that  he  has  not  only 
sparrows  to  deal  with,  but  he  has  as  much 
or  even  greater  fault  to  find  with  the  rob- 
ins, the  orioles,  the  woodpeckers,  and 
scores  of  other  winged  marauders.  The 
inability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  ca- 
rousing among  the  rich  red  or  black  clus- 
ters of  fruit  on  a  cherry-tree,  or  of  sam- 
pling the  aromatic  fruit  of  the  vine  as  it 
hangs  in  blue,  black,  and  amber -toned 
masses  on  the  vines  in  September,  is  not 
a  sin  peculiar  to  this  bird  of  the  town  by 
any  means  :  it  is  shared  by  nearly  all  of 
its  feathered  relatives,  be  they  high  or 
low,  and  their  name  is  legion. 


A  NIGHT  ON  THE  TETE  NOIRE. 

BANG !  bang !  sounded  on  my  bedroom 
door,  awakening  me  from  my  pleas- 
ant slumbers.  Where  was  I  ?  I  sat  up 
in  bed,  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  rec- 
ollect. During  the  past  year  my  chap- 
eron Mrs.  Mason  and  I  had  been  travel- 
ling in  Europe,  and  so  rapidly  had  we 
gone  from  place  to  place  that  it  was  a 
very  common  occurrence  for  me  to  awake 
mornings  in  a  complete  mystery  as  to  my 
whereabouts.  However,  the  garqon  at 
my  door  determined  I  should  remember, 
for  he  now  accompanied  his  bangs  with 
the  following  broken  English:  "All  de 
people  dat  is  goin1  to  leave  Martigny  by 
diligence  for  de  Hospice  of  Great  St. 
Bernard  via  Liddes,  must  get  demselves 
up."' 


I  was  at  Martigny,  certainly,  but  I  was 
not  going  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  but 
over  the  Tete  Noire  Pass  to  Chamounix. 
I  would  have  time  for  just  one  more  nap. 
I  settled  myself  comfortably,  and  would 
have  succeeded  in  my  intention  but  for  a 
most  lively  rattling  at  my  door-knob. 

"  Well,  what's  wanted  ?"  cried  I. 

"What's  wanted?— you  are  wanted," 
replied  a  female  voice,  which  from  its 
sweetly  vinegared  and  decisive  tone  I  rec- 
ognized as  belonging  to  my  chaperon, 
Mrs.  Mason.  I  opened  the  door,  and  she 
entered,  ready  to  start,  her  travelling-bag 
and  guide-book  in  hand. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  she,  "why  are  you 
not  yet  dressed  (  I  sent  some  one  to 
awaken  you  an  hour  ago,  and  with  special 
injunctions  not  to  stop  knocking  until  he 
received  an  answer,  for  I  know  your  fond- 
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ness  for  sleeping;''  and  she  smiled  com- 
placently. 

"  He  did,"  replied  I,  yawning. 

' '  Then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  you  are  a 
great  dawdler.  You  would  just  like  to 
sleep,  sleep,  all  the  time." 

I  said  nothing,  but  began  imtting  on 
my  shoes  and  stockings. 

"Margaret  Bronson!"  she  exclaimed, 
after  a  moment  of  severe  scrutiny,  ' 1 1 
should  like  to  know  what  you  came 
abroad  for  ?" 

' '  For  fun, "  I  muttered,  gloomily ;  ' '  and 
a  precious  little  I  get  of  it,  too." 

"For  fun!"  she  echoed,  entirely  un- 
heeding the  remainder  of  my  sentence — 
"  for  fun!  Indeed  you  did  not  come  for 
fun.  Your  father  placed  you  under  my 
care  for  moral,  mental,  and  physical  im- 
provement. But,"  shaking  her  head  and 
sighing  deeply,  ' '  it  seems  a  most  hope- 
less, thankless  task  to  elevate  your  ideas, 
or  to  make  you  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  European  travel.  I  don't  really  be- 
lieve you  know  what  place  this  is — do 
you  ?" 

"Martigny,"  I  answered,  shortly. 

"  Correct,  Margaret,  correct,"  replied 
my  tormentor,  nodding  encouragingly  at 
me  from  over  her  blue-glass  spectacles. 
' '  I  see  you  are  not  quite  so  stupid  as  you 
look  this  morning." 

Three  of  my  shoe  buttons  suddenly 
flew  off,  but  I  sat  apparently  unmoved. 

' '  Can  you  tell  me  what  Martigny  is 
noted  for  ?"  went  on  this  dreadful  woman. 

"  Noted  for!"  cried  I,  rising  to  my  feet; 
' '  for  being  the  dullest,  stupidest,  most 
utterly  forsaken  place  I  ever  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  in." 

She  deigned  no  reply,  but  opening  her 
guide-book,  and  clearing  her  throat,  read 
as  follows:  "'Martigny,  a  small  Swiss 
village,  contains  about  1300  inhabitants. 
It  is  lively  for  its  size,  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous arrivals  and  departures  daily. 
There  travellers  on  their  way  to  Chamou- 
nix  by  the  Tete  Noire  or  Col  de  Balme 
meet  those  crossing  the  Alps  by  the  Sim- 
plon  and  Great  St.  Bernard.  The — '  " 
She  suddenly  j)aused,  and  said,  angrily, 
' '  Margaret,  stop  waving  your  hair-brush 
around  my  head:  I  can  see  you  in  the 
mirror."  And  seizing  hold  of  me  by  the 
arm,  she  pulled  me  toward  the  window. 
"There,  now,  look,"  said  she,  "at  all 
the  people  coming  and  going,  and  don't 
tell  me  this  is  a  forsaken  place." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  I,  rubbing  my  arm 


where  her  sharp  nails  had  rested;  "but 
I'll  tell  you  one  thing." 

She  looked  at  me  questioningly. 

' '  When  you  and  I  just  now  crossed 
that  room  together,  I  went  like  'Hi  did- 
dle dumpling  my  son  John,  one  shoe  off 
and  the  other  shoe  on,'  "  and  throwing  my 
off  boot  up  into  the  air,  I  burst  forth  into 
an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter. 

' '  Take  care !  take  care !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Mason,  horrified.  But  the  warning  was 
uttered  too  late.  WTe  were  standing  near 
an  open  window,  and  my  boot,  following 
that  old  saying,  "What  goes  up  must 
come  down,  on  the  head  or  on  the 
ground,"  fell  below  into  the  court-yard. 

"Dear  me!  I  do  hope  no  one  saw  it," 
she  said,  anxiously,  glancing  down  at  my 
falling  boot. 

"I  hope  not  either,"  said  I,  "for  that 
was  the  one  that  had  all  the  buttons  off." 
I  peeped  over  my  duenna's  shoulder. 
The  court,  as  she  had  said,  presented  a 
most  lively  appearance.  Parties  arriving 
and  departing  with  all  the  customary 
bustle  and  excitement;  the  presence  of 
guides,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys;  the 
recital  of  hair-breadth  escapes  by  the  re- 
turned tourists  ;  the  weather,  and  specu- 
lations on  the  same — all  reminded  me  of 
Crawford's,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 

"By  jingo,  ma!"  exclaimed  a  childish 
voice,  as  a  lady  and  young  gentleman  and 
little  boy  passed  along,  "that  boot  came 
mighty  near  landing  on  that  bonnet  of 
yours;  and,  oh,  jiminy!  wouldn't  you 
have  been  mad  if  it  had !" 

The  idea  seemed  to  afford  the  child  in- 
tense amusement,  for  he  chuckled  away 
to  himself  with  impish  delight. 

"Come  here,  Harry,"  called  the  gentle- 
man, authoritatively;  "the  carriage  is 
ready, "and  we  are  going  to  start." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Vincent,"  exclaimed 
the  child,  picking  up  my  boot,  and  look- 
ing up  at  my  duenna,  who  stood  grim 
and  severe  in  the  window.  (I  stood  be- 
hind her  out  of  sight.)  "I'm  just  going 
to  pitch  this  old  lady  her  boot."  And 
suiting  his  action  to  his  word,  he  gave  it 
a  toss  into  the  window,  and  then  scam- 
pered oft*  to  the  carriage.  And  as  they 
drove  away,  I  could  hear  the  little  fellow's 
merry  laughter  mingled  with  the  expos- 
tulatory  tones  of  his  companions. 

"Humph!  Americans,  evidently,"  re- 
marked my  chaperon,  grimly,  as  she 
picked  up  her  spectacles,  which  my  boot 
had  rather  unceremoniously  knocked  off. 
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And  then,  taking  her  guide-book  and  um- 
brella, she  marched  to  the  door,  saying, 
still  more  grimly,  ' '  I  will  wait  for  you 
below,  Margaret."  Now  one  generally 
associates  the  word  below  with  warmth 
and  brightness,  but  neither  did  I  receive 
when,  my  toilet  at  last  completed,  I  rush- 
ed down  stairs.  Breakfast  in  silence,  ho- 
tel bill  paid  in  silence,  we  mounted  the 
vehicle  in  silence  which  was  to  convey 
us  across  the  Tete  Noire ;  the  driver 
cracked  his  whip,  and  off  we  started  in 
silence.  The  scenery  was  for  some  time 
exceedingly  uninteresting,  the  outskirts 
of  Martigny  consisting  chiefly  of  mean- 
looking  houses,  around  which  stood  sick- 
ly-looking men  and  women,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  afflicted  with  that  dreadfully 
repulsive  disease  the  goitre,  so  prevalent 
in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Alps.  How- 
ever, as  nothing  lasts  forever  in  this 
world,  we  finally  got  rid  of  them,  and 
passing  through  green  orchards  and  mead- 
ows, we  began  to  ascend  the  mountain. 
After  ascending  for  some  little  time,  we 
reached  the  dark  forest  of  Trient.  Among 
these  immense  pine  forests  overhanging 
the  mountain,  and  forming  the  Tete 
Noire,  the  road  winds,  having  only  a  view 
of  the  snow  peaks  aspiring  above,  except 
that  now  and  then  an  opening  through 
the  dark  woods  allows  the  eye  a  moment- 
ary glimpse  of  the  country  below.  The 
gloom  of  these  shades,  their  lonesome  si- 
lence, the  tremendous  precipices  border- 
ing the  road,  all  assisted  in  raising  the 
solemnity  of  one's  feelings  into  awe.  I 
almost  expected  to  see  banditti  start  up 
from  under  the  trees,  and  half  wished,  in 
my  reckless  way,  that  some  would  appear : 
it  would  be  so  romantic,  provided  they 
didn't  kill  us.  But  none  did  appear,  and 
continuing  our  ascent  among  the  pine 
forests,  we  at  length  reached  a  little  plain, 
where  the  drivers  stopped  to  rest  their 
horses  and  mules,  and  the  travellers  to 
take  such  refreshment  as  could  be  obtain- 
ed at  the  small  inn  stationed  there. 

I  scrambled  down  from  our  vehicle, 
which,  by-the-way,  greatly  resembled  a 
butcher's  cart,  it  having  no  top,  and  but 
very  little  back,  and  leaning  against  a 
tree,  waited  for  Mrs.  Mason,  who  had  gone 
to  the  inn  to  procure  some  luncheon  for 
us.  As  I  stood  there,  gazing  admiringly 
at  the  wild  picturesque  scene  before  me, 
I  heard  a  voice  say,  ' k  Look,  Vincent ;  there 
is  that  same  old  woman  who  lost  her  shoe 
out  of  the  window." 


I  turned  my  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice,  and  recognized  the  gentleman  and 
little  boy  whom  I  had  seen  that  morning 
at  Martigny.  The  gentleman  looked  about 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven ;  he  had  an  in- 
telligent and  aristocratic  face,  and  a  tall, 
well-knit  figure.  Neither  of  them  saw  me, 
but  were  watching  my  duenna,  who  wras 
coming  nimbly  along,  holding  a  bottle  of 
wine  in  one  hand  and  some  bread  in  the 
other. 

"  Margaret,"  she  cried,  as  she  approach- 
ed me,  1 1  if  you  were  only  like  other  girls, 
and  could  be  trusted !" 

"What  would  you  do  then?"  asked  I, 
calmly. 

' 1 1  would  let  you  go  on  alone  in  the 
wagon  for  a  couple  of  hours,  while  I  took 
a  mule  and  went  over  the  Col  de  Balme. 
I  would  meet  you  again  at  Argentiere,  the 
next  resting-place.  There  are  a  number 
of  people  just  starting  from  here  with  a 
guide.  And  there  is  such  a  magnificent 
view  from  the  top  of  the  Col,  I  should  like 
to  go  very  much." 

1 '  Well, "  said  I,  meditatively, ' '  you  may 
go,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  for  if  the  only 
thing  I  have  to  do  is  to  sit  in  the  wagon 
until  I  reach  Argentiere,  where  you  meet 
me,  I  think  nothing  very  serious  can  hap- 
pen to  me.  And,  too,"  I  exclaimed,  an 
idea  suddenly  occurring  to  me,  ' k  don't  you 
remember  you  once  before  left  me  alone, 
when  we  were  at  Vevay,  and  you  had  to 
go  in  town  to  do  some  shopping — don't 
you  remember?" 

"That's  just  it,  Margaret;  I  remember 
only  too  well,"  replied  she,  shaking  her 
head  mournfully.  "When,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  hours,  I  returned  to  the  hotel, 
you  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  after 
questioning  several  of  the  hotel  porters 
and  boatmen,  I  learned  that  you  had  gone 
out  alone  for  a  row  on  the  lake,  and  never 
came  in  until  after  dark.  Oh  yes,  I  re- 
member perfectly." 

I  remained  silent,  feeling  that  somehow 
I  had  said  the  wrong  tiling,  or  rather  that 
my  remark  had  not  produced  the  effect 
which  I  had  intended. 

"Well,"  said  she,  sighing  deeply,  "I 
suppose  I  must  give  it  up,  though  I  should 
enjoy  going  over  the  Col  de  Balme  very 
much,  as  I  have  never  been  over  it,  and  I 
have  been  over  the  Tete  Noire  twice." 

"You  shall  go  !"  exclaimed  I,  decided- 
ly, feeling  a  tinge  of  compunction  at  the 
thought  that  my  giddy  ways  should  pre- 
vent her  from  enjoying  herself.    And  aft- 
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er  a  great  deal  of  promising  on  my  part 
not  to  lean  too  near  the  edge  of  the  wagon, 
and  to  keep  well  wrapped  up,  she  finally 
let  me  start  forth  alone. 

How  happy  I  felt  starting  off  by  my- 
self, with  no  one  to  keep  poking  me  in  the 
ribs  with  an  umbrella,  and  pointing  out  to 
me  the  great  wonders  of  nature,  and  ask- 
ing me  the  dates  of  different  dead  celebri- 
ties! I  drew  in  great  breaths  of  pure 
mountain  air,  and  enjoyed  my  independ- 
ence as  I  had  never  done  before. 

We  still  drove  through  vast  pine  for- 
ests, and  on  the  edge  of  deep  precipices. 
But  the  scene  seemed  perpetually  chan- 
ging as  the  rolling  mists  above  caught  the 
sunbeams  and  touched  the  cliffs  with  all 
the  magical  coloring  of  light  and  shade. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  day  the  road 
wound  into  a  deep  valley.  Mountains 
whose  shaggy  heights  appeared  to  be  in- 
accessible almost  surrounded  it.  We  had 
not  seen  a  single  habitation  since  we  left 
the  Tete  Noire  inn,  and  the  only  sound 
of  life  that  broke  the  stillness  was  the 
melancholy  tinkling  of  a  sheep-bell  in 
the  distance,  or  the  roar  of  some  cataract 
foaming  along  with  loud  fury.  The  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  threw  a  weird  yellow 
gleam  upon  the  forests  of  pine  and  the 
snowy  peaks  above,  making  the  stillness 
of  the  hour  more  awful.  As  the  twilight 
deepened  the  air  grew  colder,  and  draw- 
ing my  cloak  closer  around  me,  I  asked 
the  driver,  in  my  best  French,  if  we  had 
not  almost  reached  Argentiere.  He  shook 
his  head,  and  pointed  with  his  whip  to 
some  dark  clouds  that  seemed  to  be  fast 
gathering  round  the  mountains. 

A  low  rustling  sound  now  began  to 
creep  along  the  wood-tops  till  it  was  lost 
in  the  rising  wind.  The  tall  heads  of  the 
trees  then  began  to  wave,  while  through 
a  forest  of  pine  the  wind,  groaning  heav- 
ily, rolled  onward  over  the  woods  below, 
and  in  the  distance  I  could  hear  the  deep 
thunder.  A  mountain  storm  was  evi- 
dently going  to  burst  over  our  heads  in  a 
few  minutes.  What  should  I  do  ?  I  was 
horribly  afraid  of  thunder-storms.  Sup- 
pose we  had  to  stop  in  the  woods  all 
night,  and  suppose  there  were  banditti 
lurking  under  the  trees !  I  shuddered  at 
the  thought,  and  wondered  how,  only  a 
few  hours  ago,  I  could  have  wanted  some 
to  appear.  A  flash  of  lightning  glanced 
upon  the  rocks,  the  thunder  muttered, 
while  the  tall  dark  pines  waved  us  a  warn- 
ing to  hurry  on  to  some  place  of  shelter. 


We  did  so.  Tarn  o'  Shanter  and  John 
Gilpin  had  easy  rides  compared  with  the 
one  I  had  that  night.  Aside  from  the 
danger  of  slipping  down  precipices,  the 
jolting  over  stones  and  fallen  branches 
was  terrible.  The  wagon,  as  I  before 
said,  had  no  top,  neither  had  it  springs, 
and  the  only  way  I  managed  to  keep  in 
was  by  bracing  my  feet  against  the  front 
seat  and  holding  on  firmly  with  both 
hands. 

Another  flash  of  lightning  revealed  to 
us  a  dark-looking  building  a  short  dis- 
tance on.  We  reached  it  just  as  the  big 
drops  began  to  fall.  The  driver  lifted  me 
down  from  the  wagon,  for  I  was  so  stiff 
from  cold  and  fatigue  I  had  scarcely  any 
power  to  move. 

"Argentiere?"1  I  managed  to  gasp.  I 
received  no  answer  to  my  question  ;  but 
the  door  before  me  suddenly  opened,  and 
a  stream  of  light  came  forth.  Half 
blinded  by  the  light,  I  staggered  for- 
ward into  a  large  room,  at  the  further 
end  of  which  was  a  bright  fire,  around 
which  some  five  or  six  men  were  seated. 
They  were  rather  desperate-looking  char- 
acters, I  thought,  and  were  talking  in 
loud  voices  and  gesticulating  vehement- 
ly. They  ceased  talking  when  I  en- 
tered, and  silently  stared  at  me.  If  this 
was  Argentiere,  I  reasoned  to  myself, 
where  was  Mrs.  Mason  ?  and  if  this  was 
not  Argentiere,  where  was  I  ?  Perhaps 
this  was  a  rendezvous  for  banditti !  The 
thought  almost  overpowered  me,  and  I 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  gazing  at  the 
group  around  the  fire  with  a  most  horror- 
stricken  countenance.  My  hat  had  blown 
off  in  our  flight  through  the  woods,  and 
my  hair,  having  become  loosened,  hung 
in  wild  disorder  about  my  shoulders. 
One  of  them  now  advanced  toward  me. 
I  thought  my  time  had  surely  come,  but 
had  sufficient  courage  not  to  shrink  back. 
I  drew  myself  up  to  my  full  height,  and 
calmly  looked  at  him.  But  instead  of 
seizing  my  purse  or  my  watch,  the  only 
two  articles  of  value  I  had  about  me,  lie 
merely  handed  me  a  chair.  However, 
this  act  of  politeness  did  not  deceive  me, 
for  I  had  just  been  reading  Paul  Clifford, 
and  knew  that  banditti  often  possessed 
very  courteous  manners.  And  I  was  pos- 
itive these  were  banditti,  as  I  had  been 
wishing  for  them  all  day,  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Mason's  repeated  warnings  not  to  tempt 
the  devil  by  my  reckless  wishes. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  shrill  voice  say  be- 
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hind  me:  "  Qu'est-ce  que  vous  desirez, 
ma'm'selle  ?" 

I  turned  and  saw  a  woman,  evidently 
the  mistress  of  the  hotel,  or  robbers'  den, 
or  whatever  sort  of  place  I  was  in,  regard- 
ing me  with  great  curiosity. 


leaving  me  alone.  Where  was  Mrs. 
Mason  ?  I  looked  about  me.  I  was  in  a 
large  room,  with  two  beds  in  it.  On  one 
of  the  beds  I  saw  a  dark  green  veil.  I 
eagerly  snatched  it  up.  ' k  Mrs.  Mason's, 
evidently,"  I  said  to  myself.    For  she  al- 


My  spirits  somewhat  revived  on  seeing 
one  of  my  own  sex,  and  I  told  her,  in 
very  American  sort  of  French,  how  I  had 
been  overtaken  by  the  storm,  and  how  I 
expected  to  find  a  lady  friend  of  mine 
there  waiting  for  me,  that  is,  if  this  place 
was  Argentiere.  She  said  no,  this  place 
was  not  Argentiere,  but  that  the  lady 
friend  had  come,  and  gone  up  stairs — 
would  not  I  go  up  ?  I  thought  this 
rather  queer,  but  at  the  same  time  I  de- 
cided to  go  up  and  see  for  myself.  By 
so  doing  I  would  at  least  escape  the  rude 
gaze  of  the  men.  The  landlady  took  a 
lighted  candle  from  the  table  and  led 
the  way.  We  went  along  a  dark  hall, 
through  which  the  wind  moaned  dismal- 
ly, and  up  a  winding  flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  pausing  before  a  door,  she  knocked. 
Receiving  no  response,  she  opened  the 
door,  put  down  the  candle,  and  withdrew, 


ways  wore  a  green  veil,  rain  or  shine. 
I  felt  much  relieved  at  this  discovery,  and 
thought  that  most  probably  she  had  only 
just  left  the  room  to  make  inquiries  aft- 
er me,  and  would  return  immediately.  I 
laughed  gleefully  as  I  pictured  to  myself 
her  look  of  surprise  when  she  would  find 
me  here  on  her  return. 

I  heard  footsteps  approaching  in  the 
corridor.  A  thought  struck  me,  I  would 
blow  out  the  light,  and  mystify  her  a  lit- 
tle. I  blew  it  out,  and  then  hid  myself 
behind  the  thick  curtains  of  the  window. 
But  the  footsteps  paused  just  before  they 
reached  my  door,  and  I  remained  alone 
in  the  darkness.  I  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. What  a  fearful  night  it  was !  The 
rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  peal- 
ing thunder,  rolling  onward,  shook  the 
casements  and  rocked  the  tall  trees  to  and 
fro,  while  the  vivid  lightning  every  now 
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and  then  revealed  the  wild  landscape  be- 
low. The  forlornness  of  my  situation 
then  came  over  me.  I  saw  myself  sur- 
rounded by  the  darkness  and  stillness  of 
night,  in  a  strange  place,  far  distant  from 
any  friends,  under  the  protection  of  stran- 
gers, perhaps  banditti.  A  deadly  terror 
of  something  vague  and  unknown  crept 
upon  me.  The  wildness  of  the  scene  was 
heightened  by  the  sounds  of  revelry  which 
came  up  from  below.  All  my  old  fears 
concerning  banditti  returned  with  redou- 
bled force.  Their  sounds  of  merriment 
seemed  like  exultations  over  some  bar- 
barous deed  they  had  just  committed.  A 
hundred  wild  stories  that  I  would  have 
laughed  at  at  another  hour  rose  in  chaos 
before  my  mind.  I  expected  every  instant 
to  see  the  door  open  and  some  of  the  ban- 
ditti enter.  At  last  I  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  The  prospect  that  presented  it- 
self of  passing  the  night  alone  in  that 
cold  dark  room  was  terrifying  to  me.  I 
determined  to  seek  the  landlady  and  try 
and  find  out  what  sort  of  a  place  I  was  in, 
and  if  Mrs.  Mason  was  really  there,  and 
if  so,  where. 

With  my  duenna's  veil  clutched  in  one 
hand,  I  groped  my  way  toward  the  door. 
The  profound  darkness  made  me  proceed 
with  great  caution.  I  finally  struck  a 
door-knob.  I  paused  irresolute,  not  know- 
ing where  the  door  might  lead  to.  As  I 
did  so  I  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one 
sighing.  I  listened,  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe,  but  the  increasing  voices  below 
overcame  every  other  sound,  and  with  a 
jerk  I  opened  the  door.  But  instead  of 
its  leading  into  the  corridor,  as  I  had 
hoped,  it  opened  into  a  spacious  apart- 
ment, which  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  small 
lamp  which  stood  on  the  mantel-piece. 
The  feeble  rays  of  the  lamp  did  not  allow 
me  to  see  the  full  extent  of  the  room,  and 
as  I  gazed  about  me,  undecided  whether 
to  proceed  or  withdraw,  I  saw  the  outline 
of  a  man's  figure  in  the  recess  of  the  win- 
dow. Who  was  it  ?  Could  it  be  one  of 
the  banditti  ?  The  thought  chilled  me ; 
but  what  was  my  agony  the  next  moment 
when  it  slowly  turned  and  advanced  to- 
ward me !  A  sudden  peal  of  thunder 
shook  the  house,  while  a  great  gust  of 
wind  blew  to  the  door  through  which  I 
had  just  entered  (thus  shutting  me  in 
the  room),  and  at  the  same  time  extin- 
guished the  light.  To  add  to  my  horror, 
I  found  when  I  attempted  to  move  that  I 
was  fastened  to  the  door  by  my  dress, 


which  had  been  caught  in  the  crevice. 
Prometheus,  when  chained  to  the  rock, 
and  seeing  the  vulture  gradually  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  could  not  have 
felt  any  more  helpless  than  I  did,  fastened 
to  that  door  in  that  strange  room.  Being 
fastened  to  a  door  would  have  been  un- 
pleasant at  any  time,  but  now,  in  an  ob- 
scure and  darkened  room  with  a  bandit 
(for  I  felt  sure  it  was  one  of  those  whom 
I  had  seen  down  stairs),  it  was  simply  ter- 
rible. The  place  seemed  well  suited  for  a 
murder,  for  the  roaring  of  the.  elements 
outside  prevented  any  cry  from  being 
heard. 

For  a  moment  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
terror,  and  unable  to  determine  what 
course  to  pursue.  But  only  for  a  moment ; 
and  then,  clasping  my  purse  in  one  hand 
and  my  watch  in  the  other,  I  calmly 
awaited  my  fate. 

My  brigand  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  com- 
mence hostilities,  for  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning showed  me  his  tall,  commanding  fig- 
ure standing  motionless  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  He  appeared  to  be  listening. 
I  was  strongly  tempted  to  cry  out, 

"  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I," 

but  wisely  forbore.  He  at  last  broke  the 
silence  by  striking  a  match ;  it  went  out ; 
likewise  the  next,  and  the  next.  He  mut- 
tered some  imprecation  that  to  my  dis- 
torted imagination  sounded  very  Ameri- 
can ;  and  then  taking  up  the  lamp,  which 
he  had  finally  succeeded  in  relighting,  he 
advanced  toward  me. 

Tableau:  a  tall  dark  man, with  arm  up- 
raised holding  a  small  lamp,  whose  flick- 
ering light  falls  upon  a  slight  girlish  fig- 
ure crouching  against  a  dark  wooden  door. 
Her  light  hair  hangs  in  a  wavy,  dishev- 
elled mass  about  her  shoulders ;  her  hands 
are  held  out  as  if  in  supplication,  while 
her  face  shows  terror  mingled  with  defi- 
ance. His  face,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits 
only  surprise  and  bewilderment.  There 
is  a  deep  silence,  only  broken  by  the  sullen 
growl  of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  rain 
beating  against  the  window-pane. 

I  ventured  to  steal  a  look  at  him,  and  I 
observed  that  he  was  a  young  man,  and 
of  noble  mien.  I  looked  again,  and  this 
time  I  recognized  him  as  the  gentleman  I 
had  that  morning  seen  leaving  Martigny 
in  company  with  a  lady  and  little  boy. 
He  appeared  to  me  like  an  old  friend,  and 
without  once  thinking  he  had  never  seen 
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me,  or  even  knew  of  my  existence,  I  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  great  relief  :  "  Oil  ! 
it's  you,  is  it  ?    I  thought  it  was  a  bandit." 


name  are  you  ?  and  where  did  you  spring 
from  on  such  a  wild  night  ?"  Then  com- 
ing a  step  nearer,  and  holding  the  light 


He  made  no  reply,  but  gazed  at  me  as 
though  he  suddenly  beheld  an  apparition. 
"  It  really  is  you  ?"  I  added,  a  little  anx- 
iously, for  his  silence  alarmed  me,  and  I 
was  beginning  to  think  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take. 

"Well,  yes,1'  he  said,  slowly,  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  brow  in  a  somewhat 
contemplative  manner,  "I  think  I  am 
myself,  but  I  could  tell  better  if  I  knew 
who  you  were."1  Regarding  me  wonder- 
ingly,  he  continued:  "Who  in  Heaven's 


till  it  shone  full  in  my  face,  he  said,  grave- 
ly, "Are  you  really  a  mortal  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  with  equal  gravity, 
"I  think  I  am;  but  I  could  tell  better  if 
my  dress  were  unfastened  from  this  door." 

He  looked  curiously  at  me  for  an  iu- 
stant,  as  though  he  were  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  I  was  a  dangerous  lunatic 
who  needed  strict  watching,  or  only  some 
poor  half-crazed  creature  who  had  taken 
shelter  there  from  the  storm.  I  divined 
his  thoughts,  and  to  assure  him  that  I  was 
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perfectly  harmless,  I  said,  composedly,  4 '  I 
am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  though  I 
may  soon  become  so  if  you  don't  unfasten 
me,  and  let  me  get  something  to  eat,  for 
I'm  almost  starved." 

On  hearing  this  assurance  of  my  sanity 
he  burst  out  laughing,  and  I — always  only 
too  ready  for  that  sort  of  amusement — 
joined  heartily.  As  we  stood  there,  look- 
ing at  each  other,  and  laughing  in  that 
foolish  sort  of  way  common  to  young  peo- 
ple, we  were  recalled  to  our  senses  by  a 
languid  voice,  saying,  "Vincent,  what  are 
you  laughing  at  ?  Has  the  lightning  af- 
fected your  brain?1'  I  looked  up,  and 
saw  a  lady  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
a  door  opposite  to  the  one  against  which 
I  was  leaning.  She  was  a  woman  of 
about  fifty,  having  a  handsome,  aristo- 
cratic face,  which  greatly  resembled  her 
son's.  Espying  me,  she  raised  her  eye- 
glasses, and  said,  in  a  most  supercilious 
manner,  "  Really,  Vincent,  it  is  very  odd, 
but  I  just  thought  I  saw  something  mov- 
ing; the  lightning  reveals  such  strange 
sights  to-night  I  can't  quite  make  some  of 
them  out." 

' 1  Then  allow  me  to  help  you !"  exclaim- 
ed I,  indignantly.  ' 1  If  you  think  I  am  a 
strange  sight,  I  don't  look  one-quarter  as 
strange  as  I  feel.  I'm  sure  I  didn't  want 
to  come  in  here,  but  the  wind  blew  me  in. " 

"Yes,"  remarked  she,  composedly,  "I 
have  often  heard  of  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  any  good." 

"Mother !"  uttered  her  son,  in  such  a 
voice,  and  accompanied  by  such  a  look, 
that  she  paused;  while  I,  too  indignant 
to  offer  further  apologies  for  my  strange 
appearance,  remained  stolidly  silent.  Sud- 
denly the  door  flew  open  behind  me,  and 
a  little  boy  burst  into  the  room. 

"Our  courier  says,  ma,"  he  exclaimed, 
breathlessly,  ' '  that  the  storm  is  blowing 
over,  and  if  you'd  rather,  we  can  go  on  to 
Chamounix  to-night."  Then  seeing  me, 
he  leaned  toward  his  mother,  and  said,  in 
what  was  intended  for  a  whisper,  "Who's 
she  ?" 

As  that  was  a  question  neither  of  them 
could  answer,  and  even  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  dubious  about,  he  received  no  reply. 

1 '  Oh,  I  know  who  you  are !"  he  at  length 
exclaimed,  after  having  eyed  me  attentive- 
ly. ' '  You  were  with  the  old  woman  who 
lost  her  shoe  out  of  the  window  this  morn- 
ing at  Martigny — I  saw  you  hiding  behind 
her,"  and  he  nodded  his  head  sagaciously. 

"What  were  little  boys  made  for  ?"  I 


inwardly  groaned.  I  would  rather  have 
been  in  the  dark  solitude  of  the  adjoining 
room,  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  my  imagi- 
nation, than  going  through  this  ordeal. 

"I  told  Vincent  I  saw  you,"  pursued 
this  enfant  terrible,  "and  I  told  him  you 
looked  like  the  Virgin  Mary  that  was  in 
a  church  in  Venice — a  big  wax  doll,  ;fou 
know,"  he  added,  in  way  of  explanation, 
"all  dressed  in  a  white  gown,  with  yel- 
low hair  and  pink  cheeks.  I  guess  you 
were  just  up,  weren't  you  ?" 

Good  heavens  !  would  the  child  never 
stop  talking  ?    I  felt  like  choking  him. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  continued, 
taking  hold  of  one  of  my  hands  and  gaz- 
ing up  into  my  face. 

"Margaret  Bronson,"  I  answered,  sim- 
ply, more  for  the  sake  of  silencing  the 
child  than  for  the  sake  of  information. 

' '  I  know  a  boy  in  New  York  by  that 
name — "  began  my  young  interlocutor, 
when  his  mother,  who  upon  the  mention 
of  my  name  had  started  forward,  inter- 
rupted him  by  saying,  with  more  anima- 
tion than  she  had  hitherto  shown, 

"Your  name  is  Margaret  Bronson  ?" 

I  nodded  stiffly. 

"Then  why  didn't  you  say  so  before," 
she  asked,  with  a  touch  of  impatience, 
"and  not  keep  us  all  in  suspense  as  to 
who  and  what  you  were?" 

It  was  my  turn  now  to  look  astonished, 
and  I  did. 

"Don't  you  know  me ?"  she  continued, 
as  I  stood  mutely  gazing  at  her.  "  Didn't 
you  ever  hear  your  mother  speak  of  Mrs. 
Landreth  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  rather  reluctantly, 
' '  I  have ;  but  I've  never  seen  you  before. " 

"I  have  seen  you  often,"  replied  she, 
graciously,  k '  when  you  were  a  baby.  But, 
dear  nie,  to  think  of  my  meeting  you  in 
such  a  place  as  this  !  Your  mother  told 
me  I  would  probably  come  across  you 
somewhere  in  Switzerland,  but  she  never 
supposed  it  would  be  thus,  alone,  at  night, 
in  a  strange  mountain  inn.  How  did  it 
happen  ?" 

And  then  I  told  them  all  about  it.  How 
Mrs.  Mason  and  I  had  separated  at  the  Tete 
Noire  House,  expecting  to  meet  again  at 
Argentiere;  and  after  my  arrival  at  this 
place,  which  I  at  first  thought  was  Argen- 
tiere, and  saw  all  the  wild-looking  men 
assembled  around  the  fire,  I  became  fright- 
ened, and  imagined  them  to  be  banditti, 
as  Mrs.  Mason  had  told  me  several  of  the 
mountain  passes  were  infested  with  them. 
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Afterward,  on  hearing  that  a  lady  had  ar- 
rived just  before  me  and  gone  up  stairs,  I 
very  naturally  thought  it  was  my  chape- 
ron, and  so  followed.  But  when  I  found 
myself  alone  and  in  the  dark,  I  was  fright- 
ened, and  in  attempting  to  leave  the  room 
I  opened  the  wrong  door,  and  came  in 
here.  My  story  was  told  rather  incohe- 
rently, amid  bursts  of  indignation  and 
sympathy  from  my  listeners.  When  I 
had  finished,  Mrs.  Landreth  leaned  over 
and  kissed  me  on  my  forehead,  and  told 
me  that  what  I  had  undergone  was  really 
dreadful,  and  that  Mrs.  Mason  did  very 
wrong  in  leaving  me  so  alone.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Landreth  echoed  his  mother's  sen- 
timents (with  the  exception  of  the  oscula- 


tory  part),  and  said  the  next  time  I  went 
abroad  I  had  better  go  under  the  auspices 
of  another  kind  of  chaperon;  and  then, 
looking  laughingly  into  my  somewhat 
perturbed  countenance,  added  that  he 
would  immediately  order  supper. 

Although  I  was  happy  to  find  myself 
among  such  kind  friends,  I  was  extreme- 
ly uneasy  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Mason's 
safety,  not  knowing  but  that  she  might 
have  fallen  down  some  of  the  mountain 
precipices,  and  I  wanted  to  go  on  to  Ar- 
gentiere,  as  the  rain  had  ceased  and  the 
moon  was  slowly  rising.  But  against  this 
Mrs.  Landreth  protested,  and  as  she  was 
an  invalid,  and  could  not  stand  the  night 
air,  besides  being  exceedingly  timid  going 
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over  the  mountain  roads,  I  was  obliged  to 
yield. 

But  what  was  my  amazement  a  few 
minutes  afterward,  when,  on  hearing  a 
commotion  beneath  the  window,  i  look- 
ed out  and  saw  my  duenna  seated  on  a 
little  donkey,  loudly  contending  with  the 
mistress  of  the  inn.  As  I  raised  the  win- 
dow I  heard  her  say,  in  her  shrill,  en- 
ergetic tones,  "  Une  demoiselle  Ameri- 
caine  avec  blond  cheveux,  and  a  blue 
dress."  Now  my  tall  duenna,  seated  on  a 
poor  short  little  donkey,  at  midnight,  was 
rather  a  ludicrous  object  to  contemplate, 
and  my  powers  of  cachinnation  were  once 
more  irresistibly  excited.  Mr.  Landreth 
had  just  joined  me  in  the  window,  when 
the  moonlight  shone  full  on  my  face,  and 
she  recognized  me.  With  a  glad  cry  of 
relief  and  exultation,  she  turned  to  the 
wondering  few  who  had  been  attracted 
by  her  shrill  tones  and  strange  appear- 
ance, and  said,  pointing  at  me  with  her 
finger,  "  La  voila !  I  told  you  she  was 
here."  Then  looking  at  me,  she  exclaim- 
ed, pathetically:  "Margaret,  it  is  so 
queer  these  foreigners  can't  understand 


their  own  language!"  Upon  observing 
Mr.  Landreth,  her  face  darkened,  and.  she 
muttered  to  herself,  as  she  slowly  dis- 
mounted from  her  donkey:  "I  might 
have  known  it.  Catch  me  trying  to 
chaperon  another  American  girl!"  Then 
turning  once  more  in  my  direction,  she 
said,  anxiously,  ' '  Margaret,  I  do  hope  you 
haven't  lost  my  umbrella  and  guide-book ; 
the  latter  was  full  of  specimens, "  and  en- 
tered the  house. 

As  there  were  but  two  bedrooms  in  the 
house,  Mrs.  Landreth,  Mrs.  Mason,  and  I 
shared  one  among  us,  and  never,  never 
will  I  forget  that  uncomfortable  night  on 
the  Tete  Noire. 

I  will  just  add  that  the  Landreths  ac- 
companied us  to  Geneva  and  Paris,  Mrs. 
Landreth  and  my  duenna  travelling  most 
harmoniously  together,  and  then  we  all 
sailed  together  for  New  York. 

I  think  I  will  some  day  revisit  the  Tete 
Noire,  but  it  will  not  be  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  Mrs.  Mason,  but  of  my  brig- 
and hero,  who  soon  expects  to  be  my — 
But  that  is  out  of  the  story,  so  I  will  say 
nothing  about  it. 


THE  MIMICRY  OP  NATURE. 

The  respondencies  of  Nature  are  not  mere  resemblances  (as  men  of  narrow  observation  may  possibly 
imagine),  but  one  and  the  very  same  footstep  of  Nature  and  her  seal,  impressed  upon  various  objects.  .  .  . 
A  complete  body  of  these  axioms  hath  no  man  yet  prepared,  though  they  have  a  primitive  force  and 
efficacy  in  all  science,  and  arc  of  such  consequence  as  to  materially  conduce  to  the  conception  of  the 
un'ty  of  Nature,  which  latter  we  conceive  to  be  the  office  and  use  of  Philosopliia  Prima. — Lord  Bacon. 


A  V  riTH  what  a  delicate  pencil  has  the 
T  T  frost  silvered  the  window-pane !  The 
finest  and  most  costly  lace,  which,  per- 
chance, holds  within  its  almost  micro- 
scopic meshes  the  thought  and  effort  of  a 
whole  human  life,  is  inferior  to  this  choice 
production  wrought  in  the  darkness  of  a 
single  night.  Bring  the  lens  nearer,  the 
perfection  of  finish,  the  subtlety  of  the 
tracery,  elude  the  glass ;  and  yet  with  what 
simple,  nay,  with  what  meagre,  materials 
this  exquisite  decoration  is  accomplished! 

That  it  may  not  be  supposed  by  persons 
whose  attention  has  not  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  subject  that  this  represen- 
tation is  fanciful  rather  than  true,  a  re- 
production traced  on  gelatine  from  a  fer- 
rotype taken  directly  from  the  frost-work 
in  a  shop  window  in  this  city,  and  copied 
on  the  wood,  nearly  crystal  for  crystal,  is 
given.  Bo  wonderful  is  the  similitude  of 
this  frost-picture  to  one  of  the  great  red- 
woods, the  giant  trees  of  California,  that 


it  might  have  been  taken  for  the  negative 
of  a  photograph  from  nature,  which,  in- 
deed, on  the  glass  it  much  resembled. 

Let  any  one  examine  the  delicate  fim- 
briated petals,  of  the  purest  white,  belong- 
ing to  that  dainty  little  blossom  of  our 
Northern  woods,  Miletta  nuda,  and  he 
shall  see  the  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy 
made  in  the  depth  of  winter  by  a  snow- 
flake,  which  in  the  symmetry  of  its  six 
compound  crystals  exactly  prefigures  it. 

Nature,  indeed,  in  the  great  variety  of 
the  six-rayed  star  spangles  of  the  snow, 
seems  to  find  patterns  for  many  such 
flowers  of  endogens  as  when  expanded 
are  flat  and  radiate.  The  mineral  king- 
dom shows  at  least  a  prefigurement  of 
life  and  living  forms.  Crystal  upon 
crystal  clusters  in  graceful  and  symmet- 
rical accretion,  until  from  the  dull,  hard, 
indurated  mineral  or  chemical  salt  spring 
forth  fairy-like  fronds  into  arborescent 
forms.    Their  purity  and  the  translucent 
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brilliancy  of  their  colors  render  them  the  blossoms 
of  inorganic  nature.  Again,  as  the  crystal  is  the  min- 
eral flower,  the  flower  is  the  vegetable  crystal.  The 
geometrical  proportions  of 
crystals  re-appear  in  the 
symmetrical  arrangement 
of  the  parts  in  vegetation. 
Trigous  and  tetrigous  rhom- 
boids as,  for  instance,  they 
appear  in  the  fir  cone  before 
it  opens,  belong  equally  to 
minerals  and  vegetables  ; 
even  the  cube  is  represent- 
ed in  the  pretty  little  early 
spring  blossom  the  Adoxa 
moschatellina,  and  trian- 
gles, cylinders,  and  ellipses 
in  the  delicate  little  organ- 
isms of  the  DesmidicE. 

Some  time  since  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  rare  and 
beautiful  flower  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  popular  florist 
of  this  city.  This  flower  is 
known  as  the  Espiritu  Santo, 
or  flower  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  indigenous  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  whence  this 
specimen  was  brought.  The 
flower  is  rare  even  in  its 
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native  land.    The  stalk,  which 
grows  to  a  length  of  three  and 
sometimes  four  feet,   is  sur- 
mounted by  the  buds  and  blos- 
soms.   The  flower,  which  is  not  large,  is 
of  a  delicate  creamy  white,  and  exhales  a 
faint  sweet  perfume.     One-half  of  the 
flower  is  upright,  the  other,  folded  back, 
exposes  a  most  dainty  floral  grotto,  in 
which  rests,  as  in  a  little  cup-shaped  nest,  a  tiny 
dove  with  outstretched  neck  and  extended  wings 
as  if  about  to  fly.    The  dove  is  of  the  same 
creamy  white  as  the  rest  of  the  flower,  with 
the  exception  of  the  upper  extremities  of  the 
wings,  which  are  beauti- 
fully speckled.    The  per- 
fection and  life-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  dove  are 
incredible  to  persons  who 
have  not  seen  the  flower. 


DANCING  OKCII1DS 


In  its  native  land  the  Espiritu  Santo  is  held  in  religious 
veneration,  and  is  supposed  by  the  devout  though  igno- 
rant natives  to  be  a  special  emanation  of  the  person  in 

the  Trinity  whose  emblem  it 

 bears.     It  is  believed  that  if 

the  flower  be  rudely  plucked 
from  the  parent  stem,  or  tram- 
pled under  foot,  the  hand  or 
foot  which  is  the  guilty  agent 
of  the  deed  will  shortly  with- 
er and  lose  all  life  and  power. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  pluck- 
ed with  a  prayer,  and  for  a  good 
purpose,  the  hand  that  culls 
it  will  be  shortly  filled  with 
treasure  that  must  bring  joy 
to  the  heart  of  its  owner,  be- 
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ing  God-given.  No  wild  beast  has  power 
to  harm  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  fresh 
and  living  blossom  of  this  wonder-work- 
ing plant,  and  of  course  it  is  equally  effi- 
cacious in  sickness. 

Wonderful  as  is  this  mimicry  of  ani- 
mal life,  it  is  surpassed  in  the  magnifi- 
cent swan-flower,  Cycnoches  ve?itricosum, 
which  appears  in  the  illustration  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  flower  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  may  well  be  questioned  if  the  most  in- 
genious artificer  could  imagine  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  parts  of  a 
blossom,  retaining  them  all,  to  so  per- 
fectly portray  the  beautiful  water-fowl  it 
mimics.  The  imitation  affords  no  protec- 
tion to  the  plant ;  it  seems  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  its  physical  well-being;  it 
can  not  be  accounted  for  by  similar  hab- 
its in  the  plant  and  bird:  what,  then,  is 
the  mysterious  law  that  underlies  such 
mimicries  as  these  ?  Perhaps,  after  all, 
there  may  be  respondencies  in  nature  deep- 
er and  more  subtle  than  have  ever  yet 
been  imagined  by  scientists.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  the  bee-orchis,  seen  slightly  in 
the  background  to  the  right;  were  it  fer- 
tilized, as  it  is  not,  but  as  many  of  the  or- 
chids are,  by  the  insect  it  mimics,  how 
eagerly  Avould  it  not  be  seized  upon  as  an 
instance  of  the  development  of  mimetic 
tendencies  toward  some  special  profit  to 
be  derived  therefrom  by  the  object  ex- 
hibiting such  tendencies !  And  yet  how 
wonderful  the  mimicry — the  prominent 
compound  eyes  of  the  insect,  its  general 
contour,  the  wings,  legs,  and  proboscis,  all 
intimated  by  ingenious  arrangement  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  flower ;  and  the  bright 
yellow  marking  on  a  dusky  brown  ground, 
though  referable  to  no  known  species  of 
the  insect,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
coloration  and  parts  most  common  to 
bees.  And  here  may  be  noticed  a  curious 
peculiarity  of  many  of  the  mimicries  of 
the  orchidaceous  tribes,  the  resemblance 
is  often  to  some  family  or  class,  in  general, 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  but  to  no  one  par- 
ticular species,  prefiguring,  in  fact,  new 
combinations  of  specialities  common  to 
the  kind  mimicked,  and  hinting  at  un- 
known species,  which  it  may  not  be  en- 
tirely fanciful  to  imagine  once  inhabited, 
or  will  at  some  future  period  inhabit,  the 
earth.  At  any  rate,  the  resemblances  seem 
sufficiently  perfect  to  warrant  the  hypoth- 
esis of  some  force,  whether  answering  to 
an  intelligent  volition  or  not,  which  im- 
pels, so  to  speak,  a  premeditated,  pur- 
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posed,  and  real  imitation  on  the  part  of 
the  flower  of  some  creature  or  parts  of  a 
creature  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  grotesque  flower  just  above  the 
dove-orchis  we  enter  the  region  of  carica- 
ture. If  it  be  not  thought  irreverent  to  as- 
cribe an  appreciation  of  the  humorous  to 
the  Creator,  we  may  imagine  we  have  an 
instance  of  it  in  the  formation  of  the  grin- 
ning, straddling  suggestion  of  some  un- 
known but  unmistakable  species  of  frog 
in  the  Oncidinm  raniferum. 

Let  any  one  possessing  the  slightest  ap- 
preciation of  the  ludicrous  look  at  a  spray 
of  "the  dancing  orchis  (Comparettia  coc- 
cinea),  represented  at  the  bottom  of  page 
864,  as  it  sways  in  the  breeze,  the  comical 
gayly  colored  puppets  executing  their  gro  - 
tesque dances,  and  bobbing  about  with  an 
irresistibly  ludicrous  affectation  of  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  and  then  deny,  if  he  can, 
that  this  element  of  the  humorous  really 
exists  in  nature. 

Significantly  called  "air  plants,1'  the 
epiphites,  destitute  of  roots,  drawing  their 
sustenance  from  the  elements,  vegetable 
chameleons,  daughters  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  breeze,  living  upon  the  air  and  the 
dews  of  heaven,  perch  upon  trees  or  barren 
rocks,  and  lifting  themselves  away  from 
the  earth  in  which  other  plants  are  rooted, 
flutter  on  tenuous  stems,  as  if  eager  to  re- 
alize the  aerial  life  of  the  butterflies  and 
birds  they  imitate  in  form. 

See,  for  instance,  the  Oncidinm  papilio, 
top  of  page  866,  which  seems  actually  to 
take  flight  on  outspread  wings  as  it  vi- 
brates with  fluctuating  movements,  rising 
and  falling  in  the  perfume-laden  breeze  of 
the  tropics.  Although  called  ' '  butterfly- 
orchids,11  these  singular  flowers  have  an 
unmistakable  resemblance  to  the  order  of 
insects  called  orthoptera,  which  contains 
among  its  numbers  our  katydid,  mantis, 
and  ''stick-bug,11  or  walking-stick. 

So  close  is  the  mimesis  of  some  of  these 
plants  that  several  fine  specimens  which 
recently  arrived  from  Mr.  Such,  the  flori- 
culturist, carefully  packed  in  cotton,  were 
shown  to  a  circle  of  friends,  who,  unaware 
of  their  vegetable  origin,  admired  them 
and  wondered  at  them  as  strange  and 
beautiful  insects. 

In  order  to  show  how,  in  external  re- 
semblance at  least,  the  borders  of  the 
vegetable  domain  overlap  the  animal, 
an  insect  resembling  a  flower,  the  eyed 
pterochroza  (P.  ocellata),  is  represented 
just  below  the  real  flower  (page  866). 
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EPIPHITES. 

The  most  careless  observer 
can  not  fail  to  perceive  that, 
though  it  seems  a  Hibernianism  to  say 
so,  this  creature  resembles  a  plant  much 
more  than  do  many  plants  themselves. 
The  peculiar  leaf -like  nervures,  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  spots  that  look  exactly 
like  the  tracks  of  diminutive  leaf- 
boring  or  leaf -mining  insects,  as  cun- 
ningly mimic  the  one  kingdom  as 
the  beautifully  mottled  wings,  tho- 
rax, head  with  eye-stalks,  each  set  with  a  brilliant 
black  dot  for  an  eye,  and  the  suggestions  of  limbs 
and  antennae  of  the  flower,  do  the  other. 

Below,  on  the  right  of  the  page,  is  an  engraving 
of  one  of  a  class  of  insects  popularly  known  as  walking-: 
leaves.    They  belong  to  the  family  of  Ph  asm  idee,  which 
afford  at  least  as  many  instances  of  mimicry  amid  their 
members  as  do  the  orchids  among  their  numerous 
species.    The  curious  creature  here  represented  is  the 
Phyllium  scythe.    The  peculiar  leaf -like  elytra,  or 
anterior  wings,  and  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  limbs  are 
furnished  with  flattened  appendages,  serve  to  carry  out  the  plant- 
like aspect  with  a  fidelity  that  no  mere  engraving,  however  carefully 
executed,  lacking-  as  it  does  the  delicacy  of 
texture  and  the  color  of  nature,  can  adequately 
represent. 

In  the  female,  as  in  the  specimen 
engraved,  the  wings  are  entirely  ab- 
sent; but  only  the  females  possess 
the  wide  veined  wing-covers,  which  in  the  males 
are  wanting,  though  the  males,  on  the  contrary, 
possess  serviceable  wings  of  their  own,  reaching 
to  the  extremity  of  the  body. 

Not  only  do  there  exist  flower-insects  and  leaf- 
insects,  but  sticks  and  moss  are  mimicked  with, 
if  possible,  more  perfect  and  minute  fidelity,  by 
species  of  Phasniidce  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  walking-stick  insect  (page  867)  so  common  in 
our  way-side  lanes  and  fence  corners  is  probably  as  com- 
plete and  perfect  a  reproduction  of  an  object  in  the  vege- 
table world  as  anywhere  exists ;  the  bit  of  twig,  with  its  pol- 
ished cylindrical  internodes  and  nodes,  from  which  start 
off  smaller  twigs,  the  unsymmetrical  walk  and  postures,  all  ren- 
der the  mimicry  so  complete  that  we  never  fail  to  be  astonished 
to  find  the  thing  endowed  with  animal  life  and  voluntary  motion. 
The  moss-insect  below  is  found  in  Nicaragua.    The  leaf-insect  on 
the  right,  same  page,  is  one  discovered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Belt  in  the    .  phyllium  scythe. 
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same  locality.  Writing  of  it,  lie  says:  "Among 
the  cliontales  none  are  more  worthy  of  notice 
than  the  many  curious  species  of  orthoptera 
that  resemble  green  and  faded  leaves  of  trees. 

I  have  already  described  one  that  looks 
like  a  green  leaf,  and  so  much  so  that  it 
even  deceived  the  acute  senses  of  the 
foraging  ants. 

Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  done  more  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge  of  mimetism  in 
nature  than  any  other  person,  and  whose 
theories  of  the  processes  and  causes  of 
the  phenomenon  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally adopted,  has  discovered  perhaps 
the  most  curious  instance  of  protective 
resemblance  yet  known,  in  the  butterfly 
Kallima  pared ikta,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  group  as  the  purple  emx^eror,  a  com- 
mon enough  English  butterfly.    The  up- 
per* surface  of  the  wings,  conspicuously 
marked  as  well  may  be,  exhibits  a  broad 
band  of  intense  orange  on  the  fore-wings 
crossing  a  ground  of  its  complementary 
color,  a  rich  bluish-purple,  which  on  the 
hind-wings  is  clouded  with  ashy  gray.  So 
showy  and  beautiful  a  creature  immediate- 
ly attracted  the  attention  of  the  naturalist ; 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  capture  a  speci- 
men, from  the  simple  fact  that  when  pursued  it  im- 
mediately vanished  from  sight.    However  careful- 
ly Wallace  approached  the  spot  where  it  had  last 
been  seen,  he  could  never  discover  it  until  it  would 
suddenly  re-appear,  and  as  the  pursuit  was 
renewed,  again  disappear.    At  last,  how- 
ever, he  fixed  upon  the  exact  spot  where 
it  became  invisible,  and  though  for  some 
time  it  was  lost  to  sight,  he  at  length  dis- 
covered that  it  was  close  before  his  eyes, 
but  that  in  its  position  of  repose  it  so  ex- 
actly imitated  a  dead  and  faded  leaf 
clinging  to  a  stalk  "as  to  almost  cer- 
tainly deceive  the  eye,  even  when 
gazing  full  upon  it,"  says  Wallace. 
The    leaves    of   many  tropical 
plants  are  pointed,  and  the  ends 
of  the  upper  wings 
of   this  butterfly 
terminate  in  a  fine 
point,  while 
the  lower 
wings,  blunt- 
ly rounded 
off,  terminate 
in    a  short 
thick  tail.  A 
dark  line  ex- 
actl  y 
repre- 
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MIMETIC  BUTTERFLY 


senting  the  middle 
of  a  leaf  runs  from 
the  point  in  the  up- 
per wings  to  the  end  of  the 
tail ;  from  this  line  extend 
several     oblique  marks, 

which 


CLEAR-WINGED  MOTH 


serve 
to  imitate  the 
lateral  veins.  These 
markings,  which  are 
much  more  obvious 
on  the  outer  portion 
of  the  base  of  the 
wings  and  on  the 
inner  side  toward  the  middle 
and  apex,  are  produced  by  striae 
and  colorations  quite  common  in  allied 
species,  but  which  are  in  the  present 
case  so  strengthened  and  modified  as 
to  imitate  more  exactly  the  venation 
of  a  leaf.    No  two  of  these  butterflies 
seem  exactly  alike,  but  all  the  variations  of 
color  in  their  under  surfaces  correspond  to  the 

ashy  gray  or  sienna  brown  of  dead  leaves. 

The  insect,  in  alighting,  always,  if  possi- 
ble, selects  a  place  among  dead  or  dry 

leaves,  and  so  situated,  with  the 
wings  closed  together,  they  are  in 

their  contour  exactly  like  a  leaf  j| 
of  average  size  slightly  curved  \ 
or  withered.    The  habit  of  the  | 
butterfly  is  to  rest  lengthwise, 
with  the  body  parallel  to  the  twig 
upon  which  it  lias  set- 
tled, and  in  this  position 
the  tail  forms  a  perfect 
leaf  -  stalk,  and 
touching  the 
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twig  seems  to  spring  from  it,  while  the 
body  is  supported  by  the  middle  pair  of 
legs,  which  are  inconspicuous  amid  the 
plant  fibres  and  small  twigs  about  it.  A 
little  notch  hollowed  out  just  at  the  base 
of  the  wings  allows  the  head  and  antennae 
to  be  sufficiently  withdrawn  to  be  quite 
concealed. 

As  the  nymph  in  the  old  classic  myth 
to  escape  the  god  was  transformed  into  a 
tree,  and  the  magician  in  the  fairy  tale 
took  on  in  succession  the  forms  of  a  moss- 
grown  log,  a  stone,  and  a  cloud,  to  escape 
his  enemies,  a  number  of  insect  tribes,  by 
means  of  not  only  such  protective  resem- 
blances as  have  been  here  noticed,  but 
many  others,  are  preserved  from  total  ex- 
tinction. Sometimes,  too,  this  object  is 
accomplished  by  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  another  species,  which  enjoys,  for  some 
reason,  special  immunity  from  the  attacks 
of  enemies. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  spe- 
cies of  mimicry  an  engraving 
is  given  of  a  clear- winged  moth, 
many  species  of  which  imitate 
bees  with  more  or  less 
exactness,  and  also  of  a 
mimetic  bug,  the  lower 
figure   (Spiniger  liitei- 
cornis),  and  the  wasp 
it    resembles  standing 
above  it.    It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  move-  ;; 
ments  as  well  as  the 
shape  and  color  of  the 
insect  imitated  are  mim- 
icked.   It  is  in  every 
part  colored  like  the 
hornet  (Priocnemis) 
that    it  resembles. 
And  as  it  ran  about 
restlessly  vibrating 
its  brown  semi-trans- 
parent wings,  under 
the  eyes  of  so  emi- 
nent a  naturalist  as 
Thomas  Belt,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  completely 
deceiving  him.  It 
was  captured  as  a 
wasp. 

It  is  hard  for  any 
one  not  committed 
to  a  theory  to  imag- 
ine what  ''purpose 
of  protection"  or 
what  "  system  of 
natural  selection" 


can  possibly  account  for  the  resemblance 
existing  between  a  flower  and  a  dove  or  a 
swan,  or  explain  the  process  by  which  a 
blossom  became  the  almost  exact  reproduc- 
tion in  external  appearance  of  an  insect, 
or  why  different  orders  of  plants  found 
in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  earth 
should  not  infrequently  so  exactly  resem- 
ble each  other  as  to  deceive  skillful  bota- 
nists. Thus  Sir  William  Hooker  actual- 
ly figured  a  veronica  as  a  conifer ;  Kuntz, 
a  great  authority  on  ferns,  supposed  the 
curious  Stangeria  paradoxia,  a  cycad  al- 
lied to  the  conifers,  a  true  fern ;  and  Dr. 
Berthold  Seemann  met  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  with  a  variety  of  Solanum  nel- 
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sonii  which  he  says 
4 '  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  Thomasia 
solanacea  of  New  Hol- 
land— a  well-known  Buettnerea- 
ceous  plant  of  our  gardens. "  In 
the  engraving  on  page  869  is 
represented  a  plant  which,  as 
Bennett  well  observes,  irresisti- 
bly ' '  reminds  us  of  a 
familiar    cactus,  but 
which  in  reality  is  a 
species  of  Stapelia  allied  to 
S.  hirsuta,  belonging  to  the 
order   Asclepiadacese,  and 
equally  remote  in  any  sys- 
tem of  classification  from 
Cactacese  and  the  Euphorbi- 
aceee."     Equally  striking, 
perhaps,  is  the  remarkable 
recurrence  in  several  orders 
of  an  almost  identical  ex- 
ternal appearance   of  the 
fruit.    The  fruit  of  the  ma- 
ple, with  its  broad  mem- 
braneous   wing,    is  well 
known  to  our  readers,  but  we  have  fur- 
nished in  our  illustration  examples  of  four 
others,  which  in  a  popular  article  of  this 
kind  there  is  scarcely  space,  if  there  were 
occasion,  to  specialize  farther  than  to  state 
that  they  belong  to  separate  and  distinct 
natural  orders,  all  large  trees 
or  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
America  and  Africa,  and  pos- 
sessing no  structural  affinity 
to  each  other. 

The  remaining  division  of 
the  illustration  exhibits  what 
perhaps  is  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble a  perfect  identity  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  between  a 
cactus  (Rhipsah's  f  unalis) 
and  a  euphorbiaceous  plant 
(E.  tirucalli),  the  first  from 
tropical  America,  the  other 
from  South  Africa. 

How  often  have  my  readers  been  deceived 
by  the  moths  (Sesia)  popularly  and  signifi- 
cantly called  "humbugs,"  as,  darting  from 
flower  to  flower,  they  suddenly  remain  sus- 
"  pended,  motionless,  on  whirring  wings,  and 

extend  their  flexible  proboscis  into  the  heart  of  the  blossom  with  such 
an  exact  imitation  of  the  habits  and  motions  of  humming-birds.  Bates, 
the  naturalist,  to  whom  as  an  Englishman  humming-birds  are  not  so  familiar,  was 
much  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the  bird  and  insect,  and  graphically  describes 
it.  "Several  times,"  he  says,  "I  shot  by  mistake  a  humming-bird  hawk-moth  in- 
stead of  a  bird.  This  moth  (MacrogJossa  titan)  is  somewhat  smaller  than  humming- 
birds generally  are:  but  its  manner  of  flight,  and  the  way1  it  poises  itself  before  a 
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flower  while  probing-  it  with  its  proboscis, 
are  precisely  like  the  same  actions  of 
humming-birds.  It  was  only  after  many 
days'  experience  that  I  learned  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other  when  on  the 
wing.  This  resemblance  has  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  the  natives''  (Bates  was 
at  the  time  of  his  writing  on  the  Para 
River,  South  America),  "all  of  whom, 
even  educated  whites,  firmly  believe  that 
one  is  transmutable  into  the  other.  They 
have  observed  the  metamorphosis  of  cat- 
erpillars into  butterflies,  and  think  it  not 
at  all  more  wonderful  that  a  moth  should 
change  into  a  humming-bird.  The  re- 
semblance between  this  hawk-moth  and  a 
humming-bird  is  certainly  very  curious, 
and  strikes  one  even  when  both  are  ex- 
amined in  the  hand.  Holding  them  side- 
ways, the  shape  of  the  head  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eyes  in  the  moth  are  seen  to 
be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  bird,  the  ex- 
tended proboscis  representing  the  long 
beak.  At  the  tip  of  the  moth's  body 
there  is  a  bunch  of  long  hair  scales  re- 
sembling feathers,  which  being  expanded 
looks  very  much  like  a  bird's  tail.  The 
negroes  and  Indians  tried  to  convince  me 
that  the  two  were  of  the  same  species. 
'  Look  at  their  feathers, '  they  said ;  1  their 
eyes  are  the  same,  and  so  are  their  tails.' 
This  belief  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  is 
useless  to  reason  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  observed  that  hum- 
ming-birds are  unlike  other  birds  in  their 
mental  qualities,  resembling  in  this  re- 
spect insects  rather  than  warm-blooded 
vertebrate  animals.  The  want  of  expres- 
sion in  their  eyes,  the  small  degree  of  ver- 
satility in  their  actions,  the  quickness  and 
precision  of  their  movements,  are  all  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  them 
and  insects." 

In  the  illustration  (page  870)  the  lower 
moth  and  bird  are  those  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  Bates ;  the  upper  show  a  curi- 
ous parallelism  between  a  species  of  hum- 
ming-bird, in  the  tail  of  which  two  feathers 
are  prolonged  to  an  inordinate  length,  and 
the  moth  of  the  genus  Phalcena,  which 
sports  two  long  appendages  of  a  like  na- 
ture, the  use  of  either  of  which  can  not 
possibly  add  to  the  security  or  physical 
well-being  of  the  creatures  bearing  them. 

There  indeed  seem  to  be  strange  paral- 
lelisms in  nature  as  yet  but  little  noticed 
by  scientists,  and  one  of  these,  to  speak  in 
what  might  perhaps  be  considered  an  un- 
scientific manner,  seems  to  consist  of  the 


repetition  of  the  same  creative  idea  in  dif- 
ferent planes  of  being. 

An  instance  of  this  singular  correla- 
tion of  external  attributes  in  different 
realms  of  nature  exists  in  the  parallelism 
observed  between  marine  and  terrestrial 
animals.  The  ancients  believed  that  ev- 
ery creature  on  land  was  represented  by 
another  in  the  sea,  only  so  far  differentia- 
ted as  to  be  qualified  for  a  marine  exist- 
ence, and,  like  many  of  the  hypotheses 
indulged  in  by  theorists  of  the  present 
day,  the  idea  contained  a  germ  of  truth 
imbedded  in  a  nidus  of  error.  The  sea- 
cow  gives  milk  and  eats  grass.  The  sea- 
lion,  on  the  contrary,  represents  the  ter- 
restrial carnivora.  The  sea-elephant,  the 
largest  of  the  seals,  has  a  very  distinct 
suggestion  of  a  trunk.  Even  descending 
to-  the  insects  and  arachnidse,  or  spider 
tribes,  we  have  the  inter-resemblance  of 
the  two  perpetuated  in  the  names  spider- 
crab  for  the  crustacean,  and  crab-spider 
for  the  arachnid.  A  still  closer  resem- 
blance exists  between  the  crabs  and  the 
little  arachnids  called  "  chelifers;"  while 
the  scorpions,  with  their  elongated  joint- 
ed tails,  may  perhaps  represent  terrestrial 
lobsters. 

We  find  sometimes  in  fields  and  fence 
corners  in  our  more  Southern  States  a 
singular  insect,  the  mantis,  that  never 
fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most 
unobserving,  on  account  of  its  odd  ap- 
pearance and  remarkable  actions,  the 
front  x^art  of  the  thorax  being  elevated, 
as  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  the  fore- 
legs held  up  together,  as  if  the  insect  were 
engaged  in  prayer.  All  the  preying  he 
does,  however,  is  on  the  smaller  insects 
that  happen  in  his  way,  which  he  de- 
vours remorselessly.  Strange  to  say,  a 
crab  quite  common  in  our  waters,  which, 
indeed,  is  called  the  mantis-crab,  has  the 
same  peculiar  formation  of  the  fore-limbs, 
and  the  same  habit  of  elevating  the  fore- 
part of  its  body,  and  striking  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity  with  its  long  claw-feet, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  is  even  more  active, 
fiercer,  and  more  voracious  than  its  terres- 
trial representative.  The  engraving  (page 
872)  represents  the  mature  image  of  the 
American  mantis ;  but  in  its  wingless  lar- 
val form,  and  in  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
foreign  mantidae,  the  insect  in  shape  and 
appearance  is  almost  identical  with  the 
crustacean. 

Among  our  commonest  insects,  though 
perhaps   not  among  the  most  general- 
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this  genus  construct  a 
habitation,  which  they 
carry  about  with  them. 
In  spite  of  his  boxed- 
up  condition,  the  cad- 
dis-shrimp manages  to 
move  about  with  con- 
siderable activity 
by  means  of  the 
two  pairs  of  long 
antennas,  its 
true  legs  be- 
ing packed 
away  in  the 
tube,  with 
the  excep- 
tion of  the  front 
which  pos- 
sess claws,  and  are- 
used  in  feeding. 

The  ma- 
rine ani- 
mal which 
intheillus- 
lE       tration  so^ 


ly  known,  are 
the  Trichoptera, 
or  caddis  -  flies. 
These  insects, 
which  the  species  are 
quite  numerous,  are 
principally  remarkable  dur- 
ing their  larval  state.  Being 
soft,  defenseless  grubs,  they 
con  struct  portable  habita- 
tions,  consisting  of  cylindrical  tubes, 
open  at  each  end,  and  composed  of 
substances  varied  according  to  the  locali- 
ty and  species.  Exactly  the  same  tiling 
happens  with  a  little  crustacean,  figured 
in  the  illustration,  called  the  caddis- 
shrimp.     All  the  animals  belonging  to 
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much  resembles  a  beetle  is  the  Hylea, 
and  belongs  to  a  singular  race  of  crea- 
tures called  wing-footed  mollusks,  so 
called  from  the  fin-like  lobes  that  project 
from  the  sides.  These  appendages  are 
used  as  the  wings  are  in  insects,  the  crea- 
ture napping  its  way  vigorously  through 
the  water  as  a  butterfly  urges  his  devious 
course  through  the  air.  One  member  of 
this  family  may  justly  be  termed  the  fire- 
fly of  the  sea,  as  from  the  part  of  the 
body  lodged  in  the  apex  of  its  shell  there 
proceeds  a  soft  luminosity,  "which  is 
yet,*'  says  Mr.  F.  D.  Bennett,  "sufficiently 
vivid  to  be  visible  even  when  opposed  to 
the  strong  light  of  a  lamp." 

"  It  is  hardly  possible,"  says  Mr.  Wood, 
' '  to  imagine  any  forms  that  are  so  strange, 
any  habits  so  astonishing,  as  the  crusta- 
ceans figured  in  this  illustration.  Al- 
though they  have  been  known  for  some 
time,  their  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  cre- 


ation has  long  been  a  disputed  point 
among  systematic  naturalists,  some  pla- 
cing them  among  the  crustaceans,  and 
others  considering  them  to  belong  to  the 
spiders." 

Specimens  of  the  Coryne  eximium,  a 
well-known  zoophyte,  are  given  above  as 
they  grow  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea.  At- 
tached to  the  branches  that  are  themselves 
instinct  with  animal  life,  for  the  zoophyte 
is  an  animal,  may  be  observed  sundry 
pear-shaped  objects,  which  are  directly 
analogous  to  galls  upon  plants.  Each  of 
these  little  nodules  when  opened  is  found 
to  contain  a  minute  crustacean,  seemingly 
all  legs,  which  are  wrapped  around  the 
body  like  a  ball  of  twine,  as  is  shown  in  the 
illustration,  the  creature  being  removed 
from  its  envelope,  and  where  is  also  shown 
the  perfect  forms  of  the  creature  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  central  engraving. 
The  young  crustacean  on  emerging  from 
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its  cell  undergoes  a  variety  of  metamor- 
phoses, the  creature  being  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, sometimes  possessing  the  merest 
rudiments  of  limbs  with  long  filamentous 
appendages,  sometimes  without  any  other 
sign  of  limbs  than  two  stout  claws,  and 
then  again  running  altogether  to  legs 
with  small  and  feeble  claws.  No  creature 
living  can  boast  such  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  limb  to  his  entire  bulk  as 


the  phoxi- 
chilidium,  as 
this  creature 
is  called, 
probably  in 
a    vain  at- 
tempt to 
make  his 
name  as 
long  as  his 
legs.  On 
the  sides  of 
this  illustra- 
tion may  be 
seen  speci- 
mens of  the 
tubulariadae  and  the 
crinoids,    the  latter 
sufficiently  enlarged 
to  show  its  character. 
The  tubularia,  com- 
mon in  pools  left  by 
the  tide,  is  a  hydroid. 
growing  in  tufts  like 
small  shrubs,  each  of 
which  bears  a  blos- 
som -  like   cluster  of 
tentacles  at  the  end 
of   a   slender  tube. 
In  the  centre  of  the 
bunch  of  tentacles  is 
the  mouth  of  the  ani- 
mal tube,  and  each 
individual  eats  for  the 
whole.  The  strangest 
circumstance  in  the 
economy  of  these  be- 
ings is  that  the  off- 


spring of  the  hydroid  is  not  a  hydroid  at 
all,  but  a  jelly-fish,  and,  again,  the  off- 
spring of  these  jelly-fish  are  not  jelly- 
fish, but  hydroids,  so  that  each  genera- 
tion resembles  its  grandparents,  and  not 
its  progenitors.  From  the  side  of  the 
buds  branching  out  from  the  parents 
hang  bunches  of  eggs  that  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  seed-vessels;  and  attached  to 
the  pretty  cup-like  jelly-fish,  with  its  four 
long  tentacles  and  proboscis,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  its  mouth,  are  also  attached  clus- 
ters of  eggs,  from  which  are  produced  lit- 
tle pear-shaped  bodies,  which,  becoming 
detached,  grow  into  the  stationary  plant- 
animals,  or  hydroids  first  mentioned. 
The  crinoid  shown  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  illustration  represents 
a  group  of  marine  plant- 
flowers  called  sea-lilies. 
The  respondence  of  the 
animal  kingdom 
to  plants  and 
flowers  seems  to 
be  divided  be- 
tween the  arbo- 
rescent polifera, 
sea  -  animals 
overgrown  with 
fern  -  like  pro- 
cesses, those 
1  ovely  produc- 
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lions  of  the  sea,  the  sea- 
anemone,  and  the  cri- 
noids  or  sea-lilies.  The 
perfection  with  which 
these  animal  organisms, 
almost  all  of  which  are 
now  extinct,  answer  part 
for  part  with  plants,  re- 
quires no  description,  as 
the  representation  of  this 
on  page  873  is  very  clear. 
This  represents  one  of  the 
only  two  living  species 
known,  the  Pinnigrada 
europceus,  which,  in  fact, 
is  really  the  immature 
form  of  a  sort  of  star- 
fish (Cornatula),  which, 
when  it  matures,  leaves 
its  parent  stem,  and 
swims  off  to  seek  its  for- 
tunes elsewhere.  There 
is  one  species  of  these 
beautiful  sea  -  flowers, 
however,  found  in  West  Indian 
waters  which  remains  attached 
to  its  stem,  and  conforms  in  all 
respects  to  the  typical  sea-lilies 
as  they  existed  in  the  period  of  their  per- 
fection in  our  seas. 

Sometimes  the  respondence  exists 
only  in  certain  members  or  parts  of  an 
animal,  and  while  they  can  scarcely  be 
called  mimicries,  yet  exhibit  singular  and 
striking  resemblances  to  those  in  other 
and  not  at  all  related  animals.  A  sur- 
prising instance  of  this  is  given  in  the 
engraving  on  the  preceding  page  of  that 
paradoxical  animal,  the  duck-billed  mole 
of  Australasia.  This  singular  creature, 
had  it  been  known  in  earlier  times,  might 
well  have  been  considered  a  hybrid  be- 
tween a  bird  and  a  beast;  for  though  a 
quadruped  with  the  body  and  furry  coat 
of  a  mole,  the  surprising  approximation  in 
its  webbed  feet  and  broad  bill  to  those  of  a 
water-fowl  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  An- 
other quadruped  with  a  beak-like  snout, 
Echinida  acubata,  is  figured  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  quills  that  cover  this  ani- 
mal resemble  the  feathers  of  the  apteryx, 
which  are  without  vanes;  its  eyes  are 
small,  brilliant,  and  bird-like ;  it  has  claws 
rather  than  feet;  and  the  resemblance  its 
head  bears  in  contour  to  that  of  the  shel- 
drake can  be  seen  in  the  circle  occupying 
the  upper  part  of  the  engraving,  where 
is  also  depicted  the  head  of  the  duck-bill 
compared  with  that  of  the  black  duck. 


Ml'SHUOOMS  OF  T1IK  SEA. 


No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  a  certain 
likeness  between  the  radiates  (jelly-fish, 
star-fish,  and  the  like)  and  the  thallo- 
gens  (the  mushrooms  and  fungoids  gen- 
erally). The  recurrence  of  intermediate 
forms  in  the  generations  of  species,  of 
which  an  instance  was  given  in  the  tubu- 
laria,  and  which,  in  the  animals,  is  called 
alternate  generation,  the  comparatively 
unsubstantial  nature  of  the  material  of 
which  many  groups  are  composed,  their 
excessive  fecundity,  and  last,  though  by 
no  means  least,  the  circular  configura- 
tion common  to  both,  are  points  of  resem- 
blance among  them  that  could  be  men- 
tioned most  likely  to  strike  an  ordinary 
observer.  Any  one  who  has  happened  to 
have  seen  the  star-like  fungoid,  the  opened 
geastrum,  must  remember  how  nearly  it 
suggests  the  star-fish ;  and,  not  to  multiply 
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examples,  the  resemblance  between  sea- 
weeds and  the  plant-like  animals  called 
sertularia  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
deceptive. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  illustration  on  page 
875  (which  contains  a  representation  of  the 
jelly-fish  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  calm 
sea,  compared  with  the  mushrooms  seen  in 
the  smaller  circular  picture)  is  figured  the 
sea-mushroom,  which  so  perfectly  resem- 
bles petrified  mushroom  that  it  is  very 
often  taken  for  the  latter  imaginary  ob- 
ject when  seen  in  cabinets  or  collections 
by  persons  who  have  paid  no  special  at- 
tention to  natural  history. 


A  volume  might  well  be  written  on  this 
subject — a  volume  replete  with  new  facts, 
new  principles,  and  new  thoughts.  It  is 
a  field  as  yet  but  imperfectly  explored, 
presenting  difficult  questions  but  partial- 
ly and  imperfectly  answered.  A  few  chap- 
ters in  the  works  of  Wallace,  Bates,  Belt, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  naturalists, 
an  article  or  two  in  magazines,  comprise 
almost  all  the  literature  on  the  subject — a 
subject,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  that  will  grow 
to  the  prox^ortions  of  a  science  when  the 
interest  of  those  fitted  by  ability  and  es- 
pecial education  is  awakened,  and  their 
investigations  concentrated  upon  it. 


THE  CATTLE  RANCHES  OF  COLORADO. 


THE   travel-  s 
ler  who 
journeys  west- 
ward in  our  favored  land 
should  make  up  his  mind 
to  accept  without  demur 
such  military  or  judicial 
rank  and  title  as  may  be 
conferred  upon  him.  He 
may  be  quite  sure,  too,  that 
when  his  brevet  has  once 
been  settled  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri by  proper  authority, 
it  will  cling1  to  him  as  long 
as  he  remains  in  that  re- 
gion. 

"I  don't  half  like,"  once 
remarked  a  Scotch  fellow- 
traveller  of  the  writer,  to  a 
friendly  group  at  Denver, 
' '  the  promotion  back  war-r-d 
which  I  receive.  East  of 
Chicago  I  was  Colonel;  at 
Chicago  I  was  Major ;  at 
Omaha  a  man  called  me 
Captain,  and  offered  me 
dinner  for  thir-r-ty-five 
cents  !" 

One  of  the  group,  after  a 
careful  survey  of  the  face 
and  figure  before  him,  the 
kindly  yet  keen  expression, 
and  the  iron-gray  whiskers, 
replied :  k  k  You  ain't  Colonel 
wuth  a  cent.  I  allow  that 
you're  Jedge!" 

And ' '  Jedge"  he  was  from 
that  time  forth.  Nobody 
called  him  anything  else. 
Newly   made  acquaintances,  landlords, 
stage-drivers,  conductors,  all  used  this  ti- 
tle, until  his  companions  began  to  feel  as 
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THE  BURROS. 


if  they  had  known  him  all  his  life  in  that 
capacity. 

So  when,  a  short  time  since,  an  "honest 
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miner,"  with  whom  the  writer  was  con- 
versing amicably  at  Kansas  City,  remark- 
ed, "  Wa'al,  Colonel.  I  allow  that  when 
you  git  out  there  on  the  range  in  Coloray- 
clo,  you'll  say  it's  a  white  man's  country,'' 
the  person  addressed  well  knew  that  his 
rank  was  finally  settled.  So  the  "Col- 
onel," who  might  be  called  unattached, 
having  no  regiment  and  no  staff,  but  hav- 
ing what  was  far  better  for  his  peaceful 
and  descriptive  purposes,  the  companion- 
ship of  an  artist  coadjutor  whose  nautical 
achievements  had  gained  for  him  among 
his  friends  the  distinguished  naval  sobri- 
quet of  "Commodore,''  settled  himself  in 
his  seat,  and  was  whirled  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  "white  man's  country."  It 
must  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  when 
one  uses  this  expression  in  the  West  lie 
has  the  sentiments  of  certain  campaign 
orators  at  heart,  and  means  that  the  coun- 
try must  belong  to  a  white  man,  rather 
than  a  black,  or  even  a  red  man.  It  is 
rather  a  condensation  of  the  popular  West- 
ern phrase,  ' '  Fit  for  a  white  man  to  live 
in. "  With  this  requirement  in  view,  does 
Colorado  "fill  the  bill  'C  That  is  what 
we  were  going  to  try  to  find  out ;  and  of 
all  the  phases  of  life  in  this  presumedly 
"  white  man's  country,"  the  herding  and 
breeding  of  cattle  easily  commanded  our 
attention  at  the  outset.  What  this  is  in 
theory  we  all  know,  the  primitive  Scrip- 
tural occupation,  the  grand,  free,  inde- 
pendent, health-giving,  out-of-door  exist- 
ence, the  praises  of  which  have  been  sung 
through  all  ages.  '  To  how  many  pale, 
thin,  hard-working  city  dwellers  does  the 
thought  of  "the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills,"  the  rare  dry  air  of  the  elevated  pla- 
teau, and  the  continual  and  ennobling 
sight  of  the  mighty  mountains  bring 
strangely  vivid  emotions  and  longings  ! 
And  when  one  goes  out  to  put  the  matter 
to  the  test,  these  emotions  are  all  quite 
legitimate,  and  will  do  him  no  harm  if  he 
allow  not  their  indulgence  to  abate  m  him 
one  whit  of  a  truly  Gradgrind-like  demand 
for  Facts. 

"Now there's  some  folks,"  once  said  an 
old  plainsman,  ' k  who  complain  of  a  trip 
across  the  country  in  a  Pullman  car.  I 
wonder  what  they'd  'a  said  if  they'd  had 
to  ride  in  a  bull  team,  or  drag  a  hand-cart 
all  the  way  !" 

No  more  striking  contrast,  indeed,  can 
anywhere  be  found  than  between  old 
times  and  new  on  the  plains,  and  he  can 
hardly  be  a  traveller  worthy  of  the  name 


who  can  not  derive  great  enjoyment  from 
his  journey  from  the  Missouri  to  the  mount- 
ains in  these  days  of  comfort  and  conven- 
ience.   Aside  from  all  matters  of  external 
interest,  there  is  that  pleasant  association 
between  the  passengers  such  as  one  finds 
!  on  an  ocean  steamer,  and  the  types  of  char- 
|  acter  are  even  more  original  and  striking, 
j  It  was  a  person  of  a  rare  and  quaint  hu- 
!  mor  who  fraternized  with  us  in  the  smok- 
i  ing  compartment  one  pleasant  evening, 
and  it  was  no  small  addition  to  our  en- 
joyment to  hear  him  laugh  heartily  at 
his  own  narratives.    He  had  been  trav- 
elling on  a  line  where  there  was  great 
competition,  and  the  rates  had  been  re- 
duced from  eight  dollars  and  a  half  to 
fifty  cents,  the  curious  expedient  being 
adopted  of  charging  the  full  fare,  and 
then  returning  the  eight  dollars  at  the 
end  of  the  journey. 

"I've  heerd  of  back  pay  before,"  said 
he,  "  but  I  never  got  any  until  I  fell  into 
line  at  the  ticket  office.  Did  ye  get 
yours  ?"  he  asked  of  the  Commodore. 
' '  What,  no  ?  Ye  bought  a  ticket,  an' 
give  it  up,  an'  took  a  check  ?  Wa'al,  you 
did  just  everlastingly  give  yourself  away. 
But  ye  warn't  so  bad  as  a  feller  that  come 
on  the  train  with  a  pass.  An'  when  the 
conductor  see  it,  he  said  it  warn't  no  use, 
an'  he'd  just  trouble  him  for  nine  dollars. 
An'  when  the  feller  jumped  up,  just  like 
this,  an'  got  the  light  on  the  pass,  an' 
see  it  was  the  opposition  road,  he  was  the 
wust  beat  feller  you  ever  see !" 

Thus  it  was  that  we  beguiled  the  way 
until  the  mountains  took  shape .  in  the 
hazy  distance — the  famed  Spanish  Peaks 
on  the  south,  the  "Greenhorn"  range  al- 
most in  front,  and  stern  old  Pike's  Peak 
on  the  north — and  the  train  rolled  into 
Pueblo.-  When  local  parlance  is  thus 
adopted,  and  local  appellations  thus  used, 
it  is  done  under  mental  protest,  and  with 
a  strong  sense  of  their  entire  unfitness. 
The  Spanish-speaking  people  who  dwelt 
here,  and  the  far-famed  old  Chevalier  St. 
Yrain  and  his  French  hunters  and  trap- 
pers, who  traversed  the  plains  and  the 
foot-hills,  gave  names  to  the  mountains 
and  streams  which  were  as  appropriate 
and  melodious  as  those  of  the  Indians  be- 
fore them.  About  mines,  telegraphs,  and 
railroads,  however,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
aesthetic :  and  it  has  remained  for  the 
progressive  Anglo-Saxon  to  repudiate  La 
Fontaine  qui  bouille,  Sierra  Mojada,  and 
Uncompahgre,  and  introduce  Hardscrab- 
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AN    WHEN  THE  FELLER  JUMPED  UP 


ble  and  the  Greenhorn.  Now  the  Colonel 
and  the  Commodore  had  been  thinking 
about  those  old  times,  and  repeating"  the 
old  names  with  correct  emphasis,  and  giv- 
ing a  foreign  sound  to  their  vowels,  so 
that  it  was  a  shock  to  them  when  the  por- 
ter called  out,  "  Pew-eb-lo !" 

Not  Kit  Carson,  or  old  William  Bent, 
or  the  Chevalier  St.  Vrain  himself,  how- 
ever, could  have  had  a  warmer  welcome 
ready  for  us  than  did  our  friend  Major 
Stanton,  who  met  us  on  the  platform,  and 


whose  intelligent 
guidance  and  kind 
attentions  would 
have  made  us  pleas- 
urably  remember  a 
far  less  enterprising 
and  progressive  town 
than  Pueblo,  which 
may  be  called  the  em- 
porium of  the  cattle 
trade  of  Southern 
Colorado.  It  is  still 
young,  and  its  growth 
was  retarded  by  ' 4  the 
panic ;"  but  it  is  now 
getting  its  full  share 
of  the  prosperity 
which  has  come  to  the  Centennial  State, 
and  the  twenty -five  people  who  were 
there  in  1865  have  grown  to  between  six 
and  seven  thousand.  It  has  two  daily 
papers,  two  railroad  depots,  two  national 
banks,  with  goodly  lists  of  stock-raising 
depositors,  and  two  school-houses  in  jux- 
taposition, a  sketch  of  which  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  old  and  the  new  in 
Pueblo.  Like  many  other  Western  set- 
tlements, it  has  had,  too,  its  baptism  of 
blood.     If  was  a  trading  post  of  stout  old 
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William  Bent,  and  became  other  than  this 
only  in  1858,  when  the  gold  excitement 
began,  and  "Pike's  Peak  or  Bust1'  was 
the  motto  painted  on  the  canvas  cover  of 
each  prairie  schooner,  or  emigrant  wag- 
on. One  may  still  see,  near  the  hand- 
some stone  station  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  the  remains 
of  the  old  fort  into  which,  when,  on  Christ- 
mas-day, 1854,  the  residents,  thoughtless  of 
danger,  were  gathered  around  the  fire  and 
enjoying  the  festive  season,  the  Ute  In- 
dians broke,  with  brandished  tomahawks 
and  wild  war-cries,  and  massacred  nearly 
all. 

Throughout  the  region  of  country  trib- 
utary to  Pueblo — where  are  found,  be- 
sides the  nutritious  grasses  and  running 
streams,  which  are  indispensable,  a  genial 
climate  and  mild  winters — are  scattered 
cattle  ranches,  great  and  small,  including 
the  immense  Craig  property,  often  men- 
tioned in  Eastern  papers,  and  of  which 
more  anon.  It  was  to  ' '  Uncle  Pete  Dot- 
son's,"  situated  about  thirty  miles  south- 
west from  the  town,  and  close  to  the 
Grreenh —  no,  the  Sierra  Mojada,  or  Wet 
Mountain  range,  that  we  were  bound. 
Preparations  had  been  made  for  the  trip, 
and  all  would  doubtless  have  gone  well 
but  for  an  unconquerable  propensity  on 
the  part  of  the  Commodore  to  attempt  to 
conform  in  a  feeble  and  uninstructed  way 
to  the  customs  of  the  country.  He  had 
already  purchased  an  enormous  and  most 
unbecoming  hat,  and  then  happily  pro- 
ceeded to  lose  it,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  friends.  Now  he  was  possessed  of 
a  desire  to  continue  his  pilgrimage  on  the 


back  of  an  animal  known  in  Colorado  as 
a  burro,  and  in  other  lands  as  a  Jerusalem 
pony,  or  small  donkey.  Now  the  burro 
has  doubtless  his  place  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  but  it  is  in  a  sphere  hitherto  un- 
discovered by  the  present  writer.  Useful 
he  may  possibly  be;  ornamental  he  cer- 
tainly is  not;  ugly  and  obstreperous  and 
unmanageable  he  most  certainly  is.  In 
the  words  of  the  old  song,  1 '  our  sorrows 
did  begin"  when  the  Commodore  insisted 
on  having  one,  and  on  the  Colonel's  do- 
ing the  same.  In  vain  did  the  latter  plead 
that  no  more  ridiculous  sight  could  be 
found  east  of  the  mountains  than  his  tall 
form,  clad  in  the  garments  of  civilization, 
mounted  on  this  diminutive  brute.  He 
pointed  out  with  eloquence  that  he  had 
always  maintained  a  fair  reputation  for 
dignity;  that  Pueblo  was  on  one  of  the 
roads  from  New  York  to  Denver,  and  that 
some  one  from  home  might  see  him; 
nay,  even  that  he  had  a  wife  and  family. 
The  Commodore  was  inexorable,  and  fell 
back  on  that  unanswerable  plea  that  "his 
'pard'  must  not  go  back  on  him."  Two 
of  the  atrocious  animals  were  thereupon 
procured,  and  the  pair  mounted — one  ju- 
bilant, the  other  inwardly  raging.  The 
Commodore  thought  it  a  most  comfort- 
able and  convenient  mode  of  progression, 
and  said  that  by  holding  umbrellas  over 
our  heads  we  might  ride  all  the  way  to 
Uncle  Pete's,  to  which  conclusion  the  Col- 
onel owed  a  speedy  though  short-lived  tri- 
umph. Our  good  friend  and  entertainer, 
with  a  nice  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
had  provided  for  the  journey  a  convenient 
vehicle,  with  a  basket  under  the  seat,  and 
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two  fine  horses  in  front — such  an  equipage, 
indeed,  as  would  befit  travellers  of  dignity 
and  refinement.  And  among  the  almost 
human  attributes  of  that  noble  animal  the 
horse  is  a  dislike  for  burros,  amounting 
to  a  positive  hatred,  and  an  utter  unwill- 


Commodore's  mind  the  conviction  that 
our  debut  as  burro-riders  had  been  ill 
timed.  It  was  his  face  that  was  sour,  and 
the  Colonel's  that  was  radiant,  as  we  took 
our  seats  in  the  covered  wagon,  and  as- 
cended the  hill  in  South  Pueblo. 
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LA  MAQUINA  DE  SAN  CARLOS. 


ingness  to  associate  with  them,  or  remain 
in  their  presence.  Starting  to  meet  our 
friend  and  suggest  a  burro  ride,  the  Com- 
modore turned  a  corner  suddenly,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Colonel,  and  met  the  wag- 
on. The  horses  reared  and  plunged,  the 
Commodore's  burro  balked,  the  Colonel's 
wheeled  around,  the  I  wo  came  in  collision, 
and,  in  fact,  just  that  happened  which  was 
needed  to  evolve  from  the  depth  of  the 

Vor,.  TJX.— No.  354.-56 


Thence  we  drove  out  over  the  great 
plain,  the  excellent  road  being  a  strip  from 
which  the  grass  had  been  worn  away,  and 
which  was  probably  marked  out  original- 
ly by  two  furrows  cut  with  a  common 
plough,  or  even  by  a  wagon  track.  East 
and  north  the  prairie  grass  stretches  to  the 
horizon.  South  was  a  mesa,  or  high  ta- 
ble-land, and,  dimly  visible  many  miles 
away,  Wali;itoya,  the  two  Spanish  Peaks. 
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West,  loomed  up,  nearer  and  nearer,  the 
Sierra  Mojada,  over  which  dense  clouds 
were  gathering-,  while  the  rest  of  the  sky 
was  beautifully  blue.  Little  whirlwinds 
of  dust,  forming  slender  spiral  columns, 
were  seen  on  the  distant  prairie,  and  birds 
flew  fearlessly  near  us.  From  the  mount- 
ains near  by  flows  out  the  San  Carlos,  or 
St.  Charles,  Creek,  running  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  to  the  Arkansas  River,  and 
its  course  was  made  visible  as  we  approach- 
ed it  by  the  fringes  of  cottonwood-trees. 
After  what  seemed  a  long  drive,  we  turn- 
ed to  the  west,  up  the  "  Great  Arroya" — 
a  sterile  valley,  with  pinons,  or  scrub 
pines,  and  dwarfed  cedars  clinging  to  its 
slopes — and  traversed  it  as  far  as  the  cross- 
ing of  the  St.  Charles,  passing  on  the  way 
an  eagle's  nest  on  a  rocky  ledge,  and  a 
Mexican  herder  keeping  his  lonely  watch 
over  a  large  flock  of  sheep.  Just  at  the 
crossing,  and  where  the  creek  forces  its 
way  through  a  cleft  in  the  rocks,  stood  a 
substantial  grist-mill  —  La  Maquina  de 
San  Carlos.  Stopping  here  to  give  our 
horses  rest,  and  to  investigate  the  contents 
of  the  basket  under  the  seat,  we  read  on 
the  locked  door  of  the  mill  various  un- 
complimentary allusions  to  the  absence  of 
the  miller  when  loads  of  grain  had  been 
brought  thither  from  points  far  away  on 
the  "Muddy,"  or  the  melodiously  named 
Huerfano.  One  individual  had  broken 
into  verse,  and  written  as  follows : 

"  Where,  oh,  where  did  the  miller  go, 
And  leave  to  us  no  sign  or  trace  ? 
The  next  time  to  mill  we  must  go, 
We  will  go  to  some  other  place." 

Knowing  something  of  the  varied  and 
engrossing  occupations  of  the  miller,  who 
was  no  other  than  our  expectant  host, 
Uncle  Pete,  the  writer  could  fancy  him 
replying  to  the  complainants  as  did  once 
a  Vermont  expressman  to  the  summer 
residents  who  told  him  that  they  had 
been  time  and  time  again  to  his  office 
without  finding  him.  Laconically  said 
he,  "Don't  calkilate  to  be  there  much.'1'' 

Now  the  valley  lay  behind  us,  and  the 
foot-hills  began  to  shut  out  the  range; 
but  Pike's  Peak,  sixty  miles  oft0,  loomed 
up  as  grandly  as  ever.  Eight  miles  more 
were  traversed,  and  then  we  turned  into 
a  great  farm-yard,  or  corral,  and  stopped 
at  a  rustic  stile.  In  a  few  moments  Uncle 
Pete  Dotson  came  up  the  path  from  the 
house,  and  gave  us  a  cordial  greeting. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  this 
gray-bearded  veteran,  then  a  hale  and 


vigorous  West -Virginian,  started  to  drive 
cattle  to  California,  stopped  at  Salt  Lake, 
became  the  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Territory,  and  was  there  when  Brigham 
Young  was  in  his  glory,  and  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston  wintered  in  the  snow. 

"  He  left  with  the  troops  in  1859,"  said 
Mrs.  Dotson  (a  brave,  patient  woman,  who 
has  shared  his  fortunes,  good  and  bad,  and 
crossed  the  plains  at  least  once  by  herself) , 
' 1  and  came  to  Denver  with  a  train  in  1861. 
Next  year  we  came  to  the  Big  Thompson ; 
then  we  went  to  the  Greenhorn,  and  farm- 
ed; then  we  kept  a  hotel  in  Pueblo.  In 
1864  we  were  '  washed  out1  by  the  Fount- 
ain [Fontaine  qui  bouille].  A  boy  rode 
down  on  a  horse  without  saddle  or  bridle, 
only  a  rope  in  his  mouth,  and  gave  me 
fifteen  minutes'  warning.  I  was  sick  in 
bed,  but  I  took  the  children  and  ran. 
Then  we  went  to  the  Muddy  and  lived, 
and  the  Indians  used  to  come  and  visit  us ; 
but  we  were  washed  out  there  too.  And 
then,  in  1865,  we  took  up  this  place." 

Uncle  Pete  had  evidently  made  good 
use  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  in 
the  choice  of  his  ranch.  His  domain  em- 
braced 9000  acres,  5000  of  which  were 
arable  land.  The  ground  sloped  gradu- 
ally from  the  foot  of  the  range,  and  the 
whole  of  his  possessions  were  under  his 
own  eye.  In  a  large  barn -yard  were 
great  granaries  and  a  fine  stone  stable, 
which  would  not  be  amiss  in  any  city  in 
the  United  States;  and  at  varying  dis- 
tances on  the  gentle  slope  could  be  seen 
the  little  cabins  of  the  tenants,  who  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  land  "  on  shares;"  for 
it  must  be  understood  that  this  estate  was 
not  only  a  cattle  ranch,  but  also  a  great 
farm. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  nearly  every  one 
who  visits  this  region  for  the  first  time, 
even  if  partially  informed  about  it  before- 
hand, is  grievously  disappointed  at  the 
arid  aspect  of  the  plains,  and  finds  it  hard 
to  believe  in  the  power  of  that  great  be- 
neficent agent,  Water,  which  can  make 
every  inch  of  these  table-lands  and  val- 
leys, or  the  sage-brush  wastes  of  the 
Humboldt  region,  or  the  Egyptian  desert 
itself,  literally  "blossom  like  the  rose." 
This  is  a  comparatively  rainless  area,  the 
"barren  and  dry  land,  where  no  water 
is,"  of  the  Psalmist;  and  yet  a  means  has 
been  found  of  not  only  supplying  the 
place  of  the  rains  of  heaven,  but  also  of 
making  such  supply  constant  and  regular. 
An  intelligent  and  experienced  writer  says : 
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' '  Irrigation  is   simply  scientific  farm- 
ing.   The  tiller  of  the  soil  is  not  left  at 
the  mercy  of  fortuitous  rains.    His  cap- 
ital and  labor  are  not  risked  upon  an  ad- 
venture.   He  can  plan  with  all  the  cer- 
tainty and  confidence  of  a  mechanic.  He 
is  a  chemist  whose  laboratory  is  a  certain 
area  of  land;  everything  but  the  water  is 
at  hand — the  bright  sun,  the  potash,  and 
other  mineral  ingredients  (not  washed 
out  of  the  soil  by  centuries  of  rain) .    His  I 
climate  secures  him  always  from  an  ex-  J 
cess  of  moisture,  and  what  nature  fails  to  j 
yield,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  ! 


does  the  skillful  Mexican  laborer  dig  little 
channels  leading  down  through  these 
fields,  and,  making  little  dams  for  the 
purpose,  turn  the  water  into  them.  The 
result  is  simple:  Uncle  Pete  has  raised 
10,000  bushels  of  wheat,  6000  of  oats,  and 
2000  of  corn,  and  had  a  market  for  the 
whole  on  the  spot,  it  being  one  of  the 
charms  of  Colorado  farming  that  the 
' '  honest  miner"  is  both  hungry  and  liber- 
al, and  that  the  farm  produce  has  ready 
buyers.  Suppose,  however,  that  for  our 
present  purpose  we  call  farming  a  side 
issue,  and  come  to  the  cattle  which  this 


UNCLE  PETE'S  HOUSE. 


season,  the  farmer  supplies  from  his  irri- 
gating canal,  and  with  it  he  introduces, 
without  other  labor,  the  most  valuable 
fertilizing  ingredients,  with  which  the 
water,  in  its  course  through  the  mount- 
ains, has  become  charged." 

Water  is  thus  both  for  the  farmer  and 
the  herder — and  the  ranchman,  who  is  both 
farmer  and  herder — the  sine  qua  non,  the 
prime  necessity ;  and  just  here  did  one  see 
how  well  Uncle  Pete  had  chosen  his  situa- 
tion. He  had  nine  miles  of  water  frontage 
on  the  St.  Charles  Creek,  and  the  same  on 
the  Muddy.  Just  where  the  former  comes 
out  of  the  Wet  Mountain  range,  and 
where  no  one  could  take  water  above  him, 
he  had  tapped  it  for  his  broad  irrigating 
ditch,  which,  after  a  tortuous  course 
through  the  estate,  empties  again  into  the 
stream  from  which  it  came,  not  a  drop  of 
its  precious  contents  being  thus  wasted. 
Along  the  upper  side  of  the  fields  lying 
on  this  gentle  slope  before  described  run 
smaller  ditches.    Then  during  the  season 


ranch  would  support  all  the  year  round. 
It  is  said  that  when  Kentucky  cattle  men, 
fresh  from  the  ''Blue-grass  Region,"  see 
the  plains,  they  are  entirely  incredulous 
as  to  their  fitness  for  stock ;  but  the  experi- 
enced stockman  smiles,  well  knowing  that 
the  nutritious  qualities  of  the  grass  are 
simply  unsurpassed,  and  that  the  food  for 
his  cattle  for  the  whole  year  is  ready  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  For  their  water,  again, 
Uncle  Pete's  splendid  creek  frontage  more 
than  amply  provided. 

But  we  did  not  wait  supper,  after  our 
long  drive,  to  procure  all  this  informa- 
tion. It  was  served  in  a  quaint  dining- 
room,  once  constructed  for  the  giving  of 
Mexican  fandangoes,  but  now  forming 
part  of  the  curious  composite  structure  in 
which  Uncle  Pete,  his  family,  friends,  and 
numerous  visitors  found  accommodation. 
In  the  old  adobe  fire-place,  constructed  by 
Mexican  women,  the  sticks  of  fire- wood 
were  placed  on  end,  and  in  the  figure 
standing  alongside  of  it,  with  his  dog  at 
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his  feet,  our  readers  should  thank  us  for 
introducing  old  Antonio  Lopez — a  grand 
specimen  of  a  class  now  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. He  was  a  most  striking  character: 
hair  and  mustaches  nearly  white,  com- 


with  the  Indians,  who  gave  him  the  many 
scars  which  he  carries.  Unfitted  for  hard 
manual  labor,  he  came  to  Uncle  Pete  as 
a  hunter,  and  rendered  him  service  in 
many  ways. 


OLD  ANTONIO. 


plexion  deeply  browned,  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  dressed  in  overalls  of  colored 
duck,  with  broad  Mexican  sombrero  of 
black  felt,  its  binding  and  tassels  of  silver 
braid.  His  pistols  were  in  his  holster, 
and  his  old-fashioned  St.  Louis  rifle  lean- 
ed against  the  wall.  Antonio  came  from 
Mexico  years  ago,  and  fought  a  long  while 


k  k  Let  me  put  you  in  his  charge  to  go 
into  the  mountains,"  said  his  employer, 
' '  and  I  could  sleep  soundly  enough.  He 
would  be  killed  a  dozen  times  before  he 
would  let  you  be  insulted  or  hurt."  And 
he  looked  it. 

After  supper  came  an  aesthetic  phase  of 
the  ranchman's  life,  which  appealed  to 
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the  sympathies  of  the  Commodore.  Com- 
ing in  from  the  starlight,  taking  his  seat 
on  the  vine-clad  piazza,  and  feeling  the 
mild  evening  air  blowing  in  through  the 
open  lattice,  and  bringing  with  it  the 
scent  of  the  flowers,  he  heard  the  tones  of 
a  guitar,  and  the  voice  of  one  of  the  gen- 
tle and  cultured  daughters  of  the  house 
raised  in  charming  Mexican  folk-songs  in 
three-quarter  time.  Soon  he  forgot  all 
about  the  burros,  and  was  fancying  him- 
self under  some  window  in  Seville,  and 
perhaps  listening  for  the  rustle  of  a  man- 
tilla above,  when  Uncle  Pete  suggested 
that  if  he  were  going  to  go  into  the  stock 
business  bright  and  early  in  the  morning, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  go  to  bed. 

He  went  to  sleep  in  a  room  with  both 
doors  and  windows  open  to  the  night  air 
of  this  peaceful  region.  And  when  they 
called  him  in  the  morning,  he  was  heard 
to  murmur  :  k '  Hold  on  to  those  horses, 


esque  canon ;  trips,  under  Antonio's  watch- 
ful care,  for  some  distance  into  the  mount- 
ains ;  rides  on  some  of  the  many  fine  horses 
always  ready  for  the  saddle ;  and  constant 
study  of  the  minutiae  of  this  great  and  in- 
teresting industry  of  stock-raising.  It  is 
carried  on,  as  must  be  generally  known, 
from  Texas  to  a  region  considerably  north 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  great 
herds  pass  from  the  Lone  Star  State 
through  Kansas,  and  up  to  the  great  iron 
roads  running  east  and  west.  In  New  Mex- 
ico, in  Southern  Colorado,  on  the  Arkan- 
sas and  its  tributaries — the  Fountain,  the 
St.  Charles,  the  Muddy,  the  Cucharas,  the 
Huerfano,  and  others — in  the  great  parks 
over  across  the  range,  and  over  the  plains 
in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming,  the 
herds  roam,  and  the  rancheros  ride.  Be- 
tween Denver  and  Julesburg,  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  lay  the  immense  range 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ayliffe,  one  side  of  which 
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u  A  SPANISH  AIR/' 


Major!  Confound  this  burro,  I'll  be  the 
death  of  him !  Whoa,  you !"  and  then  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  started  up. 

But  space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  pleasures  of  life  at  and 
about  Uncle  Pete's:  walks  up  the  pictur- 


was  fifty  miles  in  length.  He  is  said  to 
have  begun  fifteen  years  ago  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $100,  and  his  estate  is  valued  at 
$1,500,000.  It  was  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  hear  how  one  of  his  friends  ac- 
counted for  this  unusual  success  :  "Some 
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people  try  to  attend  to  several  things,  or 
to  do  more  than  one  kind  of  business,  but 
he  only  thought  of  one  thing  for  those 
fifteen  years,  and  that  one  thing  was  cat- 
tle. And  attending  only  to  that,  and 
working  at  it  and  thinking  about  it  all 
the  time,  he  came  to  understand  it  won- 
derfully well,  and  to  have  perfect  judg- 
ment about  making  the  most  of  stock." 

A  dissertation  on  the  cattle  herds  of  the 
Great  West  would  occupy  a  large  volume, 
and  those  who  have  chosen  other  parts  of 
this  domain  than  Southern  Colorado  are 
doubtless  competent  to  ' '  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  which  is  in  them,"  and  amply 
support  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  of  lo- 
cation. To  us  this  same  Southern  Colo- 
rado seems  to  present,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  advantages.  It  is  traversed  by 
railroads,  and  accessible  from  all  sides; 
and  the  climate  is  most  salubrious,  and  so 
mild  in  winter  that  the  stock  can  remain 
on  the  range  throughout  the  year.  Oth- 
er things  being  equal,  there  are  many  men 
who  highly  prize  the  grand,  ever-present 
spectacle  and  genuine  companionship  of 
' '  the  everlasting  hills. "  No  doubt  in  oth- 
er regions  land  can  be  had  more  cheaply, 
and  sometimes  occupied  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, but  there  are  sure  to  be  counterbal- 
ancing disadvantages. 

Above  a  certain  latitude,  and  notably 
in  Wyoming,  great  losses  have  occurred 
from  severe  winters,  and  not  very  far  to 
the  north  the  ' '  Lo  family"  (as  the  noble 
red  man — "  Lo !  the  poor  Indian" — is  called 
on  the  plains)  come  in  to  disturb  and  mo- 
lest. All  admirers  and  advocates  of  these 
hyperborean  regions  have  ample  opportu- 
nities to  rise  and  explain;  be  ours  the 
pleasant  task,  reclining  under  the  spread- 
ing cottonwood,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Sierra  Mojada,  of  singing  the  eclogues  of 
the  valleys  of  the  San  Carlos  and  the  Hu- 
erfano, for  it  is  ' '  not  that  we  love  Caesar 
less,  but  Rome  more." 

We  have  said  that  water  was  the  prime 
requisite,  and  the  banks  of  streams  are 
consequently  first  sought.  Government 
land  is  divided  into  sections  of  640  acres 
(a  mile  each  way),  and  quarter  sections  of 
160  acres.  What  more  simple  and  easy, 
we  hear  some  one  ask,  than  to  take  up 
four  quarter  sections  in  a  line  alono;  the 
stream,  and  while  we  only  own,  strictly 
speaking,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  to 
occupy,  without  let  or  hinderance,  away 
back  to  the  divide  (ridge  between  that 
valley  and  the  next),  being  sure  that  no 


one  will  have  either  the  motive  or  the  will 
to  dispute  with  us  the  possession  of  this 
arid  area  ?  Nothing,  certainly,  except 
that  a  number  of  able-bodied  citizens  be- 
sides yourself  have  not  only  conceived 
this  same  idea,  but  acted  promptly  on  it, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  supply  of 
water  frontage  may  be  found  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  its  market  value 
consequently  and  proportionately  in- 
creases. There  are  always,  however, 
ranchmen  willing  to  sell,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  and  no  one  need  despair  of 
obtaining  a  good  location  at  a  fair  rate, 
with  the  improvements  ready  made. 
Then  he  can  buy  his  stock,  mainly,  if  he 
be  wise,  on  the  spot  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; for,  with  the  great  improvement 
now  taking  place  in  breeds,  it  is  no  longer 
desirable  to  buy  largely  in  Texas.  Then 
come  his  "cow-boys,"  or  herders,  not 
Mexicans,  as  in  old  times,  but  generally 
stalwart  Americans,  quick  of  hand  and 
deliberate  of  speech.  They  are  provided 
with  swift  and  sure-footed  horses,  general- 
ly, in  these  days,  of  the  broncho  type — a 
mixture  of  the  American  horse  and  the 
mustang. 

It  may  now  fairly  be  asked,  where  else 
in  the  world,  and  in  what  other  known 
way,  can  a  man  sit  down  and  see  his  pos- 
sessions increase  before  his  eyes  with  so 
little  exertion  involved  on  his  part  ?  With 
the  dawn  the  cattle  are  all  grazing.  Thin 
and  gray  enough  the  grass  looks  to  the 
inexperienced  eye,  but  the  ranchero  well 
knows  the  tufts  of  buffalo  and  gramma 
growth,  gauges  the  value  of  this  feed  as 
compared,  in  the  matter  of  nutriment, 
with  the  richest  greensward  of  apparent- 
ly more  fertile  regions,  and  remembers 
that  it  grows  afresh  twice  a  year.  Then, 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  some  time 
before  noon,  the  whole  herd — the  splendid 
bulls,  the  plump  steers,  the  red  and  white 
and  roan  and  mottled  cows — take  their 
accustomed  trail,  and  seek  the  water  with 
unerring  certainty.  Then  back  to  the 
grazing  again,  and  feed  until 

"  The  embers  of  the  sunset's  fires 
Along  the  clouds  burn  down," 

and  night  brings  them  repose. 

As  in  more  primitive  days  the  different 
herds  ranged  intermingled  over  the  public 
domain,  so  do  they  now  stray  from  ranch 
to  ranch,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  they  must  be  collected  and  separated. 
They  are  distinguished  by  ear-marks,  and 
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more  especially  by  brands,  said  brands  be- 
ing conclusive  and  universally  accepted 
evidence  of  ownership.  In  June  and  July, 
and  in  September  and  October,  ' '  rounding 
up,"  or  the  grand  collection  and  separa- 
tion, takes  place.  For  each  district  a  mas- 
ter or  director  of  the  ' '  round  up"  is  chosen, 
whose  orders  are  implicitly  obeyed  by  the 
working  force,  consisting  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  men,  furnished  by  the  ranchmen 


yield  to  his  fate,  and  move  on  in  the  pre- 
ordained track.  The  "round  up"  takes 
place  sometimes  at  a  "corral,"  or  large 
inclosure,  sometimes  on  the  open  plain. 


of  the  district  in  pro- 
portion to  their  hold- 
ings. They  have  two 
or  three  horses  apiece, 
and  are  accompanied 
by  assistants,  herd- 
ers, cooks,  etc.,  etc. 
Starting  from  a  given 
point,  taking  a  regular  course,  and 
camping  every  night,  they  sweep 
over  the  ranges.  Each  day  they 
tl  round  up;"  the  horsemen  scour 
the  country,  and,  with  the  skill 
coming  from  long  practice,  gath- 
er the  cattle  together.  In  vain  does  the 
restive  steer  break  away  and  run  back  or 
aside,  the  skillful  horseman  is  ready  for 
him,  the  trained  horse  "turns  on  a  five- 
cent  piece,"  and  he  is  headed  off,  and  must 


adopt  the  naming  of  Eastern  newspapers; 
in  reality.  Hermosilla,  the  property  of  the 
Colorado  Cattle  Company. 

It  was  on  a  cool  and  pleasant  afternoon 
that  the  Colonel  and  the  Commodore  found 
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themselves  the  guests  of  a  new  host,  and 
once  more  speeding  across  the  plains,  be- 
hind two  fine  horses,  and  this  time  leav- 
ing the  Wet  Mountains  and  the  ' '  Great 
Arroya"  and  the  San  Carlos  on  the  west, 
and  hearing  off  toward  the  Spanish  Peaks, 


"  Bright  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green ; 
So  to  the  Jews  fair  Canaan  stood, 
While  Jordan  rolled  between;" 

and  we  waited,  watching  the  growing 
darkness,  and  coveting  the  flesh-pots  of 


CROSSING  THE  HUERFANO. 


and  into  the  valley  of  the  Huerfano,  or 
''Orphan."  Clouds  had  been  gathering 
to  the  southward,  hut  we  escaped  the  rain 
ourselves,  and  only  found  the  dust  laid 
for  us,  and  congratulated  our  host  on  the 
prospective  filling,  from  the  distant  show- 
ers, of  his  irrigating  ditches. 

' '  How  do  we  cross  the  Huerfano  ?" 

"Oh,  it  is  easily  forded.  The  bridge 
was  carried  away  some  time  ago,  but  the 
creek  has  been  dammed  above,  and  most 
of  the  water  must  be  in  the  ditch,  and  the 
bed  quite  dry." 

But  if  we  thought  so,  we  were  soon  to 
be  undeceived.  Away  up  in  Huerfano 
Park,  in  the  great  Sangre  de  Cristo  range, 
and  close  to  the  Veta  Pass,  rises  this  stream, 
which  only  this  noon  was  thin  and  slug- 
gish enough.  But  far  off  there  where  tow- 
ers old  Baldy  Peak  there  was  a  storm,  or 
perhaps  a  water-spout,  and  a  tremendous 
body  of  muddy  water,  bearing  with  it 
shrubs,  sticks,  and  even  large  trees,  had 
come  tearing  down  the  canon.  When 
we  drove  into  the  cottonwood  grove,  the 
horses  stopped.  From  bank  to  bank 
stretched  a  roaring  torrent.  We  were  on 
this  side ;  on  the  other  were  the  trees 
around  the  dwelling-house,  the  stable  for 
the  horses,  and  the  supper — so  near,  and 
yet  so  far !  We  thought  of  the  words  of 
the  ancient  psalm-book : 


Hermosilla.  And  did  we  finally  cross? 
Well,  yes.  A  mule  team  came  along,  and 
the  Commodore  said,  with  Sam  Patch,  that 
"some  things  could  be  done  as  well  as 
others,"  and  that  he  might  as  Avell  be 
drowned  as  starve;  and  some  one  else  re- 
marked that  his  head  was  level  (under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  use  of  slang 
would  have  been  strenuously  deprecated) ; 
and  then —  But  it  is  best  to  dwell  on  re- 
sults rather  than  on  processes.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  no  one  was  missing  at  the  sup- 
per table. 

Some  decades  ago  the  Chevalier  St. 
Vrain  raised  a  force  to  fight  the  Indians ; 
but  although  he  had  faced  danger  on  the 
frontier  for  a  long  while,  he  did  not  enter- 
tain the  view,  so  common  in  1861,  that  ev- 
ery one  could  command  troops,  and  he  ap- 
plied to  the  United  States  government  for 
a  trained  officer.  Colonel  Craig  was  as- 
signed to  this  duty,  and  he  and  his  men 
began,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  repression 
and  suppression  of  Mr.  Lo.  Before  he 
parted  with  St.  Vrain  they  had  become 
great  friends,  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  had  expressed  an  admiration  for  the 
valley  of  the  Huerfano,  his  chief  told  him 
that  he  was  welcome  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  and  had  better  have 
the  papers  made  out;  and  with  his  enor- 
mous Mexican  grants,  no  man  was  in  a 
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better  position  to  make  such  a  donation 
than  St.  Vrain.  Up  to  this  time  Colonel 
Craig's  title  to  97,000  acres  has  been  con- 
firmed, and  it  is  of  73,000  of  these,  and 
8000  more,  that  the  Colorado  Cattle  Com- 
pany's domain  consists.  In  the  substan- 
tial and  imposing"  house  of  stone  and 
adobe,  burned  last  year,  dwelt  Colonel 
Craig  himself  for  some  years,  and  many 


i 


an  old  army  comrade  on  his  way  to  or 
from  a  distant  post  has  enjoyed  his  hospi- 
tality. As  we  looked  at  the  ruins  of  this 
dwelling,  with  the  faint  moonlight  shin- 
ing weirdly  through  a  dismantled  win- 
dow, we  could  almost  fancy  it  dating  back 
centuries  instead  of  years,  and  perhaps  as 
being  a  pueblo  of  an  ancient  Indian  race. 

But  the  bright  day's  doings  savored  lit- 
tle of  antiquity.  We  wended  our  way  to 
the  great  corral,  and  waited,  like  Sister 
Ann  in  ' 1  Blue-beard, "  until  we  saw  a  cloud 
of  dust  over  the  hill,  and  then  the  gallop- 
ing horsemen.  Then  came  the  herd,  per- 
fectly controlled,  and  urged  on  by  the 
rancheros,  ana  soon  they  were  in  the  cor- 
ral. Of  these  corrals  there  were  five  on 
this  property.  They  are  made  of  rough 
timber  standing  on  end  and  firmly  se- 
cured, and  are  entered  by  bars.  Some 
have  what  are  called  "slides,"  or  pas- 


sages gradually  narrowing  until  but  one 
animal  can  pass,  and  he,  as  he  can  not 
turn  around,  can  be  easily  branded,  as 
would  be  needful  with  a  new  purchase. 

Only  the  first  purpose  of  the  ' k  round 
up"  has  been  subserved  when  the  cattle  are 
collected.  Next  the  cows  and  calves  must 
be  "cut  out,"  and  we  saw  the  "cow-boys" 
ride  into  the  herd,  single  out  the  cow  (with 


calf  following),  and  with  great  skill  extri- 
cate her  from  the  throng.  The  young 
calves  are.  of  course,  not  yet  marked,  but 
the  xn'esence  of  one  with  a  cow  makes  it 
imperative  to  place  that  cow's  mark  on  it. 
Strayed  calves,  on  the  other  hand  (called 
"Mauvrics,"  from  an  old  Frenchman  in 
Texas  who  is  said  to  have  added  largely 
to  his  worldly  store  by  a  systematic  ab- 
straction of  these  waifs  and  strays),  are 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  associated  ranch- 
men. "First  catch  your  calf,"  as  Mrs. 
Glass  would  say.  Perhaps  you  may  think 
that  this  is  an  easy  task ;  but  you  would 
find,  if  you  tried  it,  that  you  were  never 
more  mistaken  in  your  life,  for  the  ease 
with  which  the  rancheros  accomplish  it 
has  only  come  with  careful  training  and 
long  practice.  The  little  animal  runs  won- 
derfully fast,  springs,  turns,  and  dodges  al- 
most like  a  flash ;  but  the  cow-boy  never 
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takes  his  eyes  off  of  him,  and  the  trained 
horse,  now  well  warmed  up  and  entering 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  chase,  responds 
to,  almost  seems  to  anticipate,  every  turn 
of  his  rider's  left  hand  and  wrist.  Mean- 


BRAXDING  A  CALF. 

while  the  latter  with  his  right  arm  is 
swinging  his  noosed  rope,  or  lasso,  and  in 
another  minute  he  has  thrown  it  exactly 
over  the  calf's  head.  Instantly  the  horse 
plunges  forward,  giving  "slack"  to  the. 
rope,  and  allowing  it  to  be  wound  around 
the  horn  of  the  saddle ;  then  he  moves  on, 
dragging  the  calf  after  him,  and  the  little 
creature  is  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
with  the  branding-irons.  These  have  been 
heated  in  a  hot  fire,  and  are  quickly  ap- 
plied, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  calf,  now 
indelibly  designated  as  the  property  of  his 
master,  is  again  running  about. 

By  night-fall  the  cattle  belonging  to  the 
ranch  on  which  the  "round  up"  has  taken 
place  are  separated  and  cared  for,  the  rest 
of  those  collected  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
herders,  the  cook  has  prepared  supper, 
and  then  come  pipes  and  stories  and  songs, 
and  then  well-earned  repose  in  the  per- 
fectly dry  air,  and  perhaps  without  other 
canopy  than  the  starry  sky.  Next  day 
all  are  up  early  and  again  in  motion. 
There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  life  and 
merriment  and  vigor  in  these  operations, 
and  they  can  not  fail  to  greatly  interest 
all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  witness 


them.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  hint,  inci- 
dentally, to  enthusiastic  spectators  from 
the  East,  that  they  are  likely  to  view  a 
"round  up"  with  more  satisfaction  and 
peace  of  mind  from  a  seat  in  a  wagon  or 
on  a  stout  fence  rail 
than  from  the  back  of 
a  broncho. 

In  late  summer  and 
autumn  the  cattle 
which  it  is  intended  to 
sell  go  to  their  pur- 
chasers, who  some- 
times take  them  on  the 
ranch,  or  they  are 
shipped  East  by  rail 
to  Kansas  City  and 
elsewhere,  and  would 
doubtless,  if  they  could 
speak,  thank  the  be- 
nevolent people  who 
have  tried  by  strict 
regulations  and  im- 
proved cars  to  make 
their  transit  as  easy  as 
possible.  Then  through 
the  whole  winter  the 
rest  remain  on  the 
range,  sometimes  on 
the  level  plain,  some- 
times under  the  abrupt 
side  of  the  mesas,  or  in  the  dry  arroyas. 

Through  the  splendid  estate  on  which 
we  were  one  could  drive  for  twenty-eight 
miles  along  the  creek  valleys,  with  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  striking  scenery,  where 
the  stream  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
gorge.  Everywhere  there  were  cattle  to 
be  seen;  those  branded  as  belonging  to 
this  ranch  numbering  some  6000,  and  ex- 
pected soon  to  be  20,000. 

At  this  time,  when  so  much  attention  is 
directed  to  this  business  of  stock-raising, 
some  figures  will  naturally  be  expected  in 
an  article  of  this  kind,  showing  the  proba- 
ble results,  and  some  advice  or  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  desirability  and  the  best 
way  of  engaging  in  it.  We  will  proceed, 
then,  with  a  catechism,  premising  that  the 
questions  cover  the  main  points  on  which 
information  is  likely  to  be  sought. 

Q.  Is  it  advisable  to  engage  in  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  ?— A.  Yes;  provided  (1)  that 
the  person  either  knows  the  business  thor- 
oughly himself  or  is  willing  to  learn,  or 
will  give  a  portion  of  his  profits  to  a  trusty 
man  to  manage  for  him ;  (2)  that  he  can 
command  adequate  capital;  and  (3)  that, 
if  he  is  going  to  take  charge  himself,  he 
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will  not  chafe  at  the  loneliness  and  depri- 
vations of  the  life. 

Q.  Can  good  and  trusty  men  be  found 
in  the  West  to  take  charge  of  such  a 
business  ? — A.  Yes,  most  certainly.  The 
writer  is  personally  cognizant  of  a  case 
where  some  gentlemen,  about  ten  years 
ago,  made  up  the  sum  of  $7000  for  the 
purchase  of  cattle,  and  put  the  herd  in  the 
hands  of  a  practical  man.  It  was,  of 
course,  done  when  cattle  were  somewhat 
cheaper  than  they  are  now ;  and  they  did 
not  buy  much  land,  but  sent  their  herd 
to  range  at  a  distance,  but  they  have 
gotten  their  money  back,  and  are  offered 
f 125, 000  for  their  present  holding.  They 
gave  their  manager  one -quarter  interest 
for  his  services. 

Q.  What  amount  of  capital  is  needed? — 
A.  It  would  hardly  be  advisable  to  begin 
an  independent  business  with  less  than 
$5000,  of  which  $3000  would  be  invested 
in  stock.    It  is  common  for  men  employ- 


ed by  owners  to  have  a  few  cattle  of  their 
own,  which  range  with  their  employers', 
and  in  this  way  they  sometimes  get  quite 
a  little  property  together,  and  are  enabled 
to  start  on  their  own  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  profits  on  a  large  herd  in- 
crease in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  expenses, 
and  the  figures  to  be  given  herein  will  be 
based  on  an  investment  large  enough  to 
secure  this  benefit. 

Q.  What  profits  may  be  expected  in  the 
stock  business  ? — A.  The  following  may 
be  pronounced  a  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
mercial estimate,  and  it  is  put  forward 
with  only  the  remark  that  while  the  fig- 
ures apply  to  circumstances  as  they  are 
now,  and  there  are  chances  and  contin- 
gencies and  possible  disasters  attending 
money-making  adventures  of  all  kinds, 
tile  margin  here  is  so  large  that  after  mak- 
ing all  allowances  which  caution  may 
suggest,  one  has  still  the  promise  of  great 
results. 


We  will  suppose  an  individual  or  a  firm  to  have  found  a  ranch  to  suit  him  or 
them  in  Southern  Colorado,  and  to  have  bought  it.  The  cost  is  hard  to  fix ; 
but  one  of  10,000  acres,  in  complete  order,  could  not  stand  in  at  more  than.  $50,000 

A  herd  of  4000  good  cows  could  be  bought  at  $18  each,  or   72,000 

And  80  good  short-horn  and  Hereford  bulls  at  an  average  of  $50  each,  or.  .  .  .  4,000 

Making  a  total  investment  of   $126,000 


By  careful  buying  in  the  spring  one  should  get  70  per  cent,  of  calves  with  the 

cows,  or  say  2800  calves.    Of  these,  on  the  average,  one-half,  or  1400,  will 

be  heifer  calves. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  affairs  should  stand  as  follows : 

The  1400  heifer  calves  will  be  yearlings,  and  worth     $14,000 

There  will  be  also  1400  yearling  steers,  worth  $10  each,  or   14,000  $28,000 

With  a  herd  of  this  size  expenses  may  be  put  at  not  more  than   $5,000 

And  for  contingencies,  sundries,  and  ordinary  losses  it  is  safe  to  take  4  per 

cent,  on  capital  invested  in  stock,  say,  on  $70,000   8,040  8,040 

Profit  at  end  of  first  year     ~  $19,960 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  1400  heifers  are  two  years  old,  and  worth 

$5  more  apiece,  or  say   $7,000 

And  of  the  2800  (70  per  cent,  of  4000)  new  yearling  calves,  an  average  of 

one-half,  or  1400,  will  be  heifers,  and  worth  $10  each,  or   14,000 

1400  two-year-old  steers  are  worth  an  additional  $6  each,  or   8,400 

And  the  1400  new  yearlings  are  worth  $10  each,  or   14,000  $43,400 

Deduct  expenses   $5,000 

And  4  per  cent,  on  $76,000  -f  $19,960  =  $95,960   3,838       8,838  34,562 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  original  1400  heifers  are  three  years  old,  and 

worth  an  additional  $3  per  head,  or   $4,200 

The  yearling  heifers  of  last  year  are  two  years  old,  and  worth  an  additional  $5 

each,  or   7,000 

There  are  1400  yearlings  from  the  original  stock,  worth   14,000 

And  of  the  offspring  of  the  three-year-olds  (70  per  cent,  of  1400=980)  one- 
half,  or  490,  are  heifers,  and  worth   4,900 

The  original  1400  steers  are  three  years  old,  and  worth  an  additional  $10  each,  or  14,000 
The  1400  steer  calves  of  last  year  are  two  years  old,  and  worth  an  additional 

$6  each,  or   8,400 

And  there  are  1400  yearlings,  offspring  of  original  stock,  and  490,  offspring  of 

new  three-year-olds — in  all,  1890 — at  $10  each   18,900  $71,400 

Deduct  expenses  on  5400  cows,  sav   $6,050 

And  4  per  cent,  on  ($95,960  +  $34",562)  $130,522    rK'2'l\  11,271 

Profits  at  end  of  third  year   60,129 

Total  net  profits  for  three  years   $1 14,651 
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1.  No  allowance  need  be  made  for  de- 
preciation of  stock,  as  the  cattle  can  with 
proper  care  always  be  sold  for  beef. 

2.  If  the  profits  be  invested  in  cattle, 
they  will  be  largely  increased. 

3.  No  account  is  taken  of  interest  on 
profits. 

4.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  gradual 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  stock. 

5.  Profit  can  often  be  made  by  buying 
cattle  and  keeping  them  for  a  year. 

6.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  wrinter 
and  the  spring  the  food  is  of  course  poorer 
than  before,  and  as  the  cattle  are  not  then 
in  the  best  condition,  there  is  much  de- 
mand for  good  beef  for  local  consumption. 
By  feeding  cattle  during  those  months 
for  sale  in  Colorado,  excellent  gains  should 
be  realized.  Good  beef  on  the  hoof  was 
worth  four  and  a  quarter  cents  per  pound 
in  Pueblo  in  the  spring  of  1879. 

7.  A  ranch  purchased  in  Southern  Col- 
orado at  present  prices  is  almost  sure,  in 
view  of  the  great  increase  in  the  business 
and  the  decrease  of  suitable  land,  to  ap- 
preciate considerably  in  value — say,  at 
least  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  will  ex- 
amine carefully  into  the  matter  that  un- 
der ordinary  and  favorable  circumstances 
profits  will  mount  up  each  year  in  an  in- 
creasing ratio,  and  he  can  readily  make 
figures  for  himself.  In  the  mean  time  we 
have  a 

BALANCE-SHEET  AT  END  OF  THIRD  YEAR. 

ASSETS. 

Ranch,  with  three  years'  appreciation,  at  10 


percent   $65,000 

5400  cows,  at  $18   97,200 

80  bulls,  at  $50   4,000 

1400  two-year-old  heifers,  at  $15   21,000 

1890  yearling  heifers,  at  $10   18,900 

1400  "three-year-old  steers,  at  $26   36,400 

1400  two-year-old  steers,  at  $16    22,400 

1890  yearling  steers,  at  $10   18,900 

Total  $283,800 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  put  in  ranch  $50,000 

Capital  put  in  stock   76,000 

Capital  used  in  expenses   28,149 

Profits  on  stock, three  years.  . .  .$114,651 

Profits  on  ranch   15,000  $129,651 

Total  !  7.  $283,800 


A  risk  to  be  taken  into  account  wTould 
be  a  possible  outbreak  of  disease  at  some 
time,  but  out  of  profits  as  shown  an  in- 
surance fund  could  readily  be  created. 
That  so  many  cattle  will  be  raised  that 
prices  will  greatly  fall  need  not  be  a  mat- 


ter of  present  fear  ;  for,  leaving  out  two 
most  important  factors — the  great  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  our  beef  in  Europe, 
and  the  new  uses  to  which  it  is  put  in  this 
country — our  population  has  hitherto  in- 
creased faster  than  the  supply  of  good 
meat. 

Q.  Where  had  I  best  go  ? — A.  You  must 
decide  for  yourself,  after  obtaining  all  pos- 
sible information  to  guide  you. 

Q.  Can  I  obtain  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, not  only  about  this,  but  also  about 
all  details  of  this  business  ? — A.  You  most 
certainly  can. 

Let  no  one  hastily  imagine  that  the  fore- 
going answers  have  been  formulated  and 
the  foregoing  figures  compiled  under  the 
seductive  influences  of  a  region  where  peo- 
ple ride  a  day's  journey  on  their  own  lands, 
and  give  away  a  few  hundred  thousands 
of  acres  wTith  "lightness  and  freedom,"  or 
that  they  have  not  passed  through  the 
crucible  of  sober  second  thought.  Noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  much  ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try about  Colorado;  and,  in  the  second, 
that  harm  has  been  and  must  be  done  by 
giving  too  roseate  a  coloring  to  its  char- 
acteristics and  belongings.  It  is  the  aim 
and  determination  of  the  writer  to  state 
things,  as  far  as  in  him-  lies,  exactly  as 
they  are.  He  would  even  qualify  his  en- 
thusiastic descriptions  of  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  this  great  dome  of  the  continent 
with  the  assurance  that  they  are  only  for 
the  benefit  of  those  sympathetic  souls  to 
whom  the  mountains  are  a  perpetual  joy ; 
and  as  a  counterpoise  thereto,  he  would 
quote  that  excellent  though  unrecorded 
saying  of  the  wise  man  :  ' '  Blessed  is  he 
that  expecteth  nothing,  for  he  shall  not 
be  disappointed !" 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  of  a 
ranchman  possesses  the  utmost  fascina- 
tion for  men  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
the  resources  and  habits  of  the  highest  and 
most  refined  civilization,  and  presumably 
liable  and  likely  to  greatly  miss  them. 
One  may  meet,  sitting  in  the  doorway  of 
the  hotel  at  Pueblo,  surrounded  perhaps 
by  "honest  miners"  in  overalls,  and  rail- 
road hands  out  of  employment,  gentlemen 
who  will  talk,  with  faultless  Piccadilly 
accent,  of  the  last  gossip  from  London, 
and  ex-officers  of  "crack"  regiments,  not 
unknown  to  fame.  No  one's  felt  hats 
have  broader  brims,  no  one's  flannel  shirts 
are  rustier,  and  no  one's  boots  more  thor- 
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oughly  covered  with  adobe  dust;  and  ev-  greatest   force  —  those    unfortunates  to 

ery  one  will  tell  you  that  he  is  as  happy  whom  the  doctors  each  winter  talk  about 

as  a  king.    May  it  not  occur  to  more  than  Aiken  and  Florida,  and  "coming  north 

one  young  man  anxious  to  do  good  work  with  the  strawberries."    Perhaps,  in  wan- 


CATTLE  GOING  TO  WATER. 


in  the  world,  and  conscious  of  the  draw- 
backs of  business  life  in  great  cities,  with 
its  fierce  competition  and  unavoidable 
risks,  that  life  on  the  plains  might  give 
him  ample  occupation,  comfortable  gains, 
and  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  ? 

And  there  is  another  class  of  men  to 
whom  this  life  should  appeal  with  the 


dering  about  this  region,  you  may  meet 
an  acquaintance,  remembered  in  New 
York  or  Boston  as  a  thin,  pale  man,  of 
whom  people  used  to  speak  as  "  poor  fel- 
low," and  to  whom  each  winter  was  a  new 
terror.  You  Avill  hardly  recognize  him 
in  the  brown-bearded  horseman  who  has 
come  in  thirty  miles  that  morning,  and 
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THREE  DAYS  LATER  FROM  PUEBLO. 

will  think  nothing-  of  riding  out  again  be- 
fore night,  with  his  letters  and  a  few  pur- 
chased necessaries  in  his  saddle-bags. 
Whatever  requirement  Colorado  may  fail 
to  meet,  there  is  one  thing"  which  it  can  do 
beyond  all  doubt  and  dispute,  and  that  is, 
arrest  the  progress  of  pulmonary  disease, 
if  sought  in  time.  It  is  very  pleasant, 
without  doubt,  to  lounge  in  the  old  fort 
at  St.  Augustine,  or  to  frequent  Nice  and 
Cannes  and  Pau,  but  it  is  more  efficacious, 
and  far  more  manly,  to  ' '  shun  delights, 
and  live  laborious  days,"  and  to  be  doing 
yeoman's  work  and  gaining  health  at  the 
same  time. 

These  were  our  cogitations  as  we  sat  in 
the  evenings  in  front  of  the  house,  drink- 
ing in  what  our  host  happily  called  ozone, 
and  waiting  for  the  mail,  which  came 
semi-occasionally  from  Pueblo  in  a  bag 
hung  to  the  saddle  of  a  small  boy  mount- 
ed on  a  tall  horse — a  primitive  fashion,  no 
doubt,  but  endurable  for  the  last  twenty 
miles,  since  our  welcome  letters  came  the 
preceding  two  thousand  in  fast  express 
trains. 

But  all  pleasant  things  must  come  to 
an  end,  and  after  breakfast  one  morning 
the  large  wagon  came  to  the  door,  and  we 
drove  out  through  the  gate,  and  past  the 


end  of  the  bluff,  and  over 
the  rolling  plain,  dampen- 
ed by  the  welcome  rain  of 
the  night  before,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Pueblo.  It  was 
a  drive  to  be  long  remem- 
bered, with  its  accompani- 
ments of  a  delicious  and 
invigorating  air,  the  sight 
of  all  the  mountains,  and 
glimpses  of  the  Arkansas 
flowing  to  the  eastward, 
miles  and  miles  away.  As 
we  neared  the  town,  mus- 
ing, as  one  must  under 
such  circumstances,  on  the 
days,  not  long  gone  by,  of 
the  fierce  Indian  and  the 
roving  trapper,  a  change 
came  o'er  the  spirit  of  our 
dream,  for  we  saw  in  turn 
the  smoke  of  a  smelting- 
works,  a  China  ' '  wash- 
man's"  shanty,  a  derrick 
by  means  of  which  some 
one  hoped  to  "strike  ile," 
a  saloon  where  there  had 
been  a  first-class  shooting 
affair,  a  stand  for  the  sale 
of  lemonade  and  chewing  gum,  and  an 
advertisement  of  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore.  The 
Commodore,  who  is  nothing  if  not  ro- 
mantic, was  greatly  disturbed  at  this  ab- 
rupt transition,  and  relapsed  into  a  trou- 
bled silence.  It  was  only  after  some  time 
had  passed  that  a  happy  idea  seemed  to 
strike  him.  He  departed  in  the  direction 
of  a  telegraph  office,  and  on  his  return 
seemed  quite  himself  again,  and  threw  out 
hints  of  a  pleasant  surprise  preparing1  for 
us  at  Colorado  Springs.  And  then  the 
little  impudent  noisy  narrow-gauge  train, 
which  had  left  the  San  Juan  country  that 
morning,  and  come  over  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  came 
puffing  up  to  the  platform,  and  took  us 
in;  and  we  rolled  out  through  a  cutting, 
and  away  from  the  river,  and  up  the 
Fountain  Valley,  and  a  boy  came  into 
the  car  and  offered  us  books  and  maga- 
zines and  figs,  just  as  if  we  were  going 
from  New  York  to  Yonkers  or  Paterson, 
instead  of  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
Madre. 

"Is  it  not  a  shame,"  asked  the  writer, 
in  a  thoughtless  moment,  of  a  well-known 
pioneer,  ' k  that  the  train  should  be  so  de- 
layed by  '  wash-outs'?" 

kt  That  is  not  my  view  of  the  matter," 
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replied  he.  "I  am  rather  inclined  to 
continual  wonder  and  gratitude  at  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  putting  these 
roads  here  at  all  in  the  face  of  such  ob- 
stacles." 

Some  distance  above  Pueblo  the  valley 
grows  greener  and  greener,  and  the  rail- 
road nears  the  great  mountains.  We 
stood  on  the  platform  watching  the  lights 
and  shades  on  the  range,  and  thinking 
how  beautiful  they  were,  when  a  long 
whistle  came  from  the  engine,  and  we 
saw  that  we  were  nearing  the  station  at 
Colorado  Springs. 

And  then  on  the  face  of  the  Commo- 
dore there  appeared  a  novel  expression,  in 
which  a  species  of  embarrassment  strug- 
gled with  a  fiendish  delight.  The  cause 
was  not  long  in  making  itself  known. 
In  front  of  a  curious  log-cabin,  devoted 
to  the  display  of  curiosities,  stood  a  very 
thin  and  feeble  boy,  almost  extinguished 
by  a  gigantic  hat,  and  holding  the  bridles 
of — the  two  wretched  burros.  And  then 
the  deep  design  all  came  out.  The  Com- 
modore dropped  all  pretenses,  and  said 
that  if  any  one  thought  that  a  burro  was 
going  to  get  the  better  of  him,  he  would 
soon  show  him  that  he  was  mistaken ; 
that  he  would  fight  it  out  on  that  line  if 
it  took  all  summer;  and  that  he  had  had 
the  two  brutes  (and  the  ignominious  pests, 
according  to  him,  bore  the  singularly 


inappropriate  names  of  Esmeralda  and 
Montezuma)  sent  up  to  the  Springs,  and 
telegraphed  from  Pueblo  to  have  them  at 
the  station. 

At  almost  any  other  place  in  the  world 
a  deep  dejection  would  have  settled  on 
the  Colonel,  but  at  Colorado  Springs  one 
has  at  hand  a  panacea  for  greater  troubles 
than  the  forced  possession  of  a  burro,  for, 
like  old  King  David,  he  can  "lift  up  his 
eyes  unto  the  hills."  It  was  impossible 
to  think  long  of  anything  that  afternoon 
but  the  majestic  appearance  of  Pike's 
Peak  as  it  towered  above  the  line  of 
mountains  before  it. 

The  first  stage  of  our  journey  ended,  as 
it  had  begun,  on  the  platform  of  a  rail- 
way station,  and  the  bustle  and  confusion 
brought  to  mind  the  morning  at  Kansas 
City,  and  caused  the  Colonel,  remember- 
ing his  interlocutor  there,  to  remark  to  a 
friend,  just  as  the  sun  came  out  from  be- 
hind a  cloud,  and  gave  a  new  glory  to  the 
range :  ' '  The  old  fellow  was  right ;  it  is  a 
white  man's  country." 

And  then  an  aged  stranger,  with  a 
brown  and  wrinkled  face  and  gray  beard 
— his  clothes  and  shoes  looked  as  if  he  had 
walked  all  the  way  from  Leadville  down 
through  the  Ute  Pass — who  had  come 
close  up  to  the  speaker,  quietly  remarked : 
"You  bet  that's  just  everlastingly  so, 
Colonel,  and  dortt  you  forget  it!" 


WHITE  WINGS:  A  YACHTING  ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

DRAWING  NEARER. 

SHE  is  all  alone  on  deck.  The  morn- 
ing sun  shines  on  the  beautiful  blue 
bay,  on  the  great  castle  perched  on  the 
rocks  over  there,  and  on  the  wooded 


green  hills  beyond.  She  has  got  a  can- 
vas fixed  on  her  easel;  she  sings  to  her- 
self as  she  works. 

Now  this  English  young  lady  must 
have  beguiled  the  tedium  of  her  long 
nursing  in  Edinburgh  hy  making  a  par- 
ticular acquaintance  with  Scotch  ballads; 
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or  how  otherwise  could  we  account  for 
her  knowledge  of  the  "Song  of  Ulva," 
and  now  of  the  "Song  of  Dun  vegan"  ? 

"  Maclcocl  the  faithful,  and  fearing  none ! — 
Dunvegan  ! — oh  !  Dunvegan  I" 

she  hums  to  herself  as  she  is  busy  with 
this  rough  sketch  of  sea  and  shore.  How 
can  she  be  aware  that  Angus  Sutherland 
is  at  this  very  moment  in  the  companion- 
way,  and  not  daring  to  stir  hand  or  foot 
lest  he  should  disturb  her  ? 

"Friends  and  foes  had  our  passion  thwarted," 

she  croons  to  herself,  though,  indeed, 
there  is  no  despair  at  all  in  her  voice,  but 
a  perfect  contentment — 

"  But  true,  tender,  and  lion-hearted, 
Lived  he  on,  and  from  life  departed, 
Macleod,  whose  rival  is  breathing  none ! — 
Dunvegan  ! — oh  !  Dunvegan  !" 

She  is  pleased  with  the  rapidity  of  her 
work.  She  tries  to  whistle  a  little  bit. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  only  the  fresh  morning 
air  that  has  put  her  in  such  good  spirits  ? 

"  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries." 

What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  sketch 
of  the  shining  gray  castle  ?  Among  these 
tags  and  ends  of  ballads,  the  young  doc- 
tor at  last  becomes  emboldened  to  put  in 
an  appearance. 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Avon,"  says  he; 
"you  are  bus}"  at  work  again ?" 

She  is  not  in  the  least  surprised.  She 
has  got  accustomed  to  his  coming  on  deck 
before  the  others;  they  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  chatting  while  as  yet  the 
Laird  was  only  adjusting  his  high  white 
collar  and  satin  neckcloth. 

"It  is  only  a  sketch,"  said  she,  in  a 
rarnd  and  highly  business-like  fashion, 
"but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  sell  it. 
You  know  most  j)eople  merely  value  pic- 
tures for  their  association  with  things 
they  are  interested  in  themselves.  A 
Yorkshire  farmer  would  rather  have  a 
picture  of  his  favorite  cob  than  any 
Raphael  or  Titian.  And  the  ordinary 
English  squire :  I  am  sure  that  you  know 
in  his  own  heart  he  prefers  one  of  Her- 
ring's farm-yard  pieces  to  Leonardo's 
'Last  Supper.'  Well,  if  some  yachting 
gentleman,  who  has  been  in  this  loch, 
should  see  this  sketch,  he  will  probably 
buy  it,  however  bad  it  is,  just  because  it 
interests  him — " 

"  But  you  don't  really  mean  to  sell  it!" 
said  he. 
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"That  depends,"  said  she,  demurely, 
"  on  whether  I  get  any  offer  for  it." 

"Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  series  of 
pictures  you  are  now  making  should  be 
an  invaluable  treasure  to  you  all  your 
life  long — a  permanent  record  of  a  voy- 
age that  you  seem  to  enjoy  very  much. 
I  almost  shrink  from  robbing  you  of  that 
one  of  Canna ;  still,  the  temptation  is  too 
great.    And  you  propose  to  sell  them  all  ?" 

"What  I  can  sell  of  them,"  she  says. 
And  then  she  adds,  rather  shyly :  ' '  You 
know  I  could  not  very  well  afford  to  keep 
them  all  for  myself.  I — I  have  a  good 
many  almoners  in  London;  and  I  devote 
to  them  what  I  can  get  for  my  scrawls; 
that  is,  I  deduct  the  cost  of  the  frames, 
and  keep  the  rest  for  them.  It  is  not  a 
large  sum." 

."Any  other  woman  would  spend  it  in 
jewelry  and  dresses,"  says  he,  bluntly. 

At  this  Miss  Mary  Avon  flushes  slight- 
ly, and  hastily  draws  his  attention  to  a 
small  boat  that  is  approaching.  Dr. 
Sutherland  does  not  pay  any  heed  to  the 
boat. 

He  is  silent  for  a  second  or  so,  and  then 
he  says,  with  an  effort  to  talk  in  a  cheer- 
ful and  matter-of-fact  way : 

"You  have  not  sent  ashore  yet  this 
morning :  don't  you  know  there  is  a  post- 
office  at  Dunvegan  ?" 

' '  Oh  yes ;  I  heard  so.  But  the  men 
are  below  at  breakfast,  I  think,  and  I  am 
in  no  hurry  to  send,  for  there  won't  be 
any  letters  for  me,  I  know." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  he  says,  with  seeming 
carelessness.  "It  must  be  a  long  time 
since  you  have  heard  from  your  friends." 

' '  I  have  not  many  friends  to  hear 
from,"  she  answers,  with  a  light  laugh, 
' '  and  those  I  have  don't  trouble  me  with 
many  letters.  I  suppose  they  think  I  am 
in  very  good  hands  at  present." 

"Oh  yes;  no  doubt,"  says  he;  and  sud- 
denly he  begins  to  talk  in  warm  terms  of 
the  delightfulness  of  the  voyage.  He  is 
quite  charmed  with  the  appearance  of 
Dunvegan  loch  and  castle.  A  more  beau- 
tiful morning  he  never  saw.  And  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  enthusiasm  the  small 
boat  comes  alongside. 

There  is  an  old  man  in  the  boat,  and 
when  he  has  fastened  his  oars  he  says 
a  few  words  to  Angus  Sutherland,  and 
hands  up  a  big  black  bottle.  Our  young 
doctor  brings  the  bottle  over  to  Mary 
Avon.  He  seems  to  be  very  much  pleased 
with  everything  this  morning. 
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"  Now,  is  not  that  good-natured  ?"  says 
he.     "It  is  a  bottle  of  fresh  milk,  with 

the  compliments  of  ,  of  Uginish.* 

Isn't  it  good-natured  ?" 

"Oh,  indeed  it  is,"  says  she,  plunging 
her  hand  into  her  pocket.  "You  must 
let  me  give  the  messenger  half  a  crown." 

"No,  no ;  that  is  not  the  Highland  cus- 
tom," says  the  doctor;  and  therewith  he 
goes  below,  and  fetches  up  another  black 
bottle,  and  pours  out  a  glass  of  whiskey 
with  his  own  hand,  and  presents  it  to  the 
ancient  boatman.  You  should  have  seen 
the  look  of  surprise  in  the  old  man's  face 
when  Angus  Sutherland  said  something 
to  him  in  the  Gaelic. 

And  alas!  and  alas!  as  we  go  ashore 
on  this  beautiful  bright  day,  we  have  to 
give  up  forever  the  old  Dunvegan  of 
many  a  dream ;  the  dark  and  solitary 
keep  that  we  had  imagined  perched  high 
above  the  Atlantic  breakers ;  the  sheer 
precipices,  the  awful  sterility,  the  wail  of 
lamentation  along  the  lonely  shores. 
This  is  a  different  picture  altogether  that 
Mary  Avon  has  been  trying  to  put  down 
on  her  canvas — a  spacious,  almost  mod- 
ern-looking, but  nevertheless  picturesque 
castle,  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  softly 
wooded  hills,  a  bit  of  smooth  blue  water 
below,  and  further  along  the  shores  the 
cheerful  evidences  of  fertility  and  culti- 
vation. The  wail  of  Dunvegan  ?  Why, 
here  is  a  brisk  and  thriving  village,  with 
a  post-office,  and  a  shop,  and  a  building 
that  looks  uncommonly  like  an  inn ;  and 
there,  dotted  all  about,  and  encroaching 
on  the  upper  moorland,  any  number  of 
those  small  crofts  that  were  once  the 
pride  of  the  Highlands,  and  that  gave  to 
England  the  most  stalwart  of  her  regi- 
ments. Here  are  no  ruined  huts  and 
voiceless  wastes,  but  a  cheerful,  busy  pic- 
ture of  peasant  life ;  the  strapping  wench- 
es at  work  in  the  small  farm-yards,  well 
built  and  frank  of  face  ;  the  men  well 
clad ;  the  children  well  fed  and  merry 
enough.  It  is  a  scene  that  delights  the 
heart  of  our  good  friend  of  Denny-mains. 
If  we  had  but  time,  he  would  fain  go  in 
among  the  tiny  farms,  and  inquire  about 
the  rent  of  the  holdings,  and  the  price 
paid  for  those  picturesque  little  beasts 
that  the  artists  are  forever  painting — 
with  a  lowering  sky  beyond,  and  a  dash 
of  sunlight  in  front.    But  our  doctor  is 


*  Sir,  it  is  well  done  of  you  to  pay  tb.it  pretty 
compliment  to  strangers. 


obdurate.  He  will  not  have  Mary  Avon 
walk  further ;  she  must  return  to  the 
yacht, 

But  on  our  way  back,  as  she  is  walking 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  he  suddenly  puts 
his  hand  on  her  arm,  apparently  to  stop 
her.  Slight  as  the  touch  is,  she  naturally 
looks  surprised. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  says,  hastily, 
"but  I  thought  you  would  rather  not 
tread  on  it — " 

He  is  looking  at  a  weed  by  the  way- 
side— a  thing  that  looks  like  a  snapdrag- 
on of  some  sort.  We  did  not  expect  to 
find  a  hard-headed  man  of  science  betray 
this  trumpery  sentiment  about  a  weed. 

' '  I  thought  you  would  rather  not  tread 
upon  it  when  you  knew  it  Was  a  stran- 
ger," he  says,  in  explanation  of  that  rude 
assault  upon  her  arm.  "That  is  not  an 
English  plant  at  all;  it  is  the  Mimulus; 
its  real  home  is  in  America." 

We  began  to  look  with  more  interest 
on  the  audacious  small  foreigner  that  had 
boldly  adventured  across  the  seas. 

"  Oh,"  she  says,  looking  back  along  the 
road,  "I  hope  I  have  not  trampled  any 
of  them  down." 

"Well,  it  does  not  much  matter,"  he 
admits,  "for  the  plant  is  becoming  quite 
common  now  in  parts  of  the  West  High- 
lands ;  but  I  thought  as  it  was  a  stranger, 
and  come  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  you  would  be 
hospitable.  I  suppose  the  Gulf  Stream 
brought  the  first  of  them  over." 

' ■  And  if  they  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter,"  says  Mary  Avon,  looking  down, 
and  speaking  with  a  little  self-conscious 
deliberation,  "and  if  they  wanted  to  be 
hospitably  received,  they  showed  their 
good  sense  in  coming  to  the  West  High- 
lands." ■ 

After  that  there  was  a  dead  silence  on 
the  part  of  Angus  Sutherland.  But  why 
should  he  have  been  embarrassed  ?  There 
was  no  compliment  levelled  at  him,  that 
he  should  blush  like  a  school-boy.  It  was 
quite  true  that  Miss  Avon's  liking — even 
love — for  the  West  Highlands  was  becom- 
ing very  apparent;  but  Banffshire  is  not 
in  the  West  Highlands.  What  although 
Angus  Sutherland  could  speak  a  few 
words  in  the  Gaelic  tongue  to  an  old 
boatman  ?  He  came  from  Banff.  Banlf- 
shire  is  not  in  the  West  Highlands. 

Then  that  afternoon  at  the  great  castle 
itself :  what  have  we  but  a  confused  rec- 
ollection of  twelfth-century  towers;  and 
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walls  nine  feet  thick;  and  ghost  cham- 
bers ;  and  a  certain  fairy  flag,  that  is  call- 
ed the  Bratach-Sith  ;  and  the  wide  view 
over  the  blue  Atlantic;  and  of  a  great 
kindness  that  made  itself  visible  in  the 
way  of  hot-house  flowers  and  baskets 
of  fruit,  and  what  not?  The  portraits, 
too:  the  various  centuries  got  mixed  up 
with  the  old  legends,  until  we  did  not 
know  in  which  face  to  look  for  some 
transmitted  expression  that  might  tell  of 
the  Cave  of  U ig  or  the  Uamh-na-Ceann. 
But  there  was  one  portrait  there,  quite 
modern  and  beautiful,  that  set  all  the 
tourist  folk  a-raving,  so  lovely  were  the 
life-like  eyes  of  it;  and  the  Laird  was 
bold  enough  to  say  to  the  gentle  lady 
who  was  so  good  as  to  be  our  guide,  *  that 
it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  happiness- 
es of  his  life  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  ask 
Mr.  Galbraith,  the  well-known  artist  of 
Edinburgh,  to  select  a  young  painter  to 
come  up  to  Dun  vegan  and  make  a  copy 
of  this  picture  for  him,  Denny-mains. 
And  Dr.  Sutherland  could  scarcely  come 
away  from  that  beautiful  face;  and  our 

good  Queen  T  was  quite  charmed  with 

it;  and  as  for  Mary  Avon,  when  one  of 
us  regarded  her,  behold!  as  she  looked 
up,  there  was  a  sort  of  moisture  in  the 
soft  black  eyes. 

What  was  she  thinking  of?  That  it 
must  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  so  beautiful  a 
woman,  and  charm  the  eyes  of  all  men? 
But  now — now  that  we  had  had  this  sing- 
ing-bird with  us  on  board  the  yacht  for  so 
long  a  time — would  any  one  of  us  have 
admitted  that  she  was  rather  plain  ?  It 
would  not  have  gone  well  with  any  one 
who  had  ventured  to  say  so  to  the  Laird 
of  Denny-mains,  at  all  events.  And  as 
for  our  sovereign  lady  and  mistress,  these 
were  the  lines  which  she  always  said  de- 
scribed Mary  Avon : 

"Was  never  seen  thing  to  be  praised  derre,f 
Xor  under  blacke  cloud  so  bright  a  sterre, 
As  she  was,  as  they  saiden,  every  one 
That  her  behelden  in  her  blacke  weed ; 
And  yet  she  stood,  full  low  and  still,  alone, 
Behind  all  other  folk,  in  little  brede,:}: 
And  nigh  the  door,  ay  under  shame's  drede ; 

*  This  is  a  strange  thing :  if  one  were  to  go  and 
ask  the  people  of  St.  Hilda  if  they  knew  of  any  an- 
gel walking  anywhere  on  the  earth,  they  would  all 
of  them — man,  woman,  and  child — answer  with  but 
the  one  name;  and  further,  if  one  were  to  ask  of 
them  where,  when  she  was  not  visiting  them,  she 
was  to  l)e  found,  they  would  answer  with  the  like 
unanimity — "  Dunvcgan  !" 

f  Derre^  dearer. 

%  Li  little  brede,  without  display. 


Simple  of  bearing,  debonair  of  cheer, 
With  a  full  sure*  looking  and  mannere." 

How  smart  the  saloon  of  the  Wliitc 
Dove  looked  that  evening  at  dinner,  with 
those  geraniums,  and  roses,  and  fuchsias, 
and  what  not,  set  amid  the  tender  green 
of  the  maiden-hair  fern !  But  all  the  same 
there  was  a  serious  discussion.  Fruit, 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  fresh  milk,  how- 
ever welcome,  fill  no  larder ;  and  Master 
Fred  had  returned  with  the  doleful  tale 
that  all  his  endeavors  to  x>urchase  a  sheep 
at  one  of  the  neighboring  farms  had  been 
of  no  avail.  Forthwith  we  resolve  to 
make  another  effort.  Far  away,  on  the 
outer  shores  of  Dun  vegan  Loch,  we  can 
faintly  descry,  in  the  glow  of  the  evening, 
some  crofters'  huts  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hill.  Down  with  the  gig,  then,  boys ;  in 
with  the  fishing-rods;  and  away  for  the 
distant  shores,  where  haply  some  tender 
ewe-lamb,  or  brace  of  quacking  ducks,  or 
some  half-dozen  half-starved  fowls  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  reluctant  tiller  of 
the  earth ! 

It  is  a  beautiful  clear  evening,  with  a 
lemon-gold  glory  in  the  northwest.  And 
our  stout-sinewed  doctor  is  rowing  stroke, 
and  there  is  a  monotonous  refrain  of 

"Ho,  ro,  clansmen! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together — 
Ho,  ro,  clansmen  I" 

' '  We  must  give  you  a  w^age  as  one  of 
the  hands,  Angus,"  says  Queen  T  . 

"I  am  paid  already,"  says  he.  "I 
would  work  my  passage  through  for  the 
sketch  of  Canna  that  Miss  Avon  gave 
me." 

' '  Would  you  like  to  ask  the  other  men 
whether  they  would  take  the  same  pay- 
ment ?"  says  Miss  Avon,  in  modest  depre- 
ciation of  her  powers. 

"Do  not  say  anything  against  the 
landscape  ye  gave  to  Dr.  Sutherland," 
observes  the  Laird.  "No,  no;  there  is 
great  merit  in  it.  I  have  told  ye  before 
I  would  like  to  show  it  to  Tom  Galbraith 
before  it  goes  south;  I  am  sure  he  would 
approve  of  it.  Indeed,  he  is  jist  such  a 
friend  of  mine  that  I  would  take  the  leeb- 
erty  of  asking  him  to  give  it  a  bit  touch 
here  and  there — what  an  experienced  art- 
ist would  see  amiss,  ye  know — " 

"Mr.  Galbraith  may  be  an  experienced 
artist,"  says  our  doctor  friend,  with  un- 
necessary asperity,  "but  he  is  not  going 
to  touch  that  picture." 


*  Sure,  frank. 
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"Ah  can  tell  ye,"  says  the  Laird,  who 
is  rather  hurt  by  this  rejection,  "that  the 
advice  of  Tom  Galbraith  has  been  taken 
by  the  greatest  artists  in  England.  He 
was  up  in  London  last  year,  and  was  at 
the  studio  of  one  of  the  first  of  the  Acad- 
ameecians,  and  that  very  man  was  not 
ashamed  to  ask  the  opeenion  of  Tom  Gal- 
braith. And  says  Tom  to  him,  '  The  face 
is  very  fine,  but  the  right  arm  is  out  of 
drawing.'  You  would  think  that  imper- 
tinent? The  Acadameecian,  I  can  tell 
you,  thought  differently.  Says  he,  '  That 
has  been  my  own  opeenion,  but  no  one 
would  ever  tell  me  so ;  and  I  would  have 
left  it  as  it  is  had  ye  no  spoken.'  " 

"I  have  no  doubt  the  Academician 
who  did  not  know  when  his  picture  was 
out  of  drawing  was  quite  right  to  take 
the  advice  of  Tom  Galbraith,"  says  our 
stroke  oar.  ' '  But  Tom  Galbraith  is  not 
going  to  touch  Miss  Avon's  sketch  of 
Canna — "  and  here  the  fierce  altercation 
is  stopped,  for  stroke  oar  puts  a  fresh 
spurt  on,  and  we  hear  another  sound : 

"Soon  the  freshening  breeze  will  blow, 
We'll  show  the  snowy  canvas  on  her — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen !" 

Well,  what  was  the  result  of  our  quest  ? 
After  we  had  landed  Master  Fred,  and 
sent  him  up  the  hills,  and  gone  off  fishing 
for  lithe  for  an  hour  or  so,  we  returned  to 
the  shore  in  the  gathering  dusk.  We 
found  our  messenger  seated  on  a  rock, 
contentedly  singing  a  Gaelic  song,  and 
plucking  a  couple  of  fowls,  which  was  all 
the  provender  he  had  secured.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  tried  to  cheer  us  by  inform- 
ing us  that  the  animals  in  question  had 
cost  only  sixpence  apiece.  We  knew 
that  they  were  not  much  bigger  than 
thrushes.  Awful  visions  of  tinned  meats 
began  to  rise  before  us.  In  gloom  we 
took  the  steward  and  the  microscopic 
fowls  on  board,  and  set  out  for  the  yacht. 

But  the  Laird  did  not  lose  his  spirits. 
He  declared  that  self-preservation  was  the 
first  law  of  nature,  and  that,  despite  the 
injunctions  of  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection 
Act,  he  would  get  out  his  gun  and  shoot 
the  very  first  brood  of  "flappers"  he  saw 
about  those  lonely  lochs.  And  he  told  us 
such  a  "good  one"  about  Homesh  that  we 
laughed  nearly  all  the  way  back  to  the 
yacht.  Provisions  ?  We  were  independ- 
ent of  x>rovisions !  With  a  handful  of  rice 
a  day  we  would  cross  the  Atlantic — we 


would  cross  twenty  Atlantics — so  long  as 
we  were  to  be  regaled  and  cheered  by  the 
"good  ones"  of  our  friend  of  Denny- 
mains. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  too,  seemed  in  no  wise 
depressed  by  the  famine  in  the  land.  In 
the  lamp-lit  saloon,  as  we  gathered  round 
the  table,  and  cards  and  things  were 
brought  out,  and  the  Laird  began  to  brew 
his  toddy,  the  young  doctor  maintained 
that  no  one  on  land  could  imagine  the 
snugness  of  life  on  board  a  yacht.  And 
now  he  had  almost  forgotten  to  speak  of 
leaving  us ;  perhaps  it  was  the  posting  of 
the  paper  on  Radiolarians,  along  with  oth- 
er MSS. ,  that  had  set  his  mind  free.  But 
touching  that  matter  of  the  Dunvegan 
post-office :  why  had  he  been  so  particular 
in  asking  Mary  Avon  if  she  were  not  ex- 
pecting letters?  and  why  did  he  so  sud- 
denly grow  enthusiastic  about  the  scenery 
on  learning  that  the  young  lady,  on  her 
travels,  was  not  pestered  with  correspond- 
ence ?  Miss  Avon  was  not  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOL  AND  THE  NEW. 

The  last  instructions  given  to  John  of 
Skye  that  night  were  large  and  liberal. 
At  break  of  day  he  was  to  sail  for  any 
port  he  might  chance  to  encounter  on  the 
wide  seas.  So  long  as  Angus  Sutherland 
did  not  speak  of  returning,  what  did  it 
matter  to  us  ? — Loch  Boisdale,  Loch  Sea- 
forth,  Stornoway,  St.  Kilda,  the  North 
Pole,  were  all  the  same.  It  is  true  that 
of  fresh  meat  we  had  on  board  only  two 
fowls  about  the  size  of  wrens;  but  of  all 
varieties  of  tinned  meats  and  fruit  we  had 
an  abundant  store.  And  if  perchance  we 
were  forced  to  shoot  a  sheep  on  the  Flan- 
nen  Islands,  would  not  the  foul  deed  be 
put  down  to  the  discredit  of  those  dastard- 
ly Frenchmen  ?  When  you  rise  up  as  a 
nation  and  guillotine  all  the  respectable 
folk  in  the  country,  it  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected of  you  thereafter  that  you  should 
go  about  the  seas  shooting  other  people's 
sheep. 

And  indeed  when  we  get  on  deck  after 
breakfast  we  find  that  John  of  Skye  has 
fulfilled  his  instructions  to  the  letter ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  must  have  started  at  day- 
break to  get  away  so  far  from  Dunvegan 
and  the  headlands  of  Skye.  But  as  for 
going  farther  ?    There  is  not  a  speck  of 
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cloud  in  the  dome  of  blue:  there  is  not  a 
ripple  on  the  blue  sea;  there  is  not  a 
breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  great  white  sails 
all  aglow  in  the  sunlight;  nor  is  there 
even  enough  of  the  Atlantic  swell  to  move 
the  indolent  tiller.  How  John  of  Skye 
has  managed  to  bring  us  so  far  on  so  calm 
a  morning  remains  a  mystery. 

1 '  And  the  glass  shows  no  signs  of  fall- 
ing," says  our  young  doctor,  quite  regret- 
fully: does  he  long  for  a  hurricane,  that 
so  he  may  exhibit  his  sailor-like  capaci- 
ties ? 

But  Mary  Avon,  with  a  practical  air,  is 
arranging  her  easel  on  deck,  and  fixing 
up  a  canvas,  and  getting  out  the  tubes  she 
wants — the  while  she  absently  sings  to 
herself  something  about 

"Beauty  lies 
In  many  eyes, 
But  love  in  yours,  my  Nora  Creina." 

And  what  will  she  attack  now  ?  Those 
long  headlands  of  Skye,  dark  in  shadow, 
with  a  glow  of  sunlight  along  their  sum- 
mits ;  or  those  lonely  hills  of  Uist  set  far 
amid  the  melancholy  main  ;  or  those  vast- 
er and  paler  mountains  of  Harris,  that 
rise  on  the  north  of  the  dreaded  Sound  ? 

"Well,  you  have  courage,"  says  Angus 
Sutherland,  admiringly,  "to  try  to  make 
a  picture  out  of  that  /" 

"Oh,"  she  says,  modestly,  though  she 
is  obviously  pleased,  "that  is  a  pet  theory 
of  mine.  I  try  for  ordinary  every-day 
effects,  without  any  theatrical  business; 
and  if  I  had  only  the  power  to  reach  them, 
I  know  I  should  surprise  people.  Because, 
you  know,  most  people  go  through  the 
world  with  a  sort  of  mist  before  their  eyes ; 
and  they  are  awfully  grateful  to  you  when 
you  suddenly  clap  a  pair  of  spectacles  on 
their  nose  and  make  them  see  things  as 
they  are.  I  can  not  do  it  as  yet,  you  know ; 
but  there  is  no  harm  in  trying." 

"I  think  you  do  it  remarkably  well," 
he  says;  "but  what  are  you  to  make  of 
that  ? — nothing  but  two  great  sheets  of 
blue,  with  a  line  of  bluer  hills  between." 

But  Miss  Avon  speedily  presents  us 
with  the  desired  pair  of  spectacles.  In- 
stead of  the  cloudless  blue  day  we  had  im- 
agined it  to  be,  we  find  that  there  are  low 
masses  of  white  cloud  along  the  Skye 
cliffs,  and  these  throw  long  reflections  on 
the  glassy  sea,  and  moreover  we  begin  to 
perceive  that  the  calm  vault  around  us  is 
not  an  uninterrupted  blue,  but  melts  into 
a  pale  green  as  it  nears  the  eastern  ho- 


rizon. Angus  Sutherland  leaves  the  art- 
ist to  her  work.  He  will  not  interrupt 
her  by  idle  talk. 

There  is  no  idle  talk  going  forward 
where  the  Laird  is  concerned.  He  has 
got  hold  of  an  attentive  listener  in  the 
person  of  his  hostess,  who  is  deep  in  nee- 
dle-work; and  he  is  expounding  to  her 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  merits  of  the 
great  Semple  case,  pointing  out  more  par- 
ticularly how  the  charges  in  the  major 
proposition  are  borne  out  by  the  extracts 
in  the  minor.  Yes;  and  he  has  caught 
the  critics,  too,  on  the  hip.  What  about 
the  discovery  of  those  clever  gentlemen 
that  Genesis  x.  and  10  was  incorrect  ? 
They  thought  they  were  exceedingly 
smart  in  proving  that  the  founders  of 
Babel  were  the  descendants,  not  of  Ham, 
but  of  Shem.  But  when  the  ruins  of  Ba- 
bel were  examined,  what  then  ? 

' '  Why,  it  was  distinctly  shown  that 
the  founders  were  the  descendants  of 
Ham,  after  all!"  says  Denny-mains,  tri- 
umphantly. ' '  What  do  ye  think  of  that, 
Dr.  Sutherland  ?" 

Angus  Sutherland  starts  from  a  reverie : 
he  has  not  been  listening. 

"Of  what?"  he  says.  "The  Semple 
case  ?" 

"Ay." 

"Oh,  well,"  he  says,  rather  carelessly, 
' '  all  that  wrangling  is  as  good  an  occupa- 
tion as  any  other — to  keep  people  from 
thinking." 

The  Laird  stares,  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
aright.  Angus  Sutherland  is  not  aware 
of  having  said  anything  startling.  He 
continues,  quite  innocently : 

"Any  occupation  is  valuable  enough 
that  diverts  the  mind — that  is  why  hard 
work  is  conducive  to  complete  mental 
health ;  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is 
grouse-shooting,  or  commanding  an  army, 
or  wrangling  about  major  or  minor  prop- 
ositions. If  a  man  were  continually  to 
be  facing  the  awful  mystery  of  existence 
— asking  the  record  of  the  earth  and  the 
stars  how  he  came  to  be  here,  and  getting 
no  answer  at  all — he  must  inevitably  go 
mad.  The  brain  could  not  stand  it.  If 
the  human  race  had  not  busied  itself  with 
wars  and  commerce,  and  so  forth,  it  must 
centuries  ago  have  committed  suicide. 
That  is  the  value  of  hard  work — to  keep 
people  from  thinking  of  the  unknown 
around  them :  the  more  a  man  is  occujned, 
the  happier  he  is ;  it  does  not  matter 
whether  he  occupies  himself  with  School 
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Boards,  or  salmon-fishing,  or  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  heretic." 

He  did  not  remark  the  amazed  look  on 
the  Laird's  face,  nor  yet  that  Mary  Avon 
had  dropped  her  painting  and  was  listen- 
ing. 

k> The  fact  is," he  said,  with  a  smile,  "if 
you  are  likely  to  fall  to  thinking  about 
the  real  mysteries  of  existence  anywhere, 
it  is  among  solitudes  like  these,  where  you 
see  what  a  trivial  little  accident  human 
life  is  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  You 
can't  think  about  such  things  in  Regent 
Street :  the  cigar  shops,  the  cabs,  the  x>ass- 
ing  people,  occupy  you.  But  here  you  are 
brought  back,  as  it  were,  to  all  sorts  of 
first  principles  ;  and  commonplaces  ap- 
pear somehow  in  their  original  freshness. 
In  Regent  Street  you  no  doubt  know  that 
life  is  a  strange  thing,  and  that  death  is  a 
strange  thing,  because  you  have  been  told 
so,  and  you  believe  it,  and  think  no  more 
about  it.  But  here,  with  the  seas  and 
skies  round  you,  and  with  the  silence  of 
the  night  making  you  think,  you  feel 
the  strangeness  of  these  things.  Now 
just  look  over  there ;  the  blue  sea,  and  the 
blue  sky,  and  the  hills,  it  is  a  curious 
thing  to  think  that  they  will  be  shining 
there  just  as  they  are  now,  on  just  such 
another  d  ay  as  this,  and  you  unable  to 
see  them  or  anything  else  —  passed  away 
like  a  ghost.  And  the  White  Dove  will 
be  sailing  up  here ;  and  John  will  be  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  Ushinish  Light-house ;  but 
your  eyes  won't  be  able  to  see  anything — " 

"Well,  Angus,  I  do  declare,"  exclaims 
our  sovereign  mistress,  ' '  you  have  chosen 
a  comforting  thing  to  talk  about  this 
morning !  Are  we  to  be  always  thinking 
about  our  coffin  ?" 

'kOn  the  contrary,"  says  the  young 
doctor,  ' '  I  was  only  insisting  on  the 
wholesomeness  of  people  occupying  them- 
selves diligently  with  some  distraction  or 
other,  however  trivial.  And  how  do  you 
think  the  Semple  case  will  end,  Sir  ?" 

But  our  good  friend  of  Denny-mains 
was  far  too  deeply  shocked  and  astound- 
ed to  reply.  The  great  Semple  case  a 
trivial  thing — a  distraction — an  occupa- 
tion to  keep  people  from  serious  thinking ! 
The  public  duties,  too,  of  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Burgh  of  Strathgovan :  were 
these  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  plaything  ? 
The  new  steam  fire-engine  was  only  a  toy, 
then  ?  The  proposed  new  park  and  the 
addition  to  the  rates  were  to  be  regarded 
as  a  piece  of  amiable  diversion  ? 


The  Laird  knew  that  Angus  Sutherland 
had  not  read  the  Vestiges  of  Creation, 
and  that  was  a  hopeful  sign.  But,  Ves- 
tiges or  no  Vestiges,  what  were  the  young 
men  of  the  day  coming  to,  if  their  daring 
speculation  led  them  to  regard  the  most 
serious  and  important  concerns  of  life  as 
a  pastime  ?  The  Commissioners  for  the 
Burgh  of  Strathgovan  were  but  a  parcel  of 
children,  then,  playing  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  unaware  of  the  awful  deeps  beyond  ? 

' '  I  am  looking  at  these  things  only  as 
a  doctor,"  says  Dr.  Sutherland,  lightly — 
seeing  that  the  Laird  is  too  dumfounded 
to  answer  his  question,  "and  I  sometimes 
think  a  doctor's  history  of  civilization 
would  be  an  odd  thing,  if  only  you  could 
get  at  the  physiological  facts  of  the  case. 
I  should  like  to  know,  for  example,  what 
Napoleon  had  for  supper  on  the  night  be- 
fore Waterloo.  Something  indigestible, 
you  may  be  sure ;  if  his  brain  had  been 
clear  on  the  18th,  he  would  have  smashed 
the  Allies,  and  altered  modern  history.  I 
should  have  greatly  liked,  too,  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  man  who  first  an- 
nounced his  belief  that  infants  dying  un- 
baptized  were  to  suffer  eternal  torture :  I 
think  it  must  have  been  his  liver.  I  should 
like  to  have  examined  him." 

"I  should  like  to  have  x^oisoned  him," 
says  Mary  Avon,  with  a  flash  of  anger  in 
the  soft  eyes. 

' '  Oh  no ;  the  poor  wretch  was  only  the 
victim  of  some  ailment,"  said  our  doctor, 
charitably.  ' '  There  must  have  been 
something  very  much  the  matter  with 
Calvin,  too.  I  know  I  could  have  cured 
Schopenhauer  of  his  pessimism  if  he  had 
let  me  put  him  on  a  wholesome  regi- 
men." 

The  Laird  probably  did  not  know  who 
Schopenhauer  was;  but  the  audacity  of 
the  new  school  was  altogether  too  much 
for  him. 

"  I — I  suppose,"  he  said,  stammering  in 
his  amazement,  "ye  would  have  taken 
Joan  of  Arc  and  treated  her  as  a  luna- 
tic ?" 

"Oh  no;  not  as  a  confirmed  lunatic," 
he  answered,  quite  simply.  "But  the  di- 
agnosis of  that  case  is  obvious;  I  think 
she  could  have  been  cured.  All  that  Jo- 
anna Southcote  wanted  was  a  frank  phy- 
sician." 

The  Laird  rose  and  went  forward  to 
where  Mary  Avon  was  standing  at  her 
easel.  She  instantly  resumed  her  work, 
and  pretended  not  to  have  been  listening. 
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"Very  good — very  good,"  says  he,  as 
if  his  whole  attention  had  been  occupied 
by  her  sketching.  ' '  The  reflections  on 
the  water  are  just  fine.  Ye  must  let  me 
show  all  your  sketches  to  Tom  Galbraith 
before  ye  go  back  to  the  south." 

' '  I  hear  you  have  been  talking  about 
the  mysteries  of  existence,"  she  says,  with 
a  smile. 

"Oh,  ay,  it  is  easy  to  talk,"  he  says, 
sharply,  and  not  willing  to  confess  that 
he  has  been  driven  away  from  the  field. 
' '  I  am  afraid  there  is  an  unsettling  tend- 
ency among  the  young  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day — a  want  of  respect  for  things  that 
have  been  established  by  the  common- 
sense  of  the  world.  Not  that  I  am  against 
all  innovation.  No,  no.  The  world  can 
not  stand  still.  I  myself,  now  ;  do  ye 
know  that  I  was  among  the  first  in  Glas- 
gow to  hold  that  it  might  be  permissible 
to  have  an  organ  to  lead  the  psalmody  of 
a  church  ?" 

"  Oh,  indeed!"  says  she,  with  much  re- 
spect. 

' '  That  is  true.  No,  no ;  I  am  not  one 
of  the  bigoted.  Give  me  the  Essentials, 
and  I  do  not  care  if  ye  put  a  stone  eross 
on  the  top  of  the  church.  I  tell  ye  that 
honestly;  I  would  not  object  even  to  a 
cross  on  the  building  if  all  was  sound 
within." 

"I  am  sure  you  are  quite  right,  Sir," 
says  Mary  Avon,  gently. 

' 1  But  no  tampering  with  the  Essentials. 
And  as  for  the  millinery,  and  incense, 
and  crucifixes  of  they  poor  craytures  that 
have  not  the  courage  to  go  right  over  to 
Rome — who  stop  on  this  side,  and  play- 
act at  being  Romans — it  is  seeckening, 
perfectly  seeckening.  As  for  the  Romans 
themselves,  I  do  not  condemn  them.  No, 
no.  If  they  are  in  error,  I  doubt  not  they 
believe  with  a  good  conscience.  And 
when  I  am  in  a  foreign  town,  and  one  o' 
their  processions  of  priests  and  boys  comes 
by,  I  raise  my  hat.    I  do  indeed." 

"Oh,  naturally,"  says  Mary  Avon. 

"No,  no,"  continues  Denny- mains, 
warmly,  "there  is  none  of  the  bigot 
about  me.  There  is  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church  that  I  know,  and 
there  is  no  one  more  welcome  in  my 
house:  I  ask  him  to  say  grace  just  as  I 
would  a  minister  of  my  own  Church." 

"And  which  is  that,  Sir?"  she  asked, 
meekly. 

The  Laird  stares  at  her.  Is  it  possible 
that  she  has  heard  him  so  elaborately  ex- 


pound the  Semple  prosecution,  and  not  be 
aware  to  what  denomination  he  belongs  ? 

"The  Free  — the  Free  Church,  of 
course,"  he  says,  with  some  surprise. 
"Have  ye  not  seen  the  Report  of  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  Semple  case  ?" 

"No,  I  have  not,"  she  answers,  timid- 
ly. ' '  You  have  been  so  kind  in  explain- 
ing it  that — that  a  printed  report  was  quite 
unnecessary." 

' '  But  I  will  get  ye  one — I  will  get  ye 
one  directly,"  says  he.  "I  have  several 
copies  in  my  portmanteau.  And  ye  will 
see  my  name  in  front  as  one  of  the  elders 
who  considered  it  fit  and  proper  that  a 
full  report  should  be  published,  so  as  to 
warn  the  public  against  these  inseedious 
attacks  against  our  faith.  Don't  inter- 
rupt your  work,  my  lass.  But  I  will  get 
ye  the  pamphlet ;  and  whenever  you  want 
to  sit  down  for  a  time,  ye  will  find  it  most 
interesting  reading — most  interesting." 

And  so  the  worthy  Laird  goes  below  to 
fetch  that  valued  report.  And  scarcely 
has  he  disappeared  than  a  sudden  com- 
motion rages  over  the  deck.  Behold!  a 
breeze  coming  swiftly  over  the  sea,  ruf- 
fling the  glassy  deep  as  it  approaches! 
Angus  Sutherland  jumps  to  the  tiller. 
The  head-sails  fill,  and  the  boat  begins  to 
move.  The  lee-sheets  are  hauled  taut; 
and  now  the  great  mainsail  is  filled  too. 
There  is  a  rippling  and  hissing  of  water, 
and  a  new  stir  of  life  and  motion  through- 
out the  vessel  from  stem  to  stern. 

It  seems  but  the  beginning  of  the  day 
now,  though  it  is  near  lunch-time.  Mary 
Avon  puts  away  her  sketch  of  the  dead 
calm,  and  sits  down  just  under  the  lee  of 
the  boom,  where  the  cool  breeze  is  blow- 
ing along.  The  Laird,  having  brought 
up  the  pamphlet,  is  vigorously  imcing  the 
deck  for  his  morning  exercise;  we  have 
all  awakened  from  these  idle  reveries 
about  the  mystery  of  life. 

"Ha,  ha,"  he  says,  coming  aft,  "this 
is  fine — this  is  fine,  now.  Why  not  give 
the  men  a  glass  of  whiskey  all  round  for 
whistling  up  such  a  fine  breeze  ?  Do  ye 
think  they  would  object  ?" 

"Better  give  them  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  beer  for  their  dinner,"  suggests  Queen 
T  ,  who  is  no  lover  of  whiskey. 

But  do  you  think  the  Laird  is  to  be  put 
off  his  story  by  any  such  suggestion  ? 
We  can  see  by  his  face  that  he  has  an  an- 
ecdote to  fire  off.  Is  it  not  apparent  that 
his  mention  of  whiskey  was  made  with  a 
purpose  ? 
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"There  was  a  real  good  one,"  says  he 
—and  the  laughter  is  already  twinkling 
in  his  eyes — "about  the  man  that  was 
apologizing  before  his  family  for  having 
been  drinking  whiskey  with  some  friends. 
'Ay,'  says  he,  'they  just  held  me  and 
forced  it  down  my  throat.'  Then  says 
his  son— a  little  chap  about  ten — says  he, 
'I  think  I  could  ha'  held  ye  mysel,  fey- 
ther' — ho!  ho!  ho!  says  he — 'I  think  I 
could  ha'  held  ye  mysel,  feyther;'"  and 
the  Laird  laughed,  and  laughed  again,  till 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  We  could 
see  that  he  was  still  internally  laughing 
at  that  good  one  when  we  went  below  for 
luncheon. 

At  luncheon,  too,  the  Laird  quite  made 
up  his  feud  with  Angus  Sutherland,  for 
he  had  a  great  many  other  good  ones  to 
tell  about  whiskey  and  whiskey-drinking ; 
and  he  liked  a  sympathetic  audience.  But 
this  general  merriment  was  suddenly 
dashed  by  an  ominous  suggestion  coming 
from  our  young  doctor.  Why,  he  asked, 
should  we  go  on  fighting  against  these 
northerly  winds  ?  Why  not  turn  and  run 
before  them? 

"  Then  you  want  to  leave  us,  Angus," 
said  his  hostess,  reproachfully. 

"  Oh  no,"  he  said,  and  with  some  color 
in  his  face.  ' '  I  don't  want  to  go,  but  I 
fear  I  must  very  soon  now.  However,  I 
did  not  make  that  suggestion  on  my  own 
account  ;  if  I  were  pressed  for  time,  I 
could  get  somewhere  where  I  could  catch 
the  Clansman." 

Mary  Avon  looked  down,  saying  noth- 
ing. 

"You  would  not  leave  the  ship  like 
that?"  says  his  hostess.  "You  would 
not  run  away,  surely  ?  Rather  than  that, 
we  will  turn  at  once.  Where  are  we 
now  ?" 

"If  the  breeze  lasts,  we  will  get  over  to 
Uist,  to  Loch-na-Maddy,  this  evening,  but 
you  must  not  think  of  altering  your  plans 
on  my  account.  I  made  the  suggestion 
because  of  what  Captain  John  was  say- 
ing." 

"  Very  well, "  says  our  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  taking  no  heed  of  properly  consti- 
tuted authority.  ' '  Suppose  we  set  out 
on  our  return  voyage  to-morrow  morning, 
going  round  the  other  side  of  Skye  for  a 
change.  But  you  know,  Angus,  it  is  not 
fair  of  you  to  run  away  when  you  say 
yourself  there  is  nothing  particular  calls 
you  to  London." 

"Oil,"  says  he,  "I  am  not  going  to 


London  just  yet.  I  am  going  to  Banff,  to 
see  my  father.  There  is  an  uncle  of  mine, 
too,  on  a  visit  to  the  manse." 

' k  Then  you  will  be  coming  south 
again  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  why  not  come  another  cruise 
with  us  on  your  way  back  ?" 

It  was  not  like  this  hard-headed  young 
doctor  to  appear  so  embarrassed. 

' '  That  is  what  I  should  like  very 
much  myself,"  he  stammered,  "if — if  I 
were  not  in  the  way  of  your  other  ar- 
rangements." 

"WTe  shall  make  no  other  arrange- 
ments," says  the  other,  definitely.  "Now 
that  is  a  promise,  mind.  No  drawing 
back.  Mary  will  put  it  down  in  writing, 
and  hold  you  to  it." 

Mary  Avon  had  not  looked  up  all  this 
time. 

"You  should  not  press  Dr.  Sutherland 
too  much,"  she  says,  shyly;  "perhaps  he 
has  other  friends  he  would  like  to  see  be- 
fore leaving  Scotland." 

The  hypocrite !  Did  she  want  to  make 
Angus  Sutherland  burst  a  blood-vessel  in 
protesting  that  of  all  the  excursions  he 
had  made  in  his  life  this  would  be  to  him 
forever  the  most  memorable;  and  that  a 
repetition  or  extension  of  it  was  a  delight 
in  the  future  almost  too  great  to  think 
of  ?  However,  she  seemed  pleased  that  he 
spoke  so  warmly,  and  she  did  not  attempt 
to  contradict  him.  If  he  had  really  en- 
joyed all  this  rambling  idleness,  it  would 
no  doubt  the  better  fit  him  for  his  work 
in  the  great  capital. 

We  beat  in  to  Loch-na-Maddy — that  is, 
the  Lake  of  the  Dogs — in  the  quiet  even- 
ing ;  and  the  rather  commonplace  low-ly- 
ing hills,  and  the  plain  houses  of  the  re- 
mote little  village,  looked  beautiful  enough 
under  the  glow  of  the  western  skies.  And 
we  went  ashore,  and  walked  inland  for 
a  space,  through  an  intricate  net- work  of 
lagoons  inbranching  from  the  sea;  and 
we  saw  the  trout  leaping  and  making  cir- 
cles on  the  gold-red  pools,  and  watched 
the  herons  rising  from  their  fishing  and 
winging  their  slow  flight  across  the  silent 
lakes. 

And  it  was  a  beautiful  night,  too,  and 
we  had  a  little  singing  on  deck.  Per- 
haps there  was  an  under-current  of  regret 
in  the  knowledge  that  now — for  this  voy- 
age at  least — we  had  touched  our  farthest 
point.  To  -  morrow  we  were  to  set  out 
again  for  the  south. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FERDINAND  AND  MIRANDA. 

The  wind  was  laughing  at  Angus  Suth- 
erland. All  the  time  we  had  been  sailing 
north,  it  had  blown  from  the  north ;  now 
that  we  turned  our  faces  eastward,  it 
wheeled  round  to  the  east,  as  if  it  would 
imprison  him  forever  in  this  floating 
home. 

"  You  would  fain  get  away11 — this  was 
the  mocking  sound  that  one  of  us  seem- 
ed to  hear  in  those  light  airs  of  the  morn- 
ing that  blew  along  the  white  canvas — 
"the  world  calls;  ambition,  fame,  the 
eagerness  of  rivalry,  the  spell  that  sci- 
ence throws  over  her  disciples — all  these 
are  powerful,  and  they  draw  you,  and 
you  would  fain  get  away.  But  the  hand 
of  the  wind  is  uplifted  against  you;  you 
may  fret  as  you  will,  but  you  are  not 
round  Ru  Hunish  yet  /" 

And  perhaps  the  imaginative  small  crea- 
ture who  heard  these  strange  things  in 
the  light  breeze  against  which  we  were 
fighting  our  way  across  the  Minch  may 
have  been  forming  her  own  plans.  An- 
gus Sutherland,  she  used  often  to  say, 
wanted  humanizing.  He  was  too  proud 
and  scornful  in  the  pride  of  his  knowl- 
edge; the  gentle  hand  of  a  woman  was 
needed  to  lead  him  into  more  tractable 
ways.  And  then  this  Mary  Avon,  with 
her  dexterous,  nimble  woman's  wit,  and 
her  indomitable  courage,  and  her  life  and 
spirit  and  abounding  cheerfulness ;  would 
she  not  be  a  splendid  companion  for  him 
during  his  long  and  hard  struggle  ?  This 
born  match-maker  had  long  ago  thrown 
away  any  notion  about  the  Laird  trans- 
ferring our  singing-bird  to  Denny-mains. 
She  had  almost  forgotten  about  the  proj- 
ect of  bringing  Howard  Smith,  the  Laird's 
nephew,  and  half  compelling  him  to  mar- 
ry Mary  Avon :  that  was  preposterous  on 
the  face  of  it.  But  she  had  grown  accus- 
tomed, during  those  long  days  of  tranquil 
idleness,  to  see  our  young  doctor  and  Mary 
Avon  together,  cut  off  from  all  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  world,  a  new  Paul  and 
Virginia.  Why  —  she  may  have  asked 
herself — should  not  these  two  solitary 
waifs,  thus  thrown  by  chance  together  on 
the  wide  ocean  of  existence,  why  should 
they  not  cling  to  each  other  and  strength- 
en each  other  in  the  coming  days  of  trial 
and  storm  ?  The  strange,  pathetic,  phan- 
tasmal farce  of  life  is  brief ;  they  can  not 
seize  it,  and  hold  it,  and  shape  it  to  their 


own  ends ;  they  know  not  whence  it  comes 
or  whither  it  goes;  but  while  the  brief, 
strange  thing  lasts,  they  can  grasp  each 
other's  hand,  and  make  sure  —  amid  all 
the  unknown  things  around  them,  the 
mountains,  and  the  wide  seas,  and  the 
stars — of  some  common,  humble,  human 
sympathy.  It  is  so  natural  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  another  in  the  presence  of  some- 
thing vast  and  unknown. 

The  rest  of  us,  at  all  events,  have  no 
time  for  such  vague  dreams  and  reveries. 
There  is  no  idleness  on  board  the  White 
Dove  out  here  on  the  shining  deep.  Dr. 
Sutherland  has  rigged  up  for  himself  a 
sort  of  gymnasium  by  putting  a  rope 
across  the  shrouds  to  the  peak  halyards; 
and  on  this  rather  elastic  cross-bar  he  is 
taking  his  morning  exercise  by  going 
through  a  series  of  performances,  no  doubt 
picked  up  in  Germany.  Miss  Avon  is 
busy  with  a  sketch  of  the  long  headland 
running  out  to  Vaternish  Point,  though, 
indeed,  this  smooth  Atlantic  roll  makes  it 
difficult  for  her  to  keep  her  feet,  and  in- 
troduces a  certain  amount  of  hap-hazard 
into  her  handiwork.  The  Laird  has 
brought  on  deck  a  formidable  portfolio  of 
papers,  no  doubt  relating  to  the  public  af- 
fairs of  Strathgovan,  and  has  put  on  his 
gold  spectacles,  and  has  got  his  pencil  in 
hand.  Master  Fred  is  re-arranging  the 
cabins ;  the  mistress  of  the  yacht  is  look- 
ing after  her  flowers.  And  then  is  heard 
the  voice  of  John  of  Skye — il  Stand  by, 
boys!"  and  "  Bout  ship  /"  and  the  helm 
goes  down,  and  the  jib  and  foresail  flutter 
and  tear  at  the  blocks  and  sheets,  and  then 
the  sails  gently  fill,  and  the  White  Dove 
is  away  on  another  tack. 

"  Well,  I  give  in,"  says  Mary  Avon  at 
last,  as  a  heavier  lurch  than  usual  threat- 
ens to  throw  her  and  her  easel  together 
into  the  scuppers.    "It  is  no  use." 

"  I  thought  you  never  gave  in,  Mary," 
says  our  admiral,  whose  head  has  appear- 
ed again  at  the  top  of  the  companion- 
stairs. 

"  I  wonder  who  could  paint  like  this," 
says  Miss  Avon,  indignantly.  And  in- 
deed she  is  trussed  up  like  a  fowl,  with 
one  arm  round  one  of  the  gig  davits. 

' 1  Turner  was  lashed  to  the  mast  of  a 
vessel  in  order  to  see  a  storm,"  says 
Queen  T  . 

"But  not  to  paint,"  retorts  the  other. 
"Besides,  I  am  not  Turner.  Besides,  I 
am  tired." 

By  this  time,  of  course,  Angus  Suthcr- 
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land  lias  come  to  her  help,  and  removes 
her  easel  and  what  not  for  her,  and  fetch- 
es her  a  deck  chair. 

"Would  you  like  to  play  chess  ?"  says 
he. 

' '  Oh  yes, "  she  answers,  dutifully,  ' '  if 
you  think  the  men  will  stay  on  the 
board." 

"Draughts  will  be  safer,"  says  he;  and 
therewith  he  plunges  below  and  fetches 
up  the  squared  board  and  the  pieces. 

And  so,  on  this  beautiful  summer  day, 
with  the  shining  seas  around  them,  and  a 
cool  breeze  tempering  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  set  to  work.  And 
it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them — her  soft 
dark  eyes  so  full  of  an  anxious  care  to  ac- 
quit herself  well ;  his  robust,  hard,  fresh- 
colored  face  full  of  a  sort  of  good-natured 
forbearance.  But  nevertheless  it  was  a 
strange  game.  All  Scotchmen  are  sup- 
posed to  play  draughts,  and  one  brought 
up  in  a  manse  is  almost  of  necessity  a 
good  player.  But  one  astonished  on-look- 
er  began  to  perceive  that  whereas  Mary 
Avon  played  but  indifferently,  her  op- 
ponent played  with  a  blindness  that  was 
quite  remarkable.  She  had  a  very  pret- 
ty, small,  white  hand :  was  he  looking  at 
that,  that  he  did  not,  on  one  occasion,  see 
how  he  could  have  taken  three  pieces  and 
crowned  his  man  all  at  one  fell  swoop  ? 
And  then  is  it  considered  incumbent  on  a 
draught-player  to  inform  his  opponent  of 
what  would  be  a  better  move  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  ?  However  that  may  be,  true 
it  is  that,  by  dint  of  much  advice,  oppor- 
tune blindness,  and  atrocious  bad  play, 
the  doctor  managed  to  get  the  game  end- 
ed in  a  draw. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mary  Avon,  "  I  never 
thought  I  should  have  had  a  chance.  The 
Scotch  are  such  good  draught-players." 

"But  you  play  remarkably  well,"  said 
he — and  there  was  no  blush  of  shame  on 
his  face. 

Draughts  and  luncheon  carry  us  on  to 
the  afternoon;  and  still  the  light  breeze 
holds  out;  and  we  get  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  most  northerly  points  of  Skye. 
And  as  the  evening  draws  on  we  can  now 
make  out  the  hilly  line  of  Ross-shire — a 
pale  rose-color  in  the  far  east ;  and  nearer 
at  hand  is  the  Skye  coast,  with  the  warm 
sunlight  touching  on  the  ruins  of  Dun- 
tulme,  where  Donald  Gorm  Mor  fed  his 
imprisoned  nephew  on  salt  beef,  and  then 
lowered  to  him  an  empty  cup — mocking 
him  before  he  died ;  and  then  in  the  west 


the  mountains  of  Harris,  a  dark  purple 
against  the  clear  lemon-golden  glow.  But 
as  night  draws  on,  behold !  the  wind  dies 
away  altogether,  and  we  lie  becalmed  on 
a  lilac-and-silver  sea,  with  some  rocky 
islands  over  there  grown  into  a  strange 
intense  green  in  the  clear  twilight. 

Down  with  the  gig,  then,  John  of  Skye ! 
— and  hurry  in  all  our  rods,  and  lines,  and 
the  occult  intrapping  inventions  of  our 
patriarch  of  Denny-mains.  We  have  no 
scruple  about  leaving  the  yacht  in  mid- 
ocean.  The  clear  twilight  shines  in  the 
sky ;  there  is  not  a  ripple  on  the  sea ;  only 
the  long  Atlantic  swell  that  we  can  hear 
breaking  far  away  on  the  rocks.  And 
surely  such  calms  are  infrequent  in  the 
Minch ;  and  surely  these  lonely  rocks  can 
have  been  visited  but  seldom  by  passing 
voyagers  ? 

Yet  the  great  rollers — as  we  near  the 
forbidding  shores — break  witli  an  omi- 
nous thunder  on  the  projecting  points 
and  reefs.  The  doctor  insists  on  getting 
closer  and  closer  (he  knows  where  the 
big  lithe  are  likely  to  be  found),  and  the 
men,  although  they  keep  a  watchful  eye 
about  them,  obey.  And  then — it  is  Mary 
Avon  who  first  calls  out — and  behold! 
her  rod  is  suddenly  dragged  down — the 
point  is  hauled  below  the  water — agony 
and  alarm  are  on  her  face.- 

"  Here ;  take  it — take  it !"  she  calls  out. 
"The  rod  will  be  broken." 

"Not  a  bit,"  the  doctor  calls  out. 
' '  Give  him  the  butt  hard.  Never  mind 
the  rod.    Haul  away !" 

And  indeed  by  this  time  everybody  Avas 
alternately  calling  and  hauling ;  and  John 
of  Skye,  attending  to  the  rods  of  the  two 
ladies,  had  scarcely  time  to  disengage  the 
big  fish  and  smooth  the  flies  again;  and 
the  Laird  was  declaring  that  these  lithe 
fight  as  hard  as  a  twenty-pound  salmon. 
What  did  we  care  about  those  needles  and 
points  of  black  rock  that  every  two  or 
three  seconds  showed  their  teeth  through 
the  breaking  white  surf  ? 

"Keep  her  close  in,  boys !"  Angus  Suth- 
erland cried.  ' '  We  shall  have  a  fine  pick- 
ling to-morrow." 

Then  one  fish,  stronger  or  bigger  than 
his  fellows,  pulls  the  rod  clean  out  of 
Mary  Avon's  hands. 

"Well,  I  have  done  it  this  time,"  she 
says. 

' '  Not  a  bit, "  her  companion  cries.   ' '  Up 
all  lines !    Back  now,  lads — gently !" 
And  as  the  stern  of  the  boat  is  shoved 
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over  the  great  glassy  billows,  beliold!  a 
thin  dark  line  occasionally  visible — the 
end  of  the  lost  rod  !  Then  there  is  a 
swoop  on  the  part  of  our  doctor ;  he  has 
both  his  hands  on  the  butt ;  there  elapses 
a  minute  or  two  of  fighting  between  man 
and  fish ;  and  then  we  can  see  below  the 
boat  the  wan  gleam  of  the  captured  ani- 
mal as  it  comes  to  the  surface  in  slow  cir- 
cles. Hurrah!  a  seven-pounder!  John 
of  Skye  chuckles  to  himself  as  he  grasps 
the  big  lithe. 

"Oh,  ay!"  he  says;  "the  young  leddy 
knows  ferry  well  when  to  throw  away 
the  rod.  It  is  a  gran'  good  thing  to  throw 
away  the  rod  when  there  will  be  a  big 
fish.    Ay,  ay,  it  iss  a  good  fish. " 

But  the  brutes  that  fought  hardest  of 
all  were  the  dogfish — the  snakes  of  the 
sea;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  holy  arch- 
angelic  joy  on  the  face  of  John  of  Skye 
when  he  seized  a  lump  of  stick  to  fell 
these  hideous  creatures  before  flinging 
them  back  into  the  water  again.  And 
yet  why  should  they  have  been  killed  on 
account  of  their  snake-like  eyes  and  their 
cruel  mouth  ?  The  human  race  did  not 
rise  and  extirpate  Frederick  Smethurst 
because  he  was  ill-favored. 

By  half  past  ten  we  had  secured  a  good 
cargo  of  fish,  and  then  we  set  out  for  the 
yacht.  The  clear  twilight  was  still  shin- 
ing above  the  Harris  hills ;  but  there  was 
a  dusky  shadow  along  the  Outer  Hebri- 
des, where  the  orange  ray  of  Scalpa  Light 
was  shining;  and  there  was  dusk  in  the 
south,  so  that  the  yacht  had  become  in- 
visible altogether.  It  was  a  long  pull 
back,  for  the  White  Dove  had  been  car- 
ried far  by  the  ebb  tide.  When  Ave  found 
her,  she  looked  like  a  tall  gray  ghost  in 
the  gathering  darkness ;  and  no  light  had 
as  yet  been  put  up;  but  all  the  same  we 
had  a  laughing  welcome  from  Master 
Fred,  who  was  glad  to  have  the  fresh 
fish  wherewith  to  supplement  our  frugal 
meals. 

Then  the  next  morning,  when  we  got 
up  and  looked  around,  we  were  in  the 
same  place!  And  the  glass  would  not 
fall,  and  the  blue  skies  kept  blue,  and  we 
had  to  encounter  still  another  day  of 
dreamy  idleness. 

"The  weather  is  conspiring  against 
you,  Angus,"  our  sovereign  lady  said, 
with  a  smile.  "And  you  know  you  can 
not  run  away  from  the  yacht:  it  would 
be  so  cowardly  to  take  the  steamer." 

"  Well,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  first 


time  in  my  life  that  I  have  found  abso- 
lute idleness  enjoyable,  and  I  am  not  so 
very  anxious  it  should  end.  Somehow, 
though,  I  fear  we  are  too  well  off.  When 
we  get  back  to  the  region  of  letters  and 
telegrams,  don't  you  think  we  shall  have 
to  pay  for  all  this  selfish  happiness  ?" 

"Then  why  should  we  go  back?"  she 
says,  lightly.  "Why  not  make  a  com- 
pact to  forsake  the  world  altogether,  and 
live  all  our  life  on  board  the  White 
Dove  V 

Somehow  his  eyes  wandered  to  Mary 
Avon,  and  he  said,  rather  absently, 

' '  I,  for  one,  should  like  it  well  enough, 
if  it  were  only  possible." 

"No,  no,"  says  the  Laird,  brusquely, 
"that  will  no  do  at  all.  It  was  never 
intended  that  people  should  go  and  live 
for  themselves  like  that.  Ye  have  your 
duties  to  the  nation  and  to  the  laws  that 
protect  ye.  When  I  left  Denny-mains  I 
told  my  brother  Commissioners  that  what 
I  could  do  when  I  was  away  to  further 
the  business  of  the  Burgh  I  would  do; 
and  I  have  entered  most  minutely  into 
several  matters  of  great  importance.  And 
that  is  why  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  Portree. 
I  expect  most  important  letters  there." 

Portree !  Our  whereabouts  on  the  chart 
last  night  was  marked  between  45  and  46 
fathoms  W.S.W.  from  some  nameless 
rocks;  and  here,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  wre  are  still  between  these  mystical 
numbers.  What  can  we  do  but  chat,  and 
read,  and  play  draughts,  and  twirl  round 
a  rope,  and  ascend  to  the  cross-trees  to 
look  out  for  a  breeze,  and  watch  and  list- 
en to  the  animal  life  around  us  ? 

"I  do  think,"  says  Mary  Avon  to  her 
hostess,  "the  calling  of  those  divers  is 
the  softest  and  most  musical  sound  I  ever 
heard ;  perhaps  because  it  is  associated 
with  so  many  beautiful  places.  Just  fan- 
cy, now,  if  you  were  suddenly  to  hear  a 
diver  symphony  beginning  in  an  opera — 
if  all  the  falsetto  recitative  and  the  blare 
of  the  trumpets  were  to  stop — and  if  you 
were  to  hear  the  violins  and  flutes  begin- 
ning quite  low  and  soft  a  diver  symphony, 
would  you  not  think  of  the  Hebrides,  and 
the  White  Dove,  and  the  long  summer 
days  ?  In  the  winter,  you  know,  in  Lon- 
don, I  fancy  we  should  go  once  or  twice 
to  see  that  opera!" 

"I  have  never  been  to  an  opera,"  re- 
marks the  Laird,  quite  impervious  to 
Mary  Avon's  tender  enthusiasm.  "I  am 
told  it  is  a  fantastic  exhibeetion." 
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The  cliief  incident  of  that  day  was  the 
appearance  of  a  new  monster  of  the  deep, 
which  approached  quite  close  to  the  hull 
of  the  White  Dove.  Leaning  over  the 
rail  we  could  see  him  clearly  in  the  clear 
water  — a  beautiful  golden  submarine 
spider,  with  a  conical  body  like  that  of  a 
land  spider,  and  six  or  eight  legs,  by  the 
incurving  of  which  he  slowly  propelled 
himself  through  the  water.  As  we  were 
perfectly  convinced  that  no  one  had  ever 
been  in  such  dead  calms  in  the  Minch  be- 
fore, and  had  lain  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  neighborhood  of  45  and  46,  we  took 
it  for  granted  that  this  was  a  new  animal. 
We  named  it  the  Arachne  Mary-Avon- 
ens  is,  but  did  not  seek  to  capture  it.  It 
went  on  its  golden  way. 

But  we  were  not  to  linger  forever  in 
these  Northern  seas,  surrounded  by  per- 
petual summer  calms — however  beautiful 
the  prospect  might  be  to  a  young  man  fall- 
en away,  for  the  moment,  from  his  high 
ambitions.  Whatever  summons  from  the 
far  world  might  be  awaiting  us  at  Portree 
was  soon  to  be  served  upon  us.  In  the 
afternoon  a  slight  breeze  sprung  up  that 
gently  carried  us  away  past  Ru  Himish, 
and  round  by  Eilean  Trodda,  and  down 
by  Altavaig.  The  gray-green  basaltic 
cliffs  of  the  Skye  coast  were  now  in  shad- 
ow; but  the  strong  sunlight  beat  on  the 
grassy  ledges  above ;  and  there  was  a  dis- 
tant roar  of  water  along  the  rocks.  This 
other  throbbing  sound,  too :  surely  that 


must  be  some  steamer  far  away  on  the 
other  side  of  Rona  ?  The  sunset  deepened. 
Darker  and  darker  grew  the  shadows  in 
the  great  mountains  above  us.  We  heard 
the  sea  along  the  solitary  shores. 

The  stars  came  out  in  the  twilight :  they 
seemed  clearest  just  over  the  black  mount- 
ains. In  the  silence  there  was  the  sound 
of  a  water-fall  somewhere — in  anions 
those  dark  cliffs.  Then  our  side-lights 
were  put  up  ;  and  we  sat  on  deck  ;  and 
Mary  Avon,  nestling  close  to  her  friend, 
was  persuaded  to  sing  for  her 

"  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries" 

— just  as  if  she  had  never  heard  the  song 
before.  The  hours  went  by ;  Angus  Suth- 
erland was  talking  in  a  slow,  earnest,  des- 
ultory fashion ;  and  surely  he  must  have 
been  conscious  that  one  heart  there  at 
least  was  eagerly  and  silently  listening  to 
him.  The  dawn  was  near  at  hand  when 
finally  we  consented  to  go  below. 

What  time  of  the  morning  was  it  that 
we  heard  John  of  Skye  call  out,  - '  Six  or 
seven  fathoms  -11  do  ?"  We  knew  at  least 
that  we  had  got  into  harbor;  and  that 
the  first  golden  glow  of  the  daybreak  was 
streaming  through  the  sky-lights  of  the 
saloon.  We  had  returned  from  the  wilds 
to  the  claims  and  the  cares  of  civilization ; 
if  there  was  any  message -to  us,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  from  the  distant  world  we  had 
left  for  so  long,  it  was  now  waiting  for  us 
on  shore. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  very  day  after  their  return  to 
Blackball,  Roderick,  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,  put  his  luckless  MS.  on 
the  topmost  shelf  of  the  old  oaken  i:>ress 
in  the  dining-room,  where  nobody  could 
get  at  it  by  anything  short  of  a  most  res- 
olute will  and  a  step-ladder. 

"Lie  there,  my  magnum  opus,  till  I 
have  gathered  sufficient  opes  to  publish 
you  at  my  own  expense,  and  distribute  a 
copy  each  to  all  my  friends,  who  then 
will  have  become  so  numerous  that  I 
shall  clear  off  thereby  at  least  the  first 
edition.  For  the  rest" — seeing,  though 
his  wife  tried  to  smile,  her  eyes  were 
brimming — "never  mind,  love,  even  if 
your  husband  was  not  born  to  be  a  writer 
— at  any  rate,  a  novel  writer — I  may  come 


out  in  another  line:  as  a  moral  essayist, 
perhaps  ;  or,  who  knows  !  having,  they 
say,  a  little  of  my  grandfather  in  me,  I 
may  drop,  or  rise,  into  a  capital  man  of 
business  after  all." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked,  tim- 
idly. 

' '  Something  of  which  I  have  been 
thinking  all  night,  and  am  going  to  speak 
to  Black  about  this  morning,"  said  Rod- 
erick, taking  down  his  hat.  ' '  Never  let 
grass  grow  under  your  feet  when  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  a, thing.  I 
may  not  have  much  '  mind' — according  to 
our  friends  the  publishers — but  I  have 
got  a  will  of  my  own;  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  be  a  rich  man  yet.  At  least, 
rich  enough  to  keep  Blackball  from  drop- 
ping into  ruins.  Not  this  century,  please 
God,  shall  any  enterprising  author  write 
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an  improving  work  on  '  The  Last  of  the 
Jardines.1 " 

Gayly  as  he  spoke,  there  was  deep 
earnest  beneath  the  jest — the  earnestness 
of  a  man  who  has  courage  enough  to  take 
his  fate  into  his  own  two  hands  and,  how- 
ever heavily  weighted,  prepare  to  run  the 
race  of  life  without  complaining.  True, 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong — many  a  one,  without 
fault  of  his  own,  flags,  staggers,  drops, 
and  dies ;  still,  that  man  is  not  half  a  man 
who,  with  youth  and  health  on  his  side, 
shrinks  at  the  outset  from  either  disap- 
pointed ambition,  or  fear  of  poverty,  or 
any  other  of  those  nameless  terrors  which 
come  with>  later  life.  Especially  when 
he  has  not  to  fight  single-handed,  or  for 
himself  alone. 

There  is  a  creed  abroad  that  a  young 
man  is  better  alone,  free  from  all  incum- 
brance of  wife  or  children ;  but  in  the  old 
times  it  was  not  so.  Then,  children  were 
esteemed  ' '  a  heritage  and  gift  that  com- 
eth  from  the  Lord;1'  now,  selfish  luxury, 
worldliness,  and  the  love  of  outward 
show  have  brought  our  young  men — ay, 
and  some  women  too — to  such  a  pass  that 
they  feel,  nay,  openly  declare,  every  child 
born  to  them  is  a  hew  enemy,  and  mar- 
riage, instead  of  being  "honorable"  to  all, 
is  a  folly,  a  derision,  or  a  dread. 

Why  is  this  ?  And  is  it  the  men's  fault, 
or  the  women's  ?  Both,  perhaps ;  yet,  I 
think,  chiefly  the  women's.  Feeble,  use- 
less, half-educated ;  taught  to  believe  that 
ignorance  is  amusing  and  helplessness  at- 
tractive ;  no  wonder  the  other  sex  shrinks 
from  taking  upon  itself,  not  a  help,  but 
a  burden — charming  enough  before  mar- 
riage— but  after  ?  The  very  man  who  at 
first  exulted  in  his  beautiful  ornamental 
wife,  his  sweet,  humble  Circassian  slave, 
will  by-and-by  be  the  first  to  turn  round 
and  scorn  her. 

No  man  could  ever  scorn  Silence  Jar- 
dine.  In  spite  of  her  sacred  feebleness, 
she  resumed  at  once  the  business  of  life — 
harder  than  anybody  knows  who  has  not 
tried  the  experiment  of  making  sixpence 
do  the  work  of  a  shilling.  And  she  did 
it  cheerfully,  and  without  any  outward 
sign.  Brain  never  idle;  feet  never  still, 
or,  if  compelled  to  stillness,  hands  always 
busy  at  something  or  another ;  full  of  end- 
less care  and  thought  for  others,  most  of 
all  for  Roderick,  who  never  thought  of 
himself  or  his  own  pleasure  at  all;  even 
in  her  room,  or  on  her  sofa,  Mrs.  Jardinc 


managed  to  be  the  very  soul  of  the  house, 
planning  everything,  arranging  every- 
thing, and,  it  often  seemed,  doing  every- 
thing. 

It  was  a  solitary  life  she  led,  for  her 
husband  took  to  going  down  to  the  mill 
every  day,  and  all  day  long;  it  "amused" 
him,  he  said,  and  indeed  he  always  came 
home  looking  so  busy  and  cheerful  that 
she  was  glad  of  the  change  for  him.  But 
it  was  a  life  of  perfect  peace.  And  then, 
it  was  full  of  day-dreams. 

"Are  you  not  dull  sometimes?'1  said 
Roderick  one  day,  when  he  came  in  a  lit- 
tle earlier  than  usual,  and  found  her  sit- 
ting sewing  by  the  fading  October  light, 
but  with  such  a  placid  smile  on  her  lips, 
such  a  silent  bliss  in  her  eyes. 

4 '  Dull  ?  How  could  I  be  ?  I  was  only 
thinking." 

' '  I  have  been  thinking  too  ;  only  I 
would  not  tell  you  till  I  was  quite  sure 
of  myself,'1  said  he,  as  he  sat  down  beside 
her.  ' '  Silence,  I  do  really  believe  your 
husband  is  not  such  a  goose  as  he  seems. 
Black  says  so ;  and  Black,  though  an  oddi- 
ty, is  by  no  means  a  bad  fellow." 

Silence  smiled.  She  had  oftentimes 
battled  against  her  husband's  dislike  to 
the  honest  man,  whose  roughness  ' '  rubbed 
him  up  the  wrong  way,"  as  he  said,  even 
worse  than  Mrs.  Maclagan.  Now  under 
the  rough  rind  he  had  discovered  the 
pleasant  kernel.  Tilings  had  evidently 
righted  themselves. 

"He  objected  to  me  strongly  at  first 
because  I  was  a  gentleman,  which  was  as 
great  a  delusion  in  its  way  as  my  setting 
him  down  a  boor  because  he  wore  a  rough 
coat,  and  had  manners  to  match.  Now 
we  both  understand  one  another  better. 
I  have  been  working  with  him  at  the  mill 
for  fourteen  days,  and  what  do  you  think 
is  the  result  ?" 

He  spoke  with  a  buoyancy  of  tone  and 
manner  such  as  Silence  had  not  seen  in 
him  for  weeks. 

"Something  is  going  to  happen — that 
is,  if  my  wife  does  not  object,  which,  be- 
ing a  very  sensible  woman,  I  don't  think 
she  will.  I  am  actually  going  to  earn 
my  daily  bread." 

She  turned  round,  her  lips  quivering. 

"Now  don't  begin  to  cry  about  it,  Mrs. 
Jardine,  my  dear;  it  isn't  breaking  stones 
upon  the  road,  or  anything  very  dread- 
ful ;  and  the  bread  I  shall  earn  will  not 
be  too  luxurious  —  only  two  pounds  a 
week — one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which 
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is  my  precise  value  just  at  present.  Flat- 
tering ! — but  it  is  something.  I  am  rath- 
er proud  of  my  position  as  bread-winner 
— I,  that  never  earned  a  halfpenny  in  all 
my  days." 

He  spoke  a  little  fast,  and  with  a  flush- 
ed cheek.  She  put  her  hand  upon  his, 
and  held  it  with  a  soft  firm  hold. 

"Tell  me  all." 

"There  is  not  very  much  to  tell.  You 
know  how  fond  I  always  was  of  machin- 
ery ;  indeed,  once  I  begged  to  be  made  an 
engineer,  but  my — they  at  home"  (he  nev- 
er named  his  mother  now)  ' '  thought  the 
profession  was  not  '  genteel'  enough,  and 
it  is  too  late  now,  Black  says.  But  he 
also  says,  as  a  mill-owner  I  might  find 
my  turn  for  mechanics  extremely  useful. 
I  could  watch,  examine,  perhaps  even  in- 
vent; indeed,  during  these  two  weeks  I 
have  made  a  suggestion  or  two  which  he 
is  pleased  to  consider  'admirable.'  'Mr. 
Jardine,'  he  said  to  me  this  morning,  lif 
you  were  but  a  capitalist  and  could  start 
a  mill,  or  a  working-man  who  required 
to  earn  your  bread  as  overseer  or  fore- 
man, you'd  do.'  And  I  startled  him  by 
telling  him  I  was  a  working-man,  and  I 
did  require  to  earn  my  bread;  and  if  he 
thought  I  deserved  foreman's  wages,  I 
would  take  them  gratefully,  and —  Why, 
Silence,  my  darling !    Not  crying  ?" 

But  she  was,  though  she  dried  her  tears 
at  once.  ' '  Oh,  Roderick !  and  this  is  done 
for  me !" 

"  For  you,  and — it,"  he  whispered;  and 
then  there  was  a  long  pause  of  speechless 
peace. 

' '  I  don't  wish  to  make  myself  out  a 
martyr,  not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said 
Roderick  at  last.  "I  like  my  work — I 
like  all  work,  indeed,  but  this  especially. 
And  Black  is  by  no  means  a  bad  fellow 
to  work  with  when  you  only  know  him. 
There  is  that  great  difference  in  our  ages 
which  prevents  jarring — and  then  he  has 
such  a  veneration  for  the  family." 

"Yes,  that  is  it.  But  there,  too,  lies 
the  difficulty.  To  be  foreman  at. a  cot- 
ton mill !  You,  a  gentleman  and  a  Jar- 
dine  !    Have  you  considered  ?" 

"It  is  because  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a 
Jardine  that  I  do  not  need  to  consider," 
he  answered,  with  that  slight  air  of  hau- 
teur which,  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong,  his  wife  loved,  could  not  help  lov- 
ing, for  it  was  a  bit  of  himself.  "No, 
dear ;  in  my  worst,  that  is,  my  idlest  days, 
I  never  was  so  foolish  as  to  think  there 


was  any  disgrace  in  work,  any  dignity  in 
idleness;  and  now,  when  I  have  to  earn 
my  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  like 
old  Adam  and  all  the  rest,  down  to  poor 
grandfather  Paterson,  I'll  do  it,  and  not 
be  ashamed  of  it  either." 

"Nor  I.  Nothing  that  my  husband 
did  could  make  me  ashamed  of  him,  ex- 
cept his  doing  something  wrong.  But 
now — " 

She  stopx?ed,  her  voice  choking  ;  and 
again,  weak-minded  little  woman  that 
she  was,  she  cried  —  they  both  cried. 
Then  they  gathered  up  their  courage  for 
the  new  life  which  began  the  next  Mon- 
day morning. 

It  might  have  been — possibly  any  per- 
son more  worldly-wise  than  these  young 
folks  would  have  said  it  was — that  this 
two  pounds  a  week,  so  important  to  them, 
came  out  of  the  softest  bit  in  old  Black's 
heart,  rather  than  his  full  and  usually 
tightly  shut  purse — seeing  it  would  bo 
some  months  before  an  ignorant  "gen- 
tleman," however  capable,  could  be  equal 
in  value  to  an  experienced  working-man, 
even  as  foreman  at  a  mill.  But  they  did 
not  know  this,  and  without  another  word 
both  cheerfully  accepted  the  new  life 
which  was  to  begin  the  next  Monday 
morning. 

The  hardest  bit  of  it  was.  the  long  hours 
— the  separation  from  the  dusk  of  the 
morning  till  after  night-fall.  Sometimes 
Roderick  came  in  so  tired  that,  instead 
of  talking,  he  would  just  throw  himself 
down — not  on  the  sofa,  that  lie  always 
left  for  her,  but  on  the  rug  at  her  feet — 
and  fall  asleep  till  bed-time;  while  she, 
anxious  to  use  her  busy  fingers  to  the  last 
available  minute,  sewed  silently,  watch- 
ing him  the  while.  If  he  had  seen  that 
watch  !  -  Does  a  man  ever  thoroughly 
comprehend  how  a  woman  loves  him  ? 

But,  the  working-days  done,  there  were 
the  blessed  Sundays :  he  never  knew  how 
blessed,  he  said,  till  he  became  a  ' '  work- 
ing-man." Church  over,  his  wife  sent 
him  to  take  a  long  stroll  over  the  hills, 
while  she  gathered  round  her  for  an  hour 
the  little  class  of  mill  girls,  taught  for  so 
many  years  by  Miss  Jardine.  Roderick 
sometimes  grumbled  at  this,  but  she  said, 
gently,  "We  each  do  our  work.  I  think 
this  is  mine:  let  me  do  it."  And  by  the 
time  he  came  to  tea  it  was  done,  and  the 
jealous  fellow  had  his  wife  to  himself  for 
the  whole  evening. 

Those  sweet  fe7unday  evenings,  when 
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"the  rain  was  on  the  roof"— for  winter 
set  in  early  that  year— how  comfortable 
they  were!  The  two,  shut  in  together, 
had  to  learn  the  great  secret,  and  go 
through  the  hardest  test  of  married  life- 
even  such  young  married  life  as  theirs— 
constant  companionship.  Not  love,  not 
passion,  scarcely  even  affection— for  all 
these  can  sometimes  exist  without  it,  at 
least  for  a  long  time— hut  simple  compan- 
ionship, that  priceless  friendship  which  is 
' '  love  without  his  wings. " 

"Suppose  you  had  been  a  goose,  Si- 
lence," he  said  one  day.  "Suppose  you 
had  expected  me  to  be  always  making 
love  to  you,  instead  of  talking  to  you  like 
a  sensible  woman;  suppose  you  had  not 
cared  for  the  things  I  care  for,  but  wanted 
something  totally  different— say,  dressing, 
and  dancing,  and  going  out  of  evenings 
—what  in  the  world  would  have  become 
of  me  ?" 

She  laughed  merrily.  "And  suppose 
you  had  been  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
liked  good  dinners  and  brilliant  society, 
and  was  ashamed  of  his  poor  little  wife 
because  she  was  not  clever — " 

"Nonsense!" 

"Not  clever," she  repeated,  with  a  sweet 
decision,  "after  the  fashion  that  is  called 
clever;  nor  beautiful,  nor  grand;  had 
brought  him  no  money,  and  given  him 
no  position:  I  don't  speak  often  of  this, 
but  I  know  it  all.  Suppose,  Roderick, 
you  had  been  different  from  what  you 
are — I  wonder  what  would  have  become 
of  me  !  No,  no !"  and  her  gayety  melted 
into  an  almost  sad  seriousness.  ' '  What- 
ever the  future  brings,  we  have  the  pres- 
ent. Let  us  rejoice  in  it,  and — let  us 
thank  God." 

In  his  old  life  Roderick  had  seldom 
thought  of  this.  Now,  when  every  night 
he  saw  his  wife  kneel  down  by  her  bed- 
side, he  had  come  instinctively  to  kneel 
beside  her,  "saying  his  prayers"  as  the 
children  do;  or  rather,  since  with  her  al- 
ways near  him  there  seemed  nothing  left 
to  pray  for,  just  whispering  in  his  heart, 
"Thank  God I"  As  he  did  now— ay,  and 
many  a  time  in  the  day,  in  the  midst  of 
his  work,  which  was  not  too  pleasant  some- 
times. But  it  grew  pleasant  and  easy 
when  there  flashed  across  him  the  vision 
of  the  sweet  face  at  home— no  longer  the 
ideal  mistress  of  his  dreams,  but  the  dear 
wife  of  his  bosom,  always  at  hand  to  light- 
en his  burdens  and  divide  his  cares. 

" Poor  old  Black!"  he  said  one  day— or 


rather  night— when,  after  toiling,  soaked 
through,  up  the  steep  brae,  he  sat  down  a 
few  minutes  after,  dry  and  warm,  by  the 
bright  fire,  holding  the  little  hands  which 
had  served  him  so  lovingly.  ' '  Poor  Black, 
whom  I  left  in  his  large,  handsome,  emp- 
ty house!  I  am  quite  sorry  for  all  old 
bachelors." 

"  Thank  you,  dear." 

' '  Though  he  told  me  once,  in  a  confi- 
dential moment,  that  his  life  had  been  so 
hard,  he  was  often  glad  there  had  been  no 
one  to  share  it." 

"  He  was  mistaken." 

"I  think  he  was  mistaken,"  Roderick 
said,  pressing  his  lips  on  the  smooth  brow, 
and  bright  brave  eyes  that  looked  on  life 
utterly  without  fear,  so  long  as  it  was  a 
life  with  love  in  it.  "I  can  not  believe 
that  any  man  is  the  weaker,  but  the  stron- 
ger, for  having  a  woman  to  help  him. 
Only  he  must  choose  a  woman  who  can 
help  him — as  I  did." 

"You  are  very  conceited,"  she  said, 
gayly,  and  then  clung  to  him  passionate- 
ly. "Two  together;  I  can  bear  anything 
if  we  are  two  together.  But  if  you  had 
left  me  to  go  through  my  life  alone — "  A 
kind  of  shiver  passed  through  her.  ' '  Some 
have  to  bear  it,  and  do:  Cousin  Silence 
did.  And  I  would  have  borne  it  too — I 
told  you  so  once.  I  would  have  lived  a 
busy,  useful  life.  I  would  not  have  died. 
But,  oh,  the  difference !  the  difference !" 

"And,  oh,  the  difference  to  me!"  he 
said,  as  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  and 
felt  the  peace  and  strength  she  gave  him. 
And  then,  coming  back  to  common  things, 
he  added:  "Poor  old  Black!  he  has  been 
just  a  trifle  '  difficult'  of  late ;  he  is  not 
the  best  temper  in  the  world,  and  he  likes 
you  so  much,  you,  perhaps,  might  smooth 
him  down.  If  I  bring  him  home  with 
me  to-morrow,  can  you  give  us  some  sup- 
per, Mrs.  Jardine  ?" 

So,  in  the  dusk  of  the  next  evening,  the 
tall  young  fellow,  handsome  and  strong, 
and  the  bent  old  figure  with  the  brown 
wig  and  yellow  gaiters,  appeared  at  the 
front  door,  which  the  mistress  always  her- 
self opened  for  her  husband. 

"  I  was  going  to  introduce  the  visitor," 
said  he,  "for  we  never  have  any  other; 
but  look  here !  I  feel  like  Robinson  Crusoe 
when  he  saw  the  foot-mark  on  the  shore. 
Wheels!  horses'  feet!  Mrs.  Jardine,  you 
must  have  been  entertaining  a  carriage 
and  pair  ?" 

' '  Two  carriages  and  pairs  I    They  have 
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only  just  gone.  And  they  were  so  very 
nice." 

"  The  carriages  ?" 

' 1  No,  the  people.  Such  '  nice'  people : 
is  not  that  your  English  word — gentil, 
agreable,  charmant  ?" 

' '  She  is  going  back  to  her  French  again 
— the  renegade !" 

' '  No,  I  am  thoroughly  Scotch  now.  Mr. 
Black  knows  it,"  said  she,  as  with  gentle, 
almost  filial  hands,  she  took  off  the  old 
man's  plaid  and  bonnet,  and  set  him  in 
the  arm-chair,  he  submitting  with  aston- 
ishing meekness ;  but  all  old  people,  just 
as  all  children,  loved  and  submitted  to 
Silence. 

"How  bright  your  eyes  look!  Did 
your  visitors  talk  French  with  you,  my 
darling?" 

k '  A  little,  for  they  had  been  a  great 
deal  abroad.  But  they  were  so  simple 
and  kindly,  not  grand  or  overdressed, 
like — "  she  stopped. 

"Like  other  friends  of  ours,  whom,  be- 
ing friends,  we  will  not  criticise,"  said 
Roderick,  with  a  kind  of  sad  dignity.  It 
had  been  a  sore  vexation  to  him  that,  ex- 
cept the  Griersons,  nearly  all  the  Scotch- 
women his  wife  had  met  were  of  the  class 
of  Mrs.  Maclagan,  that  exaggeration  of  na- 
tional qualities  which  peoi^le  of  one  coun- 
try constantly  make  the  type  of  another. 
' '  But,  my  dear,  who  were  your  visitors  ? 
Mr.  Black  will  be  sure  to  know  them." 

"  Ou,  ay;  but  they  would  never  conde- 
scend to  know  me,"  said  the  old  man, 
lingering  with  a  half -comical  awe  the 
cards  on  the  table.  "Sir  John  and  Lady 
Symington,  of  Symington ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MacAlister,  of  Castle  Torre.  I  told  you, 
Sir" — he  always  addressed  Roderick  out 
of  business  hours  as  "Sir,"  and  Silence  as 
"madam" — "  the  gentry  of  the  neighbor- 
hood would  soon  be  finding  out  that  there 
wTere  again  Jardines  at  Blackhall.  Be- 
sides, Sir  John  and  your  father  were  lads 
thegither,  and  MacAlister  of  Torre — he 
was  a  bit  bairn  then." 

' '  Yes, "  said  Silence,  after  a  puzzled  pause 
at  the  Scotch  wTords,  which  when  he  forgot 
himself  the  old  man  continually  brought 
in.  "Yes,  they  told  me  so.  They  spoke 
of  him — Roderick,  you  would  have  liked 
to  hear  how  they  spoke  of  your  father. 
And  they  said  they  hoped  wre  should  be 
good  neighbors  and  meet  very  often." 

Roderick  looked  pleased — it  is  but  hu- 
man nature  to  enjoy  being  "  respeckit  like 
the  lave" — but  suddenly  he  clouded  over. 


' '  Don't  let  us  talk  of  this ;  it  is  impos- 
sible." 

Silence  wTas  so  astonished  at  the  tone  as 
well  as  the  wrords  that  the  natural,  inno- 
cent ' 1  Why  ?"  died  on  her  lips.  She  turn- 
ed away  and  began  talking  to  Mr.  Black 
of  something  else,  asking  no  more  ques- 
tions, nor  referring  again  to  the  visitors, 
wTho,  Roderick  saw  with  pain,  had  evi- 
dently charmed  her,  and  been  a  little 
brightness  in  the  long,  empty  day. 

He  told  her  so,  when  the  old  man  de- 
parted, after  a  rather  dull  two  hours ;  for 
the  master  of  the  house  was  very  silent, 
and  wThen  he  did  speak,  there  was  once  or 
tAvice  the  faintest  shade  of  discontent  in 
his  tone,  a  sort  of  half  apology  for  their 
simple  menage  and  frugal  fare,  of  which 
Silence  took  no  outward  notice.  She  had 
given  her  guest  the  best  she  had — given  it 
with  a  warm  heart  too,  and  a  grateful — 
for  Mr.  Black  had  been  very  kind,  and 
many  a  brace  of  grouse  and  bunch  of 
grapes  had  found  their  wxay  from  the  Mill 
House  to  Blackhall. 

"And  I  think  he  knows  our  ways,  and 
does  not  expect  us  to  requite  him  with 
turtle  and  venison,"  said  the  young  host- 
ess. 

' '  Perhaps  not ;  he  knows  the  barren- 
ness of  the  land,"  answered  Roderick, 
sharply  —  very  sharply  for  him.  "But 
other  folks  do  not  know,  and  need  not. 
Your  magnificent  visitors,  for  instance. 
I  hope  you  did  not  let  them  penetrate  be- 
yond the  drawing-room,  or  invite  them  to 
stay  to  tea,  lest  they  might  quote  the  fa- 
mous lines, 

" 4  Love  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust, 
Is — Love,  forgive  us  ! — cinders,  ashes,  dust.'  " 

' '  I  think  you  may  well  ask  Love  to 
forgive  you,  dear,"  Silence  answered,  not 
echoing  the  laugh,  which  was  scarcely 
a  merry  laugh.  "Yes,  I  offered  them 
tea,  for  I  liked  them,  and  I  wanted  them 
to  stay  till  you  came  home,  thinking  you 
would  like  them  too.  They  did  stay,  as 
long  as  they  possibly  could,  and  we  had  a 
pleasant  talk,  and  Janet  was  baking,  so  I 
gave  them  some  hot  scones,  and — " 

' '  What  charming  hospitality !  It  must 
have  reminded  them  of  Caleb  Balder- 
stone's.  Why,  my  dear  wife,  we  shall 
soon  have  to  set  up  a  Caleb  Balder- 
stone,  since  Blackhall  has  grown  into  a 
sort  of  Wolf's  Hope.  Silence,  my  dar- 
ling"— taking  her  face  between  his  hands 
and  trying  hard  to  curb  his  excessive  ir- 
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ritation — "you  are  the  sweetest  and  sim- 
plest of  women;  but — you  must  not  in- 
vite people  here  again.  Not  people  such 
as  these.  They  would  only  go  home  and 
laugh  at  us.  I  don't  care  for  myself:  I 
can  dine  off  porridge  and  salt — it  would 


visits,  and  any  others  with  which  the 
'  gentry  of  the  neighborhood,'  as  old  Black 
called  them,  may  condescend  to  honor  us 
—and  so  end  it  all.  To  keep  up  acquaint- 
ance with  them  is,  as  I  said,  simply  im- 
possible." 


HliS  <v  r-MitiM. 


"  NO,  I  AM  THOROUGHLY  SCOTCH  NOW.     MR.  BLACK  KNOWS  IT." 


not  harm  me — but  I  can  not  bear  the 
world  to  know  it.  We  must  put  the  best 
on  the  outside." 

She  looked  up,  more  than  surprised — 
startled.  Evidently  there  was  something 
in  the  woman's  nature — larger  or  small- 
er, who  shall  decide  \ — which  could  not 
understand  the  man's  at  all. 

" '  Never  mind,  however,  for  this  once. 
We'll  hire  a  fly — a  carriage  and  pair,  per- 
haps, in  noble  emulation — return  these 

You  LIX.— No.  354.-58 


"Why  impossible  ?" 

"Can  you  not  see  ?  Birds  of  a  feather 
must  flock  together ;  it  is  a  natural  law. 
These  people  are  the  '  magnates  of  the 
county,'  and  we  the  impoverished  Jar- 
dines  of  Blackball.  Besides,  did  you  tell 
them — it  was  just  like  you,  my  innocent 
one,  to  do  it — that  I  am  also  foreman  of 
the  cotton  mill  ?" 

Again  she  looked  at  him,  in  quiet  sur- 
prise.  He  seemed  so  very  unlike  himself. 
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"If  I  had  told  them,  would  it  have  mat- 
tered very  much  ?" 

"Certainly  not — to  me.  But  I  think 
it  would  to  them.  Dear,  a  man  is  always 
despised  for  being"  poor;  and — I  will  not 
be  despised.  I  can  live  upon  bread  and 
water,  dress  in  fustian — or  rags,  if  neces- 
sary ;  but  my  wife  will  prevent  that," 
added  he,  tenderly.  "  Only  our  poverty 
must  not  betray  itself.  If  we  appear  in 
the  world  at  all,  it  must  be  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jardine  of  Blackhall.  Whatever 
we  suffer,  let  us  'die  and  make  no  sign.' 
Or,  even  to  go  a  little  further,  let  us  im- 
itate that  very  reserved  gentleman  of 
whom  his  valet  said,  '  Master's  dead,  Sir — 
but  he  doesn't  wish  it  to  be  generally 
known." 

Silence  did  not  laugh  at  the  stale  joke, 
which  indicated  a  long  under-current  of 
bitter  thought  now  welling  up  to  the 
surface ;  but  she  attempted  no  remon- 
strance. 

"My  friend" — the  old  tender  "mon 
ami" — "do  not  be  angry  with  me.  I 
liked  these  people  because  I  thought  you 
would  like  them  too,  and  that  a  little  so- 
ciety would  be  good  for  you ;  but  since  it 
can  not  be — " 

"Since  it  can  not  be,"  he  repeated,  de- 
cisively, "we  will  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  it,  or  them.  Doubtless  our  neigh- 
bors will  trouble  themselves  very  little 
about  us — at  least,  as  soon  as  they  know 
all  facts  concerning  us,  which  of  course 
they  very  soon  will.  Never  mind,  my 
wife.  Kiss  me  and  be  happy!  We  are 
happy,  are  we  not  ?  Let  the  world  go  its 
way — who  cares  ?" 

But  it  was  evident  he  did  care  ;  and 
when  after  a  week  or  two  he  found  he 
had  been  mistaken,  and  people  did  "trou- 
ble themselves"  about  the  young  Jardines, 
inasmuch  that  by-and-by  "everybody," 
either  from  friendliness,  respect,  or  curi- 
osity, had  called  at  Blackhall — whether 
pleased  or  vexed,  Roderick  was  certainly 
interested. 

' '  Well,  and  who  has  been  here  to-day  ?" 
was  always  his  first  question  on  coming 
up  from  the  mill ;  sometimes  adding,  with 
a  bitter  earnest  underlying  the  jest,  that 
he  hoped  she  had  told  all  her  grand  neigh- 
bors that  her  husband  was  "out  at  work," 
his  work  as  foreman  of  the  mill. 

"Yes.  I  thought  you  wished  every- 
body to  know.  It  could  not  matter,  you 
being  a  gentleman  and  a  Jardine.  You 
once  said  so." 


"And  I  say  so  still,  in  my  best  mo- 
ments ;  but  in  my  worst —  Well,  I  sup- 
pose we  men  are  great  cowards — moral 
cowards.  No  matter ;  I  am  glad  the  mur- 
der's out.  You  did  it  for  the  best,  my 
wife ;  and  it  is  the  best,  for  they  will  nev- 
er come  again,  depend  upon  it." 

But,  strange  to  say,  they  did  ;  and  at 
last  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
turn these  friendly  visits. 

"  I  will  beg  a  holiday  from  my  master" 
— poor  Roderick  !  he  sometimes  took  a 
savage  pleasure  in  the  word.  "We  will 
hire  the  village  fly,  and  go  in  state:  ap- 
pearing for  once  as  respectable  people — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jardine  of  Blackhall." 

"I  think  we  are  respectable  people," 
the  wife  answered:  she  had  learned  not 
to  be  hurt  at  these  accidental  bitternesses. 
' '  We  are  well-born,  well-bred ;  we  live  in 
our  own  pretty  house ;  we  pay  our  debts ; 
and  we  stint  nobody — except  ourselves, 
perhaps." 

Herself,  she  might  have  said,  for  her 
husband,  simple  as  he  was  in  all  his  ways, 
wonderfully  so,  considering  his  up-bring- 
ing, never  suspected  how  many  domestic 
and  personal  sacrifices  were  necessary, 
that  she  might  in  a  sense,  though  not  the 
sense  he  had  meant  it,  really  ' '  put  the 
best  on  the  outside"  for  him  when  he 
came  home. 

He  was  at  home  so  little  now  that  the 
whole  day's  holiday — they  two  together — 
was  quite  a  treat  to  look  forward  to.  But 
when,  instead  of  the  village  fly,  which  Mr. 
Black  had  offered  to  order  for  them,  there 
came  up  his  own  well-appointed  but  rare- 
ly used  carriage,  with  his  compliments, 
and  the  horses  had  not  been  out  for  a 
week,  would  Mrs.  Jardine  oblige  him  by 
using  them? — then  Roderick's  pride  rose 
up  at  once. 

"Make  Mrs.  Jardine's  compliments  to 
Mr.  Black,  and  she  regrets  extremely 
that—" 

A  hand  laid  on  his  arm — a  whisper 
which  always  fell  on  his  jarring  nerves 
like  a  soft  finger-touch  on  a  quivering 
harp-string. 

"  Dear,  yesterday  when  I  was  thanking 
Mr.  Black  for  all  his  kindness,  he  said — 
you  know  his  quick,  husky  way  of  speak- 
ing— '  Madam,  you  may  have  a  hard  life 
— I  rather  think  you  will — but  I  hope  you 
will  never  know  one  hardship:  to  find 
yourself  in  your  old  age  without  one  sin- 
gle human  being  whom  you  have  a  right 
to  be  kind  to.' " 
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' k  Poor  old  fellow !"  said  Roderick,  much 
moved.  "My  little  Conscience,  you  are 
right.  John,  tell  your  master  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly kind,  as  he  always  is ;  and  Mrs. 
Jardine  will  enjoy  her  drive  extremely." 

So  she  did — to  an  almost  pathetic  de- 
gree— for  it  was  weeks  since  she  had  been 
outside  the  garden  gate.  And  the  whole 
world  was  so  lovely  that  still  November 
day — November,  but  bright  as  June;  it 
often  is  so  in  Scotland — all  the  fading 
landscape  looking  as  beautiful  as  an  old 
face  sometimes  looks  to  eyes  that  loved  it 
when  it  was  young. 

These  two,  sitting  side  by  side  and  hand 
in  hand — though  they  hid  the  latter  fact 
under  a  kindly  plaid  from  John  the  coach- 
man— were  young  still ;  to  them  the  dying 
year  brought  only  a  charming  sadness. 
They  were  very  happy,  and  all  the  hap- 
pier, Roderick  declared,  because  in  their 
circuit  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  owing  to 
the  rarely  fine  day,  they  found  every- 
body "out"  except  one  family — the  Sy- 
mingtons. 

Sir  John — a  "fine  old  Scottish  gentle- 
man" cf  the  last  generation — with  his 
old  wife  beside  him,  still  keeping  the  re- 
mains of  that  delicate  English  beauty 
which  had  captured  him  fifty  years  ago, 
were,  even  Roderick  owned,  a  picture. 
And  they  remembered  his  father;  and 
they  had  known  Cousin  Silence.  Their 
greeting  was  more  than  courteous  — 
friendly;  and  their  house,  upon  which, 
being  childless,  they  had  expended  all 
they  had  to  spend,  was  full  of  art  treas- 
ures collected  abroad,  each  with  a  history 
and  an  interest.  The  old  couple  seemed 
still  to  have  the  utmost  enjoyment  in  life, 
and  to  have  the  faculty  of  making  others 
enjoy  life  too. 

"I  knew  you  would  like  them,"  said 
Silence,  when,  having  sent  the  carriage 
away,  they  walked  home  through  the 
wood  path,  which,  Sir  John  carefully 
pointed  out  to  them,  made  Symington 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from 
Blackhall. 

k,Yes,  I  like  them.  That  is  just  the 
sort  of  house  I  should  care  to  go  to,  if  I 
could  go.  Lucky  folk  these  Symingtons. 
They  seem  to  have  had  everything  heart 
can  desire." 

"Not  quite.  Did  you  see  a  miniature 
over  Lady  Symington's  arm-chair  ?  She 
saw  me  looking  at  it,  and  said— you 
should  have  heard  the  tone,  quiet  as  she 
is — 'That  was  our  only  son  —  my  one 


child.  He  died  at  seven  years  old.'  I 
think"  —  Silence  continued,  softly  —  "if 
you  do  not  mind,  I  should  like  now  and 
then  to  go  and  see  Lady  Symington." 

Her  husband  pressed  her  arm,  and  then 
said,  suddenly,  "My  innocent  wife,  what 
a  happy  way  you  have  of  taking  every 
thing!" 

"  It  is  because  I  am  so  happy." 

' 1  And  I — yes,  I  ought  to  be  happy  too, 
God  knows!    But— " 

She  put  her  hand  upon  his  lips.  ' '  God 
does  know.  And  I  know  too.  Many 
things  are  very  hard  for  you  to  bear — 
much  harder  for  you  than  for  me.  We 
will  not  speak  of  them;  we  will  just  bear 
them.  We  can  bear  them,  I  think,  to- 
gether." 

"  Yes,  my  darling." 

And  after  that  he  made  no  more  ' '  mis- 
anthropic" speeches  for  the  whole  even- 
ing. 

A  week  afterward,  coming  back  from 
meeting  the  postman,  which  he  always 
did,  though  few  letters  ever  came,  and 
never  those  which,  his  wife  could  see,  he 
missed  and  looked  for  still,  Roderick 
threw  down  before  her  a  heap  of  notes. 

"It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Evident- 
ly, as  old  Black  says,  the  '  hale  countrie' 
has  fallen  in  love  with  young  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine.  Four  invitations  to  dinner  and 
one  to  a  dance — extending  over  three 
weeks  and  an  area  of  fifteen  square  miles. 
To  accept  them  would  take  half  our  quar- 
terly income  in  carriage  hire,  etc. ;  and  to 
return  them,  why,  six  Caleb  Balderstones 
could  scarcely  accomplish  that  feat." 

She  read,  and  laid  the  notes  aside,  with 
a  rather  sad  face. 

"You  would  like  to  go?  Well,  then, 
my  darling,  shall  we  don  our  purple  and 
fine  linen — we  have  a  few  rags  of  splen- 
dor left — and  fare  sumptuously  at  our 
neighbors'  expense  for  four  days  ?  We 
can  starve  afterward  for  fourteen:  I'm 
willing,  if  you  are." 

'k  Roderick!" 

"  Else — we  must  get  up  some  excuse — 
you  must  have  a  cough,  and  be  unable  to 
go  out  of  evenings." 

' '  But  I  am  able — they  may  see  me  at 
church  every  Sunday." 

"Most  literal  of  women!  Of  course  it 
is  a  'big  lee,'  as  Black  would  call  it. 
But  any  lie  will  do;  the  bigger  the  better, 
since  we  can  not  possibly  tell  the  truth." 

"Why  not?" 

The  question  was  so  direct  and  simple, 
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yet  so  perfectly  natural,  that  it  staggered 
him.  He  laughed,  though  not  very 
mirthfully,  and  made  no  reply. 

"Why  not  tell  the  truth?"  Silence  re- 
peated. "It  would  be  much  the  easiest 
way.  Why  not  say  to  everybody,  what 
everybody  must  know,  or  will  soon,  that 


we  are  not  rich  enough  to  keep  a  carriage 
or  give  entertainments,  but  that  we  ap- 
preciate our  neighbors1  kindliness,  and 
will  be  glad  to  meet  them  whenever 
chance  allows.  Shall  I  write  and  say 
this  ?  Nobody  could  be  offended,  for  it  is 
just  the  simple  truth.    And  surely  the 
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truth  is  better  than  even  the  whitest  of 
lies." 

He  had  lived  beside  her  and  with  her 
for  a  whole  year  now — this  woman,  so 
different  from  all  other  women  he  had 
ever  known;  and  yet  he  seemed  always 
to  be  finding  out  something*  new  in  her — 
some  divine  simplicity  which  made  all  his 
worldly  wisdom  useless;  some  innocent 
courage  which  put  even  his  manliness  to 
shame.  But  he  was  too  truly  manly  not 
to  own  this. 

"My  darling,"  he  said,  not  laughing 
now,  1 '  I  did  not  propose  to  tell  a  lie — not 
seriously.  But  the  truth  must  be  hid 
sometimes,  when  it  is  an  unpleasant  and 
humiliating  truth.  Come,  then,  shall  we 
make  a  great  effort,  and  appear  at  all 
these  fine  houses  en  grande  tenne,  and  in 
a  carriage  and  pair  (Black's,  perhaps,  bor- 
rowed for  the  occasion),  and  'make  be- 
lieve,' as  the  children  say,  that  we  are 
rich  people  ?" 

' '  Would  not  that  be  acting  a  lie,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing  as  telling  it? 
Did  not  your  father  once  say  so  ?  And 
you  once  told  me  that  if" — she  paused  a 
moment — "if  you  had  boys,  you  would 
teach  them  exactly  as  your  father  taught 
you,  that  either  to  tell  or  act  a  lie  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  a  gentleman  and  a 
Jardine." 

"You  little  Jesuit!" 

"  Don't  call  me  that !"  and  her  eyes  fill- 
ed with  the  quick  tears,  which,  however, 
she  rarely  allowed  to  fall — she  was  not  a 
"crying"  woman.  "I  can  not  argue;  I 
can  only  feel  and  think.  Dearest,  I  sit 
and  think  a  great  deal — more  than  in  all 
my  life  before.    I  ought,  you  know — " 

Her  head  dropped,  and  a  sudden  flush 
came  over  the  sweet  young  face,  firm 
through  all  its  sweetness,  much  firmer 
than  even  a  little  while  ago.  Her  brief 
eight  months  of  married  life  had  made  a 
woman  of  her.  And  there  were  the  long 
lonely  hours — alone,  yet  not  alone — when 
a  wife,  ever  so  young,  can  not  choose  but 
sit  thinking  of  what  God  is  going  to  give 
her;  of  the  mingled  joy  and  fear,  and 
solemn  responsibility,  stretching  out  into 
far  generations.  Well  indeed  may  she 
say,  even  as  the  holy  woman  of  whom  it 
is  recorded,  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord,  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word." 

Something  of  this — expressing  what  she 
never  said — was  written  in  Silence's  face. 
Her  husband  could  not  quite  understand 


it — no  man  could;  but  he  saw  the  soft 
tired  look — tired,  but  not  weak :  there  was 
nothing  weak  about  her:  and  he  put  his 
arm  round  her  very  tenderly. 

"My  darling,  speak;  you  know  I  will 
always  listen  to  you,  even  though  I  may 
differ  from  you.  No  two  people  can  al- 
ways think  alike.  But  I  wanted  a  wife, 
a  counsellor;  I  did  not  want  a  slave." 

She  laughed;  still  she  paused  a  little 
before  answering.  It  was  hard  to  go 
against  him — hard  to  put  into  plain,  ugly 
words  the  fact  that  she,  a  wife,  dared  to 
think  her  husband  wrong.  Dear  as  he 
was  to  her — this  passionately  loved  Rod- 
erick— there  was  something  in  the  other 
love,  dimly  dawning,  growing  daily  into 
a  mysterious  yet  most  absolute  reality, 
which  made  her  at  once  clear-sighted  and 
brave,  with  the  courage  that  all  women 
ought  to  have  when  they  think  of  them- 
selves, not  as  themselves,  but  as  the  moth- 
ers of  the  men  that  are  to  be. 

"Roderick" — he  was  startled  by  the 
sweet  solemnity  of  her  tone — "this  seems 
a  smaller  thing  than  it  is.  Whether  we 
accept  these  invitations  or  not,  matters  lit- 
tle ;  but  it  does  matter  a  great  deal  wheth- 
er we  begin  our  married  life  with  truth  or 
untruth ;  whether  we  meet  the  world  with 
an  utterly  false  face,  or  else  a  sullen  face, 
rejecting  all  its  kindness.  Why  not  with 
a  perfectly  honest  face,  saying  openly, 
'  We  are  poor ;  we  know  it ;  and  it  is  not 
pleasant,  but  it  is  no  disgrace?  We  are 
neither  afraid  nor  ashamed.'  " 

"  That  might  be  all  very  well  in  Utopia ; 
but  here  ?  Did  you  ever  know  anybody 
who  did  it  ?" 

' '  Yes ;  my  father  and  mother  did  it. 
Yours — " 

Roderick  hesitated.  "  Perhaps  my  fa- 
ther might,  only — " 

They  were  both  silent. 

"Think,  dearest,"  she  continued;  "it 
is  a  question  not  merely  for  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, but  for  all  our  lives.  We  may 
be  poor  all  our  lives." 

"God  forbid!1' 

The  hasty  mutter,  the  gloomy  look; 
they  went  to  his  wife's  heart,  and  he 
could  see  they  did;  but  still  she  never 
shrank. 

"I  too  say  'God  forbid,'  for  I  know 
even  better  than  you  do  how  hard  pover- 
ty is.  Oh,  my  Roderick!  when  I  think 
of  what  I  have  cost  you" — her  voice  fal- 
tered— "of  all  you  have  lost  through  me !" 

"Lost — and  gained." 
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"Yes,  I  will  not  lightly  value  myself, 
nor  underrate  the  woman  you  chose,  who 
you  thought  would  make  you  happy. 
And  I  will  make  you  happy,  even  if  we 
are  not  rich." 

' ' '  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safe- 
ly trust  in  her,'  "  said  he,  fondly.  "But, 
come,  this  is  great  nonsense,  and  quite 
beside  the  question.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion, by-the-bye  ?  for  I  am  getting  rather 
confused,  and'1 — looking  at  his  watch — 
"  I  must  be  off  to  my  work.  Oh,  what  a 
comfort  work  is  !  Don't  you  perceive 
that  I  have  been  twice  as  happy,  and 
therefore  twice  as  good,  since  I  was  at 
the  mill  ?" 

She  saw  through  the  little  loving  ruse 
to  save  her  pain ;  it  made  her  feel  doubly 
the  pain  she  was  giving — was  obliged  to 
give. 

"You  are  always  good" — taking  his 
hand  and  kissing  it — "and  inexpressibly 
good  to  me,  no  matter  how  great  a  bur- 
den I  am." 

' '  The  heaviest  burden  I  ever  had  to 
carry,  and  the  sweetest.  But  that  is  nei- 
ther here  nor  there" — with  a  sudden 
change  to  seriousness,  the  serious,  almost 
sad  look  that  sometimes  came  over  him, 
showing  how  the  youth  had  changed  into 
a  man,  the  man  into  a  husband — truly  a 
husband — house-band,  the  stay  and  sup- 
port of  the  house.  ' '  Dear,  we  have 
chosen  our  lot;  we  can  not  alter  it;  we 
would  not  if  we  could.  It  is  not  all 
bright ;  I  know  that ;  but  we  must  not 
make  it  darker  than  it  is.  We  must  not 
look  back." 

"No." 

"And  for  the  future — " 

Then  her  strength  seemed  to  come  into 
her — strength  born  of  a  "  farther-looking 
hope"  than  even  he  could  take  in. 

"It  is  of  that  future  I  think,"  she  said. 
"We  may  be  poor,  as  I  said,  all  our  lives. 
I  hope  not;  but  we  may.  Are  we,  and 
more  than  we,  to  make  life  one  long 
struggle  and  deceit  by  'keeping  up  ap- 
pearances;1 or  are  we  to  face  the  worst, 
to  appear  exactly  what  we  are,  and  trust 
the  world  to  accept  it  as  such  ?  I  believe 
it  would — at  least  the  good  half  of  it. 
For  the  others,  why  need  we  care  ?" 

Gently  as  she  spoke,  it  was  with  a  cer- 
tain resoluteness,  and  the  hand  which 
clasped  her  husband's  felt  firm  as  steel. 

"For  me,"  she  went  on,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  creeping  close 
to  him,  "  I  am  so  proud,  both  for  myself 


and  you,  that  when  these  people  invite 
me,  I  believe  they  really  want  me — me 
myself,  and  not  my  clothes  or  my  car- 
riage. And  when  they  come  and  see  me, 
I  flatter  myself  it  is  really  to  visit  me. 
And  if  I  liked  them,  and  felt  them  truly 
my  friends,  I  would  go  and  see  them,  and 
wish  my  husband  to  do  the  same,  whether 
they  were  poor  professeurs — like  ours  at 
Neuchatel — or  your  English  dukes  and 
duchesses." 

' '  Even  if  they  said  to  us,  as  I  have  seen 
condescendingly  affixed  to  church  doors, 
'  Come  in  your  working  clothes  ;'  for  I 
am  not  even  a  professor ;  I  am  a  working- 
man  ?" 

"Certainly;  but  something  else  as  well. 
Look  in  the  glass :  you  don't  do  it  too  oft- 
en !  Could  anybody  mistake  you  for  any- 
thing but  a  gentleman  ?" 

Roderick  laughed,  coloring  a  little. 
"My  dove,  you  are  growing  a  veritable 
serpent.  Mistress  Eve,  you  tempt  your 
Adam  on  mail's  weakest  point — vanity." 

"No,  you  are  proud,  not  vain.  Do 
not  be  afraid ;  I  see  all  your  faults  clear 
as  light." 

"Thank  you." 

"As  you  mine,  I  hope;  because  then 
we  can  try  and  cure  both.  Dear,  we  are 
like  two  little  children  sent  to  school  to- 
gether. We  may  have  many  a  hard  les- 
son to  learn ;  but  we  will  learn  them — to- 
gether. " 

He  was  silent.  As  she  had  said,  things 
were  harder  for  him  than  for  her.  She 
recognized  this  fully.  You  could  have 
seen  by  her  face  that  her  heart  bled  for 
him,  as  x^eople  call  it — that  cruel  "bleed- 
ing inside"  wThich  natures  like  hers  so 
well  understand ;  but  she  did  not  compro- 
mise or  yield  one  inch  even  to  him,  and 
he  knew  her  well  enough  by  this  time  to 
be  quite  certain  she  never  would. 

A  weak  man  might  have  resented  this, 
have  taken  refuge  in  that  foolish  ' '  I  have 
said  it,  and  I'll  stick  to  it,"  or  kept  up  that 
obstinate  assertion  of  masterdom  which 
usually  springs  from  an  inward  terror  of 
slavery;  but  Roderick  was  prone  to  nei- 
ther of  these  absurdities.  He  had  that 
truest  strength  which  never  fears  to  yield, 
if  there  is  a  rational  need  for  yielding. 

"My  wife,"  he  said  at  last,  taking  her 
hand  and  looking  up  with  some  gravity, 
but  not  a  shadow  of  anger,  "what  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  ?" 

"  'Do  richt,  and  fear  nocht,'  as  your 
motto — our  motto — says.    That  is  all." 
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"What  is  the  right?" 

"The  simple  truth.    Say  it,  and  act  it." 

"How  ?" 

' '  Let  us  tell  our  neighbors  that  we  are 
not  rich  enough  for  what  is  called  '  soci- 
ety,' but  that  we  feel  their  kindness,  and 
will  accept  it  whenever  we  can.  Occa- 
sionally we  will  go  and  visit  them — Sy- 
mington, for  instance,  is  quite  within  a 
walk ;  and  when  they  visit  us" — she 
smiled — "I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
them  a  little  hospitality,  without  need  of 
a  Caleb  Balderstone. " 

"My  darling!" 

"Do  not  be  afraid  of  me" — she  kissed 
him  with  a  slightly  quivering  lip.  "I 
may  be  young  and  foolish,  but  I  know 
how  to  keep  up  my  husband's  dignity, 
and  my  own.  Now,  shall  I  write  the 
notes,  or  you  V 

"You,"  he  said,  and  referred  to  the 
matter  no  more. 

At  supper-time  she  laid  before  him  si- 
lently a  little  bundle  of  letters,  which  he 
read,  and  he  then  looked  up  with  the 
brightest  smile. 

' '  What  a  comfort  is  a  wife  who  can 
get  one  out  of  a  difficulty!  You  have 
the  prettiest  way  of  putting  things — 
French  grace  added  to  Scotch  honesty. 
How  do  you  manage  it  ?" 

' '  I  don't  know.  I  just  say  what  I  feel ; 
but  I  try  to  say  it  as  pleasantly  as  I  can. 
Why  not  ?" 

"Why  not,  indeed!  Only  so  few  do 
it."  He  looked  at  her,  sitting  at  the  head 
of  his  table — young,  indeed,  but  with  a 
sweet  matronly  dignity,  added  to  her 
wonderful  crystalline  simplicity — looked 
at  her  with  all  his  heart  in  his  eyes.  ' i  Peo- 
ple say  that  though  a  man's  business  suc- 
cess rests  with  himself,  his  social  status 
depends  upon  his  wife.  I  think,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  I  may  be  quite  sure  of  mine." 

A  glad  light  was  in  her  eyes,  but  she 
made  no  answer,  except  just  asking  if  the 
letters  would  do. 

"Yes.  But,  little  lawgiver,  I  see  you 
have  accepted  one  invitation  —  the  Sy- 
mingtons' ?" 

' '  You  do  not  object  ?  You  liked  them  ? 
And  they  will  have  a  house  full  of  pleas- 
ant people  for  Christmas — Lady  Syming- 
ton told  me  so.  It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,  not  even  with  his  own  wife, 
who  is  half  himself,  and  therefore  no  va- 
riety. Besides,  I  want  you  to  see  and  be 
seen.  I  can  not  bear  you  to  hide  your 
light  under  a  bushel." 


"Always  me — nothing  but  me." 

"It  is  always  you — it  ought  to  be,"  she 
cried,  with  that  rare  passion  less  express- 
ed than  betrayed.  "You  think  so  little 
of  yourself  that  it  is  right  some  one  should 
think  of  you.  Everybody  will  bv-and- 
by." 

"We  shall  see.  Once  I  had  ambitions 
for  myself." 

"And  now  I  have  ambitions  for  you. 
They  can  wait.  We  are  young.  We  bide 
our  time.  Only  we'll  leave  nothing  un- 
done. Well  watch  the  turn  of  the 
tide." 

"And  meanwhile  we'll  go  to  the  Sy- 
mingtons'," said  he,  with  a  smile.  "You 
see,  I  let  you  have  your  own  way." 

"So  you  ought,  if  you  think  it  is  a 
right  way.  And  I  may  send  off  these 
notes  ?    You  agree  ?" 

"Yes.  But,"  half  jesting,  half  earnest, 
' '  suppose  I  had  not  agreed,  what  then  ? 
There  is  a  little  word  in  our  English  mar- 
riage service — it  was  not  in  the  Swiss  one, 
I  think — 'love,  honor,  and  obey.''  " 

' 1  The  two  former  imply  the  latter ;  but 
if  an  English  wife  does  not  love  or  honor, 
must  she  obey  ?" 

"Would  you  obey  ?" 

Silence  paused  a  moment,  and  then  an- 
swered, softly,  but  very  distinctly:  "No. 
Neither  God  nor  man  could  require  it  of 
me.  One  must  both  honor  and  love  the 
man  that  one  obeys,  or  obedience  is  im- 
possible. If  a  wife  sees  her  husband  do- 
ing wrong,  she  should  try  to  prevent  him ; 
if  he  tells  her  to  do  wrong,  she  should  re- 
fuse, for  God  is  higher  than  man,  even 
though  it  be  one's  own  husband.  Roder- 
ick, you  might '  cut  me  up  in  little  pieces,' 
as  the  children  say,  but  not  even  you 
could  make  me  do  what  I  felt  I  ought  not 
to  do,  or  hinder  me  from  doing  what  I 
thought  was  right." 

"My  little  rebel!  No,"  snatching  her 
to  his  bosom,  "my  little  Conscience — the 
best  conscience  a  man  can  have — a  wife 
who  is  afraid  of  nothing  and  nobody ; 
not  even  of  himself." 

"And  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ?" 

' k  Angry  ? — because  you  spoke  your 
mind ;  even  though  I  thought  one  thing 
and  you  another  ? — as  may  happen  many 
and  many  a  time.  My  dearest,  did  I  not 
tell  you  once  I  wanted  a  wife,  not  a  slave? 
Time  enough  for  you  to  turn  slave  when 
I  turn  tyrant.  I  may  like  to  rule — most 
men  do;  and  it  is  fair  they  should,  if  they 
rule  wisely;  but  I  should  despise  myself 
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if  I  attempted  to  tyrannize.  Now  kiss 
me  !  Our  discussion  is  over ;  our  first 
quarrel  ended." 

"Not  a  quarrel — only  a  difference  of 
opinion." 

"  In  which  each  holds  his  own  till  sat- 
isfactorily convinced  of  the  contrary." 

' 1  Or  till  both  see  that  there  may  be  a 
wisdom  beyond  both  theirs,  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  lesson  one  learns  in  mar- 
riage.   Except  one — my  husband !" 

And  for  the  second  time  she  took  and 
kissed  his  hand,  not  in  humiliation  or  re- 


pentance— what  had  she  to  repent  of  ? — 
but  in  that  tender  reverence,  that  entire 
trust,  without  which  obedience  is  a  fiction 
and  love  an  impossibility.  Then,  ceasing 
to  talk,  he  put  her  on  the  sofa,  with  her 
work-table  beside  her,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  hearth-rug  at  her  feet,  to  "improve 
his  mind,"  he  said,  and  hers,  by  reading 
aloud.  But,  as  often  happened  now,  he 
was  so  tired  that  all  these  laudable  inten- 
tions failed.  He  laid  his  head  against  his 
wife's  lap,  and  fell  fast  asleep,  with  the 
book  in  his  hand. 


MARY  ANERLEY. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SERIOUS  CHARGES. 

STEPHEN,  if  it  was  anybody  else, 
you  would  listen  to  me  in  a  mo- 
ment," said  Mrs.  Anerley  to  her  lord,  a 
few  days  after  that  little  interview  in  the 
Bempton  Lane  ;  ' '  for  instance,  if  it  was 
poor  Willie,  how  long  would  you  be  in 
believing  it  ?  But  because  it  is  Mary,  you 
say  '  pooh !  pooh !'  And  I  may  as  well 
talk  to  the  old  cracked  churn." 

"First  time  of  all  my  born  days,"  the 
farmer  answered,  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
"that  ever  I  was  resembled  to  a  churn. 
But  a  man's  wife  ought  to  know  best 
about  un." 

"Stephen,  it  is  not  the  churn — I  mean 
you  ;  and  you  never  should  attempt  to 
ride  off  in  that  sort  of  way.  I  tell  you 
Mary  hath  a  mischief  on  her  mind ;  and 
you  never  ought  to  bring  up  old  churns 
to  me.  As  long  as  I  can  carry  almost 
anything  in  mind,  I  have  been  considered 
to  be  full  of  common-sense.  And  what 
should  I  use  it  upon,  Captain  Anerley, 
without  it  was  my  own  daughter  ?" 

The  farmer  was  always  conquered  when 
she  called  him  "Captain  Anerley."  He 
took  it  to  point  at  him  as  a  pretender,  a 
coxcomb  fond  of  titles,  a  would-be  officer 
who  took  good  care  to  hold  aloof  from 
fighting.  And  he  knew  in  his  heart  that 
he  loved  to  be  called  "  Captain  Anerley" 
by  every  one  who  meant  it. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  sub- 
mission, and  with  a  look  that  grieved  her, 
' '  the  knowledge  of  such  things  is  with 
you.  I  can  not  enter  into  young  maids' 
minds,  any  more  than  command  a  com- 
pany." 

"Stephen,  you  could  do  both,  if  you 


chose,  better  than  ten  of  eleven  who  do 
it.  For,  Stephen,  you  have  a  very  ten- 
der mind,  and  are  not  at  all  like  a  churn, 
my  dear.  That  was  my  manner  of  speech, 
you  ought  to  know,  because  from  my 
youngest  days  I  had  a  crowd  of  imagina- 
tion. You  remember  that,  Stephen,  don't 
you  ?" 

k  k  I  remember,  Sophy,  that  in  the  old 
time  you  never  resembled  me  to  a  churn, 
let  alone  a  cracked  one.  You  used  to 
christen  me  a  pillar,  and  a  tree,  and  a 
rock,  and  a  polished  corner  ;  but  there, 
what's  the  odds,  when  a  man  has  done  his 
duty  ?  The  names  of  him.  makes  no  dif- 
ference." 

" 'Twixt  you  and  me,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  "nothing  can  make  any  difference. 
We  know  one  another  too  well  for  that. 
You  are  all  that  I  ever  used  to  call  you, 
before  I  knew  better  about  you,  and  when 
I  used  to  dwell  upon  your  hair  and  your 
smile.  You  know  what  I  used  to  say  of 
them,  now,  Stephen  ?" 

' '  Most  complimentary — highly  compli- 
mentary !■  Another  young  woman  brought 
me  word  of  it,  and  it  made  me  stick  firm 
when  my  mind  was  doubtful." 

k '  And  glad  you  ought  to  be  that  you 
did  stick  firm.  And  you  have  the  Lord 
to  thank  for  it,  as  well  as  your  own  sense. 
But  no  time  to  talk  of  our  old  times  now. 
They  are  coming  up  again,  with  those 
younkers,  I'm  afraid.  Willie  is  like  a 
Church  ;  and  Jack — no  chance  of  him 
getting  the  chance  of  it;  but  Mary,  your 
darling  of  the  lot,  our  Mary — her  mind  is 
unsettled,  and  a  worry  coming  over  her ; 
the  same  as  with  me  when  I  saw  you 
first." 

"It  is  the  Lord  that  directs  those 
things,"  the  farmer  answered,  steadfast- 
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ly  ;  "  and  Mary  hath  the  sense  of  her 
mother,  I  believe.  That  it  is  maketh  me 
so  fond  on  her.  If  the  young  maid  hath 
taken  a  fancy,  it  will  pass,  without  a  bit 
of  substance  to  settle  on.  Why,  how 
many  fancies  had  you,  Sophy,  before  you 
had  the  good  luck  to  clap  eyes  on  me  ?" 

"That  is  neither  here  nor  there,"  his 
wife  replied,  audaciously;  "how  many 
times  have  you  asked  such  questions, 
which  are  no  concern  of  yours  ?  You 
could  not  expect  me,  before  ever  I  saw 
you,  not  to  have  any  eyes  or  ears.  I  had 
plenty  to  say  for  myself ;  and  I  was  not 
plain;  and  I  acted  accordingly.11 

Master  Anerley  thought  about  this,  be- 
cause he  had  heard  it  and  thought  of  it 
many  times  before.  He  hated  to  think 
about  anything  new,  having  never  known 
any  good  come  of  it;  and  his  thoughts 
would  rather  flow  than  fly,  even  in  the 
fugitive  brevity  of  youth.  And  now,  in 
his  settled  way,  his  practice  was  to  tread 
thought  deeper  into  thought,  as  a  man 
in  deep  snow  keeps  the  track  of  his  own 
boots,  or  as  a  child  writes  ink  on  pencil 
in  his  earliest  copy-books.  "You  acted 
according,11  he  said;  "and  Mary  might 
act  according  to  you,  mother.11 

"How can  you  talk  so,  Stephen  ?  That 
would  be  a  different  thing  altogether. 
Young  girls  are  not  a  bit  like  what  they 
used  to  be  in  my  time.  No  steadiness,  no 
diligence,  no  duty  to  their  parents.  Gad- 
ding about  is  all  they  think  of,  and  light- 
headed chatter,  and  saucy  ribbons.11 

"May  be  so  with  some  of  them.  But 
I  never  see  none  of  that  in  Mary.11 

"  Mary  is  a  good  girl,  and  well  brought 
up,11  her  mother  could  not  help  admit- 
ting, "and  fond  of  her  home,  and  indus- 
trious. But  for  all  that,  she  must  be 
looked  after  sharply.  And  who  can  look 
after  a  child  like  her  mother  ?  I  can  tell 
you  one  thing,  Master  Stephen  :  your 
daughter  Mary  has  more  will  of  her  own 
than  the  rest  of  your  family  all  put  to- 
gether, including  even  your  own  good 
wife.11 

"Prodigious!11  cried  the  farmer,  while 
he  rubbed  his  hands  and  laughed — ' 1  pro- 
digious, and  a  man  might  say  impossible. 
A  young  lass  like  Mary,  such  a  coaxing 
little  poppet,  as  tender  as  a  lambkin,  and 
as  soft  as  wool  I11 

"Flannel  won't  only  run  one  way;  no 
more  won't  Mary,11  said  her  mother.  "  I 
know  her  better  a  long  sight  than  you 
do ;  and  I  say  if  ever  Mary  sets  her  heart  I 


on  any  one,  have  him  she  will,  be  he  cow- 
boy, thief,  or  chimney-sweep.  So  now  you 
know  what  to  expect,  Master  Anerley.11 

Stephen  Anerley  never  made  light  of 
his  wife's  opinions  in  those  few  cases 
wherein  they  differed  from  his  own.  She 
agreed  with  him  so  generally  that  in  com- 
mon fairness  he  thought  very  highly  of 
her  wisdom,  and  the  present  subject  was 
one  upon  which  she  had  an  especial  right 
to  be  heard. 

"Sophy,"  he  said,  as  he  set  up  his  coat 
to  be  off  to  a  cutting  of  clover  on  the  hill 
— for  no  reaping  would  begin  yet  for  an- 
other month — "the  things  you  have  said 
shall  abide  in  my  mind.  Only  you  be 
a- watching  of  the  little  wench.  Harry 
Tanfield  is  the  man  I  would  choose  for 
her  of  all  others.  But  I  never  would 
force  any  husband  on  a  lass ;  though  stern 
would  I  be  to  force  a  bad  one  off,  or  one 
in  an  unfit  walk  of  life.  No  inkle  in 
your  mind  who  it  is,  or  wouldst  have  told 
me  ?" 

"Well,  I  may,  or  I  may  not.  I  never 
like  to  speak  promiscuous.  You  have  the 
first  right  to  know  what  I  think.  But  I 
beg  you  to  let  me  be  a  while.  Not  even 
to  you,  Steve,  would  I  say  it,  without 
more  to  go  upon  than  there  is  yet.  I 
might  do  the  lass  a  great  wrong  in  my 
surmising;  and  then  you  would  visit  my 
mistake  on  me,  for  she  is  the  apple  of 
your  eye,  no  doubt." 

"There  is  never  such  another  maid  in 
all  York  County,  nor  in  England,  to  my 
thinking." 

1  k  She  is  my  daughter  as  well  as  yours, 
and  I  would  be  the  last  to  make  cheap  of 
her.  I  will  not  say  another  word  until  I 
know.  But  if  I  am  right — which  the 
Lord  forbid — we  shall  both  be  ashamed 
of  her,  Stephen." 

"The  Lord  forbid!  The  Lord  forbid! 
Amen.  I  will  not  hear  another  word." 
The  farmer  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  made 
off  with  a  haste  unusual  for  him,  while 
his  wife  sat  down,  and  crossed  her  arms, 
and  began  to  think  rather  bitterly.  For, 
without  any  dream  of  such  a  possibility, 
she  was  jealous  sometimes  of  her  own 
child.  Presently  the  farmer  rushed  back 
again,  triumphant  with  a  new  idea.  His 
eyes  were  sparkling,  and  his  step  full  of 
spring,  and  a  brisk  smile  shone  upon  his 
strong  and  ruddy  face. 

' '  What  a  pair  of  stupes  we  must  be  to 
go  on  so !"  he  cried,  with  a  couple  of 
bright  guineas  in  his  hand.    "Mary  hath 
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not  had  a  new  frock  even,  going  on  now 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  Sophy,  it  is  enough 
to  turn  a  maid  into  thinking  of  any  sort 
of  mischief.  Take  you  these  and  make 
everything  right.  I  was  saving  them  up 
for  her  birthday,  but  maybe  another  will 
turn  up  by  that.  My  dear,  you  take  them, 
and  never  be  af eared." 

"Stephen,  you  may  leave  them,  if  you 
like.  I  shall  not  be  in  any  haste  to  let 
them  go.  Either  give  them  to  the  lass 
yourself,  or  leave  it  to  me  purely.  She 
shall  not  have  a  sixpence,  unless  it  is  de- 
served." 

4 '  Of  course  I  leave  it  in  your  hands, 
wife.  I  never  come  between  you  and 
your  children.  But  young  folk  go  piping 
always  after  money  now;  and  even  our 
Mary  might  be  turning  sad  without  it." 

He  hastened  off  again,  without  hearing 
any  more ;  for  he  knew  that  some  hours 
of  strong  labor  were  before  him,  and  to 
meet  them  with  a  heavy  heart  would  be 
almost  a  new  thing  for  him.  Some  time 
ago  he  had  begun  to  hold  the  plough  of 
heaviness,  through  the  difficult  looseness 
of  Willie's  staple,  and  the  sudden  mari- 
time slope  of  Jack ;  yet  he  held  on  stead- 
ily through  all  this,  with  the  strength  of 
homely  courage.  But  if  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart,  his  Mary,  he  should  find  no 
better  than  a  crooked  furrow,  then  truly 
the  labor  of  his  latter  days  would  be  the 
dull  round  of  a  mill  horse. 

Now  Mary,  in  total  ignorance  of  that 
council  held  concerning  her,  and  even  of 
her  mother's  bad  suspicions,  chanced  to 
come  in  at  the  front  porch  door  soon  aft- 
er her  father  set  off  to  his  meadows  by 
way  of  the  back  yard.  Having  been 
hard  at  work  among  her  flowers,  she  was 
come  to  get  a  cupful  of  milk  for  herself, 
and  the  cheery  content  and  general  good- 
will encouraged  by  the  gardener's  gentle 
craft  were  smiling  on  her  rosy  lips  and 
sparkling  in  her  eyes.  Her  dress  was  as 
plain  as  plain  could  be — a  lavender  twill 
cut  and  fitted  by  herself — and  there  was 
not  an  ornament  about  her  that  came 
from  any  other  hand  than  Nature's.  But 
simple  grace  of  movement  and  light  ele- 
gance of  figure,  fair  curves  of  gentle  face 
and  loving  kindness  of  expression,  glad- 
dened with  the  hope  of  youth — what  did 
these  want  with  smart  dresses,  golden 
brooches,  and  two  guineas  ?  Her  mother 
almost  thought  of  this  when  she  called 
Mary  into  the  little  parlor.  And  the  two 
guineas  lay  upon  the  table. 


"Mary,  can  you  spare  a  little  time  to 
talk  with  me  ?  You  seem  wonderfully 
busy,  as  usual." 

"Mother,  will  you  never  make  allow- 
ance for  my  flowers  ?  They  depend  upon 
the  weather,  and  they  must  have  things 
accordingly." 

' '  Very  well ;  let  them  think  about  what 
they  want  next,  while  you  sit  down  a 
while  and  talk  with  me." 

The  girl  was  vexed;  for  to  listen  to  a 
lecture,  already  manifest  in  her  mother's 
eyes,  was  a  far  less  agreeable  job  than 
gardening.  And  the  lecture  would  have 
done  as  well  by  candle-light,  which  sel- 
dom can  be  said  of  any  gardening.  How- 
ever, she  took  off  her  hat,  and  sat  down, 
without  the  least  sign  of  impatience,  and 
without  any  token  of  guilt,  as  her  mother 
saw,  and  yet  stupidly  proceeded  just  the 
same. 

"Mary,"  she  began,  with  a  gaze  of  stern 
discretion,  which  the  girl  met  steadfastly 
and  pleasantly,  4 '  you  know  that  I  am 
your  own  mother,  and  bound  to  look  aft- 
er you  well,  while  you  are  so  very  young ; 
for  though  you  are  sensible  some  ways, 
Mary,  in  years  and  in  experience  what 
are  you  but  a  child  ?  Of  the  traps  of  the 
world  and  the  wickedness  of  people  you 
can  have  no  knowledge.  You  always 
think  the  best  of  everybody;  which  is  a 
very  proper  thing  to  do,  and  what  I  have 
always  brought  you  up  to,  and  never 
would  dream  of  discouraging.  And  with 
such  examples  as  your  father  and  your 
mother,  you  must  be  perverse  to  do  oth- 
erwise. Still,  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you, 
Mary — and  you  are  getting  old  enough  to 
want  it — that  the  world  is  not  made  up  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  good  uncles.  There  are  always  bad 
folk  who  go  prowling  about  like  wolves 
in — wolves  in — what  is  it — " 

"Sheep's  clothing,"  the  maiden  sug- 
gested, with  a  smile,  and  then  dropped 
her  eyes  maliciously. 

' '  How  dare  you  be  pert,  miss,  correct- 
ing your  own  mother  ?  Do  I  ever  catch 
you  reading  of  your  Bible  ?  But  you 
seem  to  know  so  much  about  it,  perhaps 
you  have  met  some  of  them  ?" 

' '  How  can  I  tell,  mother,  when  you 
won't  tell  me  ?" 

4 '  I  tell  you,  indeed !  It  is  your  place 
to  tell  me,  I  think.  And  what  is  more,  I 
insist  at  once  upon  knowing  all  about  it. 
What  makes  you  go  on  in  the  way  that 
you  are  doing  ?    Do  you  take  me  for  a 
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drumledore,  you  foolish  child  ?  On  Tues- 
day afternoon  I  saw  you  sewing  with  a 
double  thread.  Your  father  had  potato- 
eyes  upon  his  plate  on  Sunday ;  and  which 
way  did  I  see  you  trying  to  hang  up  a 
dish-cover  ?  But  that  is  nothing  ;  fifty 
things  you  go  wandering  about  in;  and 
always  out,  on  some  pretense,  as  if  the 
roof  you  were  born  under  was  not  big 
enough  for  you.  And  then  your  eyes — I 
have  seen  your  eyes  flash  up,  as  if  you 
were  fighting ;  and  the  bosom  of  your 
Sunday  frock  was  loose  in  church  two 
buttons ;  it  was  not  hot  at  all  to  speak  of, 
and  there  was  a  wasp  next  pew.  All 
these  things  make  me  unhappy,  Mary. 
My  darling,  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Mary  listened  with  great  amazement  to 
this  catalogue  of  crimes.  At  the  time  of 
their  commission  she  had  never  even 
thought  of  them,  although  she  was  vex- 
ed with  herself  when  she  saw  one  eye — 
for  in  verity  that  was  all — of  a  potato 
upon  her  father's  plate.  Now  she  blush- 
ed when  she  heard  of  the  buttons  of  her 
frock — which  was  only  done  because  of 
tightness,  and  showed  how  long  she  must 
have  worn  it ;  but  as  to  the  double  thread, 
she  was  sure  that  nothing  of  that  sort 
could  have  happened. 

"Why,  mother  dear,"  she  said,  quite 
softly,  coming  up  in  her  coaxing  way, 
which  nobody  could  resist,  because  it  was 
true  and  gentle  lovingness,  4 '  you  know  a 
hundred  times  more  than  I  do.  I  have 
never  known  of  any  of  the  sad  mistakes 
you  speak  of,  except  about  the  potato-eye, 
and  then  I  had  a  round-pointed  knife. 
But  I  want  to  make  no  excuses,  mother; 
and  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
me.  Tell  me  what  you  mean  about  the 
wolves." 

"My  child,"  said  her  mother,  whose 
face  she  was  kissing,  while  they  both 
went  on  with  talking,  "it  is  no  good  try- 
ing to  get  over  me.  Either  you  have 
something  on  your  mind,  or  you  have 
not — which  is  it  ?" 

' '  Mother,  what  can  I  have  on  my  mind  ? 
I  have  never  hurt  any  one,  and  never 
mean  to  do  it.  Every  one  is  kind  to  me, 
and  everybody  likes  me,  and  of  course  I 
like  them  all  again.  And  I  always  have 
plenty  to  do,  in  and  out,  as  you  take  very 
good  care,  dear  mother.  My  father  loves 
me,  and  so  do  you,  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  deserve,  perhaps.  I  am  happy  in  a  Sun- 
day frock  that  wants  more  stuff  to  but- 
ton; and  I  have  only  one  trouble  in  all 


the  world.  When  I  think  of  the  other 
girls  I  see—" 

"Never  mind  them,  my  dear.  What 
is  your  one  trouble  ?" 

' '  Mother,  as  if  you  could  help  know- 
ing! About  my  dear  brother  Jack,  of 
course.  Jack  was  so  wonderfully  good 
to  me !  I  would  walk  on  my  hands  and 
knees  all  the  way  to  York  to  get  a  single 
glimpse  of  him." 

' '  You  would  never  get  as  far  as  the 
rick-yard  hedge.  You  children  talk  such 
nonsense.  Jack  ran  away  of  his  own 
free-will,  and  out  of  downright  contrari- 
ness. He  has  repented  of  it  only  once,  I 
dare  say,  and  that  has  been  ever  since  he 
did  it,  and  every  time  he  thought  of  it. 
I  wish  he  was  home  again,  with  all  my 
heart,  for  I  can  not  bear  to  lose  my  chil- 
dren. And  Jack  was  as  good  a  boy  as  need 
be,  when  he  got  everything  his  own  way. 
Mary,  is  that  your  only  trouble  ?  Stand 
where  I  can  see  you  plainly,  and  tell  me 
every  word  the  truth.  Put  your  hair  back 
from  your  eyes  now,  like  the  catechism." 

"If  I  were  saying  fifty  catechisms, 
what  more  could  I  do  than  speak  the 
truth  ?"  Mary  asked  this  with  some  little 
vexation,  while  she  stood  up  proudly  be- 
fore her  mother,  and  clasped  her  hands 
behind  her  back.  ' '  I  have  told  you  ev- 
erything I  know,  except  one  little  thing, 
which  I  am  not  sure  about." 

' '  What  little  thing,  if  you  please  ?  and 
how  can  you  help  being  sure  about  it, 
positive  as  you  are  about  everything  ?" 

' '  Mother,  I  mean  that  I  have  not  been 
sure  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you;  and  I 
meant  to  tell  my  father  first,  when  there 
could  be  no  mischief." 

"Mary,  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  ears. 
To  tell  your  father  before  your  mother, 
and  not  even  him  until  nothing  could  be 
done  to  stop  it,  which  you  call  'mischief!' 
I  insist  upon  knowing  at  once  wrhat  it  is. 
I  have  felt  that  you  were  hiding  some- 
thing. How  very  unlike  you,  how  un- 
like a  child  of  mine !" 

"You  need  not  disturb  yourself,  moth- 
er dear.  It  is  nothing  of  any  importance 
to  me,  though  to  other  people  it  might  be. 
And  that  is  the  reason  why  I  kept  it  to 
myself." 

"Oh,  we  shall  come  to  something  by- 
and-by!  One  would  really  think  you 
were  older  than  your  mother.  Now,  miss, 
if  you  please,  let  us  judge  of  your  discre- 
tion. What  is  it  that  you  have  been  hid- 
ing so  long  ?" 
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Mary's  face  grew  crimson  now,  but  with 
anger  rather  than  with  shame;  she  had 
never  thought  twice  about  Robin  Lyth 
with  anything  warmer  than  pity,  but  this 
was  the  very  way  to  drive  her  into  dwell- 
ing in  a  mischievous  manner  upon  him. 

"What  I  have  been  hiding,"  she  said, 
most  distinctly,  and  steadfastly  looking  at 
her  mother,  "is  only  that  I  have  had  two 
talks  with  the  great  free-trader  Robin 
Lyth.1' 

' '  That  arrant  smuggler !  That  leader 
of  all  outlaws!  You  have  been  meeting 
him  on  the  sly !" 

"Certainly  not.  But  I  met  him  once 
by  chance;  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, I  was  forced  to  meet  him  again,  dear 
mother." 

"These  things  are  too  much  for  me,1' 
Mrs.  Anerley  said,  decisively.  "When 
matters  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  I  must 
beg  your  dear  father  to  see  to  them.1' 

"Very  well,  mother;  I  would  rather 
have  it  so.  May  I  go  now  and  make  an 
end  of  my  gardening  ?" 

' 1  Certainly — as  soon  as  you  have  made 
an  end  of  me,  as  you  must  quite  have  laid 
your  plans  to  do.  I  have  seen  too  much 
to  be  astonished  any  more.  But  to  think 
that  a  child  of  mine,  my  one  and  only 
daughter,  who  looks  as  if  butter  wouldn't 
melt  in  her  mouth,  should  be  hand  in 
glove  with  the  wickedest  smuggler  of  the 
age,  the  rogue  everybody  shoots  at — but 
can  not  hit  him,  because  he  was  born  to 
be  hanged — the  by-name,  the  by-word, 
the  by-blow,  Robin  Lyth  I'1  Mrs.  Aner- 
ley covered  her  face  with  both  hands. 

"How  would  you  like  your  own  second 
cousin,"  said  Mary,  plucking  up  her  spir- 
it, "your  own  second  cousin,  Mistress 
Cockscroft,  to  hear  you  speak  so  of  the 
man  that  supports  them  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  every  hour  of  it  ?  He  may  be  doing 
wrong — it  is  not  for  me  to  say — but  he 
does  it  very  well,  and  he  does  it  nobly. 
And  what  did  you  show  me  in  your 
drawer,  dear  mother  ?  And  what  did  you 
wear  when  that  very  cruel  man,  Captain 
Carroway,  came  here  to  dine  on  Sunday  ?" 

"You  wicked,  undutiful  child!  Go 
away !  I  wish  to  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  you." 

"No,  I  will  not  go  away,"  cried  Mary, 
with  her  resolute  spirit  in  her  eyes  and 
brow;  "  when  false  and  cruel  charges  are 
brought  against  me,  I  have  the  right  to 
speak,  and  I  will  use  it.  I  am  not  hand 
in  glove  with  Robin  Lyth,  or  any  other 


Robin.  I  think  a  little  more  of  myself 
than  that.  If  I  have  done  any  wrong,  I 
will  meet  it,  and  be  sorry,  and  submit  to 
any  punishment.  I  ought  to  have  told 
you  before,  perhaps ;  that  is  the  worst  you 
can  say  of  it.  But  I  never  attached  much 
importance  to  it;  and  when  a  man  is 
hunted  so,  was  I  to  join  his  enemies  ?  I 
have  only  seen  him  twice:  the  first  time 
by  purest  accident,  and  the  second  time 
to  give  him  back  a  piece  of  his  own  prop- 
erty. And  I  took  my  brother  with  me; 
but  he  ran  away,  as  usual." 

"Of  course,  of  course.  Every  one  to 
blame  but  you,  miss.  However,  we  shall 
see  what  your  father  has  to  say.  You 
have  very  nearly  taken  all  my  breath 
away;  but  I  shall  expect  the  whole  sky 
to  tumble  in  upon  us  if  Captain  Anerley 
approves  of  Robin  Lyth  as  a  sweetheart 
for  his  daughter." 

4 '  I  never  thought  of  Captain  Lyth ; 
and  Captain  Lyth  never  thought  of  me. 
But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  mother — if 
you  wanted  to  make  me  think  of  him,  you 
could  not  do  it  better  than  by  speaking  so 
unjustly." 

"After  that  perhaps  you  will  go  back 
to  your  flowers.  I  have  heard  that  they 
grow  very  fine  ones  in  Holland.  Perhaps 
you  have  got  some  smuggled  tulips,  my 
dear." 

Mary  did  not  condescend  to  answer,  but 
said  to  herself,  as  she  went  to  work  again, 
"Tulips  in  August !  That  is  like  the  rest 
of  it.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  be  put 
out,  when  I  feel  that  I  have  not  done  a 
single  bit  of  harm."  And  she  tried  to  be 
happy  with  her  flowers,  but  could  not  en- 
ter into  them  as  before. 

Mistress  Anerley  was  as  good  as  her 
word,  at  the  very  first  opportunity.  Her 
husband  returned  from  the  clover-stack 
tired  and  hungry,  and  angry  with  a  man 
who  had  taken  too  much  beer,  and  ran  at 
him  with  a  pitchfork ;  angry  also  with  his 
own  son  Willie  for  not  being  anywhere 
in  the  way  to  help.  He  did  not  complain ; 
and  his  wife  knew  at  once  that  he  ought 
to  have  done  so,  to  obtain  relief.  She 
perceived  that  her  own  discourse  about 
their  daughter  was  still  on  his  mind,  and 
would  require  working  off  before  any 
more  was  said  about  it.  And  she  felt  as 
sure  as  if  she  saw  it  that  in  his  severity 
against  poor  Willie — for  not  doing  things 
that  were  beneath  him — her  master  would 
take  Mary's  folly  as  a  joke,  and  fall  upon 
her  brother,  who  was  so  much  older,  for 
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not  going*  on  to  protect  and  guide  her. 
So  she  kept  till  after  supper-time  her 
mouthful  of  bad  tidings. 

And  when  the  farmer  heard  it  all,  as 
he  did  before  going  to  sleep  that  night,  he 
had  smoked  three  pipes  of  tobacco,  and 
was  calm;  he  had  sipped  (for  once  in  a 
way)  a  little  Hollands,  and  was  hopeful. 
And  though  he  said  nothing  about  it,  he 
felt  that  without  any  order  of  his,  or  so 
much  as  the  faintest  desire  to  be  told  of 
it,  neither  of  these  petty  comforts  would 
bear  to  be  rudely  examined  of  its  duty. 
He  hoped  for  the  best,  and  he  believed  the 
best,  and  if  the  king  was  cheated,  why, 
his  loyal  subject  was  the  same,  and  the 
women  were  their  masters. 

"Have  no  fear,  no  fear,"  he  muttered 
back  through  the  closing  gate  of  sleep; 
"Mary  knows  her  business — business — " 
and  he  buzzed  it  off  into  a  snore. 

In  the  morning,  however,  he  took  a 
stronger  and  more  serious  view  of  the 
case,  pronouncing  that  Mary  was  only  a 
young  lass,  and  no  one  could  ever  tell 
about  young  lasses.  And  he  quite  fell 
into  his  wife's  suggestion,  that  the  maid 
could  be  spared  till  harvest-time,  of  which 
(even  with  the  best  of  weather)  there  was 
little  chance  now  for  another  six  weeks, 
the  season  being  late  and  backward.  So 
it  was  resolved  between  them  both  that 
the  girl  should  go  on  the  following  day 
for  a  visit  to  her  uncle  Popple  well,  some 
miles  the  other  side  of  Filey.  No  invita- 
tion was  required ;  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pop- 
plewell,  a  snug  and  comfortable  pair,  were 
only  too  glad  to  have  their  niece,  and  had 
often  wanted  to  have  her  altogether ;  but 
the  farmer  would  never  hear  of  that. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CAUGHT    AT  LAST. 

While  these  little  things  were  doing 
thus,  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees 
to  that  of  Humber,  and  even  the  inland 
parts,  were  in  a  great  stir  of  talk  and  work 
about  events  impending.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  Flamborough,  although  it 
was  Robin's  dwelling-place — so  far  as  he 
had  any — was  the  principal  scene  of  his 
operations,  or  the  stronghold  of  his  enter- 
prise. On  the  contrary,  his  liking  was  for 
quiet  coves  near  Scarborough,  or  even  to 
the  north  of  Whitby,  when  the  wind  and 
tide  were  suitable.    And  for  this  there 


were  many  reasons  which  are  not  of  any 
moment  now. 

One  of  them  showed  fine  feeling  and 
much  delicacy  on  his  part.  He  knew  that 
Flamborough  was  a  place  of  extraordi- 
nary honesty,  where  every  one  of  his  but- 
tons had  been  safe,  and  would  have  been 
so  forever ;  and  strictly  as  he  believed  in 
the  virtue  of  his  own  free  importation,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  not  to  learn  that 
certain  people  thought  otherwise,  or  act- 
ed as  if  they  did  so.  From  the  troubles 
which  such  doubts  might  cause,  he  strove 
to  keep  the  natives  free. 

Flamburians  scarcely  understood  this 
largeness  of  good-will  to  them.  Their 
instincts  told  them  that  free  trade  was 
every  Briton's  privilege;  and  they  had 
the  finest  set  of  donkeys  on  the  coast  for 
landing  it.  But  none  the  more  did  any 
of  them  care  to  make  a  movement  toward 
it.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  own 
old  way — to  cast  the  net  their  father  cast, 
and  bait  the  hook  as  it  was  baited  on  their 
good  grandfather's  thumb. 

Yet  even  Flamborough  knew  that  now 
a  mighty  enterprise  was  in  hand.  It  was 
said,  without  any  contradiction,  that 
young  Captain  Robin  had  laid  a  wager  of 
one  hundred  guineas  with  the  worshipful 
mayor  of  Scarborough  and  the  comman- 
dant of  the  castle,  that  before  the  new 
moon  he  would  land  on  Yorkshire  coast, 
without  firing  pistol  or  drawing  steel,  free 
goods  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  carry  them  inland  safely.  And  Flam- 
borough believed  that  he  would  do  it. 

Dr.  Upround's  house  stood  well,  as  rec- 
tories generally  contrive  to  do.  No  place 
in  Flamborough  parish  could  hope  to  swin- 
dle the  wind  of  its  vested  right,  or  to  em- 
bezzle much  treasure  of  the  sun,  but  the 
parsonage  made  a  good  effort  to  do  both, 
and  sometimes  for  three  days  together  got 
the  credit  of  succeeding.  And  the  dwell- 
ers therein,  who  felt  the  edge  of  the  differ- 
ence outside  their  own  walls,  not  only 
said  but  thoroughly  believed  that  they 
lived  in  a  little  Goshen. 

For  the  house  was  well  settled  in  a 
wrinkle  of  the  hill  expanding  southward, 
and  encouraging  the  noon.  From  the 
windows  a  pleasant  glimpse  might  be  ob- 
tained of  the  broad  and  tranquil  anchor- 
age, peopled  with  white  or  black,  accord- 
ing as  the  sails  went  up  or  down ;  for  the 
rectory  stood  to  the  southward  of  the 
point,  as  the  rest  of  Flamborough  surely 
must  have  stood,  if  built  by  any  other  race 
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than  armadillos.  But  to  see  all  those 
vessels,  and  be  sure  what  they  were  doing, 
the  proper  place  was  a  little  snug  '  *  gaze- 
bo," chosen  and  made  by  the  doctor  him- 
self, near  the  crest  of  the  gully  he  in- 
habited. 

Here  upon  a  genial  summer  day — when 
it  came,  as  it  sometimes  dared  to  do — was 
the  finest  little  nook  upon  the  Yorkshire 
coast  for  watching  what  Virgil  calls  ' '  the 
sail-winged  sea."  Not  that  a  man  could 
see  round  the  Head,  unless  his  own  were 
gifted  with  very  crooked  eyes ;  but  with- 
out doing  that  (which  would  only  have 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  prospect) 
there  was  plenty  to  engage  him  in  the 
peaceful  spread  of  comparatively  waveless 
waters.  Here  might  he  see  long  vessels 
rolling,  not  with  great  misery,  but  just 
enough  to  make  him  feel  happy  in  the 
firmness  of  his  bench,  and  little  jolly-boats 
it  was  more  jolly  to  be  out  of,  and  far- 
away heads  giving  genial  bobs,  and  sea- 
legs  straddled  in  predicaments  desirable 
rather  for  study  than  for  practice.  All 
was  highly  picturesque  and  nice,  and 
charming  for  the  critic  who  had  never 
got  to  do  it. 

' '  Now,  papa,  you  must  come  this  very 
moment,"  cried  Miss  Janetta  Upround, 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  and  indeed  the 
only  daughter,  with  a  gush  of  excitement, 
rushing  into  the  study  of  this  deeply  read 
divine ;  ' '  there  is  something  doing  that  I 
can  not  understand.  You  must  bring  up 
the  spy -glass  at  once  and  explain.  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  something  very  wrong." 

"In  the  parish,  my  dear?"  the  rector 
asked,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  malice,  for 
he  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed  just  now, 
and  for  weeks  he  had  tried  (with  very  poor 
success)  to  make  Janetta  useful;  for  she 
had  no  gift  in  that  way. 

' '  No,  not  in  the  parish  at  all,  papa,  un- 
less it  runs  out  under  water,  as  I  am  cer- 
tain it  ought  to  do,  and  make  every  one 
of  those  ships  pay  tithe.  If  the  law  was 
worth  anything,  they  would  have  to  do  it. 
They  get  all  the  good  out  of  our  situation, 
and  they  save  whole  thousands  of  pounds 
at  a  time,  and  they  never  pay  a  penny, 
nor  even  hoist  a  flag,  unless  the  day  is 
fine,  and  the  flag  wants  drying.  But  come 
along,  papa,  now.  I  really  can  not  wait ; 
and  they  will  have  done  it  all  without  us." 

"Janetta,  take  the  glass  and  get  the 
focus.  I  will  come  presently,  presently. 
In  about  two  minutes — by  the  time  that 
you  are  ready." 


' '  Very  well,  papa.  It  is  very  good  of 
you.  I  see  quite  clearly  what  you  want 
to  do;  and  I  hope  you  will  do  it.  But 
you  promise  not  to  play  another  game 
now  ?" 

' '  My  dear,  I  will  promise  that  with 
pleasure.     Only  do  please  be  off  about  * 
your  business." 

The  rector  was  a  most  inveterate  and 
insatiable  chess-player.  In  the  house- 
hold, rather  than  by  it,  he  was,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  lofty  belief,  supposed  to  be  deeply 
engaged  with  theology,  or  magisterial 
questions  of  almost  equal  depth,  or  (to 
put  it  at  the  lowest)  parochial  affairs,  the 
while  he  was  solidly  and  seriously  en- 
gaged in  getting  up  the  sound  defense  to 
some  Continental  gambit.  And  this,  not 
only  to  satisfy  himself  upon  some  point 
of  theory,  but  from  a  nearer  and  dearer 
point  of  view — for  he  never  did  like  to  be 
beaten. 

At  present  he  was  laboring  to  discover 
the  proper  defense  to  a  new  and  slashing 
form  of  the  Algaier  gambit,  by  means  of 
which  Robin  Lyth  had  won  every  game 
m  which  he  had  the  move,  upon  their  last 
encounter.  The  great  free-trader,  while 
a  boy,  had  shown  an  especial  aptitude  for 
chess,  and  even  as  a  child  he  had  seemed 
to  know  the  men  when  first,  by  some  ac- 
cident, he  saw  them.  The  rector  being 
struck  by  this  exception  to  the  ways  of 
childhood — whose  manner  it  is  to  take 
chess-men  for  "dollies,"  or  roll  them 
about  like  nine-pins — at  once  included  in 
the  education  of  "Izunsabe,"  which  he 
took  upon  himself,  a  course  of  elemental 
doctrine  in  the  one  true  game.  And  the 
boy  fought  his  way  up  at  such  a  pace  that 
he  jumped  from  odds  of  queen  and  rook 
to  pawn  and  two  moves  in  less  than  two 
years.  And  now  he  could  almost  give 
odds  to  his  tutor,  though  he  never  pre- 
sumed to  offer  them;  and  trading  as  he 
did  with  enlightened  merchants  of  large 
Continental  sea-ports,  who  had  plenty  of 
time  on  their  hands  and  played  well,  he 
imported  new  openings  of  a  dash  and 
freedom  which  swallowed  the  ground  up 
under  the  feet  of  the  steady-going  play- 
ers, who  had  never  seen  a  book  upon 
their  favorite  subject.  Of  course  it  was 
competent  to  all  these  to  decline  such 
fiery  onslaught;  but  chivalry  and  the 
true  love  of  analysis  (which  without  may 
none  play  chess)  compelled  the  accept- 
ance of  the  challenge,  even  with  a  trem- 
bling forecast  of  the  taste  of  dust. 
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"Never  mind,"  said  Dr.  Upround,  as 
he  rose  and  stretched  himself,  a  good 
straight  man  of  threescore  years,  with 
silver  hair  that  shone  like  silk;  "it  has 
not  come  to  me  yet ;  but  it  must,  with  a 
little  more  perseverance.  At  Cambridge 
I  beat  everybody ;  and  who  is  this  uncir- 
cumcised — at  least,  I  beg  his  pardon,  for  I 
did  myself  baptize  him — but  who  is  Robin 
Lyth,  to  mate  his  pastor  and  his  master  ? 
All  these  gambits  are  like  a  night  attack. 
If  once  met  properly  and  expelled,  you 
are  in  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's 
camp.  He  has  left  his  own  watch-fires 
to  rush  at  yours.  The  next  game  I  play, 
I  shall  be  sure  to  beat  him." 

Fully  convinced  of  this  great  truth,  he 
took  a  strong  oak  staff  and  hastened  to 
obey  his  daughter.  Miss  Janetta  Up- 
round  had  not  only  learned  by  nature, 
but  also  had  been  carefully  taught  by  her 
parents,  and  by  every  one,  how  to  get  her 
own  way  always,  and  to  be  thanked  for 
taking  it.  But  she  had  such  a  happy  na- 
ture, full  of  kindness  and  good-will,  that 
other  people's  wishes  always  seemed  to 
flow  into  her  own,  instead  of  being  swept 
aside.  Over  her  father  her  government 
was  in  no  sort  constitutional,  nor  even  a 
quiet  despotism  sweetened  with  liberal 
illusions,  but  as  pure  a  piece  of  autocracy 
as  the  Continent  could  itself  contain,  in 
the  time  of  this  first  Napoleon. 

1 '  Papa,  what  a  time  you  have  been,  to 
be  sure!"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  doctor 
came  gradually  up,  probing  his  way  in 
perfect  leisure,  and  fragrant  still  of  that 
gambit ;  ' 1  one  would  think  that  your  par- 
ish was  on  dry  land  altogether,  while  the 
better  half  of  it,  as  they  call  themselves — 
though  the  women  are  in  righteousness 
the  better  half  a  hundredfold — " 

' '  My  dear,  do  try  to  talk  with  some  lit- 
tle sense  of  arithmetic,  if  no  other.  A 
hundredfold  the  half  would  be  the  unit 
multiplied  by  fifty.  Not  to  mention  that 
there  can  be  no  better  half — " 

"Yes,  there  can,  papa,  ever  so  many; 
and  you  may  see  one  in  mamma  every 
day.  Now  you  put  one  eye  to  this  glass, 
and  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole. 
With  both,  you  see  nothing;  with  one, 
you  see  better,  fifty  times  better,  than 
with  both  before.  Don't  talk  of  arith- 
metic after  that.  It  is  algebra  now,  and 
quod  demonstrandum." 

"To  reason  with  the  less  worthy  gender 
is  degeneration  of  reason.  What  would 
they  have  said  in  the  Senate-house,  Janet- 


ta? However,  I  will  obey  your  orders. 
What  am  I  to  look  at  ?" 

"A  tall  and  very  extraordinary  man, 
striking  his  arms  out,  thus  and  thus.  I 
never  saw  any  one  looking  so  excited ;  and 
he  flourishes  a  long  sword  now  and  again, 
as  if  he  would  like  to  cut  everybody's 
head  off.  There  he  has  been  going  from 
ship  to  ship,  for  an  hour  or  more,  with  a 
long  white  boat,  and  a  lot  of  men  jump- 
ing after  him.  Every  one  seems  to  be 
scared  of  him,  and  he  stumps  along  the 
deck  just  as  if  he  were  on  springs,  and 
one  spring  longer  than  the  other.  You 
see  that  heavy  brig  outside  the  rest,  paint- 
ed with  ten  port-holes ;  well,  she  began  to 
make  sail  and  run  away,  but  he  fired  a 
gun — quite  a  real  cannon — and  she  had 
to  come  back  again  and  drop  her  colors. 
Oh,  is  it  some  very  great  admiral,  papa? 
Perhaps  Lord  Nelson  himself ;  I  would  go 
and  be  seasick  for  three  days  to  see  Lord 
Nelson.    Papa,  it  must  be  Lord  Nelson.11 

' '  My  dear,  Lord  Nelson  is  a  little,  short 
man,  with  a  very  brisk  walk,  and  one  arm 
gone.  Now  let  me  see  who  this  can  be. 
Whereabout  is  he  now,  Janetta  ?" 

"  Do  you  see  that  clumsy  -  looking 
schooner,  papa,  just  behind  a  pilot-boat  ? 
He  is  just  in  front  of  her  foremast — mak- 
ing such  a  fuss — " 

' '  What  eyes  you  have  got,  my  child ! 
You  see  better  without  the  glass  than  I  do 
with  it. — Oh,  now  I  have  him!  Why,  I 
might  have  guessed.  Of  course  it  is  that 
very  active  man  and  vigilant  officer  Lieu- 
tenant Carroway." 

"Captain  Carroway  from  Bridlington, 
papa?  Why,  what  can  he  be  doing  with 
such  authority  ?  I  have  often  heard  of 
him,  but  I  thought  he  was  only  a  coast- 
guard." 

"He  is,  as  you  say,  showing  great  au- 
thority, and,  I  fear,  using  very  bad  lan- 
guage, for  which  he  is  quite  celebrated. 
However,  the  telescope  refuses  to  repeat 
it,  for  which  it  is  much  to  be  commended. 
But  every  allowance  must  be  made  for  a 
man  who  has  to  deal  with  a  wholly  un- 
cultivated race,  and  not  of  natural  piety, 
like  ours." 

"Well,  papa,  I  doubt  if  ours  have  too 
much,  though  you  always  make  the  best 
of  them.  But  let  me  look  again,  please; 
and  do  tell  me  what  he  can  be  doing 
there.11 

"You  know  that  the  revenue  officers 
must  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
sometimes.    There  have  lately  been  cer- 
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tain  rumors  of  some  contraband  proceed- 
ings on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Not  in  Flam- 
borough  parish,  of  course,  and  perhaps — 
probably,  I  may  say — a  long  way  oft' — " 

k '  Papa  dear,  will  you  never  confess  that 
free  trade  prevails  and  flourishes  greatly 
even  under  your  own  dear  nose  ?" 

1 '  Facts  do  not  warrant  me  in  any  such 
assertion.  If  the  fact  were  so,  it  must 
have  been  brought  officially  before  me. 
I  decline  to  listen  to  uncharitable  rumors. 
But  however  that  matter  may  be,  there 
are  officers  on  the  spot  to  deal  with  it. 
My  commission  as  a  justice  of  the  peace 
gives  me  no  cognizance  of  offenses — if 
such  there  are — upon  the  high  seas.  Ah ! 
you  see  something  particular;  my  dear, 
what  is  it?" 

"Captain  Carroway  has  found  some- 
thing, or  somebody,  of  great  importance. 
He  has  got  a  man  by  the  collar,  and  he 
is  absolutely  dancing  with  delight.  Ah ! 
there  he  goes,  dragging  him  along  the 
deck  as  if  he  were  a  cod-fish  or  a  conger. 
And  now,  I  declare,  he  is  lashing  his  arms 
and  legs  with  a  great  thick  rope.  Papa, 
is  that  legal,  without  even  a  warrant?1' 

' '  I  can  hardly  say  how  far  his  powers 
may  extend,  and  he  is  just  the  man  to  ex- 
tend them  farther.  I  only  hope  not  to  be 
involved  in  the  matter.  Maritime  law  is 
not  my  province.1' 

"But,  papa,  it  is  much  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore,  if  that  has  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  My  goodness  me! 
They  are  all  coming  here;  I  am  almost 
sure  that  they  will  apply  to  you.  Yes, 
two  boat-loads  of  people,  racing  to  get  their 
oars  out,  and  to  be  here  first.  Where  are 
your  spectacles,  dear  papa  ?  You  had  bet- 
ter go  and  get  up  the  law  before  they 
come.  You  will  scarcely  have  time,  they 
are  coming  so  fast — a  white  boat  and  a 
black  boat.  The  prisoner  is  in  the  white 
boat,  and  the  officer  has  got  him  by  the 
collar  still.  The  men  in  the  white  boat 
will  want  to  commit  him,  and  the  men  in 
the  black  boat  are  his  friends,  no  doubt, 
coming  for  a  habeas  corpus — " 

' '  My  dear,  what  nonsense  you  do  talk ! 
What  has  a  simple  justice  of  the  peace — " 

' '  Never  mind  that,  papa ;  my  facts  are 
sound — sounder  than  yours  about  smug- 
gling, I  fear.  But  do  hurry  in,  and  get 
up  the  law.  I  will  go  and  lock  both  gates, 
to  give  you  more  time." 

"Do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Janetta.  A 
magistrate  should  be  accessible  always; 
and  how  can  I  get  up  the  law,  without 


knowing  what  it  is  to  be  about — or  even 
a  clerk  to  help  me  ?  And  perhaps  they 
are  not  coming  here  at  all.  They  may  be 
only  landing  their  prisoner." 

"If  that  were  it,  they  would  not  be 
coming  so,  but  rowing  toward  the  proper 
place,  Bridlington  Quay,  where  their  sta- 
tion-house is.  Papa,  you  are  in  for  it, 
and  I  am  getting  eager.  May  I  come  and 
hear  all  about  it?  I  should  be  a  great 
support  to  you,  you  know.  And  they 
would  tell  the  truth  so  much  better!" 

"Janetta,  what  are  you  dreaming  of? 
It  may  even  be  a  case  of  secrecy." 

' '  Secrecy,  papa,  with  two  boat-loads  of 
men  and  about  thirty  ships  involved  in  it ! 
Oh,  do  let  me  hear  all  about  it !" 

' '  Whatever  it  may  be,  your  presence 
is  not  required,  and  would  be  improper. 
Unless  I  should  happen  to  want  a  book; 
and  in  that  case  I  might  ring  for  you." 

k  k  Oh,  do,  papa,  do !  No  one  else  can 
ever  find  them.  Promise  me  now  that 
you  will  want  a  book.  If  I  am  not  there, 
there  will  be  no  justice  done.  I  wish  you 
severely  to  reprimand,  whatever  the  facts 
of  the  case  may  be,  and  even  to  punish,  if 
you  can,  that  tall,  lame,  violent,  ferocious 
man,  for  dragging  the  poor  fellow  about 
like  that,  and  cutting  him  with  ropes, 
when  completely  needless,  and  when  he 
was  quite  at  his  mercy.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  other  man  does  not  deserve  one 
bit  of  it ;  and  whatever  the  law  may  be, 
papa,  your  duty  is  to  strain  it  benevolent- 
ly, and  question  every  syllable  upon  the 
stronger  side." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  resign,  my  dear, 
upon  condition  that  you  shall  be  appoint- 
ed in  the  stead  of  me.  It  might  be  a  pop- 
ular measure,  and  would  secure  universal 
justice." 

"Papa;  I  would  do  justice  to  myself — 
which  is  a  thing  you  never  do.  But  here, 
they  are  landing;  and  they  hoist  him  out 
as  if  he  were  a  sack,  or  a  thing  without  a 
joint.  They  could  scarcely  be  harder  with 
a  man  compelled  to  be  hanged  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Condemned  is  what  you  mean,  Janet- 
ta. You  never  will  understand  the  use 
of  words.  What  a  nice  magistrate  you 
would  make!" 

' '  There  can  be  no  more  correct  expres- 
sion. Would  any  man  be  hanged  if  he 
were  not  compelled  ?  Papa,  you  say  the 
most  illegal  things  sometimes.  Now 
please  to  go  in  and  get  up  your  legal 
points.    Let  me  go  and  meet  those  people 
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for  you.  I  will  keep  them  waiting  till 
you  are  quite  ready." 

"My  dear,  you  will  go  to  your  room, 
and  try  to  learn  a  little  patience.  You 
begin  to  be  too  pat  with  your  own  opin- 
ions, which  in  a  young  lady  is  ungraceful. 
There,  you  need  not  cry,  my  darling,  be- 
cause your  opinions  are  always  sensible, 
and  I  value  them  very  highly ;  but  still  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  but  a  girl." 

' '  And  behave  accordingly,  as  they  say. 
Nobody  can  do  more  so.  But  though  I 
am  only  a  girl,  papa,  can  you  put  your 
hand  upon  a  better  one  ?" 

' '  Certainly  not,  my  dear ;  for  going 
down  hill,  I  can  always  depend  on  you." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Dr.  Up- 
round,  whose  feet  were  a  little  touched 
with  gout,  came  down  from  his  outlook 
to  his  kitchen-garden,  and  thence  through 
the  shrubbery  back  to  his  own  study, 
where,  with  a  little  sigh,  he  put  away  his 
chess-men,  and  heartily  hoped  that  it 
might  not  be  his  favorite  adversary  who 
was  coming  before  him  to  be  sent  to  jail. 
For  although  the  good  rector  had  a  warm 
regard,  and  even  affection,  for  Robin  Lyth, 
as  a  waif  cast  into  his  care,  and  then  a 
pupil  wonderfully  apt  (which  breeds  love 
in  the  teacher),  and  after  that  a  most  gal- 
lant and  highly  distinguished  young  pa- 
rishioner— with  all  this  it  was  a  difficulty 
for  him  to  be  ignorant  that  the  law  was 
adverse.  More  than  once  he  had  striven 
hard  to  lead  the  youth  into  some  better 
path  of  life,  and  had  even  induced  him  to 
"follow  the  sea"  for  a  short  time  in  the 
merchant  service.  But  the  force  of  na- 
ture and  of  circumstances  had  very  soon 
prevailed  again,  and  Robin  returned  to  his 
old  pursuits  with  larger  experience,  and 
seamanshij)  improved. 

A  violent  ringing  at  the  gate  bell,  fol- 
lowed by  equal  urgency  upon  the  front 
door,  apprised  the  kind  magistrate  of  a 
sharp  call  on  his  faculties,  and  perhaps  a 
most  unpleasant  one.  "The  poor  boy!" 
he  said  to  himself — "poor  boy!  From 
Carroway's  excitement  I  greatly  fear  that 
it  is  indeed  poor  Robin.  How  many  a 
grand  game  have  we  had !  His  new  va- 
riety of  that  fine  gambit  scarcely  begin- 
ning to  be  analyzed ;  and  if  I  commit  him 
to  the  meeting  next  week,  when  shall  we 
ever  meet  again  ?  It  will  seem  as  if  I  did 
it  because  he  won  three  games ;  and  I  cer- 
tainly was  a  little  vexed  witli  him.  How- 
ever, I  must  be  stern,  stern,  stern.  Show 
them  in,  Betsy  ;  I  am  quite  prepared." 
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A  noise,  and  a  sound  of  strong  language 
in  the  hall,  and  a  dragging  of  something 
on  the  oil-cloth,  led  up  to  the  entry  of  a 
dozen  rough  men,  pushed  on  by  at  least 
another  dozen. 

' '  You  will  have  the  manners  to  take  off 
your  hats,"  said  the  magistrate,  with  all 
his  dignity ;  ' '  not  from  any  undue  defer- 
ence to  me,  but  common  respect  to  his 
Majesty." 

"  Off  witli  your  covers,  you  sons  of" — 
something,  shouted  a  loud  voice ;  and  then 
the  lieutenant,  with  his  blade  still  drawn, 
stood  before  them. 

"Sheathe  your  sword,  Sir,"  said  Dr. 
Upround,  in  a  voice  which  amazed  the  of- 
ficer. 

"I  beg  your  Worslnp's  pardon,"  he  be- 
gan, with  his  grim  face  flushing  purple, 
but  his  sword  laid  where  it  should  have 
been ;  ' '  but  if  you  knew  half  of  the  worry 
I  have  had,  you  would  not  care  to  rebuke 
me.  Caclman,  have  you  got  him  by  the 
neck?  Keep  your  knuckles  into  him, 
while  I  make  my  deposition." 

' '  Cast  that  man  free.  I  receive  no  dep- 
ositions with  a  man  half  strangled  before 
me." 

The  men  of  the  coast-guard  glanced  at 
their  commander,  and  receiving  a  surly 
nod,  obeyed.  But  the  prisoner  could  not 
stand  as  yet;  he  gasped  for  breath,  and 
some  one  set  him  on  a  chair. 

"Your  Worship,  this  is  a  mere  matter 
of  form,"  said  Carroway,  still  keeping 
eyes  on  his  prey ;  "  if  I  had  my  own  way, 
I  would  not  trouble  you  at  all,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  quite  needless.  For  this  man 
is  an  outlaw  felon,  and  not  entitled  to  any 
grace  of  law ;  but  I  must  obey  my  orders." 

' '  Certainly  you  must,  Lieutenant  Car- 
roway, even  though  you  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  law.  You  are  ready  to 
be  sworn  ?  Take  this  book,  and  follow 
me." 

This  being  done,  the  worthy  magistrate 
prepared  to  write  down  what  the  gallant 
officer  might  say,  which,  in  brief,  came  to 
this,  that  having  orders  to  seize  Robin 
Lyth  wherever  he  might  find  him,  anpl 
having  sure  knowledge  that  said  Robin 
was  on  board  of  a  certain  schooner  vessel, 
the  Elizabeth,  of  Goole,  the  which  he  had 
laden  with  goods  liable  to  duty,  he,  Charles 
Carroway,  had  gently  laid  hands  oh  him, 
and  brought  him  to  the  nearest  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  obtain  an  order  of  commit- 
ment. 

All  this,  at  fifty  times  the  length  here 
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given,  Lieutenant  Carroway  deposed  on 
oath,  while  his  Worship,  for  want  of  a 
clerk,  set  it  down  in  his  own  very  neat 
handwriting.  But  several  very  coaly- 
looking  men,  who  could  scarcely  be  taught 
to  keep  silence,  observed  that  the  magis- 
trate smiled  once  or  twice ;  and  this  made 
them  wait  a  bit,  and  wink  at  one  another. 

"Very  clear  indeed,  Lieutenant  Car- 
roway," said  Dr.  Upround,  with  specta- 
cles on  nose.  ' '  Good  Sir,  have  the  kind- 
ness to  sign  your  deposition.  It  may  be- 
come my  duty  to  commit  the  prisoner, 
upon  identification.  Of  that  I  must  have 
evidence,  confirmatory  evidence.  But 
first  we  will  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
Robin  Lyth,  stand  forward." 

' '  Me  no  Robin  Lyth,  Sar ;  no  Robin 
man  or  woman,"  cried  the  captive,  try- 
ing very  hard  to  stand ;  ' '  me  only  a  poor 
Francais,  make  liberty  to  what  you  call — 
row,  row,  sweem,  sweem,  sail,  sail,  from 
la  belle  France ;  for  why,  for  why,  there 
is  no  import  to  nobody." 

"Your  Worship,  he  is  always  going  on 
about  imports,"  Cadman  said,  respectful- 
ly; "  that  is  enough  to  show  who  he  is." 

"You  may  trust  me  to  know  him," 
cried  Lieutenant  Carroway.  "My  fine 
fellow,  no  more  of  that  stuff!  He  can 
pass  himself  off  for  any  countryman 
whatever.  He  knows  all  their  jabber, 
Sir,  better  than  his  own.  Put  a  cork  be- 
tween his  teeth,  Hackerbody.  I  never 
did  see  such  a  noisy  rogue.  He  is  Robin 
Lyth  all  over." 

"I'll  be  blest  if  he  is,  nor  under  nay- 
ther,"  cried  the  biggest  of  the  coaly  men; 
"this  here  froggy  come  out  of  a  Chaise 
and  Mary  as  had  run  up  from  Dunkirk. 
I  know  Robin  Lyth  as  well  as  our  own 
figure-head.  But  what  good  to  try  rea- 
son with  that  there  revenue  hofficer  ?" 

At  this,  all  his  friends  set  a  good  laugh 
up,  and  wanted  to  give  him  a  cheer  for 
such  a  speech;  but  that  being  hushed, 
they  were  satisfied  with  condemning  his 
organs  of  sight  and  their  own  quite  fairly. 

"Lieutenant  Carroway,"  his  Worship 
said,  amidst  an  impressive  silence,  "I 
greatly  fear  that  you  have  allowed  zeal, 
my  dear  Sir,  to  outrun  discretion.  Robin 
Lyth  is  a  young,  and  in  many  ways  high- 
ly respected,  parishioner  of  mine.  He 
may  have  been  guilty  of  casual  breaches 
of  the  laws  concerning  importation — laws 
which  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  and 
require  deep  knowledge  of  legislation 
both  to  observe  and  to  administer.  I 


heartily  trust  that  you  may  not  suffer 
from  having  discharged  your  duty  in  a 
manner  most  truly  exemplary,  if  only  the 
example  had  been  the  right  one.  This 
gentleman  is  no  more  Robin  Lyth  than 
I  am." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DISCIPLINE  ASSERTED. 

As  soon  as  his  troublesome  visitors 
were  gone,  the  rector  sat  down  in  his 
deep  arm-chair,  laid  aside  his  spectacles, 
and  began  to  think.  His  face,  while  he 
thought,  lost  more  and  more  of  the  calm 
and  cheerful  expression  which  made  it  so 
pleasant  a  face  to  gaze  upon;  and  he 
sighed,  without  knowing  it,  at  some  dark 
ideas,  and  gave  a  little  shake  of  his  grand 
old  head.  The  revenue  officer  had  called 
his  favorite  pupil  and  cleverest  parishion- 
er "a  felon  outlaw;"  and  if  that  were  so, 
Robin  Lyth  was  no  less  than  a  convicted 
criminal,  and  must  not  be  admitted  with- 
in his  doors.  Formerly  the  regular  pen- 
alty for  illicit  importation  had  been  the 
forfeiture  of  the  goods  when  caught,  and 
the  smugglers  (unless  they  made  resist- 
ance or  carried  fire-arms)  were  allowed  to 
escape  and  retrieve  their  bad  luck,  which 
they  very  soon  contrived  to  do.  And  as 
yet,  upon  this  part  of  the  coast,  they  had 
not  been  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes,  such 
as  the  smugglers  of  Sussex  and  Hamp- 
shire— who  must  have  been  utter  fiends — 
committed,  thereby  raising  all  the  land 
against  them.  Dr.  Upround  had  heard 
of  no  proclamation,  exaction,  or  even  ca- 
pias issued  against  this  young  free-trader ; 
and  he  knew  well  enough  that  the  worst 
offenders  were  not  the  bold  seamen  who 
contracted  for  the  run,  nor  the  people  of 
the  coast  who  were  hired  for  the  carriage, 
but  the  rich  indwellers  who  provided  all 
the  money,  and  received  the  lion's  share 
of  all  the  j>rofits.  And  with  these  the 
law  never  even  tried  to  deal.  However, 
the  magistrate-parson  resolved  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  interest  of  tutorship  and 
chess-play,  and  even  all  the  influence  of 
his  wife  and  daughter  (who  were  hearty 
admirers  of  brave  smuggling),  he  must 
either  reform  this  young  man,  or  compel 
him  to  keep  at  a  distance,  which  would 
be  very  sad. 

Meanwhile  the  lieutenant  had  departed 
in  a  fury,  which  seemed  to  be  incapable 
of  growing  any  worse,    Never  an  oath 
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did  he  utter  all  the  way  to  the  landing 
where  his  boat  was  left ;  and  his  men,  who 
knew  how  much  that  meant,  were  afraid 
to  do  more  than  just  wink  at  one  another. 
Even  the  sailors  of  the  collier  schooner 
forbore  to  jeer  him,  until  he  was  afloat, 
when  they  gave  him  three  fine  rounds  of 
mock  cheers,  to  which  the  poor  French- 
man contributed  a  shriek.  For  this 
man  had  been  most  inhospitably  treated, 
through  his  strange  but  undeniable  like- 
ness to  a  perfidious  Briton. 

"Home!"  cried  the  officer,  glowering 
at  those  fellows,  while  his  men  held  their 
oars,  and  were  ready  to  rush  at  them. 
"Home,  with  a  will!  Give  way,  men!" 
And  not  another  word  he  spoke,  till  they 
touched  the  steps  at  Bridlington.  Then 
he  fixed  stern  eyes  upon  Cadman,  who 
vainly  strove  to  meet  them,  and  he  said, 
"Come  to  me  in  one  hour  and  a  half." 
Cadman  touched  his  hat  without  an  an- 
swer, saw  to  the  boat,  and  then  went  home 
along  the  quay. 

Carroway,  though  of  a  violent  temper, 
especially  when  laughed  at,  was  not  of 
that  steadfast  and  sedentary  wrath  which 
chews  the  cud  of  grievances,  and  feeds 
upon  it  in  a  shady  place.  He  had  a  good 
wife — though  a  little  overclean — and  sev- 
en fine-appetited  children,  who  gave  him 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  providing  victuals. 
Also,  he  had  his  pipe,  and  his  quiet  cor- 
ners, sacred  to  the  atmosphere  and  the 
private  thoughts  of  Carroway.  And  here 
he  would  often  be  ambitious  even  now, 
perceiving  no  good  reason  why  he  might 
not  yet  command  a  line-of -battle  ship,  and 
run  up  his  own  flag,  and  nobly  tread  his 
own  lofty  quarter-deck.  If  so,  he  would 
have  Mrs.  Carroway  on  board,  and  not 
only  on  the  boards,  but  at  them ;  so  that 
a  challenge  should  be  issued  every  day  for 
any  other  ship  in  all  the  service  to  display 
white  so  wholly  spotless,  and  black  so  void 
of  streakiness.  And  while  he  was  dwell- 
ing upon  personal  matters — which,  after 
all,  concerned  the  nation  most — he  had 
tried  very  hard  to  discover  any  reason 
(putting  paltry  luck  aside)  why  Horatio 
Nelson  should  be  a  Lord,  and  what  was 
more  to  the  purpose,  an  admiral,  while 
Charles  Carroway  (his  old  shipmate,  and 
in  every  way  superior,  who  could  eat  him 
at  a  mouthful,  if  only  he  were  good 
enough)  should  now  be  no  more  than  a 
'long-shore  lieutenant,  and  a  Jonathan 
Wild  of  the  revenue.  However,  as  for 
envying  Nelson,  the  Lord  knew  that  he 


would  not  give  his  little  Geraldine's  worst 
frock  for  all  the  fellow's  grand  coat  of 
arms,  and  freedom  in  a  snuff-box,  and 
golden  shields,  and  devices,  this,  that,  and 
the  other,  with  Bona  Robas  to  support 
them. 

To  this  conclusion  he  was  fairly  come, 
after  a  good  meal,  and  with  the  second 
glass  of  the  finest  Jamaica  pine-apple  rum 
— which  he  drank  from  pure  principle, 
because  it  was  not  smuggled — steaming 
and  scenting  the  blue  curls  of  his  pipe, 
when  his  admirable  wife  came  in  to  say 
that  on  no  account  would  she  interrupt 
him. 

' '  My  dear,  I  am  busy,  and  am  very  glad 
to  hear  it.  Pish  !  where  have  I  put  all 
those  accounts  ?" 

' '  Charles,  you  are  not  doing  any  ac- 
counts. When  you  have  done  your  pipe 
and  glass,  I  wish  to  say  a  quiet  word  or 
two.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  wom- 
an in  a  thousand — " 

4 '  Matilda,  I  know  it.  Nor  one  in  fifty 
thousand.  You  are  very  good  at  figures : 
will  you  take  this  sheet  away  with  you  ? 
Eight  o'clock  will  be  quite  time  enough 
for  it." 

' '  My  dear,  I  am  always  too  pleased  to 
do  whatever  I  can  to  help  you.  But  I 
must  talk  to  you  now;  really  I  must  say 
a  few  words  about  something,  tired  as  you 
may  be,  Charles,  and  well  deserving  of  a 
little  good  sleep,  which  you  never  seem 
able  to  manage  in  bed.  You  told  me, 
you  know,  that  you  expected  Cadman, 
that  surly,  dirty  fellow,  who  delights  to 
spoil  my  stones,  and  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  take  the  pattern  out  of 
our  drawing-room  Kidderminster.  Now 
I  have  a  reason  for  saying  sometbing. 
Charles,  will  you  listen  to  me  once,  just 
once  ?" 

"I  never  do  anything  else,"  said  the 
husband,  with  justice,  and  meaning  no 
mischief. 

' '  Ah  !  how  very  seldom  you  hear  me 
talk;  and  when  I  do,  I  might  just  as  well 
address  the  winds  !  But  for  once,  my 
dear,  attend,  I  do  implore  you.  That  sur- 
ly, burly  Cadman  will  be  here  directly, 
and  I  know  that  you  are  much  put  out 
with  him.  Now  I  tell  you  he  is  danger- 
ous, savagely  dangerous;  I  can  see  it  in 
his  unhealthy  skin.  Oh,  Charles,  where 
have  you  put  down  your  pipe  ?  I  clean- 
ed that  shelf  this  very  morning  !  How 
little  I  thought  when  I  promised  to  be 
yours  that  you  ever  would  knock  out 
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your  ashes  like  that  !  But  do  bear  in 
mind,  dear,  whatever  you  do,  if  anything 
happened  to  you,  what  ever  would  become 
of  all  of  us?  All  your  sweet  children 
and  your  faithful  wife —  I  declare  you 
have  made  two  great  rings  with  your 
tumbler  upon  the  new  cover  of  the  table." 

4 '  Matilda,  that  has  been  done  ever  so 
long.  But  I  am  almost  certain  this  tum- 
bler leaks." 

' '  So  you  always  say ;  just  as  if  I  would 
allow  it.  You  never  will  think  of  simply 
wiping  the  rim  every  time  you  use  it  ; 
when  I  put  you  a  saucer  for  your  glass, 
you  forget  it;  there  never  was  such  a 
man,  I  do  believe.  I  shall  have  to  stop 
the  rum  and  water  altogether." 

' '  No,  no,  no.  I'll  do  anything  you  like. 
Ill  have  a  tumbler  made  with  a  saucer  to 
it — I'll  buy  a  piece  of  oil-cloth  the  size  of 
a  foretop-sail — I'll — " 

' '  Charles,  no  nonsense,  if  you  i)lease : 
as  if  I  were  ever  unreasonable !  But  your 
quickness  of  temper  is  such  that  I  dread 
what  you  may  say  to  that  Cadman.  Re- 
member what  opportunities  he  has,  dear. 
He  might  shoot  you  in  the  dark  any  night, 
my  darling,  and  put  it  upon  the  smug- 
glers. I  entreat  you  not  to  irritate  the 
man,  and  make  him  your  enemy.  He  is 
so  spiteful ;  and  I  should  be  in  terror  the 
whole  night  long." 

' '  Matilda,  in  the  house  you  may  com- 
mand me  as  you  please — even  in  my  own 
cuddy  here.  But  as  regards  my  duty, 
you  know  well  that  I  permit  no  interfer- 
ence. And  I  should  have  expected  you 
to  have  more  sense.  A  pretty  officer  I 
should  be  if  I  were  afraid  of  my  own 
men!  When  a  man  is  to  blame,  I  tell 
him  so,  in  good  round  language,  and  shall 
do  so  now.  This  man  is  greatly  to  blame, 
and  I  doubt  whether  to  consider  him  a 
fool  or  a  rogue.  If  it  were  not  that  he 
has  seven  children,  as  we  have,  I  would 
discharge  him  this  very  night." 

'  1  Charles,  I  am  very  sorry  for  his  seven 
children,  but  our  place  is  to  think  of  our 
own  seven  first.  I  beg  you,  I  implore 
you,  to  discharge  the  man ;  for  he  has  not 
the  courage  to  harm  you,  I  believe,  except 
with  the  cowardly  advantage  he  has  got. 
Now  promise  me  either  to  say  nothing  to 
him,  or  to  discharge  him,  and  be  done  with 
him." 

"  Matilda,  of  such  things  you  know 
nothing ;  and  I  can  not  allow  you  to  say 
any  more." 

"Very  well,  very  well.    I  know  my 


duty.  I  shall  sit  up  and  pray  every  dark 
night  you  are  out,  and  the  whole  place 
will  go  to  the  dogs,  of  course.  Of  the 
smugglers  I  am  not  afraid  one  bit,  nor  of 
any  honest  fighting,  such  as  you  are  used 
to.  But  oh,  my  dear  Charles,  the  very 
bravest  man  can  do  nothing  against  base 
treachery." 

' '  To  dream  of  such  things  shows  a  bad 
imagination,"  Carroway  answered,  stern- 
ly; but  seeing  his  wife's  eyes  fill  with 
tears,  he  took  her  hand  gently,  and  begged 
her  pardon,  and  promised  to  be  very  care- 
ful. "I  am  the  last  man  to  be  rash,"  he 
said,  "after  getting  so  many  more  kicks 
than  coppers.  I  never  had  a  fellow  under 
my  command  who  would  lift  a  finger  to 
harm  me.  And  you  must  remember,  my 
darling  Tilly,  that  I  command  English- 
men, not  Lascars." 

With  this  she  was  forced  to  be  content, 
to  the  best  of  her  ability ;  and  Geraldine 
ran  bouncing  in  from  school  to  fill  her 
father's  pipe  for  him ;  so  that  by  the  time 
John  Cadman  came,  his  commander  had 
almost  forgotten  the  wrath  created  by  the 
failure  of  the  morning.  But  unluckily 
Cadman  had  not  forgotten  the  words  and 
the  look  he  received  before  his  comrades. 

"Here  I  am,  Sir,  to  give  an  account  of 
myself,"  he  said,  in  an  insolent  tone,  hav- 
ing taken  much  liquor  to  brace  him  for 
the  meeting.  "  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  say 
out  what  you  mean  ?" 

"Yes,  but  not  here.  You  will  follow 
me  to  the  station."  The  lieutenant  took 
his  favorite  staff,  and  set  forth,  while  his 
wife,  from  the  little  window,  watched  him 
with  a  very  anxious  gaze.  She  saw  her 
husband  stride  in  front  with  the  long 
rough  gait  she  knew  so  well,  and  the 
swing  of  his  arms  which  always  showed 
that  his  temper  was  not  in  its  best  condi- 
tion; and  behind  him  Cadman  slouched 
along,  with  his  shoulders  up  and  his  red 
hands  clinched.  And  the  poor  wife  sadly 
went  back  to  work,  for  her  life  was  a  truly 
anxious  one. 

The  station,  as  it  was  rather  grandly 
called,  was  a  hut,  about  the  size  of  a  four- 
post  bed,  upon  the  low  cliff,  undermined 
by  the  sea,  and  even  then  threatened  to 
be  swept  away.  Here  was  a  tall  flag-stafi2 
for  signals,  and  a  place  for  a  beacon-light 
when  needed,  and  a  bench  with  a  rest  for 
a  spy-glass.  In  the  hut  itself  were  signal 
flags,  and  a  few  spare  muskets,  and  a  keg 
of  bullets,  with  maps  and  codes  hung 
round  the  wall,  and  flint  and  tinder,  and 
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a  good  many  pipes,  and  odds  and  ends  on 
ledges.  Cairo  way  was  very  proud  of  this 
place,  and  kept  the  key  strictly  in  his  own 
pocket,  and  very  seldom  allowed  a  man 
to  pass  through  the  narrow  doorway.  But 
he  liked  to  sit  inside,  and  see  them  look- 
ing desirous  to  come  in. 

4 '  Stand  there,  Cadman,"  he  said,  as  soon 
as  he  had  settled  himself  in  the  one  hard 
chair;  and  the  man,  though  thoroughly 
primed  for  revolt,  obeyed  the  old  habit, 
and  stood  outside. 

' '  Once  more  you  have  misled  me,  Cad- 
man,  and  abused  my  confidence.  More 
than  that,  you  have  made  me  a  common 
laughing-stock  for  scores  of  fools,  and 
even  for  a  learned  gentleman,  magistrate 
of  divinity.  I  was  not  coutent  with  your 
information  until  you  confirmed  it  by  let- 
ters you  produced  from  men  well  known 
to  you,  as  you  said,  and  even  from  the  in- 
land trader  who  had  contracted  for  the 
venture.  The  schooner  Elizabeth,  of 
Goole,  disguised  as  a  collier,  was  to  bring 
to,  with  Robin  Lyth  on  board  of  her,  and 
the  goods  in  her  hold  under  covering  of 
coal,  and  to  run  the  goods  at  the  South 
Flamborough  landing  this  very  night.  I 
have  searched  the  Elizabeth  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  the  craft  brought  up  alongside 
of  her ;  and  all  I  have  found  is  a  wretched 
Frenchman,  who  skulked  so  that  I  made 
sure  of  him,  and  not  a  blessed  anker  of 
foreign  brandy,  nor  even  a  forty-pound 
bag  of  tea.  You  had  that  packet  of  letters 
in  your  neck-tie.  Hand  them  to  me  this 
moment — " 

' '  If  your  Honor  has  made  up  your  mind 
to  think  that  a  sailor  of  the  Royal  Navy — " 

* '  Cadman,  none  of  that !  No  lick-spit- 
tle lies  to  me;  those  letters,  that  I  may 
establish  them!  You  shall  have  them 
back,  if  they  are  right.  And  I  will  jDay 
you  a  half  crown  for  the  loan." 

* '  If  I  was  to  leave  they  letters  in  your 
hand,  I  could  never  hold  head  up  in  Bur- 
lington no  more." 

"That  is  no  concern  of  mine.  Your 
duty  is  to  hold  up  your  head  with  me,  and 
those  who  find  you  in  bread  and  butter." 

' '  Precious  little  butter  I  ever  gets,  and 
very  little  bread  to  speak  of.  The  folk 
that  does  the  work  gets  nothing.  Them 
that  does  nothing  gets  the  name  and 
game." 

"Fellow,  no  reasoning,  but  obey  me!" 
Carroway  shouted,  with  his  temper  rising. 
' 1  Hand  over  those  letters,  or  you  leave  the 
service." 


' '  How  can  I  give  away  another  man's 
property  ?"  As  he  said  these  words,  the 
man  folded  his  arms,  as  who  should  say, 
"  That  is  all  you  get  out  of  me." 

' '  Is  that  the  way  you  speak  to  your 
commanding  officer?  Who  owns  those 
letters,  then,  according  to  your  ideas  ?" 

"Butcher  Hewson;  and  he  says  that 
you  shall  have  them  as  soon  as  he  sees  the 
money  for  his  little  bill." 

This  was  a  trifle  too  much  for  Carro- 
way. Up  he  jumped  with  surprising 
speed,  took  one  stride  through  the  station 
door,  and  seizing  Cadman  by  the  collar, 
shook  him,  wrung  his  ear  with  the  left 
hand,  which  was  like  a  pair  of  pincers, 
and  then  with  the  other  flung  him  back- 
ward as  if  he  were  an  empty  bag.  The 
fellow  was  too  much  amazed  to  strike,  or 
close  with  him,  or  even  swear,  but  received 
the  vehement  impact  without  any  stay  be- 
hind him.  So  that  he  staggered  back,  hat 
downward,  and  striking  one  heel  on  a 
stone,  fell  over  the  brink  of  the  shallow 
cliff  to  the  sand  below. 

The  lieutenant,  who  never  had  thought 
of  this,  was  terribly  scared,  and  his  wrath 
turned  cold.  For  although  the  fall  was 
of  no  great  depth,  and  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  so  soft,  if  the  poor  man  had  struck 
it  poll  foremost,  as  he  fell,  it  was  likely 
that  his  neck  was  broken.  Without  any 
thought  of  his  crippled  heel,  Carroway 
took  the  jump  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  jar, 
which  shook  his  stiff  joints  and  stiff er 
back,  he  ran  to  the  coast-guardsman  and 
raised  him,  and  found  him  very  much  in- 
clined to  swear.  This  was  a  good  sign, 
and  the  officer  was  thankful,  and  raised 
him  in  the  gravelly  sand,  and  kindly  re- 
quested him  to  have  it  out,  and  to  thank 
the  Lord  as  soon  as  he  felt  better.  But 
Cadman,  although  he  very  soon  came 
round,  abstained  from  every  token  of 
gratitude.  Falling  with  his  mouth  wide 
open  in  surprise,  he  had  filled  it  with 
gravel  of  inferior  taste,  as  a  tidy  sewer 
pipe  ran  out  just  there,  and  at  every  exe- 
cration he  discharged  a  little. 

"What  can  be  done  with  a  fellow  so 
ungrateful?"  cried  the  lieutenant,  stand- 
ing stiffly  up  again;  "nothing  but  to  let 
him  come  back  to  his  manners.  Hark 
you,  John  Cadman,  between  your  bad 
words,  if  a  glass  of  hot  grog  will  restore 
your  right  wits,  you  can  come  up  and 
have  it,  when  your  clothes  are  brushed.1' 

With  these  words  Carroway  strode  off 
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to  his  cottage,  without  even  deigning  to 
look  back,  for  a  minute  had  been  enough 
to  show  him  that  no  very  serious  harm 
was  done. 

The  other  man  did  not  stir  until  his  of- 
ficer was  out  of  sight ;  and  then  he  arose 
and  rubbed  himself,  but  did  riot  care  to 
go  for  his  rummer  of  hot  grog. 

"I  must  work  this  off,"  the  lieutenant 
said,  as  soon  as  he  had  told  his  wife,  and 
received  his  scolding ;  "  I  can  not  sit  down ; 
I  must  do  something.  My  mind  is  be- 
coming too  much  for  me,  I  fear.  Can 
you  expect  me  to  be  laughed  at  ?  I  shall 
take  a  little  sail  in  the  boat;  the  wind 
suits,  and  I  have  a  particular  reason. 
Expect  me,  my  dear,  when  you  see  me." 

In  half  an  hour  the  largest  boat,  which 
carried  a  brass  swivel-gun  in  her  bows, 
was  stretching  gracefully  across  the  bay, 
with  her  three  white  sails  flashing  back 
the  sunset.  The  lieutenant  steered,  and 
he  had  four  men  with  him,  of  whom  Cad- 
man  was  not  one,  that  worthy  being  left 
at  home  to  nurse  his  bruises  and  his  dud- 
geon. These  four  men  now  were  quite 
marvellously  civil,  having  heard  of  their 
comrade's  plight,  and  being  pleased  alike 
with  that  and  with  their  commander's 
prowess.  For  Cadman  was  by  no  means 
popular  among  them,  because,  though  his 
pay  was  the  same  as  theirs,  he  always 
tried  to  be  looked  up  to;  the  while  his 
manners  were  not  distinguished,  and 
scarcely  could  be  called  polite,  when  a 
supper  required  to  be  paid  for.  In  deris- 
ion of  this,  and  of  his  desire  for  mastery, 
they  had  taken  to  call  him  "Boatswain 
Jack,"  or  "John  Boatswain,"  and  pro- 
voked him  by  a  subscription  to  present 
him  with  a  pig- whistle.  For  these  were 
men  who  liked  well  enough  to  receive 
hard  words  from  their  betters  who  Were 
masters  of  their  business,  but  saw  neither 
virtue  nor  value  in  submitting  to  superior 
airs  from  their  equals. 

The  Royal  George,  as  this  boat  was  call- 
ed, passed  through  the  fleet  of  quiet  ves- 
sels, some  of  which  trembled  for  a  second 
visitation  ;  but  not  deigning  to  molest 
them,  she  stood  on,  and  rounding  Flam- 
borough  Head,  passed  by  the  pillar  rocks 
called  King  and  Queen,  and  bore  up  for 
the  North  Landing  cove.  Here  sail  was 
taken  in,  and  oars  were  manned ;  and  Car- 
roway  ordered  his  men  to  pull  in  to  the 
entrance  of  each  of  the  well-kno  wn  caves. 

To  enter  these,  when  any  swell  is  run- 
ning, requires  great  care  and  experience ; 


and  the  Royal  George  had  too  much  beam 
to  do  it  comfortably,  even  in  the  best  of 
weather.  And  now  what  the  sailors  call 
a  "chopping  sea"  had  set  in  with  the  turn 
of  the  tide,  although  the  wind  was  still 
off-shore;  so  that  even  to  lie  to  at  the 
mouth  made  rather  a  ticklish  job  of  it. 
The  men  looked  at  one  another,  and  did 
not  like  it,  for  a  badly  handled  oar  would 
have  cast  them  on  the  rocks,  which  are 
villainously  hard  and  jagged,  and  would 
stave  in  the  toughest  boat,  like  biscuit 
china.  However,  they  durst  not  say  that 
they  feared  it ;  and  by  skill  and  steadiness 
they  examined  all  three  caves  quite  enough 
to  be  certain  that  no  boat  was  in  them. 

The  largest  of  the  three,  and  perhaps 
the  finest,  was  the  one  they  first  came  to, 
which  already  was  beginning  to  be  called 
the  cave  of  Robin  Lyth.  The  dome  is 
very  high,  and  sheds  down  light  when  the 
gleam  of  the  sea  strikes  inward.  From  the 
gloomy  mouth  of  it,  as  far  as  they  could 
venture,  the  lapping  of  the  wavelets  could 
be  heard  all  round  it,  without  a  boat,  or 
even  a  balk  of  wood  to  break  it.  Then  they 
tried  echo,  whose  clear  answer  hesitates 
where  any  soft  material  is ;  but  the  shout 
rang  only  of  hard  rock  and  glassy  water. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  they  lit  a 
blue-light,  and  sent  it  floating  through 
the  depths,  while  they  held  their  position 
with  two  boat-hooks  and  a  fender.  The 
cavern  Avas  lit  up  with  a  very  fine  effect, 
but  not  a  soul  inside  of  it  to  animate  the 
scene.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  the  bold  in- 
vaders were  by  no  means  grieved  at  this ; 
for  if  there  had  been  smugglers  there,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  tackle  them. 

Hauling  off  safely,  which  was  worse 
than  running  in,  they  pulled  across  the 
narrow  cove,  and  rounding  the  little  head- 
land, examined  the  Church  Cave  and  the 
Dovecote  likewise,  and  with  a  like  result. 
Then  heartily  tired,  and  well  content  with 
having  done  all  that  man  could  do,  they 
set  sail  again  in  the  dusk  of  the  night, 
and  forged  their  way  against  a  strong 
ebb-tide  toward  the  softer  waters  of  Brid- 
lington, and  the  warmer  comfort  of  their 
humble  homes. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DELICATE  INQUIRIES. 

A  genuine  summer  day  pays  a  visit 
nearly  once  in  the  season  to  Flambor- 
ough;  and  when  it  does  come,  it  has  a 
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wonderful  effect.  Often  the  sun  shines 
brightly  there,  and  often  the  air  broods 
hot  with  thunder;  but  the  sun  owes  his 
brightness  to  sweep  of  the  wind,  which 
sweeps  away  his  warmth  as  well ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  thunder-clouds, 
like  heavy  smoke  capping  the  headland, 
may  oppress  the  air  with  heat,  but  are  not 
of  sweet  summer's  beauty. 

For  once,  however,  the  fine  day  came, 
and  the  natives  made  haste  to  revile  it. 
Before  it  was  three  hours  old  they  had 
found  a  hundred  and  fifty  faults  with  it. 
Most  of  the  men  truly  wanted  a  good 
sleep,  after  being  lively  all  the  night  upon 
the  waves,  and  the  heat  and  the  yellow 
light  came  in  upon  their  eyes,  and  set  the 
flies  buzzing  all  about  them.  And  even 
the  women,  who  had  slept  out  their  time, 
and  talked  quietly,  like  the  clock  ticking, 
were  vexed  with  the  sun,  which  kept  their 
kettles  from  good  boiling,  and  wrote  upon 
their  faces  the  years  of  their  life.  But 
each  made  allowance  for  her  neighbor's 
appearance,  on  the  strength  of  the  troubles 
she  had  been  through.  For  the  matter  of 
tli at,  the  sun  cared  not  the  selvage  of  a 
shadow  Avhat  was  thought  of  him,  but  went 
his  bright  way  with  a  scattering  of  clouds 
and  a  tossing  of  vapors  anywhere.  Upon 
the  few  fishermen  who  gave  up  hope  of 
sleep,  and  came  to  stand  dazed  in  their 
doorways,  the  glare  of  white  walls  and 
chalky  stones,  and  dusty  roads,  produced 
the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  put  on  their 
fathers'  goggles.  Therefore  they  yawned 
their  way  back  to  their  room,  and  poked  up 
the  fire,  without  which,  at  Flamborough, 
no  hot  weather  would  be  half  hot  enough. 

The  children,  however,  were  wide- 
awake, and  so  were  the  washer- women, 
whose  turn  it  had  been  to  sleep  last  night 
for  the  labors  of  the  morning.  These  were 
plying  hand  and  tongue  in  a  little  field  by 
the  three  cross-roads,  where  gaffers  and 
gammers  of  by-gone  time  had  set  up 
troughs  of  proven  wood,  and  the  bilge  of 
a  long  storm-beaten  boat,  near  a  pool  of 
softish  water.  Stout  brown  arms  were 
roped  with  curd,  and  wedding  rings  looked 
slippery  things,  and  thumb-nails  bordered 
with  inveterate  black,  like  broad  beans 
ripe  for  juanting,  shone  through  a  hubbub 
of  snowy  froth ;  while  sluicing  and  wring- 
ing and  rinsing  went  on  over  the  bubbled 
and  lathery  turf;  and  every  handy  bush 
or  stub,  and  every  tump  of  wiry  grass,  was 
sheeted  with  white,  like  a  ship  in  full  sail, 
and  shining  in  the  sun-glare. 


From  time  to  time  these  active  women 
glanced  back  at  their  cottages,  to  see  that 
the  hearth  was  still  alive,  or  at  their  little 
daughters  squatting  under  the  low  wall 
which  kept  them  from  the  road,  where 
they  had  got  all  the  babies  to  nurse,  and 
their  toes  and  other  members  to  compare, 
and  dandelion  chains  to  make.  But  from 
their  washing  ground  the  women  could 
not  see  the  hill  that  brings  to  the  bottom 
of  the  village  the  crooked  road  from  Sew- 
erby.  Down  that  hill  came  a  horseman 
slowly,  with  nobody  to  notice  him,  though 
himself  on  the  watch  for  everybody ;  and 
there  in  the  bottom  below  the  first  cottage 
he  allowed  his  horse  to  turn  aside  and  cool 
hot  feet  and  leathery  lips,  in  a  brown  pool 
spread  by  Providence  for  the  comfort  of 
wayworn  roadsters. 

•The  horse  looked  as  if  he  had  labored 
far,  while  his  rider  was  calmly  resting; 
for  the  cross-felled  sutures  of  his  flank 
were  crusted  with  gray  perspiration,  and 
the  runnels  of  his  shoulders  were  dabbled; 
and  now  it  behooved  him  to  be  careful 
how  he  sucked  the  earthy-flavored  water, 
so  as  to  keep  time  with  the  heaving  of  his 
barrel.  In  a  word,  he  was  drinking  as  if 
he  would  burst — as  his  hostler  at  home  oft- 
en told  him — but  the  clever  old  roadster 
knew  better  than  that,  and  timing  it  well 
between  snorts  and  coughs,  was  tighten- 
ing his  girths  with  deep  pleasure. 

"Enough,  my  friend,  is  as  good  as  a 
feast,"  said  his  rider  to  him,  gently,  yet 
strongly  pulling  up  the  far-stretched  head, 
"  and  too  much  is  worse  than  a  famine." 

The  horse,  though  he  did  not  belong  to 
this  gentleman,  but  was  hired  by  him  only 
yesterday,  had  already  discovered  that, 
with  him  on  his  back,  his  own  judgment 
must  lie  dormant,  so  that  he  quietly  whisk- 
ed his  tail  and  glanced  with  regret  at  the 
waste  of  his  drip,  and  then,  with  a  round- 
about step,  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  this 
little  wade,  sadly  but  steadily  out  he  walk- 
ed, and,  after  the  necessary  shake,  began 
his  first  invasion  of  the  village.  His  rider 
said  nothing,  but  kept  a  sharp  look-out. 

Now  this  was  Master  Geoffrey  Mor- 
dacks,  of  the  ancient  city  of  York,  a  gen- 
eral factor  and  land  agent.  What  a 
"general  factor"  is,  or  is  not,  none  but 
himself  can  pretend  to  say,  even  in  these 
days  of  definition,  and  far  less  in  times 
when  thought  was  loose  ;  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Mordacks  would  rather  have  it  so. 
But  any  one  who  paid  him  well  could 
trust  him,  according  to  the  ancient  state 
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of  things.  To  look  at  him,  nobody  would 
even  dare  to  think  that  money  could  be  a 
consideration  to  him,  or  the  name  of  it 
other  than  an  insult.  So  lofty  and  stead- 
fast his  whole  appearance  was,  and  he  put 
back  his  shoulders  so  manfully.  Up- 
right, stiff,  and  well  appointed  with  a 
Roman  nose,  he  rode  with  the  seat  of  a 
soldier  and  the  decision  of  a  tax-collect- 
or. From  his  long  steel  spurs  to  his  hard 
coned  hat  not  a  soft  line  was  there,  nor 
a  feeble  curve.  Stern  honesty  and  strict 
purpose  stamped  every  open  piece  of  him 
so  strictly  that  a  man  in  a  hedge-row  fos- 
tering devious  principles,  and  resolved  to 
try  them,  could  do  no  more  than  run 
away,  and  be  thankful  for  the  chance 
of  it. 

But  in  those  rough  and  dangerous  times, 
when  thousands  of  people  were  starving, 
the  view  of  a  j)istol-butt  went  further  than 
sternest  aspect  of  strong  eyes.  Geoffrey 
Mordacks  well  knew  this,  and  did  not  neg- 
lect his  knowledge.  The  brown  walnut 
stock  of  a  heavy  pistol  shone  above  either 
holster,  and  a  cavalry  sword  in  a  leathern 
scabbard  hung  within  easy  reach  of  hand. 
Altogether  this  gentleman  seemed  not  one 
to  be  rashly  attacked  by  daylight. 

No  man  had  ever  dreamed  as  yet  of 
coming  to  this  outlandish  place  for  plea- 
sure of  the  prospect.  So  that  when  this 
lonely  rider  was  descried  from  the  wash- 
ing field  over  the  low  wall  of  the  lane, 
the  women  made  up  their  minds  at  once 
that  it  must  be  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
some  great  rider  of  the  Revenue,  on  his 
way  to  see  Dr.  Upandown,  or  at  the  least 
a  high  constable  concerned  with  some 
great  sheep-stealing.  Not  that  any  such 
crime  was  known  in  the  village  itself  of 
Flamborough,  which  confined  its  opera- 
tions to  the  sea;  but  in  the  outer  world  of 
land  that  malady  was  rife  just  now,  and 
a  Flamborough  man,  too  fond  of  mutton, 
had  farmed  some  sheep  on  the  downs, 
and  lost  them,  which  was  considered  a 
judgment  on  him  for  willfully  quitting 
ancestral  ways. 

But  instead  of  turning  at  the  corner 
where  the  rector  was  trying  to  grow  some 
trees,  the  stranger  kept  on  along  the 
rugged  highway,  and  between  the  strag- 
gling cottages,  so  that  the  women  rinsed 
their  arms,  and  turned  round  to  take  a 
good  look  at  him,  over  the  brambles  and 
furze,  and  the  wall  of  chalky  flint  and 
rubble. 

"This  is  just  what  I  wanted,"  thought 


Geoffrey  Mordacks :  ' '  skill  makes  luck, 
and  I  am  always  lucky.  Now,  first  of 
all,  to  recruit  the  inner  man." 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Theophila  Precious, 
generally  called  "  Tapsy,"  the  widow  of  a 
man  who  had  been  lost  at  sea,  kept  the 
"Cod  with  a  Hook  in  his  Gills,"  the  only 
hostelry  in  Flamborough  village,  although 
there  was  another  toward  the  Landing. 
The  cod  had  been  painted  from  life — or 
death — by  a  clever  old  fisherman  who  un- 
derstood him,  and  he  looked  so  firm,  and 
stiff,  and  hard,  that  a  healthy  man,  with 
purse  enough  to  tire  of  butcherVmeat, 
might  grow  in  appetite  by  gazing.  Mr. 
Mordacks  pulled  up,  and  fixed  steadfast 
eyes  upon  this  noble  fish,  the  while  a  score 
of  sharp  eyes  from  the  green  and  white 
meadow  were  fixed  steadfastly  on  him. 

' '  How  he  shines  with  salt-water !  How 
firm  he  looks,  and  his  gills  as  bright  as  a 
rose  in  June !  I  have  never  yet  tasted  a 
cod  at  first  hand.  It  is  early  in  the  day, 
but  the  air  is  hungry.  My  expenses  are 
paid,  and  I  mean  to  live  well,  for  a  strong 
mind  will  be  required.  I  will  have  a  cut 
out  of  that  fish,  to  begin  with." 

Inditing  of  this,  and  of  matters  even 
better,  the  rider  turned  into  the  yard  of 
the  inn,  where  an  old  boat  (as  usual)  stood 
for  a  horse-trough,  and  sea-tubs  served 
as  buckets.  Strong  sunshine  glared  upon 
the  oversaling  tiles,  and  white  buckled 
walls,  and  cracky  lintels;  but  nothing 
showed  life,  except  an  old  yellow  cat,  and 
a  pair  of  house-martins,  who  had  scarce- 
ly time  to  breathe,  such  a  number  of  lit- 
tle heads  flipped  out  with  a  white  flap 
under  the  beak  of  each,  demanding  mo- 
mentous victualling.  At  these  the  yel- 
low cat  winked  with  dreamy  joyfulness, 
well  aware  how  fat  they  would  be  when 
they  came  to  tumble  out. 

"What  a  place  of  vile  laziness !"  grum- 
bled Mr.  Mordacks,  as  he  got  off  his  horse, 
after  vainly  shouting  "Hostler!"  and  led 
him  to  the  byre,  which  did  duty  for  a  sta- 
ble. "York  is  a  lazy  hole  enough,  but 
the  further  you  go  from  it,  the  lazier  they 
get.  No  energy,  no  movement,  no  ambi- 
tion, anywhere.  What  a  country !  what 
a  people !  I  shall  have  to  go  back  and 
enlist  the  washer- women. " 

A  Yorkshireman  might  have  answered 
this  complaint,  if  he  thought  it  deserving 
of  an  answer,  by  requesting  Master  Mor- 
dacks not  to  be  so  overquick,  but  to  bide 
a  wee  bit  longer  before  he  made  so  sure 
of  the  vast  superiority  of  his  own  wit,  for 
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the  long  heads  might  prove  better  than 
the  sharp  ones  in  the  end  of  it.  How- 
ever, the  general  factor  thought  that  he 
could  not  have  come  to  a  better  place  to 
get  all  that  he  wanted  out  of  everybody. 
He  put  away  his  saddle,  and  the  saddle- 
bags and  sword,  in  a  rough  old  sea-chest 
with  a  padlock  to  it,  and  having  a  sprinkle 
of  chaff  at  the  bottom.  Then  he  calmly 
took  the  key,  as  if  the  place  were  his,  gave 
his  horse  a  rackful  of  long-cut  grass,  and 
presented  himself,  with  a  lordly  aspect,  at 
the  front  door  of  the  silent  inn.  Here  he 
made  noise  enough  to  stir  the  dead ;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  reasonable  time, 
during  which  she  had  finished  a  pleasant 
dream  to  the  simmering  of  the  kitchen 
pot,  the  landlady  showed  herself  in  the 
distance,  feeling  for  her  keys  with  one 
hand,  and  rubbing  her  eyes  with  the  oth- 
er. This  was  the  head-woman  of  the  vil- 
lage, but  seldom  tyrannical,  unless  ill- 
treated,  Widow  Precious,  tall  and  square, 
and  of  no  mean  capacity. 

"Young  mon,"  with  a  deep  voice  she 
said,  ' '  what  is  tha'  deem'  wi'  aw  that 
clatter  ?" 

"Alas,  my  dear  madam,  I  am  not  a 
young  man;  and  therefore  time  is  more 
precious  to  me.  I  have  lived  out  half  my 
allotted  span,  and  shall  never  complete  it 
unless  I  get  food." 

"  T'  life  o'  mon  is  aw  a  hoory,"  re- 
plied Widow  Precious,  Avith  slow  truth. 
"Young  mon,  what  '11  ye  hev  ?" 

' '  Dinner,  madam ;  dinner  at  the  ear- 
liest moment.  I  have  ridden  far,  and  my 
back  is  sore,  and  my  substance  is  calling 
for  renewal." 

"Ate,  ate,  ate,  that's  t'  waa  of  aw  men- 
kins.  Bud  ye  maa  coom  in,  and  crack  o' 
it." 

"Madam,  you  are  most  hospitable ;  and 
the  place  altogether  seems  to  be  of  that 
description.  What  a  beautiful  room  ! 
May  I  sit  down  ?  I  perceive  a  fine  smell 
of  most  delicate  soup.  Ah,  you  know 
how  to  do  things  at  Flamborough." 

"Young  mon,  ye  can  ha'  nune  of  yon 
potty.    Yon's  for  mesell  and  t'  childer." 

' '  My  excellent  hostess,  mistake  me  not. 
I  do  not  aspire  to  such  lofty  pot-luck.  I 
simply  referred  to  it  as  a  proof  of  your 
admirable  culinary  powers." 

' '  Yon's  beeg  words.  What  '11  ye  hev 
te  ate?" 

' '  A  fish  like  that  upon  your  sign-post, 
madam,  or  at  least  the  upper  half  of  him ; 
and  three  dozen  oysters  just  out  of  the 


sea,  swimming  in  their  own  juice,  with 
lovely  melted  butter." 

"Young  mon,  hast  tha  gotten  t'  brass? 
Them  'at  ates  off  ens  forgets  t'  reck'nin'." 

"Yes,  madam,  I  have  the  needful  in 
abundance.  Ecce  signum !  Which  is 
Latin,  madam,  for  the  stamps  of  the  king 
upon  twenty  guineas.  One  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  your  fair  hand  for  a  taste,  for  a  sniff, 
madam,  such  as  I  had  of  your  pot." 

"Na,  na.  No  tokkins  till  a'  aimed 
them.  What  ood  your  Warship  be  for 
ating  when  a'  boileth?" 

The  general  factor,  perceiving  his  way, 
was  steadfast  to  the  shoulder  cut  of  a  de- 
cent cod ;  and  though  the  full  season  was 
scarcely  yet  come,  Mrs.  Precious  knew 
where  to  find  one.  Oysters  there  were 
none,  but  she  gave  him  boiled  limpets, 
and  he  thought  it  the  manner  of  the  place 
that  made  them  tough.  After  these  things 
he  had  a  duck  of  the  noblest  and  best  that 
live  anywhere  in  England.  Such  ducks 
were  then,  and  perhaps  are  still,  the  most 
remarkable  residents  of  Flamborough. 
Not  only  because  the  air  is  fine,  and  the 
puddles  and  the  dabblings  of  extraordi- 
nary merit,  and  the  wind  fluffs  up  their 
pretty  feathers  while  alive,  as  the  elo- 
quent poulterer  by-and-by  will  do ;  but  be- 
cause they  have  really  distinguished  birth, 
and  adventurous,  chivalrous,  and  bright 
blue  Norman  blood.  To  such  purpose  do 
the  gay  young  Vikings  of  the  world  of 
quack  pour  in  (when  the  weather  and  the 
time  of  year  invite),  equipped  with  red 
boots  and  plumes  of  purple  velvet,  to  en- 
chant the  coy  lady  ducks  in  soft  water,  and 
eclipse  the  familiar  and  too  legal  drake. 
For  a  while  they  revel  in  the  change  of 
scene,  the  luxury  of  unsalted  mud  and 
scarcely  rippled  water,  and  the  sweetness 
and  culture  of  tame  dilly-ducks,  to  whom 
their  brilliant  bravery,  as  well  as  an  air 
of  romance  and  billowy  peril,  commends 
them  too  seductively.  The  responsible 
sire  of  the  pond  is  grieved,  sinks  his  un- 
appreciated bill  into  his  back,  and  vainly 
reflects  upon  the  vanity  of  love. 

From  a  loftier  point  of  view,  however, 
this  is  a  fine  provision  ;  and  Mr.  Mor- 
dacks  always  took  a  lofty  view  of  every- 
thing. 

' '  A  beautiful  duck,  ma'am ;  a  very  grand 
duck!"  in  his  usual  loud  and  masterful 
tone,  he  exclaimed  to  Widow  Precious. 
' '  I  understand  your  question  now  as  to 
my  ability  to  pay  for  him.  Madam,  he 
is  worth  a  man's  last  shilling.    A  goose 
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is  a  smaller  and  a  coarser  bird.  In  what 
manner  do  you  get  them  ?" 

4 '  They  gets  their  own  sells,  wi'  the  will 
of  the  Lord.  What  will  your  Warship  be 
for  ating,  come  after  ?" 

"None  of  your  puddings  and  pies,  if 
you  please,  nor  your  excellent  jellies  and 
custards.  A  red  Dutch  cheese,  with  a  pat 
of  fresh  butter,  and  another  imperial  pint 
of  ale." 

"Now  yon  is  what  I  call  a  man," 
thought  Mrs.  Precious,  having  neither  pie 
nor  pudding,  as  Master  Mordacks  was  well 
aware ;  ' '  aisy  to  please,  and  a'  knoweth 
what  a'  wants.  A'  mought  'a  been  born 
i'  Flaambro.  A'  maa  baide  for  a  week, 
if  a'  hath  the  tokkins." 

Mr.  Mordacks  felt  that  he  had  made  his 
footing ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  abide 
for  a  week  where  a  day  would  suit  his 
purpose.  His  rule  was  never  to  beat 
about  the  bush  when  he  could  break 
through  it,  and  he  thought  that  he  saw  his 
way  to  do  so  now.  Having  finished  his 
meal,  he  set  down  his  knife  with  a  bang, 
sat  upright  in  the  oaken  chair,  and  gazed 
in  a  bold  yet  pleasant  manner  at  the 
sturdy  hostess. 

1 1  You  are  wondering  what  has  brought 
me  here.  That  I  will  tell  you  in  a  very 
few  words.  Whatever  I  do  is  straight- 
forward, madam;  and  all  the  world  may 
know  it.  That  has  been  my  character 
throughout  life ;  and  in  that  respect  I  dif- 
fer from  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  You 
Flamborough  folk,  however,  are  much  of 
the  very  same  nature  as  I  am.  We  ought 
to  get  on  well  together.  Times  are  very 
bad — very  bad  indeed.  I  could  put  a  good 
trifle  of  money  in  your  way ;  but  you  tell 
the  truth  without  it,  which  is  very,  very 
noble.  Yet  people  with  a  family  have  du- 
ties to  discharge  to  them,  and  must  sac- 
rifice their  feelings  to  affection.  Fifty 
guineas  is  a  tidy  little  figure,  ma'am. 
With  the  famine  growing  in  the  land,  no 
parent  should  turn  his  honest  back  upon 
fifty  guineas.  And  to  get  the  gold,  and 
do  good  at  the  same  time,  is  a  very  rare 
chance  indeed." 

This  speech  was  too  much  for  Widow 
Precious  to  carry  to  her  settled  judgment, 
and  get  verdict  in  a  breath.  She  liked  it, 
on  the  whole,  but  yet  there  might  be  many 
things  upon  the  other  side;  so  she  did 
what  Flamborough  generally  does,  when 
desirous  to  consider  things,  as  it  generally 
is.  That  is  to  say,  she  stood  with  her  feet 
well  apart,  and  her  arms  akimbo,  and  her 


head  thrown  back  to  give  the  hinder  part 
a  rest,  and  no  sign  of  speculation  in  her 
eyes,  although  they  certainly  were  not 
dull.  When  these  good  people  are  in 
this  frame  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  they  look  more  wise  or 
foolish.  Mr.  Mordacks,  impatient  as  he 
was,  even  after  so  fine  a  dinner,  was  not 
far  from  catching  the  infection  of  slow 
thought,  which  spreads  itself  as  pleasant- 
ly as  that  of  slow  discourse. 

' '  You  are  heeding  me,  madam  ;  you 
have  quick  wits,"  he  said,  without  any 
sarcasm,  for  she  rescued  the  time  from 
waste  by  affording  a  study  of  the  deepest 
wisdom  ;  ' '  you  are  wondering  how  the 
money  is  to  come,  and  whether  it  brings 
any  risk  with  it.  No,  Mistress  Precious, 
not  a  particle  of  risk.  A  little  honest 
speaking  is  the  one  thing  needed." 

"The  money  cometh  scores  of  times 
more  freely  fra  wrong-doing." 

"Your  observation,  madam,  shows  a 
deep  acquaintance  with  the  human  race. 
Too  often  the  money  does  come  so;  and 
thus  it  becomes  mere  mammon.  On  such 
occasions  we  should  wash  our  hands,  and 
not  forget  the  charities.  But  the  beauty 
of  money,  fairly  come  by,  is  that  we  can 
keep  it  all.  To  do  good  in  getting  it,  and 
do  good  with  it,  and  to  feel  ourselves  bet- 
ter in  every  way,  and  our  dear  children 
happier — this  is  the  true  way  of  consider- 
ing the  question.  I  saw  some  pretty  little 
dears  peeping  in,  and  wanted  to  give  them 
a  token  or  two,  for  I  do  love  superior 
children.  But  you  called  them  away, 
madam.    You  are  too  stern." 

Widow  Precious  had  plenty  of  sharp 
sense  to  tell  her  that  her  children  were  by 
no  means  "pretty  dears"  to  anybody  but 
herself,  and  to  herself  only  when  in  a  very 
soft  state  of  mind;  at  other  times  they 
were  but  three  gew-mouthed  lasses,  and 
two  looby  loons  with  teeth  enough  for 
crunching  up  the  dripping-pan. 

"Your  Warship  spaketh  fair,"  she  said ; 
' '  a'most  too  fair,  I'm  doubting.  Wad  ye 
say  what  the  maning  is,  and  what  name 
goeth  pledge  for  the  fafty  poon,  Sir  ?" 

' '  Mistress  Precious,  my  meaning  al- 
ways is  plainer  than  a  pikestaff ;  and  as  to 
pledges,  the  pledge  is  the  hard  cash  down 
upon  the  nail,  ma'am." 

' '  Bank-tokkins,  mayhap,  and  I  prum- 
meese  to  paa,  with  the  sign  of  the  Dragon, 
and  a  woman  among  sheeps." 

' '  Madam,  a  bag  of  solid  gold  that  can 
be  weighed  and  counted.     Fifty  new 
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guineas  from  the  mint  of  King  George,  in 
a  water-proof  bag  just  fit  to  be  buried  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  well  under  the  thatch, 
or  sewn  up  in  the  sacking  of  your  bed- 
stead, ma'am.  Ah,  pretty  dreams,  what 
pretty  dreams,  with  a  virtuous  knowledge 
of  having  done  the  right!  Shall  we  say 
it  is  a  bargain,  ma'am,  and  wet  it  with  a 
glass,  at  my  expense,  of  the  crystal  spring 
that  comes  under  the  sea?" 

' '  Naw,  Sir,  naw ! — not  till  I  knaw  what. 
I  niver  trafficks  with  the  divil,  Sir.  There 
wur  a  chap  of  Flaambro  deed — " 

"My  good  madam,  I  can  not  stop  all 
day.  I  have  far  to  ride  before  night-fall. 
All  that  I  want  is  simply  this,  and  hav- 
ing gone  so  far,  I  must  tell  you  all,  or 
make  an  enemy  of  you.  I  want  to  match 
this ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
can  be  matched  in  Flamborough.  Pro- 
duce me  the  fellow,  and  I  pay  you  fifty 
guineas." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Mordacks  took 
from  an  inner  pocket  a  little  pill-box,  and 
thence  produced  a  globe,  or  rather  an  ob- 
late spheroid,  of  bright  gold,  rather  larger 
than  a  musket-ball,  but  fluted  or  crenelled 
like  a  poppy-head,  and  stamped  or  em- 
bossed with  marks  like  letters.  Widow 
Precious  looked  down  at  it,  as  if  to  think 
what  an  extraordinary  thing  it  was,  but 
truly  to  hide  from  the  stranger  her  sur- 
prise at  the  sudden  recognition.  For 
Robin  Lyth  was  a  foremost  favorite  of 
hers,  and  most  useful  to  her  vocation  ; 
and  neither  fifty  guineas  nor  five  hundred 
should  lead  her  to  do  him  an  injury.  At 
a  glance  she  had  known  that  this  bead 
must  belong  to  the  set  from  which  Robin's 
ear-rings  came;  and  perhaps  it  was  her 
conscience  which  helped  her  to  suspect 
that  a  trap  was  being  laid  for  the  free- 
trade  hero.  To  recover  herself,  and  have 
time  to  think,  as  well  as  for  closer  discre- 
tion, she  invited  Master  Mordacks  to  the 
choice  guest-chamber. 

"Set  ye  doon,  Sir,  hereaboot," she  said, 
opening  a  solid  door  into  the  inner  room ; 
' '  neaver  gain  no  fear  at  aw  o'  crackin'  o' 
the  setties;  fairm,  fairm  anoo'  they  be, 
thoo  sketterish  o'  their  lukes,  Sir.  Set  ye 
doon,  your  Warship ;  fafty  poons  desarv- 
eth  a  good  room,  wi'oot  ony  lugs  o'  ane- 
mees." 

"What  a  beautiful  room!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Mordacks ;  ' '  and  how  it  savors  of  the 
place!  I  never  should  have  thought  of 
finding  art  and  taste  of  such  degree  in  a 
little  place  like  Flamborough.  Why, 


madam,  you  must  have  inherited  it  direct 
from  the  Danes  themselves." 

"Naw,  Sir,  naw.  I  fetched  it  aw  oop 
fra  the  breck  of  the  say  and  the  cobbles. 
Book-folk  tooneth  naw  heed  o'  what  we 
do." 

"Well,  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  heed. 
Lovely  patterns  of  sea-weed  on  the  floor — 
no  carpet  can  compare  with  them ;  shelves 
of — I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what — fished 
up  from  the  deep,  no  doubt;  and  shells 
innumerable,  and  stones  that  glitter,  and 
fish  like  glass,  and  tufts  like  lace,  and 
birds  with  most  wonderful  things  in  their 
mouths:  Mistress  Precious,  you  are  too 
bad.  The  whole  of  it  ought  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  make  collections!" 

' '  Lor,  Sir,  how  ye  da  be  laffiii'  at  me. 
But  purty  maa  be  said  of  'em  wi'out  ony 
lee's." 

The  landlady  smiled  as  she  set  for  him 
a  chair,  toward  which  he  trod  gingerly, 
and  picking  every  step,  for  his  own  sake 
as  well  as  of  the  garniture.  For  the  black 
oak  floor  was  so  oiled  and  polished,  to  set 
off  the  pattern  of  the  sea-flowers  on  it 
(which  really  were  laid  with  no  mean 
taste  and  no  small  sense  of  color),  that  for 
slippery  boots  there  was  some  peril. 

* '  This  is  a  sacred  as  well  as  beautiful 
place,"  said  Mr.  Mordacks.  "I  may  fin- 
ish my  words  with  safety  here.  Madam, 
I  commend  your  prudence  as  well  as  your 
excellent  skill  and  industry.  I  should 
like  to  bring  my  daughter  Arabella  here : 
what  a  lesson  she  would  gain  for  tapestry ! 
But  now,  again,  for  business.  What  do 
you  say  ?  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  you 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  matter  de- 
pending on  this  bauble.  You  must  not 
suppose  that  I  came  to  you  at  random. 
No,  madam,  no ;  I  have  heard  far  away  of 
your  great  intelligence,  caution,  and  skill, 
and  influence  in  this  important  town. 
'  Mistress  Precious  is  the  Mayor  of  Flam- 
borough,' was  said  to  me  only  last  Satur- 
day ;  '  if  you  would  study  the  wise  people 
there,  hang  up  your  hat  in  her  noble  hos- 
telry.' Madam,  I  have  taken  that  advice, 
and  heartily  rejoice  at  doing  so.  I  am  a 
man  of  few  words,  very  few  words — as 
you  must  have  seen  already — but  of  the 
strictest  straightforwardness  in  deeds. 
And  now  again,  what  do  you  say,  ma'am  ?" 

"Your  Warship  hath  left  ma  nowt  to 
saa.  Your  Warship  hath  had  the  mooth 
aw  to  yosell." 

' '  Now  Mistress,  Mistress  Precious,  truly 
that  is  a  little  too  bad  of  you.    It  is  out 
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of  my  power  to  help  admiring  things 
which  are  utterly  beyond  me  to  describe, 
and  a  dinner  of  such  cooking  may  enlarge 
the  tongue,  after  all  the  fine  things  it  has 
been  rolling  in.  But  business  is  my  mot- 
to, in  the  fewest  words  that  may  be.  You 
know  what  I  want;  you  will  keep  it  to 
yourself,  otherwise  other  people  might 
demand  the  money.  Through  very  sim- 
ple channels  you  will  find  out  whether 
the  fellow  thing  to  this  can  be  found  here 
or  elsewhere;  and  if  so,  who  has  got  it, 
and  how  it  was  come  by,  and  everything 
else  that  can  be  learned  about  it;  and 
when  you  know  all,  you  just  make  a 
mark  on  this  piece  of  paper,  ready  folded 
and  addressed ;  and  then  you  will  seal  it, 
and  give  it  to  the  man  who  calls  for  the 
letters  nearly  twice  a  week.  And  when 
I  get  that,  I  come  and  eat  another  duck, 
and  have  oysters  with  my  cod-fish,  which 
to-day  we  could  not  have,  except  in  the 
form  of  mussels,  ma'am." 

"Naw,  not  a  moosel — they  was  aw 
gude  Hither s." 

"Well,  ma'am,  they  may  have  been 
unknown  animals;  but  good  they  were, 
and  as  fresh  as  the  day.  Now,  you  will 
remember  that  my  desire  is  to  do  good. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  revenue, 
nor  the  magistrates,  nor  his  Majesty.  I 
shall  not  even  go  to  your  parson,  who  is 
the  chief  authority,  I  am  told ;  for  I  wish 
this  matter  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  beside 
the  law  altogether.  The  whole  credit  of 
it  shall  belong  to  you,  and  a  truly  good 
action  you  will  have  performed,  and  done 
a  little  good  for  your  own  good  self.  As 
for  this  trinket,  I  do  not  leave  it  with  you, 
but  I  leave  you  this  model  in  wax,  ma'am, 
made  by  my  daughter,  who  is  very  clever. 
From  this  you  can  judge  quite  as  well  as 
from  the  other.  If  there  are  any  more  of 
these  things  in  Flamborough,  as  I  have 
strong  reason  to  believe,  you  will  know 
best  where  to  find  them,  and  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  they  are  almost  certain  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  a  woman.  You  know 
all  the  women,  and  you  skillfully  inquire, 
without  even  letting  them  suspect  it. 
Now  I  shall  just  stretch  my  legs  a  little, 
and  look  at  your  noble  prospect,  and  in 
three  hours'  time  a  little  more  refresh- 
ment, and  then,  Mistress  Precious,  you 
see  the  last  of  your  obedient  servant, 
until  you  demand  from  him  fifty  gold 
guineas." 

After  seeing  to  his  horse  again,  he  set 
forth  for  a  stroll,  in  the  course  of  which 


he  met  with  Dr.  Upround  and  his  daugh- 
ter. The  rector  looked  hard  at  this  dis- 
tinguished stranger,  as  if  he  desired  to 
know  his  name,  and  expected  to  be  ac- 
costed by  him,  while  quick  Miss  Janetta 
glanced  with  undisguised  suspicion,  and 
asked  her  father,  so  that  Mr.  Mordacks 
overheard  it,  what  business  such  a  man 
could  have,  and  what  could  he  come  spy- 
ing after,  in  their  quiet  parish  ?  The  gen- 
eral factor  raised  his  hat,  and  passed  on 
with  a  tranquil  smile,  taking  the  crooked 
path  which  leads  along  and  around  the 
cliffs,  by  way  of  the  light-house,  from  the 
north  to  the  southern  landing.  The  pres- 
ent light-house  was  not  yet  built,  but  an 
old  round  toAver,  which  still  exists,  had 
long  been  used  as  a  signal  station,  for 
semaphore  by  day,  and  at  night  for  bea- 
con, in  the  times  of  war  and  tumult;  and 
most  people  called  it  the  "Monument." 
This  station  was  now  of  very  small  im- 
portance, and  sometimes  did  nothing  for 
a  year  together ;  but  still  it  was  very  good 
and  useful,  because  it  enabled  an  ancient 
tar,  whose  feet  had  been  carried  away  by 
a  cannon-ball,  to  draw  a  little  money  once 
a  month,  and  to  think  himself  still  a  fine 
British  bulwark. 

In  the  summer-time  this  hero  always 
slung  his  hammock  here,  with  plenty  of 
wind  to  rock  him  off  to  sleep,  but  in  win- 
ter King  iEolus  himself  could  not  have 
borne  it.  "Monument  Joe,"  as  almost 
everybody  called  him,  was  a  queer  old 
character  of  days  gone  by.  Sturdy  and 
silent,  but  as  honest  as  the  sun,  he  made 
his  rounds  as  regularly  as  that  great  orb, 
and  with  equally  beneficent  object.  For 
twice  a  day  he  stumped  to  fetch  his  beer 
from  Widow  Precious,  and  the  third  time 
to  get  his  little  pannikin  of  grog.  And 
now  the  time  was  growing  for  that  last 
important  duty,  when  a  stranger  stood  be- 
fore him  with  a  crown  piece  in  his  hand. 

"Now  don't  get  up,  captain,  don't  dis- 
turb yourself,"  said  Mr.  Mordacks,  gra- 
ciously; "your  country  has  claimed  your 
activity,  I  see,  and  I  hope  it  makes  amends 
to  you.  At  the  same  time  I  know  that  it 
very  seldom  does.  Accept  this  little  trib- 
ute from  the  admiration  of  a  friend." 

Old  Joe  took  the  silver  piece  and  rung 
it  on.  his  tin  tobacco-box,  then  stowed  it 
inside,  and  said,  ' '  Gammon !  What  d'ye 
want  of  me  ?" 

' '  Your  manners,  my  good  Sir,  are 
scarcely  on  a  par  with  your  merits.  I 
bribe  no  man ;  it  is  the  last  thing  I  would 
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ever  dream  of  doing.  But  whenever  a 
question  of  memory  arises,  I  have  often 
observed  a  great  failure  of  that  power 
without — without,  if  you  will  excuse  the 
expression,  the  administration  of  a  little 
grease. " 

' '  Smooggling  ?  Aught  about  smoog- 
gling  ?"  Old  Joe  shut  his  mouth  sternly ; 
for  he  hated  and  scorned  the  coast-guards, 
whose  wages  were  shamefully  above  his 
own,  and  who  had  the  impudence  to  or- 
der him  for  signals ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  found  free  trade  a  policy  liber- 
al, enlightening,  and  inspiriting. 

1 1  No,  captain,  no  ;  not  a  syllable  of 
that.  You  have  been  in  this  place  about 
sixteen  years.  If  you  had  only  been  here 
four  years  more,  your  evidence  would 
have  settled  all  I  want  to  know.  No 
wreck  can  take  place  here,  of  course, 
without  your  knowledge  ?" 

"Dunnothat.  B'lieve  one  have.  There's 
a  twist  of  the  tide  here — but  what  good  to 
tell  landlubbers  ?" 

' '  You  are  right.  I  should  never  un- 
derstand such  things.  But  I  find  them 
wonderfully  interesting.  You  are  not  a 
native  of  this  place,  and  knew  nothing  of 
Flamborough  before  you  came  here  ?" 

Monument  Joe  gave  a  grunt  at  this, 
and  a  long  squirt  of  tobacco  juice.  ' '  And 
don't  want,"  he  said. 

"Of  course,  you  are  superior,  in  every 
way  superior.  You  find  these  people 
rough,  and  far  inferior  in  manners.  But 
either,  my  good  friend,  you  will  re-open 
your  tobacco-box,  or  else  you  will  answer 
me  a  few  short  questions,  which  trespass 
in  no  way  upon  your  duty  to  the  king,  or 
to  his  loyal  smugglers." 

Old  Joe  looked  up,  with  weather-beat- 
en eyes,  and  saw  that  he  had  no  fool  to 
deal  with,  in  spite  of  all  soft  palaver. 
The  intensity  of  Mr.  Mordacks's  eyes  made 
him  blink,  and  mutter  a  bad  word  or  two, 
but  remain  pretty  much  at  his  service. 
And  the  last  intention  he  could  entertain 
was  that  of  restoring  this  fine  crown  piece. 
"Spake  on,  Sir,"  he  said;  "and  I  will 
spake  accordin'." 

' '  Very  good.  I  shall  give  you  very 
little  trouble.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  wreck  here,  kept  quiet  per- 
haps, but  still  some  ship  lost,  about  three 
or  four  years  before  you  came  to  this  sta- 
tion. It  does  not  matter  what  ship,  any 
ship  at  all,  which  may  have  gone  down 
without  any  fuss  at  all.  You  know  of 
none  such  ?    Very  well.    You  were  not 


here  ;  and  the  people  of  this  place  are 
wonderfully  close.  But  a  veteran  of  the 
Royal  Navy  should  know  how  to  deal 
with  them.  Make  your  inquiries  without 
seeming  to  inquire.  The  question  is  al- 
together private,  and  can  not  in  any  way 
bring  you  into  trouble.  Whereas,  if  you 
find  out  anything,  you  will  be  a  made 
man,  and  live  like  a  gentleman.  You 
hate  the  lawyers  ?  All  the  honest  sea- 
men do.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  my  ob- 
ject is  to  fire  a  broadside  into  them.  Ac- 
cept this  guinea ;  and  if  it  would  suit  you 
to  have  one  every  week  for  the  rest  of 
your  life,  I  will  pledge  you  my  word  for 
it,  paid  in  advance,  if  you  only  find  out 
for  me  one  little  fact,  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  a  merchant  ship  was 
cast  away  near  this  Head  just  about  nine- 
teen years  agone." 

That  ancient  sailor  was  accustomed  to 
surprises ;  but  this,  as  he  said,  when  he 
came  to  think  of  it,  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  him,  fore  and  aft.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  the  presence  of  mind  required  for 
pocketing  the  guinea,  which  was  too  good 
for  his  tobacco-box ;  and  as  one  thing  at 
a  time  was  quite  enough  upon  his  mind, 
he  probed  away  slowly,  to  be  sure  there 
was  no  hole.  Then  he  got  up  from  his 
squatting  form,  with  the  usual  activity  of 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  none  left, 
and  touched  his  brown  hat,  standing  clev- 
erly. "What  be  I  to  do  for  all  this  ?"  he 
asked. 

' '  Nothing  more  than  what  I  have  told 
you.  To  find  out  slowly,  and  without 
saying  why,  in  the  way  you  sailors  know 
how  to  do,  whether  such  a  thing  came  to 
pass,  as  I  suppose.  You  must  not  be 
stopped  by  the  lies  of  anybody.  Of  course 
they  will  deny  it,  if  they  got  some  of  the 
wrecking  ;  or  it  is  just  possible  that  no 
one  even  heard  of  it;  and  yet  there  may 
be  some  traces.  Put  two  and  two  togeth- 
er, my  good  friend,  as  you  have  the  very 
best  chance  of  doing;  and  soon  you  may 
put  two  to  that  in  your  pocket,  and  twen- 
ty, and  a  hundred,  and  as  much  as  you 
can  hold." 

"When  shall  I  see  your  good  honor 
again,  to  score  log-run,  and  come  to  a 
reckoning  ?" 

"Master  Joseph,  work  a  wary  course. 
Your  rating  for  life  will  depend  upon 
that.  You  may  come  to  this  address,  if 
you  have  anything  important.  Other- 
wise you  shall  soon  hear  of  me  again. 
Good-by." 


(liter's  dftnty  Cljair. 


BEATRIX  ESMOND  is  one  of  the  "crea- 
tions" of  fiction.  It  is  a  character  which 
is  at  once  accepted  as  typical,  and  remains  a 
type  universally  recognized,  like  Lady  Mac- 
beth and  Uncle  Toby  and  Dr.  Primrose.  She 
is  wholly  a  woman  of  the  world,  unprincipled, 
heartless,  clever,  and  fascinating.  Essentially 
Beatrix  Esmond  is  Becky  Sharp.  The. differ- 
ence is  one  of  setting,  not  of  substance.  Both 
are  women  who  bend  all  their  talent  and  re- 
source unscrupulously  to  their  advancement 
in  worldly  advantage.  There  is  no  sacrifice 
that  both  would  not  make  to  secure  it.  Truth, 
friendship,  personal  honor,  everything,  would 
be  gladly  squandered  to  secure  ease,  luxury, 
rank,  a  brilliant  match,  or  brilliant  dishonor. 
One,  indeed,  was  born  of  a  higher  social  rank, 
but  the  souls  of  both  are  equally  sordid  and 
vulgar.  With  singular  felicity  Thackeray  has 
succeeded  in  making  Beatrix  very  attractive. 
She  is  sparkling,  graceful,  tasteful,  high-bred, 
well-dressed,  perfectly  commc  il  fant.  Henry 
Esmond  can  not  choose  but  love.  Yet  Beatrix 
is  a  lamia  only.  The  woman  whom  the  high- 
hearted gentleman  loves  would  be  a  prince's 
mistress  rather  than  his  wife.  It  is  a  bright, 
beautiful,  bewildering  serpent  to  which  his 
heart  is  loyal. 

If  now  some  later  "  Virginian,"  some  con- 
temporary Warrington,  leading  his  tranquil 
country  life  at  Castlewood,  should  find  in  an 
old  box  or  brass-bound  trunk  of  Queen  Anne's 
day  a  mass  of  yellow  letters  of  the  time  that 
Thackeray  describes,  he  would  linger  long  over 
the  treasure  with  musing  delight,  lost  in  dreams 
of  Lady  Castlewood  and  her  later  husband  and 
the  beautiful  Beatrix.  If,  at  length,  he  opened 
some  one  of  the  half-mouldering  manuscripts, 
and  saw  that  it  was  a  letter  of  the  Lady  Bea- 
trix, and  read  these  words,  would  they  not  be 
the  very  words  that  he  might  expect  to  read 
if  he  knew  that  lady  aright :  "  I  hope  to  hear 
nothing  about  affections  being  engaged,  be- 
cause that  is  a  poor  excuse.  We  all  know 
that  men's  or  women's  affections  may  be  got 
over,  and  that  only  fools  marry  for  anything 

but  connections  or  great  wealth  I  have  no 

other  idea  of  comfort  in  any  other  mode  of  life 
than  in  courts,  and  living  with  people  of  rank, 
and  going  into  company  every  day.  I  hate 
retirement  and  domestic  life,  and  have  sacri- 
ficed through  life  everything  to  my  ambition." 
Mr.  Warrington  would  smile,  perhaps,  at  the 
folly  of  recording  such  sentiments,  and  more 
soberly  reflect  that  the  words  revealed  the 
beautiful  Beatrix  more  perfectly  even  than  a 
portrait  by  Kneller. 

As  he  turned  over  the  fading  manuscripts, 
and  perused  the  record  of  so  mean  a  worldli- 
ness,  he  might  well  wonder  that  a  woman  could 
bo  so  beautiful  in  her  face  and  so  deformed  in 
her  soul.  The  ghostly  letters  would  gradually 
seem  to  him  repulsive  from  their  want  of  brill- 


iancy or  humor,  and  from  the  lack  of  any 
glimpse  of  the  life  or  society  of  the  time,  ex- 
cept that  of  her  own  spiritual  barrenness.  He 
certainly  would  find  them  without  charm  of 
style,  or  any  charm  whatever,  and  they  would 
be  notable  only  as  a  study  of  character,  and  a 
character  hard  and  selfish  and  wholly  without 
attraction.  Doubtless  his  mind  would  con- 
stantly recur  to  the  famously  beautiful  wom- 
an, and  he  would  perhaps  doubt  as  he  read 
whether,  after  all,  she  did  not  go  off  with  a 
prince,  to  be  disowned  possibly  by  his  family, 
yet  still  to  pride  herself  upon  the  connection, 
and  to  shine  in  court  circles  with  an  indirect 
lustre  shed  by  a  royal  name.  If  it  were  but 
the  imperial  family  of  Barataria  to  which  she 
could  claim  some  tie,  if  she  could  only  bo  rec- 
ognized as  a  Princess  Panza,  it  would  be  glory 
enough,  and  the  Lady  Beatrix  would  envy  no 
woman. 

But  how  much  more  would  Mr.  Warrington 
be  amazed  if  he  discovered  as  he  read  the  yel- 
lowing manuscripts  that  his  beautiful  relation 
had  been  for  a  time  the  rightful  wife  of  a 
king,  and  by  marriage  a  member  of  the  most 
conspicuous  family  in  Europe  of  her  time,  and 
at  a  most  interesting  period  of  history !  How 
would  his  amazement  grow  as  he  perceived 
that  the  writer  of  the  letters  that  he  held  lived 
for  many  years  in  the  highest  circles  frequent- 
ed by  famous  figures  of  every  kind,  herself  by 
her  name  and  her  beauty  a  striking  part  of 
that  brilliant  society,  and  that,  with  her  un- 
equalled opportunities,  her  letters  might  well 
be  fascinating  chapters  in  a  delightful  kind 
of  literature !  He  would  scan  the  leaves  with 
fresh  eagerness  to  seize  the  very  form  and  press- 
ure of  a  prodigious  epoch,  and  if  some  happy 
thought  suggested  to  him  that  a  woman  of 
whom  tradition  said  that  beauties  envied  her 
beauty  and  wits  dreaded  her  wit,  that  kings 
sought  her  acquaintance  and  princes  claimed 
her  friendship,  might  write  letters  which 
should  show  the  savoir-viure  of  Chesterfield, 
the  cold  cynicism  of  Rochefoucauld,  and  the 
practical  economy  of  Franklin,  he  would  think 
it  only  probable,  and  turn  the  page  to  see 
what  the  clever  Lady  Beatrix  said  of  Boling- 
broke  and  Marlborough  and  Harley,  of  Addison 
and  Swift  and  the  Duchess. 

This  is  what  he  would  read — some  of  the 
allusions  seem,  indeed,  to  be  singular  for  a 
beauty  and  wit  of  the  last  century : 

"  Marriage  ought  never  to  be  entered  into 
for  any  other  purpose  than  comfort,  and  there 
is  none  without  consequence  and  fortune : 
without  these  it  is  more  prudent  to  live  single." 

"  For  this  life  there  is  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment. The  happiest  are  those  who  sup- 
port misfortune  best.  I  find  that  travellers  ex- 
aggerate; there  is  scarcity  of  money  in  all 
families,  and  in  all  countries  people  have  poor 
relations  to  support." 
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"There  is  no  knowing  how  marriages  may 
turn  out — women  may  treat  husbands  ill,  leave 
them,  die  before  them  ;  but  if  a  good  provision 
be  made  for  the  husband,  there  is  nothing  lost 
by  risking  a  marriage." 

"  Walter  Scott's  novels  would  amuse  you 
very  much.    They  are  read  by  people  of  all 

ages,  and  are  almost  all  historical  Walter 

Scott  has  made  a  large  fortune  by  his  novels." 

"  She  has  made  the  greatest  match  that  any 
woman  ever  made,  and  I  suppose  now  that 
people  will  see  that  Mrs.  Caton  was  right  in 
starving  herself  to  keep  her  daughters  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  is  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  He  married  an  Italian  sing- 
er, by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  children.  She 
is  dead.    He  has  no  fortune;  he  is  over  head 

and  ears  in  debt  The  Catons,  I  suppose, 

will  be  enchanted  at  the  match,  and  with  rea- 
son, too,  for  it  gives  them  a  rank  in  Europe; 
and  with  Mr.  Carroll's  money  to  keep  it  up, 
they  may  be  considered  the  most  fortunate  in 

the  United  States  of  America  I  can  only 

say,  if  Jerome  were  a  girl,  and  had  made  such 
a  match,  I  am  convinced  that  I  should  have 
died  with  joy." 

"In  America  there  are  no  resources  except 
marriage  ;  and  as  there  was  no  one  there  for 
me  to  marry,  I  very  naturally  sought  to  quit 
a  place  where  I  was  not  pleased." 

"  I  am  sure  that  backwardness  has  been  a 
great  disadvantage  to  myself." 

"  Mrs.  Caton  has  set  ine  a  good  example  on  the 
subject.  She  has,  however,  been  more  fortu- 
nate in  fixing  her  children  than  I  can  hope  to 
be.  I  think  they  are  the  most  fortunate  peo- 
ple I  have  ever  heard  or  read  of.  Louisa  has 
made  a  great  match.  He  is  very  handsome, 
not  more  than  twenty-eight,  and  will  be  a 
duke,  with  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year." 

"  After  I  had  married  the  brother  of  an 

emperor,  I  had  not  the  meanness  of  spirit  to 
descend  from  such  an  elevation  to  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  being  the  wife  of  an  Ameri- 
can." 

"  Can  you,  for  love  or  money,  contrive  to 
send  me  a  string  of  while  topazes?  I  want  to 
wear  it  as  a  necklace,  and  pretend  that  they 

are  diamonds  I  was  very  intimate  with 

Lady  Normanby  the  last  year  of  her  reign  at 
Florence.  She  is  the  very  quintessence  of 
fashion — the  fine  ilower  of  bon  ton.  All  is  vex- 
ation and  vanity." 

The  amazed  Mr.  Warrington  would  turn  and 
turn,  and  sift  and  sift,  but  this  is  all  the  Ches- 
terfield and  Rochefoucauld  and  Franklin  that 
he  would  find.  These  are  all  the  glimpses  of 
the  dazzling  Bolingbroke  and  the  famous  Marl- 
borough and  the  wily  Duchess  that  could  be 
gat  hered  from  the  letters  of  the  beautiful  Lady 
Beatrix.  They  would  prove  to  be  nothing  but 
a  record  of  the  consuming  desire  of  a  merce- 
nary woman  to  marry  her  son  to  a  fortune, 
and  of  her  rage  when  he  marries  the  woman 
that  he  loves  ;  and  poor  Mr.  Warrington  would 
think  that  his  wits  were  going,  if  upon  look- 


ing closer  at  the  fading  signature  upon  the 
fragile  page,  ho  should  read,  instead  of  Bea- 
trix Esmond,  Betsey  Patterson. 


The  latest  foreign  observer  of  our  morals 
and  manners,  who  has  written  a  book  describ- 
ing them,  is  Sir  George  Campbell,  a  Liberal 
member  of  Parliament,  and  evidently  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  feeling,  as  well  as  an  intel- 
ligent and  shrewd  traveller.  His  book  is  com- 
posed of  familiar  lectures  to  his  Scotch  con- 
stituents, and  it  is  colloquial  and  simple  in 
tone — a  kind  of  rough-and-ready  sketch  of  us 
Avhich  is  faithful  and  sincere.  There  are  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  book  which  are  very  A^aluable 
politically,  containing  much  that  all  Americans 
may  wisely  ponder.  There  is,  however,  noth- 
ing of  the  prig  or  pedant  in  Sir  George's 
talk,  and  he  does  not  patronize  us.  There 
would  be  no  harm  done  if  he  did,  for  there  are 
few  more  genuinely  comical  figures  than  that 
of  the  Briton  patronizing  other  countries,  and 
especially  this  precocious  offspring  of  his  own. 
Somebody  lately  complained  that  we  must  en- 
dure to  be  patronized  by  Anthony  Trollope  in 
his  paper  upon  Hawthorne  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican. But  that  suggestion  is  of  itself  delight- 
fully humorous.  Mr.  Trollope  patronizing  us 
in  writing  about  Hawthorne  is  certainly  "de- 
licious." Victor  Hugo  might  likewise  patron- 
ize the  English  in  a  paper  upon  Shakespeare. 
Until  we  saw  this  sensitiveness  we  were  not 
aware  that  we  could  be  patronized. 

It  is  possible,  however,  profitably  to  criti- 
cise some  things  which  attract  the  attention 
of  the  traveller  in  this  happy  clime,  and  this 
Sir  George  Campbell  has  done  with  perfect 
good  humor.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  it  is 
curious  that  a  nation  so  inventive  and  pro- 
gressive should  be  satisfied  with  so  dead  a 
level  of  uniformity  in  many  things.  Have  we 
not  all  observed  it  for  ourselves?  Has  not 
this  very  Easy  Chair  erewhile  commented  dif- 
fidently upon  that  omnipresent  fried  beefsteak 
steeped  in  grease  at  the  public  morning  table? 
and  that  universal  white  pastry  and  buck- 
wheat cake,  have  they  not  been  remarked  in 
the  works  of  authority  that  reprove  our  cook- 
ery? Sir  George  observes  that  all  our  hotels 
are  on  the  same  plan,  and  our  railway  car- 
riages, "and  so  are  some  other  things."  But 
here,  indeed,  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  railway  carriages  and  the 
larger  hotels  are  not  unusually  good.  He  says 
truly  that  we  have  not  the  cozy,  comfortable 
English  hotel  or  the  foreign  cafe.  But  the 
reason  is  obvious.  This  is  a  travelling  nation 
of  widely  diffused  population.  In  England  the 
country  is  small,  the  population  compact,  and 
the  travelling  class  largely  composed  of  people 
of  leisure  and  fortune.  In  such  a  country  the 
inns  will  be  small  and  comfortable.  But  when 
travel  greatly  Increases,  the  hotels  will  grow 
larger.  The  Grand  Hotel  and  the  other  cara- 
vansaries in  Paris  are  the  natural  result  of  the 
immense  modern  travel.  Cafe's,  also,  like  clubs, 
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are  the  product  of  leisure,  and  leisure  is  not  yet 
an  American  possession.  The  American  land- 
lord must  provide  for  a  vast  shifting  throng  of 
busy  people,  and  it  is  good  economy  to  build  a 
huge  hotel  and  to  distribute  the  company  by 
elevators  upon  a  dozen  floors.  In  place  of 
the  caf6  of  the  boulevards,  lunch-rooms  down 
town,  and  ice-cream  and  refreshment  saloons 
near  the  theatres  and  halls,  are  practicable; 
but  the  company  for  the  cafe"  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared. 

Our  Sir  George  with  sly  sarcasm  remarks 
that  the  reading-rooms  and  other  public  apart- 
ments are  not  very  comfortable,  but  the  bar- 
ber's shop  attached  to  every  American  hotel 
is  luxurious.  He  agrees  with  Mr.  Trollope  in 
denouncing  as  "the  most  horrible  place  in  the 
world  the  ladies'  room,  Avhich  is  always  the 
stillest,  barest,  and  most  uncomfortably  gor- 
geous place  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive — ■ 
not  a  book,  or  a  newspaper,  or  a  domestic  com- 
fort of  any  kind — a  place  into  which  a  stran- 
ger can  hardly  dare  to  enter  unless  he  be  a 
man  of  iron  nerves;  and  if  he  does  enter,  can 
not  make  himself  comfortable  in  any  way." 
What  honest  American  can  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart  and  deny  it?  What  can  be  less 
home-like,  or  more  freezing  and  forbidding, 
than  this  kind  of  "ladies'  parlor,"  or  drawing- 
room  ?  It  is  as  domestic  and  comfortable  as 
an  upholsterer's  wareroom,  and  no  more  so. 
Sir  George  very  naturally  asks  why,  with  all 
our  experience  of  Continental  travelling,  we 
don't  condescend  to  introduce  into  our  public 
j>alaces  some  of  "the  nice  comfortable  draw- 
ing-rooms in  Swiss  and  other  hotels."  And 
why  do  we  not  ?  In  great  part  because  Amer- 
icans generally  have  not  the  English  desire  of 
snug  comfort.  As  a  nation  we  are  much  more 
gregarious  than  our  elder  brother  Bull.  An 
American  is  squeezed  in  an  omnibus  or  street 
car,  or  "doubled  up"  at  a  crowded  inn,  with 
very  much  more  equanimity  than  his  brother 
Bull.  As  Sir  George  says,  this  country  seems 
to  the  English  stranger  upon  his  arrival  very 
much  like  his  own.  The  language,  above  all, 
is  the  same,  the  general  aspect  of  life  is  very 
similar.  But  still  the  national  character  and 
characteristics  are  different.  Sir  George  re- 
marks  truly  that  public  life  in  the  hotel  hall  is 
what  the  American  men  seem  to  like  best.  It 
is  a  fact,  and  it  is  due  to  many  causes,  and 
among  them  the  imperfect  education,  and  con- 
sequently more  limited  resources,  of  the  vast 
"travelling  public"  in  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  much  of  the  same  smaller  public  in 
England.  Another  reason,  doubtless,  is  differ- 
ence of  temperament. 

But  the  fact,  whatever  the  reason  may  be, 
undoubtedly  goes  far  to  explain  many  of  the 
other  phenomena  that  Sir  George  notes.  A 
people  which  likes  to  swarm  in  huge  hotel 
halls  will  not  be  fastidious  about  cozy  and 
comfortable  parlors.  If  the  American  man 
likes  the  throng  of  the  hall,  the  American 
woman  likes  to  sit  in  a  rocking-chair  in  the 


gorgeously  dreary  ladies'  room  and  survey  the 
dresses  and  the  demeanor  of  other  women. 
English  observers  in  this  country  ought  to  re- 
member that  impressions  of  national  charac- 
teristics are  given  here  by  the  average  Amer- 
ican, while  in  England  they  are  furnished  by 
select  Englishmen.  When  an  American  goes 
to  England,  he  sees  with  his  imagination,  he 
beholds  the  country  of  Chaucer  and  Shakes- 
peare, of  Alfred  and  Runnymede,  of  the  green 
lanes  and  way-side  inns  of  song  and  story, 
of  a  splendid  and  historic  aristocracy,  of  in- 
finite riches,  of  inspiring  association,  and  a 
country  also  in  which  such  a  traveller  does 
not  see  the  actual  people  of  to-day  as  a  stran- 
ger sees  them  here.  The  superficial  impres- 
sion of  England  is  given  by  a  select  class,  that 
of  the  United  States  by  the  average  citizen, 
and  while  many  things  in  this  country  are  dis- 
tasteful to  the  conventional  standard  of  the 
intelligent  English  traveller,  he  would  hardly 
deny  that  there  is  a  general  refinement  or  free- 
dom from  vulgarity  in  "  the  States"  which 
among  the  less  educated  part  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen does  not  exist. 

Sir  George's  book  is  well  worth  reading  and 
heeding.  It  is  pleasant  to  compare  both  its 
tone  and  the  comments  upon  it  with  the  tone 
of  the  English  traveller  of  sixty  years  ago  and 
the  comments  upon  his  performance.  How 
very  thin-skinned  our  good  fathers  were! 
How  the  sneer  of  some  absurd  cockney  seemed 
to  sting!  Paulding  wrote  a  squib  in  revenge 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  many  sensi- 
tive American  souls.  But  of  most  of  the  books 
about  us  Mr.  Toots's  aphorism  was  the  suffi- 
cient criticism — 'twas  of  no  kind  of  conse- 
quence. There  was  an  old  fellow  long  ago, 
destitute  of  the  social  amenities,  Avho  was 
asked,  upon  returning  from  a  certain  place,  if 
he  had  left  any  one  there.  "Yes,"  he  answer- 
ed, "  or  rather,  no ;  for  there  was  only  Seebody, 
and  he  ain't  nobody."  Seebody  wrote  a  great 
many  books  of  travel  in  America.  But  Sir 
George's  is  of  another  kind. 


There  is  no  more  fascinating  reading  than 
a  good  autobiography,  and  some  of  the  most 
delightful  books  are  the  stories  of  the  lives  of 
famous  persons  written  by  themselves.  We 
hardly  dare  to  mention  any,  lest  the  best  of  so 
illustrious  a  host  should  escape  us.  Cicero's 
letters,  for  instance,  to  begin  far  away ;  Sully's 
memoirs;  Montaigne;  Benveuuto  Cellini;  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury;  Gibbon;  Rousseau;  Goe- 
the ;  Franklin.  These  are  but  specimen  names 
of  those  who  have  told  their  own  story ;  but 
what  entertainment  and  instruction,  what  wit 
and  wisdom,  what  pictures  of  life  and  passion, 
always  fresh  and  charming,  they  suggest!  If 
a  man  could  have  but  one  kind  of  book,  he 
would  probably  select  poetry.  But  if  he  could 
have  two,  would  not  the  second  be  autobiog- 
raphy ?  He  would  get  a  great  deal  of  poetry 
with  that,  too,  and  history,  and  manners,  and 
morals,  and  what  an  immense  quantity  of  the 
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proper  study  of  mankind  !  It  was  a  valuable 
series  which  Mr.  Howells  began  some  time 
since,  and  which  included  Lord  Herbert,  the 
Margravine  of  Baireuth,  Gibbon,  Alfieri,  Gol- 
doni,  Thomas  Ellwood ;  and  it  has  stopped — if 
indeed  it  must  be  so — for  any  reason  but  lack 
of  material. 

Yet  it  might  easily  seem  that  autobiography 
would  be  the  most  unsatisfactory  instead  of 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  kinds  of  literature. 
A  man  who  is  painting  his  own  portrait  will 
not  consciously  deform  himself  for  the  scorn 
or  derision  of  posterity.  Whatever  the  prov- 
erb may  say,  he  certainly  will  not  have  a  fool 
for  a  hero  if  he  can  help  it.  Yet  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  if  a  fool  writes  an  autobiogra- 
phy, the  portrait  of  a  fool  is  the  result.  Has 
the  gentle  reader  ever  been  in  Florence,  and 
does  he  remember,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi, 
the  portraits  of  the  famous  painters  by  them- 
selves ?  Or  has  he  ever  contemplated  those  of 
our  own  National  Academicians  by  the  same 
artists  ?  Does  he  recall  an  ill-favored  man 
among  them  ?  Are  they  not  two  collections 
of  portraits  of  a  remarkably  uniform,  hand- 
some, and  picturesque  society  ?  And  yet,  again, 
are  not  such  portraits  among  the  most  delight- 
ful, and  probably  the  best,  that  we  see  ?  With 
Raphael's  Julius  and  Leo,  and  the  great  Ti- 
tians,  and  the  Vandycks  and  Rubens  and  Ve- 
lasquez, are  not  the  heads  of  those  masters  by 
themselves  quite  as  interesting?  We  might 
suppose  that  painters  who  drew  their  own 
likenesses  would  flatter  sitters  instinctively 
and  inordinately.  But  have  we  not  probably 
as  intrinsically  true  portraits  of  the  great  art- 
ists as  the  photograph  would  have  given  us? 
Indeed,  do  we  not  all  secretly  feel,  when  we 
see  our  own  photographs,  that  the  sun  has  been 
exceedingly  unjust  to  us  ?  May  not  a  man  be 
honestly  conscious  of  better  looks  than  the  re- 
sult of  the  "Now,  Sir,  please  put  on  a  plea- 
sant expression,"  of  the  excellent  photographic 
artist  ?  When  Webster  is  told  to  look  benign- 
ly at  a  knot-hole,  and  not  to  wink,  while  a 
worthy  man,  smelling  of  chemicals,  puts  his 
head  in  a  vise,  perks  up  his  chin,  and  times 
him  with  a  silver  watch,  how  can  we  reason- 
ably expect  that  the  process  will  result  in  an 
adequate  likeness  ?  It  is  not  the  form  of  his 
nose  and  brow,  and  "a  pleasant  expression," 
and  brushed  hair,  and  chin  at  an  angle  that 
we  want,  but  Webster — 

"  the  front  of  Jove  himself ; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command." 

This  is  what  the  painters  give  us  in  their  own 
portraits.  Why  not  Webster,  or  Goethe,  or 
Gibbon,  or  Franklin,  in  their  autobiographies  ? 

Mr.  Seward  was  once  asked  why  he  had  not 
kept  a  diary  during  the  war.  He  sent  for  a 
book,  which  was  brought  to  him — a  huge  blank 
book  bound  in  russia,  with  a  padlock  and  key. 
"There,"  said  he ;  "  I  bought  this  book  for  the 
purpose.  I  made  every  arrangement.  I  de- 
termined to  write  hero  every  day  the  history 
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of  events.  I  was  quite  ardent  in  my  purpose  ; 
but  when  I  reflected  that  I  was  to  be  a  chief 
actor  in  the  events  to  be  recorded,  and  that  my 
diary  would  lie  under  suspicion  of  being  a  spe- 
cial plea,  an  apologia  pro  vita  mia  in  a  poor 
sense,  I  decided  to  let  somebody  else  tell  the 
story."  Suppose  that  Caesar  had  made  the 
same  decision,  or  Sully!  Who  are  to  give  us 
authentic  accounts  of  events  if  not  the  chief 
actors  in  them?  And  nothing  is  surer  than 
that  the  secondary  writers  will  have  a  distort- 
ing admiration  or  dislike  of  the  chief  actors 
whom  they  describe,  so  that  their  work  will  be 
as  inaccurate  as  any  autobiographical  record 
of  the  actors  themselves.  Historians  and  bi- 
ographers take  sides  with  persons  and  events 
quite  as  ardently  as  any  man  would  take  sides 
with  himself.  Frederick  the  Great's  autobi- 
ography would  have  been  less  flattering  to  its 
hero  than  Carlyle's  memoir. 

Iu  the  literary  and  private  autobiographies 
there  are  other  charms,  such  as  those  of  Cot- 
ton and  Gibbon.  Here  are  the  fine  details  of 
daily  private  life  in  town  or  country  of  an- 
other century,  the  manners,  the  customs,  the 
minor  incidents,  which  supply  the  vivid  "  local 
color"  which  is  essential  to  the  true  picture. 
There  is  oue  amusing  touch  of  this  kind  iu  an 
essay  of  Leigh  Hunt's  upon  "Early  Rising," 
in  the  Indicator.  It  carries  the  reader  instant- 
ly into  the  cold  winter  bedroom  of  the  London 
house  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  before 
the  era  of  warni  houses,  recalling  the  time 
with  a  freshness  that  fixes  it  forever.  We 
were  speaking  last  month  of  Macaulay's  fa- 
mous third  chapter.  To  many  readers  it  is 
the  most  delightful  in  his  history,  and  to  all  it 
is  most  graphic  and  entertaining.  It  is  so  be- 
cause of  the  universal  and  instinctive  desire 
to  know  under  what  outward  conditions  the 
events  that  interest  us  occurred,  and  the  per- 
sons who  are  historic  moved.  The  details 
which  give  the  charm  to  that  chapter  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  the  private  autobiographies  re- 
cord. How  the  lively  story  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  would  be  dulled  if  Pepys's 
Diary  were  unknown !  and  how  many  inval- 
uable touches  of  the  time  we  owe  to  Evelyn ! 
Both  Evelyn  and  Pepys  painted  their  own 
portraits  in  their  diaries.  They  may  have 
even  intended  to  flatter  themselves,  and  to 
present  an  attractive  figure  to  posterity,  for 
when  a  man  writes  he  writes  for  somebody. 
But  whatever  they  intended,  the  portraits  are 
there,  and  nobody  questions  or  doubts  their 
fidelity,  the  portraits  of  the  men  and  of  the 
times. 

No  canons  can  be  prescribed  for  writing 
autobiography,  because  its  essential  charm 
is  its  individuality.  We  do  not  wish  that 
the  writer  shall  conform  to  a  uniform  stand- 
ard, but  that  he  shall  be  himself.  Pepys  must 
not  try  to  write  like  Ciesar.  We  do  not  care 
to  see  Hortensius  in  a  bob-wig.  And  there 
are  very  different  degrees  of  interest  in  au- 
tobiographies.   Colley  Cibber  is  a  little  tedi- 
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ons,  but  Colley  Cibber  was  probably  a  little 
tedious  iu  the  llesh.  Madame  D'Arblay  leaves 
au  impression  of  a  tbiu  personality,  but  no 
history  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  gives 
so  actual  aud  life-like  a  picture  as  her  diary 
of  the  dull  routine  of  royal  domesticity.  It  is 
the  unconsciousness,  or  even  the  conscious  un- 
consciousness, the  impossibility  of  the  writer's 
hiding  himself,  which  makes  autobiography 
peculiarly  attractive.  A  man  who  deals  with 
public  affairs,  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  will  leave 
to  history  the  detailed  description  of  great 
events,  while  he  supplies  the  obscurer  private 
facts  known  to  him  because  he  is  the  chief 
actor.  The  author,  if  he  thinks  of  what  his 
reader  wishes  to  know,  will,  in  writing  his  au- 
tobiography, describe  the  habits  of  labor,  the 
origin  of  his  works,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  seized 
and  described,  the  incidents  and  characters 
which  are  naturally  brought  to  his  eye  and 
mind.  His  wisdom  and  wit  and  fancy  and  hu- 
mor, the  setting  of  his  story,  nature  has  already 
supplied  in  giving  him  his  genius.  There  is 
no  model  autobiography,  for  the  garrulity  of 
Pepys,  again,  is  as  characteristic  and  delight- 
ful as  the  grave  sententiousness  of  Caesar. 
An  author  of  trained  literary  habits,  with  a 
fastidious  sense  of  literary  art,  will  produce 
an  autobiography  as  different  as  that  of  Gib- 
bon from  Richardson's  Letters.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  natural  fruit,  which,  against  the  usual  rule, 
is  sweeter  than  any  other. 


If  Plato's  Academy  was  to  be  revived  upon 
the  Western  continent,  no  spot  could  have 
been  more  fitting  than  the  banks  of  the  tran- 
quil Concord,  where  the  Revolutionary  farmers 
fired  their  famous  shot,  the  home  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  and  Alcott,  and  for  some  years  of 
Hawthorne.  Indeed,  the  very  spot  selected 
is  just  below  the  hill  along  which  the  farm- 
ers hurried  above  the  retreating  British,  and 
which  Hawthorne  has  enchanted  with  his  un- 
finished and  powerful  story  of  Sejrtimius  Fel- 
ton.  There,  upon  the  edge  of  the  meadow- 
land,  near  Emerson's  house  and  Hawthorne's 
latest  home,  Mr.  Alcott,  with  the  invincible 
placidity  and  faith  which  keep  him  young  at 
eighty,  and  Miss  Peabody,  who  kept  his  "Rec- 
ord of  a  School,"  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  the  practical 
philanthropist  and  untiring  secretary  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  have  this  year 
opened  a  summer  school  of  philosophy,  enlist- 
ing the  services  of  accomplished  associates 
from  the  West  and  the  East.  The  project 
seemed  to  many  an  attempted  transcendental 
revival  which  was  sure  to  fail,  and  jierhaps  a 
little  ridiculously.  But  the  desert  of  the  jiro- 
jectors  would  have  been  small  if  they  had  not 
dared  to  put  it  to  the  touch,  while  ridicule  is 
a  quality  that  can  be  attached  to  the  best 
things,  as  a  boy  could  have  pinned  a  piece  of 
paper  to  the  skirts  of  Washington. 

The  story  of  the  summer's  success,  howev- 
er, for  the  project  did  not  fail,  has  been  told 
anonymously,  but  we  suspect  by  Mr.  Sanborn, 


and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  stimulate  the  study  of  the  higher 
philosophy  and  general  interest  in  intellectual 
life ;  and  it  was  to  be  accomplished  by  lectures 
upon  philosophical  and  spiritual  topics,  upon 
art  and  literature,  and  by  conversations  in  the 
manner  which  Mr.  Alcott  has  made  familiar. 
The  lecturers  and  teachers  associated,  besides 
Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  were  Professor 
Peirce  of  Harvard,  Professor  W.  T.  Harris  of 
St.  Louis,  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  also  from  the  West, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  Mr.  D.  A.  Wasson,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Dr.  Bartol,  Colonel  Higginson,  Mr.  Thomas 
Davidson,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  school  was  Mr.  Emery,  of  Illinois. 
There  were  five  courses  of  ten  lectures  each, 
for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  during  five 
weeks ;  while  the  sixth  day  was  devoted  to  ten 
more  lectures.  All  creeds  and  all  parts  of  the 
country,  except  the  extreme  South,  were  rep- 
resented in  the  school,  and  the  whole  number 
of  persons  who  attended  one  or  more  sessions 
of  the  school  was  between  three  hundred  and 
fifty  and  four  hundred.  The  projectors  did 
not  wish  to  have  more  than  fifty  course  pu- 
pils, nor  would  they  begin  with  less  than  thir- 
ty. The  receipts  were  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred dollars.  Each  lecturer  was  paid  the  sum 
stipulated,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  expenses 
was  somewhat  less  than  seven  hundred  dollars. 

The  good  people  of  the  town,  it  is  reported, 
rather  expected  to  laugh  or  pity.  So  there 
were  those  of  another  loveliest  village  of  the 
plain  who  are  said  to  have  remained  to  pray. 
The  good  people  of  Concord  did  not  laugh  or 
pity,  but  saw  with  pleasure  another  leaf  add- 
ed to  the  laurel  of  their  fame.  The  conver- 
sations recalled  the  colloquial  encounters  of 
Margaret  Fuller  and  Emerson,  and  Parker  and 
Lowell  and  Fredrika  Bremer,  and  the  brilliant 
"transcendental"  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  The  lectures  were  xirofouud  and  satis- 
factory. It  was  not  thought  best  to  admit 
teachers  of  "  the  so-called  positive,  or  cosmic, 
or  evolutional  philosophy.  This  way  of  think- 
ing was  thought  to  find  its  refutation  and  so- 
lution in  the  more  spiritual  philosophy  taught 
by  Mr.  Alcott,  Dr.  Jones,  Professor  Harris,  etc., 
and  it  was  not  deemed  best  to  introduce  a  re- 
futed or  a  warmly  disputed  proposition  into 
the  course  of  instruction."  Indeed,  religious 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  Avere  observable 
throughout  all  the  exercises.  The  limitations 
seem  to  be  a  little  perilous,  unless  the  school 
is  designed  to  be  one  of  a  special  form  of  phi- 
losophy. If  objections  to  teachers  of  the  evo- 
lutional philosophy  would  exclude  Darwin  or 
his  American  expositor,  Chauncey  Wright,  if 
he  were  still  living,  the  Concord  school  would 
still  lack  a  final  grace.  The  success  was  so 
great  that  the  school  will  be  opened  another 
year,  and  probably  with  the  same  general 
course  of  instruction. 

Amid  the  confusion  of  summer  Wallace  com- 
mittees investigating  political  iniquities,  and 
Hepburn  committees  inquiring  into  railroad 
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despotisms,  and  the  general  eager  hum  of  mon- 
ey-making life,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear,  also, 
this  fine  strain  of  divine  philosophy,  and  to 
know  that  the  noisy  strife  of  "  skent  per  shent" 
does  not  drown  the  music  of  a  higher  conten- 
tion. Throughout  his  long  and  serene  life  Mr. 
Alcott  has  maintained  an  unswerving  fidelity 
to  spiritual  interests,  and  if  his  service  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  taste  rather  than  of  pow- 
er, it  is  none  the  less  a  genuine  service,  being 
the  unvarying  preference  of  the  intellectual 
life  to  all  others,  and  revealing  to  all  men, 
in  the  unwithering  freshness  of  accumulated 
years,  the  exceeding  great  reward  of  such  fidel- 
ity. It  is  a  fitting  and  beautiful  crown  to  such 
a  life  that  in  his  orchard  house,  suggestive  of 
the  simple  natural  delights  which  have  been 
always  dear  to  him,  he  should  gather  a  school 
of  the  higher  philosophy,  and  in  the  very  heart 
of  Yankee-land  compel  glad  and  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  success. 


When  all  the  possible  fun  of  Pinafore,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  seemed  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted, there  was  a  delightful  renewal  of  it 
by  the  appearance  of  a.  gentleman  who  had 
been  abroad  during  the  epidemic,  and  bad  not 
heard  of  it.  "Has  this  Pinafore  anything  to 
do  with  a  child's  garment  ?"  he  asked,  blandly, 
in  a  company  as  delighted  by  the  question  as 
were  Mr.  Weller  and  his  friends  upon  the  pond 
when  Mr.  Tupman  set  forth  on  skates.  But 
it  was  gilding  gold  and  painting  the  lily  when 
he  attributed  to  this  mysterious  and  pervasive 
Pinafore  every  joke  and  allusion  that  he  did  not 
understand.  If  some  one  ventured  an  original 
witticism,  " Pinafore,  I  suppose,''  was  his  re- 
sponse, which  was  inexpressibly  gratifying, 
and  prolonged  the  hilarity  of  that  charming 
burlesque  under  a  wholly  new  form.  But 
there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  it,  also,  for  it 
inevitably  suggested  the  question,  What  is  to 
take  the  place  of  Pinafore  in  the  winter's  en- 
joyments ? 

The  popularity  of  the  pleasant  play  has 
been  severely  criticised  as  an  indication  of  ut- 
ter frivolity,  and  we  have  cited  the  remark  of 
the  accomplished  Englishman,  that  a  public 
which  fell  into  a  frenzy  over  Pinafore  could 
not  enjoy  nor  understand  Homer.  But  why 
might  he  not  have  said  the  same  of  Pick- 
wick? Everybody  in  England  laughed  over 
it.  The  judge  on  the  bench  and  the  stable- 
boy  in  the  stall  smiled  or  roared  as  Mr.  Win- 
kle revolved  around  his  horse,  or  Mr.  Pick- 
wick looked  out  in  dismay  from  the  curtains 
of  the  wrong  bed.  Conversation  bubbled 
with  Sam  Wellerisms.  Everything  was  as 
the  donkey  said  when  he  met  the  wheelbar- 
row, or  as  the  elephant  remarked  when  he 
scratched  his  head.  How  could  a  people  which 
so  heartily  enjoyed  "chops  and  tomato  sauce" 
also  enjoy 

"Thebes  and  Pelopg  line, 
And  the  tale  of  Troy  divine"? 

The  misfortune  of  tho  Pickwicks  always  is 


that,  good  as  the  Nicholas  Nicklcbys  may  be, 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  as  good.  The  fresh- 
ness of  the  surprise  can  never  be  renewed,  and 
presently  the  memory  of  the  surprise  and  first 
delight  becomes  a  tradition,  magnified  and  il- 
luminated by  the  glamour  of  tradition.  When, 
after  many  years  of  retirement,  Fanny  Kem- 
ble,  as  she  was  fondly  called,  returned  to  the 
stage,  she  could  not  hold  her  own  unless  she 
did  not  only  as  well  as  before,  but  as  well  as 
admiring  and  regretting  memory  supposed 
that  she  did  before.  That  was  impossible. 
Mrs.  Siddons  would  disappoint  us  now,  could 
we  see  her  as  our  grandfathers  and  their  fa- 
thers saw  her.  Renown  has  given  her  a  height 
which  mortals  do  not  attain.  Could  she  ap- 
pear, she  must  be  not  only  what  she  was,  but 
what  our  enlarging  and  enchanting  imagina- 
tions make  her  to  have  been.  It  is  not  other- 
wise with  the  fortunate  burlesque.  Although 
the  successor  of  Pinafore  may  be  as  humorous 
a„nd  sparkling,  the  fun  as  excellent,  the  music 
as  rippling  and  charming,  it  can  not  be  as 
new.  The  bloom  of  novelty,  the  glow  of 
dawn,  is  irreparable.  It  is  as  true  of  Pinafore 
as  of  the  morning,  as  of  Homer. 

There  is,  however,  one  permanent  consola- 
tion :  it  is  that  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  were  caught.  We  have  a  secret 
pity  for  the  generation  that  knew  not  Pick- 
wick. But  that  generation  pitied  their  fathers 
who  had  no  Byron  to  sing  for  them,  and  no 
Walter  Scott  to  tell  them  stories.  While  each 
age  enjoys  its  own  genius,  it  enjoys  also  the 
consciousness  that  there  will  be  yet  new  forms 
and  fruits  of  genius.  It  is  true  of  "seasons" 
as  of  ages  and  generations.  We  know  that 
the  humor  which  flowers  in  Pickwick  will  pres- 
ently appear  in  literature  in  some  work  now, 
of  course,  inconceivable,  hut  not  less  unique 
and  delightful.  The  fun  of  the  Pinafore,  also, 
may  not  return  in  any  play  of  this  season,  but 
suddenly  in  some  new  form  it  will  take  the 
town  and  enliven  all  conversation.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  its  authors  are  hard  at  work, 
and  it  has  been  hinted  that  they  will  try  a 
satire  upon  the  army  in  the  Pinafore  key.  But 
that  is  hardly  probable.  Even  if  the  result 
were  as  good,  it  would  not  seem  so.  But  the 
"  Bab  Ballads,"  which  furnished  the  motif  oi the 
Pinafore,  are  full  of  similar  humorous  sugges- 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  fear  that 
the  fun  and  the  melody  of  the  authors  will 
fail  than  that  apple-trees  will  not  bear  apjdes. 

Hawthorne  was  thought  to  have  said  some 
hard  things  of  England  in  his  book  of  English 
sketches.  But  when  he  called  the  hook  Our 
Old  Home,  ho  told  the  whole  story  ;  he  ex- 
pressed the  secret  feeling  of  tho  educated  and 
patriotic  American.  Emerson,  also,  said  of 
England's  literary  idol  of  the  hour,  that  his 
"  good"  was  good  to  eat,  and  of  England's  ec- 
clesiastical establishment,  that  if  you  pushed 
a  bishop  upon  tho  religious  question,  ho  had 
no  resource  but  to  ask  you  to  take  wine  with 
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him.  But  in  both  these  books  the  essential 
loyalty  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  authors 
to  the  true  genius  of  England  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, although  there  could  be  no  more  charac- 
teristic and  uncompromising  Americans  than 
they.  There  is  another  of  our  great  authors 
who  has  paid  the  same  tribute  to  England. 
Indeed,  it  is  upon  the  pages  of  Washington 
Irving  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  fasci- 
nating picture  of  the  traditional  and  ideal 
England.  His  imaginative  fondness  for  old 
Euglish  customs  and  life  led  him  to  describe 
them  with  charming  grace,  and  to  decorate 
them  with  quaint  allusions  and  quotations,  so 
that  he  throws  a  delicate  glamour  over  Eng- 
land, which  makes  it  to  the  half-English  Amer- 
ican heart  the  most  romantic  of  lands.  The 
very  warmth  of  jealousy  with  which  we  often 
speak  of  England  is  due  to  the  family  feeling. 
With  the  advent  of  universal  suffrage  and 
the  Irish  immigration,  it  has  been  part  of  the 
politics  of  a  great  American  x>arty  to  appeal  to 
a  hostile  sentiment  which  has  a  mixed  origin. 
Indeed,  politicians  of  all  schools  find  it  con- 
venient and  easy  to  stir  the  British  lion. 
That  kind  of  appeal  is  the  stock  "  gag"  of  the 
political  scene,  but  'tis  as  innocent  as  "  Thisne, 
dear." 

Irving,  indeed,  was  reproached  with  unpa- 
triotic fondness  for  the  Old  Home.  This  was 
natural  enough,  for  he  lived  long  in  England, 
and  his  favorite  themes  were  often  charac- 
teristically English.  But  a  little  reflection 
shows  that  they  are  thoroughly  American 
sketches  both  in  their  spirit  and  their  point 
of  view.  England  is  not  romantic  to  English- 
men in  Irving's  way.  Indeed,  it  can  be  so 
only  to  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  in  oth- 
er lands,  who  with  perfect  satisfaction  with 
their  lot,  and  pride  in  their  own  career,  turn 
with  sweet  pensiveness  of  reminiscence  to 
their  fathers'  country  —  reminiscence  which 
is  tenderly  imaginative,  and  which  invests  its 
subject  with  faery  hues.  An  American  who 
linds  his  own  country  inspiring  and  ennobling 
in  its  opportunity  and  its  prospect,  often  con- 
fesses that  it  lacks  a  soft  poetic  perspective, 
and  sighs  for  ivied  castles,  and  aucestral  trees 
in  whose  shade  Sidney's  sister  walked.  But 
were  he  born  among  them,  they  would  have 
lost  the  spell  that  he  now  feels,  and  his  life 
would  have  lost  the  richness  of  that  regret. 
As  you  look  up  the  Val  Anzasca, 

"  How  faintly  flushed,  how  phantom  fair, 
Was  Monte  Rosa  hanging  there ! 
A  thousand  shadowy  pencilled  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air." 

But  it  is  only  so  from  the  Val  Anzasca.  It  is 
not  so  when  you  try  the  terrible  ascent. 

Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  Ameri- 
ca that  with  the  modified  English  blood  in  our 
veins  Ave  have  England  to  go  to.  The  con- 
sciousness of  being  in  London  is  second  only 
to  that  of  being  in  Rome  or  Jerusalem.  Is  it 
second  ?    Is  the  soul  of  the  American  more 


stirred  by  St.  Peter's,  by  the  yellow  Arno,  by 
the  Coliseum,  by  the  tomb  in  Arqua,  than. by 
London,  by  the  daisy  in  the  field,  the  haw- 
thorn hedge,  the  lark  in  the  sky,  Westminster, 
Runnyinede  ?  And  the  fond  regard,  the  sur- 
prised, eager  delight,  the  pathos  of  pleasure, 
do  not  weaken,  they  do  but  strengthen,  that 
loitering  scion  of  kin  beyond  the  sea.  The 
stronger  and  deeper  his  romantic  reverence  for 
Eugiand,  the  better  American  is  he,  because 
less  narrow  and  prejudiced.  Generosity  of 
soul  is  greatness  of  soul.  With  gratitude 
and  sympathy  and  joy  the  sincere  American 
wanders  through  England ;  and  yet,  child  of 
his  country  and  time,  he  still  murmurs,  wist- 
fully: 

"  I  like  a  monk,  I  like  a  cowl, 
I  love  a  prophet  of  the  soul ; 
And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 
Fall  like  sweet  strains  or  pensive  smiles ; 
Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  I  that  cowled  churchman  be." 

The  latest  and  a  delightful  expression  of 
this  true  American  loyalty  of  feeling  to  Our 
Old  Home  is  a  slight  volume  called  the  Trip 
to  England,  by  William  Winter.  It  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  impression  produced  by  England 
upon  a  susceptible  and  poetic  American  ;  a 
collection  of  sketches  of  feeling,  glimpses,  as 
it  were,  into  an  endless  gallery  of  exquisite 
recollections ;  drops  from  the  full  mind  of  a 
happy  loiterer.  But  the  felicity  of  phrase  and 
the  truth  of  feeling  are  such  that  the  little 
book  touches  into  life  a  thousand  slumbering 
memories  in  the  old  traveller,  as  the  tine  vibra- 
tion of  the  guitar  thrills  all  the  stringed  in- 
struments into  musical  murmuring.  There  is 
no  better  book  to  show  the  curious  and  the 
skeptic  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  That  is  the  kind  of 
information  which  it  gives.  It  would  not 
serve  as  a  guide-book  ;  but  it  would  take  the 
traveller  to  some  of  the  points  best  worth  see- 
ing, and  it  would  speak  for  him  then  as  a 
poem  speaks. 

The  author's  taste  and  temperament  were 
as  open  to  England  as  a  bud  or  a  young  fruit 
to  the  sun -of  midsummer.  The  conservative 
tranquillity,  the  self-contained  repose,  of  the 
people  enchant  him.  It  is  still  the  ideal  Eng- 
land only  that  he  sees.  Wapping,  the  east 
quarter,  St.  Giles's,  the  factory  worker,  the 
miner,  the  agricultural  laborer,  the  unspeak- 
able snob,  do  not  appear  in  his  picture,  but 
Westminster,  and  Warwick,  and  Kenilworth, 
and  Stratford,  the  grass  that  is  greener  and 
the  roses  that  are  redder  than  any  other,  the 
honesty,  the  solidity,  the  well-tempered  bal- 
ance of  character,  the  haunts  of  great  men,  the 
gentle  refinement  of  the  landscape — all  these, 
which  are  truly  English,  also  are  the  England 
that  he  sees,  and  they  fall  on  his  heart  like 
sweet  strains  and  pensive  smiles.  "They  do 
not  dwell  in  a  perpetual  fret  and  fume  as  to 
the  acts,  thoughts,  and  words  of  other  races ; 
for  the  English  there  is  absolutely  no  public 
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opinion  outside  of  their  own  land;  they  do 
not  live  for  the  sake  of  working,  but  they  work 
for  the  sake  of  living ;  and  as  the  necessary 
preparations  for  living  have  long  since  been 
completed,  their  country  is  at  rest." 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  very  England 
that  Irving  described — the  England  of  the 
Maypole  and  Christmas,  of  Ready-money  Jack 
and  Christy  the  Huntsman.  We  look  upon  it 
with  the  same  grateful  sympathy  that  the 
young  Percy  at  Lexington  looked  upon  the 
towered  home  of  his  high-born  race,  and  felt 
— if  he  were  a  true  Englishman  and  Percy — 
that  noblesse  oblige.  For  we  do  not  wish  to  re- 
turn. The  sloop  still  loiters  with  white  sail 
upon  the  dreaming  Hudson  as  in  the  drowsy 
days  when  Rip  Van  Winkle  played  at  bowls 
upon  the  Catskill.    It  is,  indeed,  more  pictur- 


esque than  ever,  because  it  is  now  part  of  a 
beautiful  tradition : 

"  But  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  I  that  cowled  churchman  he." 

It  is  a  very  small  book  which  has  been  our 
text,  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  delicate 
pages.  It  is  in  every  way  tasteful,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  we  could  not  have  said,  when  sum 
mer  travellers  were  looking  for  summer  books, 
here  is  England  in  a  drop  of  honey;  here  is 
the  poetic  side  of  the  England  that  lies  in  the 
American  imagination.  If  you  can  not  go  and 
see  for  yourself,  here  is  a  vicar  who  has  felt 
truly  picturesque  and  romantic  England,  and 
in  a  few  words,  with  a  very  few  suggestive 
touches,  shows  you  the  kind  of  pleasure  that 
awaits  you  in  English  streets  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish landscape. 
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BURNS  gave  expression  to  a  truth  which, 
notwithstanding  its  homely  humor,  has  a 
grave  application  to  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, when  he  penned  the  lines: 

"  O  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion." 

Bitterly  as  we  Americans  resented — the  bit- 
terness being  in  proportion  to  the  unwelcome 
truths  told  us — the  exposure  of  our  charac- 
teristic personal  and  national  foibles  and  im- 
perfections by  Mrs.Trollope  and  Charles  Dick- 
ens, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  roused 
us  to  a  consciousness  of  many  things  of  which 
Ave  had  been  insensible,  and  that,  in  the  long- 
run,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of  ir- 
ritation and  sulkiness,  we  were  substantially 
benefited  by  the  opportunity  these  travellers 
gave  us  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  saw  us. 
In  like  manner,  when  De  Tocqueville,  moving 
on  a  higher  plane  than  these  superficial  sat- 
irists, analyzed  our  political  system,  frankly 
directing  attention  to  its  weak  or  defectivo 
points  while  cordially  recognizing  its  excel- 
lences, we  were  awakened  from  some  compla- 
cent dreams  by  the  plain-spoken  but  kindly 
and  sagacious  Frenchman,  and  have  since 
profited  by  his  wise  suggestions.  In  reality 
the  diagnosis  of  the  political  system,  institu- 
tions, and  methods  of  administration  of  a  coun- 
try by  a  thoughtful  and  dispassionate  foreign- 
er may  be  of  inestimable  service,  and  is  certain 
to  disclose  many  defects  that  escape  a  native. 
In  many  respects  such  an  inspection  and  di- 
agnosis are  an  anticipation  of  the  verdict  of 
history.  The  eyes  of  an  intelligent  foreigner 
are  not  blurred  by  the  mist  of  use  and  wont, 
of  routine  and  prejudice,  that  so  effectually 
blinds  us;  and  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  wel- 
come rather  than  resent  the  revelations  of 
his  clearer  vision.  American  publicists  and 
statesmen  are  greatly  indebted  to  foreigu  phil- 


osophic political  observers  like  De  Tocque- 
ville, who  have  complimented  our  country  by 
their  elaborate  studies  of  its  people  and  insti- 
tutions. Placing  this  high  valuation  on  the  in- 
vestigations of  thoughtful  and  sincere  foreign- 
ers, we  heartily  welcome  an  extensive  work 
by  the  eminent  German  professor  Dr.  H.  von 
Hoist,  the  second  volume  of  which  is  now  pub- 
lished, with  the  title,  The  Constitutional  and 
Political  History  of  the  United  States,1  and  which 
traces  our  political  and  constitutional  history 
in  deliberate  detail  from  the  accession  of  Jack- 
son to  the  close  of  Tyler's  administration.  Its 
review  of  political  events  and  parties  is  close 
and  caustic,  and  embraces,  among  a  multitude 
of  other  particulars,  accounts  of  the  caucus, 
and  its  mode  of  nominating  Presidential  can- 
didates; of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  convention  method,  with  a  criti- 
cism of  the  new  method ;  of  the  rise  of  the 
abolitionists ;  of  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  and  of  the  question  of  the  right  of 
petition ;  of  the  United  States  Bank  conflict 
and  overthrow ;  of  the  nullification  imbroglio  ; 
of  the  dissensions  arising  from  the  Missouri 
Compromise ;  and  of  the  events  which  were 
instrumental  in  causing  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  Large  space  is  given  to  the  discussion 
and  analysis  of  the  constitutional  questions 
involved  in  these  and  other  issues,  as  they 
were  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  different 
parties  or  their  representative  leaders.  The 
tone  of  the  work,  with  hero  and  there  a  touch  of 
exaggeration,  is  generally  calm  and  judicial,  and 
its  reflections  are  always  astute  and  incisive. 


After  reading  Mr.  Whipple's  brilliant  essay 
"On  Daniel  Webster  as  a  Master  of  English 


i  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States.  By  Dr.  H.  von  IIoi.st,  Professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Freiburg.  Translated  by  John  J.  Lai.or,  A.M. 
1828-1S46.  Jackson's  Administration  —  Annexation  of 
Texas.   8vo,  pp.  714.   Chicago :  Callaghan  and  Co. 
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Style,"  which  is  prefixed  to  the  collected  Great 
Speeches  and  Orations  of  Daniel  Webster,2  now 
just  published,  a  friend,  iu  whose  literary  taste 
and  judgment  the  Eecord  has  great  confidence, 
declared  with  considerable  emphasis  that  as  a 
practical  guide  and  instructor  of  the  young  in 
the  art  of  composition  it  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  text-books  on  the  subject  ever  printed, 
and  that  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  would  re- 
quire it  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  all  the  pupils 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gan the  study  of  English  composition ;  and  he 
added  that  while  it  would  assist  to  liberate 
the  young  student  from  the  mechanical  uni- 
formity which  now  fetters  his  freedom  and 
stifles  his  individuality  and  originality,  pro- 
fessors of  rhetoric,  also,  would  find  in  it  an  af- 
fluence of  wise  suggestiveness  that  they  might 
profit  by,  to  the  advantage  of  their  scholars 
and  themselves.  Though  our  friend's  asser- 
tion may  seem  sweeping,  it  embodies  more 
truth  than  poetry.  In  our  own  judgment, 
however,  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Whipple's  es- 
say over  the  usual  conventional  methods  of 
guiding  the  taste  and  directing  the  practice 
of  tyros  in  English  composition  consists  large- 
ly in  its  plan  of  taking  a  single  great  model  as 
the  exponent  of  its  teachings,  of  subjecting 
the  earlier  style  of  that  model,  with  its  subse- 
quent changes  and  modifications,  to  a  critical 
inspection,  and  of  presenting  an  analysis  of  its 
characteristic  qualities  after  it  had  assumed 
its  most  perfectly  developed  form.  No  better 
model  for  such  a  purpose  than  Webster  could 
have  been  selected,  not  only  because  of  the 
marked  transitions  and  improvements  that  are 
visible  in  his  style  at  different  stages  of  its  for- 
mation, but  especially  because  the  example  of 
his  strong,  symmetrical,  logical,  condensed  and 
simple,  yet  rich  and  stately  periods  will  be  the 
best  possible  antidote  to  the  diffuseness  and 
extravagance  of  style  now  prevalent  among 
us.  The  animating  life  of  Webster's  speeches, 
which,  as  Mr.  Whipple  justly  remarks,  gives 
them  the  power  to  persuade,  convince,  and  up- 
lift the  reader's  mind ;  the  plain  force  of  man- 
hood with  which  he  grapples  every  question 
that  comes  before  his  understanding  for  settle- 
ment, and  which  leads  him  contemptuously  to 
reject  all  the  meretricious  aids  and  ornaments 
of  mere  rhetoric ;  the  simple  majesty  and  ro- 
bust energy  of  his  diction,  at  once  plain,  clear, 
terse,  and  forcible;  and  his  consummate  mas- 
tery of  pure,  strong,  and  expressive  English — 
all  these  combine  to  make  his  style  an  invig- 
orating and  useful  study.  The  collection  to 
which  this  fine  essay  is  prefixed  includes  the 
most  important  of  Webster's  occasional,  foren- 
sic, political,  and  parliamentary  speeches,  each 
being  prefaced  by  a  brief  historical  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  its  delivery,  and 
in  the  case  of  his  legal  and  diplomatic  efforts 


2  The  Great  Speeches  and  Orations  of  Daniel  Webster.. 
With  an  Essay  on  Daniel  Webster  as  a  Master  of  English 
Style,  by  Epwin  P.  Whipple.  8vo,  pp.  TOT.  Boston :  Lit- 
tle, lirown,  and  Co. 


there  is  a  succinct  preliminary  statement  of 
the  case  or  question  involved.  Besides  the 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  speeches  here 
collected  as  fine  specimens  of  oratory  and  ar- 
gument, they  have  an  interest  personal  to  their 
eminent  author,  as  illustrative  of  his  genius 
and  character,  and  as  exhibiting  the  peculiar 
mental  and  moral  qualities  that  have  made  his 
figure  one  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive 
in  our  history. 


The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's 
Life  of  the  Prince  Consort3  covers  two  years — 
1857  to  1859 — and  brings  the  biography  down 
to  within  two  years  of  the  death  of  the  Prince. 
It  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  biographer 
to  confine  the  work  within  four  volumes,  but 
as  he  proceeded  he  discovered  that  the  story 
of  Prince  Albert's  life  became  so  crowded  with 
incidents  of  important  or  pleasing  interest,  or 
which  illustrated  the  invaluable  assistance  his 
knowledge,  sagacity,  and  single-minded  sincer- 
ity enabled  him  to  render  to  the  Queen  and 
the  nation  in  times  of  public  trial  or  peril,  that 
he  determined — as  we  think,  wisely — to  elab- 
orate the  details  more  fully,  and  reserve  the 
completion  of  the  work  for  another  volume. 
Among  the  important  events  recorded  in  the 
volume,  on  all  of  which  the  Prince  exerted  a 
powerful  and  wholesome  influence,  were  the 
Franco-English  alliance,  the  Indian  mutiny, 
the  Avar  with  Persia,  the  marriage  of  the  Prin- 
cess Eoyal,  the  transfer  of  the  government  of 
India  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
crown,  and  the  war  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria. While  giving  close  attention  to  public 
concerns,  the  Prince  found  or  made  leisure  to 
give  minute  attention  to  internal  problems 
having  an  intimate  relation  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  England.  His  active  and  prac- 
tical philanthropy  and  his  educated  taste  were 
exerted  to  encourage  enterprises  for  the  health- 
ful and  elevating  amusement,  recreation,  and 
instruction  of  the  working  classes,  and  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition,  as  well  as  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  industrial  art, 
and  national  education.-  The  success  of  many 
of  these  enterprises  was  assured  by  the  clear 
judgment  that  directed  his  efforts  in  their  be- 
half. The  volume  has  also  its  tender  side,  as 
an  exposition  of  the  family  relations  of  the 
royal  family,  many  engaging  incidents  of  which 
are  recited.  The  biography  is  somewhat  pro- 
tracted, but  yet  it  is  impossible  to  point  out 
where  it  might  have  been  abbreviated  with 
advantage;  and  it  is  also  impossible  to  rise 
from  its  perusal  without  feeling  powerfully 
attracted  to  the  Prince  for  his  many  noble 
social  and  intellectual  qualities,  or  without 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Martin  that  his  life  was 
brilliant,  crowded,  animated  by  a  noble  en- 
ergy, and  dominated  by  a  sublime  repression 
of  self. 

3  The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  By 
Tiieodouk  Mabtin.  With  Portraits.  Vol.  IV.  12mo,  pp. 
424.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  biography  that 
is  less  iustructive  or  more  amusing  thau  that 
of  Rev.  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,4  the  late  ec- 
centric vicar  of  Morwenstow,  in  Cornwall, 
which  has  been  written  by  Hon.  S.  Baring- 
Gould.    A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, a  felicitous  ballad-writer,  with  poetical 
abilities  of  no  mean  order  in  a  higher  walk,  an 
archaeological  and  ecclesiological  scholar  of 
large  attainments,  a  learned  and  eloquent  di- 
vine, and  a  man  of  singularly  vigorous  com- 
mon-sense in  a  wide  range  of  things ;  with  all 
this  he  united  qualities  of  the  most  opposite 
character.    In  religion  he  was  a  mystic  and  a 
dreamer;  in  his  speculative  opinions  he  was 
an  admixture  of  the  pagan,  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Jesuit;  in  many  of  his  notions 
he  was  credulous  and  visionary — as  supersti- 
tious as  the  rudest  cowherd,  and  a  firm  be- 
liever in  charms  and  witches  and  the  evil-eye. 
Among  the  other  traits  of  his  oddly  com- 
pounded character  he  was  a  humorist,  fond  of 
indulging  in  broad  practical  jokes  of  the  horse- 
play order,  and  in  carefully  premeditated  and 
not  always  dignified  hoaxes.    He  had  the 
keenest  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  laboring 
classes,  and  energetically  devoted  himself,  at 
the  cost  of  great  labor  and  self-denial,  to  the 
alleviation  and  improvement  of  their  temporal, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  condition.    His  hu- 
manity was  of  the  broadest  and  kindliest 
mould,  and  was  uniformly  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  the  friendless  and  weak ;  but  at  the  same 
time  his  charity  was  unmethodical  and  reck- 
less, and  often  destructive  of  the  aims  for 
which  it  was  exerted.    Though  he  was  a 
High-Churchman — indeed,  as  his  biographer 
confesses,  perilously  high — he  was  a  Church- 
man sui  generis :  despising  the  evangelicals, 
although  himself  liberal  and  tolerant,  and  ex- 
ercising great  latitude  of  faith  and  practice; 
hating  ritualists  and  ritualism,  though  at- 
taching unusual  significance  to  ritualistic 
practices  and  garbs ;  audr  at  last,  in  his  bro- 
ken-down old  age,  dying  a  pervert — but  doubt- 
less an  involuntary  one — to  the  Church  of 
Rome.    Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  given  a  very 
engaging  picture  of  this  bizarre  life.    His  nar- 
rative is  enlivened  by  numerous  anecdotes  and 
traditions  that  were  treasured  by  the  eccentric 
vicar,  with  graphic  descriptions  of  the  ro- 
mantic or  solitary  scenes  amid  which  he  lived, 
and  which  he  loved  intensely,  and  with  mi- 
nute accounts  of  the  odd  daily  happenings,  of 
the  archaeological  researches,  and  of  the  poet- 
ical andintellectual  recreations  which  occupied 
the  time  of  this  exceptional  character.    It  is 
this  exceptional  character  of  the  man,  as  Ave 
have  already  intimated,  that  makes  his  biog- 
raphy utterly  valueless  for  instruction  or  ex- 
ample, and  reduces  it  to  the  lower  level  of  en- 
tertainment and  amusement. 


*  The  Vicar  of  Moricenstow.  A  Life  of  Robert  Stephen 
Hawker,  M.A.  Bv  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  12mo,  pp. 
312.   New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker. 


The  best  and  the  most  successful  biogra- 
phies have  been  those  whose  authors  were  the 
most  profoundly  in  sympathy  with  the  per- 
sons they  memorialized,  and  who  were  moved 
by  the  strength  of  their  affection  or  the  in- 
tensity of  their  admiration  to  preserve  the 
fullest  and  most  minute  personal  details  con- 
cerning them,  illustrative  of  their  habits,  ap- 
pearance, actions,  motives,  and  traits  of  tem- 
perament and  character.    Biographies  of  this 
sort — among  which  may  be  instanced  Izaak 
Walton's  lives  of  Donne  and  Herbert,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  Bos- 
well's  life  of  Johnson,  and  more  recently  Tal- 
fourd's  life  of  Lamb,  Trevelyau's  life  of  Ma- 
caulay,  and  Smiles's  admirable  biographies — 
have  been  popular  favorites  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  best  novels  have  been  so :  be- 
cause of  the  deep  interest  that  invariably 
attaches  to  a  narrative  of  varying  personal 
fortunes  and  incidents.    A  novel  is  essentially 
an  imaginary  biography,  with  the  narrative, 
the  actors,  and  the  incidents  dramatically  ar- 
ranged.   It  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  a  time 
when  history  has  become  in  a  great  mea- 
sure a  biographical  gallery,  intensely  personal 
in  its  details,  biography  has  been  losing  in 
minuteness  of  personal  description  and  narra- 
tive, and  instead  is  growing  critical  and  an- 
alytical— a  study  rather  than  a  biography. 
Mr.  Morley's  life  of  Burke5,  though  very  acute 
and  brilliant,  belongs  to  this  class.    While  it 
enters  more  fully  into  biographical  ana  than 
most  of  its  kind,  it  is  a  literary  exercise  in 
which  the  author  draws  the  moral  for  the 
reader,  instead  of  leaving  Burke's  life  and  acts 
to  make  their  impression  upon  him  and  sug- 
gest their  own  moral.    This  introduction  of 
the  critical  element  is  destructive  of  the 
charm  of  biography.    Mr.  Morley  sits  in  judg- 
ment on  Burke,  weighs  testimony  pro  and  con 
aifecting  him,  suggests  inculpatory  pleas  and 
pleas  in  mitigation  ;  and  although  he  does  all 
this  ably,  we  instinctively  feel  that  the  hand 
which  holds  the  dissecting  knife  has  little 
sympathy  for  the  subject  on  which  it  is  oper- 
ating.   This  lack  of  lively  sympatic  leads 
Mr.  Morley  to  abbreviate  unduly  the  rela- 
tion of  many  of  the  most  interesting  per- 
sonal incidents  of  Burke's  life,  and  to  omit 
much  that  throws  light  on  his  character  and 
career.    For  instance,  while  he  thinks  the  an- 
ecdote worth  preserving  of  Burke's  reply  to 
one  who  had  said  in  his  presence  that  Chat- 
ham knew  nothing  except  Spenser's  "  Faerie 
Queene" — "  No  matter  how  that  is,  whoever 
relishes  and  reads  Spenser  as  he  ought  to  be 
read,  will  have  a  strong  hold  of  the  English 
language" — he  makes  no  mention  of  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  Burke  spent  nearly  live  years 
of  the  most  impressionable  part  of  his  life 
(from  his  seventh  to  his  twelfth  year)  at  school 
at  Castletown-Roche,  near  the  ruins  of  Speu- 


5  Burke.  By  John  Moui.ky.  "  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series."  12mo,  pp.  214.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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ser  s  Irish  home,  the  Castle  of  Kilcolman — a 
place  ever  afterward  held  sacred  in  Burke's 
memory  as  connecting  the  associations  of  his 
early  boyhood  with  the  presence  and  genius 
of  the  poet.  Other  omissions  might  he  point- 
ed out,  but  we  pass  them  by,  merely  remark- 
ing that  Mr.  Morley's  account  of  the  death  of 
Burke's  son,  and  of  the  father's  attitude  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  that  child  of  many  hopes — 
than  which  we  know  of  no  tenderer  or  more 
touching  scene  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature — is  brief  to  sterility,  and  absolutely 
frigid  in  comparison  with  the  reality  as  de- 
scribed by  other  biographers  of  Burke.  Al- 
though Mr.  Morley's. volume  can  not  be  classed 
among  our  most  attractive  biographies,  it  is 
deserving  of  high  commendation  as  a  careful 
study  of  the  character  and  quality  of  Burke's 
intellect,  as  a  vigorous  and  lucid  critical  state- 
ment and  analysis  of  his  various  productions, 
as  a  thoughtful  estimate  of  the  grade  of  his 
genius  and  his  rank  as  an  orator  and  writer, 
and  as  a  brilliant  outline  of  his  career  as 
statesman,  orator,  and  profoundly  conserva- 
tive thinker  and  reasoner. 


Those  who  remember  Count  de  Gasparin's 
opportune  defense  of  our  people  and  govern- 
ment, in  his  Uprising  of  a  Free  People,  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  a  brief  and  eloquent 
memoir6  of  his  life,  that  has  just  been  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  and  which  comprises 
pleasing  glimpses  of  his  early  boyhood  and 
home,  and  of  his  academical  and  public  life, 
together  with  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  public 
events  in  which  he  was  an  influential  actor, 
and  of  his  influence  as  a  writer  and  orator 
upon  the  religious,  educational,  and  other  ques- 
tions that  agitated  France  during  his  day.  It 
is  a  quiet  but  eloquent  memorial  of  a  good 
and  brave  man,  who  made  the  most  of  the  tal- 
ents that  were  intrusted  to  him. 


The  republication  of  Dickens's  Life  of  Charles 
James  Mathews7  in  "Harper's  Franklin  Square 
Library"  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  many  of 
our  more  mature  readers  to  recall  the  appear- 
ance and  clever  impersonations  of  thatversatile 
actor  during  his  visits  to  this  country  in  1838 
and  1857,  and  also  to  revive  their  recollections 
of  the  violent  excitement  of  which  he  was  the 
innocent  cause,  and  Avhich  was  fanned  almost 
into  a  flame  by  adverse  and  friendly  partisans. 
The  volume  has  moderate  interest  as  the  rec- 
ord of  the  varied  career  of  an  artist  of  many 
gifts  and  talents,  stopping  short  of  genius, 
however,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  told  by 
himself  with  frank  candor  and  pleasing  gar- 
rulity.   The  record  presents  him  in  very  en- 


6  The  Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Tir.  Buret,.  16mo,  pp.  156.  New  York :  A.  D. 
F.  Randolph  and  Co. 

7  The  Life  of  Charles  James  Mathews.  Chiefly  Auto- 
biographical. With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence 
and  Speeches.  Edited  by  Ciiart.es  Dickens.  "Franklin 
Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  85.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 


gaging  lights  as  a  loyal  and  generous  com- 
panion, a  dutiful  and  loving  son,  an  indefati- 
gable student  of  his  profession,  and  a  perennial 
spring  of  innocent  gayety  and  humor. 


We  are  unable  unqualifiedly  to  commend  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick's  Life  of  Charles  Lever.5  He  has 
certainly  gathered  together  a  large  mass  of 
material,  but  its  arrangement  is  confused,  and 
much  of  it  is  valueless.  Moreover,  his  frequent 
extended  and  episodical  excerpts  from  Lever's 
novels,  and  his  repeated  references  to  j^articu- 
lars  or  persons  in  them  that  figured  in  Levers 
actual  experiences,  merely  add  to  the  bulk  of 
the  volume,  without  any  compensating  advan- 
tages. From  Dr.  Fitzpatrick's  disorderly  and 
bewildering  superabundance,  however,  may  be 
extracted  everything  that  is  necessary  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  genial  Irish  nov- 
elist— delightful  glimpses  of  his  parental  homo 
and  breezy  boyhood,  graphic  descriptions  of 
his  life  and  associates  in  early  manhood,  and 
interesting  anecdotes  of  his  adventures,  grave 
and  gay,  in  the  social  world  and  in  the  field 
of  literature.  The  characteristic  charm  of  Le- 
ver's life,  manifested  from  an  unusually  early 
age,  resided  in  his  wonderful  social  powers, 
his  spirit  of  gayety  that  nothing  could  quench, 
and  his  thoroughly  loyal  and  unexacting  com- 
radeship. This  comradeship  was  even  extend- 
ed to  his  vivacious  mother  and  practical  fa- 
ther, and  was  responded  to  by  them  with 
charming  uuaflectedness.  With  all  his  gay- 
ety, and  his  love  of  fun  and  practical  humor, 
Lever  Avas  not  insensible  to  the  deeper  feel- 
ings, and  his  tenderness  and  strength  of  en- 
during affection  were  often  touchingly  display- 
ed. It  is  to  the  social  exhilaration  which  he 
transferred  to  his  novels  that  their  success 
was  largely  due.  Their  literary  merits  are 
not  great,  but  their  rollicking  anecdotes,  their 
genuine  abandon,  and  their  frank-hearted  buoy- 
ancy are  irresistible. 


Ix  the  preface  to  his  latest  publication,  The 
Data  of  Ethics,9  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  informs 
his  readers  that,  owing  to  intimations  of  fail- 
ing health  which  have  been  repeated  of  late 
years  with  increasing  frequency  and  distinct- 
ness, he  has  been  led  to  deviate  from  the  strict 
line  of  the  programme  announced  in  his  "  Sys- 
tem of  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  and  to  publish 
the  chapters  forming  the  work  before  us,  and 
which  properly  belong  to  the  division  of  the 
work  with  which  the  system  ends,  in  advance 
of  the  completion  of  the  intermediate  second 
and  third  volumes  on  the  "Principles  of  So- 
ciology." He  was  moved  to  this  course,  he  in- 
forms us,  because  this  part  of  the  task  is  one 
to  which  he  considers  all  the  others  as  subsid- 
iary, and  because  to  leave  unfulfilled  his  ulti- 


8  The  Life  of  Charles  Lever.  By  W.  J.  Fitzpatriok, 
LL.D.  "Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  107.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

9  The  Data  of  Ethics.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  12mo, 
pp.  2S8.   New  York :  D.  Appletou  aud  Co. 
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mate  purpose  of  finding  a  scientific  basis  for 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct, 
after  so  extensive  a  preparation  for  it,  would 
be  a  failure  that  he  can  not  calmly  contem- 
plate. And  he  has  been  the  more  anxious  to 
outline  this  final  part  of  his  great  work  be- 
cause he  considers  the  secularization  of  morals 
and  the  establishment  of  rules  of  right  con- 
duct on  a  scientific  basis  to  be  a  pressing  and 
imperative  need,  "now  that  moral  injunctions 
are  losing  the  authority  given  by  their  sup- 
posed sacred  origin,"  and  because  he  is  im- 
pressed that  "few  things  could  happen  more 
disastrous  than  the  decay  and  death  of  a  reg- 
ulative system  no  longer  fit,  before  auother 
and  fitter  regulative  system  has  grown  up  to 
replace  it."  As  ethics  deals  with  conduct,  he 
first  defines  conduct  as  either  acts  adjusted  to 
ends,  or  else  the  adjustment  of  acts  to  ends, 
according  as  we  contemplate  the  formed  body 
of  acts,  or  think  of  the  form  alone.  He  then 
shows  that  conduct  is  a  whole — an  aggregate 
of  interdependent  actious  performed  by  an  or- 
ganism, and  that  a  complete  comprehension 
of  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  contemplating 
the  conduct  of  human  beings  only,  but  that  to 
understand  human  conduct  as  a  whole,  we 
must  study  it  as  a  part  of  that  larger  whole 
constituted  by  the  conduct  of  animate  beings 
generally,  and  must  regard  the  conduct  now 
exhibited  by  creatures  of  all  orders  as  an  out- 
come of  the  conduct  which  has  brought  life  of 
every  kind  to  its  present  height.  In  short, 
that  as  wo  have  become  quite  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  an  evolution  of  structures  through- 
out the  ascending  types  of  animals,  and  to  a 
considerable  degree  have  become  familiar  with 
the  thought  that  an  evolution  of  functions  has 
gone  on  pari  passu  with  the  evolution  of  struc- 
tures, now,  advancing  a  step  further,  we  have 
to  frame  a  conception  of  the  evolution  of  con- 
duct as  correlated  with  this  evolution  of  struc- 
tures and  functions.  After  taking  a  general 
view  of  conduct,  not  only  human  but  sub-hu- 
man, and  not  only  as  existing  but  evolving, 
he  asserts  that  ethics  has  for  its  subject-mat- 
ter the  most  highly  evolved  conduct,  as  dis- 
played by  the  most  highly  evolved  being, 
namely,  man  ;  and  that  thus,  as  comprehend- 
ing the  laws  of  right  living  at  large,  it  has  a 
wider  field  than  that  commonly  assigned  to 
it;  that  beyond  the  conduct  commonly  ap- 
proved or  reprobated  as  right  or  wrong,  it  in- 
cludes all  conduct  which  furthers  or  hinders, 
in  either  direct  or  indirect  ways,  the  welfare 
(which  includes  the  pleasure  or  happiness)  of 
self  or  others.  Chapters  are  then  devoted  to 
the  elaboration  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  field  of  ethics,  the  personal  and  the  social ; 
and  it  is  shown,  first,  that  there  is  a  class  of 
actions  directed  to  personal  ends,  which  are 
to  be  judged  in  their  relations  to  personal 
well-being,  considered  apart  from  the  well-be- 
ing of  others — actions  which,  although  they 
secondarily  affect  fellow-men,  primarily  affect 
the  agent  himself,  and  must  be  classed  as  in- 


trinsically right  or  wrong  according  to  their 
beneficial  or  detrimental  effects  on  him;  and 
second,  that  there  are  actions  of  another  class, 
which  affect  fellow-men  immediately  or  re- 
motely, and  which,  though  their  results  to  self 
are  not  to  be  ignored,  must  be  judged  as  good 
or  bad  mainly  by  their  results  to  others.  Ac- 
tions of  this  last  class  are  again  grouped  into 
those  which  achieve  ends  in  ways  that  do  or  do 
not  unduly  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  ends  by 
others,  and  which,  because  of  this  difference,  we 
style  just  or  unjust ;  and  those  which  influence 
the  states  of  others  without  directly  interfer- 
ing with  the  relations  between  their  labors 
and  the  results,  which  actions  we  speak  of  as 
beneficent  or  maleficent.  Again,  the  conduct 
which  we  regard  as  beneficent  is  subdivisible 
into  negative  and  positive  beneficence,  accord- 
ing as  it  shows  a  self-repression  to  avoid  giv- 
ing pain,  or  an  expenditure  of  effort  to  give 
pleasure.  These  divisions  and  subdivisions 
are  considered  first  as  a  part  of  absolute  ethics, 
and  then  as  a  part  of  relative  ethics ;  and  hav- 
ing ascertained  what  the  injunctions  of  ethics 
must  be  for  the  ideal  man  under  the  implied 
ideal  conditions,  a  brief  statement  is  made  of 
the  modes  in  which  such  injunctions  are  to  be 
most  nearly  fulfilled  by  actual  men  under  ex- 
isting conditions. — The  foregoing  is  necessarily 
a  bald  statement  of  the  system  elaborated  in 
this  condensed  and  able  treatise,  and  fails  to 
advert  to  the  many  ingenious  arguments  and 
illustrations  with  which  its  author  enforces 
his  philosophic  views  and  speculations.  Em- 
bodied in  several  of  the  chapters  are  hostile 
criticisms  of  the  ethical  theories  of  the  theo- 
logical, political,  intuitional,  and  utilitarian 
schools  of  morals,  in  which  their  neglect  of  ul- 
timate casual  connections  is  dwelt  upon  as  a 
fatal  defect.  Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  ethics  from  the  physical,  the 
biological,  the  psychological,  and  the  sociolog- 
ical points  of  view.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  say  that  throughout  Mr.  Spencer  denies  the 
validity  of  the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of 
phenomena,  and  that  strongly  asserting  the 
idea  of  natural  law — that  is,  the  recognition 
of  constant  relations  among  phenomena  gen- 
erating ideas  of  uniformity,  of  sequence,  and 
of  co-existence — he  erects  into  a  method  the 
ascertainment  of  necessary  relations  between 
causes  and  effects,  and  deduces  rules  of  con- 
duct from  his  formulated  statements  of  these 
relations.  He  also  rejects  as  equally  unten- 
able the  theories  respectively  of  those  who 
make  good  conduct  consist  in  excellence  of 
being,  or  virtuousness  of  action,  or  rectitude 
of  motive,  or  obedience  to  intuitional  percep- 
tions, and  insists  that  underneath  them  all,  as 
it  respects  the  goodness  or  badness  of  acts,  lies 
the  fundamental  assumption  that  acts  are  good 
or  bad  according  as  their  aggregate  effects  in- 
crease men's  happiness  or  misery,  that  conduct 
is  considered  by  us  as  good  or  bad  not  because 
it  is  or  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  alleged  will 
of  God,  nor  because  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
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made  by  the  state,  but  according  as  its  aggre- 
gate results,  to  self  or  otliers,  or  both,  are  plea- 
surable or  painful,  every  other  proposed  stand- 
ard of  conduct,  whether  perfection  of  nature  is 
the  assigned  proper  aim,  or  virtuousness  of  life, 
or  rectitude  of  motive,  in  his  judgment  deriving 
its  authority  from  this  standard,  and  upon  be- 
ing analyzed,  bringing  us  down  to  happiness 
experienced  in  some  form,  at  some  time,  by 
some  person,  as  its  fundamental  idea.  The 
treatise  is  a  model  of  condensed  and  lucid 
statement  and  of  subtle  reasoning,  but  the 
reader  will  be  struck  by  the  inexpressible 
dreariness  of  its  tone,  as  if  its  author  had  veri- 
fied in  his  own  experience  the  simile  of  one  of 
our  greatest  living  poets,  that  "the  setting  of 
a  great  hope  is  like  the  setting  of  the  sun — the 
brightness  of  our  life  is  -gone." 

It  is  seldom  that  we  come  upon  a  work  con- 
taining as  much  solid  information  of  immediate 
and  practical  value,  and  addressed  to  so  large 
a  range  of  personal  and  social  interests,  as  the 
Treatise  on  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,10  edited 
by  Dr.  Buck,  of  this  city,  and  containing  a  se- 
ries of  exhaustive  papers,  each  one  of  which 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  complete  work,  con- 
tributed by  over  a  score  of  our  most  eminent 
physicians,  surgeons,  chemists,  and  professors 
of  hygiene.  The  scope  of  these  important  vol- 
umes may  be  gathered  from  the  following  out- 
line. After  an  able  and  comprehensive  gener- 
al introduction,  in  which  the  office  of  sanitary 
science  is  stated,  the  causes  of  disease  pointed 
out,  and  the  jurisprudence  of  hygiene  exam- 
ined, the  hygienic  problem,  as  it  relates  more 
particularly  to  the  individual,  is  discussed  un- 
der the  heads  of  individual  hygiene,  habita- 
tions, and  occupations.  This  constitutes  the 
first  part  of  the  work;  and  the  second  part  is 
appropriated  to  a  consideration  of  the  social 
phase  of  the  subject,  or  the  public  health.  The 
intention  of  the  observers,  the  results  of  whose 
investigations  are  comprised  in  these  A'olumes, 
has  been  to  produce  a  practical  treatise,  limit- 
ed to  a  consideration  of  the  most  usual  pre- 
ventable causes  of  disease  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, more  especially  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  surest  and  most  economical  means  of 
diminishing  or  destroying  these  causes.  That 
this  intention  has  been  ably  fulfilled,  within 
the  specified  limitations,  not  only  as  relates  to 
the  general  round  of  the  topics  discussed,  but 
also  as  relates  to  the  particular  treatment  of 
each  topic,  will  impress  itself  upon  all  who  ex- 
amine the  results  of  the  joint  investigations, 
conducted  on  separate  lines,  of  the  competent 
specialists  whose  contributions  form  these  am- 
ple volumes.  An  idea  of  the  breadth  and  also 
of  the  minuteness  of  these  investigations  may 
be  derived  from  a  synopsis  of  the  several  divis- 
ions of  the  treatise.  Thus :  under  the  hend 
of  "Iiulividual  Hygiene"  there  axe  distinct  elab- 

10  A  Treatise  on  Hiigiene  and  Public  Health.  Edited  by 
At.iskrt  II.  Buok,  M.D.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  792  and  657. 
New  York :  William  Wood  and  Co. 


orate  sub-treatises,  by  persons  specially  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  on  infant  hygiene,  on  food,  and 
drink,  on  drinking  water  and  public  water  sup- 
plies, on  physical  exercise,  and  on  the  care  of 
the  person.  Under  the  head  of  "  Habitations" 
there  are  similar  treatises  on  soil  and  water, 
on  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  general  princi- 
ples of  hospital  construction.  And  under  the 
head  of  "  Occupations,"  completing  the  consid- 
eration of  the  personal  phase  of  the  subject, 
are  further  treatises  on  the  hygiene  of  occu- 
pations, of  camps,  of  the  naval  and  merchant 
marine,  and  of  coal  and  other  mines.  Finally, 
the  social  phase,  or  public  health,  is  discussed 
in  eleven  treatises,  covering  four  hundred  pages, 
and  embracing  the  subjects  of  infant  mortal- 
ity, vital  statistics,  the  adulteration  of  food, 
public  nuisances,  sea-coast  and  inland  quaran- 
tine, small-pox  and  other  contagious  disorders, 
the  hygiene  of  syphilis,  disinfectants,  village 
sanitary  associations,  and  school  hygiene.  In 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  work  to  profes- 
sional men  by  reason  of  the  mass  of  recent 
scientific  information  which  it  contains,  it  pos- 
sesses a  special  value  for  them  in  its  copious 
lists  of  books  relating  to  the  general  subject 
of  hygiene  and  state  medicine,  and  which  form 
a  useful  bibliography  of  each  topic  under  its 
appropriate  head.  To  non-professional  men 
the  work  is  one  of  inestimable  value.  It  should 
form  a  part  of  the  library  of  every  large  pub- 
lic institution — penal,  educational,  or  eleemos- 
ynary— and  of  the  health  officers  of  every  town 
and  city.   

The  secretary  of  the  Silk  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  made  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  manufactures  in  this  country, 
which  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  our  other 
leading  industries,  in  a  volume  entitled  The 
Silk  Goods  of  America,11  in  which  he  gives  a 
succinct  and  interesting  account  of  the  recent 
improvements  aud  advances  of  silk  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States.  Although  the  prox- 
imate aim  of  the  volume  is  to  influence  public 
opinion  and  the  course  of  legislation  in  behalf 
of  the  continuance  of  the  tariff  policy  of  our 
government,  to  which  its  author  largely  at- 
tributes the  development  of  the  silk  industry 
in  this  country,  and  the  great  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  our  silk  goods,  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  mere  plea  for  protection.  In  addition 
to  this  it  comprises  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  origin  of  the  industry  in  this  country, 
together  with  accounts  of  the  sources  from 
whence  the  raw  silk  is  procured,  the  methods 
of  its  production  and  the  amount  used  in 
America,  and  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
silk  manufacture.  Among  the  interesting  facts 
stated  are  several  which  will  be  a  surprise  to 
consumers  of  silk  fabrics,  and  which,  if  true, 
should  have  an  influence  to  dissipate  their 

11  The  Silk  Goods  of  America.  A  Brief  Account  of  the 
Recent  Improvements  and  Advances  of  Silk  Manufacture 
in  the  United  States.  8vo,  pp.  120.  New  York:  D.  Van 
Nostrand. 
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prejudice  iu  favor  of  foreign  silks.  He  asserts 
that  American  silk  goods  are  better  as  well  as 
cheaper  than  foreign  silks,  and  supports  his 
assertion  by  the  statement  that  nearly  the  en- 
tire product  of  our  silk  mills  ft  represented  as 
of  European  make  in  the  final  sales  of  the  re- 
tailer to  the  consumer.  And  he  further  de- 
clares that  our  manufacturers  have  been 
obliged  to  make  better  fabrics  than  their  for- 
eign rivals  in  order  to  attain  standing  in  a 
market  where  imported  articles  have  held  a 
long -established  reputation.  According  to 
this  writer,  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  this 
country  has  not  been  largely  profitable,  man- 
ufacturers having  been  able  merely  to  hold 
their  own  ;  and  its  benefits  have  mainly  ac- 
crued to  the  consumers,  who  have  obtained 
better  and  cheaper  goods,  and  to  the  opera- 
tives, who  have  had  steady  employment.  In 
this  connection  Mr.  Wyckoff  states  the  inter- 
esting economic  fact  "that  the  work-people 
who  have  been  thus  benefited  are  of  a  higher 
class  than  the  average.  The  work  is  cleanly, 
comparatively  light,  and  not  hurtful  in  any 
way  to  the  operative;  and  hence  it  happens 
that  respectable  parents,  who  would  object  to 
have  their  families  employed  in  other  factories, 
are  glad  to  have  them  busy  in  the  silk  mills." 
And  he  adds  that  in  consequence  "the  con- 
trast between  the  laboring  classes  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  Europe  is  nowhere  more  striking 
than  in  this  industry." 


There  is  an  unusual  amount  of  vigorous 
thinking  and  of  acute  criticism  on  art  and  so- 
ciety in  an  anonymous  American  novel,  whose 
title,  A  Mail's  a  Man  for  aJ  that,l2\s  also  its  text. 
Nevertheless,  we  foresee  that  those  who  read 
a  novel  for  its  narrative  and  dramatic  effects 
will  grow  impatient  over  the  constantly  re- 
curring reflections  and  criticisms — strong  and 
brilliant  as  they  often  are — with  which  the 
author  divides  the  interest  of  his  reader,  and 
retards  the  action  of  his  story.  The  usual  ef- 
fect of  a  divided  allegiance  is  visible  on  the 
tale  as  a  work  of  art.  In  concentrating  his 
attention  upon  an  attempt  to  probe  the  inex- 
orable elegant  veneering  and  polished  conven- 
tionalities of  society,  and  in  his  effort  to  read 
lis  the  moral  that  he  evolves  therefrom,  the 
author  often  loses  sight  of  the  actors  in  his 
drama,  and  sacrifices  the  dramatic  to  the  di- 
dactic and  aesthetic.  Young  people  who  are 
hotly  in  love,  or,  for  that  matter,  even  the 
most  mature  and  sedate  lovers,  do  not  usual- 
ly talk  metaphysics  to  each  other — at  least 
they  do  not  out  of  Scotland — nor  do  they  ut- 
ter elaborate  art  criticisms  while  giving  vent 
to  their  fondness.  There  is  too  much  of  this 
in  the  tale  before  us,  especially  in  its  earlier 
portions.  Later  on,  the  critical  and  didactic 
give  place  somewhat  to  the  narrative  and 
dramatic,  and  the  movement  becomes  more 

12  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That.  "  Knickerbocker  Novels 
Series."  Square  12mo,  pp.  390.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 


rapid.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  prefer  the 
author's  criticisms  to  his  love  scenes.  He  is 
a  better  analyst  than  story-teller;  he  reasons 
better  than  he  describes  or  builds. 


There  is  a  strong  family  resemblance  be- 
tween Mrs.  Burnett's  Haicorth's13  and  its  pred- 
ecessor, That  Lass  o'  Lotvriefs.  The  characters 
in  both  belong  to  the  same  type,  and  have  the 
same  general  "make  up,"  the  situations  and 
incidents  are  suggested  by  similar  accidents 
of  circumstance  or  surrounding,  and  the  tone 
of  each  is  realistic  and  melodramatic.  Both 
abound  in  sharp  contrasts  of  situation,  of  so- 
cial conditions,  and  of  mental,  moral,  and  phys- 
ical character.  Of  the  two,  HawortWs  exhibits 
the  least  play  of  the  imagination,  and  is  the 
most  artificial:  it  has. less  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  poet,  and  more  of  the  tact  of  the  play- 
wright. And  yet  several  of  it's  characters,  not- 
ably Haworth's  loving  and  artless  old  mother, 
are  very  tender  and  touching  creations,  most 
simple  .and  unaffected.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
characters  are  overdrawn ;  even  those  which 
are  the  best  executed  and  least  sensational 
have  a  touch  of  exaggeration.  But  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's art  as  story-teller  more  than  compen- 
sates for  all  this.  Her  narrative  is  a  strong, 
full  stream,  instinct  with  movement  and  color, 
and  many  of  its  humorous,  quaint,  or  pathetic 
passages  are  fine  specimens  of  scenic  effect. 


It  is  the  mode  to  indulge  in  a  good  deal  of 
cheap  raillery  at  the  expense  of  James  as  a 
novelist,  on  the  score  mainly  of  the  numerous 
initials  prefixed  to  his  patronymic,  and  his 
trick  of  opening  many  of  his  tales  with  two 
men  on  horseback.  Notwithstanding  these 
pungent  provocatives  of  ridicule,  we  confess, 
despite  the  jeers  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  to  a  cordial 
liking  for  Mr.  James's  novels.  Far  less  brill- 
iant and  artistic  than  Scott,  or  Dickens,  or 
Thackeray,  or  any  of  our  greatest  novelists, 
neither  of  them  surpasses  him  as  a  story-teller, 
or  in  the  spirit  and  variety  of  the  incidents  with 
which  he  diversifies  his  tales,  or  in  the  whole- 
some purity  of  the  atmosphere  that  environs 
his  scenes  and  characters.  Those  who  have 
the  moral  courage  to  disregard  the  stereotyped 
sneers  that  are  generally  coupled  with  Mr. 
James's  productions  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  test  our  judgment  by  reading  The  Gypsy,** 
by  that  author,  just  published  by  the  Harpers. 
This  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic,  though 
by  no  means  one  of  his  best,  novels,  and  will 
amply  reward  a  perusal,  notwithstanding  its 
petty  defects,  and  despite  the  appearance  of  his 
two  inevitable  horsemen  in  its  opening  chapter. 


Among  other  recent  additions  to  the  depart- 
ment of  fiction  are  the  following,  which  we  must 


13  HawortWs.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  12mo, 
pp.  374.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner'a  Sods. 

J*  The  Gypsy.  A  Tale.  By  G.  P.  R.  James.  "  Frank- 
lin Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  96.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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dismiss  with  brief  reference  :  Moy  O'Brien,1*  a 
sprightly  tale  of  Irish  life,  in  which  love  and 
home-rule  politics  are  ingeniously  blended; 
The  Afghan's  Knife,16  a  historico-sensational 
novel,  founded  on  incidents  in  the  sepoy  re- 
bellion, whose  treatment  suggests  an  unfavor- 
able comparison  with  Hardy's  brilliant  novel 
on  the  same  hackneyed  theme ;  and  Anthony 
Trollope's  Framley  Parsonage111  a  tale  that  will 
please  the  large  circle  of  quiet  readers  who 
relish  variety,  but  have  no  taste  for  dramatic 
efTect,  and  who  enjoy  glimpses  of  life  and  so- 
ciety among  the  English  higher  and  privileged 
classes. 


Those  who  teach  and  those  who  are  learn- 
ing German  will  thank  us  for  directing  their 
attention  to  A  First  German  Beading-Booh,19  on 
the  plan  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  "  Principia  La- 


tina,"  which  has  been  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper  in  a  compact  and  well-printed  volume. 
It  comprises  four  courses:  the  first,  consisting 
of  anecdotes  in  the  easiest  style,  exhibiting 
different  forms' of  syntax  and  construction; 
the  second,  of  choice  prose  fables,  selected 
from  Lessing  and  other  standard  German 
writers ;  and  the  third  and  fourth,  of  more 
difficult  stories  and  narratives,  sketches  of 
natural  history,  and  passages  from  German 
history  and  legendary  remains.  The  first 
three  courses  are  printed  in  Rornan  charac- 
ters, and  the  fourth  in  the  ordinary  German 
type.  The  selections  are  assisted  by  copious 
explanatory  notes,  and  there  is  a  dictionary 
appended  which  comprises  all  the  words  in 
the  text,  and  a  classified  list  of  many  words 
common  to  both  the  German  and  the  English 
languages. 


debitor's  25iatariral  Utarfr. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber.— State  elections  have  been  held  in 
California,  Kentucky,  and  Maine.  In  Califor- 
nia the  Republicans  elected  three  Congress- 
men, and  the  Working-men's  party  elected  its 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  San  Francisco.  In  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Blackburn,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor,  received  a  majority  of  43,917. 
In  Maine,  the  result  of  the  contest  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  Leg- 
islature, in  both  branches  of  which  the  Repub- 
licans have  gained  a  majority. 

State  political  Conventions  have  been  held 
as  follows :  New  York  Greenback,  at  Utica,  Au- 
gust 29,  nominating  Harris  Lewis  for  Govern- 
or; Minnesota  Republican,  at  St.  Paul,  Sep- 
tember 2,  nominating  John  S.  Pillsbury  for 
Governor ;  New  York  Republican,  at  Saratoga, 
September  3,  nominating  Alonzo  B.  Cornell  for 
Governor;  New  York  Prohibitionist,  at  Syra- 
cuse, September  3,  nominating  John  W.  Meares 
for  Governor ;  Wisconsin  Democratic,  at  Madi- 
son, nominating  Alexander  Mitchell  for  Gov- 
ernor ;  Maryland  Greenback,  at  Baltimore,  Sep- 
tember 10,  nominating  Howard  Meeks  for 
Governor;  Nebraska  Democratic,  at  Lincoln, 
September  10,  nominating  Elger  Wakely  for 
Supreme  Judge  ;  New  York  Democratic,  at  Syr- 
acuse, September  11,  renominating  Governor 


*5  Moii  O'Brien.  A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  By  "  Melusine." 
"Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  50.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

16  The  Afghan's  Knife.  A  Novel.  By  Robert  Armi- 
t age  Sterndalk.  "Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp. 
87.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

17  Framley  Parsonage.  A  Novel.  By  Anthony  Troe- 
j.ovk.  .  "Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  98.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

18  The  German  Principia.  Part  II.  A  First  German 
Reading- Book.  Containing  Anecdotes,  Fables,  Natural 
History,  German  History,  and  Specimens  of  German  Lit- 
erature, with  Grammatical  Questions  and  Notes,  and  a 
Dictionary.  12mo,  pp.  263.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 


Robinson ;  New  York  Tammany,  at  Syracuse, 
September  11,  nominating  John  Kelly ;  Mary- 
land Republican,  at  Baltimore,  September  12, 
nominating  James  A.  Gary  for  Governor ;  Mas- 
sachusetts Republican,  at  Worcester,  Septem- 
ber 15,  nominating  John  D.  Long  for  Governor. 

Early  in  September  the  British  embassy  at 
Cabool,  Afghanistan,  was  attacked  by  revolt- 
ing Afghan  troops,  and  all  the  officers  were 
killed.  The  embassy  arrived  in  Cabool  July 
24,  with  Major  Cavagnari  at  its  head.  British 
troops  have  been  ordered  to  Cabool.  This  re- 
volt was  followed  by  another  at  Herat,  where 
the  Afghan  troops  plundered  and  burned  the 
governor's  house  and  murdered  their  general, 
who  was  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Ameer. 

The  Zulu  king,  Cetywayo,  was  captured  by 
the  British  detachment  under  Major  Marter, 
August  28.  This  practically  terminates  the 
Zulu  war. 

DISASTERS. 

September  17. — Burning  of  a  tenement-house 
in  South  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Five  lives 
lost. 

September  12. — Colliery  explosion  at  Leycett, 
England.    Five  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

August  31. — At  New  Orleans,  General  John 
B.  Hood,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

September  7. — At  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  William 
M.  Hunt,  the  artist,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

September  18. — In  New  York  city,  Daniel 
Drew,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

August  27. — At  Hampstead,  England,  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  the  promoter  of  the  cheap  })ost- 
age  reform,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

September  18. — At  Paris,  France,  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  the  well-known  architect,  aged  sixty-five 
years. 

September  20. — In  Berlin,  Prussia,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  aged  sixty  years. 


Drainer. 


IN  a  flourishing  young  city  of  Michigan  lives 
a  worthy  man  who  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  widower  three  times,  and  is  now  living 
with  his  fourth  wife,  who  has  two  hoys  by  a 
former  marriage.  These  have  been  taught  to 
call  the  step-father  "  pa."  While  entertaining 
company  at  tea  a  few  evenings  since,  an  aggra- 
vated case  of  divorce  became  the  topic  of  con- 
versation. A  lady  expressed  herself  emphatic- 
ally against  divorces,  quoting  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  concluding  with  this:  "And 
St.  Paul  says  he  that  putteth  away  his  wife 
commits  a  grievous  sin." 

At  this,  the  oldest  boy,  having  duly  filled  his 
stomach,  suddenly  took  iu  the  whole  subject  by 
saying,  "Why,  pa  has  put  away  three  or  four 
on  'em,  and  he7s  a  deacon,  too  !" 
That  will  do  for  Michigan. 


The  late  McKean  Buchanan,  though  not  very 
distinguished  as  an  actor,  assumed  the  tone  of 
an  artist  of  the  first  class.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  at  one  time  his  valet  came  to  him  while 
at  breakfast  in  a  hotel,  and  after  reminding 
him  of  engagements  that  would  keep  him  oc- 
cupied all  the  morning,  suggested  that  in  order 
to  save  time  he  should  order  dinner  at  once. 
What  will  you  have,  Sir  ?"  inquired  the  valet. 

"What  do  I  play  to-night  ?"  asked  Buchanan. 

"Richard,  Sir,"  was  the  response. 

"  Then  order  roast  beef,  very  rare." 

A  wonder-stricken  youth  sitting  near  the 
tragedian,  and  who  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  near  presence  of  the  actor,  timidly  re- 
marked :  "  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  what 
do  you  eat  before  playing  Claude  Melnotte  ?" 

"  Waffles,  Sir — waffles,"  responded  Buchanan, 
in  his  most  pompous  tone. 


Tins  shocking  specimen  of  discourtesy  oc- 
curred recently  in  North  Adams,  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts. A  colporteur  entered  one  of  the  manu- 
factories, and  asked  the  gentleman  who  seemed 
to  be  the  head  man  of  the  concern,  "May  I 
leave  some  tracts  V 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  old  gentleman  ; 
"but  please  to  leave  them  with  the  heels  to- 
ward the  door." 


Thus  writes  a  friend  in  Washington  County, 
Mississippi : 

"You  of  course  know  that  this  is  a  part  of 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley  liable  to  annual 
inundation  from  the  Father  of  Waters,  whose 
feats  in  this  respect  our  government  is  seeking 
to  check.    In  this  alluvial  bottom  dwells  old 

Jesse  D  ,  noted  for  his  quaint  speeches  and 

imperturbable  manner.  On  one  occasion  Jesse 
was  witness  in  a  case  with  which  the  moisture 
or  aridity  of  the  soil  had  not  the  remotest  con- 
nection, but  notwithstanding  this,  he  prefaced 
his  answer  to  every  question  with  the  irrele- 


vant remark,  'Wa'al,  I  war  desperately  over- 
flowed that  year.'  Becoming  a  little  annoyed 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  this  remark,  the 
examining  counsel  finally  said,  in  a  rather 

sneering  tone, '  Mr.  D  ,  will  you  please  state 

to  the  Court  and  jury  what  you  mean  by  be- 
ing "  desp'rately  overflowed"  V  Straightening 
himself  up  to  his  full  height  (six  feet  three), 
with  a  drawl  of  corresponding  length,  he  re- 
plied:  'Wa'al,  Sir,  I  mean  by  that  thar  war 
too  much  water  for  wagonin',  and  not  enough  for 
boatin'S    The  counsel  gave  it  up." 


A  Grand  Rapids  (Michigan )  druggist  writes : 
"A  lady  Sabbath-school  teacher  in  a  country 
school  called  in  at  our  store  and  inquired  for 
some  Sabbath-school  cards.  I  inquired  how 
many  she  wanted.  She  replied : '  I  don't  know, 
but*  anyway  I'll  take  part  of  a  deck.' " 


A  clerical  friend  in  Marion  County,  Indi- 
ana, sends  to  the  Drawer  the  following  mar- 
riage notice,  which  appeared  more  than  forty 
years  ago  in  a  paper  in  his  possession : 

Married,  on  the  ,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  ,  Mr.  George 

Music  and  Miss  Katharine  Hawk. 

The  magic  of  Music,  we  often  have  heard, 
Can  lull  the  wild  passions  to  rest; 

But  who  ever  thought  of  it's  luring  a  bird 
So  shy  as  a  Hawk  from  her  nest? 

Speaking  of  religious  matters,  a  clergyman 
said  not  long  ago  that  he  once  visited  a  lady 
of  his  parish  who  had  just  lost  her  husband,  in 
order  to  offer  consolation,  and  upon  her  earnest 
inquiries  as  to  the  reunion  of  families  in  heav- 
en, he  strongly  asserted  his  belief  in  that  fact ; 
and  when  she  asked  with  anxiety  whether  any 
time  must  elapse  before  friends  would  be  able 
to  find  each  other  in  the  next  world,  he  em- 
phatically said,  "No!  they  will  be  united  at 
once."  He  was  thinking  of  the  happiness  of 
being  able  to  offer  the  relief  of  such  faith, 
when  she  broke  in  upon  his  meditations  by 
exclaiming,  sadly,  "  Well,  his  first  wife  has  got 
him,  then,  hy  this  time!" 


From  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  comes  this  to 
the  Drawer : 

For  study  of  character  and  individual  pe- 
culiarities there  is  no  better  field  than  a  coun- 
try prayer-meeting  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
style,  where  every  brother  is  expected  to  tell 
his  experience,  and  "  Mear"  and  "Windham" 
are  not  yet  superseded  by  Moody  and  San  key 
tnnes.  In  the  town  of  one  is  held  regu- 
larly, at  which  Uncle  Pete,  an  octogenarian 
darky,  often  holds  forth,  and  in  the  genuine 
South  Ca'lina  dialect.  One  evening  Pete  rose, 
and  leaning  on  the  seat  in  front,  began  an  ex- 
hortation, in  a  quavering  voice,  against  skep- 
ticism, and  concluded  with  this  illustration: 
"  Some  folks  has  lots  of  trouble  'bout  do  Trin- 
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ity.  Now  it's  all  as  plain  as  day.  Jes  look  at 
(lis,  breddren :  S'pose  yer  goes  out  to  sea  in  a 
ship,  and  yer  ties  a  bucket  to  a  rope,  and  t'rows 
it  overboard.  Now,  in  course,  it  fills,  and  de 
water's  in  de  bucket,  and  de  bucket's  in  do  sea. 
Jes  like  de  Trinity — one's  in  t'other,  and  t'oth- 
er's  in  one." 


Some  nine  years  ago  Mr.  brought  a  suit 

against  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  for  dam- 
ages to  his  property.  Losing  it  in  the  Superi- 
or Court,  he  carried  it  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  he  represented  his  own  cause,  and  began 
his  argument  by  saying,  "May  it  please  the 
Court,  there  is  an  old  French  adage  which 
says,  'A  man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  hath  a 
fool  for  a  client.'"  The  following  Tuesday 
the  Supreme  Court  pronounced  its  decision, 
adverse  to  Mr.  ,  who,  being  then  in  Augus- 
ta, was  telegraphed  to  by  his  friend  Judge 
McLaws,  as  follows :  "Judgment  for  defendant 
in  error.  French  adage  affirmed  by  Supreme 
Court," 


A  Southern  gentleman  informs  the  Drawer 
that,  many  years  ago,  while  engaged  in  the 
commission  business  at  Appalachicola,  he  had 
shipped  to  him  by  one  of  the  river  boats  fifty 
bales  of  cotton — the  crop  of  an  up-country 
planter.  "  The  boat  snagged  and  sunk,  and 
he,  hearing  the  report  of  the  disaster,  wrote  me 
that  if  his  cotton  was  'wraked,'  I  was  to  in- 
sure it  for  seventy  dollars  a  bale ;  but  if  not 
'wraked,'  then  only  to  insure  it  for  fifty  dol- 
lars a  bale,  and  to  write  him  immediately, 
whichever  I  did" 

It  is  by  this  simple,  easy  process  that  the 
"honest  old  planter"  sometimes  seeks  to  sell 
his  "crap"  to  the  confiding  insurance  man. 


How  doth  the  jaundiced  Englishman  reluct 
at  joining  with  the  free  American  in  celebra- 
ting the  ever-memorable  "  Fourth" !  Thus  it 
was  that  a  Briton  living  in  San  Francisco  ex- 
cused himself  for  keeping  his  store  open  by  say- 
ing to  the  good  republican  who  remonstrated 
with  him  :  "  Oh,  ye  know,  I  didn't  have  to  wait 
for  the  4th  of  any  beastly  month  to  get  my  in- 
dependence, ye  know.  Never  was  a  slave,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  ye  know.  Pleasant 
day,  though,  isn't  it  ?" 


The  late  Colonel  Samuel  H.  Black  was  a  na- 
tive of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  He  served 
with  distinction  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  one 
of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  was  afterward  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  Governor  of  Nebraska,  and 
was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  in  Virginia 
during  the  recent  rebellion.  He  was  a  gal- 
lant soldier  and  an  able  lawyer.  At  one  time, 
when  arguing  a  case  with  great  vehemence  be- 
fore Judge  P  ,  he  cited  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  he-  insisted  clearly  settled 
the  matter  in  favor  of  his  client.  The  judge 
remarked:  "Why,  colonel,  you  cited  this  case 


yesterday  in  Brown  v.  Wkittaker,  and  on  the 
argument  applied  the  principle  precisely  the 
other  way."  The  colonel,  with  a  comic  bewil- 
derment of  face,  after  a  little  hesitation,  re- 
plied: "I  hope  your  honor  will  remember  my 
virtues  only,  and  with  Christian  charity  over- 
look my  vices."   


The  spiritual  interests  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  P  were  in  charge  of  the 

venerable  Dr.  H  ,  whose  ministerial  life 

was  speut  with  that  aristocratic  congregation. 

Jimmy  S  was  for  many  years  the  sexton, 

and  was  regarded  by  the  members  as  an  indis- 
pensable fixture.  He  was  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  a  Presbyterian  of  the  deepest  azure ; 
and  though  limited  in  education,  was  esteemed 
for  his  honesty  and  truthfulness.  Jimmy  fell 
sick,  and  as  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  concluded  he  was  about  to  die.  He 

sent  for  Dr.  ,  a  physician  and  member  of 

the  church,  who  responded  to  the  call,  ac- 
companied hy  the  minister,  both  of  whom 
manifested  much  interest  in  his  recovery. 
The  doctor  diagnosed,  and  gave  a  prescription, 
and  when  they  were  about  to  leave,  said,  "Jim- 
my, you  are  not  in  a  dangerous  condition,  so 
don't  be  frightened.  You  inay  live  to  dig  both 
our  graves  yet."  Jimmy,  in  the  innocence  of 
his  heart,  replied,  "  If  it  is  the  Almighty's  wull, 
gintlemen,  I'd  be  ptascd  to  do  it  viry  soon." 


The  Drawer  has  the  honor  to  present  to  the 
lovers  of  excessive  humor  the  following,  which 
is  the  twenty-first  anecdote  in  Taylor's  Wit 
and  Mirth,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt : 

A  country  fellow,  who  had  not  walked  much  in  streets 
that  were  paved,  came  to  London,  where  a  dog  came  sud- 
denly out  of  a  house,  and  furiously  ran  at  him.  The  fel- 
low stooped  to  take  up  a  stone  to  cast  at  the  dog,  and 
finding  them  all  fast  rammed  or  paved  in  the  ground, 
quoth  he:  "What  a  strange  country  am  I  in,  where  the 
people  tie  up  the  stones  and  let  the  dogs  loose  1" 

A  clerical  friend  in  Kansas,  and  former 
contributor  to  the  Drawer,  sends  the  following : 

"  Ministers  sometimes  find  it  easier  to  preach 
than  to  practice,  as  I  know,  for  I  am  a  minis- 
ter. We  were  lately  ordaining  a  young  min- 
ister who  was  supposed  to  have  a  luxuriant 
imagination  which  needed  to  be  held  in  check. 
The  '  charge'  was  given  by  a  sedate  Scotch- 
man past  fifty,  who  said  to  the  candidate, 
'  Preach  the  Gospel.    Don't  quote  j)oetry,  but 

'  Tell  the  old,  old  story 
Of  Jesus  and  his  love.'" 


The  Life  of  Charles  Lever,  recently  published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers,  is  full  of  pleasant  an- 
ecdote and  reminiscence.  This  one  is  very 
neat :  While  consul  at  Trieste,  Lever  had  ac- 
companied his  daughter  to  London.  Lord 
Lytton,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  invited  him  to 
dinner.  "Ah,  Lever,"  said  he,  greeting  him, 
"so  glad  you  were  able  to  come!  You  will 
meet  your  chief,  Clarendon"  (then  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs).    Now  Lever  had  omitted  the 
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formality  of  applying  for  leave.  "I  fear  I 
must  retire ;  my  nose  is  "bleeding,"  he  replied, 
making  for  the  door,  which  at  that  instant 
opened,  Lord  Clarendon  being  announced. 
After  shaking  hands  with  the  host,  his  lord- 
ship espied  Lever  before  he  could  make  good 
his  retreat.  "Ah,  Mr.  Lever,  I  didn't  know 
you  were  in  England;  I  didn't  even  know  you 
had  asked  for  leave."  "  No-o-no,  my  lord," 
stammered  the  witty  novelist;  "I  thought  it 
would  be  more  respectful  to  your  lordship  to 
come  and  ask  for  it  in  person." 


This  comes  to  us  as  a  fresh  anecdote  of  Fa- 
ther Taylor,  the  famous  sailor-preacher  of  Bos- 
ton. At  one  of  his  prayer-meetings  an  opu- 
lent merchant  came  in  to  honor  the  meeting. 
He  spoke  a  few  words  extolling  the  kindness 
of  the  Boston  people  in  aiding  Mr.  Taylor  to 
build  his  chapel,  and  their  consideration  of 
poor  sailors.  As  soon  as  the  great  man  had 
finished,  Father  Taylor  quietly  asked :  "  Is  there 
any  other  old  sinner  from  up  town  who  would 
like  to  say  a  word  before  Ave  go  on  with  the 
meeting  ?"    No  other  old  sinner  responded. 


The  following  pleasant  thing  in  the  way 
of  definition  occurred  a  few  days  since  in  one 
of  the  public  schools  of  a  city  in  Massachusetts. 

A  member  of  the  committee,  Captain  ,  was 

visiting  the  school,  and  the  class  having  read 
from  Webster's  address  at  Plymouth,  the  cap- 
tain asked  the  class,  "Who  was  Webster?" 

One  boy  said  "a  statesman,"  another  "an 
orator." 

"  But  what  is  a  statesman  ?"  asked  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  A  man  who  goes  around  making  speeches," 
answered  a  boy. 

"That  is  not  quite  right,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain; "J  go  around  sometimes  making  speech- 
es, but  I  am  not  a  statesman." 

A  bright  little  fellow  spoke  up:  "/know. 
It  is  a  man  who  goes  around  making  good 
speeches."   

The  Rev.  George  Trask,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  noted  throughout  the  State  as  an  able 
and  eloquent  lecturer  against  tobacco  and  all 
intoxicating  drinks.  At  one  time  he  had  ad- 
dressed a  large  and  attentive  audience,  and, 
among  other  things,  said  in  his  lecture  that 
no  man  habitually  using  tobacco  and  whiskey 
could  expect  to  live  more  than  five  or  six  years 
after  beginning  to  use  them.  And  so  earnest 
and  positive  was  he  in  his  address,  and  so  at- 
tentive his  audience,  that  at  its  close  he  con- 
fidently challenged  any  reply,  and  invited  any 
questions  on  the  subject.  After  a  moment's 
silence  a  man  rose  and  said: 

"I  like  what  you  have  said,  Mr. Trask,  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  One  of  my 
neighbors  is  an  old  man,  some  seventy-five 
years  old,  and  he  has  used  both  tobacco  and 
whiskey — all  ho  could  get — ever  since  ho  was 
thirty  years  old,  that  is,  for  some  forty-five 
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years.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  what 
you  said,  that  a  man  using  both  tobacco  and 
whiskey  couldn't  live  more  than  five  or  six 
years  ?" 

Mr.  Trask  was  somewhat  startled,  and  to 
gain  time  for  collecting  his  thoughts,  began 
asking  some  questions. 

"  How  old  did  you  say  the  man  was  V 

"  Some  seventy-five  years." 

"And  he  has  been  using  both  tobacco  and 
whiskey  ever  since  he  was  thirty  V  • 

"Yes,  using  them  constantly  and  freely." 

"  Well,  what  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?  Does  he 
seem  to  take  much  interest  in  business,  or  in 
anything  that's  going  on  ?" 

"  Wa'al,  no,  I  don't  think  he  does." 

"  Does  he  seem  to  love  anybody  ?" 

"  Wa'al,  no." 

"  Does  he  seem  to  hate  anybody  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  does ;  he  seems  kinder 
indifferent  to  everything." 

K  Well,"  said  Mr.  Trask,  who  by  this  time  had 
gathered  up  his  wits,  "your  old  man  has  evident- 
ly been  dead  for  some  forty  years,  and  the  only  mis- 
take you've  made  is  that  you  did  not  bury  him." 

Amid  the  shout  of  laughter  that  rose  upon 
the  answer,  the  audience  broke  up,  and  Mr. 
Trask  was  relieved. 


Ax  old  gentleman  in  Centre  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, when  on  his  death-bed  called  in  Dr. 

E  ,  one  of  the  best-read  practitioners  in 

the  country.  When  the  doctor  arrived,  the 
patient  informed  him  that  he  was  not  going 
to  take  any  of  his  medicine,  but  he  wanted  to 
know  when  he  was  going  to  die.  After  a 
proper  diagnosis,  the  doctor  informed  his  pa- 
tient that  he  was  very  ill,  and  could  not  live 
long  unless  he  took  medicine. 

"  Well,  I  won't  take  any  of  your  medicine  ; 
but  can't  you  tell  me  just  how  long  I  can 
live  ?"  was  the  reply. 

"  No,  I  can't  tell  that." 

"  Well,  you  call  again  to-morrow.  Your  bill 
will  be  paid,  but  I  won't  take  any  of  your 
medicine." 

The  doctor  called  next  day,  as  requested, 
and  found  his  patient  rapidly  declining,  when 
the  following  conversation  occurred  : 

Patient.  "  Well,  doctor,  can  you  tell  me 
now  how  long  I  am  going  to  live  ?" 

Doctor.  "No,  I  can  not  tell  yet  exactly; 
but  you  can  not  live  long  unless  you  take 
medicine." 

Patient.  "Well,  I  won't  take  any  of  your 
medicine ;  but  you  come  again  to-morrow. 
Your  bill  will  be  paid." 

Again,  on  the  next  day,  the  doctor  was  at 
the  sick  man's  side,  and  they  conversed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Patient.  "Well,  doctor,  can  you  tell  mo 
now  how  long  I  am  going  to  live?" 

Doctor.  "  You  will  die,  Sir,  inside  of  twen- 
ty-four hours,  if  you  don't  take  medicine." 

Patient.  "Well,  I  won't  take  your  medi- 
cine.   You  can  go  now.    I  can  die  without  you. 
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Your  bill  will  be  -paid  when  I  am  gone.  Fare- 
well, doctor." 

And  inside  of  the  prescribed  time  the  old 
gentleman  passed  from  earth. 


This  same  doctor  at  one  time  was  called 
upon  to  give  the  necessary  certificate  to  se- 
cure the  admission  of  a  young  man  to  the  in- 
sane asylum.  After  the  necessary  examina- 
tion he  handed  the  required  certificate  to  the 
father  of  the  young  man,  accompanied  by  his 
bill  of  five  dollars.  The  father  complained  of 
the  bill  as  excessive,  whereupon  the  doctor 


scopic  niggardliness  of  a  miser  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, said,  "I  believe  he  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye  if  he  knew 
he  could  sell  the  timber!" 


"it  was  but  yesterday  he  called  me  'little  buttercup,'  yet  it 
seems  as  though  years  had  passed  since  then." 


said,  "  Oh,  just  pay  me  that  for  this  one,  and 
I  will  give  you  a  certificate  for  all  tl\e  other  mem- 
bers of  your  family  for  nothing." 


This  rather  funny  advertisement  recently 
appeared  in  a  London  paper : 
A  GOOD  plain  cook  wanted— a  singer  preferred— at  a 
country  rectory. 

On  this  being  shown  to  a  deplorable  mis- 
creant who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  friend 
of  Edmund  Yates,  he  suggested  that  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  might  like  Grisi  cooking,  and 
prefer  Patti's  to  any  other  entrees. 


How  capital  was  the  observation  of  a  witty 
gentleman  who,  desiring  to  express  the  micro- 


Thanks  to  a  friend  in  Colorado  for  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  the  late  Bishop  Eastburn  : 
The  late  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  while  on 
a  visit  to  one  of  his  parishes  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  was  vexed  in  his  righteous  soul  at  tbo 
sight  of  what  he  considered  as  germs  of  Ro- 
manism.   In  one  of  the  side  rooms  of  the 
church  were  the  faded  floral  Easter  mottoes 
and  emblems :  there  were 
crosses,  crowns,  and  other 
tokens    of  the  dreadful 
scarlet  woman's  presence. 
During    the  celebration 
of  service  the  suspicions 
which  had  been  previous- 
ly aroused  were  abundant- 
ly confirmed  ;  for  when  the 
Creed  was  rehearsed,  many 
of  the   congregation,  at 
the  name  of  Jesus,  bowed 
very  low.    It  should  be 
remarked    here    that  in 
that  particular  parish,  as 
in  all  other  Massachusetts 
parishes,  all  kinds  of  views 
were  represented  ;  and  so, 
at   that   particular  arti- 
cle in  the  Creed,  while 
some  bowed  their  heads 
exceedingly    low,  others 
stood    up    straight,  and 
others  still,  to  show  their 
Geneva  tendencies,  if  any- 
thing, bent  over  backward. 
Still,  there  were  the  terri- 
ble majority,  who  bowed 
'way  down.  The  excellent 
bishop  was  greatly  moved. 
Here  was  an  evil,  and  he, 
by  the  terms  of  his  office, 
was   in   duty   bound  to 
rebuke  it.    The  occasion 
offered,  at  the  afternoon 
catechising  of  the  Sunday- 
school.   The  Creed  was  re- 
hearsed in  its  proper  place,  and  the  parishion- 
ers, largely  represented,  united  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  in  saying  it.    And  now  came 
the  bishop's  turn. 

"Children,"  he  said,  "  what  do  we  do  in  the 
Creed  when  we  come  to  the  name  of  our  bless- 
ed Redeemer  ?" 

"  We  always  bow  the  head,"  was  the  reply. 
"Yes,  children,  and  that  is  perfectly  right," 
was  the  episcopal  response.  "We  should  al- 
ways bow  our  heads  in  the  Creed  at  that  sa- 
cred name.  But  I  observed  this  morning  that 
there  are  some  people  in  this  congregation  who 
get  their  heads  down,  and  keep  them  down  all 
the  way  through  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Pontius 
Pilate." 


